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-Kexewicnu, Samuel T, .. .. Exeter 
Kemp, Thos. Read Lewes 
Kennepy, Thomas Francis .. Ayr, &c. 
Kerrison, sir Edw., bt. .. .. Eye 
Kine, sir John D., bt. .. Wycombe 
Kine, hon. Henry .. .. .. Sligo 
Kine, hon. W.. .. Roscommonshire 
Kino, hon. Rob... Corkshire 
KNATCHBULL, sir Edw., bt. .. Kent 
Kwox, hon. Thomas .. Dungannon 
Knox, hon. J.H. .. .. .. Newry 
Lasouvcnere, Henry .. St. Michael 
Lams, hon..George .. .. Dungarvon 
Lamston, John George .. Durham 
Laneston, JamesH. .. .. Oxford 
Lasce.xes, hon. W. Sebright East Looe 
Lascetzs, hon. Henry Northallerton 
Laroucue, Robert .. .. Kildareshire 


Lawtey, Francis .. .. Warwickshire 
Leake, William .. .. St. Michael 
Lecce, hon. Arthur C. Banbury 


Lecu Thomas .. Newton, Lancashire 
Lreu-Kecx, George Ant. Leicestershire 


LennarpD, Thomas B. .. .. Maldon 
Lennox, lord John Geo. .. Chichester 
Lester, Benjamin Lester -- Poole 


Lerupripce, sir T. B., bt. Somersetshire 
eeeNrT. «0 .s0 <<» os emis 
Leycester, Ralph .- Shaftesbury 
Lippext, hon. Henry T. Northumberland 
Linpsay, hon. H. .. .. Forfar, §c. 


Linpsay, James .. .. .. Wigan 
Lirrieron, Edward John Staffordshire 
Lioyp, sir Edw. Price, bt. .. Flint 
es a Limerickshire 
Locxuarrt, William Elliot Selkirkshire 
Lockuart, John Ingram .. Oxford 
Lompe, Edw. .. .. «. Arundel 
Lopez, sir Manasseh, bt. .. Westbury 
Lotr Henry, B. .. .. Honiton 
Lovatnge, lord .. .. .. Beeralston 
Lowrner, hon. Henry C. Westmorland 
Lowruer, sir John, bt. .. Cumberland 
Lowrner, John Henry .. Wagton, Sc. 
LowTHeR, visct. .. «+ Westmorland 
Lucy, George .. .. «-  Fowey 
Lumuey, JohnS. .. Nottinghamshire 
Lusuineron, Stephen R. Canterbury 
LusHINGTon, Stephen .. .. Tregony 
Lurrrecy, John Fownes .. Minehead 


Lycon, hon. Henry B. .. Worcestershare 


Maszerzty, John .. .- Abingdon 
Maser ty, William L. .. Northampton 
Macponatp, sir James .. .. Calne 


Mackenzie, sit J. W. bt. .. Ross-shire 
Mackt.iop, James Tregony 
Macktnvosu, sir James, bt. Knaresboro’ 
Macnaucuron, Edm. Alex. Antrimshire 
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Macaveen, Thomas P. .. Bedfordshire 
Macenis, Richard .. .. Enniskillen 
Mairianp, viscount .. .. Appleby 
Marrianp, hon. Antony .. Berwickshire 
Maitrianp, Eben. F. .. Chippenham 
Matcoum, Neill .. .. .- Boston 
ManvEVILLE, viscount Huntingdonshire 
Manners, lord C. Somerset .. Camb. 
Manners, lord Robert .. Leicestershire 
Mawyina, William .. .. Penryn 
MarJjoriBaNnks, Stewart .. .. Hythe 


Marryatt, Joseph .. .. Sandwich 
MarsnaLt, John .. .- Yorkshire 
Marsnatt, William .. .. Petersfield 
Marttn, sir Thomas B. .. Plymouth 


Martin, Richard .. .. Galwayshire 
Martin, John .. .. Tewkesbury 
Mautez, hon. William R. .. Forfarshire 
Maxwe.Lt, John .. .. Renfrewshire 
MaxweE .t, John Waring .. Downpatrick 


Maxwett, sir Wm. .. Waegtonshire 
Maxweut, Henry .. .. Cavanshire 
Meyneti, H. .. .- + Lishurne 
Miupank, Mark .. .- Camelford 


Mixpmay, Paulet St. John .. Winchester 
Miron, viscount .. .. Yorkshire 
Monck, John Berkeley .. .. Reading 
Monreitn, Henry .. .. «- Saltash 
Montcomerig£, James .. .. Ayrshire 
Montcomery, sir James, bt. Peebleshire 


Moorr, George .. .. Dublin 
Moreay, sir C., bt. .. Monmouthshire 
Morean, George Gould .. .. Brecon 


Mortanp, sir Scrope B., bt . . St. Mawes 
Morrern, viscount .. .. Morpeth 
Mostyn, sir Thomas, bt. .. Flintshire 
Mounrcnartes, earl .. Donegalshire 
Munpy, Francis .. .- Derbyshire 
Munpy, George .. .. Boroughbridge 
Murray, sir George .. .. Perthshire 
MuseRaves, sir Phillip, bt. .. Carlisle 
NewsorouGu, lord Carnarvonshire 
Newerort, rt. hon. sir J., bt... Waterford 
Nicno.t, rt. hon. sir John Bedwyn 
NiGuTinGALlL, sir Miles ..  .. Eye 


Noet, sir Gerard N., bt. .. Rutland 
NoRMANBY, Vist. .. «.. «+ Malton 
Norrucore, Henry S. .. Heytesbury 
Norton, George C. .. .. Guildford 


Nucent, sir George, bt. .. Buckingham 
Nucent, lord .. .. .. Aylesbury 
ees, i. ss ve ss «oo i Che 
O’Hara, James .. .. «. Galway 
O’NeEIt, hon. John Rd. B... Antrimshire 
O’Niez, Aug. J. .. Kingston-upon-Hull 
Onstow, Arthur,. .. .. Guildford 
Orp, William .. .. .- Morpeth 
Osporne, lord F. G. .. Cambridgeshire 
Owen, sir John bt. .. Pembrokeshire 
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Owen, HughO. .. .. Pembroke 
Owen, sir Edw. .. .. «2 Sandwich 
Oxmantown, lord .. King’s County 
Pacer, lord William .. .. Carnarvon 
Pak, Sir Lawrence V., bt... Ashburton 
Patmer, Robert .. .- Berkshire 
Patmer, Charles N. .. .. Surrey 
Patmersrton, viscount. .Camb. Univers. 
PaRrvELt, sir Henry, bt. Queen’s County 
Peacuey, William .. .. Taunton 
Peansz, Join «<- «+s +. Devizes 
Peet, right hon. Robert Oxford Univers. 
Pret, William Yates .. .. Tamworth 
Pret, Jonathan .. .. ~- Norwich 
Peiuam, John Cresset .. Shropshire 
Pr.tew, hon. Powell Bast... Launceston 
Penparvis, Edw. W. .. Cornwall 
Pennant, Geo. H.D. .. .. Romney 
Penruppock, John H. .. .. Walton 
Percy, hon. C. .. Newport, Cornwall 
Puitiimore, Joseph Yarmouth I. of W 
Puitirs, George .. Wotton Bassett 
Puities,’ George Richard .. Steyning 
Puiuips, Richard B. .. Haverfordwest 
Putrrs, hon. Edmund .. Scarborough 
Pirt, Joseph .. .. «- Cricklade 
Piunkett, rt. hon. Wm. C. Dublin Uni. 
Potten, sir John W., bt. .. Andover 
Ponsonsy, hon. Fred... Higham Ferrars 
Ponsonsy, hon.G. .. .. Youghal! 
Ponsonsy, hon. W.F. .. .. Poole 
Portman, Edw. Berkeley.. Dorsetshire 
PowELL, W. Edward .. Cardiganshire 
Power, Richard .. Waterfordshire 
Pow.etr, hon. Wm. I. F. Durham Coun. 
Poyntz, William Stephen .. Chichester 
Prenpercast, Michael Geo. .. Gatton 


PRENDERGAST, Guy L. Lymington 
Price, Robert .. .. Herefordshire 
Price, Richard, .. .. New Radnor 
PrinG ie, Sir Wm. Henry .. Liskeard 
Prirtie£, Hon. Francis A. .. Tipperary 
Prosy, hon. Gran. L. Wicklowshire 
Protueror, Edw. .. .. Evesham 
Prysr, Pryse,.. .. «+ Cardigan 


Raine, Jonathan .. Newport, Cornwall 
Ramssgottom, John .. .. Windsor 
RamsveEn, John Charles .. .. Malton 
Rancuirre, lord .. .. Nottingham 
Ricr-Trevor, George Rice, Carmarthen 
Rice, Thomas Spring .. .. Limerick 
Rickrorp, William .. .. Aylesbury 
Rip ey, sir Matt. White, bt. Newcastle- 

upon- Tyne 
Rosarts, Abraham W. .. Maidstone 
Roxzarts, George James .. Wallingford 
Roserts, Wilson A. .. .. Bewdley 
Rosryson, rt.hon. F, J. .. .. Ripon 
Rosinson, sir George, bt, Northampton 





Rosrnson, George R, Worcester 
Rocurort, Gust... Westmeath County 
Rocers, Edward .. Bishop’s Castle 
Rose, rt. hon. sir. Geo. H. Christchurch 
Rost, George P. .. .. Christchurch 
Ross, Charles .. .. .. St. Germans 
Row .ey, sir W., bart. .. .. Suffolk 
Rumsotp, Charles E. .. .. Yarmouth 
Russev1, William .. .. Bletchingly 


Russex., lord George W. .. Bedford 
Russevt, John .. .. .. Kinsale 
Russet, lord W. .. .. Tavistock 
Ryper, right hon. Richard .. Tiverton 


Sr. Paut, sir H. D. Chol. bart. Bridport 
Sanpon, viscount .. .. .. Tiverton 


Saunperson,A. .. .. Cavanshire 
Scarvett, James .. .. Peterborough 
Scorr,Samuel .. .. Whitchurch 
Scott, hon. Wm. H. I. . «+ Newport 
Scort, Henry F. .. .. Roxburghshire 
Scort, hon. William .. .. Gatton 
Sepricut, sir John 8., bt. Hertfordsh. 
Serron, earlof .. .. .. Drottwitch 
Seymour, Henry .. ..  .. Taunton 
Seymour, H.B.F. .. Bodmyn Orford 
SHapwELL, Lanc. .. .. .- Ripon 
Suarp, Richard .. .. .. ILlchester 
SHELLEY, sir John, bart. .. .. Lewes 


Surrey, Evelyn J. .. Monaghanshire 
Siprnorp, Charles .. .- Lincoln 
Sincuarr, hon. James .. .. Bute 
StaneEy, Robert A. .. .. Shrewsbury 
Smiru, George .. .. ~.. Wendover 
Smirn, John...) we) =e) Midhurst 
Smirn, Abel .. «2 .. Midhurst 
Smiru, Christopher .. .. St. Alban’s 
Smiru, hon. Robert J. Buckinghamshire 
Smiru, Samuel .. .. .. Wendover 
Smiru, Thos. Assheton, jun. .. Andover 
Smiru, William .. .. «+ Norwich 
Smytu, sir G. H. bart. .. Colchester 
Somerset, lord Gran. C. H. Monmouths. 
Somerset, lord Robt. E. H. Gloucesters. 
Somerser, lord Fitzroy .. Truro 
SoMERVILLE, sir Marcus, bart. Meathsh. 
Sormeron, Frank .. Nottinghamshire 
Soutrugry, Robert .. .. Downton 
Spence, George .. .. .- Reading 
SporriswoopE, A. .. .. «+ Saltash 
Sranvey, hon. Ed.G.S. .. Preston 
Sran ey, lord .. .. .. Lancashire 
Starkig£, Le Gendre .. .. Pontefract 
Streruenson, Rowland Leominster 
Stewart, Alexander R. Londonderryshire 
Stewart, William .. Tyrone, County 
Stewart, John .. .. .. Beverley 
Srorrorp, viscount .. Weaxfordshire 
SrratuaveEN, lord .. .. Grinstead 
Strutt, Joseph Holden .. Okehampton 
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Srvart, James .. .. Huntingdon 
Sruakrt, lord P. J. H. E. . Cardiff 
Sruart, Henry V. Waterfordshire 


Struart-Worrtey, hon. J, .. Bossiney 
Sorton, right hon, C. Manners Scarboro’ 
Sykes, Daniel. ... Kingston-upon-Hull 
TaxsoT, Richard Wogan .. Dublinshire 


Taumash, Fred. J. Grantham 
Taprs, George W. .- «- .- Romney 
Tavistock, marquis of .. Bedfordshire 


Taytor, Charles Wm. .. .- Wells 
Tay tor, George Watson Devizes 
Taytor, Michael Angelo. . Durham City 
Tennyson, Charles .. .. Blechingley 


THompson, William .. London 
Tuompson, GeorgeL. .. Haslemere 
Tuompson, Paul B. .. «.. Wenlock 
TuHomson, Charles P. Dover 


TuyNwE,lord John .. .. .. Bath 
Tuywne, lord W. .. .. Weobly 
TIERNEY, rt. hon. George Knaresborough 
TrnpaL, Nic. Conyngham .. Harwich 
Tomes, John ...- «ce .« . Warwick 
Tomine, W.E. .«. os Truro 
Torrens, Robert .. «- Ipswich 
TowNsHEND, lord J. N. B. .. Halleston 
TowNsHEND, hon. J. R. .. Whitchurch 
Trencu, Fred. Wm, .. .. Cambridge 
Zeaway, Jom P. .. «. «- Wells 
Turron,hon.H. .. .. .. Appleby 
Tuire,H. M. .. .- «+ Westmeath 


TuLtamore, lord .. .. .. Carlow 
Tuwnno, Edward R.  .. Bossiney 
Twiss, Horace .- Wootton Basset 
Tynte, Chas. Kemys Bridgewater 


Tyrwuit-Drake, Thos. Agmondesham 
Tyrwuit-Drake, Wm. Agmondesham 
Ure, Masterton .. .. «- Weymouth 


Uxsripes, earl of .. Anglesey 
VALLETORT, viscount .. Lostwithiel 
Van Homricu, P. .. .. Drogheda 


VauGuavn, sir Rob. W. bart. Merioneths. 


Vernon, Granville, G. V. .. Litchfield 
Vixirers, Thomas H. Hedon 
Vivian, sir Rich. Hussey Windsor 


Vyvyan, sir R. Rawl. bart... Cornwall 
Watruman, Robert London 
Waker, Joshua .. Aldeburgh 
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Wa.po sg, hon. John King’s Lynn 


Watronp, Bethel .. .. Sudbury 
Warburton, Henry .. Bridport 
Warp, William .. .. -. London 


W aRRENDER, tt. hon. sir G. bt. Westbury 
Wess, Edward .4 «- «+ Gloucester 
Wetts, John .. «.. «+ Mardstone 
Wemyss, James .. .. «. «+ Fife 
West, Frederick R. .. .. Denbigh 
Westenra, hon. Henry R. Monaghansh. 
Western, Charles Callis .. Essex 
WerTHERELL, rt. hon. sir C. .. Hastings 


Wiirsreap, Wm. Henry Bedford 
WuirsBReEaD, Sam. Chas. .. Middlesex 
White, Samuel .. Leitrimshire 
Waite, Henry . - Dublinshire 


Wuitmore, Thomas .. .. Bridgnorth 


Wuirmors, Will. Woolryche Bridgnorth 
Wicram, William New Ross 
WiteranaM, Edward B. .. «. Dover 
Witprauam, George Stockbridge 
Witxins, Walter . Radnorshire 
Wirxs, John Sudbury 
Witiiams, Owen .- Mariow 


Wixtrams, sir Robert, bart... Beaumaris 


Witttams, Robert Dorchester 
Witirams, Thomas Peers Marlow 
Witiiams, John .. 4. «« Llchester 
Witioveney, Henr . Newark 


Wrimot-Horton, R.J. Newcastle. Staff. 
Witson, sir Robert .. Southwark 
Witson, William W. C. .. Cockermouth 
Witson,James .. .. «. «oe York 
Witson, Richard F. .. «. Yorkshire 
Win, hon. George M. .. «. Maldon 
Wiynineoron, sit Thos. E. Worcestersh. 


Woprnouss, Edmond .- Norfolk 
Woop, Matthew .. .. London 
Woop, Thomas Breconshire 
Woop, Charles Grimsby 
Woop, John 1s «+ «e «oe Preston 
Worcester, marquis of Monmouth 
Wricurson, William B. Retford 


Wrortescey, sir John bart. Staffordsh. 
Wynpuam, Wadham New Sarum 
Wyywy, rt. hon. C. W. W. Montgomerys. 
Wywy, sir Watkin Wm. bt. Denbighsh. 
Wynne, Owen .. .. «+ «+ Sligo 


Watt, Chas. Baring .. .. Wareham| Wyvitt, Marmaduke .. .. York 
Wautacz, rt. hon. Th. .. Weymouth | Yorke, sir Joseph Sydney .. Ryegate 
SPEAKER, 


Tut Ricut Hon. Cuartes Manners Surtron. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER OF COUNTIES, BOROUGHS, &c. 





Double Returns are marked thus || || 





ENGLAND AND WALES. 


ABINGDON. 

John Maberly. 
AGMONDESHAM. 

T. T. Drake, 

W. T. Drake. 

Sr. ALBANS. 
Christopher Smith, 
John Easthope. 

ALDBOROUGH. 
C. J. Fynes Clinton, 
Sir Alex. Grant, bart. 

ALDEBURGH. 

Joshua Walker, 
J. W. Croker. 
ANDOVER. 
Sir John Pollen, bart. 
T. A. Smith, jun. 
ANGLESEA. 
Earl of Uxbridge. 
APPLEBY. 
Hon. H. Tufton, 
Visct. Maitland. 
ARUNDEL. 
Edw. Lombe, 
John Atkins. 

ASHBURTON. 
Sir L. V. Palk, bart. 
Rt. hon. W. S. Bourne. 

AYLESBURY. 
Lord Nugent, 

William Rickford. 
BANBURY. 
Hon. Arth. C. Legge. 

BARNSTAPLE. 
Frederick Hodgson, 
Henry Alexander. 

Batu. 
Lord John Thynne, 
Earl of Brecknock. 
BEAUMARIS. 
Sir Rob. Williams, bart. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Marquis of Tavistock, 
Themas P. Macqueen. 
BepFrorp. 
Lord Geo. Wm. Russell, 
William Henry Whitbread. 





Great Brpwin. 


Rt. hon Sir J. Nicholl, . 


John Jacob Buxton. 
BEERALSTON. 

Lord Lovaine, 

Hon. P. Ashburnham. 
BERKSHIRE. 

Charles Dundas, 

Robert Palmer. 


BERWICK. 
Marcus Beresford. 
BevERLEY. 
John Stewart, 
C. H. Batley. 
BewD.Ley. 
W. A. Roberts. 
Bisnop’s Castle. 
William Holmes, 
Edward Rogers. 
BLECHINGLEY. 
Charles Tennyson. 
Bopmyn. 
Davies Gilbert, 
H. B. Seymour. 
BoROUGHBRIDGE. 
George Munday, 
Henry Dawkins. 
BossIneEyY. 
Hon. J. Stuart-Wortley, 
Edward R. Tunno. 
Boston. 
G. J. Heathcote, 
Neil Malcolm. 
BRACKLEY. 
R. Haldane Bradshaw, 
James Bradshaw. 
BRAMBER. 
John Irving, 
Hon. F. G. Calthorp. 
BRECONSHIRE. 
Thomas Wood. 
BRECON. 
George Gould Morgan. 
BriIpGENORTH. 
Thomas Whitmore, 
W, W. Whitmore. 








BrIDGEWATER. 
William Astell, 
C. K. K. Tynte. 
BRIDPORT. 
Sir H. D. C. St. Paul, 
Henry Warburton. 
BrisTOL. 
Henry Bright, 
Rich. Hart Davis. 
BucKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Marquis of Chandos, 
Hon. Robert J. Smith. 
BucKINGHAM. 

Sir George Nugent, bart. 
Rt. hon. W. H. Fremantle. 
CALLINGTON. 

Matthias Attwood, 
Alexander Baring. 
CALNE. 
Hon. James Abercromby, 
Sir James Macdonald. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Lord C. S. Manners, 
Lord F. G. Osborne. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 
Lord Palmerston, 
Sir J. S. Copley. 
CAMBRIDGE BorovuGH. 
Fred. Wm. Trench, 
Marquis of Graham. 
CAMELFORD. 
Mark Milbank, 
Sheldon Cradock. 
CANTERBURY. 
S. R. Lushington, 
Lord Clifton, 
CarpIrFF. 
Lord P. J. H. C. Stewart. 
CARDIGANSHIRE. 
Wm. Edw. Powell. 
CARDIGAN 
Pryse Pryse. 
CARLISLE. 
Sir Philip Musgrave, bart, 
Sir J. R. G. Graham, bart, 
CARMARTHENSHIRE, 


Hon, G. R, Rice-Trevor, 











CARMARTHEN. 
John Jones. 


CARNARVONSHIRE. 
Lord Newborough. 
CARNARVON. 
Lord William Paget. 
Caste RisinG. 
Hon. F. Grev. Howard, 
Lord H. Cholmondeley. 


CHESHIRE. 
Davies Davenport, 
Wilbraham Egerton. 

CHESTER. 
Viscount Belgrave, 
Hon. Robert Grosvenor. 

CHICHESTER. 

Lord J. George Lennox, 


William Stephen Poyntz. 


CHIPPENHAM. 
Eben. Fuller Maitland, 
Frederick Gye. 
CHRISTCHURCH. 
Rt. hon. G. H. Rose, 
George P. Rose. 
CIRENCESTER. 
Lord Apsley, 
Joseph Cripps. 
CLITHEROW. 
Hon. Robert Curzon, 
Hon. P. F. Cust. 
’ CocKERMOUTH. 
Viscount Garlies. 
CoLcHESTER. 
Sir G. H. Smyth, bart. 
D. W. Harvey. 
CorFe-CastTLe. 
John Bond, 
George Bankes. 
CorNWALL. 
Sir R. Raw. Vyvyan, bt. 
E. W. W. Pendarvis. 
CovENTRY. 
Richard E. Heathcote, 
Thomas B. Fyler. 
CriIcKLADE. 
Joseph Pitt, 
Robert Gordon. 
CuMBERLAND. 
Sir John Lowther, bart, 
J. C. Curwen. 
DartMoutu. 
John Bastard, 
J. H. Cooper. 
DENBIGHSHIRE. 
Sir W. W. Wynn, bart. 
DENBIGH. || || 
Frederick R. West, 
Joseph Ablet, 
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DERBYSHIRE. 
Lord G. A. H. Cavendish, 
Francis Mundy: 
Dersy. 
Henry F. C. Cavendish, 
Samuel Crompton. 
Devizes. 
John Pearse, 
G. W. Taylor. 
DEVONSHIRE. 
Sir T. D. Acland, bart, 
Edm. Pollexfen Bastard. 


DorcuHEsTER. 
Robert Williams, 
Hon. A. Ashley-Cooper. 

DorRSETSHIRE. 
Edward Berk. Portman, 
Henry Bankes. 

Dover. 

Edward B. Wilbraham, 
C. P. Thomson. 


DownTon. 


Droitwicu. 
Earl of Sefton, 
J.H. H. Foley. 
Dunwicu. 
Michael Barne, 
And. Arcedeckne. 
DuruaM. 
John George Lambton, 
Hon. W. J. F. Powlett. 
Dvuruyam. 
Michael Angelo Taylor, 
Sir Henry Hardinge. 
East Looe. 
J. D. B. Elphinstone, 
Hon. W. S. Lascelles. 
Epmunps, Bury Sr. 
Earl of Euston, 
Earl Jermyn. 
Essex. 
Charles C. Western, 
Sir Eliab Harvey, 
EvresHaM. 
Sir C. Cockerell, bart, 
Edward Protheroe. 
EXETER. 
S. T. Kekewich, 
Lewis W. Buck. 
Eye. 
Sir Miles Nightingall, 
Sir Edward Kerrison. 
FLINTSHIRE. 


Sir Thomas Moystyn, bart. 


FLInt. 


Sir E, Price Lloyd, bart. 











Fowey. 
George Lucy, 
Hon. R. H. Eden. 


GatTTon. 
Hon. W. Scott, 
M. G. Prendergast. 
Str. GERMAINS. 

Rt. hon. C. Arbuthnot, 
Charles Ross. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
Sir Christ. Cole, bt. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Lord. R. E. H. Somerset, 
Sir Berk. W. Guise, bart. 


GLOUCESTER. 
Edward Webb, 
Robert Bransby Cooper. 
GRANTHAM. 
Frederick J. Talmash, 
Mont. J. Cholmeley. 


Great Grimssy. 
Charles Wood, 
George F. Heneage. 

East GRINSTEAD. 
Lord Strathaven, 
Hon. C. C. C. Jenkinson. 

' GUILDFORD. 

Arthur Onslow, 
George C. Norton. 


HALLESTON. 
Lord J. N. Townshend, 
Marquis of Carmarthen. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
John Fleming, 
Sir W. Heathcote, bart. 
Harwicu. 
Rt. hon. J. C. Herries, 
Sir Nic. Conyng. Tindal. 
HasLeMERE. 
George L.Thompson, 
John Beckett. 
HastTinGs. 
Sir C. Wetherell, knight. 
HAVERFORDWEST. 
Richard B. Philips. 
HeEpon. 
John Baillie, 
T. H. Villiers. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Sir J. Geers Cotterell, bart. 
Robert Price. 
HEREFORD. 
Lord Eastnor, 
Edward B. Clive. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Sir J. S. Sebright, 
Nicholson Calvert. 


























































_ © Hertrorp. 
Thomas Byron, 
Thomas S. Duncombe. 

HEYTESBURY. 
E. H. A’Court, 
Henry S. Northcote. 

HicHam-FERRERS. 
Hon. F. Ponsonby. 

Hinpon. 
Hon. A. G. Calthorpe, 
Hon. G. M. Fortescue. 


Honrron. 
Joseph J. Guest, 
Harry B. Lott. 
HorsHaM. 
Robert Hurst. 
HuNTINGDONSHIRE, 
William H. Fellowes, 
Lord Mandeville. 
HunTINGDON. 
John Calvert, 
James Stuart. 
Hy tne. 
Stewart Marjoribanks, 
Sir R. T. Farquhar, bart. 
IpswIcH. 
William Haldimand, 
Robert Torrens. 
IVELCHESTER. 
Richard Sharp, 
John Williams. 
Ives, Sr. 
Sir Chris. Hawkins, 
James Halse. . 
Kent. 
Wm. Philip Honeywood, 
Sir E. Knatchbull, bart. 
Kine’s Lynn. 
Hon J. Walpole, 
Lord W. C. Bentinck. 


Kincston-uron-HuLL. 


Daniel Sykes, 
Aug. J. O’Niel. 
KNARESBOROUGH. 
Right hon. G. Tierney, 
Sir J. Mackintosh. 
LANCASHIRE. 
John Blackburne, 
Lord Stanley. 
LANCASTER. 
J. F. Cawthorne, 
Thomas Greene. 
P LAUNCESTON. 
ames Brogden, 
Hon. P. a Patiow. 
LELCESTERSHIRE. 
Lord R. Manners, 
G, A. Legh-Keck. 
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LEICESTER. 
Sir .C. A. Hastings, bart. 
Robert O. Cave. 
LEOMINSTER.|||| 

Lord Hotham, 
Rowland Stephenson, 
Thomas Bish. 

LEWEs.. 
Sir John Shelley, bart. 
Thomas R. Kemp. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Charles Chaplin, 


Sir W. Am. Ingleby, bart. 


LINCOLN. 
J. N. Fazakerley, 
C. D. W. Sibthorp. 
LISKEARD. 
Sir W. H. Pringle, 
Lord Eliot. 
LITCHFIELD. 
Sir George Anson, 
George G. V. Vernon. 
LIVERPOOL. 
Gen. Gascoyne, 
Rt. hon. W. Huskisson. 
Lonpon. 
William Thompson, 
Robert Waithman, 
Matthew Wood, 
William Ward. 
LostTWITHIEL. 
Viscount Valletort, 
Hon, Edw. Cust. 
LuDGERSHALL. 
Hon. G. J. W. A. Ellis, 
Edw. T. Foley. 
LupDLow. 
Lord Clive, 
Hon. Robt. H. Clive. 


Lyme Recis. 
Hon. Henry Fane, 
John Thomas Fane. 
LYMINGTON. 
Walter Boyd, 
Guy I. Prendergast. 
MaIpDsTONE. 
Abraham W. Robarts, 
John Wells. 
Matpon. 
Hon. Geo. M. A. Win, 
T. B. Lennard. 
MaLMESBURY. 
Sir Charles Forbes, bart. 
John Forbes. 
MALTon. 
John Charles Ramsden, 
Viscount Normanby. 


MARLBOROUGH. 
Earl Bruce, 
Lord Brudenell. 
Great Mar.Low. 
Owen Williams, 
Thomas P. Williams. 
Mawess, Sr. 
Sir S. B. Morland, bart. 
Sir C. E. Carrington, bart. 
MERIONETHSHIRE. 
Sir R. W. Vaughan, bart. 
MicuaEL, Sr. 
H. Labouchere, 
William Leake. | 
MIDDLESEX. 
George Byng, 
S. C. Whitebread. 
MIDHURST. 
John Smith, 
Abel Smith. 
Mi.tsorne-Porr. 
Lord Graves, 
Arthur Chichester. 
MINEHEAD, 
John Fownes Luttrell, 
James Blair. 
Mon MOUTHSHIRE. 
Sir Charles Morgan, bart. 
Lord G. C. H. Somerset. 
Monmouth. 
Marquis of Worcester. 
MontTGOMERYSHIRE. 
Rt. hon. C. W. W. Wynn. 
MonTGoMERY. 
Henry Clive. 
MorPetu. 
William Ord, 
Lord Morpeth. 
NEWARK. 
Sir William Henry Clinton, 
Henry Willoughby. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LINE 
Rt. hon. R. J. W. Horton, 
Richardson Borradaile. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Sir M. W. Ridley, bart., 
Cuthbert Ellison. 
NEWPORT. 
Jonathan Raine, 
Hon. C. G. B. Percy. 
NEwPort. 
Rt. hon. George Canning, 
Hon. Wm. H. J. Scott. 
NEwTON. 
Thomas Legh, 
Thomas Alcock. 
NEwrToun. 
Hudson Gurney, 





C. H.C, Cavendish, 








Norvork. 
Thomas William Coke, 
Edmond Wodehouse. 

NORTHALLERTON. 
Hon. Hen.. Lascelles. 
NorRTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Wm. Ralph Cartwright, 
Viscount Althorp. 
NorTHAMPTON. 
Sir G. Robinson, bart., 
W. L.. Maberly. 
NoRTHUMBERLAND. 
Hon. Henry T. Liddell, 
Matthew Bell. 
, Norwicu. 
William Smith, 
Jonathan Peel. 
NoTTinGHAMSHIRE. 
Frank Sotheron, 
John S. Lumley. 
NotTtTinGHAM. 
Joseph Birch, 
Lord Rancliffe. 
OKEHAMPTON. 
Sir C. Domville, 
Joseph H. Strutt. 
. Orrorp. 
Sir H. F. Cooke. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 
Wm. Henry Ashurst, 
John Fane. 
OxrForpD. 
J. I. Lockhart, - 
J. H. Langston. 


Oxrorp, UNIVERSITY. 


Right hon. Robert. Peel, 
Thomas G. B. Estcourt. 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 
Sir John Owen, bart. 
PEMBROKE. 
Hugh O. Owen. 
PENRYN. 
David Barclay, 
William Manning. 
PETERBOROUGH. 
James Scarlett, 
Sir Robert Heron, bart. 
PETERSFIELD. 
Hylton Jolliffe, 
William Marshall. 
PiyMouTu. 
Sir W. Congreve, bart. 
Sir T. B. Martin, bart. 
PrymPprTon-EaR.Le. 
Gibbs C. Antrobus, 
Sir C. Wetherell, knight. 
PonTEFRACT. 
Thomas Houldsworth, 
Le Gendre N. Starkie, 
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Poote. 


Benjamin Lester Lester, 
Hon. W. F. 8. Ponsonby. 


PorTsMOUTH. 
John Carter, 
Francis Baring. 
PRESTON. 
Hon. E. G. 8. Stanley, 
John Wood. 
QUEENBOROUGH. 
John Capel, 
Lord Downes. 
RADNORSHIRE. 
Walter Wilkins. 
RADNOR. 
Richard Price. 
READING. 
J. B. Monck, 
George Spence. 
RETFORD. 
Hon. Sir R. L. Dundas, 
W. B. Wrightson. 
RicHMOND. 
Thomas Dundas, 
S. B. M. Barrett. 
Rippon. 
Right hon. F. J. Robinson, 
Lan. Shadwell. 
RocuHEsTER. 
Ralph Bernal, 
Hon. H. Dundas. 
Romney. 
G. H. D. Pennant, 
George W. Tapps. 
RuTLAND. 
Sir Gerard N. Noel, bart. 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote, bt. 
Rye. 
Richard Arkwright, 
Henry Bonham. 
RYEGATE. 
Sir J. S. Yorke, 
James Cocks. 
SaLop. 
Sir Rowland.Hill, bart., 
John Cresset Pelham. 
SALTASH. 
Andrew Spottiswoode, 
Henry Monteith. 
SANDWICH. 
Sir E. W. C. R. Owen, 
Joseph Marryatt. 
Sarum, New 
Viscount Folkstone, 
Wadham Wyndham. 
Sarum, OLD 
James Alexander, 


Josias Du Pre Alexander. 





ScARBOROUGH. 
Right hon. C. M. Sutton, 
Hon. Edmond Phipps. 

SEAFORD. 
Aug. E. Ellis, 
J. Fitzgerald. 

SHAFTESBURY. 
R. Leycester, jun. 

E. D. Davenport. 

SHOREHAM. 
Sir C. M. Burrell, bart. 
Henry Howard. 

SHREWSBURY, 
Panton Corbett, 
Robert A. Slaney. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 
William Dickenson, 


Sir T. B, Lethbridge, bart. 


SovuTHAMPTON, 
William Chamberlayne, 
Abel R. Dottin. 

SOUTHWARK. 
Charles Calvert, 

Sir Robert T. Wilson. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Edw. John Littleton, 
Sir John Wrottesley. 
STAFFORD. 
Ralph Benson. 
STAMFORD. 
Lord Thomas Cecil, 
Thomas Chaplin. 
STEYNING. 
George R. Philips, 
P. Du Cane. 

STOCKBRIDGE. 

Thomas Grosvenor, 
G. Wilbraham. 
SuDBURY. 
John Wilks, . 
Bethel Walrond. 
SuFFOLK. 
Thomas Sherlock Gooch, 
Sir W. Rowley, bart. 
SuRREY. 
Wm. Joseph Denison, 
Charles N. Pallmer. 
Sussex. 
Walter Burrell, 
E. J. Curteis. 
TAMWORTH. 
Lord C. V. Townshend, 
William Yates Peel. 
TAVISTOCK. 
Lord viscount Ebrington, 
Lord W. Russell. . 
TAUNTON. 
Henry Seymour, 


William Peachy. 
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TEWKESBURY. 

John Edm. Dowdeswell, 
John Martin. 

THETFORD. 
Lord Chas. Fitzroy, jun. 
W. B. Baring. 

THIRSK. 

Robert Frankland, 
Robt. Greenhill Russell. 


TIVERTON. 
Viscount Sandon, 
Right hon. Rich, Ryder. 
Torness. 
T. Peregrine Courtenay, 
Viscount Barnard. 


TREGONY. 
S. Lushington, 
J. Brougham. 

TRURO. 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset, 
W. E. Tomline. 
WALLINGFORD. 

William Lewis Hughes, 
Robert Knight. 

WareEHAmM. 
John Calcraft, 
Charles B. Wall. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Dugdale Strat. Dugdale, — 


Francis Lawley. 
WaRWICK. 
John Tomes, 
Hon. sir C. J. Greville. 
WELILs. 
Charles Wm. Taylor, 
John Paine Tudway. 
WENDOVER. 
George Smith, 
Samuel Smith. 
WENLOCK. 
Hon. J. G. W. Forester, 
P. B. Thompson. 
WEOBLY. 
Sir G. Cockburn, bart, 
Lord W. Thyone. 
WesTBURY. 
Sir M. Masseh Lopez, 


Rt. hon. sir G. Warrender. 


West Looe. 
John Buller, 
Charles Buller. 
WESTMINSTER. 
Sir Francis Burdett, bart. 
J. C. Hobhouse. 
WESTMORLAND. 
Viscount Lowther, 


Hon. H, Cecil Lowther. 
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| WeyvMourn & Metcomse | 


Reis. 
Right hon, T. Wallace, 
Masterton Ure, 
Thos. Fowell Buxton, 
John Gordon. 
WHITCHURCH. 
Samuel Scott, 


‘| Hon. J. R. Townshend. 


WIGAN. 
Alex. Hodson, 
James Lindsay. 
WILTON. 
John H. Penruddocke, 
Edward Baker. 
WILTSHIRE. 
John Benett, 
Sir J. D. Astley. 
WINCHELSEA. 
Henry Brougham, 
Viscount Howick. 
WINCHESTER. 
P. St. John Mildmay, 
Sir Edward H. East. 
WINpsor. 
John Ramsbottom, 
Sir R. H. Vivian. 
WoopsrTock. 
Marquis of Blandford, 
Lord Ashley. 
Woorron-BasseErvr. 
Horace Twiss, 
George Phillips. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Hon. H. B. Lygon, 


Sir T. E. Winnington, bt. 


WoRrCESTER. 
T. H. H. Davies, 
G. R. Robinson. 
WycomBe, 
Sir J. D. King, bart. 
Sir Thomas Baring, bart. 
YARMOUTH. 
Hon. George Anson, 
C. E. Rumbold. 


Yarmouth Hants. 
Lord Binning, 
Joseph Phillimore. 

YORKSHIRE. || || 

Viscount Milton, 
Hon. Wm. Duncombe, 
Richard F. Wilson, 
John Marshall. 


York. 
Marmaduke Wyvill, 
James Wilson. 





SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEENSHIRE. 
Hon. William Gordon. 
ABERDEEN, &c, 
Joseph Hume. 


ARGYLESHIRE. 
Walter Fred. Campbell. 


AYRSHIRE. 
James Montgomerie. 


Ayr, &c. 
Thos. Fras. Kennedy. 


BAaNFSHIRE. 
Earl of Fife. 


BERWICKSHIRE. 
Hon. Ant. Maitland. 


Cairuness and Bure. 
Hon. James Sinclair. 
Crait, &c. 
James Balfour. 
Cromarty and Nairn. 
Duncan Davidson. 
DuMBARTONSHIRE. 
John Campbell. 
DuMPFRIES-SHIRE. 
Sir W. Johnstone Hope. 
Dumrrigs, &c, 
Wm. Robt. K. Douglas. 
Dysart, &c. 
Sir R. C. Ferguson. 
EDINBURGHSHIRE. 
Sir George Clerk, bart. 
EDINBURGH. 
Hon. Francis W. Grant. 
ELGINSHIRE. 
Right hon. W. Dundas. 
Eten, &c. 
Hon. Alexander Duff. 
FIFESHIRE, 
James Wemyss. 
FoRFARSHIRE, 
Hon. Wm. R. Maule. 
Forrar, &c. 
Hon. Hugh Lindsay. 
Foxrtroset, &c. 
Robert Grant. 
Grascow, &c. 
Archibald Campbell. 
HADDINGTONSHIRE. 
Lord John Hay. 
HappinecTon, &c. 
Adolph. J. Dalrymple. 
INVERKEITHING, &c. 
Robert Downie. 
INVERNESS-SHIRE. 
Right hon. ©, Grant. 
KINCARDINESHIRE. 


Hon, Hugh Arbuthnot, 








Kinross and CLAcKMA- 
NANSHIRE. 
George E. Graham. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
Robert C, Fergusson. 
KIRKWALL, &c. 
Sir Hugh Innes, bart. 
LANARKSHIRE. 
Lord Arch. Hamilton. 
LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 
Hon. sir Alex. Hope. 
OrkNEY and SHETLAND- 
SHIRE. 
Hon. G. H. L. Dundas. 
PEEBLESHIRE. 
Sir J. Montgomery, bart. 
PERTHSHIRE. 
Sir George Murray. 
RENFREWSHIRE. 
John Maxwell. 
Ross-SHIRE. 
Sir J. W. Mackenzie. 
RoxBURGHSHIRE. 
Henry F. Scott. 
SELKIRKSHIRE. 
William Elliot Lockhart. 
SELKIRK, &Cc. 
Adam Hay. 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Henry Home-Drummond. 
SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 
Lord F. L. Gower. 
WIGTONSHIRE. 
Sir W. Maxwell, bart. 
WicrTon, &c. 
John H. Lowther. 








IRELAND. 


ANTRIM. 
Hon. John B. R. O’Neil, 
Edm. Macnaghten. 
ARMAGH. 
Hon. H. Caulfield. 
Charles Brownlow. 
ArMaAGH BoroucGu. 
Rt. hon. H. Goulburn. 
ATHLONE. 
Richard Handcock. 
Banpon-BripGE. 
BELFAST. 
Earl of Belfast. 
CARLOWSHIRE. 
Henry Bruen, 
Thomas Kavanagh. 
CaRLow, 


Lord Tullamore. 
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CARRICKFERGUS. 
Sir Ar. Chichester, bart. 


CASHELL. 
Eben. J. Collett. 


CAVANSHIRE, 
Henry Maxwell. 
A. Saunderson. 

CLARE. 
Rt. hon. W. V. Fitzgerald, 
Lucius O’Brien. 
CLONMEL. 

Jas. H. M. Dawson. 


CoLERAINE. 
Sir John Brydges. 
Cork. 
Viscount Ennismore, 
Hon. Robert King. 
Cork, Ciry. 
Sir N.C. Colthurst, bart. 
DoNEGALSHIRE. 
Lt. gen. Geo. V. Hart, 
Earl of Mountcharles. 
DownsHIRE. 
Lord Arthur Hill, 
Lord Castlereagh. 
DownPATRICK. 
J. W. Maxwell. 
DROGHEDA. 
P. Van Homrigh. 
DUBLINSHIRE. 
Rich. Wogan Talbot, 
Henry White. 
Dusuin, City. 
George Moore, 
Henry Grattan. 
Dusiin, UNIVERSITY. 
Rt. hon. W. C. Plunkett. 
DuNDALK. 
Charles Barclay. 
DUNGANNON. 
Hon. Thomas Knox. 
DuUNGARVAN,. 
Hon. George Lamb. 
ENNIs. 
Thomas F. Lewis. 
ENNISKILLEN. 
Richard Magenis, sen. 
FERMANAGHSHIRE. 
Gen. M. Archdall, 
Viscount Corry. 
GALWAYSHIRE, 
James Daly, 
Richard Martin. 
GALWAY. 
James O’Hara. 
KERRYSHIRE. 
Right hon. M. Fitzgerald, 
William Hare, 





KILDARESHIRE. 
Lord W. C. O’Brien 
Fitzgerald, 
Robert Latouche. 
KILKENNYSHIRE. 
Hon. C. H. Butler-Clarke, 
Lord Duncannon. 
KILKENNY. 
J. Doherty. 
Kinea’s County. 
Thomas Bernard. 
Lord Oxmantown. 
KINSALE. 
John Russell. 
LEITRIM. 
Lord Clements, 
Samuel White. 
LIMERICK. 
Hon, Rich. H. Fitzgibbon. 
T. Lloyd. 
LIMERICK, City. 
Thomas Spring Rice. 
LISBURNE. 
Henry Meynell. 
LONDONDERRY. 
George Robert Dawson. 
Alexander Robert Stewart. 
LonpDonDERRY, City. 
Rt. hon. sir G. Fitzgerald 
Hill, bart. 
LONGFORDSHIRE. 
G. J. visc. Forbes. 
Sir G. R. Fetherstone, bart. 
LowTHSHIRE. 
John Leslie Foster, 
Alexander Dawson. 
Mattiow. 
Charles D. O. Jephson. 
Mayo. 
James Browne, 
Lord Bingham. 
MEATHSHIRE. 
Earl of Bective, 
Sir M. Somerville, bart. 
MonaGuan. 
Hon. H. R. Westenra, 
E. J. Shirley. 
NEWRY. 
Hon. J. H. Knox. 
PoRTARLINGTON, 
James Farquhar. 
QuEEN’s County. 
Sir Henry Parnell, bart. 
Sir Chas. Henry Coote. 
RoscoMMONSHIRE. 
Arthur French, 
Hon. .R. King. 
. New Ross, Town, 
William Wigram. 
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SLIGOSHIRE,. 
Edw. Synge Cooper, 
Hon. Henry King. 


TYRONESHIRE. 
William Stewart, 
Hon. H. T. Lowry Corry. 


WEXFORDSHIRE. 


R. Shapland Carew, 
Viscount Stopford. 


Suico. WATERFORD. WEXFORD. 
Owen Wynne. Richard Power, Henry Evans. 
TIPPERARY. H. V. Stuart. WickLow. 


Hon. F. A. Prittie. 
J. H. Hutchinson. 


TRALEE. 
James Cuff, 





H. M. Tuite. 


WatErForD, City. 
Rt. H. sir J. Newport, bart. 
WeEsTMEATH. 

Gust. Rochfort, 


Hon. Gran. Lev. Proby, 
James Grattan. 


YOUGHALL. 
Hon. George Ponsonby. 








The NUMBER of MEMBERS sent by each County, &c. to Parliament. 











Bedfordshire ........ 4| Kent .....cceeee eee 10) Suffolk ....cccccees 16 
Berkshire .......+. « 9| Lancashire.......... 14] Surrey ....cccccoee 14 
Buckinghamshire .... 14] Leicestershire........ 4] Sussex ..... vere y 20 
Cambridgeshire ...... 6 | Lincolnshire ........ 12 | Warwickshire........ 6 
Cheshire.......... es 4] Middlesex ........ -- 8{| Westmoreland ...... 4 
Cornwall ...0....0- 42 | Monmouthshire ...... 3} Wilteheme isc iccsess 34 
Cumberland ........ 6 | Norfolk .....esseees 12 | Worcestershire ...... 9 
Derbyshire.......... 4| Northamptonshire .... 9} Yorkshire .......... 32 
Devonshire.......... 26| Northumberland .... 8 oe 
Dorsetshire.......... 20| Nottinghamshire .... 8 473 
ere .-» 4] Oxfordshire .....-.. 9{ Cinque Ports........ 16 
EMOK oo cicsnees eee. 8] Rutlandshire ....... o Si Wasa cticas ooss 24 
Gloucestershire ...... 8 | Shropshire .......... 12 | Scotland. .......20 - 45 
Herefordshire........ 8 | Somersetshire........ 18) Ireland ........... - 100 
Hertfordshire ........ 6] Hampshire.......... 26 — 
Huntingdonshire 4 | Staffordshire ........ 10 Total ...scecsee 658 

Members for EnGLanp and WALEs ...... 513 

weerrr TT SCOTLAND ..cccecsecos 45 

6se¥ers oss FRREAMM ccccccccccccseases TD 

TOTAL. ....... 658 








CHIEF OFFICERS 


Chief Clerk, Jouw Henry Ley, Esq. 

Clerk Assistant, Joun Rickman, Esq. 

Second Clerk Assistant, W1Lt1aM Ley, 
Esq. 

Clerk of Committees of Privileges and 
Elections, Tuomas Dyson, Esq. 

Prin. Com. Clks., E. Srracery, J. Ben- 
son, A. Benson, and J. Dorincron, 





Esqrs. 


OF THE HOUSE. 


Clerks of the Journals and Papers, Gro. 
Wuirtam, Esq. 

Clerks of the Ingrossments, Epwarp 
Srracey, Esq., and Mr. Davip 
JONES. 

Serjeant at Arms, Hex. Seymour, Esq. 

Chaplain, The Rev. EveLyn Surron. 

Secretary to the Speaker, Ep. Pui.uips, 
Esq. 
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OFFICERS OF STATE. 
(Nov. 1826.) 





MINISTRY OF ENGLAND. 


Earl of Harrowby ........ Lord President of the Council. 

Earl of Eldon ........++-+ Lord High Chancellor. 

Earl of Westmoreland...... Lord Privy Seal. 

Earl of Liverpool..... ...++ First Lord of the Treasury (Prime Minister). 


Right Hon. F. J; Robinson... Chancellor and-Under Treasurer of the Exchequer, 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer for Ireland. 

Lord Viscount Melville .... First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Duke of Wellington ...... Master General of the Ordnance. 

Right Hon. Robert Peel .... Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

Right Hon. George Canning Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


Earl Bathurst ..... cseeeee Secretary of State for the Department of War and the 
Colonies. 

Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn President of the Board of Control for the Affairs of 
India. 


Right Hon. Lord Bexley.... Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Right Hon, W. Huskisson.. Treasurer of the Navy, and President of the Board of 
Trade. 

Viscount Sidmouth ...... ee 


The above formed the Cabinet, 


Viscount Palmerston ...... Secretary at War. 
Right Hon. W. V. Fitzgerald Paymaster General of the Forces. 
Lord Frederick Montague .. Postmaster General. 
Viscount Beresford ........ Lieut.-general of the Ordnance. 
S. R. Lushington, Esq. .. 
J. C. Herries, Esq. ...... 
Right Hon. Thomas Wallace Master of the Mint. 
Right Hon. Charles Grant .. Vice President of the Board of Trade 
Right Hon. Ch. Arbuthnot... First Commissioner of Woods and Forests. 
Duke of Montrose ........ Lord Chamberlain, 
Marquis Conyngham ...... Lord Steward. 
Duke of Dorset .......... Master of the Horse. 
Sir Charles Wetherell, Knt... Attorney General. 

Solicitor General. 


MINISTRY OF IRELAND. 


Marquis Wellesley ........ Lord Lieutenant. 

Lord Manners ..........+- Lord High Chancellor. 

Right Hon. Henry Goulburn Chief Secretary. 

Right Hon. Sir G. Fitz. Hill Vice Treasurer of the Exchequer. 
Right Hon. Wm. C, Plunkett Attorney General. 

Henry Joy, Esq. ....... _ «+ Solicitor General. 


Joint Secretaries of the Treasury. 


Lord Amherst ...........- Governor General of India. 

















As wm adverting to any Proceedings in Parliament, the Reader must 





have frequent occasion to refer to “ Hansarv’s PARLIAMENTARY 
History,” and to the Two Series of ‘“‘ Hansarn’s PARLIAMENTARY 


DesateEs;” the subjoined Tastes, which exhibit at one view the 


period comprised in each volume of those Works, will be found very 









































a useful. 
A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
Shewing the A.D. and the A.R. in which the || Shewing the A. D. and the A. R. in which the 
Thirty-six Volumes of Hansarp’s ParttaMEN- |} Volumes of the First and Second Series of 
TarY History or ENGLAND respectively com- Hansarp’s PartraMentary Depares respec- 
mence and conclude. tively commence and conclude. 
VOL. I| 6 Wm. 11072 to 22 James I 1624 fies “ 
II| 1 Cas. I 1625 .. 18 Cas. I 1642 Hirst Series. 
IV| 12 —— II 1660 .. 4 James II 1688 IlI—V} 45 — 1805 
Vi 4Jas. II 1688 .. 13 Wm. III 1702 VI—VIII 46 — 1806 
VI| 1 Anne 1702 ..13 Anne 1714 VIII—IX| 47 —— — 1806/7 
VII} 1 Geo. I 1714... 8Geo. I 1722 X—XI/ 48 — 1808 
Vill] 9 — — 1722 .. 6 Geo. 11 1733 XII__XtTv|49 —— — 1809 
IX] 6Geo. II 1733 .. 10 -—— — 1737 XV—XVIII50 — 1810 
X|/10 —— — 1737 .. 12 —— — 1739 XVUI—xx]51 — 1810/11 
X1}13 — — 1739 .. 14 — — 1741 XXI—-Xxxt1|s2 —_ — 1812 
ee Oe 6 me XXIV—XXVI|53 —— — 1812/13 
XIII) 16 —— — 1743 .. 20 ——- — 1747 XXVII—XXVIII|54 —— — 1813/14 
XIV|20 —— — 1747 .. 26 —— — 1753 XXIX—XXX1/55 — — 1814/15 
XVI} 5 Geo. III 1765 . 1 —— — 1771 XXXV—XXXVI 57 — 1817 
XVIN}1] —— — 1771 -. 14—— — 1774 || = XXX VII—XXXVIII|58 —— — 1818 
i XVIII} 15 —— — 1774 .. 17 —~— — 1777 XXXIX—XLI59 — 1819 
| XX/ 19 — 1778 .. 20 — 1780 ee 
| Te, — 1 Be, — 7 . 
xxii] 21 —— — 1781 7; 92 —_ — 1782 Helv Series. 
XXIII} 22 —— — 1782 .. 24 -——. — 1783 VOL. I—III| 1 Geo. IV 1820 
XXIV) 24 — — 1783 .. 295 —. — 1°85 IV—V| 2—— — 1821 
4 XXVj 25 — 1785 .. 26 ___ — 1786 viI—VIl 3— — 1822 
3 XXVI/26_.. — 1786 .. 28 —__. — 1788 VIII—IX | 4-—— — 1823 
—— — 1788 .. 29 ——. — 1789 X—XI| 5—— — 1824 
XXVITIj 28 1788 . 
XXVIIT| 29 —_—. — 1789 .. 31 __ — 1791 X1I—XI ame — 1825 
XXIX/31 _— — 1791 .. 33 _____ — 1792 XIV—XV1| 7 —— — 1826 
33 _ 4 — 1794 XVII| 8 —— — 1827 
XXX|33___ — 1792 .. 34. — 17 VII 
XXXI/34_ — 1794 .. 35 — 1795 XVITI—XIX|} 9 —— 1828 
XXXII/35 —_ — 1795 .. 37 _. — fo 
XXXIIT/37 — — 1797 .. 39 __ — 179 
XXXIV/39___ — 1798 .. 40 ___ — 1800 a eee 
XXXV/40___. — 1800 .. 41 _. — 1801 Comprising the Contents of the above Sixty 
XXXVI} 42 —— — 1801 .. 43 —— — 1803 Volumes, is in hand. 
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HANS 





ARD’S 


Parliamentary Debates 


During the Tuirp Session of the Ercuru ParLtiamMENT 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and IRELAND, 
appointed to meet at Westminster the 5th of February, 


1829, in the Tenth Year 


of the Reign of His Majesty 


GEORGE THE FOURTH. 








HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, February 5, 1829. 


KInG’s SPEECH on Oprxtxe tur 
SESSION.] The Session was this day 
opened by Commission. The Lords Com- 
missioners were Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst, 
the Duke of Wellington, Earl Bathurst, the 


Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Ellenborough. | 


The Usher of the Black Rod having sum- 
moned the Commons, the Speaker, accom- 
panied by a numerous train of Members, 
appeared at their Lordships’ bar; when 
the Lord Chancellor proceeded to read His 
Majesty’s Speech to both Houses, as 
follows :— 
“‘ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ His Majesty commands us to inform 
you, that he continues to receive from his 
Allies, and generally from all Princes and 
States, the assurance of their unabated 
desire to cultivate the most friendly rela- 
tions with His Majesty. 

“‘Under the mediation of His Majesty, 
the preliminaries of a treaty of peace be- 
tween his Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
of Brazil and the Republic of the united 
provinces of Rio de la Plata have been 
signed and ratified. 

“‘ His Majesty has concluded a Conven- 
tion with the King of Spain for the final 
settlement of the claims of British and 
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Spanish subjects, preferred under the 
Treaty signed at Madrid, on the 12th of 
| March, 1823. 
| ‘His Majesty has directed a copy of 
| this Convention to be laid before you ; 
-and His Majesty relies upon your assist- 
ance to enable him to execute some of its 
provisions. 

“His Majesty laments that his diplo- 
matic relations with Portugal are still 
necessarily suspended. 

“Deeply interested in the prosperity 
of the Portuguese Monarchy, His Majesty 
has entered into negotiations with the 
Head of the House of Braganza, in the 
hope of terminating a state of affairs 
which is incompatible with the permanent 
tranquillity and welfare of Portugal. 

‘“‘ His Majesty commands us to assure 
you, that he has laboured unremittingly to 
fulfil the stipulations of the Treaty of the 
6th of July, 1827, and to effect, in concert 
with His Allies, the pacification of Greece. 

“The Morea has been liberated from 
the presence of the Egyptian and Turkish 
forces. 

“‘ This important object has been accom- 
plished by the successful exertions of the 
naval forces of His Majesty and of His 


Allies, which led to a Convention with 
B 
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the Pacha of Egypt; and, finally, by the 
skilful disposition and exemplary conduct 
of the French army, acting by the com- 
mands of his Most Christian Majesty, on 
the behalf of the Alliance. 

“« The troops of his Most Christian Ma- 
jesty having completed the task assigned 
to them by the Allies, have commenced 
their return to France. 

“Tt is with great satisfaction that His 
Majesty informs you that, during the 
whole of these operations, the most cordial 
union has subsisted between the forces of 
the three Powers by sea and land. 

“ His Majesty deplores the continuance 
of hostilities between the Emperor of 
Russia and the Ottoman Porte. 

“‘ His Imperial Majesty, in the prosecu- 
tion of those hostilities, has considered it 
necessary to resume the exercise of his 
belligerent rights in the Mediterranean, 
and has established a blockade of the 
Dardanelles. 

“‘ From the operation of this blockade, 
those commercial enterprises of His Ma- 
jesty’s subjects have been exempted which 
were undertaken upon the faith of His 
Majesty’s declaration to his Parliament, 
respecting the neutrality of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

“« Although it has become indispensable 
for His Majesty and the King of France to 
suspend the co-operation of their forces 
with those of his Imperial Majesty, in con- 
sequence of this resumption of the exercise 
of his belligerent rights, the best under- 
standing between the 
Powers in their endeavours to accomplish 


prevails three 


the remaining objects of the Treaty of 


London. 


“Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


“We are commanded by His Majesty 
to acquaint you, that the Estimates for 
the current year will forthwith be laid 
before you. His Majesty relies on your 
readiness to grant the necessary Supplies, 
with a just regard to the exigencies of the 
public service, and to the economy which 
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His Majesty is anxious to enforce in every 
department of the state. 

“ His Majesty has the satisfaction to 
announce to you the continued improve- 
ment of the Revenue. The progressive 
increase in that branch of it, which is 
derived from articles of internal consump- 
tion, is peculiarly gratifying to His Ma- 
jesty, as affording a decisive indication of 
the stability of the national resources, and 
of the increased comfort and prosperity of 
His people. 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“The state of Ireland has been the 
object of His Majesty’s continued solici- 
tude. 

“ His Majesty laments that in that part 
of the United Kingdom an Association 
should still exist which is dangerous to the 
public peace, and inconsistent with the 
spirit of the constitution; which keeps 
alive discord and ill-will amongst His 
Majesty’s subjects; and which must, if 
permitted to continue, effectually obstruct 
every effort permanently to improve the 
condition of Ireland. 

“‘ His Majesty confidently relies on the 
wisdom and on the support of His Parlia- 
ment; and His Majesty feels assured, that 
you will commit to him such powers as 
may enable His Majesty to maintain His 
just authority. 

‘“‘ His Majesty recommends that, when 
this essential object shall have been ac- 
complished, you should take into your 
deliberate consideration the whole con- 
dition of Ireland; and that you should 
review the laws which impose civil dis- 
abilities on his Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects. 

*¢ You will consider whether the removal 
of those disabilities can be effected con- 
sistently with the full and permanent se- 
curity of our establishments in Church 
and State, with the maintenance of the 
Reformed Religion established by law, 
and of the rights and privileges of the 


Bishops and of the Clergy of this realm, 
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5 Address on the 
and of the Churches committed to their 
charge. 


‘¢ These are institutions which must ever 
be held sacred in this Protestant kingdom, 
and which it is the duty and the determi- 
nation of His Majesty to preserve inviolate. 


“His Majesty most earnestly recom- | 
mends to you to enter upon the considera- | 


tion of a subject of such paramount im- 
portance, deeply interesting to the best 
feelings of His people, and involving the | 
tranquillity and concord of the United | 
Kingdom, with the temper and the modera- | 
tion which will best ensure the successful 
issue of your deliberations.” 


Appress oN THE Kine’s Sreecu.] 
His Majesty’s Speech having been again 
read by the Lord Chancellor, and also by 
the Clerk at the table, 

The Marquis of Salisbury rose to move 
an humble Address to his Majesty, in 
answer to his most gracious Speech. The 
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| vations which he should find it necessary 
| to offer to their lordships, he assured them 
he would confine himself, as much as pos- 
sible, to the immediate subject of discus- 
sion; namely, the Speech of his Majesty. 
In looking to our foreign relations it was 
true that his Majesty was not able, as on 
numerous former occasions, to congratulate 
their lordships on any signal success 
achieved by our arms; but he was enabled 
to do what was much better, and more ad- 
vantageous to the real interests of the coun- 
_ try—to congratulate his parliament on the 
continuance of peace, and on the cordial 
unanimity which existed between his 
Majesty and his allies. The fear enter- 
tained by many of their lordships, and 
amongst others, by himself, that the go- 
vernment would not be able to maintain 
the wise coalition which had been formed 
to preserve the peace of Europe, had hap- 
pily proved unfounded; and the country 
not only continued to enjoy peace, but to 
enjoy it in a manner which afforded the 
best reasons for concluding that it was not 
| likely to be disturbed. Whatever opinion 


noble marquis spoke in so low a tone of | noble lords might entertain as to the wis- 
voice, that the greater part of what fell | dom or policy of the treaty of the 6th of 
from him was totally inaudible below the July 1827, it could not but be gratifying 


bar. He commenced by stating how fully 
sensible he was of the necessity there was 
for claiming their lordships’ indulgence in 
offering himself to their notice on this oc- 
casion, and that this indulgence was 
rendered the more necessary as the Speech 
on which he was about to move an Address | 





to their lordships to learn that the allied 
forces, without any further exertion of 
hostile power, had cleared the Morea of 
the Egyptian and Turkish forces. By the 
convention entered into between the allied 
powers and the pacha of Egypt, and by 
the services of the French forces acting on 


referred to such an extended variety of behalf of the allies, the pacification of 
subjects. The embarrassment which he , Greece had been accomplished, the Turkish 
felt in addressing their lordships on this | ,army had abandoned the Morea, and 
occasion was still further increased by the | Greece was now free ; and it remained for 
reference made, in the latter part of his | her to show herself worthy of the name 
Majesty’s Speech, to a question involving | she bore, and of the generous efforts that 
such important considerations, and on had been made in her behalf. His Ma- 
which there was such a diversity of opi- jesty’s Speech adverted to the continuance 
nions, so many shades of difference, and , of hostilities hetween the emperor of Rus- 
even between persons who apparently | sia and the Ottoman Porte, in terms with 
agreed on the principles on which the, which it was impossible that their lord- 
question ought to be argued; that he ships should not concur. His rights, as a 
feared that, even if he touched on it ever belligerent, rendered it necessary for his 
so lightly, he might provoke irritation, and imperial majesty, the emperor of Russia, 
give rise to angry discussions, which he | to establish a blockade of the Dardanelles, 
was most anxious to prevent. He sin- which certainly produced effects on our 
cerely deprecated any premature discus- commerce in the Mediterranean much to 
sion on this subject ; for he conceived that be regretted; but, with respect to the 
nothing could tend more to excite angry , step taken by the emperor of Russia, al- 
passions, and to throw obstacles in the lowance should be made for his rights as 
way of the final settlement of the great a belligerent ; and his Majesty had been 
question, than angry discussions within graciously pleased to communicate, that 
the walls of parliament, In the obser-.our government had taken those steps 
B2 
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which in duty it was bound to take to pro- 
tect his Majesty’s subjects who had en- 
gaged in commercial enterprises, on the 
faith of the previous declaration made to 
parliament, from the operation of the 
blockade, notwithstanding the continuance 
of hostilities between the Porte and the 
emperor of Russia.—In taking a view of 
our foreign relations the only subjects 
which did not offer matter for congratula- 
tion were the unfortunate hostilities be- 
tween Russia and the Ottoman Porte, 
and the unsettled state of Portugal. In 
alluding to the latter country, he did not 
think it was necessary, or that it would 
become him, to speak in terms of repro- 
bation of the person now at the head ‘of 
the government of Portugal. The con- 
duct of persons at the head of a govern- 
ment must be always governed by the par- 
ticular circumstances of the country to be 
governed ; and their lordships had only to 
hope, that the negotiations entered into 
between his Majesty and the head of the 
house of Braganza would lead to an ad- 
jastment of differences, and promote the 
permanent tranquillity and prosperity of 
a country with which England had been 
so long and soclosely allied. In reverting 
to this topic, there was one subject which 
he thought might fairly be urged as matter 
of congratulation, which was, that we 
were bound by no treaty to interfere with 
the internal arrangements of Portugal. 
Without referring more in detail to our 
foreign relations he might conclude what 
he had to say on that subject by observ- 
ing, that we were now at peace, and that 
there was every prospect of the continu- 
ance of that blessing, as his Majesty con- 
tinued to receive from all foreign powers 
assurances of amity, and of their desire to 
cultivate the most friendly relations with 
him. Before he took leave of this branch 
of the subject, he had one other observa- 
tion to make, which was, to congratu- 
Jate their lordships and the country that 
the animosity which existed in former 
times between us anda powerful neigh- 
bour was now entirely at an end. We 
were now in the enjoyment of peace, 
which was unlikely to be disturbed; the 
commerce of the country was placed on a 
surer footing; and those branches of the 


[ LORDS, ] 





revenue which best indicated the flourish- | 
ing state of the country were on the | 
increase.—From the pleasing prospect | 
which England presented, both as re- | 
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foreign relations, he was compelled to 
turn to a part of the united empire which 
presented a darker and less agreeable 
prospect—he meant to Ireland. That un- 
happy country still continued in a state of 
irritation and disturbance, which presented 
a miserable contrast with the tranquillity 
and peace which pervaded every other 
part of the empire. An Association had 
been established there under the specious 
pretence of obtaining an extension of pri- 
vileges for his Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects; but the course of proceedings 
which this self-elected body adopted was 
dangerous to liberty, and entirely incon- 
sistent with the principles of the British con- 
stitution. This Association had not hesitated 
to levy taxes, and to exercisea kind of legis- 
lative control over the feelings and conduct 
of the people of Ireland ; and it was the more 
to be reprobated, as it was assisted by the 
power of the Catholic priesthood, which 
was but too often applied to the support 
of the Association, in proceedings which 
did not promote the tranquillity of the 
country, but engendered religious ani- 
mosity and excited the worst passions of 
the people. There could be no doubt 
that, since the existence of the Association, 
party feeling had risen to a greater height 
than it had ever before done in Ireland. The 
names of Catholic and Protestant had now 
become the watchword of party, and religion 
was made the pretence for measures which 
wereanything but Christian. Such being the 
state of Ireland, he was warranted in say- 
ing that the occasion was extraordinary, 
and that it required extraordinary mea- 
sures to meet it. ‘Their lordships would 
remember, that some years ago an at- 
tempt had been made to put down the 
Catholic Association, but that attempt 
had not been successful; the measures 
then adopted proved insufficient, and their 
lordships were now called upon to grant 
extraordinary powers to his Majesty, to 
enable him to carry into effect the 
object he had in view, which was the 
complete suppression of that body, the 
existence of which had been so ininical 
to the prosperity and tranquillity of Ireland. 
He had no doubt that their lordships 
would give their ready concurrence 
to any measures introduced by his Majes- 
ty’s ministers, for the effectuation of this 
most desirable object. After that Asso- 
ciation shall have been put down, his Ma- 


jesty recommended their lordships to take 


spected her internal prosperity and her! into their deliberate consideration the 
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whole condition of Ireland, particularly 
the laws which imposed civil disabilities 
on his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects. 
He knew that, by the mention of this 
subject, a wide field for discussion was 
opened. He had already adverted to the 
difficulties surrounding the discussion of 
the question; and he repeated, that he 
confidently hoped their lordships would 
avoid entering on the discussion of the 
question, until some specific measure 
should have been introduced. In voting 
for the Address with which he should con- 
clude, their lordships would merely ex- 
press their intention to take the subject 
into their consideration. They would not 
pledge themselves to vote for any particu- 
lar measure : and, in point of fact, the 
Address which he should move, would go 
no further than strictly to pledge their 
lordships to a consideration of the subject. 
For his own part, though anxious for the 
adjustment of the Catholic question, he 
had no hesitation in stating, that he would 
never consent to repeal the laws now in 
force, unless it could be done with full and 
ample security to the Established Church. 
He felt it the more necessary to make this 
declaration, as he felt strongly the neces- 
sity of removing the disabilities under 
which the Roman Catholics laboured ; but 
he would never consent to any measure 
which granted power to the Catholics at the 
expense of the Protestant establishment. 
Unless such securities were introduced as 
he thought absolutely necessary to the 
safety of the Protestant establishment, he 
would never consent to Catholic emanci- 
pation. He had troubled their lordships 
with his own opinions on this subject, be- 
cause he wished to be understood as re- 
serving to himself the right of voting 
against any measure which might be intro- 
duced for the relaxation of the penal laws, 
if it was not accompanied with secutities ; 
and he wished to guard against its being 
imputed to him that, by moving an ad- 
dress pledging their lordships to take the 
subject into consideration, he in any de- 
gree pledged himself to support any spe- 
cific measure. In his understanding of 
his Majesty’s Speech, it by no means 
called upon their lordships to pledge them- 
selves to adopt any particular measure ;— 
and, for his own part, he repeated, that 


he would not, be a party to any measure | 
| in rising to second the Address, which has 


of emancipation, unless it was guarded by 
ample securities. All that their lordships 
were called upon for, then, was to pledge 
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themselves to take the question into consi- 
deration ; and he hoped that those of 
their lordships who would refuse to pledge 
themselves to that extent were few in 
number. He begged to remind their lord- 
ships that the question of Catholic eman- 
cipation was now brought forward under 
circumstances very different from those 
under which it had previously been brought 
forward, when the person introducing 
the measure claimed for the Catholics as a 
right, what parliament would only con- 
cede to them as a favour, and what it 
could never concede unless some measure 
was, at the same time, introduced, which 
rendered the removal of those disabilities 
consistent with the Coronation Oath, and 
with the security of the Church Establish- 
ment. He was aware that he had offered 
no argument to their lordships to induce 
them to adopt an Address in accordance 
with this part of his Majesty’s Speech.— 
He would not attempt to offer any argu- 
ment, for he wished their lordships to 
adopt it solely on the ground, that it had 
been recommended from the Throne. He 
preferred this course, not only because he 
trusted that it would prevent a discussion 
by which a considerable deal of warmth 
and passion might be excited, but because 
he conceived it to be a mark of respect due 
to the sovereign, and that their lordships 
would best show a proper confidence in, 
and attachment to, the monarch by pledg- 
ing themselves to take the subject into 
consideration, without urging any argu-: 
ment in support of that step, other than 
that it was in accordance with the desire 
of his Majesty. He could not sit down 
without again expressing his opinion that 
a discussion of the question before any 
specific measure was before the House 
would only tend to excite angry feeling 
and to produce bad effects. In the obser- 
vations he had made, he was well aware 
he had done little justice to the points he 
had touched upon ; but he hoped he had 
succeeded in his earnest desire of giving 
expression to his sentiments, without say- 
ing any thing which could be construed 
into an intention of provoking irritable 
feeling or angry discussion. The noble 
marquis concluded by moving an Address, 
which, as usual, was an echo of his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech.—[See Commons, p. 53.] 
The Earl of Wicklow said :—My lords, 


just been moved by the noble marquis, I 
feel great satisfaction in considering that 
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much will not be expected nor desired 
from me to recommend it for yourlordships’ 
adoption. The various topics alluded to 
by his Majesty in his Speech, are of such 
a nature as to justify a more experienced 
individual than myself in dilating upon 
them ; but I feel that it would ill become 
me to trespass on your lordships’ attention 
further than by merely alluding toa few of 
them. There is one, however, which I 
cannot pass by without remark, connected | 
with our foreign relations, It is a subject | 
of great satisfaction to know, that this | 
country is at peace with the whole of | 
Europe ; and that from the assurances | 
which his Majesty continues to receive from 
his Allies, and generally from all Princes 
and States, we may confidently trust to 
a continuance of that blessing. My lords, 
under the mediation of his Majesty, the 
preliminaries of a peace has been con- 
cluded between the emperor of Brazil and 
the Republic of the United Provinces of 
Rio de la Plata; and by that means a se- 
curity has been afforded to our commerce 
with those countries. A convention has 
been entered into with the king of Spain, 
by which the long-founded claims of many 
of his Majesty’s subjects will be examined 
and adjusted, and thus a species of com- 
plaint, which has occasioned some differ- 
ence between the subjects of both countries 
will be removed. His Majesty laments 
that our diplomatic relations with Portugal 
are at present suspended ; but it isa satis- 
faction to know that his Majesty has en- 
tered into negotiations with the Head of 
the House of Braganza, and that there is a 
hope of terminating a state of affairs 
incompatible with the permanent tranquil- 
lity and welfare of Portugal. There is no | 
man, my lords, at least there is no British | 
subject —who must not feel a strong inter- | 
est in the welfare of that country which | 
has been so long the close ally and friend | 
of England. From the negotiations | 
which have been entered upon with the | 
head of the House of Braganza, it is evi- , 
dent that his Majesty’s ministers have not | 
been idle spectators of the disputes which | 
exist in Portugal : they have used every | 
means in their. power ; not, indeed, by | 
intimidation or armed interference, but | 
by those methods which one nation may | 
always properly exercise towards another ; 
namely, by friendly counsel and active 





negotiation to terminate the present unfor- ' Association must be suppressed. Under 
its baneful influence, all the ties which bind 


tunate state of affairs in that country.— 
The stipulations of the treaty of the 6th 
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of July, 1827, his Majesty acquaints us 
he has laboured unremittingly to fulfil— 
The hostilities between Turkey and Russia 
are, unfortunately, continued: but it is 
satisfactory to know, that the treaty has 
been so far carried into effect, that the 
Morea has been liberated from the pre- 
sence of the Turkish and Egyptian forces. 
It is pleasing, my lords, to see how this 
has been accomplished. The forces of 
England, who have been opposed to those 
of other countries, were now united with 
these countries, heart and hand, in bring- 
ing freedom toa struggling people, and 
leaving them in such a condition as to 


' enable them to lay the foundation of their 


own future glory. With respect to our 
internal affairs, we have arrived at a state 
of improvement ; and, notwithstanding 
the great taxation which has been removed 
within the last few years, with a view of 
relieving the people, this has been accom- 
plished. 1 come now to that portion of 
his Majesty’s Speech which relates to the 
affairs of Ireland. Standing here, my 
lords, as a representative of that country, 
and feeling, as I naturally do, a lively inter- 
est in her welfare; I must say, it is with 
more than ordinary feelings, and with more 
than ordinary satisfaction, that I have 
heard the recommendation respecting Ire- 
land. Hitherto, whenever the affairs of that 
unhappy country have been brought before 
parliament, it has been either to deplore 
the wretchedness that existed there, or by 


“new acts of coercion, to attempt to put 


down the spirit of dissatisfaction ; but now 
a new, and a very different course is about 
to be pursued ; and at last her people may 
hope for that great conciliatory measure, 
which has been so long sought for, and 
petitioned for, but till now in vain. That 
measure so long desired by a large portion 
of the subjects of the United Empire—so 
often forcibly demanded—so eloquently 
pleaded for, by some of the noblest and 
| greatest statesmen this country ever pro- 
duced, is not only to be brought before 
your lordships, supported by his “Majesty's 
ministers, but is to emanate from them, 
recommended by the sovereign, in a Speech 
from the Throne. It is true that another 
_measure has been recommended, and of a 
different nature; but surely every just 
thinking man in the kingdom, must long 
' since have felt convinced, that the Catholic 


society together have been severed, and 
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confusion and alarm, such as no man who 
has not lived in that country can possibly 
imagine, have been generated among the 
people. My lords, let us hope that this 
society, now it perceives what is recom- 
mended to be done, will perform one act 
of wisdom, and dissolve itself—and that 
all the other political societies founded 
with reference to the same cause, will fol- 
low its example; and then we may hope 
to see a measure which will meet with your 
lordships’ approbation and the approbation 
of the whole united kingdom, brought 
before us---a measure which while it gives 
relief to eur Roman Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects, will at the same time preserve and 
maintain the institutions of this Protestant 
empire—institutions which every man who 
loves his country and venerates its consti- 
tution, will lay down his life to maintain, 
and which his Majesty in his Speech from 


[Fxs. 5.] 











the Throne, has declared it his duty and 
his determination to preserve inviolate. 

The Duke of Newcastle said, he was | 
desirous of putting a question to the noble | 
duke at the head of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, as to the intentions of ministers in 
relation to one topic alluded to in the 
Speech from the Throne. He begged leave | 
to ask the noble duke, whether it was his | 
intention to proceed, on the subject of | 
Roman Catholic disabilities, by moving | 
for the appointment of a committee to | 
take those disabilities into consideration, | 
or to bring the question under the consi- | 
deration of their lordships by means of | 
a bill ? 

The Duke of Wellington said, in answer 
to the noble duke’s question, he had to 
inform their lordships that it was the in- 
tention of his Majesty’s government, in 
accordance with the course indicated in 
the Speech from the Throne, to present to 
parliament, in the course of the present 
session, a measure for the adjustment of 
what was called the Roman Catholic Claims. 
This measure for the adjustment of those 
claims would be brought forward ina sub- 
stantive shape by his Majesty’s ministers 
without going through a committee. The 
measure which it was their intention to 
propose for the adoption of parliament, 
would extend to the removal generally 
of all civil disabilities under which the 
Roman Catholics laboured, with excep- 
tions solely resting on special grounds ; 
and it would be accompanied by other 
measures rendered necessary by the remo- 
val of those disabilities, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Earl of Winchilsea said, that in the 
few observations which he considered it 
necessary to make, he trusted that he 
should keep within those bounds of defer- 
ence and respect, which were always due 
from every member of their lordships’ 
House, when discussing any communica- 
tion made by his Majesty to parliament. 
He owned he had heard with much sur- 
prise, and he would add with sincere and 
heartfelt regret, that a question was to be 
raised by his Majesty’s government, affect- 
ing the disabilities under which our Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects laboured; and 
that for the removal of those disabilities, 
a measure was to be brought forward, not 
by those individuals who, in honour and 
consistency, and without a sacrifice of po- 
litical character, could do so, seeing they 
had long advocated the removal of civil 
restrictions and disqualifications from every 
class of their fellow-subjects, but by men 
who had been invariably opposed to all 
relaxation and alteration in the existing 
laws. He owned he considered conduct 
like this as involving a gross violation of 
political rectitude and consistency. Per- 
haps he felt too strongly on this subject, 
and therefore he should endeavour not to 
give full vent to his feelings, lest language 
should fall from him unbecoming a member 
of their lordships’ House. Thus far, how- 
ever, he would venture to go; and he 
would say without fear of contradiction, 
that if the noble duke at the head of his 
Majesty’s government had discovered that 
adequate securities could be offered by the 
Roman Catholics to a Protesiant state, 
and that the Protestant Church Establish- 
ment could be satisfactorily guaranteed 
from danger or encroachment, in manly 
openness and candour, the noble duke 
ought to explain what those safeguards and 
securities were. This was the more neces- 
sary, in order to satisfy the Protestant por- 
tion of the country, which felt justly ap- 
prehensive on the subject, and thought 
that no sufficient securities could be de- 
vised. He only stated his own simple and 
individual opinion, which was, that if the 
constitution of the country was to remain 
as it long had been, essentially Protestant, 
no individual was fit to legislate for us, 
except an individual professing the religion 
so wisely and necessarily connected with 
the state. If, on the contrary, the consti- 
tution of the country was no longer to con- 
tinue Protestant, then, indeed, Roman 
Catholics might be admitted to the enjoy« 
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ment of all the power and privileges of 
the state; but our revered and admirable 
constitution, which had been for so many 
years the national boast, the envy and 
admiration of the world, the ground-work 
of our liberties, and our exclusive glory, 
would besubverted. He maintained, that 
the Roman Catholic religion was, in cha- 
racter and principle, inconsistent with the 
existence of the free British constitution, 
and therefore that its professors should be 
excluded from privileges which they could 
not possess without contributing to impair 
them, and eventually effecting their de- 
struction. When the contemplated mea- 
sure should be brought forward, he hoped 


and trusted that the representatives of the | 
truly Protestant and constitutional interests _ 


in parliament would narrowly watch every 
part of the bill, and fearlessly raise their 
voices in defence of the constitution. 

The Earl of Eldon observed, that for the 


many years during which the question of | 


Roman Catholic disabilities had been con- 
sidered, it had always been discussed, as 
far as he was aware—and his experience 
extended to no inconsiderable period—with 
temper and moderation. In both Houses 
of parliament the subject had been fre- 
quently introduced of late years, and it 
had been in every instance dealt by with 
the utmost care and consideration. He 
was sorry, therefore, that it should have 
appeared necessary to his Majesty’s advi- 
sers to represent to his Majesty the neces- 
sity of inculcating upon both Houses of 
parliament moderation and temperance in 
their discussion of this question. Of this 
he was persuaded ; namely, that he should 
betray his duty to his sovereign, whom he 
revered—that he should betray his duty 
to every member of the community, know- 
ing as he did the danger and hazard of the 
measure about to be proposed, were he 
not to raise his voice loudly and earnestly 
against it. He repeated, that he should 
betray his duty to his fellow-subjects, and 
to the principle of Protestantism as esta- 


blished at the period of the Revolution— | 


that Revolution,which it now appeared had 
been founded and carried into effect by 


bigots in religion and politics—their lord-_ 


ships would permit him to say there 


might also be bigots in laxity and liberality | 


— if he did not protest against the conces- 
sions which it seemed to be the intention 
of his Majesty’s ministers to make. On 
this subject--the most important that had 
occupied the attention of the legislature, 
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since the Bill of Rights was first brought 
forward, and our present happy establish- 
ment constituted—he must be permitted 
to express his candid and unbiassed opi- 
nion. The institutions just alluded to were 
established as the foundation of our con- 
stitution, which also they had in no small 
degree contributed to preserve. The ob- 
ject held in view in their formation was 
the preservation of the laws, religion, and 
liberties of the country ; and he was hap- 
py to say that that object they had hitherto 
fully accomplished. The question was, 
were those barriers now to be broken 
down? Let it not be supposed that this 
question would not always be discussed 
with temper and moderation. He trusted 
it always might be, as hitherto it invari- 
ably had been, so discussed. Indeed, 
the paramount importance of the subject, 
was such, as not to admit of any other 
'mode of treatment ; and he again said, he 
trusted it might always be considered in 
the proper tone andtemper. But it might 
happen that men of sense and political in- 
tegrity, after considering the question, 
would entertain not merely considerable 
doubt and hesitation, but a very decided 
opinion as to the inexpediency of enter- 
taining it, in the way that it now appeared 
to be the intention of his Majesty’s go- 
| vernment to deal with it. He for one had 

thought it his duty long and carefully to 
consider this subject; and he now felt it 
to be equally his duty to express his de- 
‘cided and undisguised opinion upon it. 
|On these grounds it was, that he now 
came forward, and he would speak boldly 

what he felt warmly and conscientiously. 
_He had occupied a variety of situations, 
when, at different times, this subject had 
been discussed, and on every occasion he 
had expressed his honest and undeviating 
opinion as to the danger and impolicy of 
admitting Roman Catholics to state 
offices. He had always felt the vast respon- 
sibility he incurred in so doing ;_ but he had 
never yet shrunk from the responsibility, 
and should not do so now. He was still 
able to offer their lordships his opinion, 
and in doing so he candidly declared, that 
if he saw any the slightest reason to mo- 
dify the opinion he had so frequently ex- 
pressed on the subject, he should do it 
_without the slightest hesitation. He had 
no doubt, no hesitation, in regard to the 
question that had been that evening intro- 
'duced to their lordships’ notice. He 
| would say, in his place in that House, and 
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he hoped the people of the country would 
by some means become acquainted with 
the declaration—if he had a voice that 
would sound to the remotest ccrner of 
the empire, he would re-echo the principle 
which he most firmly believed—that if 
ever a Roman Catholic was permitted to 
form part of the legislature of this coun- 
try, or to hold any of the great execu- 
tive offices of the government, from that 
moment the sun of Great Britain would 
set [a laugh]. His opinions might be re- 
ceived with laughter and contempt: op- 
probium might be heaped upon their 
author, he nevertheless was prepared to 


contend, that they were correct, but trusted | 


they would never be realised. A noble 
lord than whom no man had ever argued 


the Roman Catholic question with greater | 


fairness or moderation, had said upon one 
occasion that “toleration was a word 


which he one day hoped to find forming | 


no part of the English language.” He 
would say of his noble friend (lord Hol- 
land) that no individual could be found 
that had paid greater or more careful at- 
tention to the subject of Catholic disquali- 
fication. The noble lord had expressed 
the wish already alluded to, and had ad- 
vocated his side of the question, on the 
ground that “religious opinions had no- 
thing to do with politics” [‘* Hear,” from 
lord Holland]. Now, if that were true— 
if that principle were correct—the king 
had no right to be upon the throne of 
these realms. The fact was, that his Ma- 
jesty sat upon that throne by virtue and 
in consequence of peculiar religious opi- 
nions. The present line had been called 
there expressly for the purpose of guarding 
the Protestant establishment of this coun- 
try. His noble friend who moved the 
Address had talked of the right of the 
Roman Catholics to civil privileges. 
Who said that they had any such right? 
and on what grounds? Who besides his 
noble friend would assert the principle ? 
Was it not competent to every state to 
declare who should and who should not 
hold political offices in that state? Doubt- 
less it was; and on the plainest principles 
of national justice. Such was the right 
assumed by every country and at all pe- 
riods, to hold oue party eligible to—ano- 
ther incapable of—political power. No 
man had any abstract right to political 
office; his eligibility must depend upon 
the public voice, and embraced various 
questions of fitness, expediency, or other- 
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wise. He granted, and he did so readily, 
'that no man ought to be incapacitated 
| from serving the state, except on grounds 
of state policy—strong, cogent, and para- 
mount reasons of state—unless, in fact, 
his enjoyment of office were considered as 
likely to prove injurious to the general in- 
| terest. But this, he contended, was pre- 
_ cisely the situation of the Roman Catho- 
_lics; and he challenged his opponents to 
| prove the converse of the proposition. 
| Had he not felt this question to be a ques- 
| tion of vital importance to the state gene- 
rally—to his sovereign—to bis fellow-sub- 
jects, and to religion too— which, God 
knew, in his opinion, had been too much 
neglected during the last session, and pre- 
cisely by those persons who ought to have 
taken more care of it [hear]—if he had 
| not felt this to be the case, he should not 
_ have taken the active part he had hitherto 
done, and was still prepared to do, with 
regard to this subject. As matters then 
| stood, and influenced by his present feel- 
ings and conviction, no consideration on 
this side of the grave could induce him 
to give his consent to the introduction of 
_asingle Roman Catholic into either House 
of parliament, or to any political office 
| whatsoever. But, said the noble lord, 
| there was no danger to be apprehended from 
_the course proposed by his Majesty’s mi- 
| nisters. And how so? How remove the 
evils at present existing in Ireland ? 
|“ Why,” said the noble seconder, “ dis- 
solve the Catholic Association.” But how 
would the noble lord do this? It appeared 
to him difficult enough to attempt it—in 
| fact, almost a hopeless speculation: but 
he must confess he felt considerably re- 
| lieved from the difficulty, when the noble 
| lord intimated, in a speech which did him 
‘infinite credit that the Catholic Associa- 
tion would have the good sense to dissolve 
themselves. Now, he wished exceedingly 
| to know from the noble lord (who doubt- 
less possessed more information on the 
| subject than himself) when it was that 
i the members of the Roman Catholic Asso- 
ciation had manifested any of that good 
|sense, for which they had received credit 
at his lordship’s hands, and which ren- 
dered it at all likely that they would con- 
sent quietly to dissolve themselves. What 
‘had this Association done? What were 
| they doing daily? They were taxing the 
king’s subjects, and assuming the powers 
of parliament ; they governed the country 
more absolutely than the sovereign or the 
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laws; nay they governed the government 
itself. He was sorry to be obliged to 
make that statement to their lordships, but 
such was the fact. All this had the Ca- 
tholic Association been doing for years 
back. It was not a thing of yesterday ; 
and in the midst of the exercise of its 
powerful and multifarious functions, it 
had laughed to scorn all attempts to put 
it down. The legislature did attempt to 
put down the Catholic Association, and 
had failed. If instead of putting down 
the Association, the imperial legislature 
proceeded to strengthen its hands by 
granting the Catholics additional privi- 
leges, it would be neither more nor less 
than a surrender of the throne and the 
constitution into the hands of those persons. 
He could not conceive for the life of him, 
how it happened that for the last three 
or four years, we had tolerated the exist- 
ence of an Association in the United king- 
dom, the members of which proclaimed 
aloud treason and sedition. Let noble 
lords look at the publication of their pro- 
ceedings. Could it be supposed that it 
was in the power of the government to 
put an end to such an Association, by 
means of a mere bill, brought into one 
House and passed through the other? 
Why, those whose daty it might be to put 
such an enactment into execution, could 
not effect their object, except, indeed, as 
the noble Jord had intimated, the Associa- 
tion should be pleased to dissolve itself, 
and so save the legislature the trouble and 
disgrace of an unavailing etfort to accom- 
plish that end. The power of the Catho- 
lic Association appeared to be growing 
more and more every day, and he thought 
it likely to go on increasing. He thought 
there was no circumstance which it was 
more important for their lordships to recol- 
lect than what passed in the years 1793, 
1794, and 1795, when there was, as at 
the present day, a convention in a certain 
part of the British empire—a convention, 
too, in putting down which he had the 
honour to bear a share ; and with respect 
to its destruction, he might perhaps say, 
without being open to a charge of egotism, 
“ Quorum pars magna fui.” That con- 
vention meant to destroy the principles of 
the constitution; and he had no hesita- 
tion in declaring his fixed opinion, that 
the object of the Catholic Association was 
precisely the same. They sought to un- 
dermine the grand principle upon which 
his present Majesty was entitled to his 
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throne. How, he asked came the House 
of Brunswick to be called to the British 
throne? Why, for the purpose of main- 
taining the constitution as established in 
church and state, at the time of the Revo- 
lution? For the purpose of accomplish- 
ing this object the descent of the House 
of Stuart was interrupted. This was done, 
as their lordships were aware, in order 
that no Catholic should be seated on the 
throne of these realms. Roman Catholies 
were excluded from the Commons House 
of parliament, by the Oath of Supremacy ; 
subsequently, persons of that persuasion 
were excluded from seats in their lordships’ 
House; and by these acts the constitu- 
tion was sealed. The union between 
church and state was thus preserved: it 
was, according to the constitution of this 
country, a union intimate and indissoluble, 
as that between man and wife. It followed, 
from the nature of the British constitution 
as established at the period referred to, 
that King, Lords, and Commons should be 
Protestant. Was it now intended to 
abandon this principle? If so, we gave 
up the constitution itself.—He must again 
allude to the recommendation in the 
Speech from the Throne, that parliament 
should take the subject into consideration 
with temper and moderation. His Majesty 
had condescended to communicate a re- 
commendation to the House on that sub- 
ject, and unquestionably it was fitting that 
the recommendation should be received 
with the respect which it deserved. He 
must say, however, that in his opinion, 
the question had always been considered 
with moderation and temper; but it was 
no part of temper and moderation to 
put an end to the constitution. He was 
an humble individual, and his opinion 
might go for very iittle ; but he must say, 
he considered the proposition to remove 
Catholic disqualifications one which, 
without being guilty of the grossest in- 
consistency, their lordships could not 
agree to. He protested, again and again, 
against the violation of the constitution 
implied in the proposed measure. Eventu- 
ally, he trusted, the attempt would not 
succeed. Meanwhile, however, the Pro- 
testants of the United Kingdom must 
naturally feel alarm for their religious 
privileges, and the civil freedom which 
they had so long enjoyed undisturbed. 
Protestants might be alarmed without 
cause, and in the minds of Catholics hopes 
would be generated which it might event- 
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ually ve found impossible to fulfil. He 
did not wish to raise the question: he 
deprecated the violation of the constitu- 
tion if it were carried ; he would spare the 
apprehensions of the Protestant part of 
the community, and avoid exciting falla- 
cious expectations among the Roman 
Catholics. His resistance was not grounded 
on hostility to the Catholics ; it arose from 
a desire to preserve the constitution whole 
and unimpaired. Do not deny these in- 
dividuals the benefits of the constitution 
as far as they can enjoy them with safety 
to others; but for God’s sake do not 
destroy the constitution itself, while ad- 
mitting them. He stood before his coun- 
try, and he solemnly declared that he was 
acting from a solemn sense of duty, and 
of duty only, when he opposed the in- 
tended measure. The considerations that 
actuated him were not those arising out of 
a love of party — they sprang from his 
desire to protect the establishment in 
Church and State. In the outset of his 
public life he had determined to act upon 
these principles, and he should not now 
depart from them. The man who would 
introduce a single Catholic into the House 
of Lords or Commons, he looked on 
as one ready, unknowingly perhaps—but 
still ready—to undermine it. Such were 
his opinions.. His country might send 
him to his grave covered with all the 
obloquy that could blast the reputation of 
a public man; but to this declaration he 
would adhere. He offered himself to the 
whole load of odium that might attach to 
the maintenance of opinions which he 
found it impossible to abandon; and he 
did so, because he thought he should be 
guilty of a gross and flagrant violation of 
his duty to his king, whom he had en- 
deavoured to serve with fidelity — of a 
gross violation of the duty he owed to his 
country and its constitution—of a gross 
violation of his duty to his Protestant 
fellow-subjects—he might almost add, of a 
gross dereliction of his duty to his Catholic 
fellow-subjects themselves (for they also 
were interested in the maintenance of a 
free constitution), if he afforded his coun- 
tenance and support to such a measure. 
He was satisfied, that in a country which, 
for a century and a half, had enjoyed an 
established religion that more than any 
thing else had contributed to its glory and 
freedom, it was necessary to support the 
religious establishment, if we intended to 
maintain our rank among the nations of 
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the earth. It was for their lordships to 
consider how they could best support the 
existing establishments in Church and 
State. They who held opinions different 
from those which he entertained said, that 
the concession of the Catholic claims 
would not injure the constitution. Often, 
as an individual member of parliament in 
the discharge of his duty to his king and 
country, had he opposed these claims. 
He had done the same in reference to the 
oaths he had taken as a member of their 
lordships’ body, and those which he had 
also taken as lord Chancellor ; because he 
conscientiously thought that he could not, 
consistently with the due observance of 
these oaths, afford his countenance to the 
measure. He had acted thus under his 
impression of what he conceived it right 
and fit to do, and he did not now hesitate 
to say boldly, that he should be found at 
his post to resist the measure to the last. 
He owed too large a debt of gratitude to a 
departed sovereign, and too much to one 
who now existed—too much to the memory 
of the one, and to the kindness and con- 
descension of the other—not to take care 
to do nothing which might be disagreeable 
to the sovereign on the Throne; but he 
acted as he then did, in the full conviction 
that by so doing he best discharged his 
duty to the king and to his people, whose 
happiness he had at heart. When he heard 
the Catholic leaders talk of universal suf- 
frage—when he saw the Association acting 
the part of government, and screwing from 
the pockets of the wretched inhabitants of 
Ireland their miserable pittances, as con- 
tributions to the Catholic rent—when he 
observed them obtaining the assistance of 
France and America—he could not but 
feel that such an Association ought to be 
put down. But this could only be done 
by making the leaders of the Association 
answerable to the common law for their 
acts. There was no use in dissolving the 
Association, except it were prevented 
from ever again rising into existence. 
The members of it had threatened to take 
the field, if the 40s. freeholds were put an 
end to. They told us that they would 
look to America, and set up their consti- 
tution for ours. While seeking admission 
to the constitution, they endeavoured to 
destroy it. In fact their object was far 
beyond emancipation. Parliament should 
see that there was a mighty difference 
between sharing the benefits of the con- 
stitution and allowing its destruction, 
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The noble earl proceeded to express his 
Satisfaction at the allusion to the libera- 
tion of Greece contained in the royal 
Speech, and added a hope, that the con- 
test with the Porte might soon be termi- 
nated. After again adverting to the 


Catholic question, and the introduction of 


Jesuits into Ireland, the noble and learned 
lord concluded by declaring it to be his 
intention to oppose to the utmost the 
removal of Roman Catholic disabilities. 
Earl Bathurst said, that his object in 
rising was to call the attention of the 
House, not to the nature of the measure of 
relief proposed to be extended to the 


Roman Catholics further than as it had | 
been stated in the Address proposed by the | 


noble marquis, but to explain an observa- 
tion or two which had been made by some 
noble lords near him. It appeared to him 
that his noble and learned friend was 
offended at finding that the question was 
recommended to be taken into considera- 
tion with temper and moderation, as if 
this recommendation was to apply to the 
opponents of the measure only, and not to 
those who were likely to support it. Such, 
however, was not the fact; temper and 
moderation were recommended equally to 
all, and without the exercise of both, it 
was impossible to expect any beneficial 
results from such a discussion. It was 
not intended to enter into the merits of 
the question on that occasion: that was 
not the time for it, nor could it by any 
indirect course of proceeding be introduced 
in detail on that day ; but his noble friend, 
at the head of the government, had been 
called upon for an explanation, which he 
_had given in the most succinct manner, 
avoiding every thing calculated to give 
tise to discussion; and that course he also 
was most anxious to adopt. But when 
his noble and learned friend had insinuated, 
that it was a great inconsistency for the 
same ministers to recommend from the 
Throne, for the consideration of parliament, 
a measure which, only a few months ago, 
they had themselves rejected as dangerous 
to the constitution, he was anxious to 
explain the very material difference between 
the manner in which the subject had been 
introduced last year, and that which now 
attended its recommendation. At the 
former time a measure of this kind had 
passed the other House, a conference with 
their lordships was subsequently solicited, 
at which a hope was expresssed that 
their lordships would deem it expedient to 
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follow the example set them by the Com- 
; mons. It was also a matter of notoriety, 
| that last year when the motion passed 
| the House of. Commons, his Majesty’s 
ania had not engaged to bring it 
' forward with the support of the govern- 
| ment, and were certainly unprepared to 
_ advance it before their lordships. Was 
the question this year in the same situa- 
tion in which it was when it was last 
brought forward ? Was it not now placed 
| in an entirely new position? It had, in 
the present instance, come recommended 
from the Throne, and the responsible 
ministers of the Crown were prepared, in 
due time, to submit such measures to par- 
liament as appeared to them fit and ex- 
pedient, in furtherance of their purpose. 
For himself he was always one of those 
who thought, if ever further concessions 
were granted to the Catholics, they should 
come recommended from the Throne ; 
and he was of this opinion, not only on 
the principle, that every measure of grace 
and favour should have that source, but 
because he was also decidedly of opinion, 
that all great questions leading to great 
results, that all questions of the magni- 
tude of the one now under discussion, 
could not be advantageously carried into 
effect, unless his Majesty’s government 
proposed them and became responsible for 
them. Such was the manner in which, 
when this question was first brought under 
the consideration of parliament, it was the 
intention of Mr. Pittto have introduced it. 
He proposed that it should come under 
their consideration as a recommendation 
from the Throne, and intended to take 
on himself the responsibility of the recom- 
mendation. Not succeeding in bringing 
the subject forward in the way he had 
contemplated, he retired from oftice.— 
He repeated that, in his opinion, this was 
the only way in which the question could 
be brought before their lordships ; and 
the impossibility of so bringing it forward 
had always appeared to him to be the 
ground of a great objection to the princi- 
_ ple on which the latelord Liverpool formed 
/his administration. The principle on 
| which that administration was formed 
| rendered it impossible for any member of 
government, as a member of government, 
to propose any such measure. The admi- 
/nistration was formed on the principle, 
that they were not to consider this ques- 
tion as a government question ; each in~ 
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part which he might consider to be most 
proper, but that part was deemed to be 
only the part of the individual. That 
administration, however, did not, by 
adopting this course, escape responsibility 
altogether. They were, in fact, responsi- 
ble for their neutrality ; they were respon- 
sible, if he might use the phrase, for their 
irresponsibility. Igr consequence of the 
political death of lord Liverpool the admi- 
nistration of Mr. Canning succeeded.— 
That right hon. gentleman formed a 
government consisting of individuals, the 
greater portion of whom were favourable 
to the- measure of emancipation, as that 
right hon. gentleman himself was well 
known to be. There were only two in 
that administration who were adverse to 
the Catholic claims ; and of those two the 
noble and learned lord on the woolsack, 
being one, nevertheless never declared 
that he was adverse to concessions, if fit 
securities could be found. It was under 
these circumstances, connected with such 
an administration, that he had a right to 
entertain an independent opinion. Since, 
however, the period to which he had 
been referring the question had grown into 
such vast importance—it had become of 
sO portentous a nature—that it was no 
longer fitting that the government should 
remain neutral. In fact, that neutrality, 
if persevered in, would aggravate instead 
of assuage all the evils which surrounded 
the present system, and instead of oppos- 
ing, or creating further resistance to the 
measure, would, in all probability, only 
prevent its being accomplished by those 
who had the power of accommodating its 
scope and details to the mutual wishes 
and feelings of all reasonable parties.— 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
the government were right in recommend- 
ing this question to the consideration of 
parliament, and in bringing forward such 
measures as were best calculated to carry 
into effect that salutary adjustment, which 
would alike benefit all classes of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. It was not for him to 
occupy one moment of their lordships’ 
time in vindicating the course which had 
been pursued by his Majesty’s advisers ;— 
but, in allusion to what had fallen from 
his noble and learned friend, he must say, 
that he was not one of those who had de- 
clared a determination never to consent to 
any further concessions to the Roman 
Catholics. But, even if he had so ex- 
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peated, year after year, such a declaration 
—the moment it was shewn to him that 
his view was perverse or inexpedient, and 
that it was for the interest of the country 
to alter it, he had no hesitation in avowing 
that he should not feel himself bound by 
former votes, or deterred, from any fear 
of reproach for inconsistency, from doing 
that which, under a change of circum- 
stances, he was persuaded ought to be 
done, and was indispensably required, for 
the good of the empire [hear, hear]. 

Lord Farnham said, that in the few 
observations he had -to offer, he sought 
information more as to the intended mode 
of proceeding, than with any view of 
creating a discussion by anticipation.— 
There would be, no doubt, time enough 
allowed for discussing in all its bearings 
whatever proposition it was in the contem- 
plation of government to make. He 
thought, however, it was of the highest 
importance, in limine, that no mistake 
should exist, as tothe intentions of his 
Majesty’s ministers upon this great and 
momentous subject. It was, indeed, one 
of that importance which, when known, 
must interest every individual in the com- 
munity, from the Land’s End to John 
O’Groat’s house, and no doubt elicit a 
loud and universal expression of sentiment. ” 
The public voice upon this great question 
had hitherto been silent, deterred, he be- 
lieved, solely by the implicit reliance which 
the people of England had placed in the 
constitutional firmness of the noble duke 
at the head of the government; and they 
had no reason, he hoped he might be 
permitted to say, to expect that that il- 
lustrious personage would have come for- 
ward with a measure of this vast import- 
ance, without any timely declaration of 
his altered sentiments. In the noble 
duke’s last speech upon the same subject 
before their lordships, he had declared his 
unabated opposition to this measure ; he 
had likewise, on a still later occasion, de- 
livered an opinion which had gone forth, 
as of his writing, to the public, through 
the usual channels of communication (the 
letter to Dr. Curtis), wherein he had in- 
sisted, that this was not the proper season 
for discussing such atopic. The people, 
then, were not prepared, he repeated, for 
this sudden change of sentiment in the 
prime minister ; a change, too, respecting 
which they had, up to the latest moment, 
been sedulously kept in the dark by the 
usual channels of public intelligence, 
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Surely the noble duke ought to act with 

candour and openness, and now say how 

far he meant to go. If he understood | 
him right, in the few words he had that | 
night delivered, every office in both Houses | 
of parliament, and every office in the state, 
which there was no especial reason, should 
be withheld from them, were to be thrown 
open to the Catholics. There was, in 
fact, to be no intelligible exception—no 
reasonable limit to this plan of concession. 
It was of the utmost importance that the 
people of England should know the full 
extent of the proposed concessions. They | 
were entitled to this information. He | 
would not say the cloven foot was out; 
but, the moment the public were aware of 
what was going on, he was positive that, 
in the course of the next month, their 
voice would be heard in thunder, and in 
a manner that no minister would dare to 
disregard. There was one part of his 
Majesty’s Speech in which he was glad to 
express his cordial concurrence. It was 
the passage which lamented, that an As- 
sociation should still exist so dangerous to 
the public peace, and inconsistent with 
the spirit of the constitution. He agreed 
that the Catholic Association ought to be 
put down; it ought to have been sup- 
pressed years ago, and not merely looked 
at, as it were, by the flimsy act of 1825, 
when the common law ought to have 
been called into operation. Extraordinary 
powers, and the strong arm of force, ought 
to have been used with the common law, 
to abate the nuisance of the Catholic As- 
sociation, instead of allowing such a body 
to laugh at the act which the legislature | 
had so imperfectly contrived against them. | 
He trusted that the measure now intended 
for the suppression of these demagogues 
would be an efficient one. But then they 
were told, that when the Association was 
suppressed, this recommendation to repeal 
the penal laws should be immediately 
acted upon. Was he to understand that 
the Association must be ipso facto put 
down, before the new measure was to be 
introduced? If that were so, then they 
would at all events have the suppression 
of a dangerous nuisance.—On the subject 
of securities he would say, that he had 
been thinking of the Catholic question | 
ever since he had been able to think upon | 
any subject, and he had never been able | 
to see, nor had wiser men been able to | 
see, any adequate securities which the | 
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paper securities, such as the Test and 
Corporation acts, let not the people of 
England again be insulted with them. 
What had they to expect from the oaths 
and promises of the Roman Catholics ? 
If they conscientiously believed in their 
religion, it would be their duty to take 
every step to strip the right reverend 
bench of its temporalities—it would be, in 
fact, a saving of the souls of the latter. 
Were he himself a Catholic, he had no 
hesitation in avowing, that he would use 
political power to eject the right reverend 
bench from their seats in that House. He 
was convinced the Catholics would feel 
themselves bound to aim at the destruc- 
tion of the Protestant Church. It would 
be credulity and delusion to suppose other- 
wise. He hoped that whatever bill or 
bills the government intended to introduce 
would be speedily placed before the pub- 
lic. He was sorry this was not done in 
the first instance, before ministers had 
advised his Majesty to send down the re- 
commendation to parliament. The noble 
duke owed it to himself, to his king, and 
to his country, to explain the measures , 
which he had so suddenly propounded, to 
enable the country at large, as soon as 
possible, to form their opinions upon so 
important an alteration of the constitution 
in Church and State. There was one 
remark which he would, in passing, make 
upon the new arrangement. Whatever 
was its character, to do good at all, it 
must be considered as a permanent mea- 
sure. Let the people, then, on the earliest 
day, be made acquainted with the extent 
of the intended concession, and the amount 
of the securities upon which it was thought 
the constitution could safely rest, and on 
which the government were prepared to 
rely, for the permanent stability of the civil 
and religious liberties of this kingdom. 
The Marquis of Downshire said, he was 
anxious to take the earliest opportunity of 
rising, not for the purpose of prolonging 
the debate, but merely to express his great 
satisfaction at the recommendation con- 
tained in his Majesty's Speech. He 
looked upon it as a most favourable omen 
for the general peace and tranquillity of 
the kingdom, and he derived the warmest 
gratification from the prompt and effica- 
cious manner in which the government 
had taken up the subject. He now looked 
forward with certainty to the peace and 
improvement of Ireland. That there were 
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easily believe; but he was sure that in the 
progress of the measure, none of them 
would be found insuperable. He was 
quite satisfied that if the illustrious pre- 
mier went straight forward and bond-jide 
to the work, he would find himself at the 
end of his salutary labour, in a condition 
to satisfy all parties, and give security to 
every class of his fellow-subjects. He 
was anxious thus publicly to declare his 
perfect conviction that the proposed mea- 
sure was not only just and expedient, but 
also practicable, and certain of ultimate 
success. As to the Catholic Association, 
he did not mean to impute sinister views 
to any of its members, but he had no 
hesitation in calling upon them at the 
present moment to consider whether they 
would really discharge those duties to their 
country which they so loudly professed, 
by continuing to agitate party feel- 
ings after the recommendation in - his 
Majesty’s speech. He advised them, with 
the utmost sincerity, to dissolve their 
sittings, being convinced that this was the 
wisest course which, under present cir- 
cumstances, they could take. 

The Marquis of Anglesey said :— My lords, 
I only rise to detain you for a very short 
time, while I congratulate the parliament 
and the country upon the gracious recom- 
mendation which has been this day com- 
municated in his Majesty’s Speech, re- 
specting that most important question, on 
the advance of which, in my humble opi- 
nion, mainly depends not only the tran- 
quillity, but the safety, and prosperity of Ire- 
land—I may, indeed, say, of the whole em- 
pire. By therecommendation which has been 
thus given, | am diverted from the purpose 
I had first intended, of calling your lord- 
ships’ attention to a subject not only per- 
sonal to myself, but also in some degree 
affecting the public—I allude to my ad- 
ministration of the affairs of Ireland 
during the last ten months, and to an ex- 
planation which I had intended to have 
given, of all the subjects connected with 
it, of my recent sudden recall, and of the 
charges which I have reason to believe 
were subsequently brought against me, 
of not having acted, in that high trust, in 
a manner consistent with my duty as the 
king’s representative in Ireland. These, 
your lordships will admit to be grave 
charges ; and I might well have expected, 
that when they were made, I should some- 
how or other have been placed in a situa- 
tion of explaining and of defending my 
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actions. I have, however, been disap- 
pointed in this expectation; and, although 
I should have been obliged, with great 
reluctance, to have called your lordships’ 
attention, as well as that of the public, to 
my private wrongs; yet I cannot think of 
doing it on the present occasion, when the 
public wrongs of so many millions of the 
king’s subjects are brought forward, in 
the strong expectation of their receiving 
ultimate redress. I will not, then, at such 
a moment, trespass upon your lordships 
with any personal complaints, but merely 
impress upon your lordships’ minds, that I 
court inquiry into every part of my ad- 
ministration of the government of Ireland 
—that all I ask is, the closest, the 
deepest investigation of it. I am_ per- 
fectly ready and anxious to vindicate my- 
self upon all and every part of my go- 
vernment in Ireland. All I ask is the 
fullest and most rigid examination of it. 
I will not, I repeat, my lords, intrude my- 
self on the public attention upon personal 
points, when so important a matter as is 
now before us occupies your lordships’ at- 
tention. But neither this nor any other 
consideration shall prevent me, at all 
times, from avowing my readiness to court 
the fullest inquiry: the deeper it shall be, 
the more gratifying will it be to me, feeling, 
as I do, a perfect conviction, that the more - 
comprehensive the examination, the more 
certain shall I be of obtaining a verdict in 
my favour, from every honourable and in- 
dependant man. I am again anxious to 
express my gratification at the intention of 
the government to make this most im- 
portant question the subject of decisive 
recommendation from the throne. But 
I cannot refrain from expressing an ardent 
hope, that whatever is intended to be 
done may not be done ungraciously or 
niggardly, or with a cold and unwilling 
hand. Whatever may be the measure of 
the government, I hope it will be one 
worthy of a wise and liberal legislature to 
offer, and befitting a high-minded, gene- 
rous, long-suffering, and truly loyal people 
to accept. I wish to say one word of the 
Catholic Association, although I feel it to 
be extremely tender ground for me to 
touch upon, for I am not quite sure that 
some of your lordships do not think me 
a member of that body, or, at least, asa 
person having some delegated power or 
authority from them [a laugh]. I must, 
nevertheless, assure your lordships gravely, 





that I am neither a member nor a delegate 
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from the Catholic Association; but when | 
I recollect, that from this very spot I got, 
some time ago, into no small difficulty, 
by making use of a military phrase, I must 
be cautious how I expose myself to similar 

misconstruction. Still, as a military man, 

I would say, that there are different posts | 
which have their relative risks and duties. 
The nearer a soldier is to the enemy, the 
less sensible he is of his danger. Now, 
I have lived for the last ten months under 
the nose of this Catholic Association, antl 
I positively declare, I neither saw nor felt | 
the proximity of this danger, which is so_ 
much talked of. I know, indeed, that a 

law was passed to suppress this body. | 
Then, is it a legal association, or is it not ? 
Why not decide that question? I have 
always said to his Majesty’s ministers, 
point out to me that it is illegal, and that | 
it is expedient to put it down, and I will | 
do it without the least difficulty. That it | 
is an unconstitutional association nobody | 
doubts ; but I believe no lawyer will posi- | 
tively assert it to be illegal. How, then, | 
you can put it down by the strong arm of | 
the law, without invading the right of the | 
subject to express his feelings when ag- | 
grieved, I am ata loss to conjecture. 
this I have no hesitation in stating to your | 
lordships, that if you will follow my ad- | 
vice, I will propose a measure at once | 
which will for ever extinguish the Catholic | 
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the emperor of the Brazils. But nothing 


was said of the nature of these negotia- 
'tions, or of the mode in which they were 


proceeding, or of the expectation of the 
He had no hesitation in saying, 


the world, which more than another had 


"strong ties upon the friendship of Great 


Britain, it was the little kingdom of Por- 


'tugal, which was now in a situation of so 
'much peril and distraction. 


He there- 
fore earnestly hoped that parliament 
would speedily receive such information 
upon that subject, as would show that the 
respect for ancient alliances had not been 
compromised, and that no diminution had 


_ taken place in the value of dear and long- 


cherished connections. With respect to 
the relations of the country in the east of 
Europe, all he had to say was, that he 
thought his noble and learned friend, who 
had. threatened them with a serious anim- 
adversion upon the treaty of the 6th of 
July, 1827, and upon the battle of Nava- 
rino, was a little too Jate in coming for- 
ward with his attack. It would have been 
natural enough for the noble and learned 
lord to have called in question the policy 


But | of that treaty last year; but now, when 


one part of it had been fully carried into 
execution, and when the war which had 
raged with such atrocity between the 
Greeks and the Turks had been terminated 


Association.—Pass a bill for putting the | by its operation, it was rather too late for 


Roman Catholics upon a footing of politi- | 


| the noble and learned lord to come for- 


cal equality with their Protestant brethren, | ward and attack it, as a violation of the 


and I will answer for it you will never | law of nations. 


hear again of the Catholic Association 
[hear, hear]. 

Lord Goderich said, he was well aware 
that the paramount importance of the prin- | 
cipal topic which had been so wisely in- 


troduced into his Majesty’s Speech neces- | cumstances of no small difficulty. 


sarily occupied their exclusive allusion, 
and rendered the present moment un- 


favourable to the consideration of other | 


topics, which were nevertheless of urgency 
in the contemplation of the foreign rela- 
tions of this country. He confessed he 


He was then ready, as in- 
deed he always had been, to defend the 
treaty of the 6th of July, upon those great 
and leading principles of policy to which 
reference must always be had, when the 
country was placed, as it was then, in cir- 
Having 
| stated these desultory considerations to 
| their lordships, more with a view of 
guarding himself from attack hereafter for 
not adverting to them now, than from any 
conviction of its being necessary to advert 
to them at all, he would proceed to say 





was somewhat disappointed at finding that | one or two words on a more important, 
his Majesty’s Speech conveyed so little | because a more domestic, subject, which 
information on one of those points, which | touched most nearly the feelings and pre- 
policy, interest, and the faith of treaties, | judices of all classes of his Majesty’s sub- 
combined to render interesting—he meant | jects. He agreed with the noble lord, that 
Portugal. All he learned was, that the | the present was not a fit opportunity for 
diplomatic intercourse between the two | entering into a discussion of the principles 
courts was still suspended, and that go- | on which Catholic emancipation ought to 
vernment was endeavouring to settle the , be granted; but he felt himself bound, as 
existing differences, by negotiation with | a sincere friend to that question, to ex- 
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press his entire concurrence with what had { and would give permanent power and in- 
fallen from his noble friend, the president | vincible strength to what he must now be 
of the council, as to the principle on which | permitted to call a disunited people. In 
any measure for effecting it ought to be | saying this, he knew that he was speaking 
brought forward. It had been his fortune | warmly—but he felt deeply, and a man’s 
to be a member of various administrations, | heart must warm at hearing such a speech 
in which it was agreed to act independently | as had been delivered by the noble lord 
of each other on this great question: | opposite, under the conviction that the 
This was a positive evil in itself, and as | proposition to be offered to their considera- 
such he had always felt it. He had never tion would, as toterms and to time and to 
concealed either from himself or from | other circumstances, be such as they could 
others, that such was his feeling. On the | conscientiously assentto. With respect to 
contrary, he had avowed it publicly more | the Catholic Association, he fully agreed 
than once in his place in parliament. with the noble marquis who had expressed 
Nevertheless, he had always thought, and | his opinion of its conduct in terms equally 
still continued to think, that the circum- | terse and elegant. He would himself go 
stances which existed at the time when | further than the noble marquis: he would 
lord Liverpool formed his cabinet, not | say, ‘‘ When you grant a great boon to 
only justified the members of it in acting | a complaining people, it is useless for 
independently of each other on that ques- | you to put down by law those Associations, 
tion, but absolutely rendered it impossible , which will dissolve of themselves in the 
to form an administration upon any other | ordinary course of nature.” He did not 
principle. He felt it to be a sacrifice so | advise the Catholic Association to dissolve 
to act; but larger interests were at stake, | itself, and for this plain reason—that if 
and a combined sense of duty and necessity | the disabilities which effected the Catholic 
reconciled his conscience to the sacrifice ; part of the community were removed, the 
which was then demanded of him. He | nature of things would dissolve that Asso- 
had great pleasure in hearing that that | ciation. You take away the food on 
difference of opinion on this subject, } which it exists, you destroy the vitality of 
which had weakened and paralyzed so | the atmosphere in which it breathes, when 
many former administrations, ceased to | you say to it, ‘‘ the two Houses of parlia- 
exist in the present administration. He | ment are ready to consider your grievances 
concurred specially in the recommenda- | and to remove them.” You avert by one 
tion given in the king’s Speech, as to the | generous act a thunder-cloud which has 
tone and temper in which their lordships | long been lowering over your horizon and 
ought to consider this question. He also | threatening to burst with ruin on your 
concurred with the noble lord who had | heads. He would not be over nice, either 
recently addressed them, that there never | as to the Catholic Association, or as to the 
had been any manifestation of violence, | question of securities; for he was con- 
in the mode of considering it in that ; vinced that they would find the strongest 
House. He would say for himself, that | security of all in doing justice. When 
so deep was his conviction of the para- | justice was performed, six months would 
mount importance of settling this ques- | not elapse before they would all wonder 
tion, that whatever might be his feelings | how this question could have excited so 
on the recent events of the last two years | much dissension in the country, and could 
—which had certainly not been such as to | have disunited and upset so many dif- 
induce him to anticipate the blessed event, | ferent cabinets. He sincerely trusted that 
which he now saw upon the eve of com- | the government would carry into effect 
pletion—he should make it a point of | the proposition which it had announced. 
duty to suppress them, although he could | He knew that they would be opposed in 
not pretend to extinguish them altogether. | attempting it. They would have a great 
He had never been a party to the con- | deal of hard fighting to encounter ; but if 
sideration of this question, except from a | they acted with resolution, there could be 
conviction of its absolute necessity; and | no doubt that they would be successful. 
he therefore had no difficulty in approach- | It would be his duty to give them the best 
ing it at present with the feelings recom- | support in the power of so humble an in- 
mended from the Throne ; especially ashe | dividual as himself; and he should be 
saw a consummation near at hand, which | amply repaid for that support by feeling 
would do justice to complaining millions, | that he had contributed to the accomplish - 
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ment of the greatest good which parlia- 
ment had ever conferred upon the country. 

The Earl of Eldon explained. He said, 
that if he had been tardy in bringing the 
treaty of the 6th of July before the notice 
of parliament, the fault was not with him, 
but with others. He had been prepared 
to discuss it in the last session ; but he had 
been distinctly informed by the noble earl 
at the head of the Foreign Department, 
that he could not bring on such a discus- 
sion without detriment to the public 
service. With respect to the observations 
which had been made on the division which 
existed in lord Liverpool's cabinet, on the 
question of Catholic emaucipation, and the 
unanimity which was said to prevail in the 
present cabinet on the same question, he 
would only say, that he had known lord 
Liverpool long, and was convinced that he 
would have thought death preferable to 
giving his assent to such a proposition as 
that which had been announced to their 
lordships. 

The Duke of Newcastle said, that 
although the proposition to release the 
Catholics from their present disabilities 
emanated from the throne, it was not, on 
that account, to be acceded to without 
consideration by parliament. Such a pro- 
position ought to be decided on its own 
merits, and its own merits alone ; danger- 
ous as it was in itself, it was rendered still 
more dangerous by being recommended by 
a Protestant king to a Protestant parlia- 
ment. He trusted that neither their 
lordships nor the country would accede to 
such a proposition. He hoped that it 
would be rejected in toto, and in limine, 
He conceived that it was quite impossible 
to give privileges to the Catholics, and to 
provide securities for the established 
church. He lamented from the bottom of 
his heart, that the noble duke at the head 
of the government, on whom the Protes- 
tants had placed such implicit reliance, 
should have ceased to be their defender. 
If the noble duke persisted in pursuing 
the dangerous course on which he had 
entered, he would soon fall from his present 
high situation, and, what was more mate- 
rial, he would deserve his fall. 

Lord Redesdale began by alluding to 
the doubts which had been expressed, and 
to the distinctions which had been drawn, 
as to societies, which were not illegal, 
although they might be unconstitutional. 
Now with respect to the Catholic Associa- 
tion, he was sure that it was unconstitu- 
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tional, and he was inclined to believe that 
it was not legal. He wished, therefore, to 
place this point before the consideration 
of their lordships. Was it fit that a law 
should be passed expressly on account of 
that Association, or that the common law 
should be made efficient, if it was not so 
already, not only in the case of that Asso- 
ciation, but in the case of every other 
association formed upon similar principles ? 
He was of opinion, that the noble duke 
at the head of the government might, with 
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great propriety, propose a law which would 
give the common law power sufficient. to 
repress that and all similar associations. 
He also wished their lordships to consider 
the different relation in which the Roman 
Catholics and the Dissenters stood towards 
the state. All Protestant sects dissenting 
from the established church were volun- 
tary associations, actuated by. English 
feelings and English sympathies; whilst 
the Roman Catholics were all members of 
a foreign body, and in constant corres- 
pondence with a foreign state. They did 
not form a distinct body as English Catho- 
lics, or as Irish Catholics ; but they formed 
a component part of the great community 
of the Roman Catholic church. He 
wished their lordships to remember, that 
even when the Roman Catholic religion 
was the established religion of the country, 
the legislature had deemed it expedient to 
regulate by law the correspondence of the 
English Catholics, and especially of the 
English ecclesiastics, with the court of 
Rome. If, therefore, any law for the 
removal of Catholic disabilities should now 
be presented for the approbation of their 
lordships, it would be incumbent upon 
them to provide such regulations for their 
communication with the See of Rome, as 
would render it impossible to have a_per- 
nicious tendency. There was another 
consideration, and that too an important 
one, which he trusted their lordships 
would not lose sight of. What was the 
present condition of Spain and Portugal 
—two countries with which this country 
must always continue more or less con- 
nected? Was it not the power of those 
great establishments, which originally 
formed no part of the Catholic church ,— 
he was speaking of the Monastic establish- 
ments,—was it not, he asked, the power 
of those great establishments, that had 
reduced both those countries to their 


present state of misery and degradation ? 
Did the noble duke mean 


to authorize 
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the existence of similar establishments in 
the united kingdoms? Did the noble 
duke mean to tolerate the existence of the 
society of Jesuits on the Br’\ish soil? Did 
the noble duke mean that in Ireland, 
where there was no statute of mortmain, 
large investments should be legalized for 
the foundation of monasteries; or did he 
mean that they should henceforth be pro- 
hibited? What he meant to say upon 
this part of the subject was, that if the 
noble duke should determine to prohibit 
such institutions entirely, he would not 
interfere with the Catholic religion; for 
he repeated, that they formed no part of 
the original Catholic church, that they 
were comparatively of modern invention, 
and that they had been found most mis- 
chievous and detrimental, in every region 
in which they had been permitted to take 
root. He ventured to suggest these 
points to the consideration of the noble 
duke, in the hope that the measure in- 
tended to be introduced would be such as 
to relieve the Protestants from many of 
their present apprehensions. The feeling 
of the country, whatever might be the 
feeling either of that or the other House 
of parliament, was a feeling of alarm ; aye, 
and of great alarm. It was therefore the 
bounden duty of ministers to use every 
means in their power to allay or remove it ; 
for if such means were not used, it might 
and would go to very serious lengths 
indeed. If the ministers were desirous to 
act a prudent part, they would bring for- 
ward at once, and without delay, every 
detail of their measure, which was calcu- 
lated to secure the interests of the esta- 
blished church, and would tell the people 
at once, of the means which they had 
provided to guard their religion from 
encroachment and violation. Let the 
House recollect for a moment the language 
now used by the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, and even by such of them as held 
ahigh station in their church. Nothing 
less than this :—that they were prepared 
to sweep heresy from the country, and to 
level the Protestant church with the dust. 
Was that language to be endured ? 
Would they give power to those who used 
it? And if they did give power, what 
security would they offer that those who 
received it would not employ it in effect- 
ing their avowed objects? If any thing 


was to be done for the Catholics, it would 
be incumbent upon the government to put 
down that spirit in the Catholic religion 
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which was now dividing Iveland, had 
desolated Spain, and produced in Portugal 
the most serious inconveniences. The 
consideration of the various topics which 
he had suggested would be a task of no 
inconsiderable difficulty ; but it ought, on 
that account, to occupy more closely the 
attention of ministers, if they wished to 
produce tranquillity and _ satisfaction. 
Tranquillity and satisfaction would not be 
produced, unless all parties were convinced 
that no unfair advantage was to be taken. 
In the last session of parliament, their 
lordships had thought fit to admit the 
Dissenters to certain privileges of which 
their ancestors had been deprived. He 
had given his negative to the measure 
introduced for their relief, under the 
impression, that it would encourage the 
Roman Catholics to hope for a similar 
relaxation of the laws affecting members 
of their religion. Whathad rendered him 
less averse than he had been originally to 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
acts was, that the Dissenters, though 
numerous, were divided into sects without 
end, each forming separate but voluntary 
associations. They differed from the 
church, it was true, on grounds of religious 
opinion, but they also differed equally 
widely from each other; and thus one 
congregation often became two, and was 
split into various parties of minor import- 
ance. What was the consequence? They 
were not a distinct body like the Roman 
Catholics-—-they were not combined toge- 
ther by any common feeling like the 
Roman Catholics—they were not under 
the subjection of their priesthood like the 
Roman Catholics—and above all, they 
were not connected with any foreign 
power like the Roman Catholics. In 
former days, when the Roman Catholic 
religion was the established religion of the 
country, parliament regulated the manner 
in which Roman Catholics should corres- 
pond, not only with the members of their 
church at home, but also with such mem- 
bers of it as were abroad at the head-. 
quarters of their church at Rome. The 
claim of the bishop of Rome was, to be 
considered universal bishop of the Christian 
church, entitled, with the assistance of a 
council of bishops, to regulate every thing 
relating to its concerns and interests. 
Now, if it was not deemed expedient to 
allow British subjects to correspond unre- 
servedly with the See of Rome, at a period 
when the Roman Catholic was the esta- 
C2 
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blished religion of the country, surely it 
could not be expedient to allow them to 
carry on such correspondence without 
restriction, now that the constitution of 
the state as well as its religion were 
essentially Protestant. The matters which 
he had thus ventured to suggest to their 
lordships were all of first-rate importance ; 
and he begged to claim for them the par- 
ticular attention of the noble duke at the 
head of his Majesty’s councils. In his 
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learned lord would assist them with his 
great learning, he had no doubt that they 
should derive great benefit from his valu- 
able assistance. Having said thus much 
on this part of the subject, he must now 
advert to what had fallen from a noble 
baron on the cross-bench (Farnham), in 
which his noble friend had accused him of 
| a want of faith, in bringing this question 
forward at present. But, he begged leave 
to remind their lordships that, on the seve- 
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humble judgment, they deserved mature | ral occasions on which he had_ previously 
consideration; for he was certain that | addressed them on this particular subject, 
neither tranquillity nor satisfaction would | he had invariably stated, that he was most 





result from the proposed change in our 
laws, unless all classes of Protestants—and 
the Dissenters were now beginning to take 
as much interest in this question as the 
members of the establishment—were con- 
vinced, that the object of it was not to 
force upon them the Roman Catholic 
relizion, as the religion of the state. The 
Irish agitators had openly declared that 
such was their object; and that declara- 
tion rendered it the bounden duty of their 
lordships, whether they did any thing in 
their favour or not, to guard most vigilantly 
against their encroachments. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he was 
sure that their Jordships would not expect 
that he should enter, upon the present oc- 
casion, into a detail of the particular pro- 
visions of the measure which would here- 
after be brought under their consideration. 
His majesty had announced to them his 
desire that they should take into their de- 
liberate consideration the disabilities af- 
fecting his Roman Catholic subjects, and 
had particularly pointed out to them the 
objects to which he wished them to direct 
their attention, and which he wished them, 
if possible, to make good. When he stated 
the general purport of the measure which 
the king’s servants intended to propose 
hereafter to parliament, he had intimated 
to the House, that they were most desirous 
to provide for the particular circumstances 
stated in his Majesty’s Speech; namely, 
for the safety of those institutions which 








| tion. 








' anxious fora settlement of it. He had 
| considered always, had considered even 
; last year, that a moment of tranquillity 
| was necessary for such a settlement. And 
why did he consider it necessary? Be- 
cause he wished to conciliate to the ques- 
tion those persons in the country whom he 
knew to be adverse to it, including those 
very persons from whom the noble baron 
said they were soon to have such manifold 
| addresses. The measure, which he intend- 
' ed should precede those which he should 
| afterwards propose, was calculated to pro- 





duce that moment of tranquillity which 

Was so necessary to conciliate the public 
| to the measure which he intended to pro- 
) pose for the pacification of Ireland. His 
| noble friend on the cross-bench had stated 

to the House, that the proposed measure 

was inconsistent with the constitution, as 
| established at the Revolution ; and ano- 
ther noble lord had concurred in that 
statement. If he had been going to pro- 
pose a measure which would introduce a 
predominant Catholic power into parlia- 
ment, he should then be doing that which 
was clearly inconsistent with the constitu- 
But he was not going to do any 
such thing. There were degrees of power, 
at least. Would any man venture to say, 
that Catholic power did not exist at pre- 
sent, either here or in Ireland? He would 
address himself more particularly to the 
noble lords who had so pointedly opposed 
him, and would ask them whether Roman 


must ever be held sacred in this Protes- | Catholic power was not introduced into 


tant kingdom, and which it was the duty 
and determination of his majesty to pre- 
serve inviolate. He hoped that the noble 


and learned lord on the cross bench would 
rely upon his Majesty’s ministers for pro- 
viding in the measure which they were 
about to introduce into parliament, against 
those particular circumstances to which he 
had adyerted; and if that noble and 


| ; > 
| Ireland by measures of their own? 





Had 
not some noble lords exerted their influ- 
ence to the utmost to produce that very 
power which had rendered a measure like 
that which he had announced to parlia- 
ment absolutely necessary? As such was 
the case, he implored noble lords to look 
at the situation of the country, and the 
state of society which it had produced. 
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Whether it had been brought about by 
the existence of these disabilities, or 
by the Catholic Association, he would not 
pretend to say; but this he would say, 


that no man who looked at the state of 


things for the last two years, could pro- 
ceed longer upon the old system, in the 
existing condition of Ireland, and of men’s 
opinions on the subject, both in that 
country and in this. His opinion was, 
that it was the wish of the majority of the 
people, that this question should be set- 
tled some way or other. It was upon that 
principle, and in conformity with that wish, 
that he and hiscolleagues had undertaken 
to bring the adjustment of it under the 
consideration of parliament ; and he hoped 
that their lordships would give them such 
time as would enable them to bring it for- 
ward in that complete manner, in which 
his majesty had declared his willingness to 
give it his royal assent. He hoped that 
they would not take it into consideration 
by piecemeal, but weuld wait with pa- 
tience until it was placed as a whole deli- 
berately before them. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said :—I do 
not mean to trespass on your Jordships’ 
time at any great length but I cannot per- 
mit the opportunity to pass without making 
a few observations on the matters which 
have been presented to our consideration, 
by his Majesty’s Speech. The last topic 
in that Speech is unquestionably by far the 
most important and the most valuable 
portion of it, and it relates toa subject 
which has engaged the deepest attention 
of the whole nation for many months past : 
but, vast and paramount as is the import- 
ance of the subject of the state of Ireland, 
and the consideration of the measures which 


may be best calculated to introduce peace, | 


prosperity, and contentment among the 
mass of the population of that country, 
we must not allow ourselves to be so far 
engrossed by this great object of domestic 
policy, as entirely to forget that there | 
exists a continent of Europe. The topics | 
to which the Speech directs our attention, 
with reference to our foreign policy, or | 
some of them at least, are also of the ut- 
most importance. These will afterwards | 
be discussed at greater length; but even | 
now they ought not to be dismissed with- | 
out some observations. First, as to the | 
war which now rages in the east of | 
Europe between Russia and Turkey. I 
am truly sorry that the efforts of his Ma- | 
jesty’s ministers to put an end to that! 
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wai have not been more successful. I 
am sorry that they have not better suc- 
ceeded in averting the apprehension of 
those horrors with which such a war must 
be attended, if it should disturb the ge- 
neral peace of Europe. But,I admit that 
I do not know any measures more calcu- 
lated to avert such horrors, than the policy 
which was pursued last year, founded on 
the Treaty of July, 1827, and carrying 
into effect the determination to compel by 
force the cessation of hostilities in Greece. 
I regard that policy, and the efforts which 
have resulted from it, with the highest ap- 
probation. It is a line of policy which has 
given the fullest sanction. to the Treaty, 
notwithstanding the allegations of some, 
that it would be interfering with the 
strongest principles of national policy to 
take possession of any portion of the do~- 
minions of our “ most faithful, most an- 
cient, and most enlightened ally,” with a 
view to the pacification of Greece, and 
putting an end to the inhuman warfare 
which was waged in that country. It was 
an act of sound policy and plain justice to 
take possession of the Morea, although 
by some it was considered as a gross 
and abominable outrage; and I cannot 
help admiring the delicacy of my noble 
friend, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, who sent one of those who had 
so decidedly disapproved of the interfe- 
rence of the three powers with the Gre- 
cian part of the Ottoman empire out of the 
way to another scene of diplomacy, that 
he might not be an eye witness of so un- 
ceremonious an outrage on our “ most an- 
| cient, most faithful, and most enlightened 
lally,” the sight of which could not to 
‘him be very agreeable. But the noble 
person to whom I am alluding (lord 
| Strangford) has been spared, by the deli- 
| cacy of my noble friend opposite, the pain- 
| ful task of aiding and abetting a proceed- 
| ing which he must regard as a gross out- 
/rage, but one which I consider as doing 
the highest honour to the French govern- 
|ment. The decisive step of the occupa- 
tion of the Morea by the French, was, 
under the circumstances, a proof of the 
high honour and military energy, of 
‘that people, and, what was better, it 
| was a proof of disinterested principle in the 
French government, and a measure which, 
executed as it was, justly entitled the na- 
tion to the respect and admiration of the 
civilised world.—Travelling farther west- 
ward I cannot help alluding to the policy 
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which has been pursued with respect to 
Portugal. Iam most unwilling, at pre- 
sent, to enter upon the details of the mea- 
sures which appear to have been adopted, 
with respect to that country; but 1 am 
anxious that the proper explanations 
should be given on that head, and that it 
should be made to appear, that the cor- 
respondence of the government of this 
country with the head of the House of 
Braganza has been carried on in the most 
amicable manner, and with the prospect 
of leading to the most beneficial results. 
It is my earnest desire that expianations 
may be given which will convince unpre- 
judiced persons, that the government of 
this country cannot justly be charged with 
a want of hospitality or with unfeeling 
cruelty to those brave and excellent per- 
sons who have persevered, under every 
difficulty and discouragement, in perform- 
ing their duty to their lawful though 
young and unfortunate sovereign. On 
that point I wish for a satisfactory expla- 
nation; and I am far from saying that 
a satisfactory explanation may not be 
given.—1 now come to that most impor- 
tant topic touched upon at the close of 
his Majesty’s Speech—the settlement of 
Ireland; a measure which was an abso- 
lutely indispensable preliminary to the 
good government, the happiness, and the 
prosperity of that country. When I see 
that a great good is in view, there is no- 
body that is less disposed to inquire criti- 
cally and scrupulously into the motives of 
those by whom the measures for effec- 
tuating that great good are to be proposed. 
It is sufficient for me to see that there is a 
bona fide intention to adopt a course which 
must be attended with the most bene- 
ficial consequences. It is a high gratifi- 
cation to me that now, at last, after par- 
liament has for so many years turned a 
deaf ear to the complaints of millions of 
his Majesty’ s subjects, the attention of the 
legislature is to be seriously called to this 
most essential topic of the settlement of 
Ireland—a topic so essential, that when 
once the minds of men shall be turned, in 
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subject under your lordships’ considera- 
tion, I always inquired, in the first place, 
whether it was the intention of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers to submit any proposition 
to the legislature for that purpose. I do 
not go the length of the noble lord who 
said, that every act of grace and favour 
ought to emanate from the Crown; but I 
do say, that acts of favour do come with 
peculiar grace and propriety from the 
Crown. A noble and learned lord has 
said, that if the Catholics were to be 
admitted to the privileges of the consti- 
tution as fully and freely as the Protes- 
tants, then the king, as a Protestant, 
would have no security for his Crown. 
But it is because none but a Protestant 
can hold the Crown, that 1 see nothing 
dangerous in the removal of Catholic 
disabilities ; since a Protestant sovereign 
will have a selection of the great officers 
of State, and all the most influential 
servants of the Crown, so that the highest 
security will exist for the safety of the 
Protestant establishments of this country. 
—But it is said, that it is necessary, as a 
preliminary step to put down the Catholic 
Association. This is not the first time 
that such a declaration has been made, 
and even acted on by a minister of the 
Crown. I hold with my noble friend, who 
has recently returned from Ireland, the 
government of which he administered with 
so much honour to himself, and who has 
done so much for the establishment of 
tranquillity in that country—lI hold with 
my noble friend, that there is one short 
way of suppressing the Association. I 
will go further and say, that if that body 
be put down, the act of Suppression will 
take place, not by the first of the proposed 
measures, but by the second. The same 
attempt, however, I repeat, has been made 
on former occasions, and made, as all will 
remember, ineflectually. And why did the 
measures resorted to on those occasions 
prove inefticacious ? Was it on account of 
any want of sincerity, on account of any want 
of capacity or zeal in the late lord Liver- 
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pool ? Was it on account of any want of 


good earnest, to the investigation, it is | legal acuteness in the noble lord who then 


impossible that it should terminate in any | | sat on the woolsack ? 


Was it on account 


other than one way, and more particularly | of any deficiency in the then learned 


so when the consideration of the subject | 
is brought before parliament by his Ma- ; 
jesty’s ministers. { have always said, that 
this was the most proper mode of bring- | 


gentleman who filled the office of 
Attorney-general in Ireland, or of zeal in 
the then lord lieutenant ? Certainly not. 
The bill for suppressing the Association 


ing the measure forward, and it will be re- | was inefficacious, because it did not go to 


collected that before I myself brought the | 


the root of the evil, which alone sustained 
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and nourished the Association. That 
society is connected radically, and by its 
branches, with the whole moral frame of 
Ireland ; and it receives the sympathy and 
affection of the people, because they have 
no other way of making their wants and 
wishes be heard. What description of 
measure this is to be by which the Asso- 
ciation is to be put down, whether it is a 
bill which will at once enable the govern- 
ment of Ireland to throw the members into 
prison; whether it is a bill which shall 
suspend the liberties of the subject gene- 
rally, Ido not profess to know. But I 
am satisfied that, unless emancipation be 
granted, the breaking up of the Associa- 
tion will be only a sweeping away of the 
cinders while the fire is left burning in the 
voleano within, to break out afterwards 
with greater danger; for how much more 
dangerous is the element of national dis- 
content when kept concealed and smoul- 
dering, until at last it comes forth in an 
eruption, which any government would 
find it impossible perhaps to control. Let 
no man, however, suppose that | am of 
opinion that the Association is not a great 
evil. No one in his senses can deny, that 
a body self-constituted, unsettled in its 
course, irresponsible for its acts, liable to 
be carried away by every breath, exercising 
at the same time great moral influence 
over the population, acting on the public 
mind and acted on by it—no one in his 
senses can deny that such a body is a 
great evil. But is it not the only way of 
getting rid of that evil, to divert the popu- 
lar feeling, which is its support, from that 
unconstitutional direction into constitu- 
tional channels; to throw it not into the 
Association, but into parliament its natural 
reservoir, and where alone the people should 
be taught to expect redress, when they 
stand in need of it? Such, your lordships 
may be assured, is the only cure for an evil, 
the existence of which is admitted by all. 
I most cordially concur with the noble lord 
who seconded the Address, with a warmth 
and justness of feeling which did him the 
highest honour, in hoping, that the effect 
of the known intention of government will 
be to dissolve the Association. Let your 
lordships recollect the circumstances which 
produced that Association; that it was 
produced by your lordships’ repeated re- 
fusals to take the Catholic question into 
consideration ; let your lordships bear in 
mind that, in 1812, when you refused to 
consider the question, there was no Asso- 
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ciation. In 1819, when a similar denial 
was given, there was no Association ; and 
it was only after repeated refusals, and 
a belief that those refusals would be con- 
tinued, that this violent—and if some of 
your lordships will so have it, unconstitu- 
tional, but after what has passed I cannot 
say wholly useless—Association, was called 
into existence. If the measure now in- 
tended had passed years ago, there would 
never have been an Association in existence. 
It was called into operation solely by re- 
peated denials of justice. Those denials 
brought on a state of things in Ireland, 
the effects of which cannot be contem- 
plated without serious apprehension. They 
caused those portentous contests between 
religion and property in Ireland, which all 
must deplore, as dangerous to the peace 
and prosperity of the country. It is only 
to be regretted that the settlement of this 
momentous question did not take place 
long before this time. What immense 
good would have been effected, if the ad- 
vice of Mr. Pitt had been followed at the 
time of the Union—advice which did 
more honour to his memory as a statesman, 
than any other advice which he gave, or 
act which he did, during the long period 
of his administration. The time, however, 
is at length come, and I hail its arrival 
with sincere satisfaction, when this system 
is to be abolished. The measure now 
recommended is one of such paramount 
importance to the peace and security of 
Ireland, and to the best interests of the 
empire at large, that let it be introduced 
by whomsoever it may, it shall receive my 
most cordial support. The announcement 
coming from the Throne, and supported 
by the whole cabinet, makes me look on 
the intended measure as on the eve of 
accomplishment, for 1 feel confident that 
ministers would not advise it, unless it was 
their bond fide intention to give it their 
best support. It would not merely be folly 
but madness, and something worse than 
madness, to hold out hopes in such a 
manner to seven millions of people, which 
would not be realized. If after this 
gracious recommendation from the Throne, 
and this implied advice and support of the 
cabinet, any obstacles shall be allowed to 
frustrate the hopes so excited, the conse- 
quences of the disappointment could 
scarcely be foreseen or thought of without 
the most alarming apprehensions. But I 
cannot bring myself to believe that any 
serious obstacles will be allowed to stand 
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in the way of this most salutary measure ; 
and I confidently hope, that the end of 
the session will not arrive, before the 
subject has been finally and happily de- 
cided. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, he rose 
merely to assure the noble marquis and 
their lordships, that he should be ready, 
on the proper occasion, to go with him into 
the fullest examination of all steps taken 
by government with respect to the subjects 
in question, particularly the affairs of 
Portugal ; and he should be ready and 
willing to furnish such explanations as he 
had no doubt would not only justify them 
to the House, but call from the noble mar- 
quis an approbation as cordial as that 
which he had bestowed upon the other 
measures mentioned in the Address. 
He should be able to prove, that every step 
taken by this country, with respect to 
Portugal, had been dictated by prudence 
and justice. 

The Address was then agreed to, nem. 
diss. 
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MINUTES.] The SPEAKER acquainted the House, that 
he had received from Lord Combermere a letter, dated 
Head Quarters, Simlah, 20th May, 1828, inclosing a letter 
from Major-general Sir A. Campbell, in return to the 
Thanks of the House of Commons, for his conduct during 
the late operations against the kingdom of Ava.—The 
SPEAKER acquainted the House, that he had issued war- 
rants for New Writs, for Cumberland, in the room of 
J. C. Curwen, esq. deceased; and for Dartmouth, in the 
room of Sir J. H. Cooper, bart. deceased.—The SPEAKER 
acquainted the House, that certain Freeholders of the 
county of Clare, who had petitioned, on the 22nd of July 
last, against the election and return of D. O’Connell, esq., 
had neglected,to enter into the necessary Recognizances.— 
Sir L. O’Bryan presented a Petition from the said 
Freeholders, praying for leave to present a new Petition 
against the said Election and Return, and for leave to 
enter into the prescribed Recognizances. The Petition 
was brought up, and the further consideration thereon was 
adjourned to Monday.—Sir JAMES GRAHAM, Mr. G. BuR- 
RARD, Mr. SPENCER PERCEVAL, and Mr. W. Ewart 
were sworn and took their Seats.—Mr. PLANTA moved 
New Writs for Plymouth, Bath, and Edinburghshire, in 
the room of Sir G. Cockburn, the Earl of Brecknock, and 
Sir G. Clark, Commissioners of the Admiralty ; for Whit- 
church, in the room of the hon. J. R. Townshend, Groom 
of the Bedchamber; for Carlisle City, in the room of 
Sir James Graham, who had accepted the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds; and for East Grinstead, in the room of the 
Hon, C, C. C. Jenkinson, now Earl of Liverpool, 


Appress on tHe Krinc’s Srerscu.] 
The Speaker acquainted the House, that the 
House had been in the House of Peers, to 
hear the Speech of the Lords Commission- 
ers, of which, to prevent mistakes, he had 
obtained a copy. After ne had read it to 
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Lord Clive rose, he said, to move an 
humble Address to his Majesty, in answer 
to his most gracious Speech, which they 
had just heard read. In doing so, he 
hoped it would not be considered disre- 
spectful, either to the House or to the 
royal Speech, if he departed somewhat 
from the usual course followed by those 
who had preceded him in the situation 
which he then stood in, by not following 
in order the different topics made mention 
of in the Speech, but by proceeding at 
once to make a few observations on what 
appeared to him the most important of 
those topics; namely, that which intro- 
duced to the consideration of the House, a 
subject that had for some time agitated 
the mind of every man, from one extremity 
of the kingdom to another—the present 
state of Ireland. It would not be neces- 
sary for him, in making these observations, 
to enter at any length into a history of the 
causes of the present condition of that 
country ; indeed, it would not be possible 
for him to do so within the period which 
he felt himself justified to detain the 
House, and, he would repeat, it was not 
necessary to the object which he had in 
view. The last six months aftorded 
sufficient data to justify his cordial con- 
currence with the recommendations of his 
Majesty’s Speech ; and to that time he 
would confine his observations. Since 
parliament had been prorogued, it was a 
fact too well known, that Ireland had been 
in a state of daily increasing excitement 
and confusion, arising from one cause or 
other, between the two great parties that 
distracted that unhappy country. That 
excitement and confusion had now reached 
to such a height, that it would be impos- 
sible for any man to say when an explosion 
would take place, that would defy no 
ordinary power to suppress, if circum- 
stances were allowed to remain in their 
present condition, That being the unde- 
niable state of affairs in Ireland, it became 
a necessary duty of the House and the 
government, to consider the best course to 
pursue, with reference to the empire at 
large. He apprehended there was but 
one course to pursue: it was not proper, 
nay, it was not possible, that the state of 
Ireland should continue as it then was. 
With that view, he thought the course 
recommended in his Majesty’s Speech, and 
which ministers had determined to adopt, 
the best to meet existing difficulties. He 
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also thought that that course was the most 
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constitutional, and, what was more, the 
most straightforward, under the circum- 
stances of the case, that ministers could 
advise their royal master to sanction, by 
announcing in his Speech to his parliament, 
the real state of the difficulties which the 
present state of Ireland presented ; relying 
on their wisdom and support for the means 
of adjusting them. Under these circum- 
stances, it appeared to him, when it was 
suggested to him to move the Address 
which he should presently submit to the 
House, that, considering the great anxiety 
which the subject had occasioned to him, 
though the part which he had hitherto 
taken in its discussion was unostentatious, 
that he should merely declare, that in con- 
curring with the present views of ministers, 
he felt as strongly and as anxiously as any 
man could do, for the welfare and support 
of the Protestant church, from which he 
considered the happiness and liberty we 
enjoyed to have sprung. He thought it 
right, however unwillingly he might feeb 
to take a part foreign from his usual 
habits, to declare, that he considered the 
course recommended to be in the spirit of 
the British constitution, and the one most 
likely to prove beneficial to the empire, 
under its present circumstances. He felt 
that Ireland should not—could not— 
remain in its present distracted state. He 
felt that it was hardly possible to expect a 
government in whom more confidence 
could be reposed. He felt that no fears 
need be entertained from the views which 
a subject like the state of Ireland pre- 
sented to the illustrious duke at the 
head of the government, and to his right 
hon. friend, the ministerial leader of that 
House. There could be no doubt, from 
their character and avowed attachment to 
the Protestant constitution of their coun- 
try, that no measure would emanate from 
them, at all likely to interfere with the 
hallowed rights of the constitution in 
church or state, or unaccompanied by full 
and sufficient securities. Under that con- 
viction, he felt it would be unbecoming in 
him not to take his share of the responsi- 
bility of a measure, which circumstances 
called for, and which, he was convinced, 
would be beneficial to Ireland, and a 
source of general security to the empire.— 
He confessed he felt great satisfaction 
with that part of the King’s Speech which 
alluded to the Catholic Association; for 
he considered that body to be the parent 
of the evils of Ireland, and felt convinced, 
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that until steps were taken to put an end 
to the violent proceedings by which that 
body had excited the Catholic, and, by its 
denunciation, the whole Protestant popula- 
tion of Ireland, there could be no hope of 
that calm and moderation, which must 
precede the prosperity of that country. 
He was happy, therefore, that ministers 
had determined upon suppressing that 
body, and of thereby preventing the 
serious issue which its proceedings were 
likely to have occasioned. He was happy 
that the injudicious advocates of the Catho- 
lic claims would be prevented by their 
agitations to augment the alarms which 
the more judicious had experienced during 
the last six months. He was glad of a 
measure likely to reconcile the interests 
and prejudices of all parties — those 
hitherto opposed to the Catholic claims, 
and those zealous to secure for the Catho- 
lics the full blessings of the British con- 
stitution. He trusted, therefore, that those 
gentlemen who generally advocated the 
Catholic claims would support the Address 
which he would have the honour that 
evening to propose; for, though the steps 
recommended by it did not go the full 
extent of their wishes, yet still it advanced 
their object. He hoped, also, to have the 
support of those gentlemen who had 
hitherto taken an opposite part; as he 
thought it a reasonable expectation that 
this subject could never be considered 
under a government better calculated to do 
what was expedient than the present. It 
was hardly possible that the Protestants 
could ever hope to see two persons in 
power more friendly to them than his right 
hon. friend and the noble duke at the head 
of the Treasury. The next point to be 
considered was, whether this was the 
proper time for the discussion of the 
question. In the first place, the state of 
Ireland was such as clearly rendered 
something necessary for its relief. It was 
impossible that that country could continue 
in the state in which it was at the present 
moment. The people of Great Britain 
were looking on with earnestness, expect- 
ing parliament to take such measures as 
they hoped would succeed in settling this 
question. This was a state of things which 
justified him in suggesting this as the 
most proper time for inquiry. If the 
House looked abroad, they would see still 
more reason to think that this was the 
time to enter upon the subject. The 
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them, that the king “ continues to receive 
from his Allies, and generally from all 
princes and states, the assurance of their 
unabated desire to continue the most 
friendly relations with his Majesty.” No 
further back than during the last year, in 
how many beneficial arrangements for 
mankind had his Majesty participated! 
Under his mediation, a treaty of peace had 
been concluded between the emperor of 
Brazil and the republic of Rio de la Plata. 
His Majesty had also entered into negotia- 
tions with the head of the house of Bra- 
ganza, with the view of settling the 
difficulties now existing in Portugal. The 
steps taken, in conjunction with his Allies, 
for the pacification of Greece, had been 
successful. His Majesty had also succeeded 
in concluding a Convention with Spain, for 
the settlement of British claims on that 
country. All showed, that the foreign 
relations of the country were on a _pacitic 
footing, and therefore most favourable to a 
conciliating adjustment of the state of 
things in Ireland. In expressing his hope 
that his Majesty’s beneficent wishes for the 
tranquillity and prosperity of all his sub- 
jects might be crowned with success, he 
could not but refer to the feeling manner 
in which his Majesty suggested the pro- 
priety of a full and perfect inquiry into 
the whole condition of Ireland, with a view 
to remove the civil disabilities of his Ro- 
man Catholic subjects. While his Majesty 
informed them, that the state of Ireland 
had been the subject of his continued 
solicitude, and directed his commands, 
that that state should be the subject of 
their serious inquiry, he, at the same time, 
in the most delicate manner, urged upon 
the attention of parliament the peculiar 
situation which he stood in as guardian of 
the Protestant religion in these realms—of 
“institutions which must ever be held 
sacred in this Protestant kingdom, and 
which it is the duty and determination of 
his Majesty to preserve inviolate.” He 
could not help referring to the eloquent 
terms in which his Majesty had expressed 
his wishes, with respect to the caution 
necessary to be observed in removing the 
civil disabilities of the Roman Catholics. 
“ You ,will consider,” said the royal 
Speech, ‘“ whether the removal of these 
disabilities can be eftected, consistently 
with the full and permanent security of | 
our establishment in Church and State, 
with the maintenance of the reformed 
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clergy of the realm, and of the churches 
/committed to their charge.” He trusted 
| the House would bear in mind the senti- 
‘ments embodied in the King’s Speech, 
|when approaching the discussion of the 
| momentous question to which he had just 


| directed their attention ; particularly that 


|part of it where his Majesty ‘“ most 
|earnestly recommends to you to enter 
upon the discussion of a subject of such 
paramount importance, deeply interesting 
to the best feelings of his people, and 
involving the tranquillity and concord of 
the united kingdom, with the temper and 
the moderation which will best ensure the 
successful issue of your deliberations.” 
There was but one other topic upon which 
he would comment, as he believed it was 
the only one on which a difference of 
opinion could exist; namely, the innate 
energies of the British constitution. He 
firmly believed that when the subjects 
required it, nothing was too difficult for 
the British constitution; and therefore, 
that there could be no fears that its ener- 
gies could be spent, by measures like to 
that he had been advocating. Upon that 
point he could speak with some confidence. 
It was then somewhat more than sixteen 
years since he had addressed the House in 
a similar capacity to that which he then 
presented himself in; and he appealed to 
all around him whether the country ever 
had a more trying period. No person, how- 
ever hostile to the then administration, could 
have anticipated the extraordinary events 
of the year 1813 ; and no person, however 
friendly to the government, could have 
anticipated the present state of Europe. 
The British army, under the illustrious 
individual who was beyond his panegyric, 
had marched from the frontiers of Portu- 
gal to the frontiers of France, when 
Buonaparte once more roused and ani- 
mated the hopes of his admirers by the 
victories of Bautzen and Lutzen. Then it 
was feared by some, that the energies of 
the British nation were unequal to the 
renewed conflict. But, what was the 
fact? Let the victory of Vittoria answer 


|the question,—a victory that awakened 


the spirits of the British people—gained 
under one who then gave peace to his 
country, and who, at the present moment, 
was engaged in the same noble achieve~ 
ment. He took the liberty of introducing 
that subject to the notice of the House, 
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British empire were equal to all its legiti- 
mate efforts, and because it appeared to 
him a good omen that the same powerful 
mind that then conducted British energies 
to a glorious issue, was at present engaged 
in giving peace to the British empire. He 


would not trespass on the attention of the | 


House any further than to express his best 
thanks for its attention to.him, and to 
repeat his conviction, that never were 
circumstances more favourable to a final 
settlement of the affairs of Ireland than 
the present. He implored the favourable 
support of the House to the Address he 
was about to submit to it, and hoped, as 
all had the same object in view, that all 
would join him in saying, God prosper the 
efforts that are intended for its attainment ! 
The noble lord concluded with moving, 

“‘ That an humble Address be presented 


to his Majesty—to return his Majesty our | 


humble thanks for the gracious Speech 
which his Majesty has directed to be 
delivered by the lords commissioners : 
“To assure his Majesty, that we learn 
with the highest satisfaction, that his Ma- 
jesty continues to receive from his Allies, 
and generally from all princes and states 
the assurance of their unabated desire to 


cultivate the most friendly relations with | 


his Majesty : 
“To congratulate his Majesty, that 
under his royal mediation the preliminaries 
of a treaty of peace between his imperial 
majesty the emperor of Brazil and the 
Republic of the united provinces of Rio de 
la Plata have been signed and ratified : 
“To thank his Majesty for having di- 
rected to be laid before us a copy of a 
Convention which his Majesty has con- 
cluded with the king of Spain tor the final 
settlement of the claims of British and 
Spanish subjects preferred under the treaty 
signed at Madrid on the 12th March 
1823; and to assure his Majesty that he 
may rely upon our readiness to assist his 
Majesty in executing the provisions thereof : 
“To assure his Majesty, that we parti- 
cipate in the regret felt by his Majesty 
that his diplomatic relations with Portugal 
are still necessarily suspended, and_ to 
thank his Majesty for the intimation that, 
deeply interested in the prosperity of the 
Portuguese monarchy, his Majesty has 
entered into negotiations with the head of 
the House of Braganza, in the hope of 
terminating a state of affairs which is 
incompatible with the permanent tran- 
quillity and welfare of Portugal ; 
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“To express to his Majesty our grati- 
tude for the information that his Majesty 
has laboured unremittingly to fulfil the 
stipulations of the treaty of the 6th July 
1827, and to effect in concert with his 
Allies, the pacification of Greece; and 
that the Morea has been liberated from the 
presence of the Egyptian and Turkish 
forces : 

“‘ To express to his Majesty our satisfac- 
tion that this important object has been 
accomplished by the successful exertions 
of the naval forces of his Majesty and of 
his Allies, which led to a convention with 
the pacha of Egypt, and finally, by the 
skilful disposition and exemplary conduct 
of the French army, acting by the com- 
mands of his most Christian majesty on 
the behalf of the alliance : 

“To thank his Majesty for having in- 
formed us that the troops of his most 
Christian majesty, having completed the 
task assigned to them by the Allies, have 
commenced their return to France; and to 
assure his Majesty that we fully participate 
in the satisfaction expressed by his Majes- 
ty, that, during the whole of these opera- 
tions, the most cordial union has subsisted 
between the forces of the three powers by 
sea and land: 

“To express to his Majesty, our deep 
regret at the continuance of hostilities 
between the emperor of Russia and the 
Ottoman Porte: 

“To thank his Majesty for acquainting 
us that his imperial majesty, in the prose- 
cution of those hostilities, has considered 
it necessary to resume the exercise of his 
belligerent rights in the Mediterranean, 
and has established a blockade of the 
Dardanelles:—And to express our satis- 
faction at learning, that from the operation 
of this blockade those commercial enter- 
prises of his Majesty’s subjects have been 
exempted, in were undertaken upon 
the faith of his Majesty’s declaration to his 
parliament respecting the neutrality of the 
Mediterranean sea : 

“To assure his Majesty, that we have 
heard with high gratification, that although 
it has become indispensable for his Majesty 
and the king of France to suspend the 
co-operation of their forces with those of 
his imperial majesty, in consequence of 
this resumption of the exercise of his 
belligerent rights, the best understanding 
prevails between the three powers in their 
endeavours to accomplish the remaining 
objects of the treaty of London ; 
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“ To return our acknowledgments to his 
Majesty for having ordered the estimates 
for the current year to be laid before us; 
and to assure his Majesty that he may rely 
on our readiness to grant the necessary 
supplies, with a just regard to the exigen- 
cies of the public service, and to the 
economy which his Majesty is anxious to 
enforce in every department of the state: 

‘To express to his Majesty our satisfac- 
tion at the continued improvement of the 
revenue, and more particularly at the pro- 
gressive increase in that branch of it 
which is derived from articles of internal 
consumption, affording a decisive indica- 
tion of the stability of the national re- 
sources, and of the increased comfort and 
prosperity of his people : 

“ To assure his Majesty, that this House 
is deeply sensible of the paternal solici- 
tude expressed by his Majesty on the sub- 

ject of Ireland : 

“That we participate in the concern 
expressed by his Majesty at the conti- 
nued existence in that part of the United 
Kingdom of an Association which is dan- 
gerous to the public peace, and incon- 
sistent with the spirit of the constitution, 
which keeps alive discord and_ ill-will 

amongst his Majesty’s subjects, and which 
must, if permitted to continue, effectually 
obstruct every effort permanently to im- 
prove the condition of Ireland : 

“To thank his Majesty for the confi- 
dence which he is pleased to express in 
the support of his parliament, and to 
assure his Majesty that we will, without 
delay, proceed to the consideration of 
such measures as may be necessary to 
enable his Majesty to maintain his just 
authority : 

“To assure his Majesty, that we will 
give the most respectful attention to his 
Majesty’s recommendation that, when this 
essential object shall have been accom- 
plished, we should take into our deli- 
berate consideration the whole condition 
of Ireland, and that we should review 
the laws which impose civil disabilities on 
his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects : 

“That we will consider whether the 
removal of those disabilities can be ef- 
fected consistently with the full and per- 
manent security of our establishments in 
Church and State, with the maintenance of 
the reformed religion established by law, and 
of the rights and privileges of the bishops, 
and of the clergy of this realm, and of the 
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“ That, feeling, with his Majesty, con- 
vinced that these are institutions which 
must ever be held sacred in this Protes- 
tant kingdom, we cordially thank his Ma- 
jesty for the declaration, that he deems 
it to be his duty, and that it is his deter- 
mination, to preserve them inviolate :— 
To assure his Majesty, that this House 
will, in obedience to his Majesty’s gra- 
cious recommendation, enter upon the 
consideration of a subject of such para- 
mount importance, deeply interesting to 
the best feelings of his people, and in- 
volving the tranquillity and concord of 
the United Kingdom, with the temper 
and the moderation which will best en- 
sure the successful issue of our delibera- 
tions.” 

Lord Corry said, he rose to second the 
motion, which had been so ably brought 
forward by the noble lord; that it would 
be needless in him to trespass but fora 
very short time on the attention of the 
House. He would proceed at once to 
remark briefly upon the principal topics 
of the king’s Speech. It was most gra- 
tifying to him to learn, that the foreign 
relations of the country were so pacific, 
and that, notwithstanding the apprehen- 
sions that were entertained last year of 
the effects of the hostilities between the 
emperor of Russia and the Ottoman 
Porte, peace was not, probably, distant, 
and that the pacific course pursued by 
his Majesty’s ministers tended to uphold 
the dignity of the Crown and advance 
the prosperity of the empire. He trusted 
that, notwithstanding his Majesty had 
found it necessary to suspend his diplo- 
matic relations with Portugal, the nego- 
tiations going on with the head of the 
House of Braganza would lead to the 
pacification of that country. It was also 
gratifying to find that the treaty of July, 
1827, had been so successfully acted upon, 
that the Morea was freed from the pre- 
sence of the Egyptian and Turkish forces ; 
and it was a source of additional gratifica- 
tion to hear of the cordial union between 
the great powers employed in carrying the 
treaty into effect. The next topic of con- 
gratulation was the revenue. It must be 
gratifying to the House to hear, that not- 
withstanding the gloomy apprehensions 
entertained last year of the resources of 
the country, the revenue has progressively 
improved, particularly in that branch of 
it derived from internal consumption—the 
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sources, and of the improving condition 
of all classes of his Majesty’s subjects. 
That circumstance, conjoined with the 
prudential economy practised by ministers, 
in reducing the expenditure of the state 
within wholesome limits, was a source of 
great gratification. The last topic he 
would allude to was the part of the Speech 
which referred to Ireland. He was aware 
that that was not the proper opportunity 
for discussing the causes of the evils of 
that country ; and he would only observe, 
that they could no longer be allowed to 
remain as they were, and that it was a 
great satisfaction to him to hear that it 
was intended to arm ministers with power 
to put down the Catholic Association. 
As long as that seditious body existed, so 
Jong would anarchy and confusion be pa- 
ramount in Ireland. It was a body that, 
arrogating to itself the form, and even 
the powers of parliament, served to inflame 
the worst passions of the people, and to 
retard, if not destroy, the prosperity of 
that country. The evil consequences of 
that Association had reached to such a 
height, that it could no longer be tolerated; 
and either the laws must be obeyed, or 
disunion and anarchy be triumphant. As 
he considered that Association to be the 
parent evil of Ireland, he trusted the 
House would determinedly apply itself to 
the rooting out of the evil. But a far more 
important part of the Speech yet remained 
to be noticed. He alluded to his Majes- 
ty’s recommendation to consider the laws 
imposing civil disabilities on his Roman 
Catholic subjects, with a view to their re- 
moval. His opinion as to the policy of 
removing those disabilities was registered 
by the votes he had given. He had al- 
ways opposed the Catholic claims, be- 
cause they never came before him with 
sufficient securities for the integrity of the 
Protestant constitution of this country, and 
he would to-morrow oppose any measure 
with a similar objection, no matter from 
what quarter it emanated. But, though 
that was his early and matured opinion, 
when he considered the state of Ireland, 
placed on the brink of a civil war, when 
men of every party felt alarmed and doubt- 
ful of their course, and when he considered 
that such men as the illustrious duke at 
the head of the government, and the right 
hon. the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, whom all looked up to as the 
tried champions of the Protestant cause, 
and in whose integrity all placed implicit 
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confidence, declared that concession was 
essential to the safety and well-being of 
the Protestant church itself, and that some 
attempt therefore at concession must be 
made, he would confess that he did not 
feel inclined to put himself in opposition 
to their declaration; and he therefore, 
consented, cheerfully and willingly, to go 
into the investigation of the subject, to see 
whether something could not be done to 
satisfy the views and feelings of both par- 
ties. But, in admitting this principle, he 
begged to be distinctly understood as un- 
willing to go any further. He was by no 
means prepared to pledge himself to any 
measure that might be brought forward ; 
though at the same time, as an Irishman, 
and as one, therefore, who felt deeply in- 
terested in the welfare and happiness of 
that country, he should rejoice at seeing 
such a measure brought forward as would 
prove satisfactory to his mind. But, while 
he said this, he reserved to himself the 
right of scrutinizing any measure that 
might be brought forward, and of opposing 
it, as he had done the former ones, if it 
did not appear to him to offer sufficient 
security for the preservation of the Protes- 
tant constitution of these realms. 

Sir Joseph Yorke said, that since the 
olden times of Napoleon Bonaparte down 
to the modern times of Daniel O’Connell, 
never had he heard from the Throne a 
speech so politic or one embracing so 
much matter; or one that produced so 
many feelings of joy in his mind. What 
could be more delightful than to find that 
the government itself had taken up the 
important measure. Although he, for one, 
had been opposed to Catholic emancipation, 
yet he always thought that the Irish people 
should be placed on a footing, so as to form 
an integral part of the nation, and contri- 
bute to thesolid strength of the empire; and 
to any measure, having in view such an 
object, he was ready to give his cordial 
assent. But the present Speech was so 
comprehensive in its nature—so compris- 
ing all sorts and sizes of men and things, 
whether they looked to the Austrians or 
the Russians, the Ottoman Porte, or Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, that its effect could 
not be otherwise than extremely joyous. 
He was also delighted to hear that our 
finances were flourishing, and that econo- 
my was to be the order of the day. With 
respect to the great question of emanci- 
pation, he would pass it over for the pre- 
sent; especially after the way in which it 
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had been taken up by the noble lord who 
had seconded the address—a way which 
did infinite honour to him as an Irishman, 
as well as for the facility with which he 
had treated the subject. He had never 
heard a more moderate harangue or a 
better one. The manner in which that 
noble lord had performed his task was 
guarded and circumspect; for he did 
not say that he was prepared to go the 
whole length of what might be proposed, 
but reserved to himself the right to make 
such exceptions as he might think fit. 
Such was the case with himself; and he 
should wish to consider the whole pro- 
posal before he pledged himself to any- 
thing, though he was at the same time 
satisfied that when the ministry of the 
country thought it right to concede the 
oint, he for one ought to give way. 

he Catholic Association itself, if it had 
any brains in its head, or any feeling in 
its heart, ought to see, that the best 
thing it could do, as soon as the present 
Speech should reach Ireland, would be 
to anticipate any measure of the parlia- 
ment. The Catholic Association had now 
nothing to do but to shut up its doors; 
to put one of Bramah’s best patent locks 
upon it, and to throw the key somewhere, 
where it should never be heard of again. 


Having said thus much, he would make way | 


for greater orators than himself. He had 
stated firmly and distinctly what he meant ; 
and would only add, that he was ready to 
go heart and hand with ministers, in any 
measure that they might bring forward 
for securing the tranquillity of Ireland. 
Mr. Bankes rose to express his regret, 
that some explanation had not been 
afforded by his Majesty’s ministers, as to 
the measure which they intended to bring 
under the consideration of the House. He 
wished to know what that measure was. 
He was anxious that ministers should state 
precisely the course which they called upon 
the House to adopt. He had heard the 
Address read. It was large and ample. 
It referred to many measures and many 
things. Was it, he would ask, again 
intended to take the whole question of the 
state of Ireland into consideration? Was 
the House anew to enter upon a question 
which had been so often before them; or 
was it now to be brought under their 
notice in the shape of a government mea- 
snre? If so, he was desirous to know 
from his Majesty’s ministers, candidly and 
honestly, what measure it was their inten- 
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tion to propose. The House had a right 
to know it; and the country, through 
them, had a right to know it. He should 
have thought, seeing his right hon. friends 
opposite still in their places, that certain 
rumours as to a change in their sentiments 
—rumours so public that they must be 
known to all, and so strong that they could 
scarcely be doubted—were, nevertheless, 
unworthy of credit. He trusted that their 
continuance in office was a safe pledge for 
the maintenance of our Protestant estab- 
lishment. Indeed, he was unwilling to 
believe any rumours unfriendly to them. 
Still, he wished to ascertain from them- 
selves their sentiments as to the measure 
which it was stated to be their intention to 
introduce to the House. He was anxious 
to know whether their opinions on the 
question had undergone a sudden change ; 
and he would only take the fact from their 
own mouths. It was of the deepest in- 
terest to every man in that House and in 
the country, that their real intentions on 
the subject should be known. He did 
not blame those hon. members who had 
taken a different view of this question of 
Catholic emancipation from that which 
appeared to him to be the correct one : no 
doubt they had done so honestly and con- 
scientiously. But he thought otherwise 
when he heard of a change of opinion, 
occurring in a short time, and without any 
change of circumstances [hear]. He would 
repeat—without any change of circum- 
stances, by which it could be justified. 
With regard to the Catholic Association, 
had not the existence of that body been 
for a long time a crying grievance? Just 
four years ago parliament was called upon, 
almost in the same language which was 
now used, to put that Association down ; 
and, during the last four years, their 
Statute-book contained an act passed for 
the purpose of putting it down. Was it 
not, then, the duty of government to en- 
force the law and put down the Associa- 
tion? But it might be replied that the 
act passed for that purpose had been found 
insufficient. If so, it was obviously the 
duty of government to call upon parlia- 
ment to strengthen their hands, and enable 
them effectually to extinguish that violent 
and factious body. That would have been 
the direct, and honest, and honourable 
mode of doing the thing. But, after all, 
was this intended to be a sort of compro- 
mise? Was it to be said to the Jrish 
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putting down the Catholic Association, 
their other desires should be met and 
admitted? If that was to be the compro- 
mise, he must say that it was a base mode 
of achieving that object. It was the duty 
of government long ago to put down the 
Catholic Association ; but, the truth was, 
that it was now too late to do so—“ treason 
had done its worst” [hear! and a laugh] 
— it had done its work, and it was through 
the spirit of intimidation that this door 
to emancipation had been opened. He 
begged, therefore, to know distinctly, 
before he was called upon to give his vote, 
what the measure really was, that he was 
expected to sanction. He was well aware, 
that, by agreeing to the Address, he should 
not be, in any degree, pledged to any 
measure hereafter. The Speech from the 
Throne did not call upon them to pledge 
themselves to any specific measure ; and 
the noble seconder had said, that he should 
give his consideration to the measure 
whenever it should be introduced, and 
that he should consider himself perfectly 
at liberty to vote against it, if he should 
think proper so todo. This would be all 
very well, if it were a doubtful measure ; 
but the fact was, that the subject had been 
before the House for the last twenty years ! 
Ingenuity had been exhausted on the 
question, so that there did not seem to be 
any further room for consideration. They 
were perfectly aware of what the Roman 
Catholics demanded; but, on the other 
hand, he wished to ask broadly and dis- 
tinctly whether it was intended, for the 
sake of conciliation, to give political power to 
the Catholics ; and, above all, he wished to 
know whether it was intended to give them 
what was the real key to all political 
power-—the right of holding seats in the 
two Houses of parliament? That was a 
plain and distinct question, which he 
wished to be as plainly and distinctly 
answered. With regard to himself, he 
might say, that his conduct would be di- 
rected by that answer. He would take 
upon himself boldly to state, that he 
was never in his life more firmly convinced 
of any thing, than that if seats in parlia- 
ment should be conceded to the Roman 
Catholics, it would be the means of de- 
stroying that Church which they were all 
so much bound to revere; and that it 
would be impossible for the Protestant 
Church in Ireland to stand many years 
after such a concession [hear]. Again he 
said, he was desirous of knowing to what 
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they were called upon to pledge themselves, 
and his conduct should be then regulated 
accordingly. 

Sir R. H. Inglis said, he was perfectly 
aware that the term ‘to consider” in 
common-sense English, meant ‘ to take 
into consideration.” He would appeal to 
the hon. baronet, the member for West- 
minster, if he happened to be present, or 
to any other hon. member who adopted 
his views of the Catholic question, whether 
in any discussion of it in that House, the 
term “ consideration” did notin his mind, 
and in the mind of the House and the 
country mean “ concession ?” [hear, hear]. 
Would any man tell him that such was 
not the meaning of the phrase? and that 
concession meant nothing more nor less 
than the prostration of Protestantism at 
the feet of the Roman Catholics. Then 
he would say, that if such was the under- 
standing of every one in that House, was 
he not entitled to ask—and he asked it not 
in the spirit of idle curiosity, but in the spirit 
of that constitutional jealousy which, as a 
member of that House, he was bound to 
exercise—was he not, he said, entitled to 
ask, what was meant by this measure? 
Under what circumstances was it that the 
measure was brought forward? His noble 
friend who moved the Address had con- 
fined himself entirely to the events of the 
six previous months, as a justification of 
the course which his Majesty’s ministers 
had determined to pursue. According to 
the noble lord, the question was so simpli- 
fied, that it was impossible for ministers to 
adopt any other view of it. Was it to be 
gathered from this, that the system of in- 
timidation which had been carried on in 
Ireland had led to this result? He for 
one was not clear that much weight ought 
to be attached to the expression of popular 
opinion at public meetings, upon difficult 
and abstruse questions. When such ques- 
tions as the Corn-laws and Parliamentary 
Reform, which, as they knew, involved a 
change in the existing state of the law, 
had formed the subjects of discussion, he, 
for one, had never considered a public 
meeting as the fairest and best mode of 
giving expression to the public voice. 
But it was a totally different opinion upon 
which the public voice had been expressed 
during the last six months in England, 
almost universally, and in Ireland also. 
The people ef England prayed, not for 
any change in the constitution of these 
realms, but simply for its conservation, 
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They prayed, that the Protestant consti- 
tution which they inherited from their 
ancestors, and which he trusted they 
would defend with their lives, might be 
allowed to descend unimpaired to their 
posterity. That was their sole and sim- 
ple prayer. It was his strong convic- 
tion, that the only sufficient security for | 
that constitution consisted in the existing | 
state of things. He was also convinced, | 
that if any change was necessary in the ex- 
isting state of things in Ireland, the course 
which the government ought to pursue | 
was at once clear and obvious. It was a | 
most serious charge against his Majesty’s 
government, that they had allowed to | 
continue undecided, until the prorogation 
of parliament, such a question as that | 
arising out of the county Clare election. | 
They should at once have decided that | 
question, by a strong and summary mea- | 
sure, lest that election should have been 
carried into a precedent; as he was con- 
vinced it might have been most fatally, 





if the life of one human being had fallen | 


in the interval which had elapsed since 
the termination of the last session of par- 
liament. If the person, to whom the 


House must perceive he alluded, had died 


during that period, and if a new parlia- 
ment had in consequence been called, the 
example afforded by the county of Clare 
might have been repeated in other parts of 
Ireland; and it was therefore obviously 
the duty of the government not to allow 
such an example to continue in existence. 
Was he now to be told that his Majesty’s 
ministers had yielded to the intimidation 
of a body like the Clare people, consisting 
of some of the lowest orders in the south 
of Ireland, and of the lawyers in Dublin— 
to the intimidation of men who had ap- 
proached as nearly as possible to rebellion ? 
And whom had they intimidated? Six 
months ago, it would scarcely have been 
supposed that such a species of intimi- 
dation would have induced the noble duke 
at the head of affairs in this country, not 
only to abandon his opposition to Catholic 
emancipation, but even to become its 
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sat down, that he ventured to obttude 
himself on the House. During the whole 
period, and that not a short one, that he 
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| hadhad the honour of a seat in that House, 


he had never come to a meeting of par- 
liament with feelings of such satisfaction 
and consolation as on the present occasion. 
To think that, in one moment, he had 
seen an end put to that magic spell, which 
had so long alarmed many, and which 
seemed still to haunt the imaginations of 


'the hon. baronet and the hon. member 


for Dorsetshire-—to find that it had been 
all at once annihilated, was, indeed, to 


‘him a subject of the greatest satisfaction. 


When he said “ annihilated,” he spoke 
with some degree of authority, and not 
merely upon the strength of public rumour. 
His noble friend who had moved the ad- 
dress must know as well as he knew, that 
he had been hitherto decidedly opposed in 
opinion to him (lord Milton) upon the 
question of Catholic emancipation. It 
was, therefore, most honourable to his 
noble friend, and to those acting with him 
on this occasion, that, taking a wise view 
of the necessities of the country, they were 
able to do that which if their great leader 
had left undone, he would not have, as he 
now had, attained to the highest pinnacle 
/of honour. Then he would have only 
conquered the foreign foe; but now he 
'had achieved a victory—not, certainly, 
so dazzling to the vulgar, but more useful 

and important to the country than the 
| battle of Waterloo itself, inasmuch as the 
| victories of peace were more useful and 
more glorious than the trophies of war. 
The noble duke, and his noble colleagues 
opposite, had obtained a victory over what 
he might be permitted to call their pre- 
judices. He used not the word in an 
offensive sense. He spoke of prejudices— 
of honest, conscientious prejudices—which 
it was honourable for men to entertain ; 
'and he was rejoiced to see those which 
_ had been so long entertained by his noble 
and hon. friends opposite at length aban- 
| doned. He would not at present enter 
| into a minute consideration of the phrase- 








advocate. Before the House proceeded | ology employed in the royal Speech, or 
to take the subject into consideration, | in the Address. He should advert, however, 
they had a right to know what measure it | for a moment, to two measures which 
was which his Majesty's ministers intended | were recommended by his Majesty: the 
to propose, and to that question he for one | one, the putting down of the Catholic 
expected a definite and specific answer. | Association; the other, the carrying of 

Lord Milton said, it was with feelings | what was commonly called Catholic Eman- 
of a totally opposite nature to those ex-~ | cipation. He conceived that the first of 
pressed by the hon. baronet, who had just | these measures recommended from the 
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Throne was the condition upon which the 
noble lord who moved the Address, and 
his friends, had given their assent to the 
second, and that, unaccompanied by it, 
the measure of emancipation would still 
encounter their opposition. He, for one, 
did not see the necessity of passing a bill 
for the extinction of the Association; for 
the fact was, that the granting of eman- 
cipation would at once put down that 
body. The truth was, that the Association 
only existed because the Catholics re- 
mained unemancipated. Take away that 
grievance, and the Association would im- 
mediately fall to the ground. Indeed, if it 
appeared, as he did not doubt but it would, 
that the recommendation from the Throne 
was bond fide made in the spirit of fair- 
ness and conciliation, he was certain that 
the Catholic Association would not re- 
quire to be put down. It would then be 
no longer in existence. He had thus 
taken the liberty of expressing the senti- 
ments which he entertained on this oc- 
casion. He would only say, that when- 
ever his Majesty’s government brought 
forward a proposal to that House, to carry 
the great question of Catholic emancipa- 
tion, they would meet with all the sup- 
port, which he, in his individual capacity, 
could afford them. With regard to the 
measure for putting down the Association, 
he would not conceal the fact, that it was 
a measure of which he could not approve. 
But if it should be followed by emancipa- 
tion, he would not oppose it; lest his 
opposition should be attributed to factious 
or party motives, or to a suspicion lurking 
in his mind, that the other measure in- 
tended to be introduced by government, 
and for which he gave them the greatest 
credit, would not be a fair and honest 
removal of all the disabilities affecting the 
Roman Catholics. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald said, he could 
not refrain as an Irishman, from express- 
ing the feelings of delight and satisfaction 
which he entertained on this occasion. 
From the first moment, indeed, that the 
duke of Wellington had taken upon 
himself the high office which he at pre- 
sent filled, he considered him as the man 
of all others the best calculated to carry 
this great measure ; and he was well con- 
vinced that the noble duke would not 
suffer a country in whose happiness and 
prosperity he was so much interested, to 
remain in the state of distraction and di- 
vision which Ireland now exhibited. An 
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hon. baronet had attributed the measure 
which was about to emanate from the go- 
vernment to intimidation; but when he 
named the duke of Wellington as the in- 
dividual intimidated, the hon. baronet had 
sufficiently answered himself. If that 
were not conclusive, he would say, taking 
into account the wisdom of the noble 
duke, and his knowledge of the country, 
that the recommendation from the Throne 
originated from a feeling the very opposite 
to intimidation. The duke of Wellington 
could not be intimidated; but, while he 
would never give way to such a feeling, 
it was not to be supposed that he was 
to be debarred from vielding to the united 
demands of the people of Ireland, if he 
imagined that the refusal of those demands 
would be fraught with danger to the em- 
pire at large. There had been violence 
exhibited in this country, too, but of a 
different character, and the agitators here 
had been of a different class from that of 
the agitators in Ireland. But if such 
feelings as had been exhibited in this coun- 
try during the last six months had been 
suffered to continue in active operation, 
there was little doubt but they must, in 
the end, have produced nothing short of a 
civil war. He was convinced that if the 
duke of Wellington had not interposed, 
the faction in this country and their cor- 
responding party in Ireland would have 
brought matters to such a pass, that it 
would have been absolutely necessary for 
the government to have interfered to pre- 
vent a civil war. He believed that the 
wise and well-founded alarm, arising 
from such a frightful state of things, 
had produced the present measure. The 
honourable baronet, who had recently 
addressed the House, had observed, that 
there were some questions of such an 
abstract nature, and so difficult of com- 
prehension, that he never wished to see 
them submitted to the consideration of the 
great body of the people. For instance, 
the hon. baronet would not on any ac- 
count appeal to their opinions on the sub- 
ject, of whether they had or had not de- 
puted any particular person to represent 
them in parliament, or whether they felt 
that they obtained sufficient food to satisfy 
the cravings of their appetites. Upon 
such a delicately abstruse question as whe- 
ther a poor man could determine upon 
the fullness of his belly, the hon. baronet 
was unwilling to consent that there should 


be any appeal to the great body of the 
D 
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people. Oh, no! upon such abstruse, 
difficult, and recondite subjects, the hon. 
baronet would more than distrust the de- 
cision of a popular assembly. But in 
such simple matters as polemics and 
school divinity, or such questions as whe- 
ther the faith of the Catholics could be 
reconcileable with their allegiance to their 
sovereign—upon these simple and obvious, 
and plain matter-of-fact-questions, he 
would appeal to the opinion of the mob, 
and he would rely upon their decision. 
Accordingly, in those districts in which 
the hon. baronet, and those who thought 
with him, possessed influence, such mobs 
had been collected to discuss such ques- 
tions. It was to prevent the lamentable 
effects that must inevitably have followed 
such factious and violent proceedings, 
that the government were cotpelled at 
length to interfere, to save the country 
from a civil war, and to render Ireland a 
source of security and strength to the em- 
pire. He felt that, as an Irishman, he 
should be disgraced if he abstained from 
bestowing his humble tribute of praise 
upon those ministers from whose recom- 
mendations such benefits must spring ; 
for he was confident that every landed 
proprietor of that country who now heard 
him must unite in the feeling, that the 
course now about to be pursued would, 
by adding to the prosperity of England, 
give security to property in Ireland. 
Every intelligent mind in the country 
must, indeed, admit, that all landed pro- 
perty was from that moment incomparably 
raised in value. The measure afforded 
him still further satisfaction, as it pre- 
sented an additional security for every one 
of the Protestant institutions in Ireland ; 
and he believed that after the passing of 
such a measure, those institutions in that 
country could then, for the first time in 
his memory, be said to rest upon a solid 
foundation. It was upon these grounds 
that it would meet with his cordial and 
hearty concurrence. Under these circum- 
stances, he considered that this notice of 
the Catholic Association had come rather 
late; for he thought the probability was, 
that upon any intention being manifested 
to grant the claims of the Roman Catho- 
lics, the Association would immediately 
give up its functions. Indeed, he con- 


sidered that the very recommendation 
from the Throne was a virtual dissolution 
of it. 

The Marquis of Chandos said, he should 
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betray the confidence reposed in him by 
his constituents, if he did not at once de- 
clare his determination to oppose, to the 
utmost of his power, all further conces- 
sions to the Roman Catholics. Notwith- 
standing the recommendation contained 
in the Speech from the Throne, and the 
repect he entertained for his Majesty’s 
ministers, he felt himself bound to declare, 
that the opinions which he entertained on 
this question—opinions formed after the 
most mature consideration—remained un- 
altered ; and that as long as he had a seat 
in that House, he was resolved to oppose 
with his vote and with his voice, any at- 
tempt to surrender the privileges of our 
Protestant constitution. It was exceed- 
ingly painful for him to differ in senti- 
ments from his Majesty’s ministers—from 
his noble friend in another place, and from 
his right hon. friend below him—but he 
could assure them, that the same con- 
scientious feelings which had induced 
him to support their measures, under other 
circumstances, now impelled him, as an 
honest man, to oppose any proposition 
for granting political power to the Roman 
Catholics. He hoped, after what had taken 
place that night, that the people of this coun- 
try would take the question into their im- 
mediate consideration, and that they would 
come forward and express their sentiments, 
from one end of the country to the other. 
If the establishments of our ancestors were 
to be trifled with, and a new constitution 
was to be now given to the country, he saw 
no reason why the example might not be 
more extensively acted upon, and why we 
might not hereafter, annually or trien- 
nially, review and reverse all the institu- 
| tions of the state. He regretted to have 
been obliged to trouble the House with 
this short expression of his sentiments; 
but he felt it a paramount duty openly to 
express his opposition to the proposed 
measure. 
| Mr. Brownlow said, that, although, per- 
| haps, he had on this occasion indulged in 
over-excited expectations, which extrava- 
gant rumours had forced upon his mind, 
/in common with that of the public, with 
| reference to this all-important subject, still 
| he must declare, that he had heard with 
very great satisfaction the important com- 
munication which had been made from the 
Throne. Some of the passages in that 
Speech were well calculated to give the 
| utmost pleasure to every true friend of 
‘ Ireland,—to every man who respected the 
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conscientious feelings of his fellow-sub- 
jects,—to every man who conceived that 
his neighbour had a right, as well as him- 
self, to the enjoyment of political privi- 
leges. There were, however, other pas- 
sages in the Speech less wise, less liberal, 
less conciliatory, than those to which he 
had alluded—passages which had more of 
the old spirit of heartless legislation to- 
wards Ireland than was perhaps necessary. 
But, nevertheless, though he was some- 
what disappointed by those passages, still 
he would say that he felt more pleasure on 
this occasion, than he had ever before ex- 
perienced, because he now saw a reason- 
able prospect, that the peace and prosper- 
ity of Ireland would be accomplished, 
and that the security of the British empire, 
and the interests of the British constitu- 
tion, would be strengthened and preserved, 
by a measure which was to place this ques- 
tion on @ safe and permanent foundation. 
He thought, with many, that this was a 
great day for Ireland, and, in his opinion, 
the royal communication should be re- 
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ceived with general delight. It ought to | 
be, he conceived, a subject of joy and | 
congratulation to England —an event | 
which should excite exultation amongst | 
Christians. It could not but give pleasure | 
to British subjects who were anxious to | 
promote union and peace at home, and to | 
see the British name and nation respected | 
abroad. The act now contemplated would, | 
he thought, reflect infinite credit on his | 
Majesty’s ministers. Such an act pointed | 
out the true value of place, and would con- 
fer the most lasting fame on the statesmen 
by whom it was planned and effected. He | 
would sooner be the prime minister, with | 
this charter of liberality in his hand, stand- 
ing forward as the saviour of Ireland, than | 
the Great Captain, whose fame resounded | 
through all the world, covered with the | 
glories achieved in the peninsula, and dis- | 
tinguished by the ensanguined laurels of | 
Waterloo. It was a singular piece of good | 
fortune for that great man to have lived in | 
such times, and under such circumstances, | 
as rendered it likely that he would be able | 
to bring this important, question to a set- 
tlement. It would be the consummation | 


of that glorious work which Fox, and Pitt, 


and Burke, and Windham, and Sheridan, 


spent their lives in endeavouring to effect, © 
' defeated. 


and would willingly have died to accom- 
plish. Their generous minds had sowed 
the penta and their noble spirits 
would not envy the good fortune of the 
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destined to reap the harvest. He now 
came to that part of the Speech in which 
allusion was made to the Catholic Asso- 
ciation. He thought that a measure of 
grace,—a measure of pure liberality to the 
Roman Catholics,—would have done all 
that was necessary with respect to that 
Association; for, in the language of one 
of the most eloquent persons amongst 
them, they were told, “that the bond of 
the society was the bond of oppression— 
that the magic which held them together 
was the penal code.” But parliament was 
now going to break up that oppression, 
and to remove those grievances which 
kept the Association together; and he 
would never present himself to that House 
again, if, when he said that he believed 
those measures would put an end to the 
Association, he did not feel convinced that 
such would be the case. He was sure that 
confidence, liberality, and concession, on 
the part of parliament, would be met, on 
the part of his countrymen, with a total 
forgetfulness of the past, a grateful recollec- 
tion of the present, and a generous devotion 
from this time forward to the interests of 
the British empire. He hoped that his 
Majesty’s ministers would not be deterred 
by such taunts as had been that evening 
thrown out, from persevering in the ho- 
nourable, wise, and beneficent policy upon 
which they had entered, and that, above 
all things, they would act upon a generous 
and comprehensive principle; for, if part 
only of their rights were to be conferred 
upon the Roman Catholics, and they were 
to receive only an imperfect enjoyment of 
their privileges, all the distractions, all the 
anxieties, all the inconveniences and dan- 
ger attending the present system, would 
continue, and would probably be aggra- 
vated by the disappointment which must 
follow, if the hopes now excited should 
not be fully realized. He, therefore, con- 


jured ministers to pay no regard to the 


insinuations which had been thrown out 
by the enemies of emancipation, who re- 
presented the proposed measures as the 


' consequence of intimidation. If the king’s 


ministers had been defeated it was by time, 
by circumstances, by the progress of know- 
ledge, and the extension of liberal and 
enlightened principles, that they had been 
They had been defeated, in 
fine, by their country; and happy ought 
they to count themselves in being placed 
in circumstances in which they suffered a 
D2 
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defeat so glorious, and of which the con- 
sequences would prove so beneficial. 

Mr. Moore said, that if he understood 
the observations of the noble lord who 
moved, and the noble lord who seconded 
the Address,—if he were to take those ob- 
servations as being expressive of the in- 
tentions of his Majesty’s government, then 
it would appear, that extensive conces- 
sions were to be made to the Roman Ca- 
tholics. Now, he, for one, would say, that 
although the noble lord opposite (Milton), 
and the two hon. gentlemen, who had re- 
cently spoken, might indulge themselves 
in a strain of congratulation on the sub- 
ject of this sudden change of opinion, yet 
the announcement of that night to the 
Protestants of Ireland would be a source 
of surprise and sorrow. How it would be 
received by the people of England, let the 
Protestants of England themselves declare ; 
and he trusted, notwithstanding the taunts 
thrown out by the right hon. member for 
Kerry, with respect to the expression of 
opinion in the British empire on this sub- 
ject,—he trusted, that he should never 
live to see the day when public opinion, 
generally, calmly, but fearlessly expressed, 
would cease to have its due weight with 
that House. The right hon. member for 
Kerry had directed the attention of the 
House to what he had been pleased to call 
mob-meetings. Now, if he knew any 
thing of public meetings in England, they 
deserved any other character than that 
which the right hon. member had ascribed 
tothem. He could, however, speak from 


his own experience of the character of | 


the public meetings in Ireland; and he 
spoke in the presence of a number of his 
countrymen who could set him right if he 
were not correct, when he said, that the 
meetings held in Ireland for the last four 
months, were attended by a greater pro- 
portion of the rank, wealth, intelligence, 
and information, of the Protestants of that 
country, than was ever before exhibited on 
any public lain. 

called on to state this, and to defend those 
meetings when the right hon. member 
thought proper to denominate them “ mob 
meetings.” 
speeches were delivered in a strain of elo- 
quence, with a glow of animation, a force 
of reasoning, and an extent of intelligence, 
that would do credit to any assembly. It 
was not his intention at present to examine 
in detail the varions topics contained in 
the Speecu from the Throne. [t would 
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At many of those meetings | 
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be premature to anticipate the particular 
nature of the measure, with respect to the 
Roman Catholics, which was in contem- 
plation. When it was brought before 
them regularly, he would then state his 
sentiments. He would, however, say, that 
his opinions on the subject of the Catholic 
claims remained unshaken. There was no 
man who more highly valued the services 
of the duke of Wellington than he did— 
there was no individual who participated 
more cordially in the public gratitude due 
to that great man than himself—there 
were few persons who entertained a higher 
idea of the talents and experience of his 
right hon. friend, the Secretary for the 
Home Department, than he entertained ; 
but he could not coincide with their views 
on this occasion. He had not hastily 
| adopted his opinion: it was the result 
| of long and serious reflection. A sacred 
| trust had been reposed in him by his 
_constituents, and he should be guilty of a 
| dereliction of duty, if any sense of public 
| services, if any respect for political talents 
_and experience, should induce him to sur- 


| render that opinion. He had felt himself 
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| called on, as it was not likely that there 
| would be any division, to speak his senti- 


‘ments, lest he might be supposed, .by his 
silence, to acquiesce in that part of the 
| Address which had reference to the Catho- 
_lic question. He was fully sensible of the 
| truth and justice of the feeling which in- 
| duced his Majesty to declare in his Speech, 
that it was his duty, as well as his deter- 
mination, to preserve inviolate the estab- 
lishments in Church and State, and to 
‘maintain the Protestant reformed religion 
‘as by law established. He, however, 
‘could not help regretting that those with 
| whom he had acted, and for whom he should 
ever entertain the highest respect, should 
on this one subject, have placed themselves 
in such a position as to oblige him to re- 

_ peat the observation which he had formerly 
made in that House; namely, that the 
only security for preserving inviolate the 
Protestant establishment in this country, 
| was that security which was provided by 
the great constitutional settlement of 1688. 
Mr. M. Fitzgerald disclaimed all inten- 
ition of casting a reflection upon the 
| Protestant meetings which had taken 
place in Ireland during the last six months. 
Mr. Secretary Peel said, that his hon. 
friend who had spoken last, his noble 
friend the member for the county of Buck- 
ingham, his hon. friend the member for 
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Ripon, and his hon. friend opposite, the 
member for Dorset, would at least believe, 
that nearly the most painful circumstance 
that could be imposed on a public man, in 
the performance of a public duty, must be 
when, after long acting with a number of 
individuals,—after proceeding in concur- 
rence with them tothe utmost of his power 
in a particula: course of policy, he finds 
himself called upon, by peculiar circum- 
stances, to separate from them. To sepa- 
rate, he repeated, from men for whose 
integrity, ability, and conscientious feel- 
ings, he entertained, and always should 
entertain, the profoundest respect, must 
certainly be counted amongst the severest 
sacrifices of a public man. But he trusted 
that his hon. friends would admit this; 
namely, that his Majesty's ministers stood 
in a situation different from that in which 
they were placed; that, in that situation, 
they had access to information which his 
hon. friends had not; and above all, that 
they stood in a peculiar relation to his 
Majesty, by which they had contracted an 
obligation, as responsible servants of the 
Crown, from which they could not relieve 
themselves by any reference to past decla- 
rations or past circumstances, from the 
duty of giving the best advice which they 
could form, as to any measure, under the 
then existing situation of affairs. That 
was their duty; and whatever might have 
been the understanding on which govern- 
ments had been formed, with respect to 
the Catholic question, and whatever might 
have been the reservations which indi- 
viduals had made when entering into the 
service of the Crown, such understandings 
and such reservations did not absolve them 
from the paramount duty of offering the 
best advice to his Majesty, upon any im- 
portant conjuncture, and of being respon- 
sible for the consequences of that advice. 
He did not mean to answer the expressions 
of reproach which had fallen from his hon. 
friends. ,He admired them for retaining 
their opinions; and he only asked them, 
whether they would wish his Majesty’s 
ministers to retain those opinions, when 
they appeared to be incompatible with the 
great interests which they were called on 
to guard? If his Majesty’s ministers 
believed that adherence to resistance 


against the Roman Catholic claims ought 
to cease—if they thought that, upon the 
whole, it would be more for the interests 
of the country at large, and more for the 
Protestant interest, to take into considera- 
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tion the entire condition of Ireland, it was 
their duty, with reference to those interests 
which they had a common benefit in pre- 
serving, to give that advice. And he 
would unhesitatingly declare, that there 
was, under present circumstances, much 
less of evil, much less of danger, in con- 
sidering the whole condition of Ireland by 
a united government, than there was in 
any other course which could be pointed 
out. He pretended*to no new lights on 
the subject of the Catholic claims. He 
retained the same opinion which he ever 
entertained in reference to that question. 
He saw as clearly as ever the dangers 
which he had heretofore felt, as connected 
with that subject; but he had no hesitation 
in saying, that the pressure of present evils 
was so great and overwhelming, that he 
was willing to encounter the risk of those 
contingent dangers, rather than, in the 
existing situation of the country, to endure 
not only the continuance, but the aggra- 
vation of the present system. 

The opinions which he had heretofore 
expressed on the Catholic question he still 
retained—but he must say, that, looking 
to the position of the government of the 
country,—looking to the position of the 
legislature,—looking to the disunion which 
had prevailed on this subject, in his Ma- 
jesty’s councils,—looking to the disunion 
which for several years had marked the 
proceedings of the two branches of the 
legislature,—and looking to the effect 
which all these causes had produced on 
the state of Ireland ;—considering all 
these things, he must say, that there 
appeared to him to be sufficient reasons 
to induce him to accept of almost any 
alternative, rather than endure their con- 
tinuance. For the last five and twenty 
years—ever since the year 1804—there 
had been a division in the king’s councils 
upon the subject of the Roman Catholic 
question. The government of the country 
had, at intervals, before that time, been 
composed of persons who made a common 
cause in their resistance to those claims ; 
but for the last twenty-five years, men 
holding different opinions upon that 
question had taken a part in his Majesty’s 
councils, When Mr. Pitt returned to 
office in 1804, it was notorious that he 
entertained a strong desire to settle the 
question, by some satisfactory arrange- 
ment. He resisted, it was true, the pro- 
position for taking the question into con- 
sideration ; but he had done so on grounds 
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of temporary convenience, and not from 
any reasons connected with the general 
principle. In 1806, when Mr. Fox's 
government was broken up, and that of 
lord Grenville and Mr. Fox was formed, 
the principle of neutrality upon the Catho- 
lic question was one of the covenants 
upon which that administration was 
founded; and it was matter of notoriety, 
that the same principle had been acted 
upon in the constitution of every adminis- 
tration which had been formed in the 
country from that time down to the present 
hour. It was perhaps as unavoidable as 
it was notorious, that every administration 
in this country for the last twenty-five 
years, had admitted persons who differed 
In opinion upon the Catholic question. If 
there was any error in being a party to 
such a system, he was ready to take to 
himself his share of blame; but it was an 
error in which many great men had par- 
ticipated. No man could lament this 


more than he did; but he believed that 
the difference which existed amongst 
public men upon the subject of the Ca- 
tholic question was so great, that it was 
found impossible to make up an adminis- 


tration, which could have any reasonable 
hope of carrying on the business of the 
government, if it had been founded upon 
any other principle than that of admitting, 
in the members of the cabinet, a differ- 
ence of opinion upon that question. Men 
were obliged to yield to the necessity of 
the times; and to adopt a course which, 
although they believed it to be prejudicial 
to the interests of the state, they knew to 
be unavoidable. And it was certainly 
natural, when the country was placed in 
circumstances of difficulty and peril, that 
men who had atheart the general prosperity 
of taeir common country, should merge 
for a time their differences upon the sub- 
ject of the Catholic question, in the desire 
to promote the other pressing interests of 
the country. 

He said, however, that the reasons 
which operated to such an extent then 
could not hold good now. This question 
was second to no other which could be 
brought under the attention of the legis- 
lature. There was no immediate and 
pressing danger now, which prevented us 
from giving its difficulties our full atten- 
tion. This, therefore, was his first position 
—that, however expedient, or however 
allowable, it might have been for the 
government to profess neutrality upon the 
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Catholic claims in other times, such a 
state of things was utterly out of the ques- 
tion now. At a time when there was 
scarcely an individual in the empire who 
did not express an opinion upon the sub- 
ject, and who was not even making it the 
topic of his every day’s discourse, it was 
impossible for the government to remain 
without coming to some decision,—with- 
out sending forth some explicit opinion, 
both as to this question and to those that 
were connected with it. These considera- 
tions had compelled him to come to the 
conclusion that, for the safety of the Pro- 
testant religion and Protestant institutions 
of the country, it was absolutely necessary 
for the administration to abandon the prin- 
ciple of neutrality on this all-absorbing 
question. Besides the embarrassments 
attendant upon a disunion in the cabinet 
on the Catholic question, there was the 
additional embarrassment in the disunion 
which, as a necessary consequence of it, 
prevailed in the Irish administration. In- 
deed, the disunion of the cabinet was 
calculated to create, necessarily and in- 
evitably, a corresponding spirit of disunion 
in the constitution of the Irish government. 
As disagreement on the Catholic question 
was the principle on which the adminis- 
tration in England was formed, it was 
impossible to prevent the same principle 
from entering into the constitution of the 
Irish administration. Accordingly, there 
had been at one time a lord lieutenant in 
Ireland entertaining opinions unfavourable 
to the measure of Roman Catholic relief, 
and a Secretary entertaining opinions 
favourable to it. Again, we had had the 
lord lieutenant favourable to the claims of 
the Catholics, and the Secretary of oppo- 
site sentiments, This was the natural 
result of a divided cabinet; and although, 
there had been occasions, for instance, 
recently, of the lord lieutenant and the 
Secretary cherishing the same sentiments 
on the question, yet they were under the 
guidance and direction of a disunited 
cabinet. Thus, whether the administra- 
tion of Ireland was united in favour of 
concession, or disunited against it, their 
conduct was always controlled by the prin- 
ciple on which the administration in 
England was formed ; namely, one of dis- 
agreement upon the subject of concession. 
Seeing, then, the embarrassments which 
this principle had created hitherto in the 
construction of the cabinet—seeing, too, 
the embarrassment which its prevalence 
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extended to the administration of affairs in 
Ireland—and seeing further, that these 
embarrassments not only continued, but 
greatly increased, he had come to the con- 
clusion, that things could not and ought 
not to remain as they were [hear !]—not 
only for the sake of the question itself, but 
in reference to the public interests, and to 
the interests of the Protestant establish- 
ments, which it was their most anxious 
wish and bounden duty to protect, it was 
desirable that things should not remain in 
their present condition [hear, hear !]. 
Now, he asked his honourable friends, 
—who, he believed, would hardly contest 
this proposition, that it was scarcely for 
the benefit of the Protestant establishment 
that this question should remain as it was 
—he asked them to consider how it was 
to be met? Was it possible to set it at 
rest by forming an administration of per- 
sons prepared to resist concession to the 
Catholics, under any circumstances? Was 
it possible to do this in the present state 
of public feeling and opinion? If it was 
admitted then, that matters could not 
remain as they were, and that the principle 
of disunion in his Majesty’s councils ought 
to be continued, let the legislature fairly 
and dispassionately consider what can be 
done. And, first, let them inquire, 
whether a minister of the Crown, anxious 
to support the established religion, and to 
conduct the affairs of the country with 
benefit and success, could honestly advise 
his Majesty to attempt the formation of an 
administration on the principle of perma- 
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sion of strong opinions, or the frequency 
of public meetings, the object of which 
might be to prevent the government from 
pursuing its own line of policy, would be 
to prevent concessions, but to prevent them 
on unfair grounds. He did not think it 
fair that permanent resistance should arise 
out of temporary grounds of expediency. 
He did not, therefore, think it would be 
good for the country, that a government 
should be formed upon the principle of 
permanent, unqualified, and uncompro- 
mising resistance to the Catholic claims. 
He, for one, could not advise his Majesty 
to attempt the formation of such a govern- 
ment, because he thought not only that it 
would fail, but that it would compel the 
settlement of the Catholic question at 
last ; while, in the interim, those embitter- 
ing animosities would have so far increased, 
as to make the settlement of the question 
much more difficult than it would have 
been before the constitution of such a 
government. 

Considering that, in the last session of 
parliament, a majority in that House of 
272 against 266, had decided in favour of 
further concessions to the Roman Catho- 
lics, to oppose such concessions would be 
to stand against an actual majority of the 
House; and any administration formed 
upon the principle of eternal and uncom- 
promising resistance to the Catholic claims 
must ever have found itself in positive mi- 
norities. Was there the least chance that 
such a government could carry through 
parliament those measures which a rigid 
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nent resistance to further concessions to | adherence to the principle on which it had 


the Roman Catholics? He repeated, “ on 
the principle of permanent resistance,” 
because he could see no advantage that 
an administration could derive from tem- 
porary resistance to the Roman Catholics; 
for if temporary resistance, founded 
merely on passing circumstances, was 
resorted to, the administration which 
adopted such a course at once admitted 
and conceded the abstract principle. If 
they declared that there were some reasons 
which, at a particular moment, pressed on 
them, as forming a sufficient cause for a 
refusal of concession, they conceded this 
point—that when those reasons were 
removed, the boon ought to be granted. 
For his own part, he had never seen any 
advantage that could result from opposing 
the Roman Catholic claims on temporary 
grounds. The inevitable result of placing 


resistance on such grounds as the expres- | 








been founded would render necessary ? 
These were matters which he thought his 
hon. friends, in treating on the question, 
could not refuse to take into their con- 
sideration; but he was quite sure they 
must see how absolutely impossible it was 
that they should be overlooked by any 
member of his Majesty’s government. The 
hon. baronet, the memberfor Ripon, should 
recollect, that to adopt authoritative and 
coercive measures would be to give a 
triumph to those very persons of whom he 
had spoken in terms of so much reproach. 
To make again the attempt which was 
made in 1825, would be to have the mea- 
sure followed up by a declaration of that 
House, that the Catholic question ought 
to be conceded. On the fullest considera- 
tion, therefore, of all those circumstances 
which ought not to be excluded from their 
consideration, if it was intended to come 
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to an honest and correct opinion on the 
subject, he was entirely satistied, that the 
attempt to form an administration against 
the principle which had been acted upon 
for the last twenty-five years—an admi- 
nistration composed exclusively of persons 
who would offer an uncompromising, un- 
qualified, and permanent opposition to the 
Catholic claims—would fail, and in its 
failure produce consequences extremely 
prejudicial to the best interests of the 
country. An attempt from which he ex- 
pected such results as these, he certainly 
would never advise, because he thought 
that it ought not to be made. 

If, then, it were conceded to him, that 
matters could not remain as they were, 
and that an administration could not be 
formed on the principle of permanent 
resistance to concession, it must be ad- 
mitted that there was only one alternative 
—namely, a consideration of this most 
important question, with a view to effect 
such a settlement of it as should be satis- 
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factory to all parties. He would again 
ask his honourable friends if they did not 
see in the divisions which the discussion 
of this question had produced between the 


two Houses of the legislature, an additional 
reason for endeavouring to effect, as soon 
as possible, a final and satisfactory settle- 


ment of the question? Since the year 
1807 there had been five general elections 
in this country; namely, one in 1807, 
another in 1812, another in 1818, another 
in 1820, and another in 1826. There | 
had, therefore, been five different Houses | 
in five distinct parliaments, and four of | 
these had adopted resolutions in favour of 
concessions to the Roman Catholics. The 
House of Commons elected in 1807 voted 
in 1812 in favour of considering the ques- | 
tion of concessions, by a majority of 235 
to 106. The House of Commons elected 
in 1812, voted also in favour of the consi- 
deration, by a majority of 264 to 224. The 
House of Commons elected in 1818, which 
was the only exception in these five par- 
liaments, resisted the consideration of the 
question, but only by a majority of two; 
the numbers being 243 to 245. The 
House of Commons elected in 1820, passed, 
in 1821, a bill for the relief of the Roman 
Catholics by a majority of 19. Now, to 
consider the measures of relief which this 
branch of the legislature had pursued. In 
1821, a bill for the relief of the Roman 
Catholics passed that House by a majority 








of 19. In 1822, a bill for permitting 
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Roman Catholic peers to sit and vote in 
the House of Lords passed by a majority 
of 21. In 1825, the House passed a bill 
for the relief of the Catholics by a majority 
of 20. In 1826, the House passed a bill 
for the relief of the Catholics by a majority 
of 21. In 1827, the consideration of the 
question was rejected by a majority of 276 
to 272; but in the last year it was carried 
by a majority of 272 to 266. In four, 
therefore, out of five parliaments, the 
House of Commons had come to resolu- 
tions in favour of the concession. It was 
not, however, so with the other House of 
parliament. And he must say he thought 
it became them to weigh maturely this 
fact, and see whether, in this difference 
between the two Houses of legislature, 
there was not to be found another reason 
for taking the question into consideration, 
with a view to the settlement of it. It 
could not be denied that the difference 
between the Houses of Lords and Commons 
on this point was an evil. Certain it was, 
that it acted not a little prejudicially on 
the government. The opinion of that 
House, which had been so repeatedly ex- 
pressed in favour of concessions to the 
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faction in Ireland, though it was by no 
means intended to produce that effect. A 
proper line was not drawn between the 
proceedings of that House and the views 
which were entertained out of doors; and 
he had no hesitation in declaring it to be 
his firm conviction, that the expression of 
this opinion, on the part of the House, 
considerably raised the power of the Ca- 
tholics, while it depressed that of the Pro- 
testants in Ireland. For five and twenty 
years the two branches of the legislature 
had been divided on this point; and he 
saw no means of removing the evil, except 
by a full and deliberate consideration of 
the whole question. No doubt any man 
who reasoned upon general grounds, and 
not from existing circumstances, would be 
justified in adhering to his resolution on 
this, question ; but, when it was found that 
such a resolution acted prejudicially to the 
government, it was surely but fair that that 
circumstance should be taken into the 
account, and admitted as a reason for the 
settlement of differences, which, no matter 
on which side the right might be, or sup- 
posed to be, were clearly proved to be 
injurious. In argument and speculation 
there might be error; but in matters of 
fact there could be none, 
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These, then, he repeated, were the reasons 
arising out of continued division in the 
councils of his Majesty, and between the 
two Houses of legislature, which had 
induced him to come to the conclusion, 
that there was no alternative left them but 
a full consideration of the question, with a 
view to the settlement of it. Retaining his 
former views, and sensibly alive to all the 
dangers upon which he had before insisted, 
he still found that he could embrace this 
alternative and come to a consideration of 
the question, because he could not shut 
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his eyes to other dangers, and to other 
inconveniences, which had resulted from 
the state in which the question had till | 
now remained. His hon. friend had asked | 
him what particular measure it was in- | 
tended to propose. If his hon. friend | 
would look attentively, he would find | 
that. there was nothing in the Address, 
which pledged his hon. friend, or any 
other member, to support the measure, 
whatever it might be, which would be pro- 
posed ; and if the question, therefore, re- 
mained unanswered, his hon. friend could 
not justly take any exception to the Ad- 
dress, upon the ground that he was ig- 
norant of the nature of the measure to be 
submitted to the House on this subject. 
But he would satisfy his hon. friend, so 
far as he was able, with respect to the in- 
tentions of his Majesty’s ministers. First, 
it was their intention, in conformity with 
the recommendation in his Majesty’s | 
Speech, to arm the executive government | 
in Ireland with sufficient power to suppress 
an Association, which had been produc- | 
tive of evils so notorious, that he was 
spared the painful task of dwelling upon 
them. Until this was done, and the as- 
cendancy of the laws in Ireland vindicated, 
he did not think that they ought to be 
called upon to take into consideration the 
question of concessions. It was not in- 
tended, therefore, on the part of the go- 
vernment, to propose any measure in ac- 
cordance with the concluding portion of 
his Majesty’s Speech, until this essential 
object should have been accomplished. 
His hon. friend had asked him, if they 
hyd any specific measure in view, or if they 
intended to throw the question loose upon 
the House, and, having no plan of their 
own, seek for one among the speculative 
notions and the theoretical views of others. 
He had no hesitation in telling his hon. 
friend, that the latter course was by no 
means contemplated by his Majesty's 
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ministers. At the same time, however, 
his Majesty’s ministers looked upon the 
question as one which had been so re- 
peatedly and so fully considered, that it 
was not necessary now to enter again into 
a minute examination of it. Formerly, 
such a course might have been necessary ; 
but it would be idle now to consider 
the question otherwise than as one that 
had been fully and substantially con- 
sidered. It was their intention, therefore, 
to submit, to the House a specific measure, 
brought forward on the responsibility of 
the cabinet, at a period which they be- 
lieved to be the most favourable, and as 
early as possible after the subject to which 
he had first alluded had been disposed of. 

His hon. friend, too, had asked, what 
was the general character of the contem- 
plated measure, and had complained that 
his Majesty’s Speech did not enter more 
into the details of it. With respect to his 
Majesty’s Speech, his hon. friend would, 
he was sure, perceive, on consideration, 
that his complaint was not well-founded. 
It could scarcely be expected that the 
details of such a measure would be deve- 
loped in a Speech from the Throne. He 
had, without hesitation, gone as far as he 
could in replying to the questions of his 
hon. friend, but he must positively refuse 
to accept his invitation to enter now into 
the consideration of the details of the 
measure to be proposed. Not only was 
this not the proper opportunity, because 
those details could not now be discussed 
fully, but even if such a discussion could 
take place, it would answer no good end. 
The introduction of the measure would 
furnish the only proper occasion for the 
discussion which his hon. friend desired, 
and which would then be as full as his 
hon. friend could possibly wish. He had, 
however, no hesitation in saying, that it 
was the intention of his Majesty’s ministers 
to propose a permanent settlement of the 
question, on what they believed would be 
thought to be a satisfactory basis. It 
was their intention to effect the removal 
of civil and political disabilities, subject, 
however, to those exceptions and regula- 
tions which to them appeared necessary— 
those exceptions and regulations standing 
on their own specific grounds. Other 
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measures were in contemplation, but into 
them he would not now enter, contenting 
himself with stating that the principle 
which his Majesty’s ministers had in view 
was to attempt a satisfactory and perma- 
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nent settlement of the question, and the 
removal of civil disabilities arising from 
religious distinctions, 

This was the general basis of the mea- 
sure; but, as he before observed, they 
would reserve to themselves the power of 
bringing forward such regulations as should 
appear to them to be necessary. The 
measure, far from proceeding from hasty 
eonclusions or lately-formed opinions, 
would be the result of the mature delibera- 
tion of his Majesty’s government. It was 


not to be regarded, for it was not intended, | 
intimidated into concessions. 


in the light of a compact or compromise 
with any set of men; neither did it result, 


nor wasit connected with, negotiations with | 
' was usually termed cowardice. 
| was a temper of mind much more danger- 


any foreign power; but it was a measure 
solely of domestic and internal legislation, 


which should, without interfering with the | 
rights and dignity of the Crown, secure | 


, peace to the country, and have no re- 
ference whatever to any parties or factions. 


To introduce such a measure in the light | 


of a cgmpromise or compact would be 
most injudicious, but to divest it altoge- 
ther of the character of a compact would 
be an immense advantage; for the parlia- 
ment would then be able to legislate for 
Ireland, without reference to parties, as it 


legislated for Scotland, or for any other 


part of the empire. This settlement ef- 
fected, and the civil disabilities removed, 
they must deal with the Catholics as with 
the rest of his Majesty’s subjects. He wished 
he could say that he thought this settlement 
would be productive of those advantages 
which many hon. gentlemen anticipated 
would result from it. He confessed that 
his estimate of those advantages fell in- 
finitely short of theirs, and he had more 
than once stated the grounds of that opi- 
nion. One advantage, however, it cer- 
tainly would produce—the public mind 
would be quieted by it; and if then there 
should be any attempt—civil disabilities 


having been removed—to trench on the | 
jesty’s ministers with fear, though others 


prerogatives of the Crown, or to innovate 
upon legislative enactments, he was sure 
that such attempt would be at once 
effectually rebuked and punished. Reli- 
gious distinctions, too, having been done 
away with, they should come to the other 
subjects connected with the affairs of Ire- 
land in better temper. 

His hon. friend, the member for Ripon, 
had said, that within the last six months 
nothing had transpired which could justify 
an alteration in views previously enter- 


tained upon this question ; and yet, in the 
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course of his speech, his hon. friend had 
alluded to an event which had taken place 
in the county of Clare, and had admitted, 
that the same event would have occurred 
in twenty other counties, if there had 
been as many opportunities. Surely, his 
hon. friend must admit, that this was a 
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very important matter, as connected with 


this subject. His hon. friend bad taunted 
his noble friend at the head of his Ma- 


_jesty’s government, and indeed all his 


Majesty’s ministers, with having allowed 
their fears to be excited, and with being 
In his opi- 
nion, no motive could be more justly 
branded as ignominious, than that which 
But there 


ous than this, though it might not be so 
base—he meant the fear of being thought 
to be afraid. Base as a coward was, the 
man who abandoned himself to the fear 
of being thought a coward, displayed little 
less fortitude. His Majesty’s ministers 
were not, and had not been, afraid of the 
Catholic Association. That intimidation 
had been resorted to, he readily admitted, 
But, how had it been met? It was put 
down by the Protestant spirit of the coun- 
try: and, if it had been continued, his 
Majesty’s ministers were prepared to sup- 
press by the physical force of the country, 
those offences against the laws which 
the moral strength of the people should 
prove unable to subdue. At the same 
time, he did not entertain the slightest 
doubt that, in the absence of physical 
force, and supported by his Majesty’s 
loyal subjects alone, tae king’s ministers 
would have been able to destroy all at- 
tempts at carrying measures by intimida- 
tion, and that the wicked abettors of such 
attempts would have been involved in the 
ruin of their cause. In the summer the 
attempt was made and it failed. These, 
then, were not matters to strike his Ma- 


might. Fear, however, was by no means 
inconsistent with the character “ con- 
stantis virt:” there were many subjects 
which it might be impossible for him to 
contemplate without dread; there were 
many views from which he might be jus- 
tified in shrinking. He would tell his 
hon. friend, that the disorganization and 
disaffection which existed in Jreland could 
not be looked upon without fear, and that 
to affect not to fear it would be to affect 
insensivility to the welfare of the country, 
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He was not a man to yield to intimidation, | in this situation, he felt it his first duty to 
or to be deterred by threats of commotions; give the best advice to his Majesty : yet, in 
but he could not understand the constitu- | doing so, he did not forget the peculiar 
tion of that man’s mind, who, looking | situation in which he stood: he did not 
upon Ireland in its present state, could be | forget, that he had for many years past, 
free from apprehensions of consequences | offered, he hoped not a violent: nor in- 


i 





which might arise from allowing such a 
eondition of affairs to continue. | 

But, the point which weighed most with | 
him in respect to Ireland was this :—he 
conscientiously believed, that while this | 
disunion existed between the legislative | 
bodies and the government, a proper ad- | 
ministration of the law by juries in Ireland 
was impossible. For these reasons, there- | 
fore, considering the absolute necessity of | 
providing a remedy for this disunion be- 
tween the two branches of the legislature 
in its bearing on the state of Ireland, and 
the probable aggravation of the evils so 
much to be lamented in that country, he 
had come to the conviction, that without 
reference to parties, it was his duty to 
advise his Majesty, that the barriers to the 
question should be broken down—that the 
whole question should be seriously con- 
sidered—and that an attempt should be 
made to effect some settlement of it, 
which should calm the mind of every 
sincere Protestant, and satisfy every 
reasonable Catholic. 

Having said so much, he was unwilling 
to trespass further on the attention of the 
House, ; and yet he trusted he should be 
allowed to add a few words respecting his 
own peculiar situation. The conclusion 
to which he, in conjunction with his 
friends had arrived, had not been influ- 
enced by the recent proceedings of the 
Catholic Association, nor by the difficulties 
which might present themselves in once 
more meeting the parliament. The opin- 
ions which he now expressed were formed 
more than six months ago, almost imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the last 
session, At that time he communicated 
with his noble friend at the head of his 
Majesty’s government, and after an atten- 
tive consideration of the state of Ireland, 
they were of opinion, that it was not for 
the king’s service, for the dignity of the 
Crown, nor for the welfare of the country, 
that hostility to concessions to the Roman 
Catholics should still be persisted in. He 
and his noble friend were of opinion, that 
the time was come for a serious considera- 
tion of the question, and that there would 
be less evil in conceding the question, than 
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temperate, though certainly a steady and 
unqualified opposition to the claims of the 
Roman Catholics. He had, however, 
never opposed those claims on temporary 
grounds, but had always resisted any con- 
cession on abstract principles. He did 
not, by what he now said, wish to find any 
refuge for the course he was now pursuing, 
from those sentiments which had fallen 
from him on former occasions. In the 
opposition he had made to this measure 
he had never professed to look to securities. 
His opposition had been complete and 
entire. That opposition, however, had 
always been confined to that House. He 
had never exercised it elsewhere, and 
though it had been charged against him 
that he had, he had not thought such 
accusations worth notice; yet he must 
now declare, that they were utterly un- 
founded, and that his opposition to the 
Catholic claims had uniformly been con- 
fined to the debates of that House. It so 
happened that when this question was 
under discussion by the government, which 
was in the month of August, he happened 
to be absent from town, and in conse- 
quence wrote to his noble friend upon 
the subject. He was sensible of the 
embarrassing situation in which he was 
placed, being responsible for the adminis- 
tration of affairs in Ireland, and yet con- 
stantly in a minority in that House upon 
a question which was thought to be of the 
greatest importance to Ireland. Reflecting 
upon this, he notified to his noble friend 
that he concurred with him that there was 
no other course now open but a full con- 
sideration of the question, with a view to 
its final and satisfactory adjustment. The 
right hon. gentleman here read an extract 
from a letter of his to the duke of 
Wellington. It stated, that “on a ques- 
tion of so much importance, he of course 
should not be influenced by any false deli- 
cacy, or fear of incurring any imputations 
of inconsistency, from taking whatever part 
any new position of circumstances might 
require; that he was ready, therefore, to 
hazard any sacrifice on that point; that he 
had a strong opinion that the proposed 
concessions to the Catholics would not be 
satisfactory to the country ; but that, feel- 
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ing that all personal and private feelings 
should be subordinate on such an occa- 
sion, he was ready to do every thing in his 
power to promote the object in view.” 
The right hon. gentleman continued. 
He knew and felt that all personal feelings 
should be subordinate to the public good 
but he could not help feeling at the same 
time, that his own position was materially 
different from that of any other minister, 
and he would willingly have retired from 
that interference in the settlement of the 
question which now devolved upon him. 
In the course of the discussions, however, 
connected with the consideration of this 
subject, his noble friend had said, that his 
retirement would greatly embarrass him ; 
and this being the case, and it having been 
proved to his satisfaction that the diffi- 
culties in the way of settling the question, 
would be increased, if he pressed his re- 
tirement—he had said to his noble friend, 
that if such was likely to be the conse- 
quence, no consideration should induce 
him to urge his own personal wishes, but 
that he was ready to upliold in his place a 
measure which he was firmly convinced 
had now become necessary. His noble 
friend had done every thing in the power 
of man to render the measure about to be 
proposed satisfactory to all parties ; neither 
had he, in the consideration of this mea- 
sure, been at all intimidated by the pro- 
ceedings of the Catholic Association. 
His noble friend had thought it his duty to 
advise his Majesty to resort to the proposed 
measure, and would not allow the fear of 
any imputations which he felt to be unjust 
to influence his conduct. For himself, 
the adoption of the measure had been 
proposed after much painful sacrifice. 
He had done all in his power to free him- 
self from any engagements which might 
prevent him from exercising the most un- 
fettered judgment, with respect to this 
vital question. He considered the path 
which led to a satisfactory settlement 
of it, to be, under all the circumstances of 
the country, the course most free froth 
peril ; and whatever part he might have 
taken on former occasions, with respect 
to this question, he considered it to be 
perfectly reconcileable with his duty, as a 
member of that House, and as a servant of 
the Crown, to do all he could to fulfil the 
solemn injunctions of his Majesty to con- 
sider this question, involving so deeply 
not only the best feelings of the people, but 
the tranquillity of the United Kingdom, 
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Mr. Brougham said:—Sir, it is not 
my intention to detain the House at 
any length on the present occasion; 
for I perfectly agree with the right hon. 
Secretary that this is by no means the 
proper time to enter into any consideration 
of the nature of the measure which it may 
become parliament to adopt, with respect 
to that most interesting subject which at 
present engrosses the attention of all. 
When a speech from the throne contains 
a recommendation to parliament to take 
any particular matter into consideration, it 
is not fitting that the details should be spe- 
cified ; for that would have the air of dic- 
tating to his Majesty’s government the mea- 
sure—which it is left to the wisdom of the 
legislature to discuss. It follows that we 
cannot have more than a general statement 
eonveyed to us, and accordingly the prac- 
tice never is, to ask for the particulars in 
the first instance. So far am I from feel- 
ing the slightest disposition to do so, that 
I cheerfully declare that I, for one, am 
perfectly satisfied with the general de- 
scription of the proposed measure compre- 
hended in the Speech from the throne ; 
which general description I understand to 
mean, that the arrangement to be made 
shall be on a wide basis and of a perma- 
nent character; not a narrow niggardly 
measure—not a grant of a mere part or 
parcel of that which is required, reserving 
the remainder until some other season. 
What I understand is, that we are to do all 
that ought to be done, and that we are to 
do it at once ; that the mind of the legisla- 
ture is to be applied to the question ; and 
that, after the due deliberation which its 
importance demands, we shall make to the 
Roman Catholics such concessions as may 
once, and for all, terminate the differences 
between us ; that we shall give them what 
we can afford to give, and what they 
ought to be satisfied to receive. Sir, I 
say what the Roman Catholics ought to 
be satisfied to receive; for I entirely con- 
cur with the right hon. gentleman in the 
opinion, that this great measure, from 
which I trust such important benefits will 
result to Ireland and to the empire at 
large, would lose a great part of its value, 
if it were to be the result of negotiation 
or compact. Sir, ! consider the Catholic 
question as substantially carried; I consider 
that all the essential parts of that question 
are irrevocably granted : above and before 
all, the admission of Roman Catholics into 
both Houses of parliament, as well as their 
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equal eligibility with Protestants to the; 
great offices of state, with one or two ex- | 
ceptions, on which it is quite unnecessary | 
at present to touch, ahd the peculiar na- | 
ture of which is such that the Catholics 
themselves must admit that it is but fair 
and just not to say necessary, that they 
should be excluded from them. It has 
been said by an hon. baronet, that some 
of those by whom this proposition is about 
to be propounded have changed all the, 
principles which they formerly maintained, , 
without any adequate cause existing for 
the alteration. Sir, if, even in the case | 
of circumstances remaining the same, the | 
result of a larger and longer experience | 
should be to induce a man to change the | 
opinion which he formerly held, and con- | 
scientiously to support an opinion diame- 
trically opposite—even in that case, I 
should never impute to him any motives | 
inconsistent with a manly and honest dis- 
charge of his duty. Sir, I prefer those 
who are ready to profit by experience, 
above those who live to grow more per- 
versely obstinate, year after year reap- 
ing the sad fruits of long life, without the 
important, the melancholy consolation, 
of being able to set off against increasing 
age, augmented wisdom. But, Sir, I differ 
from the hon. baronet to whom I have 
already alluded, as well as from the noble | 
lord opposite, when they say, that no 
change of circumstances has occurred to | 
produce that change of opinion which they 
condemn. What! has no difference in 
the state of things taken place within the 
last three or four, to say nothing of the 
last five-and-twenty years? Undoubtedly 
I, and those who agree with me on the 
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subject, have always maintained that no 
such change was wanted. We did not 
require the results of any further expe- 
rience to convince us, that concession to | 
the Roman Catholics was as expedient as 
it was just. We, without the benefits of 
experience, contended in favour of the | 
concession; as, having derived that bene- 
fit, we now continue to contend all the 
more strenuously in favour of it. But we 
all know that differeat men may see the | 
same subject in various lights. I am per- 
fectly aware—for I have heard it in all 
quarters—that the circumstances which 
have occurred within the last two or three 
years, and still more emphatically within 
the last half year have greatly changed the 
Opinion of many persons, both in parlia- 
ment and out of doors, with respect to 
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the Catholic question. It has appeared 
to them that the elements on which their 
opinion must be founded have materially 
altered ; and well may tliey think so. Sir, 
the observations which fell from the right 
hon. gentleman on the state of parties in 
the country, with reference to this great 
subject, seem to me to be unanswerable. 
If it be necessary, as all must admit, that 
the government of this country should be 
a united government, and act in concert 
for the public benefit, it is clear, as the 
right hon. gentleman so well stated, that 
of the two alternatives they must choose 
one. They must either make the Catho- 
lic question a cabinet measure, to carry 
it to its full extent and immediately; or 
they must make it a cabinet measure to 
deny it, and to deny it for ever. For it 
would be childish, indeed, to suppose that 
it would be practicable for any government 
in the present day to say, “ We will re- - 
sist concession to the Catholics, but we 
will not resist it for ever; we will resist it 
only for six months, or for some indefinite 
time until circumstances shall change.” 
I repeat, Sir, that government must either 
at once carry, or must for ever resist con- 
cession. If they resist it, perpetuity of 
resistance must be the cardinal point of 
their policy. Now, that is impossible. I 
address myself to men who have not 
changed their opinions on the subject at 
all. If there is any man who hears me, 
and who maintains the doctrine of non- 
concession, in spite of events, in spite of 
experience, in spite of all that has lately 
occurred in this country, in spite of all 
that has lately occurred in the sister king- 
dom—if there is any man on whom the 
events of the general election in 1826 
have been lost--if there is any man on 
whom the election for the county of Clare 
in 1828 has been thrown away, and who 
still holds that great mischief must result 
from carrying the Catholic Question, and 
who still maintains that they ought never 
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to receive any further concession—I ask 


that man to point out, either in this or the 
other House of parliament, the materials 
of which his Anti-Catholic cabinet could 
be composed [hear, hear!]. Sir, I con- 
tend that there are no materials in exist- 
ence for such a cabinet. Suppose the 
right hon. gentleman opposite, unfortu- 
nately for his country, unfortunately for 
his own reputation, had continued to ad- 
here to his opinion, that the claims of the 
Catholics ought never to be listened to, 
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he alone must have formed of all the per- 
sons here—I speak of course of the per- 
sons capable of administering the affairs 
of a great nation—he alone, with the ex- 
ception of one or two other individuals on 
the bench as below, and with the excep- 
tion of one or two noble persons, members 
of a House to which it would be disorderly 
further to allude—he must alone have 
formed the cabinet by which continued 
resistance could have been made to the 
settlement of the Catholic question. It 
is quite clear, therefore, that the thing is 
politically, I might almost say physically, 
impossible. That being the case, the 
change of circumstances which it indicates 
will well justify individuals who formerly 
voted against concession in now voting in 
favour of- it. What is the change of cir- 
cumstances thus indicated? It will, I 
presume, Sir, be acknowledged by every 
body, that it is expedient that the govern- 
ment of a country should be carried on by 
the regularly constituted authorities ; that 
it is expedient that the government of Ire- 
land should be carried on by the lord lieu- 
tenant, magistrates and other functionaries, 
aided by the regular body of the civil and 
military power. Now, Sir, 1 ask, has the 


power of the state in Ireland been, for 
some time past, effectually in the hands of 
the constituted authoritics ; or has it not 
been substantially administered by the 


Catholic Association? That is a state of 
things the continuance of which cannot 
be otherwise than mischievous. The 
friends of the Catholic Association—nay 
the Catholic Association themselves—must 
concur with their enemies in deprecating 
the continuance of such a state of things, 
as utterly inconsistent with the safety of 
the government and the peace of the em- 
pire. But, are there more ways than one 
of putting an end to this state of things ? 
No man living will venture to say that it 
is possible to put down the Catholic 
Association in any way but one; namely, 
by carrying the Catholic question [hear, 
hear !]—And this, Sir, leads me to advert 
to that part of the King’s Speech, which of 
course [ treat as the speech of the king’s 
ministers, on which, and on which almost 
alone, J feel any disposition to make the 
slightest comment. I confess, Sir, that I 
wish the recommendation of concession 
to the Catholics had preceded, instead of 
following, the recommendation of putting 
down the Catholic Association; and for 
this simple reason—I am as clearly con- 
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vinced as I am of my own existence, that 
if the measures had been taken in the 
succession which I have deseribed, the 
carrying of the first would have rendered 
the second perfectly unnecessary. Con- 
cession to the Catholics would have in- 
stantly put an end to the Catholic Asso- 
ciation. The Association was originally 
created by' the existing grievances; by 
their continuance it was kept alive; upon 
their redress it must die a natural death. 
This arrangement, however, not having 
been made, we have now only to listen to 
the propositions which it is the intention 
of his Majesty’s ministers to submit to par- 
liament. All I trust is, that the proposi- 
tions will be so framed as to abstain from 
invading any general constitutional prin- 
ciples; and that parliament will not be 
required to pronounce upon the hateful 
alternative of either rejecting a measure, 
the tendency of which is to relieve the . 
Catholic body from their disabilities, or 
to adopt it, at an expense of constitu- 
tional principles too large to be con- 
sented to even for such an_ object. 
What I mean, Sir, is distinetly this: — 
Great as would be the value of restoring 
religious peace and political tranquillity 
to Ireland, if those objects are to be ob- 
tained only as a consideration for parlia- 
ment’s arming his Majesty’s government 
with powers over all classes of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, Protestant as well as Ca- 
tholic, dangerous to their civil liberties, 
it will become us, at least, to pause before 
we consent to any such proposition. Into 
what, in my opinion, ought to be the de- 
tails of the proposed measure, I shall, of 
course, at present abstain from entering. 
When we shall hear them, in detail we 
shall have an opportunity of exercising 
our judgment respecting them. I trust 
that, to use the words of the Speech, 
the powers which it will be proposed to 
parliament to intrust to his Majesty’s 
government will be only ‘such powers 
as may enable his Majesty to maintain 
his just authority.” But, I would fain 
hope that the news of this Speech from 
the Throne, and of the declarations of 
his Majesty’s ministers in both Houses, 
when it reaches Ireland, will have the 
effect of obviating by anticipation the 
necessity of any new powers whatever. Of 
this 1 am sure, that if ever I have taken 
leave to advise my Catholic fellow sub- 
jects from my place in parliament (the 
only place in which J ever have advised, 
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93 
or ever will advise them), if they have 
ever condescended to listen to any sug- 
gestions which I may have thrown out 
for their benefit, I here declare to them, 
that I never more earnestly, I never more 
deliberately, I neverso anxiously, intreated 
--implored—conjured them, by their re- 
gard for their own honour, by their regard 
for their own interests, by their regard for 
the interests of the empire at large, by 
their regard for the peace of their own 
country, and, above all, by their wishes 
for the success of their own cause, at once 
to be satisfied with the assuraace in the 
Speech from the Throne—at once to be 
content with the commentaries of his Ma- 
jesty’s responsible advisers in both Houses 
on that assurance—at once to be content 
with the state of the question both in and 
out of parliament—and instantly, freely, J 
cannot say unasked, for [ have asked them, 
but uncompelled, to put an end to the cor- 
porate existence of the Catholic Associa- 
tion, and to fling themselves without reserve 
on the justice of the country [hear, hear !]. 
If they comply with this advice, 1 will 
answer it with my head if it were neces- 
sary—but | will pledge whatever little 
credit I may enjoy with them for having 
long been the zealous though humble ad- 
vocate of their claims in this House, that 
the question will be as certainly carried, 
and carried to their hearts’ content, as if 
the bill had already received the royal as- 
sent [hear, hear!]. Nothing could then 
prevent its being carried; nothing can en- 
danger its being carried, except its being 
accompanied by provisions injurious to the 
principles of civil ligerty ; provisions which 
will be wholly unnecessary unless they 
persist in meetings and other proceedings, 
the whole necessity for which, and with 
the necessity the justification, all candid 
and impartial men must acknowledge is, 
from this night at an end for ever [hear, 
hear, hear !]. It is almost superfluous for 
me to add that, laying aside all personal, 
all party considerations, I most heartily 
rejoice that this great work has been per- 
formed, by whose hands soever. Could I 
do otherwise? Good God, who would 
stop at such a moment as this to ask who 
does it, soit be only done? Who can 
care what party man profits by it, pro- 
vided only the country derives the inestima- 
ble benefit of liberty and peace? When 
so mighty ao advantage, civil peace and 
religious tranquillity—quiet at home and 
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all petty distinctions sink into insignifi« 
cance. We are united,—at least for a 
season ; we are all engaged in: the same 
cause. There will be ample time for dis- 
cussions of a less important nature, after 
this, one of the most valuable, and exten- 
sive, and lasting benefits, has been secured, 
which parliament has for a century con- 
ferred upon the country [hear, hear !]. 

Mr. Trant said, he had hitherto given 
his humble but zealous support to the 
government, in the confidence that the 
leaders of it were firm supporters of the 
Protestant constitution. He now found 
himself bitterly disappointed. He had 
listened to too many of the sound argu- 
ments of the right hon. Secretary on 
former occasions, to be deluded by the 
sophistry of the speech which he had made 
in his new character of Catholic emanci- 
pator. He would say that, in Ireland at 
least, it never would be believed that he 
had not been intimidated. He supposed 
that, if the details of the promised measure 
were not considered satisfactory, the doors 
of the House would be beset by the Irish 
Catholics now in London. Indeed, Mr. 
O’Connell was reported to have said, that 
if he was refused his seat in that House, 
‘“What if the hundred thousand Irish 
Catholics in London were to set fire to the 
four corners of the city.” ‘The right hon. 
Secretary had said, that he could not carry 
on the business of the government with the 
present House of Commons. Why, then, 
did he not appeal to the people of Eng- 
land, who were ready to return a House 
which would enable him to conduct affairs 
on true constitutional principles. He 
lamented that the right hon. gentleman’s 
courage had failed him in the very moment 
almost of victory. Having shown such 
want of firmness, however painful the 
avowal was, he must declare that he could 
not again trust him as a leader. 

Mr. H. Maxwell said, he felt himself 
bound to take that early opportunity of 
stating that his opinions upon the Catholic 
question were unaltered. He had always 
been opposed to the concession of any 
further power to the Roman Catholics ; 
because he was persuaded, that no such 
power could be granted to them with 
safety to the Protestant constitution. His 
opposition to that measure had always 
been most decided, and every day’s expe- 
rience confirmed him more and more in it. 
As long as he had a seat in that House, 
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every opposition in his power, under any 
circumstances, to the claims of the Roman 
Catholics. He would merely add, with 
respect to this measure, recommended as 
it was from the Throne, that he was con- 
vinced that it would not only fail in pro- 
ducing those beneficial results which his 
Majesty’s Speech anticipated, but would 
shake to the very centre the Protestant 
institutions of the realm. 

Mr. C. Pelham thought that the pro- 
posed measure would be most injurious to 
the liberties of the country. He considered 
the explanation which the right. hon. 
Secretary had given highly unsatisfactory, 
and expressed his deep regret at the right 
hon. gentleman’s abandonment of the 
principles which he had hitherto main- 
tained with so much firmness and success. 

Colonel Rochfort said, he rose to enter 
his protest against the address. The hon. 
member for Dublin had correctly stated 
the opinions and conduct of the Protes- 
tants of Ireland. That statement he 
could corroborate in every particular, as 
to the county he had the honour to repre- 
sent. A vast majority of the Protestants 
of that county, of all ranks and denomina- 
tions, were against further concessions to 
the Roman Catholics ; and they were actu- 
ated by no motives but a sense of the 
danger of granting to them political power. 

General Gascoyne said, that as an 
Englishman and a Protestant, he must 
declare the apprehension which had been 
excited in his mind by the language in the 
Speech from the Throne. He had listened 
with great attention to the right hon. 
gentleman’s explanation, and he must say 
that a more unsatisfactory one he had 
never heard since he had a seat in that 
House. The right hon. gentleman had, 
at once and without reasonable cause, 
changed those principles which he had 
held for five and twenty years. By main- 
taining his former opinions, the right hon. 
gentleman was placed at the head of a 
great party in the country, and was sup- 
posed, from his repeated declarations of 
adherence to his opinions, to be the main 
stay of that party; but now he had left 
his opinions and his party in the lurch. 
What was the language of the right hon. 
Secretary when Mr. Canning succeeded 
to office? The right hon. gentleman had 
stated upon that occasion, that it was im- 
possible for him to remain in office, hold- 
ing the sentiments which he did upon this 
question; that he thought it his duty, 
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rather than be guilty of any dereliction of 
principle or inconsistency in his public 
character, to withdraw from the adminis- 
tration of which Mr. Canning was the 
head; and that it was not from personal 
feelings, but because he objected to any 
individual holding those opinions being the 
first minister of state. Upon what grounds, 
then, did the right hon. gentleman now 
come forward to justify and make palat- 
able, that measure, which, a short time 
ago, he made the reason for seceding from 
office? That step must have been taken 
from personal objections. He lamented 
the course which had been pursued by the 
right hon. gentleman, for more reasons 
than one. He lamented it for the imme- 
diate cause; he lamented it for the sake 
of the right hon. gentleman himself; he 
lamented it because, in future, no confi- 
dence could be placed in the assurances 
of any minister. He did not feel himself 
at present called upon to give implicit 
confidence to that minister whose conduct 
did not admit of explanation. But, what- 
ever might be the resolution of the cabinet, 
there was, thank God! a power not less 
potent than the cabinet—he meant the 
voice of the people. He trusted that be- 
fore this grand alteration of the constitu- 
tion was made, the prerogative of the 
Crown would be exercised by the dissolu- 
tion of that House ; and he had no doubt, 
in that case, that the voice of the people 
would be not only intelligible, but would 
teach a lesson to future ministers which 
they would not soon forget. The hon. 
gentlemen around him need no longer 
despair of obtaining universal suffrage and 
parliamentary reform: they had nothing 
to do but to get up an association, and 
straight the alarmed minister would come 
down to the House with a proposal tu 
grant all they wanted. Let them try an 
association, and, doubtless, in a few years 
what we have now heard upon the subject 
of Catholic concessions will be repeated of 
radical concessions [hear, and a laugh]. 
The hon. members for Aberdeen and 
Westminster cheered him. Well might 
they cheer; for their dreams had never so 
great a chance of being realised. Let hon. 
members say what they would, this had 
been the work of the Catholic Association, 
which had gained an ascendancy over the 
minds of his Majesty’s ministers. How- 
ever he might regret his differing from 
hon. friends with whom he had generally 
agreed, he should nevertheless fulfil his 
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duty to his constituents, and oppose every 
motion in favour of Catholic emancipa- 
tion, His opinion was, that the question 
was brought on prematurely. Not one 
tenth of the members of the House had 
yet come up. Many members remained 
in the country, not believing it possible 
that such a measure as this was occupying 
the attention of his Majesty’s government. 
He should have many opportunities, and 
he would avail himself of every one of 
them, of opposing the measure that was 
to be proposed ; and if he should not be 
supported in that House, he should be by 
the general voice of the people. He dis- 
approved of the recommendation in the 
Speech, and could not but enter his pro- 
test both against the Speech and the Ad- 
dress. 

Lord Ashley said, he was glad that this 
question was at last likely to be brought 
into a tangible shape, so that the House 
might ascertain, on the one hand, what 
was demanded in the way of securities, 
and, on the other, what was asked in the 
way of concessions. Year after year it 
had been before the House, but it had 
never arrived at that point when they 
could decide with clearness and effect. 
Up to the present time, there had been 
nothing definite. He rejoiced, therefore, 
at the prospect of this great question 
being definitively settled. No time had 
been so favourable for its adjustment as 
the present. It was said, that such a step 
involved peril. His answer to that argu- 
ment was, that the peril of advancing was 
problematical, whilst that of standing still 
was certain. The peril that pressed hard- 
est upon us was that of weakened re- 
sources, a divided people, an impoverished 
country, and the enmity of a nation which 
ought to be England’s right arm. —Parlia- 
ment could have no better security for the 
safety of the measure, that would be pro- 
posed than the character of his right hon. 
friend. 

Mr. H. Grattan said, he was no flatterer 
of ministers, but he could not help saying, 
that he highly approved of the conduct of 
the right hon. gentleman opposite. Ho- 
nourable members had talked of the right 
hon. gentleman having deserted his 
colours ; but what was it he had, in fact, 
done? He had torn down a standard 
which was inimical to the peace of the 
country. His words that night would lay 
low the Orange standard of the north of 
Ireland, and prevent the raising of the 
VOL. XX. 
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green standard of the south. Thanks, 
and not reproaches, were due to the right 
hon. gentleman for his conduct; for had 
those standards come into collision the 
most fearful results might have followed. 
Every man at all acquainted with Ireland 
knew that a crisis was approaching in 
Ireland ; that property was valueless, and 
that all men feared some mine was ready 
to explode beneath their feet. But how 
would things be changed when it was 
known that the benevolent intentions of 
his Majesty expressed with regard to Ire- 
land, thirteen years' ago, when prince of 
Wales, had been uttered from the throne ? 
He should have wished, however, that the 
two passages in his Majesty’s Speech 
relative to Ireland had been inverted in 
their order. Had the last been first, the 
first would not have been necessary. The 
Catholic Association had declared that, as 
soon as emancipation was granted, it 
would dissolve itself; for, as soon as 
emancipation was granted, it would be 
useless , as the tranquillity which, by the 
papers on their table, it appeared to 
to have been chiefly instrumental in pre- 
serving in the south of Ireland, would 
then be established. Honourable mem- 
bers had talked of intimidation, and of 
ministers having yielded improperly to 
such intimidation. The Catholics would 
have been the veriest reptiles, had they not 
used every means in their power to obtain 
their just rights. If intimidation were a 
means, they were justified in using it. 
Was not the great charter, the boast of 
Englishmen, obtained by intimidation ? 
The ministers of the present day, wiser 
than the ministers of king John, had not 
waited until it became absolutely neces- 
sary for the people to extort their rights 
by force of arms. The ministers of Charles 
Ist had braved the intimidation used to- 
wards them; they had waited until that 
period arrived ; and the consequence had 
been, not only that the people extorted 
their rights, but, that it had cost the life 
of the monarch. In 1775, the ministers 
neglected the warnings that were given 
them, until the confederation in America 
was formed. Did honourable members 
wish the ministers of the present day to 
wait until another confederation was form- 
ed, which would, perhaps, have forced the 
Catholics to sever the ties which should 
exist indissolubly between Ireland and 
Great Britain? It was satisfactory to 


think that there were still noble hearts 
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which beat with love of country, and high- | marquis opposite, and the hon. member 
minded feeling which could sacrifice itself | for Dorsetshire, whose consistency he un- 
for the public good. He was sorry, how- | feignedly respected, had talked of not 
ever, that the part relating to the Assucia- | yielding to intimidation. He had seldom 
tion should have been introduced into his | ventured to suggest advice to his Majesty’s 
Majesty’s Speech, as it showed that some | ministers, but he would say, that they had 
severe measure was in contemplation; at | a ready and effectual answer to this impu- 
Jeast some measure stronger than had been | tation upon them, and that answer was to 
hitherto passed to put down the Catholic | be found in the language thrown out 
Association. If such a measure were | against them by those very opponents ; 
intended, he trusted it would be oi a tem- | for they had informed the House, and 
porary nature. Besides, it would be un-| through the House the country, that it 
wise to make so serious an infringement | was their wish to stir up a spirit of popu- 
upon the constitution, at the same time | lar opposition against the passing of the 
that our fellow-subjects, hitherto strangers | intended measure for the relief of the Ca- 
to it, were about to partake of its benefits. | tholics. This threat was held out against 
He trusted, however, that the sentiments | the king’s ministers—he used the word 
which had been expressed by some hon- | not in an improper sense—but he main- 
ourable members that night would render | tained that there was an endeavour, by ex- 
unnecessary any act of violence tothe con- | citing the fear of a popular opposition, to 
stitution. He hoped the people of Ireland | dissuade his Majesty’s government, or 
would listen to the advice of their friends, | rather to deter them, from carrying into 
and dissolvethe Association. They would | effect the measures they were prepared to 
thus secure the benefits of peace and pros- | submit to parliament. He was confident 
perity to their country, which had been so | that they would defeat the hon. members 
long distracted ; but he hoped better days | opposite by persevering in their designs, in 
were about to rise upon it. | Spite, not only of the popular opposition 





Sir James Mackintosh said, he did not | with which they were threatened, but the 


rise to prolong the debate. There were | actual clamour that might be raised against 
some points of the Speech which he| them. In this manner would they show 
would readily pass over without discus- | that they could withstand the real intimi- 
sion, but there were others, as to our fo- | dation attempted to be exercised over 
reign relations, with respect to which he | them. He should think himself unworthy 
entertained great doubts, and shou!d pro- | to take any part in this discussion, if he 
bably hereafter ask for information. He | hesitated to adopt the recommendation of 
would commence the few words he in- | his hon. and learned friend. It was of no 
tended to address to the House by ex- | importance from what quarter this mea- 
pressing the satisfaction—greater than on | sure came, or by whom it was proposed or 
any former public occasion—which he had | carried. It was a measure for establish- 
felt at the Speech which the king’s minis- | ing religious liberty and national una- 
ters had advised his Majesty to deliver to | nimity, and for upholding and ensuring 
parliament, illustrated, as it had been, by | the safety and greatness of the British em- 
the clear, explicit, and sufficiently ex-| pire. On these grounds he should con- 
planatory commentary of the right hon. | clude with stating, that he felt greater de- 
gentleman opposite, who, as it appeared | light at the transactions of that day than 
to him, would have been wanting in duty | at any public event he had ever wit- 
and prudence if he had expressed more | nessed. 

fully the nature and purport of the propo- | Sir Francis Burdett said, he could not 
sition which ministers intended to submit | suffer the occasion to pass, without stating 
to parliament. He trusted and believed, | that he cordially concurred in all that had 
that this Speech of his Majesty would | been said by his hon. and learned friend 
prove, in its results, the happiest commu- | (Mr. Brougham), and more especially in 
nication that ever was made from the | the advice he had given to the Catholic 
throne of England—a communication | Association; which, he ventured to say, 
tending to produce national harmony and | was the wisest and safest, and the most 
unanimity, in which England, by doing | convincing argument that could be ad- 
justice to Ireland, would widen and deepen | dressed to the honest, though prejudiced, 
the foundations of her own safety and | portion of the people of this country. 
prosperity. The hon. baronet, the noble ' This measure would unite all men in sup- 
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port of the justice of the Catholic claims ; 
and all men would feel, that there was 
more of danger from refusing the Catho- 
lics their rights, than from yielding to the 
prejudices which, he could not deny, many 
honest men still entertained. At the 
same time, he must take that opportunity 
of expressing his gratification that, under 
circumstances so difficult as those in which 
the duke of Wellington was placed, he 
should have been able to prepare and ma- 
ture the minds of so many persons, so as 
to induce them to comply with his views, 
and to bring to this point a question of 
such vast importance. He was unwilling 
to check the grateful and joyful feelings 
of the country at this measure, by any ani- 
madversions or remarks of any description 
on other parts of the Speech ; but he felt 
it right to say, that he agreed in opinion 
with his right hon. and learned friend, in 
thinking, that there were some topics 
which required investigation. With re- 
gard to the statement which had been 
made by the right hon. Secretary, he con- 
sidered that, so far from deserving any 
blame or reproach, for any part of his con- 
duct, he was entitled to the support of 
every honest man; on the simple ground, 
that he had risked what he had done, for 
the purpose of a great public object. Let 


.his reasons or his motives be what they 


might—whether a sincere change of senti- 
ment, or a concession to circumstances— 
he had taken the opportunity of effecting 
a great public good. He must have con- 
quered many misgivings, and undergone 
many taunts from his former friends: but 
he found, at the present moment, after a 
consideration of the difficulties of this 
question, that balancing the advantages 
against the disadvantages, the former 
preponderated in favour of the line of 
conduct he now adopted. There was no 
computation on the right hon. gentleman 
for the course he had pursued ; on the 
contrary, there could be nothing more ho- 
nest, wise, and upright, than for a man in 
the right hon. gentleman’s responsible si- 
tuation candidly confessing the difficulties 
of the case, and consenting to support a 
measure to which he had once strongly 
objected. He hailed the intended mea- 
sure as the harbinger of peace to the two 
kingdoms, which would make the union a 
union of heart, and thereby fulfilling the 
intentions of those who brought about that 
measure. He hailed it as the means of 
strengthening the country within and with- 
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out, in its domestic concerns and its fo- 
reign relations. With regard to the noble 
duke who had brought forward a question 
of that magnitude, he deserved the sup- 
port, and he would meet with it, of every 
candid and unprejudiced man. Never 
had he anticipated such pleasing conse- 
quences as he expected from this measure, 
and when the duke of Wellington brought 
it forward, he should have in him, how- 
ever feeble an advocate he might be, at least 
one sincere and honest defender. 
The Address was then agreed to. 


ee 


IOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 6. 





MINUTES.] Mr. W. Wuirmore gave notice, that he 
would, on the 10th of March, move fora Select Com- 
mittee, to inquire into the State of the Trade between 
Great Britain, the East Indies, and China.—Mr. LitTLE- 
TON gave notice, that he would, on the 17th of February, 
move Resolutions to abolish Fees and Charges on renewal 
of Turnpike Bills.— Mr. Secretary PEEL gave notice, 
that, on Tuesday, he would move for leave to bring in a 
Bill, for the Suppression of Dangerous Associations in 
Ireland. — Mr. VinLERS STEWART gave notice, that he 
would, on the 7th of May, bring forward a motion on 
the State of the Irish Poor, with a view to their relief 
from Parochial Assessment. 


Court oF Cuancery.| Mr. M. A. 
Taylor begged leave to ask his right hon. 
friend opposite, a question relative to the 
Court of Chancery. He had given notice 
of a motion on that subject; but his 
course would depend on the answer he 
received. He wished to know whether 
there was any measure in contemplation 
to expedite the business of that court, 
according to the view held out, in 1827, 
by the lord Chancellor ? 

Mr. Secretary Peel stated, in answer 
to his hon. friend, that he was aware the 
lord Chancellor was strongly impressed 
with the necessity of some arrangement, 
to facilitate the business of the court of 
Chancery. He also knew that it was the 
learned lord’s intention to submit some 
proposition to that branch of the legisla- 
ture to which he belonged. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor was satisfied with 
what his right hon. friend had said, and 
should simply move for the returns, with- 
out opening any discussion. 

Mr. Brougham hoped that the noble 
lord would bring forward his bill as 
speedily as possible, for it was desirable 
for many considerations, amongst which 
a most urgent one was the expediency of 
fixing the period of the Easter term. This 
year, the day of the month on which 
2 
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Easter Sunday should fall, was a matter 
of dispute; some asserting that it should 
be on the 19th, and others on the 26th of 
April. It was therefore to be hoped, that 
the learned lord would not delay his bill, 
nor await the report of the law commis- 
sion, for a remedy for the inconvenience 
to which he had alluded. 

Mr. Peel said, he could not offer any 
opinion on the question alluded to, until 
he had consulted the law officers of the 
Crown. 


Roman Catuoric Craims— Peri- 
TIONS FOR AND AGatnst.] Sundry peti- 
tions were presented for and against any 
further concessions to the Roman Catholics. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge, on presenting a peti- 
tion froma parish in Somersetshire observed, 
that though this was the first he had to pre- 
sent, it would not be the last. This peti- 


tion had been prepared under very differ- 
ent circumstances from those under which 
it was presented, but it was still impor- 
tant, as speaking the sentiments of the 
people against the claims of the Roman 
Catholics. 

The Solicitor-general said, he had a 


petition to present against the Catholic 
claims, the language of which was so firm, 
but temperate, as to entitle it to the par- 
ticular attention of the House. It was 
from the dean and chapter of the cathe- 
dral church of Chester, and it began by 
entering their protest against the extra- 
vagant demands and imperious tone of 
the Roman Catholics, whose claims, they 
affirmed, could not be conceded in con- 
sistency with the safety and permanence 
of the Established Church; and finally, 
it prayed the House not to sanction any 
compact with any foreign see which might 
indirectly acknowledge the existence of 
its supremacy in this country. The 
learned gentleman stated that, for his own 
part, if he saw any probability of success 
in any longer resisting these claims, he 
would still hold himself bound to oppose 
them ; but he would say, that the security 
of the whole empire, in his judgment, 
called on the legislature to consider with 
deliberate attention, the claims that were 
‘made upon them; and he felt that he 
hould better discharge the duty which 
he owed to those who had sent him there, 
and to his country, in bestowing whatever 
time he could apply to the purpose of 
framing, devising, and perfecting such 
securities as would establish permanently 
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and inviolably the Protestant Ascendancy 
in this country, than by wasting his time 
in single and fruitless opposition to all 
concession. 

Mr. John Wood said, he had a petition 
to present from a large body of Protestant 
Dissenters in Liverpool in favour of the 
Catholic claims. He was glad that, by 
this petition, they had redeemed their 
pledge, that if the Test and Corporation 
acts were repealed, they would not cease 
to petition until all disqualifications were 
removed from others. The petition was 
signed by highly respectable men. He 
had shewn the signatures to the members 
for Liverpool, and they had admitted that 
none could stand higher. Among them 
was that of Mr. Roscoe. Last night, the. 
gallant general (Gascoyne) had expressed 
his hope that the king would exercise his 
prerogative and dissolve parliament. But 
he was sure that if the cry of ‘‘ No Popery” 
was raised, it would fail, as it had done at 
the general election, in 1826. Against 
himself that cry had been raised at Pres- 
ton, but it had no effect; for he was re- 
turned by an overwhelming majority, 
though it was known he was friendly to 
the Catholic claims. 

General Gascoyne admitted that the 
names attached to the petition were highly 
respectable. He approved equally of the 
mode in which they expressed themselves, 
and the person they had selected to bring 
their petition forward; because they must 
be well assured that his own conduct 
would justify them in not committing it to 
his hands. If he was rightly informed, the 
hon. gentleman would soon be instructed 
by his constituents to bring forward a 
petition of a very different nature. He 
was quite satisfied that if there were a 
dissolution, the hon. gentleman would 
no longer represent the place for which he 
sat at present. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that the hon. mem- 
ber for Preston had stated to him, in 
private, the reasons that had deprived him 
of the satisfaction of presenting the pe- 
tition. He felt that this was an occasion 
when he should vindicate his own con- 
sistency on all questions affecting religious 
liberty in this country and Ireland; and 
he would, therefore, state, that the grounds 
on which he had declined to support the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation acts 
were solely that he apprehended that, if 
it preceded the concession of the Catholic 
claims, it would operate afterwards as an 
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obstacle to their success. The measure 
was one that must necessarily extend 
religious liberty to all classes of his Ma- 


jesty’s subjects ; and he should, therefore, | 


give his most cordial support to it. If on 
that occasion he was under any mistake, 
at least it was not applicable to this 
subject, about which there could be 


no misunderstanding, for he had ex-' 
pressly stated, that most of his con- | 


stituents were Dissenters from the Es- 
tablished Church, and were much too en- 
lightened not to wish for the extension of 
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ing at would be obtained. He, however, 
sincerely hoped that they might be able to 
succeed, because he was aware of its great 
and vital importance to the whole empire. 
He was well aware of the general feeling 
which existed in the mind of the people of 
England, and of that which existed in the 
mind of the people of Ireland also; he 
was quite aware that the settlement of the 
| question, even though it should be settled 
in a manner contrary to his wish, was 
/much more desirable than to leave it in a 

state of agitation. His only reason for 
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religious liberty throughout the empire. | rising was, to declare to the House that he 
In that opinion he had since been con- | should, during the further progress of the 
firmed by facts which had come within his | measure, watch with the greatest anxiety 
own knowledge; and whatever was the | what that measure was to be—that he 
impression under which he might have | should, with the utmost anxiety, endeavour 


acted, at least it must be admitted by 
every one who had observed his conduct, 
that he was not one of those who wished 
to exclude any class of the king’s subjects 
from the benefits of civil liberty, which 
was intended for all. 


ApDDREss ON THE KinG’s SpeEECH.] 
Sir 7. Lethbridge said, he would take 
that opportunity of offering a few words 


to procure for that portion which had 
hitherto been contradistinguished from 
the Roman Catholics by the term of the 
Protestant part of his Majesty’s subjects, 
the best terms of capitulation that he 
could, for the safety and inviolability of 
those interests which, for so many years, 
| had been the exclusive right of the Pro- 
testants of the country. 

Mr. Leslte Foster said, he would take 














on the Address, although it was far from that opportunity of briefly, but freely, 
his intention to offer any opposition to its looking at the situation in which that 
being received : but as he had had no oppor- | House was placed by the recommendation 
tunity on the previous evening of address- | of his Majesty ; and he should do this the 
ing the House, he would say a few words | more freely, as he stood untrammelled by 
on the present occasion. The Speech of | any circumstance that could be supposed 
his Majesty contained a recommendation | to give him an undue bias on the subject. 
to the House to take into consideration | He was no Orangeman—he was no Bruns- 
the civil disabilities under which the wicker; neither the one nor the other had 
Roman Catholics laboured, with a view, the smallest claim upon him. On the 
no doubt, to bring about a reconciliation | contrary, he had subjected himself to 
between that portion of the king’s subjects | much inconvenience and attack by refus- 
and those who were opposed to their ing to join those parties. At the same 
claims. He had sat for a great many time he must state, that it was the furthest 
years in that House, and had felt it to | from his intention to express any sentiment 
be his duty on all occasions, when this in favour of those Associations. As he 
measure had been brought forward, to , had said before, he had always steadfastly 
give a vote against any such proposition. | refused to have any thing to do with them. 
Taking into consideration this recommen- The reason that induced him now to in- 
dation to the House, he could not look | terfere with the subject was, the hope 
upon it in any other light than that it was | of being able to point out the necessity of 
to form a great act of the legislature; making what he would call a Protestant 
especially as it came, in this instance, | settlement of this question ; for this there 
from what might be called an isolated | was an absolute necessity. He did not 
quarter. He must say, for his own part, | mean to cast blame upon any one; but he 
that he had always been opposed to the | must say, that it appeared to him, that 
consideration of the Catholic claims: for many years, there had been no efficient, 
those opinions still remained unchanged _ no real government in Ireland [hear, hear !}. 
in his mind; and he could not entertain | He was quite willing to admit that that was 
any expectation, that the result which his | the fault of nobody; but, on the contrary, 
Majesty’s government appeared to be aim- ; resulted from the adherence to principle of 
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those individuals who collectively formed 
the British cabinet. In this extraordinary 
dilerama, one of two things must necessa- 
rily be the result: if they were to have a 
government in Ireland strong enough to 
act on any definite principle (whether that 
principle should be Catholic or Protestant), 
it was impossible that the British govern- 
ment should be sufficiently strong to act 
as the head ; on the contrary, if the British 
cabinet comprehended such statesmen as 
were adequate to their task, it was incom- 
petent, with that state of things, that their 
representatives in Ireland should act on any 
definite plan.—He would now mention 
the grounds which had induced him to 
change his course. The government in Ire- 
land had laid the flattering unction to their 
soul that they should be able to manage 
matters so as “‘ to give a triumph to neither 
party ;” but the consequence had been, 
that they had accorded a triumph to every 
party, and had shrunk under their own 
weakness ; the natural result of which had 
been, that they displayed nothing but 
deafness towards Protestant remonstrance 
on one hand, and blindness to Catholic 
violence, on the other. But, though the 
government of Ireland was, by the course 
it pursued, rendered thus feeble and un- 
decided, another government arose, in 
which the real power of the country might 
be said to be vested—-a government that 
arrogated every thing to itself, and that 
did not scruple to spread its power, by 
means of every possible ramification, 
He hardly need say, that he alluded to 
the Catholic Association, which for some 
time had exercised a higher and more 
powerful sway than any other government 
in that country. Whoever had watched 
what had been taking place in Ireland 
during the last few months—whoever had 
observed the course that had been pur- 
sued by that body—would find it impos- 
sible to deny that fact. This newly- 
created’ government had been moulded 
into the form of the purest democracy, 
but at the same time it was furnished with 
all necessary arrangements to carry on its 
machinery ; it had its established church, 
which was connected with it in a manner 
that no other church had ever yet been 
connected with any government. It had 
its own separate army of tax-gatherers to 
collect its funds and supplies. It had 
its own system of linance—its own orga- 
nised militia; and-—that nothing might be 
wanting—it had its distribution of offices 
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and honours. All these things bore an 
extraordinary similitude to what took place 
in the time of Charles Ist, just before the 
breaking out of the civil war. There were 
two governments in England then, as 
there were two in Irelandnow. The great 
question, then, was, what that House, 
under these circumstances, was to do ?— 
what course it would be wise to pursue ? 
—what steps it would be prudent to adopt? 
But, while they considered this, he begged 
to caution them that there was no change 
in affairs in Ireland ; parties might appear 
to be quiet, but they were only resting 
on their arms, in expectation of what 
should next take place. Indeed, he did 
not hesitate to say, that things were as 
nearly as possible ripe for a civil war, and 
that it was difficult to tell how soon the 
first flames of it might burst out, There 
were, in his view of the case, three plans, 

one of which his Majesty’s ministers would © 
be compelled to adopt in their settlement 
of this most important question. The 
first was, to leave the result to the issue of 
a civil war, for such must be the inevitable 
consequence of interfering in no way; 
the second was a settlement of the Catho- 
lic claims upon Catholic principles; and 
the third was a settlement of those claims 
upon Protestant principles and upon Pro- 
testant policy. With respect, then, to the 
first he might safely assert, that no mem- 
ber of his Majesty’s government could say 
that he would not deserve impeachment, 
if he suffered matters to proceed to such 
an issue; and, for himself, he would say, 
that he would not only not endure the 
responsibility of suffering such a result, 
but would necessarily consider it his 
bounden duty to do the utmost to pre- 
vent it. With respect to the second plan, 
he should always resist it; and, if any 
portion of the intended measure were 
founded upon such a principle, it could 
never have hissupport, He was, however, 
happy to have an opportunity of stating 
his conviction that, as the measure was 
placed in the hands of those with whom 
it now remained, the course that would be 
pursued would be essentially the reverse 
of this second plan; and he could not but 
regard the noble duke at the head of his 
Majesty’s government, the right hon. secre- 
tary who represented the government, 
in that House, and the other members of 
the cabinet, as sufficient guarantees of a 
resolute determination to uphold the in- 
terests of the Protestant church. There 
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was not a member of that cabinet in whom 
he could not repose entire confidence ; and 
he felt assured that their conduct would 
be guided by the deepest desire to pre- 
serve uninjured the Protestant church of 
Great Britain. He would not now enter 
upon that portion of the subject which 
related to the securities to be demanded 
and received. But he wished to call the 
attention of the House briefly to the dif- 
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ference between concessions upon Catho- 
lic and concessions upon Protestant prin- | 
ciples, If the Roman Catholics were to: 
be admitted into office, or to seats in that | 
House, it ought to be required of them that | 
their religion should in no way make its | 
appearance in the discharge of the func- | 
tions of that office ; they should be required 
to shut their religion up within their own 
hearts—to leave the tenets of their church | 
at the doorof parliament, and shut that door 
upon it. If the question were to be looked 
at on the mere score of expediency, all 
past experience shewed that the discipline 
and doctrine ofthe Roman Catholicchurch | 
were incompatible with the principles of 
the British constitution ; and, therefore, | 
though the Roman Catholics might at, 
first be let in through good humour, yet. 
he was fearful that it would be found be- 
fore long that they were troublesome in- | 
mates. Thus much might be said on the 
ground of expediency alone ; but he could | 
tell the House, that the great majority of 
the people of England stood upon much 
higher feelings than that of expediency ; 
and he earnestly entreated the House not , 
to proceed any further, without examining | 
into the nature and extent of the pro- 
posed measure. He would venture to 
predict, that the entire success of the 
measure depended on consulting those 
peculiar feelings, which arose from their 
having been taught from their childhood, 
that the Roman Catholic religion was vitally 
erroneous in its principles. He knew that | 
there were persons who thought that all | 
religions were &qually good, and that there 
were others who thought them all equally 
indifferent. It might suit the taste of 
such individuals to see two churches es- | 
sentially opposed to each other, co-existing | 
and established together ; that they might 
thus, as it were, neutralize each other. | 
But such was not the wish of the people | 
of England; nor was such his feeling. | 
He would repeat his conviction, that it| 
was absolutely necessary for his Majesty’s 
government to interfere, and do some- 
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thing to avert the consequences which 
would otherwise result from the existing 
state of things in Ireland. 

Mr. G. Dawson said, he rose with feel- 
ings of peculiar satisfaction to congratu- 
late the House and the country upon the 
happy announcement contained in his 
Majesty’s Speech. He looked upon the 
decision to which the House had last night 
come, as the most fortunate circum- 
stance, the happiest event, that could be 
found recorded in the page of Irish his- 
tory for a long period. He looked upon 
it as the dawn of the prosperity of Ireland, 
after her long night of misery and wretch- 
edness. It afforded him the greatest 
pleasure to perceive, that at length that 
healing measure of concession was about 
being passed, which would introduce hap - 
piness and concord into his native coun- 
try, develop her resources, awaken her 
latent energies, and enable her to take 
her proper station among the nations of 
the world. These were not new feelings 
in his mind. When last year the Catho- 
lic question was brought under discussion, 
he had taken no part in the debate. His 
mind had already begun to doubt, whe- 
ther his further opposition to the Catholic 
claims would be justifiable. But he had 
to encounter a hard struggle against many 
and great difficulties. He was the repre- 
sentative of one of the most anti-Catholic 
counties in Ireland : by family ties he was 
closely connected with oneof the most Pro- 
testant families in that country—a family 
that had been unfairly and cruelly per- 
secuted by the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
The doubts which had at that time flashed 
across his mind merely induced him to 
pause in his opposition to the Catholic 
claims; but, in the strict sense of the 
word, he was still unfriendly to them. 
In this state of mind he went to Ireland : 
and here he would declare firmly and sin- 
cerely, and he only asked for this decla- 
ration the credit which was due to the 
solemn asseveration of a gentleman— 
that he went to Ireland in the most per- 
fect ignorance as to what might be the 
intentions of his Majesty’s government on 
the subject of Catholie emancipation. 
He went to Ireland; and what did he 
witness in that country? Every man 
arrayed in a manner, against the mem- 
bers of his own family — every in- 
stitution in the country perverted to the 
most pernicious purposes—every cabin 
turned into a scene of persecution, and all 
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classes of Irishmen marshalled in hostile 
clubs and associations. He saw that the 
spirit of faction had pervaded every quar- 
ter and every department; and he beheld 
juries, and grand juries, and every other 
establishment in the country, perverted to 
its purposes. At that moment, and while 
he was under the impression of these feel- 
ings, there occurred, in the city of Lon- 
donderry, a celebration of one of the great 
Protestant anniversaries, at which he was 
called upon to attend. When he heard 
there sentiments uttered by a gentleman 
which, knowing the strong Protestant 
feelings by which he was actuated, ap- 
peared to contemplate nothing short of 
the total destruction of the Roman Catho- 
lics of the country, he could not, as an 
honest man, encourage those persons in 
the prosecution of what he considered the 
destruction of his Roman Catholic fellow- 
citizens. As an Irishman anda Christian, 
he felt it his duty not to sanction projects 
which tended to a civil war, nor to lend 
his aid to kindle the flame which the per- 
sons who then surrounded him appeared 
anxious to light up throughout the coun- 
try. It was said, that he had been in- 
timidated by the Catholic Association. 
No such feeling swayed his mind on that 
occasion. ‘The power of the Catholic As- 
sociation did not extend to the Protestant 
county of Derry, and he had nothing to 
fear from them there. But he was actu- 
ated by a fear of which he was not now 
ashamed,—a fear which became a loyal 
and a good subject,—a fear which, as an 
honest man and a Christian, he felt, lest 
the flames of civil war should be lighted 
up throughout his native country, and the 
blood of his fellow countrymen should, in 
the streets, and highways, be poured forth 
in a sanguinary and desolating warfare. 
Under these circumstances, he had at- 
tended this meeting in Derry, and deliver- 
ed the speech which had since attracted 
so much animadversion. It appeared to 
him that the sentiments which he uttered 
upon that occasion were those of common 
sense. He thought that the time had 
arrived fora public declaration of those 
sentiments. Without the smallest know- 
ledge at the moment, as to what was in 
contemplation in this country, he there 
publicly avowed his conviction of 


the necessity of conceding the Catholic 
claims, and he was determined to follow 
up that avowal by his vote in that House | 
in their favour. | 


He was therefore de- 
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lighted and gratified beyond measure now 
to find, that the sentiments which he then 
expressed proved to be also the sentiments 
of his Majesty’s government. He was re- 
joiced that this question had been taken 
up by the government ; being firmly con- 
vinced, that the concession of the Catho- 
lic claims would afford the best security 
for the maintenance of the Protestant 
church and institutions in Ireland; it 
would tranquillize the country, amalga- 
mate its inhabitants, and open new sources 
of wealth and prosperity. These were his 
matured, and well-considered opinions. 
He was glad to find that similar opinions 
were entertained by his Majesty’s govern- 
ment; and, whether he should continue 
connected with that government or not, 
they should have his most cordial support 
[cheers].. He trusted that the measure de- 
cided upon by the government would be 
introduced at once. For himself, his 
mind was made up on the subject; and 
he had already expressed his solemn con- 
viction, that the claims of the Catholics of 
Ireland ought no longer to be delayed. 
Mr. Huskisson said, that in rising to 
trouble the House with a few words upon 
this important question, he could not re- 
frain, in the first instance, from expressing 
the feelings of delight and gratification 
with which he had listened to the eloquent 
and manly speech of the right hon. gen- 
tleman who had just sat down. The com- 
munication which had been yesterday 
made to parliament by his Majesty’s go- 
vernment, considered in all its bearings, 
was, in his opinion, looking to ail-its con- 
sequences, the most important and the hap- 
| piest event that had occurred in this coun- 
| try since the accession of the House of 
| Brunswick to the throne of these realms. 
| Standing in his place in that House, and 
| having had the honour of a seat in it ever 
since the first agitation of the Catholic 
' question, and anxious as he was for the 
_ success of that great question, it was with 
‘infinite delight and gratification, that he 
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| found his Majesty’s ministers recommend - 


ing it to the deliberate consideration of 
the House, and announcing their intention 
of bringing the question forward as a go- 
vernment question, and cf course giving 
to it all that just influence and means of 
persuasion which belonged to. the execu- 
tive of this country. It had gratified him, 
as it had gratified many of his friends, 
that the person who now proposed this 
measure to the House, so pregnant with 
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the most beneficial results, was the indi- 
vidual who, from his first appearance in 
public life, had felt it to be his duty to 
give a sincere, a fair, and honourable, but 
at the same time an uncompromising and 
decided opposition to this question.—His 
right hon. friend, the member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in his speech last night, 
had very properly abstained from going 
into any explanation of the details of the 
great measure now placed in his hands. 
But looking at the communication from 
the throne, and at the sentiments ex- 
pressed by his right hon. friend, he was 
satisfied that it was to be a measure of 
grace. As such he trusted it would be 
received by those for whose benefit it was 
proposed ; and he further hoped, that it 
would be ample, liberal, and adequate to 
the great and important purpose for which 
it was intended. It was for such a pur- 
pose and with such a view that he, and 
those who voted with him on this question, 
had uniformly recommended this mea- 
sure,—with a view (to use the words of 
the resolution which they had so fre- 
quently carried in that House) “to 
strengthen the connexion between the two 
countries, to increase the stability and se- 
curity of the Protestant establishment, and 
to diffuse happiness and concord amongst 
all classes of his Majesty’s subjects.” He 
confidently hoped that such results would 
follow from the measure about to be pro- 
posed to the consideration of the House. 
At all events, it was a subject for congra- 
tulation, that the over-powering force of 
truth and justice, in this great intellec- 
tual struggle, had at length prevailed over 
what he might now be allowed to call 
long-cherished prejudices and errors. In 
the contest, which he hoped was now 
about to be concluded for ever, they had 
been long engaged. It had been a severe 
and a protracted contest. But every day 
and every hour, during which they had 
been occupied in this struggle, the cause 
had been increasing in strength, in pro- 
portion as it had been growing in import- 
ance; until at last it was admitted, that, 
it could no longer be left unsettled, with- 
out endangering the safety of the country 
—nay, until it was distinctly admitted, 
that all further opposition to it must be 
unavailing. In connexion with this sub- 
ject, he could not but congratulate his 
noble friend (lord J. Russell) on the gra- 
tifying fact, that the generous principles 
of liberality, that the true principles of 
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religious liberty, were making a great and 
rapid i progress in this country, and that, 
too, in quarters, where such an event was 
to be least expected. Why, not two years 
had elapsed, since his right hon. friend, 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment had said, in his place in that 
House, that he, for one, either in power or 
out of power, would strenuously oppose all 
and every concession to the Protestant 
Dissenters. But, in the very last session 
of parliament,—and he stated it to his right 
hon. friend’s honour—he assumed the cha- 
racter of a conciliatory moderator, with re- 
spect to that very question; and, with his 
sincere and effectual assistance, an ar- 
rangement was made that was satisfactory 
to all parties concerned in the operation 
of the Test and Corporation acts. He hoped 
that, in the present instance, his right hon. 
friend would be able, in the same manner, 
with equal success—he was sure that he 
would act with equal sincerity—to accom- 
plish the repeal of all penal laws and of 
all disqualifying statutes, which militated 
against the Roman Catholic subjects, and 
that he would devise such measures as 
would perfectly satisfy those for whom 
they were intended, whilst they soothed 
and calmed any feelings of apprehension 
that might be entertained by others. The 
whole of the reasons, as stated by his right 
hon. friend on the preceding evening, 
which had induced government to under- 
take the consideration of this question, 
were of the greatest importance. Whe- 
ther with reference to the inconvenience 
and danger of a continued conflict of opi- 
nion between the two Houses of parliament, 
or the baneful effects that must flow from 
a division of sentiments in his Majesty’s 
councils, or the mischiefs which must be 
generated by differences in. the Irish go- 
vernment, arising out of dissensions here ; 
and, lastly, the important consideration, 
whether it was possible to form a cabinet 
on the basis of permanent resistance to 
the Roman Catholics,—all these points 
were brought forward with clearness by 
his right hon. friend; and, in his reason- 
ing upon them, as well as in the correct- 
ness of the facts adduced, he thought they 
must all concur. What his right hon. 
friend had said was perfectly in unison 
with the view which he (Mr. Huskisson) 
entertained with reference to the Ca- 
tholic question. There was nothing new 


in what had that evening fallen from the 
hon. member for Louth, when he spoke 
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of the Catholic Association. . Speeches 
were delivered last year by the right hon. 
member for Kerry, and by the Solicitor- 
general for Ireland, containing all the in- 
ferences which the hon. member for Louth 
had drawn. The words were not precisely 
the same, but his hon, friends had put the 
same arguments, with respect to the in- 
fluence of the Catholic Association: the 
danger of its existence to the country was 
by them most strongly urged, and the re- 
medy was clearly pointed out. Now, why 
did he advert to these things? Why, 
merely to observe, that these representa- 
tions having made a proper impression on 
the minds of ministers, who had been 
hitherto opposed to any settlement of 
these claims, they were the strongest 
grounds for believing that they were sin- 
cere in their determination finally to settle 
this long-debated question. Perhaps he 
might regret that those impressions had 
not operated sooner on the mind of his 
right hon. friend [hear, hear]. He 
did not mean to say this with any of that 
invidious feeling which some gentlemen 
might attribute to the observation; he 
made the remark merely with reference 
to the importance of this question ; for he 
would say, that if these impressions had 
been fortunately entertained before the 
present time, it might have been possible 
that a lamented friend of his (Mr. Can- 
ning), whose unceasing exertions, whose 
splendid eloquence, and whose brilliant 
talents had greatly contributed to forward 
and mature this most interesting question, 
both in parliament and in the public mind, 
might, perhaps, in the dispensation of an 
all-wise Providence, have been spared to 
witness the triumph of his labours ;—might 
have been enabled in that House to dis- 
charge those duties, in bringing his labours 
to a close, which now devolved on his 
right hon. friend. He hoped his right 
hon. friend would not mistake the feeling 
under which he spoke. He was sure, 
after the statement which he had heard 
his right hon. friend make last year,—and 
in the sincerity of which, he, for one, 
entirely believed,—he was sure, after the 
sentiments which his right hon. friend 
then expressed, that he must have under- 
gone a most painful struggle between his 
own personal feelings and the feelings of 
duty to his sovereign and to his country, 
before he determined to pursue the course 
which he had happily adopted. In taking 
such a step, his right hon. friend had, no 
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doubt, made a great public sacrifice ; and 
he felt convinced that his right hon. friend 
could not believe that he had brought 
forward this topic from any unkind or 
uncourteous motive. Placed, however, as 
he was, before the House, he could not 
control this expression of his feeling. He 
looked forward to the future with confi- 
dence; and he entertained the most 
sanguine assurance, that the best results 
would be produced by the contemplated 
concessions. He wished not to allude 
farther to what had gone by, except to 
state his regret that his right hon. friend 
had not, at an earlier period, adopted the 
system which he now recommended. The 
hon#member for Louth had said, that he 
was very much disposed to support views 
on this subject which he did not formerly 
uphold in that House; and, that he was 
content to do this from the confidence he 
had in those who were placed at the head 
of the government, as their ardent feelings 
for the welfare of the Protestant establish- 
ment led him to think that it was better 
to place the question in their hands than 
in those of any other persons who might 
desire to bring forward this measure of 
concession. He was well aware of the 
warm attachment which was felt by his 
noble friend in another place for the esta- 
blished religion ; he knew that his noble 
friend felt the strongest desire to insure 
the safety of that religion; but, while he 
admitted this, he must claim, for his right 
hon. friend now no more, and for himself, 
humble individual as he was, as great, as 
sincere, as powerful an attachment to the 
Protestant church as any member of the 
establishment could possibly feel. And, 
amongst other reasons, it was from a firm 
conviction, that the established institu- 
tions of the country would be more securely 
maintained by agreeing to these conces- 
sions than by opposing them, that he sup- 
ported this question. When he before 
stated his sentiments on this subject, he 
had observed, that, while he was warmly 
attached to the Catholic cause, he dis- 
liked the tenets and doctrines of the 
Catholic religion. Such was still his 
feeling; but he conceived that in legis- 
lating on this question they had nothing 
to do with those tenets or doctrines. But 
it appeared that within a very short time 
the tenets of the Catholic church had 
ceased to be regarded by many gentlemen 
with that horror which they heretofore 
excited,—they seemed to haye been sud- 
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denly converted [hear, and a laugh]. He 
could only attribute to some natural 
cause—to some strange influence of the 
atmosphere not well understood,—the 
very numerous and important conversions 
that had taken place since that day week. 
He had no doubt, however, that one day 
or other they should have some better 
explanation of the cause which had pro- 
duced such extraordinary effects. He had 
no doubt that the impartial pen of history 
would do full justice to those causes which 
had led to such satisfactory results. It 
was not for him to attempt an exposition 
of those causes, and he could only join 
with others in expressing his gratification 
in witnessing results which were likely to 
confer so many and such lasting benefits 
upon the people of Ireland and of Eng- 
land. With these feelings, he was dis: 
posed to give his cordial support to the 
address, although it might be admitted, 
that it contained many things which he 
could wish had been omitted. He was 
not, for instance, prepared to admit that 
the Catholic Association ought to be de- 
scribed as the cause of the discord and ill- 
will which, at the present moment, pre- 
vailed in Ireland. In speaking upon 


that subject, he begged, however, that 


he might not be misunderstood. He 
fully. agreed with that description of 
the Association contained in the Speech, 
where it was described as being incon- 
sistent with the spirit of the constitution, 
dangerous to the public peace, and likely 
to obstruct every effort permanently to 
improve the condition of the people. It 
was, indeed, impossible to calculate the 
consequences which might ensue from the 
existence of such an Association, under 
different circumstances than those in 
which they were now about to be placed: 
but when they spoke of its creating and 
keeping up the ill-will which prevailed in 
Ireland, he must deny the correctness of 
the assertion. He would contend, that 
the Association was only evidence of the 
cause of ill-will, but was not the cause 
itself. In the language of one of the most 
eloquent advocates of Catholic rights, 
once the ornament of that House, but now 
deservedly elevated to the other (lord 
Plunkett), he might say that these per- 
petuations of discord and ill-will were “ the 
spawn of our own wrong,” and could 
only he removed by the removal of those 
causes which brought them into life. It 
was, indeed, much to be wished that the 
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government could have been induced to 
wait the effect of the removal of those 
causes, before they had determined upon 
any legislative enactment with respect to 
the Association, and that they had per- 
mitted it to expire from the absence of a 
cause to give it excitement. But, be that 
as it might, he had an entire confidence 
in the good faith of the government, and 
was not at all disposed to offer any oppo- 
sition to the bill for suppressing the Asso- 
ciation, although it might not at once be 
accompanied by a measure of relief to the 
Catholics.-He did not wish to obtrude 
himself any longer upon the attention of 
the House, and he should therefore merely 
observe, with reference to other parts of 
the Speech, that the proceedings adopted 
towards Greece had his full and entire 
approval; and he was satisfied that every 
thing which had been done in the East of 
Europe, in conjunetion with our Allies, 
had been done in the full spirit of the 
treaty of the 6th of July 1827, and that 
the exertions of the government of this 
country had been unceasingly directed to 
the establishment of the independence of 
Greece, and the prevention of the unne- 
cessary effusion of blood. He remarked, 
that the language used in his Majesty’s 
Speech at the opening of the present 
session, upon the subject of the blockade 
of the Dardanelles by the fleet of the 
emperor of Russia, was very different from 
the language used, in the last session, in 
the Speech delivered from the Throne at 
its close. At the close of last session it 
was distinctly declared to the House, that 
his majesty, the emperor of Russia, ‘“ had 
consented to waive the exercise, in the 
Mediterranean sea, of any rights appertain- 
ing to his imperial majesty in the character 
of a belligerent power.”* Now, it was 
understood beyond all question at the 
time, that the emperor of Russia had 
pressed his right to the exercise of this 
power, and that he had been induced to 
abandon it, solely on account of the 
urgent remonstrances of the government 
of this country. This he knew was the 
interpretation put upon the declaration in 
the Speech, and so it had been reported 
and considered by every mercantile man in 
the country ; and he knew too, that the 
abandonment of this right was construed 
into a great boon obtained for our com- 
merce by the successful interposition and 
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remonstrances of his Majesty’s government. 
In the present Speech, however, it appeared 
that his imperial majesty had “ considered 
it necessary to resume the exercise of his 
belligerent rights in the Mediterranean, 
and had established a blockade of the 
Dardanelles.” _ Now he did not see how 
these two passages could be reconciled. 
He did not think that a party, who had 
given a consent of this kind, was at liberty 
to resume his authority without the con- 
sent of that other party, at whose instance, 
not six months before, he had announced 
his intention to abandon it. It might be 
said, that an objection of this nature was 
not very material; but he thought that 
every thing which concerned the honour 
and dignity of the country was of import- 
ance, and that it was very material to 
know there had been no departure from 
those principles, and from that course of 
policy, which our situation and our cha- 
racter bound us to maintain. With respect 
to that part of the Speech which alluded 
to Portugal, he considered it as giving rise 
to very reasonable dissatisfaction. He 
could not undertake, with his present 
information, to pronounce any opinion 
upon the nature of the relations which now 
subsisted between the two countries; but 
this he might say, that forming a judg- 
ment from appearances, he could not 
possibly reconcile either our present posi- 
tion, or our past transactions in Portugal, 
with the honour and dignity of the Crown, 
or with that course of policy, which, under 
the faith of many treaties, had always 
placed Portugal in such close and cordial 
alliance with this country. He had no 
doubt that much of this admitted of a full 
and satisfactory explanation ; but he could 
assure the House and the government, 
that such was the light in which our 
conduct was viewed on the continent of 
Europe, by all those who had witnessed 
our forbearance to that person who at 
present filled the throne of Portugal, 
which throne he had ascended by one of 
the foulest usurpations recorded in history ; 
and it was not the least painful, or the 
least extraordinary part of that transaction, 
that the person who had violated all those 
treaties was, at our own intervention, 
placed in that trust which he had so foully 
abused. He did not mean to press this 
topic further; but he hoped that, for the 
honour and dignity of the Crown, and the 
reputation of the country, the affair would 
be fully and satisfactorily explained. Mi- 
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nisters might be placed in circumstances 
of difficulty ; they might be able to show 
that they had done their duty, and yet 
they might, for a season, have sufficient 
reasons for withholding explanation : but, 
when the proper time came, the House 
had a right to expect that a full disclosure 
of circumstances would be made. 

Sir J. Newport said, that whatever joy 
he might feel at finding that a cause to 
which he had always adhered, and of 
which, during half a century, he had been 
the unshaken advocate, was likely to be 
crowned with that success which it desery- 
ed, still he did not rise to give expression 
to those feelings. His object in address- 
ing the House was, as far as an humble 
individual could do so, to offer his advice 
to the members of the Catholic Associa- 
tion, in the hope that that advice would 
prove beneficial. He rose for the purpose 
of urging his earnest entreaty on the body 
called the Catholic Association, that they 
would, without waiting for any legislative 
acts whatever, forthwith dissolve them- 
selves. Their own good sense would, he 
hoped, dictate to them the propriety of 
taking this step. He trusted that they 
would at once put an end to any jealousy 
on the part of their Protestant countrymen, 
and, by dissolving themselves, relieve the 
government from the necessity of bringing 
in a measure for their suppression. It 
would give him the most heartfelt satisfac- 
tion if they would adopt such a course and 
he firmly believed it would be done, as 
he had the highest confidence in the pru- 
dence and discretion of many members of 
that Association. He had only to add, 
that, whether the measure of relief to the 
Catholics should be preceded or followed 
by other measures, he hoped that what 
was given would not be given grudgingly, 
but that the boon which the legislature 
was about to confer upon Ireland would 
be imparted upon such a liberal and 
generous principle as would secure the 
gratitude of the Catholics, and prevent 
the necessity of any further legislation 
upon the same subject. 

Mr. R. Smith said, he could state it as 
a positive fact to the government, that the 
Opposition supposed to be felt by the 
people of this country to the claims of their 
Catholic fellow subjects was very much 
exaggerated. He was connected with a 
large and considerable county, and he 
could assure the House that many of the 
inhabitants—men who, all their lives, had 
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been opposed to Catholic emancipation— 
had expressed themselves to him as being 
willing to co-operate in any measure which 
government might propose to settle this 
question by concessions accompanied with 
proper securities : and they looked forward 
with anxiety to the time when government 
would take the business in hand. For 
his own part, he thought the satisfaction 
at the adjustment of this question would 
be great and general, he would almost say 
universal. It was also to him, on another 
account, a matter of heart-felt congratula- 
tion that the subject would soon be set at 
rest; for it had not only created public 
disunion, and embarrassed the proceedings 
of some of the most able public men, but 
it had made its way into private families, 
and created ill-feeling and disunion. 
The question threatened to produce im- 
placable hatred throughout the country ; 
but its settlement would banish all feelings 
of that description, and create, in their 
stead, religious peace and general tran- 
quillity. ‘That system which had drained 
the country of its resources would now 
cease, and the wounds which it had in- 
flicted would be healed by those salutary 
balms—religious toleration and _ political 
equality. He thought that a great day 
had dawned both upon Ireland and Eng- 
land; and he was sure that the course 
which England had taken would speedily 
be rewarded by increased prosperity, and 
the unvarying attachment of the sister 
kingdom. 

Lord Althorp said, he was extremely 
happy to find that this great question, so 
long an object of dispute, was at length to 
be arranged. He had wished, most fer- 
vently, during the whole time he had had 
a seat in that House, to see this question 
finally settled. He thought it was now 
placed in the proper hands. He, and 
those with whom he was in the habit of 
acting, had long felt that the best, indeed 
the only way of insuring the success of 
the question, was by its being brought 
forward by the government; but they 
never could effect that object, and there- 
fore they were obliged to introduce it 
separately, and not in a manner 80 satis- 
factory as that in which it was now intro- 
duced. He thought the noble duke at 
the head of the government deserved great 
credit for the manner in which he had 
proceeded. With reference to a point 
which had been touched on, it would, in 
his opinion, be well to wait to see whe- 
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ther the concession would not at once put 
an end to the Catholic Association. If 
it did not, it would then be time for the 
government to put it down by force. But 
he hoped that the recommendation which 
they had received from their best friends, 
would induce them to disband themselves 
immediately, without waiting for any le- 
gislative enactment. If, however, a bill 
for putting down the Association should 
be persisted in, he hoped it would contain 
provisions so consistent with the spirit of 
a free country, and constitutional liberty, 
that he should be able to give it his 
support. | 

Mr. C. Grant said, he rose to express 
the deep gratification which he, in com- 
mon with a great portion of that House, 
felt, in consequence of the Speech from 
the Throne—a speech the most truly 
patriotic, the most truly British, that had 
ever come before them. They were 
united in their vote of thanks for that 
Speech, and assuredly they ought to be 
so; for it was worthy of an enlightened 
monarch, who, listening to the repre- 
sentations of millions of his subjects, had 
recommended their case to the considera- 
tion of his parliament. He felt peculiar 
pleasure in thinking, that this great work 
was about to be perfected, in consequence 
of the representation of a sovereign who 
had felt personal sympathy for the Irish 
people—who had placed himself in per- 
sonal contact with them. In his opinion, 
the thanks of every person interested in 
the welfare of the empire were due to the 
noble duke who had given such advice to 
his Majesty, and who, if this great object 
should be accomplished, would render the 
glorious victory of Waterloo a secondary 
portion of his fame. He wished sincerely 
that this great measure of relief might 
come before them without any incum- 
brance whatever—without any provisions 
connected with coercion. He thought 
such provisions were useless; because, in 
his view of the case, the best mode of 
doing away with the Catholic Association 
was by granting Catholic emancipation. 
A measure of a coercive character would 
seem to betray alarm or distrust, where, 
he was sure, none was felt, and might 
raise suspicion where there was perfect 
contidence at present; but if two mea- 
sures were deemed necessary, he could 
wish them to be introduced simultaneously. 
The principles of the measure would be 
developed in its progress; and, reserving 
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to himself the right of investigating them 
at the proper period, he should be ex- 
tremely reluctant to throw any thing like 
opposition in the way of this good work. 
He confessed that, when he saw the noble 
duke at the head of the government ap- 
plying his mind honestly and vigorously 
to this subject, and when he saw him 
supported by the other members of the 
government, he felt very much disposed, 
with the reservation he had mentioned, to 
confide in the measures about to be intro- 
duced by his Majesty’s ministers for the 
- settlement of this great question ; because 
he could not help believing that they 
meant to act fairly and justly. The set- 
tlement of this question would not be the 
triumph of one faction over another, nor 
the gain of this party at the expense 
of that; it would be a long-desired act 
, of national justice—he had almost said 
of national piety. Such a subject should 
be approached with serious and sacred 
feelings; and, in considering, it there 
should be not only the total absence of 
any thing like angry recrimination, but 
the exercise of liberal and enlarged bene- 
volence, with the fullest intention of doing 


justice to Ireland, and of providing for the 
safety of the Protestant constitution of the 


country. If such principles were acted 
upon, a most happy result would be pro- 
duced. He should envy the feelings of 
the duke of Wellington on the day on 
which this measure, to which so many 
eminent men had devoted their talents, 
should be accomplished. He should envy 
the feelings of the illustrious duke on the 
day on which the doors of parliament 
should be thrown open to welcome back 
the Howards, the Jerninghams, and the 
Talbots, to reclaim the ancient seats and 
assert the high station of their ancestors. 
There was one person more whose feel- 
ings he should envy: he should envy the 
feelings of the king of England, when 
after this measure had been accomplished, 
he should come down to meet the parlia- 
ment of his free, united, and happy 
eople. 

Lord F. L. Gower said, it was not his 


intention to have trespassed on the House 


at the present moment, but that he felt 
himself called on to offer one observation 
upon what had fallen from his right hon. 
friend, and from other hon. members who 
had addressed the House. He alluded to 
what had been said with regard to the 
manner in which they wished his Majesty's 
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ministers to catry into effect the measures 
which were in contemplation with respect 
to Ireland. When such views as those 
now expressed by the government were 
entertained in such a quarter, and when 
such measures as those now projected for 
Ireland were promised, no man could be 
more inclined than he was to say, ‘‘ stand 
not on the order of your going.” He 
must however declare, that no part of the 
Speech from the Throne had been more 
grateful to him than that which recom- 
mended them to arm the executive 
government with powers to put down 
the Catholic Association. He by no 
means intended to put his humble and 
limited experience in competition with that 
of the right hon. gentleman who had just 
sat down, or with that of the right hon. 
gentleman who had preceded him; but, 
certainly, on the most deliberate view that 
he had been able to take, from his recent 
experience, he felt that this measure 
ought to be preliminary. He had hitherto 
been the advocate of the Catholic claims : 
that advocacy he had espoused, he trusted, 
with temperance, but he had always con- 
sidered that the essential part, the elixir 
vite as it were, of any measure of conces- 
sion, should be a due protection of the 
Protestant interests and a respect for the 
Protestant feeling in Ireland. He con- 
ceived, that any such measure of conces- 
sion should be accompanied with a dis- 
tinct pledge to the Protestants, of ample 
protection, and of avoidance from the 
future operation of those consequences of 
which the Catholic Association had been 
productive. He was ready to admit that 
the evils to which he alluded, and which 
he wished to see removed, had arisen frow 
the state of the law. He admitted that 
the law as it stood, was in opposition to 
the interests of a great portion of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in Ireland, Protestant as 
well as Catholic; but still it was possible 
that those evils might continue, even after 
the cause which produced them had been 
removed. It might be true, as it had been 
conjectured, that the Catholic Association 
would expire of itself; but if it did, still 
such measures should be taken as would 
prevent the possibility of ‘“ resurgam” 
being written on its tomb. 

Lord John Russell said, he differed on 
this point from the noble lord who had 
just sat down. For his own part 
he thought, it would have been better 
for the government to have said to the 
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Association, “ You profess to associate for 
the purpose of effecting the removal of cer- 
tain disabilities ; we have removed them, and 
you have therefore no longer any right or 
pretence to continue your meetings.” Jf, 
after this, the Association had persisted in 
assembling, then he was sure there would 
have been a general concurrence, on the 
part of the House, to grant to the execu- 
tive such powers as should enable them to 
put it down. There could be no doubt 
that this Association was irreconcilable 
with law and authority. It was a self-ap- 
pointed government, thwarting and con- 
trolling the real government of the coun- 
try, and of which any person might be- 
come a member by paying a subscription 
of a few pounds. He certainly should 
have given all his assistance towards put- 
ting down the Association, if he found that 
they did not dissolve immediately upon the 
removal of the cause which had brought 
them together. At the same time, how- 
ever, they must consider that a very great 
step had been gained. The intention of 
government had been fully and explicitly 
declared. He confessed that he was much 
more sanguine than the right hon. Secre- 
tary, with respect to the consequences of 
the projected measure. He believed it was 
pregnant with incalculable benefit to Ire- 
‘land, and security to the state. This be- 
ing his conviction, he was unwilling to offer 
any obstacle to the progress of the mea- 
sure. His Majesty’s ministers having in- 
vestigated the subject, and fully considered 
all the difficulties by which it was sur- 
rounded, had come to adetermination in 
which most other persons probably would 
have concurred, if they had been in pos- 
session of the same means of information, 
and, therefore, it was his wish that he 
should not be compelled to offer a single 
negative to their propositions. Unless 
the proposed measure contained something 
very different from any thing that he could 
conceive it would contain, his wish would 
be gratified, and in none of its stages 
should he be found in the character of an 
opponent. The right hon. member for 
Liverpool had expressed regrets—which 
were extremely natural on his ‘part, and 
for which he was to be honoured—that this 
important measure had not been agreed to 
during the lifetime of Mr. Canning. The 
gratification with which that eloquent and 
able minister would have hailed this event, 
justified the right hon. gentleman in the 
sentiments which he had expressed ; but, 
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for his own part, he was unwilling to enter 
into such considerations. The fact, that 
a consideration of the state of Ireland in 
past years had not produced the convic- 
tion which it had now effected, did not di- 
minish the joy which he felt in discovering 
that a consideration of thestate of [reland 
in the year 1829 had convinced ministers 
of the necessity of a measure which had 
so long been called for ; and he honoured 
them, inasmuch as they had preferred ex- 
posing their characters to that obloquy 
which always attached to a change of opi- 
nion, rather than expose their country to 
peril.He confessed he was the more pleased 
with this result, because he had long formed 
an opinion which time had served to con- 
firm, that the success of this great question 
mainly depended upon its being made a 
government measure. There had been so 
many persons in authority adverse to the 
claims of the Catholics ; measures in fa- 
vour of the Catholics had found so many 
opponents in the other House of parlia- 
ment ; there was, moreover, in the people 
of this country so great a jealousy of any 
measure on the subject introduced by an 
individual member ; and, lastly, it was 
impossible that any member unconnected 
with government should propose a mea- 
sure which would be satisfactory to the 
church, and to the numerous interests con- 
nected with it. These were the consider- 
ations which had convinced him, that, un- 
til the Catholic question was made a go- 
vernment question, it could not succeed. 
He had, indeed, hoped that the repeated 
votes of that House would, at some time, 
force the government to take up the ques- 
tion ; but with this hope there was joined 
in his mind a fear which, as it was not on 
personal grounds, he was not ashamed to 
avow. He confessed he had feared that 
events in Ireland would proceed faster 
than the legislation of that House; that 
the narrow isthmus between great endur- 
ance and resistance would be broken down; 
and that they would be plunged into a 
struggle, in which victory would have 
proved one of the most dreadful calamities 
that could befal a nation. This fear—not 
for himself, but for the safety and welfare 
of his country—had sunk deep into his 
mind, and he hailed, therefore, with the 
mest heartfelt joy, the measures which the 
government had determined to adopt. 
He was quite sure the time was now at 
hand when the duke of Wellington would 
find that, in the judgment of his country 
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the most unfading laurel in his crown was 
the act by which he had restored equal 
liberty to all classes of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects. 
Mr. Secretary Peel said, he should 
ae the few observations which he 
ad to offer on the principal subject of the 
Address, ‘until he had noticed one or two 
topics which had been adverted to in the 


speech of \his right hon. friend the mem- | 


ber for Liverpool. His right hon. friend 
appeared to think, that there was an in- 
consistency between the Speech lately 
delivered from the Throne, and that which 
had been addressed to the parliament at 
the close of the last session. His right 
hon. friend appeared to think, that what 
was said in the former respecting the 
belligerent rights of Russia in the Medi- 
terranean differed from the expressions 
which had been used respecting the same 
rights in the latter. He thought, how- 
ever, that if his right hon. friend would 
look at the whole of the statement on this 
subject in the Speech of his Majesty at 
the close of the last session, he would 
find that what had been said there was 
quite reconcileable with the expressions 
lately used. The chief point upon which 
his right hon. friend insisted, was the use of 
the word “consent.” His right hon. friend 
supposed that the word “consent” im- 
plied that there had been some formal 
negotiation with Russia, the result of 
which was, that she had waved rights 
which she had now resumed. The words 
of the Speech, at the close of the last 
session, were these: — “His Imperial 
Majesty has consented to waive the 
exercise in the Mediterranean Sea, of any 
rights appertaining to his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, in the character of a belligerent 
power, and to recall the separate instruc- 
tions which have been given to the Com- 


mander of his naval forces in that Sea, | 
| and all angry discussions, invectives, and 


directing hostile operations against the 
Ottoman Porte. 


carrying into complete execution the 
Treaty of London.” Now the fact was, 
that they, being parties to the treaty of the 
6th of July, found that many difficulties 


occurred to them, as neutrals, from the , 


separate instructions of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, directing hostile operations against 
the Porte. They stated that to Russia : 
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His Majesty will there- | 
fore continue to combine his efforts with | 
these of the King of France and his. 
Imperial Majesty, for the purpose of | 


she withdrew her separate instructions, and | 
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they, preserving their position of neutrality, 
were enabled to act as a party to the 
treaty. It would be seen, then, that 
there was nothing to prevent the resump- 
tion, on the part of Russia, of her bellige- 
rent rights in the Mediterranean Sea, 
when she should find it necessary to re- 
sume them; but then they, of course, had 
a right, as neutrals, to withdraw as soon 
as those belligerent rights should be re- 
sumed. ‘ Consent,” therefore, as used by 
his Majesty, was a proper term, and by no 
means necessarily implied that there had 
been any formal negotiation. It was 
strictly a consent, and nothing more, to 
waive belligerent rights, by which they 
were enabled to carry on the treaty of the 
6th of July. The terms, therefore, of the 
two Speeches were perfectly reconcileable. 
With respect to Portugal, his right hon. 
friend had, with great propriety, abstained 
from pressing that topic for the present, 
and he must be allowed to follow the good 
example. He would merely observe, that, 
admitting the usurpation of the govern- 
ment of Portugal to have been most unjusti- 
fiable, and the internal dissensions of that 
country to have been most unfortunate 
and distressing, yet that, unless his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers had been prepared to 
take a part in those internal dissensions, 
they had only one course open to them. 
That that course had not only not been 
neglected, but that it had been properly 
pursued, he had no doubt that he should 
be able, at a proper opportunity, to satisfy 
the House. With respect to the observa- 
tions which had been made upon him and 
upon the government on the subject of 
Ireland and the Cathoiic question, they 
had by no means surprised him. He 
would, however, declare, once for all, that 
as faras he was concerned, the recommend- 
ation of his right hon. friend the member 
for Invernesshire, should beattended to, 
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recriminations be avoided. Now that 
he had undertaken that most important, 
most difficult, and to him, most painful 
task, he would devote his best exer- 
tions to carry it to a successful issue. 
No reproaches from those hon. friends 
of his with whom he had so often acted, 
and for whom he retained the most cor- 
dial respect—no opposition on the part 
of those whom he had been in the habit of 
meeting as opponents—should betray him 
into the expressions of angry feelings. 
He had undertaken the task, and he 
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would endeavour to bring it to such an 
issue as should secure the safety of the 
Protestant interests of the country, and 
satisfy the hopes and expectations of every 
reasonable Roman Catholic. He was not 
surprised at the feelings which had been ex- 
pressed by his right hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Liverpool. At the early part of 
last year he had embarked with his right 
hon. friend in a government, in which 
the Catholic question was perfectly open, 
each member of the government being at 
liberty to express what opinions he pleased 
upon it. It was, perhaps, unwise in both 
of them; but they thought that they 
might continue in the service of the Crown, 
without abandoning the principle which 
had been acted upon for so many years in 
the formation of administrations. The 
House having declared in favour of con- 
cessions to the Roman Catholics, he said 
nothing at the time; but he had found 
that this principle could no longer be 
maintained in the government, and he had 
taken an early opportunity of stating, in 
the proper quarter, that this was his im- 
pression. It was the deliberate convic- 
tion of his own mind, and in expressing it 
he had stated, that he was ready to remove 
any obstacle which might arise from his 
remaining in office. He ought, perhaps, 
to have seen this at the beginning of the 
session, but new events forced the fact 
upon him, and he took the first opportunity 
of stating his conviction, and, as he had 
before said, expressed his readiness to re- 
move any obstacle which might arise from 
his continuing in the service of the Crown. 
He went farther. In the present state of 
the country, more importance had been 
attached to individual resignations than 
would arise from such occurrences under 
other circumstances and in other times. 
After full and deliberate consideration, he 
expressed his readiness to relieve the go- 
vernment from the obstacle which, it was 
stated to him, would arise from his retire- 
ment. He understood it had been sup- 
posed that he had said, that in August 
some measures connected with the subject 
of the Catholic question were under con- 
sideration by the cabinet, and that he 
communicated upon them with his noble 
friend at the head of the government. 
This was a mistake. The communication 
which he had made to his noble friend 
related to his own individual views, and 
was made to no other person. His noble 
friend had said in his speech, in the House 
VOL, XX. 
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o: Lords, that he did not despair of seeing 
a satisfactory adjustment of the Catholic 
question. He had said to his noble friend, 
in reference to this, “‘ I think you are right, 
but my situation is very different from 
yours, and I will retire.” This was all ; 
and ke had made the communication to 
no other individual but his noble friend. 
He had stated last night, that feeling that 
his retirement would throw difficulties in 
the course of the government, he had de- 
termined to act upon that advice which 
he had felt that it was his duty to give 
to his Majesty. He could very well 
understand why he was reproached for 
this discharge of what he conceived to be 
his duty, by his hon. friends, who thought 
his present conduct inconsistent with his 
former views and declarations. He did 
not blame them. He would only say, 
that if they were in possession of the in- 
formation which he was in possession of 
with respect to the state of society in Ire- 
land, he firmly believed, that they would 
come to the same conclusion with himself; 
namely, that the government could no 
longer remain neutral, leaving two parties 
to fight out the battle between them, but 
was compelled at length to act, and that, 
too, in such a manner as they believed 
most likely to preserve the interests of the 
Protestants, and to conduce to the welfare 
of the country. If his hon. friends were 
in the possession of this information, he 
believed they would see that no stable go- 
vernment could be formed on the princi- 
ple of eternal and uncompromising resis- 
tance to the Catholic claims. Such, at 
least, was the conclusion to which he had 
arrived, and to such a conclusion he be- 
lieved his hon. friends who now reproached 
him, would have come also, if the same 
information had reached them. The only 
course, then, which remained, was for a 
responsible government carefully to de- 
liberate upon this subject ; to decide as 
ministers of the Crown, what ought to be 
done, without any negotiations with, or 
reference to the parties; and then to sub- 
mit the result of their‘deliberations to the 
parliament, calling upon it to sanction 
that which, under all circumstances, was, 
in their opinion, the best that could be 
done. 

Mr. Huskisson assured his right hon, 
friend, that in expressing regret that this 
question had not been carried in the life- 
time of a lamented friend of his, he did 
not — to convey the slightest reproach 
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on him for not having sooner conformed | to the Roman Catholics; and one from 


to the conviction to which he had now 
come. He sincerely believed that his 
right hon. friend would be most service- 
able to the carrying of the great question, 
as, from his influence, he was admirably 
calculated to conciliate jarring interests, 
and to win over opposition that might 
come from other quarters. As an illus- 
tration, he had referred to the mediatorial 
part which his right hon. friend had borne 
last session, in reconciling the country to 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
acts; and he expressed a hope, that he 
might render a similar service in the 
framing of a measure of Catholic con- 
cession. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that in re- 
ferring to the reproaches with which he 
had been visited on account of the change 
in his opinions, he did not allude to his 
right hon. friend, but to the speeches of 
other members. The only part of the 
speech of his right hon. friend to which 
he referred, as connected with his conduct, 
was that in which his right hon. friend 
appeared to express an opinion, that the 
principle of neutrality in the cabinet ought 
to have been abandoned sooner than it had 
been. 

Mr. Huskisson repeated his assurance 
of intending to convey no reproach of any 
kind whatever on the conduct of his right 
hon. friend. 

The Adress was then agreed to. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, February 9. 


Roman Catuoric Criiams— Peri- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.| Numerous 
petitions were presented for and against 
further Concessions to the Roman Catho- 
lics. 

The Earl of Winchilsea gave notice, 
that he would on Friday next, present the 
petition against the Catholic Claims, agreed 
to at the late public meeting at Penenden 
Heath. He wished to know from the 
noble duke at the head of the government, 
when it was his intention to present a peti- 
tion, signed by ten thousand persons 
against any further Concession to the Ro- 
man Catholics, from Bolton-le-Moor ? 

The Duke of Wellington.—“ I will pre- 
sent the petition now.” The noble duke 
accordingly presented a petition from 
Bolton-le-Moor, one from Lanark, and one 
from Hull, against any further concessions 








the Catholics of Edinburgh, praying for 
Catholic emancipation. 

The Earl of Eldon presented eighteen 
petitions against Catholic emancipation. 
He said, that the petitioners all expressed 
their belief that the admission of Roman 
Catholics to political power was contrary 
to the principles of the constitution, and 
dangerous to the Protestant institutions 
of the country. He thought that noble 
lords, in presenting petitions, had better 
confine themselves to a statement of the 
prayer of the ‘petition, and not take up 
the time of the House with an exposition 
of their own opinions. 

Lord Holland, on presenting a petition 
from certain Protestant Dissenters in 
South Shields, praying for a repeal of all 
laws imposing political disabilities for 
religious tenets, said he would conform as 
much as possible tothe advice of the learned 
lord. The petitioners belonged briefly to 
that enlightened body known by the name 
of Protestant Dissenters, in whose favour 
their lordships had, last session, performed 
an act of tardy justice. All the petitions 
from that body breathed the same spirit 
of gratitude for the benefits conferred on 
themselves, and of anxiety that those 
benefits might be extended to their fellow- 
subjects of all denominations. It must 
be satisfactory to their lordships, who had 
done so much good for the petitioners, to 
hear that good gratefully acknowledged ; 
and it must be gratifying to the advocates of 
the Dissenters to learn, that their clients did 
not stop at the redress of their own 
grievances, but were zealous in the en- 
deavour to participate their own political 
advantages with all classes of the com- 
munity. But, in praying for the exten- 
sion of the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty to their fellow-subjects, he thought 
he did not go too far in saying, that they 
pointed particularly at their Roman Ca- 
tholic brethren, as fit objects for their 
lordships’ liberality and justice. For him- 
self, he was happy that measures which 
some five-and-twenty or thirty years ago 
he had recommended to parliament, were at 
length about to be brought forward by 
those whom he always considered to be 
the fittest instruments of their success. 
Since that time he had contended, year 
after year, in favour of the great princi- 
ples of civil and religious liberty; but the 
day had at length come, when their Jord- 
ships had consented to take the great 
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question of Catholic emancipation into 
their serious consideration. He was sure 
that the intelligence would be a source of 
the greatestsatisfaction toevery enlightened 
mind in the empire, as the measure itself 
would be a source of tranquillity and pros- 
perity to the empire. 

The Earl of Eldon said, he by no means 
denied the right of every noble lord to 
state what opinions he pleased, on pre- 
senting a petition. What he meant was, 
that he thought it would be a desirable 
course of proceeding if noble lords con- 
fined themselves to an exposition of the 
prayer of the petitions they were present- 
ing; or, atall events, made the leading 
sentiments of the petition the heads as it 
were of their speeches. With respect to 
what had fallen from the noble baron re- 
garding the toleration principles of the 
Dissenters, he begged leave to remind 
their lordships, that he had last session, 
though with a different purpose, main- 
tained similar opinions. He had then 
foreseen the consequences to the religious 
and civil establishments of the country, 
that would arise from admitting the Pro- 
testant Dissenters to a full participation of 
the blessings of the constitution. He had 
then predicted, that the moment the Dis- 
senters got themselves in, they would en- 
deavour to bring in the Catholics; but 
many of their lordships said, not at all. 
Even spiritual lords maintained the thing 
to be impossible. Did they think so now? 
At that time, the Dissenters advertised in 
the public journals, that they would not 
join with the Catholics, but would limit 
their exertions to a repeal of the Test and 
Corporation acts. Nevertheless, they did 
not dissolve their committee, until they had 
passed a resolution for a repeal of all laws 
imposing disabilities for religious opinions ; 
and in that spirit they were now applying 
to the legislature in favour of the Roman 
Catholics. All this was as he had fore- 
seen and foretold. He had then stated 
it decidedly as his opinion, that it was the 
solemn duty of the government to sup- 
port the best system of Christianity; and 
that the best mode of ensuring the best 
system was by connecting the religious 
establishment with the state, and making 
the integrity of one a part of the integrity 
of the other. To the rendering of that in- | 
tegrity unirksome, care should betaken that | 
there should be no drawback from an en- 
lightened and enlarged toleration of the 
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preserving that integrity, care should be 
taken, that no fatal innovations should be 
made in the fundamental laws of the 
constitution. These were his early, his 
matured, and his unchangeable opinions. 

Lord Holland assured the learned lord, 
that the Protestant Dissenters never had 
held but one opinion, and one line of con- 
duct. He thought it due to them to state, 
that their wide advocacy of the great princi- 
ples of civil and religious liberty was per- 
fectly consistent with their conduct and 
opinions, before and since the repeal of 
the Test and Corporations acts. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells, on pre- 
senting similar petitions from several 
parishes in Somersetshire, observed that 
other petitions equally hostile to Catholic 
emancipation, would be presented from 
almost every parish in his diocess. After 
the maturest investigation, his own opi- 
nions remained unchanged; it was his 
honest conviction, that it was not pos- 
sible to give further political power to the 
Roman Catholics, without endangering 
the Protestant institutions of the country. 
He hoped that ministers would pay equal 
attention to the petitions of the Protestants 
of England, with that which they had 
paid to the petitions of the Catholics of 
Ireland, the rather, as the former were 
couched in the language of humility and 
supplication, free from imperious dictation, 

The Bishop of Durham said, he would 
take advantage of the occasion of presenting 
a similar petition from a parish im Durham, 
to state that his opinions as to the policy 
of opposing the admission of the Roman 
Catholics to a full share of the benefits of 
the constitution were unchanged; and 
that he was convinced, after the maturest 
deliberation, that the Catholic Religion, 
by its very nature, precluded its professors 
from affording a satisfactory security in a 
Protestant state. He was anxious to give 
this public expression of his deliberate 
opinions, as it had been insidiously ru- 
moured, that he had become an advocate 
of concession. 

The Duke of Richmond presented a 
similar petition from Sussex. Notwith- 
standing the marvellous events of the last 
week, his opinions—perhaps they should 
now be called prejudices—against Catho- 
lic emancipation, were and would con- 
tinue unaltered. 

The Duke of Newcastle said, he had a 
similar petition to present from Notting- 
ham. Before he did so, he wished to 
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make a few observations upon a declara- 
tion made by the noble duke at the head 
of the government a few nights since, 
with reference to the feeling of the people 
of England in relation to the Catholic 
claims. The noble duke then stated in 
his place, that the majority of the people of 
this country were favourable to a repeal 
of the penal laws against the Roman Ca- 
tholics ; that is, were in favour of the con- 
templated measure of the noble duke. 
Now, after minute inquiry, he had arrived 
at the opposite opinion, and was convinced 
that the people of England were not only 
decidedly hostile to Catholic emancipation, 
but decidedly favourable to Protestant 
ascendancy. The noble duke here paused 
forafew moments. After a few ineffectual 
attempts to recollect himself, he said that 
what he had intended to say had vanished 
from his memory, but that he would 
take another opportunity of submitting his 
opinion to their lordships. 

Lord Holland did not think the noble 
duke had any right to assume, that any 
petition which he presented from cer- 
tain parishes expressed the opinion of the 
people of England. He was old enough 
to remember when any person who ven- 
tured to imply that there was a difference 
of opinion between the people and the 
House of Commons would have been con- 
sidered guilty of something very little short 
of treason. Now, he had never concurred 
in this doctrine, and God forbid, with the 
principles which he had ever held, that he 
should; but, when they were told that 
a petition from this parish or that village 
represented the sense of the people of 
England, he was inclined to reply, in the 
language of Wilkes, who, when he was 
told that the sense of the country was 
against him on some question, replied, 
** Do you take the sense and I’ll take the 
nonsense, and I have no doubt I shall 
beat you.” A petition coming from any 
particular parish or village presuming to 
state that the opinions expressed in it 
were those of the people of England, was 
very irregular. It was quite right that the 
petitioners should approach parliament 
with a temperate expression of their own 
Opinions, but absurd for them to arrogate 
to themselves the privilege of represent- 
ing to the legislature the opinions of their 
fellow-subjects upon this or any other 
question. 

The Duke of Newcastle said, he was 
not aware that the petition assumed to 





express the sense of the people of Eng- 
land. What he meant to state was, that 
it was in accordance with the sentiments 
of the people of England; and he had no 
doubt, if sufficient time was allowed, that 
the sense of the people of England would 
be expressed in such a manner as to leave 
no doubt as to the public feeling, with re- 
spect to the proposed concessions to the 
Catholics. 

Lord Holland said, that if the noble 
duke would stick to prophecy he might be 
quite right. The people of England might 
express their opinion in the way which 
the noble duke anticipated ; but, to say 
that a petition from any particular parish 
expressed the sense of the people of Eng- 
land, was unparliamentary and extremely 
unusual. 

Lord Bexley, in presenting a similar 
petition from Harwich, observed, that he 
could not present this petition from his 
old constituents without stating that he 
still adhered to his opinions on the subject 
of the Catholic claims. The atmosphere 
of conversion had not yet reached him. 

Viscount Lorton said, he had _ been 
called upon to present a petition from the 
bishop and clergy of the diocese of 
Killala, -&c. praying that no further con- 
cessions might be granted to the Catholics. 
This was one of the first petitions that had 
been brought under their lordships’ con- 
sideration at the commencement of this 
eventful session, and, as it was in defence 
of the church and state, which must rise 
or fall togetuner, he sincerely hoped it 
would be followed up by every diocese in 
the United Kingdom; and thus it would 
be manifest, that our bishops and clergy 
were, in a constitutional manner, the 
zealous, efficient, and uncompromising 
guardians of the true Catholic church. 


Portucat.] Lord Holland rose for 
the purpose of putting a question to the 
noble earl at the head of the Foreign De- 
partment, respecting our relations with 
Portugal. He was so unfortunate as not 
very clearly to comprehend what fell from 
the noble earl, on this subject, on a former 
occasion. He had understood the noble 
earl, however, on the first night of the pre- 
sent session when adverting to this subject, 
to say, that he should be glad, when an 
opportunity occurred, to enter into a full 
explanation of the conduct of ministers 
with regard to our relations with Portugal. 
He supposed the noble earl was himself 
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most anxious to bring forward this subject, | 
with a view of relieving the members of | 
his majesty’s government from the charges | 
brought against them, with respect to the | 
line of policy adopted by this country to- | 
wards Portugal. He did not know whe- | 
ther the anxiety of the noble earl was to | 
meet the charge of abetting or conniving 
at the usurpation of Don Miguel, or the 
other charge of commencing hostilities 
against the innocent subjects of the young | 
queen, Donna Maria da Gloria. No man 
could state that such a course of proceed- | 
ing did not require explanation. Their | 
lordships had heard two successive | 
Speeches from the throne holding out | 
hopes that the mediation of his majesty | 
would lead to an amicable arrangement | 
of the internal affairs of Portugal. They | 
were now told, however, that, as regarded | 
one party, our diplomatic efforts were not | 
only unsuccessful, but that all diplomatic | 
intercourse had been entirely suspended ; | 
and we had, apparently at least, com- 
menced hostilities against the other party. | 
He said “ apparently,” for no official an- , 
nouncement had yet been made to that | 
effect. He made these observations in no | 
hostile spirit towards his majesty’s minis- 
ters ; but the subject called for explana- | 
tion, and, in his opinion, it would be unbe-_ 
coming in parliament not to evince some | 
anxiety on a subject so closely connected 
with the interests of our ‘oldest ally. He 
hoped that the noble earl would shortly 
be able to lay full information before the 
House, in explanation of the course adopt- 
ed by government in relation to Portugal ; 
and that this information would be such | 
as would enable him and other noble lords, 
to come toa favourable opinion on the 
line of policy which had been pursued, | 
and the negotiations in which we had | 
been engaged. Inconclusion, he begged 
to ask the noble Secretary whether it was | 
his intention shortly to lay before the 
House any papers connected with the re- 
lations between this country and Portugal ? 
The Earl of Aberdeen said, it was not 
the intention of government to lay any 
papers before parliament at the present 
moment respecting the affairs of Portugal, 
or the relations between the two countries. 
His majesty had already informed the 
House, that he was then engaged in negotia- | 
tions with the head of the House of Bra- 
ganza, in the hope of terminating the un- 
fortunate discords of Portugal, and put- 
ting an end to a state of affairs incompatible 


| 
| 
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with its prosperity. That being the case, 
noble lords must perceive that it was ut- 
terly impossible, during the continuance 
of that negotiation for his majesty’s minis- 


| ters to lay upon the table of the House 


papers, in explanation of the precise state 
of it. The course of his majesty’s govern- 
ment was clear and distinct: upon that 
point they had no alternative. If, how- 
ever, the noble lord thought proper to 
move for papers calculated, in his opinion, 
to throw light upon the subject, he should 
be ready to produce them, if it could be 
done without injury to the public service. 
With respect to the other event adverted 
to by the noble lord, government had 
received no official information to enable 
them to satisfy the inquiries made upon 
the subject. No doubt the fact as re- 
ported had occurred ; but under what cir- 
cumstances government as yet was wholly 
without information, At the same time 
it was fair to admit, that the instructions 
under which the officer in question must 
have acted, contemplated the possibility 
of such an attempt being made by the 
Portuguese, and provided for its frustra- 
tion; and he was fully prepared, if the 
occurrence had taken place as stated, 
to prove that no charge of blame could 
attach to his majesty’s government, in 
consequence of what had happened. So 


_ far, indeed, from that being the case, he 


was most ready and desirous to explain 
and justify any share which government 
might have had in producing the event. 
It would appear, at the proper period, that 
not only was his majesty’s government 
fully justified in the line of conduct it had 
adonted on this occasion, but that there 
was no other course left it to pursue; and 
that that course was not only just and 
proper, but necessary and indispensable. 
Lord Holland said, he was not satis- 
fied with the reasons adduced by the 
noble earl for refraining from bringing for- 
ward the information desired. The noble 
earl had told him, that he was at liberty 
to move for information on the subject, 
and that it would be granted, if not in- 
consistent with the public service. During 
the last session he had been told, with 
great plausibility, if not with great reason, 
that it would not be fair for him to se- 
lect any particular paper, and call for its 
production, but that he was bound to wait 
until his majesty’s ministers laid some in-. 
formation before parliament. He was now 
informed, however, that they did not ins 
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Settlement of the 


tend to lay any information before parlia- 


ment on this important question. Under 
such circumstances, in ordinary cases, he 
should be inclined to name a day for a 
motion on the subject ; but he still hoped 
that parliament would institute an inquiry. 
For his own part, he would not at pre- 
sent give any notice, for several reasons. 
One reason was, that he hoped the task 
would devolve on a noble friend more 
competent to do justice to it than he 
was; and another reason was, that just 
now, when men’s minds were so entirely 
absorbed in another important question, 
he did not wish to put himself into any 
thing which might appear like an attitude 
of hostilily to a government engaged in 
a work which would conduce more to 
the welfare and happiness of the people 
of this country than any which had been 
effected for many years. Feeling, how- 
ever, as an Englishman, and as one who 
took a deep interest in the affairs of 
Portugal, he could not hear of the heart- 
rending occurrence which had taken place 
at the island of Terceira, without ear- 
nestly calling on parliament to institute 
an immediate inquiry into the transaction. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 9. 

MINUTES.] Mr. Hognouse presented a petition from the 
Inhabitant Householders of St. James, Westminster, com- 
plaining of the misappropriation of the parochial funds by 
the Select Vestry. He said it was his intention, in the 
course of the Session, to bring in a bill for the Regulation 
of Parish Vestries.—On the motion of Mr. Leake, it was 
ordered, that the petitioners against the return of Daniel 
O'Connell, esq. for the county of Clare, be at liberty to 
question the said Election and Return by the renewal of 
their Petition (which was depending before the House at 
the end of the last session, within the next three sitting 
days. 


ConvENTION FOR THE SETTLEMENT 
or THE CLaims ON Spain.] The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer presented by com- 
mand of his Majesty, the following 


Convention between his Masrsty and the 
Catifotic Kina, for the Final Settlement 
of the Claims of British and Spanish sub- 
jects, under the Convention concluded at 
Madrid, March 12, 1823. 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and his Majesty 
the King of Spain and the Indies, being equally 
convinced of the great and almost insuperable 
difficulties that have presented themselves in 
carrying into effect, by means of the mixed 
commission appointed under the Convention 
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concluded on the 12th of March, 1823, the 
stipulations of the said Convention, respecting 
the claims preferred by subjects of both nations, 
—have considered that the most speedy and 
efficacious manner of obtaining the objects 
which their Britannic and Catholic Majesties 
proposed to themselves in framing the Conven- 
tion above-mentioned would be that of a com- 
promise, or amicable adjustment, in which 
their said Majesties, by common consent 
should assign fixed and proportionate sums for 
the indemnification of the claimants of both 
countries, so that each of the two high contract- 
ing parties should possess the power of adjudg- 
ing and satisfying the legitimate claims of its 
own subjects, out of the sums which each 
government should, for such purpose, receive 
from the other, or of distributing those sums 
among the individuals interested, by means of 
an arrangement mutually agreed upon. 

With this view their Britannic and Catholic 
Majesties have nominated and appointed as 
their respective plenipotentiaries, namely :— 
His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the right honour- 
able George earl of Aberdeen, viscount Gor- 
don, viscount Formartine, lord Haddo, Meth- 
lick, Tarvis, and Kellie, a peer of the said 
United Kingdom, a member of his Majesty’s ° 
most honourable Privy Council, knight of the 
most ancient and most noble order of the 
Thistle, and his said Majesty’s principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; and his 
Majesty the King of Spain and the Indies, his 
excellency don Narciso de Heredia, count of 
Ofalia, actual knight of the royal Spanish order 
of Charles 3rd, knight grand cross of the Ame- 
rican order of Isabel the Catholic, and of the 
legion of honour of France, councillor of state, 
and his said Majesty’s envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary on a special mission 
to the court of his Britannic Majesty ; who, 
after having communicated to each other their 
respective full powers, found to be in due and 
proper form, have agreed upon and concluded 
the following articles :— 

Art. I.—His Catholic Majesty engages to 
make good to his Britannic Majesty the sum 
of 900,000/. sterling, in specie, as the amount 
of the whole of the English claims presented 
to and registered by the mixed commission, 
established by the Convention of the 12th of 
March, 1823. 

Art. II.—His Britannic Majesty engages to 
make good, in the same manner, the sum of 
200,000/. sterling, as the amount of the whole 
of the Spanish claims, presented to and regis- 
tered by the mixed commission, in pursuance 
of the said Convention. 

Art. I[I.—It shall be lawful for either of the 
high contracting parties to cause to be adjudged 
within its respective territory the claims of its 
own subjects, in order to satisfy, within twelve 
months from the date of the exchange of the 
ratifications of the present Convention, such 
claims as shall appear to be just and legitimate, 
out of the sums which one of the high contract- 
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ing parties shall receive, for this purpose, from 
the other ; or it shall be lawful for the govern- 
ment of either of the said high contracting 
parties to agree with the persons interested, or 
their assigns, upon any other mode of arrange- 
ment which may be deemed most expedient 
for satisfying them within the same term, with- 
out the necessity of any previous and formal 
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adjudication. 

Art. 1V.—The government of his Britannic 
Majesty shall retain in its possession the sum 
of 200,000/. sterling, which, by the second 
article, is to be made good to Spain, in order 
to set that sum against, or deduct it from, the 
900,000/. sterling which it is to receive from 
the same ; but it is expressly declared that this | 
compensation is stipulated on the understand. | 
ing that his Catholic Majesty, within the period _ 
specified in the preceding article, shall pay to 
his own subjects the amount of their legitimate 
claims against England, preferred under the 
Convention of the 12th of March, 1823, in 
specie, or in other effective value ; and in such 
a manner that his Britannic Majesty may be 
exempted from every responsibility for the 
amount of such claims. 

Art. V.—His Catholic Majesty shall effectu- 
ate the payment of the 900,000/. sterling, in 
satisfaction of the English claims, by instal- 
ments, in the following order :— 

Two hundred thousand pounds sterling shall | 
be delivered over on the day on which the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the present Con- 
vention shall take place; and another like sum 
at the expiration of three months from the 
exchange alluded to. 

The compensation mentioned in the preceding | 
article shall be considered as the payment of 
200,000/. sterling more; and the remaining 
300,000/. sterling shall be made good by two | 
instalments, at the rate of 150,000/. sterling ; | 
the one at six months, and the other at nine | 
months, from the date of the exchange of the | 


ratifications. 
Art. VI.—The two last instalments of | 
150,000/. each his Majesty reserves to himself | 
the power either of paying up in specie, at the 
time of that sum falling due, or of effectuating 
the payment by certificates of inscriptions in 
the English and Spanish language, expressing 
the purpose for which they are issued, bearing 
interest at five per cent per annum, payable 
half-yearly in London, at fifty per cent discount. 
For this purpose, his Catholic Majesty shall, 
within three months from the date of the 
ratifications of this Convention, cause the sum 
of 60,000,000 of reals of vellon, in such inscrip- 
tions (being equal, at 100 reals to the pound 
sterling, to the sum of 600,000/. sterling), to be 
lodged in the Bank of England, or with the 
banker of the court of Spain in London, with 
instructions to deliver one-half of them to the 
government of his Britannic Majesty, for the 
use of the claimants, on the day of each of the 
said instalments falling due, provided they shall 
not be punctually paid in sterling money. 
It is likewise hereby agreed that the govern- 
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ment of his Catholic Majesty shall have the 
power of redeeming the inscriptions thus 
created, during the four years succeeding, and 
upon giving six months notice, at the rate of 
551. for every 100/. so delivered. After such 
period of four years, the Spanish government 
shall only possess the power of redeeming the 
inscriptions referred to at the rate of 601. for 
every 100/. 

Art. VII.—His Catholic Majesty shall be at 
liberty to effect the payment of the second 
instalment of 200,000/. sterling mentioned in 
article V., by delivering, on its being due, 
50,000/. in ready money, and 150,000/. in 
inscriptions at fifty per cent., making 300,000/. 
in inscriptions ; but this arrangement is only to 
take place on the express condition that the 
payment of one of the two last instalments of 
150,000/. sterling, mentioned in article VI., 
shall be made in ready money. F 

Art. VIII.—The inscriptions to be delivered 
by the government of his Catholic Majesty 
shall be, in all essential points, according to 
the form which is annexed to the present Con- 
vention. 

Art. IX.—As soon as the said sum of 
900,000/. sterling shall have been paid, all the 
bills of exchange, libranzas, and other docu- 
ments, forming and constituting the value 
represented by the aggregate of the English 
claims against Spain, shall be given up to the 
government of his Catholic Majesty. 

Art. X.—There shall be given up also, on 
the part of the government of his said Catholic 
Majesty, at the period specified in the pre- 
ceding article, all the documents relative to the 
Spanish claims against England. 

Art. XI.—To prevent any of those claims 
which shall be satisfied by the present Conven- 
tion from again being produced under any 
other form or pretence, it is hereby agreed 
that the mixed commission appointed under 
the aforesaid Convention of the 12th of March, 
1823, shall, prior to the cessation of the exer- 
cise of its functions, add to the lists already 
formed of the English and Spanish claims, 
presented to and registered by the same, such 
notes or remarks, relating to the documents in 
support of those claims, as may be deemed 
necessary, in order that the said lists and notes, 
after being given up to both governments in an 
authentic form, may serve them as a security, 
till the delivery of the original documents 
shall take place. 

Art. XII.— The aforesaid Convention of the 
12th of March, 1823, and the several articles 
and things therein contained, except so far as 
the same are altered by the present Conven- 
tion, are hereby declared to be, and shall 
remain, in force. 

Art. XIII.—The present Convention shall 
be ratified, and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed in forty days from the date hereof, or 
sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed the same, and have 
affixed thereto the seals of their arms. 
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Done at London, the 28th day of October; constitutional grounds, and the introduc- 
in the year of our Lord, 1828. 
(L.8.) 
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‘ tion of the Bill of emancipation, he should 
ABERDEEN. have an opportunity of bringing before 
Ex Conpr be OFatts. | the House questions which related to the 
| interests of justice? and humanity, and 
Portvucat.] Sir James Mackintoshsaid, | which were entitled to the serious atten- 


(L. 


that, before he gave the notice with which | tion of parliament. He would now give 
he intended to conclude, he wished to! notice, that it was his intention, on the 
offer a few words explanatory of the rea-| 19th instant, to move for ‘“ Copies or 
sons which had induced him to deviate, Extracts of Communications concerning 
in some degree from the course which he the Relations which subsisted between this 
had intimated his determination to adopt , Country and her most faithful Majesty, 
on the first day of the session. He had’ Donna Maria 2nd, Queen of Portugal 
observed, in reference to certain portions! and Algarve.” 

of his Majesty’s Speech which adverted to | 


our foreign relations, that, under existing 


circumstances, he should forbear to put | 
any questions to his majesty’s ministers on | 


these matters. It was his intention to 


await a convenient opportunity for putting | 
He felt that, for the | 
present, his majesty’s government were | 
abundantly occupied with the great and | 


those questions. 


healing measure which they had so wisely 


brought under the consideration of the | 
House, and he was unwilling to divert | 


their attention, or that of the House, from 
the discussion of the all-important question 


to which he alluded, by the introduction | 


of other matters, which, however in them- 
selves important, could not be compared 


to the momentous measure which was now . 


happily about being carried into effect. 
He was further disposed not to introduce 
other topics upon which differences of 
opinion might arise, until his majesty’s 


ministers had carried through parliament , 
the bill for emancipating the Catholics, | 
which they had pledged themselves to | 


bring forward, and which would, in his 
opinion, be a greater boon than any that 
had been conferred since the glorious mea- 
sure of the Bill of Rights. But occur- 


Roman Catuotic Craims — Peti- 
TIONS FOR AND AGatnst.] The Marquis 
of Chandos presented a Petition against 
Emancipation, from the Parish of Hemel 
Hempstead. 

Sir J. Sebright said, that the signatures 
to the petition were certainly highly re- 
spectable, but that the petitioners were 
right in not intrusting it to him, as he could 
not omit the opportunity of stating, that 
during his whole life, he had never heard 
a single convincing argument against the 
spirit which now actuated the councils of 
his majesty’s ministers. He had never 
heard a single argument against toleration, 
and particularly toleration towards their 
Catholic fellow-countrymen, which carried 
conviction to his mind. 
| Sir J. Mackintosh said, it was by no 
means his wish or intention to disparage 
this petition, and others of a similar kind. 
In the present prosperous state of the 
Catholic question, it would be in the 
highest degree unbecoming to apply hasty 
_ or indignant language to the conscientious 
| Opponents of that great measure. He 
| could not, however, avoid remarking, that 

the petitions at present before the House 


rences which had taken place at the | had been adopted before the promulgation 
Azores, and other occurrences, the ac- | of his Majesty’s gracious Speech, and that 
counts of which had not at the time been | had the change, which had taken place 
published, induced him to adopta different | in the views of government, been known 
course. He had been anxious, in the first , to the petitioners it was highly probable 
instance, to suffer a longer period to elapse, | that they would have adopted quite differ- 
with a view not to embarrass his majesty’s | ent petitions. Had these petitioners been 
ministers, or to disturb the discussion of | previously made acquainted with the de- 
the great measure which they had pledged | claration of ministers, that this measure of 
themselves to introduce. He now, how- | emancipation was absolutely necessary for 
ever, hoped, that in the little interval of | the safety and tranquillity of the State, and 
tranquillity between the conclusion of the | that it would be accompanied by satisfac- 
discussions on the bill for the suppression | tory securities for the maintenance of the 


of the Catholic Association to which bill 
it was not his intention to give any oppo- 
sition, unless he were driven to do so on 


Protestant institutions of the country, it 
was highly probable they would never have 
sent forward such petitions to the House, 
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He regretted to observe, that a similar| Sir John Brydges complained loudly of 
petition had been adopted at one of the | the conduct of the government, and de- 
seats of science and literature. It appeared | clared it was a new thing to hear that it 
that the University of Oxford was assem- | became the duty of members to yield 
bled to petition against emancipation on implicit obedience to the recommendation 
the very morning of the day on which | of the Throne, without consulting the 
ministers had declared their opinion, that | feeling of the people—that was a new 
this measure of emancipation was neces- | doctrine to which he would never submit, 


sary for the public safety. It remained | 
to be seen what that learned body would | 
now do. He entertained for it the high- | 
est frespect, and trusted most sincerely, | 
when they came to consider the propriety 
of accepting that resignation which the | 
overstrained delicacy of the right hon. | 
gentleman (Mr. Peel) had induced him 
to tender, that they would see the wisdom 
of continuing the right hon. gentleman’s 
valuable services, and would by that de- 
termination, as it were, virtually withdraw 
the opposition to the Catholic claims, 
which they had been so unwarily induced | 
to give to it. 

Mr. Trant said, he was surprised to 
hear the language which had been used 
by the right hon. gentleman who had last 
spcken. He had spoken of the King’s 
Speech as if it were a command that could 
not be disobeyed; and seemed to take it , 
for granted, that the Protestants were, 
until its promulgation, totally ignorant of | 
the change which had occurred in the 
sentiments of his majesty’s government. 
They were certainly not unprepared for it. 
A masked battery had been previously 
opened by the great Captain, which had 
somewhat discomfitted them ; and his right 
hon. friend, the member for Derry, in a 
speech there some months ago, had let 
the cat out of the bag, and they now saw | 
the whole of her body. It was not easy to 
understand how such remarkable changes | 
could have been efiected in the opinions | 
of government, and he could not avoid | 
supposing that Wesley, the head of the | 
Methodists, an ancestor, he believed, of the 
noble duke, might have had something to 
do with it. Be the change, however, pro- 
duced by whomsoever, or in whatever man- 
nerit might, the Protestants were staunch to 
their own cause. The tables of the House | 
would be covered with petitions against | 
the measure. Nothing short of an aber- | 
ration of intellect could have induced his | 
hon. friends opposite (would to God he | 

| 


could still call them his friends !) to come 
down to the House and thus suddenly | 
exclaim ‘“ Oh! this can’t be helped—what 
the Catholics ask must be done.” 


and against which the people should raise 
their voice. 

Mr. H. Maxwell said, he had no doubt 
on his mind, that both in Ireland and 
England meetings would be held and pe- 
titions adopted against this measure. 
Sure he was that no change in the 


| opinions of the government would induce 


the petitioners to change theirs. Hewould 
state advisedly, that such a manifestation 
of Protestant feeling would be made in 
both countries as to astonish the govern- 
ment. He could not help expressing his 
surprise, that the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Peel) should have changed his prin- 
ciples, and still consent to remain in office. 
The country had lost its confidence in the 
government, and he participated in the 
withdrawal of that confidence. As an 
humble individual, but as the representa- 
tive of a large Protestant county, he 


‘would declare that his sentiments re- 


mained unaltered, and that he was 
determined to stand by that constitu- 
tion, which was essentially, exclusively, 


. and fundamentally Protestant. 


Mr. Jonathan Peel said, it was with 
feelings of great pain that he differed on 
this question from those with whom he 
was in the habit of acting in public life, as 
well as with those to whom he was at- 
tached by the nearest and tenderest ties in 
private. He could not, however remain, 
silent at this moment, lest that silence 
should be construed into an abandonment 
of the principles he had hitherto main- 
tained. His opinions remained unchanged, 


‘and he could not avoid deploring the 
course which the government were about 


to adopt. Had they done before this 
what they were about to do now—had the 
laws been put in force, and the Catholic 
Association suppressed—the government 
would not have been driven to the misera~ 
ble alternative of seeking to remedy press- 
ing evils at the risk of incurring the 
greatest dangers. If men’s minds were 
so divided in Ireland as they were repre- 
sented to be, was it at all probable that 
concord and harmony would arise from a 
measure of securities, insufficient to the 
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one party, and unsatisfactory to the other. 
Emancipation was to be given to the Ca- 
tholics in return for securities offered to 
the Protestants ; but what security could 
be given to the Protestants, that they 
might not be deprived of their “‘ securities,” 
by a renewal of those scenes of violence 
and intimidation which appeared to have 
produced so much effect at the present 
moment? He was well aware it might 
be said, that all moderate and rational 
Catholics would be satisfied with emanci- 
pation, accompanied by those securities ; 
but who could say that those turbulent 
spirits who possessed all the influence in 
Ireland, and governed the seven millions, 
as they were called, by their absolute will 
—who could say that they would be con- 
tent, or that they would not again exert 
that power, the existence of which was 
acknowledged, and which this act of 
emancipation proclaimed the government 
of the country unable to resist. He was 


well aware, however, that no appeal of his 
was likely to prove effectual, in opposition 
to the avowed determination of the go- 
vernment; and he must, therefore, con- 
tent himself by repeating, that his opinions 


as to the danger and impolicy of con- 
cession remained unchanged [hear!]. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, that the hon. 
member for Cavan seemed to possess a spe- 
cies of communication compared to which 
balloons and telegraphs were a mere joke ; 
for within four days after the delivery of 
the King’s Speech, the hon. member had 
ascertained, that the people of England 
and Ireland had lost their confidence in 
his majesty’s government. Now, he had not 
as yet so completely gone over to the errors 
of popery as to give his credence to such 
a Hohenlohe miracle as that. The hon. 
member had expressed his conviction, that 
the petitioners against emancipation would 
not be influenced by the change which 
had taken place fin the views of his ma- 
jesty’s government ; but on that point he 
could not help dissenting from the hon. 
member. 

Mr. Moore said, they all knew, consti- 
tuted as the government of this country 
was, that his majesty was in the habit of 
adopting political acts on the responsibility 
of his advisers. In the present instance, 
he looked upon the Speech from the 
Throne as having been dictated by his 
majesty’s responsible ministers, and not as 
having emanated from himself. But even 
if they took it as flowing from his majesty’s 
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heart, still he could never coincide in the 
opinion, that additional political power 
could be granted to the Roman Catholics, 
with safety to our Protestant institution, 
merely because his majesty believed other- 
wise [cries of “Order.”]. He begged 
pardon. This was the first time he had 
been betrayed into a breach of the rules of 
the House, and he hoped they would for- 
give him. The right hon. and learned 
gentleman seemed to have almost laid it 
down as a principle, that the House, on 
this occasion, ought to concur in the 
measures of his majesty’s ministers ; but 
to such a doctrine he never could assent. 
He was satisfied that, on this great ques- 
tion, the public at large was anxious to 
express a decided opinion. A sufficient 
time should be allowed for that purpose, 
between the introduction of the bill for 
the Suppression of the Catholic Association 
and those measures by which that bill 
was to be followed, in order that the 
Protestant population of England and Ire- 
land might have an opportunity of deliber- 
ating on this most important subject. He 
hoped that every opportunity would be 
afforded to declare their calm and deliber- 
ate opinion. When these measures came 
before the House it would be for those 
who introduced them to show that the 
securities were as perfect as the imagi- 
nation of the most scrupulous could devise. 
He was perfectly convinced, that the de- 
cided opinion of the Protestants of Ireland 
would be, that the only security for those 
institutions which it was the great object 
of the settlement of 1688, to place on a 
solid foundation, was to be found in 
placing the government of the country in 
Protestant hands, and thus upholding the 
power and authority of a Protestant king. 

The Marquis of Chandos presented a 
petition from the barony of Ossory against 
further concessions to the Catholics. He 
felt great pleasure in presenting this pe- 
tition, and would take that oppor- 
tunity of stating that his Majesty’s Speech 
had been perused throughout the county 
which he had the honour to represent in 
parliament, without producing the slightest 
change in the opinions of the inhabitants. 
They were ready to put forward their pe- 
titions against concessions to the Catholics, 
to renew their best efforts to spread this 
sentiment, and to call upon their repre- 
sentatives to do their duty to them and to 
their country. As the right hon. Secre- 
tary had given notice that he meant to 
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introduce a bill for the relief of the Roman 
Catholics, he now gave notice, that he 
meant to move for a call of the House, 
before the measure was brought forward, 
in order that every representative might 
have an opportunity of stating his opinion, 
whether the constitution was, or was not 
to be maintained. 

Colonel Sibthorpe said, he coincided 
entirely in what had fallen from the hon. 
members for Cavan and Dublin. He be- 
lieved as they did, that if sufficient time 
were allowed, petitions against the pro- 
posed measure would flow in from every 


quarter. The right hon. and _ learned | 


member for Knaresborough, had observed 
that the individuals who had carried the 
petition of the University of Oxford, would 
have withdrawn it, if they had been aware 
of the unexpected statements that had 
been made by his majesty’s ministers. 
He, however, was of a very different 
opinion. He believed those gentlemen 
were too consistent to act in such a man- 
ner. It had also been stated, that numbers 
of petitions had been presented, and would 
be presented, which would have been 
withheld, if the parties who were instru- 
mental in getting them up had been aware 
of the change which had taken place in 
the minds of his majesty’s responsible ad- 
visers. Here again he was at issue. 
Since he had been in town, he had met 
scarcely an individual who did not ask him 
“‘ Did you expect this? What will be the 
consequence ?” All appeared to be dis- 
satisfied. It was his firm conviction, that 
myriads of petitions would be presented 
against this measure; and that the city 
which he had the honour to represent 
would stand forward against such a vio- 
lation of the constitution. He could 
not conceive how the right hon. Secre- 
tary for whom he entertained the highest 
respect—to the display of whose great 
talents he had listened from day to day, 
and from week to week — could have 
adopted the course he had recently done, 
after having stated his determination always 
to oppose the claims of the Catholics. 
For himself, while he had the honour of 
a seat in that House, he should consider 
it his duty to vote against any further 
concession to them. 

Sir R. Inglis rose to present a petition 
from Rippon against Catholic emancipa- 
tion. He said, he need not state to the 
House, how cordially he concurred in 
every sentiment contained in it. He 
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trusted that the suggestion of the hon. 
member for Dublin would be attended to, 
and that sufficient time would be given to 
the people to express their opinion. If 
this were done, that opinion would be ex- 
pressed more strongly, and more intelligi- 
bly every day. He was perfectly satisfied 
that if this question were deferred for a 
short period, petitions from all parts of 
the country would be presented, not merely 
to that House, but to the Crown, praying 
| his majesty to exercise his royal preroga- 
tive by a dissolution of parliament. He 
was convinced that ministers had greatly 
miscalculated the force of public opinion, 
| when they determined on agitating a mea- 
sure of this nature. His right hon. and 
learned friend had observed, that petitions 
against emancipation would not have been 
passed, if the individuals who had signed 
them had known the intentions of the go- 
vernment. Now, he felt himself called 
upon to say, that that was not a true view 
of the case. With every possible respect 
for his right hon. and learned friend, he 
must say that he was greatly in error, if 
he supposed any such thing. 

Sir W. Ingilby said, he did not rise to 
oppose the bringing up of the petition, 
but merely to state, that it did not speak 
the sentiments of the people of Rippon. 
It was one of those petitions which were 
very properly designated “hole and 
corner” petitions. It was got up at a 
meeting held in a_public-house, and 
although he believed the signature of 
the clergyman was affixed to it, he thought 
it was not signed by the mayor and 
officers of the corporation. In his opinion, 
it ought not to lie on the table of the House. 
| He hoped the House would not be misled 
| by petitions got up by the Brunswickers, 
This petition was like many others that 
would be hereafter presented. They 
would be got up, not by disinterested 
parties, but by fanatical clergymen, 
apothecaries and lawyers, and: conse- 
quently they would not speak the feelings 
of the people, who were too much en- 
lightened to be led away by plausible 
but fallacious statements, 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he rose for the 
purpose of giving the’same advice which he 
had often given before under other circum- 
stances; namely, that the House should 
receive the petitions presented to them 
with the most calm, respectful, and 
unbiassed feelings. They ought not to 
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ridicule the means which it was necessary | 
to resort to occasionally for the purpose 
of enabling persons to state their opinions 
to that House. He was sure that nothing 
could be more fatal to the success of the 
contemplated measure, than any attempt 
to treat lightly or intemperately that 
deliberate and honest feeling on this subject 
which any body of people might think proper 
to express. He could assure the right hon. | 
and learned gentleman, who commenced | 
this debate, that he was perfectly satisfied | 
that the petition of the University of, 
Oxford originated in the purest and most | 
honourable feelings, and that those who | 
prepared it were perfectly uninfluenced by | 
any views which his majesty’s government | 
had taken, or might think proper to take. | 
The individuals signing that petition had, | 
with peculiar delicacy done him the honour 
of committing it to his hands, and he would 
do the utmost justice to stheir feelings, | 
though he was compelled, by a sense of | 
public duty, to dissent from their opinion. | 
Whatever efforts might be made to induce | 
him to express his opinion fully on this | 
subject, he hoped that his hon. friend, and | 
the country also, would feel satisfied that 
there must have been cogent reasons, on 
looking at the whole question, that could 
induce his noble friend and himself to 
place themselves in the situation in which 
they at present stood—a situation in which | 
they were not only opposed, but severely 
reproached, by those who had long been 
their friends. Allusion had been made to 
the sacrifice of the emoluments of office, 
which, it was insinuated, ought to have 
been preferred to the course which he had 
adopted. Good God! he could not argue 
with the man who could place the sacritice 
of office or of emolument in competition 
with the severe, the painful sacrifice which 
he had made—a sacrifice which it seemed 
to be supposed he had consented to, in 
order to retain his office! He had, after 
mature deliberation, come to this determi- 
nation, that, in the state of the country— 
and in the state of public opinion in Ireland 
—he never would meet that House in the 
situation in which he had been formerly 
placed. He was responsible for the’ safety 
of Ireland, and that responsibility he did | 
not wish to be subjected to, while the 

cabinet were disunited on this question. | 
It was impossible that he could remain in 

such a situation aftez cae information he 
had received relative to the state of Ireland 
Jast summer, The consequences arising | 
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from that determination were known to 
the House; and, however displeasing they 
might be to some gentlemen, he firmly 
believed that the time would come when 
justice would be done to the intentions of 
his noble friend and himself—when they 
would not be thought to have betrayed 
their trust to the country and to the Pro- 
testant establishment, because they had 
preferred the reproaches which were 
heaped on them, and even an apparent 
sacrifice of consistency, rather than pursue 
the course which they had hitherto pur- 
sued, and have thus obtained a short popu- 
larity at the expense of the true and para- 
mount interests of the country. 

Sir R. Inglis said, that the hon. baronet, 
the member for Lincolnshire, had said, 
that this petition was not worthy to lie on 
He did not mean to move that 
it should be read, in order to disprove that 
assertion, but he should briefly state, that 
it was directed to two objects: it prayed, 
first, that the constitution might be pre- 
served, and next, that no further conces- 
sion of political power should be granted 
to the Roman Catholics. Now, what was 


there in these two clauses that ought to 


prevent the petition from lying on the 
table? Was it unworthy of a Protestant 
people to express a wish to live under a 
Protestant government ? 

Mr. F. West said, he rose to present 
three petitions against granting further 
concession to the Catholics. For the right 
hon. Secretary he entertained the highest 
respect ; but he could not express the sur- 
prise which he felt when he heard of the 


_ extraordinary change which had taken place 


in his sentiments on this important ques- 
tion. It appeared to him exceedingly 
strange, that those who had formerly op- 
posed all concession with the utmost per- 
severance, should now, of a sudden, turn 
round and support it. If a dire necessity 
existed for taking such a step, the House 
must of course meet that necessity in the 


' best manner; but he would say, ‘‘ what- 


ever proceeding may be adopted, take es- 
pecial care that due security is afforded 
to the Protestant constitution of this coun- 
try.” Until the absolute necessity was 
proved, and proper securities were given, 
he would wish no further concessions to 
be made to the Catnouics. 

Admiral Sotheron presented three peti- 
tions against the claims of the Catholics. 


_ He observed, that he perfectly coincided in 


the prayer of the petitions, 
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Mr. Hart Davis said, he held in his 
hand a petition, numerously signed by 
the inhabitants of a parish in Bristol, 
against further concessions tothe Catholics. 
What had been said by the right hon. and 
learned gentleman, in order to weaken the 
effect of these petitions on the House, 
namely, that if the contents of the Speech 
from the Throne had been known earlier, 
no such petitions would have been pre- 
sented, deserved some comment. In an- 
swer to that, he would request the House 
to observe what had been done in the city 
which he represented. The Speech was 
read in that city, and, ina few minutes 
afterwards, a requisition, signed by two 
hundred and thirty most respectable inha- 
bitants was prepared, calling for a public 
meeting to consider of a petition against 
granting any further extension of political 
power to the Catholics; and he had no 
hesitation in saying, that an immense ma- 
jority of his constituents were of the same 
opinion. 

Mr. Duncombe presented two petitions 
of a similar nature; one from the clergy 
of the archdeaconry of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, and another from Kirkby Fleet- 
ham. He had been requested to support 
the prayer of the petitions, and he would 
do so most willingly. Though others had 
seen reason to abandon their principles, he 
had seen no reason to abandon his. If 
he were to act in opposition to the course 
which he had hitherto conscientiously pur- 
sued, he should be acting disgracefully 
and dishonourably. He believed the mea- 
sure contemplated to be obnoxious to the 
feelings of the people, and against the best 
interests of the empire. They were now 
called upon to take into their considera- 
tion a no less important subject than the 
alteration of the most vital principle of the 
British constitution. He hoped, however, 
that it was not too late to ask his majesty’s 
ministers to weigh again and again the step 
they were about to take, and to reflect de- 
liberately on the consequences of it. Let 
them follow the example of the late Mr. 
Canning, one of the most able and strenu- 
ous advocates which the Catholic cause 
ever possessed, but who had distinctly 
stated, that he had too much respect for 
the feeling of the Protestants to urge the 
measure against their decided opinion. 

He trusted they would respect a similar 
sentiment which had proceeded from the 
noble mind of Mr. Pitt. Hehad no doubt 
that the great majority of the Protestants 





would now feel it their duty to come for- 
ward and state what was their unequivocal 
opinion on this vitally important question. 

Mr. Fynes Clinton presented a similar 
petition from Grantham. He said, that 
for the last two sessions he had given his 
vote against further concessions to the Ca- 
tholics, and notwithstanding the great 
and unexpected changes that had taken 
place in certain quarters, he saw no rea- 
son to give a different vote in this session. 
The House had heard declarations of the 
necessity of setting the question at rest in 
Ireland. No man living could more sin- 
cerely deplore the unhappy state of ire- 
land than he did; but he was fully con- 
vinced that the proposed measure would 
not have the effect of giving tranquillity 
to Ireland. There would still remain in 
that country many questions much more 
embarrassing and difficult to determine. 
He would not then trespass on the atten- 
tion of the House, by entering into an ex- 
planation of the reasons that induced him 
to think so. Those reasons they had 
heard frequently, eloquently, and, he 
would add, effectually, urged by a right 
hon. gentleman, formerly adverse to Ca- 
tholic emancipation, but whose services, 
he feared, were lost to Protestantism. 
Every argument in favour of concession 
brought forward since the reading of his 
Majesty’s Speech had been adduced with 
equal force, though not with the same 
effect during the last session. They were 
formerly thought of little moment: now 
they were held to be perfectly convincing, 
It had been said, that the announcement 
of the intentions of government would 
have the effect of discouraging petitions 
from those who were hostile to it. He 
was of a different opinion. He was satis- 
fied that whatever change might have 
taken place within those walls, no change 
had occurred out of doors. He was satis- 
fied that the announcement of the inten- 
tion of government would be the signal for 
the preparation of petitions from every 
part of the kingdom, against granting any 
further concession to the Catholics. 

Sir Joseph Yorke rose to answer the 
hon. member who had preceded the last 
speaker. He must say, he thought that 
hon. member had used some very hard 
words. Were they to be told, that they 
acted disgracefully and dishonourably, be- 
cause they attended to a recommendation 
of the government communicated by the 
right hon. Secretary, than whom a more 
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honourable man did not breathe? He 
had always thought he was doing his duty 
in voting against the Catholics; but he 
could no longer hold that opinion, when 
his right hon. friend told them that it 
was wrong, and proved his sincerity by 
sacrificing all that was most dear to him. 
When they saw one of the right hon. gen- 
tlemen’s own family withdrawing from him 
his support, could any one believe that his 
right hon. friend acted otherwise than 
from a sense of duty. Good God! Was 
such conduct to be called disgraceful and 
dishonourable? For his own part, as 
God was his judge, he would not have 
thought of altering his opinion, if the 
ministers of the Crown, who had the best 
means of information, had not thought it 
absolutely necessary for the public good 
to give way. 

Mr. Duncombe said, he really did not 
mean to apply the words complained of to 
any member. He had merely stated, that 
he saw no reason to alter his own opinion 
on this subject, and that it would, there- 
fore, be disgraceful and dishonourable in 
him to abandon his principles, because 
others had abandoned theirs. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he should think 
himself unworthy of occupying the situa- 
tion in which his constituents had placed 
him, if, representing a large county, he 
did not stand forward and say that, in his 
opinion, the Protestant population of Ire- 
land were by no means so opposed to the 
measure in contemplation as two hon. 
members who had spoken that evening 
would make them believe. He did hope 
and believe that there was more Christian 
charity among them. The hon. gentle- 
men who thought that so many petitions 


would be presented against the measure, | 
‘complaint was an absurd one from those 


must, as well as their supposed petitioners, 
have a wonderful insight into futurity ; for 
none of them as yet knew what the nature 
of the measure was. If the measure were 


to come from the other side of the House, | 
those gentlemen might look upon it with | 
suspicion; but, coming from the hands of | 
those who had been called the bulwarks | 


of tue constitution, surely no danger could 
he anticipated. Many dark insinuations 


of dangers.that would result to Ireland | 
| precated the condemning, on that ground, 


from this measure had been thrown out. 
He did not know what those dangers were ; 


but he knew that none could be worse | 


than the broken friendships and the hos- 
tile feelings which the present system had 
caused. He blessed the dawn of that day 


| safety of the British constitution. 
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which had brought conviction home to 
the right hon. Secretary, whose conduct 
on this occasion did him the greatest cre- 
dit. During the whole course of the right 
hon. gentleman’s career, bright and honour- 
able as that career had been, he had never 
shone so transcendently as now. He 
would rather have remained silent on this 
occasion, but he could not help rising to 
intimate, that gentlemen who represented 
the Protestant feeling of Ireland as so 
decided and so overwhelming, would do 
well to make inquiries respecting the opi- 
nions of others who were quite as respect- 
able as their own constituents. 

Mr. R. Trevor presented five petitions 
against further concessions, from Carmar- 
thenshire. He said, that as far as he 
could yet see the merits of the question, 
he was unfavourable to the proposed mea- 
sure. At the same time, he thought it 
would be unfair to express an unequivocal 
opinion, in the ignorance in which he was 
of the exact nature of that measure, or of 
the securities which it was intended to re- 
commend. If those securities should not 
satisfy his mind, the measure should cer- 
tainly have his opposition. 

Admiral Evans presented a petition from 
Portarlington, against further concession 
to the Catholics. In his opinion, the 
privileges already enjoyed by them were 
as extensive as was consistent with the 
It was 
said that the proposed measure was to be 
brought forward in the name of civil and 
religious liberty. Good God! could any 
man lay his hand on his heart and say, that 
the civil liberty at present enjoyed by his 
majesty’s Catholic subjects, was not greater 
than that enjoyed by any other Catholics 
in the world? As to religious liberty, the 


who themselves granted no liberty; who 
shut up the book of God, and would not 


allow any of their people to look into it. 


Was that liberty? 
false pretence. 

Mr. O’ Neil presented two petitions from 
Kingston upon Hull against further con- 
cessions, He was far from casting any 
reflection on those who had changed their 
opinion respecting it. Above all, he de- 


It was altogether a 


any of his majesty’s ministers, who were 
bound to leave their prejudices and pre- 
conceived opinions at the door of the 
cabinet, and to discuss freely and without 
bias whatever questions were submitted to 
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their consideration, At the same time, 
not having had the benefit of that inform- 
ation which had operated upon the minds 
of ministers, his opinions remained un- 
changed. 


Portucurse Rerucers.] On the 
order of the day for going into a commit- 
tee of supply, 

Mr. E. D. Davenport said, he consi- 
dered it his duty to avail himself of the 
present occasion, without losing another 
moment, to call the attention of parliament, 
and particularly of the right hon. Secre- 
tary opposite, to a subject in its nature so 
distressing, that he was almost afraid to 
trust to his own feelings while he explained 
it {to the House. He was aware that the 
question respecting the relations between 
this country and Portugal was of the 
greatest importance, and was one which 
required, and would, no doubt, shortly 
undergo the jealous investigation of that 
House. A motion upon that subject had 
already been fixed, and he was satisfied 
that whenever the papers called for, should 
be produced, it would appear that the 
lamentable state in which Portugal had 
been during the last nine months, was 
mainly owing to the unwise policy of this 
country. He was, however, sensible that 
it would be extremely injudicious to dis- 
cuss that subject at the present moment, 
or to move any question which might ob- 
struct the operations of that most im- 
portant of all questions, upon the consider- 
ation of which government had at length 
bona fide entered. But there was an insu- 
lated transaction, to which he was desirous 
of calling the attention of the House. He 
alluded to a recent outrage perpetrated by 
a British officer off the island of Terceira, 
which was, in his opinion, so disgraceful 
to the national character, so distressing in 
‘ its effects, whether we considered the 
shame excited at home cr the universal 
detestation abroad, that he thought the 
honour of parliament and the credit of 
government alike involved in bringing the 
matter to an immediate explanation. For 
himself he could say, that if he had the 
honour to stand in the situation of the 
right hon. gentleman, he should avail him- 
self of the earliest opportunity to give an 
explanation, whatever it might be, of that 
most untoward circumstance. The facts 
relating to this case were briefly these. 
The House would recollect, that after the 
withdrawal of the British forces from Por- 
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tugal, and the surrender of the fortresses 
on the Tagus into. the hands of the 
usurper, no obstacle remained in the way 
of don Miguel to prevent him from carry- 
ing into effect those designs against the 
liberty of his country, which he had pre- 
viously shown a disposition to put into 
execution. When, therefore, all was lost 
in that country,—when the wise resolu- 
tions and determinations, made in Vienna 
and this country, were all at once dissi- 
pated—a considerable body of Portuguese, 
both in military and civil stations, rather 
than remain any longer under the domi- 
nion of the tyrannical usurper, went into 
voluntary exile. They proceeded to this 
country as their natural asylum, which 
had been for so many ages the hospitable 
and kind friend to the persecuted and op- 
pressed of all nations. They accordingly 
arrived at Plymouth, and after remainihg 
there a considerable time, during which 
they conducted themselves with great pro- 
priety, they received an order through the 
competent authorities, to break up their 
quarters. The officers were directed to 
be separated from the soldiers—a course 
calculated to destroy in the latter all idea 
of military discipline. The soldiers were 
ordered to be dispersed round Plymouth, 
and the officers to go into exile—in short, 
they were treated in every respect like 
prisoners on their parole. The parties to 
whom this order was addressed, though 
thinking its execution would be detri- 
mental to the good cause in Portugal, pre- 
ferred leaving a country where they were 
no longer welcome, and resolved to pro- 
ceed to Brazil, at that time the only safe 
port open to them. But soon after they 
came to this determination, the news 
reached this country, that the island of 
Terceira continued faithful to her legiti- 
mate sovereign ; that in point of fact, the 
queen Donna Maria da Gloria’s authority 
was recognized throughout the island, and 
that she was sovereign of Terceiraas much 
de facto as she was dejure. According- 
ly, they hired three English and one Rus- 
sian ships, and upwards of six hundred 
persons, military and civil, embarked and 
proceeded to Terceira. It was most un- 
questionably true, that they received an 
intimation from our government, that they 
would not be allowed to land at the Azores. 
But they considered that provided they 
kept within the letter of international law 
—provided they proceeded unarmed, and 
were fortified conditionally with orders 
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from their own legitimate sovereign—they 
considered that they had a full right to 
hire neutral or any vessels they chose, to 
proceed to any port in the world they 
pleased ; and they thought that England 
would be the last power on earth to inter- 
fere with the unarmed subjects of another 
country. Moreover, they had been as- 
sured, by very good authvrity, that the 
intimation which had heen given to them by 
government was too much opposed to the 
law of nations to be worthy of attention. 
The expedition accordingly set sail, and 
arrived on the 16th of January last ;_ with- 
in a mile of Terceira, and when they were 
just preparing to let go their anchor, a 
shot from a British frigate was fired into 
the “‘ Susannah,” a small brig, filled with 
men, which destroyed one man and 
wounded two others. He could never be- 
lieve that a British officer, let his instruc- 
tions be what they might, would begin his 
explanation with so striking an argument 
as ashot. He was, therefore, of opinion, 
that some previous signal must have been 
given by captain Walpole, which was not 
understood by the ignorant Portuguese. 
However, this circumstance led to a nego- 
tiation between captain Walpole and count 
Saldanha; and in consequence of the 
captain expressing a decided determina- 
tion to oppose a landing, the attempt was 
given up. He begged to remark, that as 
soon as the shot was fired, a correspond. 
ence ensued, and the British captain ap- 
peared to him to have pursued a sort of 
logic, which had shown itself in ano- 
ther place—first of all to punish a party, 
and afterwards to inquire into the offence. 
The correspondence which followed had 
been published, in which count Saldanha 
protests against the injustice of preventing 
an unarmed body of Portuguese from land- 
ing in the only spot which remained faith- 
ful to its legitimate sovereign. The count 
complained of the act as a gross breach of 
international law, and as a cruel violation 
of those amicable relations which had so 
long existed between this country and the 
sovereigns of Portugal. The neutrality of 
the ships was urged in vain, and the re- 
sult was, that the object of the expedition 
having been thwarted, the Portuguese 
were obliged to put into the port of Brest, 
where they were received with every de- 
monstration of friendship and kindness. 
He thought they had now, thank God ! got 
into a country which was willing and pre- 
pared to do them justice; and he trusted 
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that France was in a condition to occupy 
that post of honour of always giving suc- 
cour to the persecuted and the lovers of 
liberty of all nations, which he regretted, 
England, who had so long enjoyed it, had 
suffered herself to lose. He had heard it 
stated—but he hardly expected to hear it 
repeated to-night--in extenuation, if not 
in excuse, for this outrageous proceeding, 
that our government could not look with 
indifference at the separation of any part 
of the Portuguese dominions from the rest. 
Nobody, he thought, wished for any sepa- 
ration of the dominions; but it never 
would be contended, that, because the 
usurper of Portugal possessed nearly the 
whole of the Portuguese possessions, 
therefore no part should be preserved for 
the legitimate sovereign. He begged par 
don for having so long occupied the at- 
tention of the House. He thought it his 
duty not to let another moment transpire 
without calling for an explanation of the 
matter; which he hoped the right hon. 
Secretary would give, as no person felt 
more interested than he did with respect 
to a transaction so apparently discreditable 
to this country. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he had ex- 
pected that this subject would be brought 
before the House, and he could assure the 
hon. gentleman, that he had come down 
to the House with the intention of giving 
any information upon it which might be 
in his power; but, subsequently to his 
arrival in the House, a right hon. gentle- 
man opposite had notified his intention of 
bringing forward a discussion on this sub- 
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ject, and also on the whole of our relations 


with Portugal. On that account, and as 
in any explanation he might give, he must 
of necessity enter into details, it might be 
the most convenient course for all parties 
if any explanation was postponed until the 
right hon. gentleman brought forward his 
motion. He had also another motive for 
wishing to postpone the explanation of 
the circumstance to which the hon. gen- 
tleman had alluded. As yet govern- 
ment had received no official account, or 
any despatch from captain Walpole. He 
did not know from that officer what had 
taken place, and therefore any explanation 
he could give now must be incomplete. 
It was still, however, his belief, that the 
conduct of that officer would, upon ex- 
amination, stand in that light in which 
every one must wish the conduct of a Bri- 
tish officer to appear. The time would 
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come when he would explain to the House 
the whole of the facts connected with this 
case; and, in the mean time, it was only 
necessary for him to request the hon. gen- 
tleman to bear in,mind the principle upon 
which we had acted with respect to Por- 
tugal. Though we admitted the right of 
the Queen Donna Maria to the throne, 
we did not think it necessary to involve 
this country in the civil dissensions which 
at present distracted Portugal. The time 
would soon come when the whole of the 
facts of the case would be explained in 
detail. 

Sir E. Owen considered it extremely 
unjust to cast the stigma of inhumanity on 
captain Walpole. It should be remem- 
bered that officers were placed in difficult 
situations, and had only their orders to 
perform; and if he understood the corres- 
pondence which had been published, the 
Portuguese had received an intimation 
from our government not to land in the 
island in question, which intimation was 
known to captain Walpole, and if he had 
received orders to prevent them from land- 
ing, however unjust such orders might be, he 
only did his duty in performing them. He 
thought that when captain Walpole’s re- 
port was received, it would be found that 
that officer had not only strictly performed 
his duty, but performed it with the greatest 
reluctance. 

Mr. Davenport said, he had distinctly 
stated, that though, by the account pub- 
lished in the newspapers, it appeared that 
a shot was the first argument, he could 
not believe that such was the case, and he 
had given credit to captain Walpole for 
making some previous signal. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
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Roman Catruoric Craims—Petitt1- 
ONS FOR AND AGAINST.| The Duke of 
Rutland said, he wished to avail him- 
self of that the earliest opportunity of 
presenting a petition, signed by no fewer 
than 17,935 individuals, frecholders and 
other inhabitants of the county of 
Leicester. The prayer of the petition 
was against any further concessions to 
the Catholics—against any concessions 
which tended to invest that body with 
increased political power. The petition 
which he then held in his hand, was 
in every point of view, entitled to the 
respect and consideration of the House. 
VOL. XX. 
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It was, as he had already stated most 
numerously signed—signed by a body of 
men whom, from personal knowledge, and 
from information on which he placed 
implicit reliance, he could describe as pos- 
sessing a degree of respectability which 
entitled their sentiments to a favourable 
‘reception from their lordships. It was 
perfectly true, and he had not the slight- 
est hesitation in making the admission, 
that, at the time those individuals put 
their names to the petition in question, 
not one of them was aware of the change 
which had taken place in the sentiments 
of his majesty’s government; but, in his 
opinion, that was a circumstance of very 
slight importance indeed—nay, he felt 
bound to express his clear conviction, that 
their knowledge of that circumstance 
would not have had the smallest influence 
upon the minds of the petitioners. With 
this brief observation he would leave that 
part of the subject, and hoped for their 
lordships’ indulgence in addressing to them 
a few observations upon the question which 
the petition embraced. Ever since he 
caine into public life he had been sincerely 
convinced that no alteration ought to be 
made in those laws which excluded Catho- 
lics from political power. No man could 
be more deeply sensible than he was of the 
overwhelming importance of the question 
speedily to be submitted to the considera- 
tion of their lordships ; and nothing should 
prevent him from declaring his opinion 
when the contemplated measure came 
regularly before the House. Great as was 
his admiration of the noble duke at the 
head of his majesty’s government—full 
and general as was the confidence which 
he reposed in the energy and wisdom of 
that minister—decided as was his concur- 
rence in the general principles of his 
government—reposing in him as much 
confidence as any man could place in 
another—he gave him ample credit for his 
conviction of the imperious necessity which 
had led him to advise his majesty to make 
the recommendation contained in the royal 
Speech, however much that recommenda- 
tion might be at variance with the prin- 
ciples and sentiments for which that noble 
duke had formerly been distinguished, and 
whose advocacy: of which had so often 
cheered and animated every lover of our 
Protestant constitution. Anxious as he 
was to support, in every other point, the 
existing administration, he trusted that his 








defection from them on that great consti- 
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tutional question—if upon the introduction 
of the measure he should deem opposition 
necessary—would not be taken by his 
noble friend as a general withdrawal of 
adherence, and would not be esteemed by 
the country as a departure from political 
principles and connections. However 
anxious he might be to express his inten- 
tions thus early, and however devoted his 
attachment to the principles of the con- 
stitution, he thought the most expedient 
course would be to wait until the measure 
was regularly before them, ere he came to 
any resolution as to the course which it 
would be proper for him to pursue. He 
even considered it due to his noble friend 
to wait until that period should arrive. For 
himself he could not conceive any circum- 
stance calculated to give him greater pain 
than the necessity of expressing a differ- 
ence on any point from the principles 
which governed the present administra- 
tion. That pain, he need scarcely assure 
their lordships, he would most unwillingly 
endure, and he would most studiously 
avoid every occasion of expressing such a 
difference, unless when that necessity was 
balanced against the greater pain of 


departing from that consistency of prin- 
ciple which it had been his earnest endea- 
vour to observe uninterruptedly, and 
which, in the particular case of Protestant 
principles, he had ever enthusiastically 


maintained. He had but one observation 
more to make, which might be considered 
in the light of a repetition; namely, that 
when the measure was brought forward, 
and the grounds upon which ministers 
meant to support it were explained to the 
House, if it happened that he should be 
unable to give it his support he begged, 
once and for all, to disclaim any intention 
of not generally supporting the adminis- 
tration of the noble duke, in which he 
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placed as strong and as ample a confidence 
as he had ever placed in any administration | 


lordships’ House. 

The Earl of Longford rose to present two 
petitions, one from Longford, and one 
from Granard, most numerously and re- 
spectably signed. They prayed for the 





suppression of the Catholic Association, 
and ascribed, justly in his opinion, many 
of the evils that affected Ireland to the | 
existence of that body. They also prayed | 
the legislature to take into consideration | 
the footing on which the forty shilling free- 
holders stood, and, as a most efficacious 
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means of restoring tranquillity to Ireland, 
the repeal of those statutes under which 
the Roman Catholics exercised the elec- 
tive franchise. These were the sentiments 
of the petitioners. For himself, though 
he concurred in the sentiments which 
generally animated the petitioners, he was 
not prepared to go the full length of 
retracing the steps taken in 1793. It 
was one thing to enact a law, and quite 
another to repeal it, after thirty-six years’ 
endurance. He lamented that such a 
privilege had ever been conferred on Ca- 
tholics, for the difficulties that the govern- 
ment had ever since had to contend with 
were mainly attributable to it. He con- 
fessed, however, that he saw for it, at the 
present moment, no practicable remedy. 
The petitioners deprecated the further 
concession of political power to the Catho. 
lies; and he deeply lamented that he 
should but deceive his friends and neigh- 
bours, were he to hold out to them the 
same favourable expectations in which, on 
former occasions, they were accustomed 
to indulge. There was an unfortunate 
portion of the Speech from the Throne 
which did not suffer such a hope to be 
entertained. He felt unable to express 
the regret with which he was penetrated, 
when he reflected on his majesty’s minis- 
ters having made such a recommendation. 
Were he to hold out the usual hopes, he 
should but delude those who had intrusted 
these petitions to his care; for there was 
every thing to apprehend from the extra- 
ordinary, unlooked-for, and unauthorised 
proposition which it was understood was 
to be made to parliament. It was, as he 
conceive, a measure unwise in principle, 
and quite unworthy the legislature and 
government of a great country. It should 
be remembered that the discontent of the 
Catholics arose wholly from political 
causes—the thirst of political power. Were 


| that not the case he should be the last man 


since he had the honour of a seat in their | in the country, to set himself in opposition 


to their claims, or to deny them the fullest 
enjoyment of religious liberty, strictly so 
called. The plea that the Roman Catho- 
lics set up of an interference with their 
religious freedom was one of the vilest 
delusions that ever was practised in a 
civilised country—one of the vilest delu- 
sions that ever was set up to mislead the 
weak or overbear the timid. Upon the 
clearest grounds of policy and expedience 
the claims of the Catholics had been over 
and over again disallowed, and, upon 
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stronger grounds than ever, they should be 
disallowed on the present occasion ; but 
unhappily his majesty’s ministers had taken 
the most delusive views of that great 
question. If he could believe that there 
was any reasonable prospect that the pro- 
posed meaSure would have the effect of 
restoring peace and tranquillity to Ireland, 
instead of being adverse to concession, he 
would be the first to propose it. He had 
lived all his life in that country: he was 
acquainted with the character of its inha- 
bitants, and with every local circumstance 
that could lead to a just conclusion on the 
subject ; and he could positively state, that 
the anarchy which prevailed in that un- 
happy country, was mainly owing to the 
Catholic Association, aided by deluded 
dupes and factious tools. For thirty years 
he had looked on the political proceedings 
in that country with all the agonizing 
anxiety of oie whose sole possessions were 
confined to it—of one who saw within its 
limits all that he held dear upon earth. 
No one was, no one could be, more deeply 
interested in its peace and _ prosperity. 
There was no sacrifice which he should 
think too great for the purchase of such 
objects. But he could not believe that 
they were to be purchased by the means 
said to be in the contemplation of govern- 
ment. He conscientiously believed, that, 
instead of proving the harbinger of peace 
and concord, they would, in the first place, 
excite an ungovernable temper among the 
more factious portion of the Catholics, and 
affect the Protestants with apprehension 
and dismay; and, in the second place, 
lead to a desperate reaction. They would 
not open the door of conciliation, but the 
sluice-gates and tide-way of collision. But 
it was not alone to the principle of these 
measures—it was not alone to the peculiar 
form and mode in which they were pre- 
sented to the House that he objected: he 
felt it his duty to object to the reserve 
practised by the noble duke at the head of 
the administration, and to the parliament 
being thus taken by surprise in the intro- 
duction of a measure, which was unwise, 
unprincipled, unjustifiable, and unworthy 
the government and legislature of this 
country. It was the greatest innovation 
that had ever yet been effected in the con- 
stitution of England. In whatever point 
of view it was considered no man could 
regard it as otherwise than of first-rate 
importance ; and on which ever side a vote 
was given, the heaviest responsibility 
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attached. No man could say what might 
be the consequences of his vote. But, 
there was this material distinction between 
voting for and voting against concession— 
that the adverse decision could be re-con- 
sidered, while the favourable one was 
irrevocable. This was not a proposition 
from the administration, in the ordinary 
course of affairs—such as a vote for the 
augmentation or diminution of the army, 
or any other matter of detail; but the 
greatest constitutional question that could 
be propounded; and he must again say, 
that it was brought down in a manner 
more calculated to create suspicion, than 
any important recommendation from go- 
vernment, that he ever remembered 3 and 
he must, for the third time, emphatically 
repeat, that it was unwise in principle, and 
unworthy of the legislature and govern- 
ment of England. {t was a measure that 
must fall with peculiar severity upon the 
Protestant portion of the Irish people—on 
those who, individually and collectively, 
stood forward to support the administra- 
tion formed by the noble duke; and who, 
in no measured terms, expressed their 
exultation and joy when he was called to 
the head of affairs, after the two ineffective, 
and incompetent administrations which 
had preceded him. In the observations 
which he had thus felt himself constrained 
to make, he might have been betrayed into 
no ordinary warmth of expression ; but the 
case was one of overwhelming importance 
—nothing equal to it had occurred since 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes— 
nothing that so deeply and awfully affected 
the Protestant interest. It pained him to 
think that much of this was owing to their 
having reposed too large and too blind a 
confidence in the head of the government. 
They had grievously deceived themselves ; 
but, though late, they had received a lesson 
of experience, and were not likely to place 
the like confidence in any set of men, 
especially in his majesty’s ministers. 

The Duke of Wellington said :—I trust 
your lordships will excuse my making a few 
observations in reply to what has just fallen 
from my noble relation, and in explanation 
of some of the circumstances to which he 
has alluded. Notwithstanding the remarks 
which he has thought proper to make, I 
shall endeavour, as far as is consistent with 
the explanations due to your lordships and 
to my own character, to avoid discussing, 
either the question generally known by the 
name of “ Catholic Emancipation,” or the 
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particular measure which it is my intention 
in concurrence with the other members of 
his majesty’s government, shortly to pro- 
pose to the House; but even at the hazard 
of touching upon these subjects, which I 
should otherwise gladly avoid, I must be 
permitted to make a few observations upon 
the speech of my noble relation. The first 
which naturally presents itself to my mind 
is this—if the notified intentions of myself 
and my colleagues are such as my noble 
relation feels himself called upon to con- 
demn in terms so strong, why has he not 
proposed, or even hinted at, any measure 
of hisown? He has talked of the various 
evils which afflict Ireland; he has, there- 
fore, admitted the necessity of a decided 
course, but he has cautiously abstained 
from the slightest suggestion of any thing 
like a remedy for those various evils. 
Now, surely, my lords, when he comes 
and blames us for what we have done, and 
admits that we cannot stand still and look 
on, it behoves him to tell your lordships 
what he would recommend for the purpose 
of tranquillizing Ireland. I humbly submit 
that neither he nor anybody could have 
made to you a proposition different from 
that which we have felt it onr duty to lay 
before you. My noble relation complains 
loudly that I have been guilty of conceal- 
ment, I beg my noble relation’s pardon, I 
have concealed nothing. I have repeatedly 
declared my earnest wish to see the 
Roman Catholic question settled. I be- 
lieve nothing could ever have been more 
distinct and explicit than my expression of 
that wish; and is it a matter of surprise 
that the person entertaining it should avail 
himself of the first opportunity of proposing 
the adoption of that which, over and over 
again, hedeclared himselfanxiously to wish ? 
On this particular question I had long ago 
made up my mind, as a member of this 
House, to take a particularcourse. It may 
-be thought peculiar as a matter of taste ; 
but, for many years I have acted upon 
the determination never to vote for the 
affirmative of this question until the go- 
vernment, acting as a government, should 
propose it to the legislature. My noble 
relation knows, or ought to know, that 
ever since the year 1810, the several suc- 
cessive governments of this country have 
been formed upon a principle which pre- 
vented their ever proposing as a govern- 


ment, the adoption of any measure of | 
In order | 


to the formation of a cabinet which, : 


relief in regard to the Catholics. 
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| acting as a government, could propose 
| this measure, it was, in the first place, 
necessary to obtain the consent of that 
individual, the most interested by his 
station, his duty, and the most sacred of 
all obligations, than any other individual 
in the empire. It was necessary, I say, 
that I should obtain the consent of that 
individual, before the members of the go- 
vernment could consider the question as a 
government one. Now, under such cir- 
cumstances as these, would it have been 
proper in me to have breathed a syllable 
upon the subject, until I had obtained the 
consent of the illustrious personage to 
whom I have alluded? I call upon my 
noble relative to answer this question, if 
he can, in the negative. I beg of my 
noble relative to ask himself this question, 
whether I was wrong in having kept secret 
my views, since the month of July or 
August, not talking to any man upon the 
subject, until I had the consent of that 
exalted personage, to form a government 
upon the principle of taking the question 
to which I have alluded into consideration ? 
My noble relative ought to place himself 
in my situation—he ought to see what 
was expected of me; and thea instead of 
blaming me for acting as I have done, he 
would see that, if I had acted otherwise, 
|I should have been highly blameable. 
When the question had been decided— 
when I received the permission, so as to 
be enabled to make a declaration—on not 
having made which, alone the accusation 
| of surprise can be founded—the opening 
of the session was so near, that it was im- 
possible to make known what had occurred 
' earlier, or in any other manner than by the 
| Speech from the Throne. I ought to 
| thank my noble friend for having afforded 
| me the opportunity of stating these circum- 
| stances to your lordships. I beg leave, 
| while on my legs, to refer to an observa- 
‘tion made by a noble baron (Farnham) 
_who, on the first night of the session, 
/taunted me with having sanctioned the 
' publication of a Letter on the subject of the 
Roman Catholic Claims, which had led to 
| the belief, that no measure would be intro- 
‘duced by the government during the 
_present session.* It is perhaps unneces- 
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| ™* The following is a Copy of the Letter to 
| which the noble Duke referred. 
Letter from the Duke of Wellington to Dr. 
Curtis, Catholic Primate of Ireland. 
“ My Dear Sir— 
“‘T have received your Letter of the 4th inst. 
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sary for me to deny that I sanctioned the 
publication of that Letter, which I confess I 
probably might as well have let alone. I 
wrote the Letter certainly’: but I did not 
intend it for publication ; and I shall take 
care not to write such a Letter to any 
individual again. But I totally deny that, 
either in that Letter or in any thing said 
or done by me, there was the slightest 
ground for the assertion, that I had any 
other wish, than that of seeing the question 
permanently settled. 

Lord Farnham said, he did not object 
to the communication which the noble 
duke thought proper to make, though he 
must say it was made through rather an 
extraordinary channel. What he said was, 
that the communication alluded to tended 
to throw the people of England off their 
guard, inasmuch as the noble duke ex- 
pressed himself firmly convinced that, in 
the then existing state of public opinion, 
the question of the Catholic claims could 
not be fairly considered. It was therefore 
naturally concluded, that the noble duke 
had no intention of originating any mea- 
sure respecting those claims during the 
present session. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. 
Howley) said :—My lords, I have some 
petitions to present to your lordships; but 
before I do so I have an important duty to 
perform, I wish to give a flat contradiction 
to a falsehood which has been widely cir- 
culated, and which imputes to me an 
alteration of opiaion on the subject of the 
Roman Catholic Claims. My lords, ever 
since I have had the honour of a seat in 
your lordships’ house 1 have voted, from 
the clear conviction of my mind, against 





and I assure you, that you do me justice in 
believing that I am sincerely anxious to witness 
the settlement of the Roman Catholic Question, 
which, by benefitting the State, would confer a 
benefit on every individual belonging toit. ButI 
confess I see no prospect of such a settlement. 
Party has been mixed up with the consideration 
of the question to such a degree, and such 
violence pervades every discussion of it, that 
it is impossible to expect to prevail upon men 
to consider it dispassionately. If we could 
bury it in oblivion for a short time, and em- 
ploy that time diligently in the consideration 
of its difficulties on all sides (for they are 
very great), I should not despair of seeing a 
satisfactory remedy. 

“‘ Believe me, my dear Sir, ever your most 
faithful humble servant, 

(Signed ) 

* London, Dec, 11th.” 


WELLINGTON.” 
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the admission of Roman Catholics to any 
increased political power, from an honest 
apprehension that that admission might 
lead to the certain injury, and possibly to 
the partial subversion, of the established 
church in this country. I confess, my 
lords, that I see no grounds, in any recent 
occurrences, to allay such apprehensions ; 
but, on the contrary, I see every reason 
why the supporters of Protestant principles 
should look with more than usual anxiety 
to the existing state of its interests. I do 
not consider this to be the proper time for 
entering into a discussion of the question, 
and therefore I confine myself to the con- 
tradiction of a mischievous falsehood, 
which, in justice to myself, I felt called 
upon to make. I protest against the im- 
putation of having altered my opinions on 
this momentous subject; I protest against 
it, as being highly injurious to my cha- 
racter, and destitute of foundation. 

The Bishop of London (Dr. Blomfield) 
presented a petition from the dean and 
chapter of the diocese of Chester, praying 
their lordships not to grant such conces- 
sions to the Catholics as would endanger 
the constitution, and, at the same time, 
expressing a wish to grant their Catholic 
fellow-subjects all the privileges of the 
constitution, provided it could be done 
with security. In this wish he cordially 
concurred, though he could not entertain 
any hope that it would be fulfilled. He 
would take that opportunity of stating, 
though it was not the proper time for 
delivering any opinions as to the measures 
to be proposed, that after a careful exami- 
nation of the question, his sentiments had 
undergone no alteration. He had atten- 
tively examined the question, with a view 
of finding out securities, and with regret 
he was obliged to declare that he had been 
unable to devise any which satisfied his 
mind, that the Catholics could be admitted 
to political power, with safety to our con- 
stitution in Church and State. At the 
same time he hoped, that, in stating this 
opinion, he should not be thought to 
imply a censure on others. In the dis- 
cussions about to ensue on this question, 
their lordships would be required to con- 
trol their personal feelings, which were 
too often excited on subjects of such a 
description. He hoped there would be 
no ascribing of unworthy motives to those 
who held different opinions now, from 
what they had hitherto professed; and 
that each would give the other credit for 
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the purest intentions. They should re- | 


collect that unity of end was by no means — 


incompatible with a diversity of opinions 


as to the means towards that end, and | 


that among the highest intellectual and 
moral character was that diversity the 
greatest and most remarkable. 


Lord Redesdale presented several peti- | 


tions from Carmarthen against the Ca- 


tholic Claims. He said that, when he was | 
told that the base and pedestal of this | 


Protestant constitution was about to be 


swept away, to make room for the Ca- | 
tholics, he felt as one would feel at whose | 


head a robber held a pistol, and demand- 
ed his money. In either case, nothing 
but necessity could induce him to comply. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne presented a 
petition from Birmingham in favour of the 
Catholic Claims. He observed that no- 
thing which had fallen from the noble 
duke opposite more readily obtained his 
concurrence, than the opinion, that the 
Catholic question, to be successful and 
beneficial, should be made a measure of 
the government. Ministers alone could 
carry into effect the provisions of such a 
measure, and devise such securities as 


would obtain the countenance of all par- 
ties ; for in them alone was to be sought 
or expected a unity of purpose that was 
essential to the success of a question in- 


volving so many important interests. He 
was glad, therefore, of the opportunity of 
declaring, that he always voted for the 
measures that had come before their lord- 
ships, with the sole view of inducing the 
government to take those measures into 
their own consideration, He would not 
enter upon a discussion of the intended 
measures; but would only say, in reference 
to what had fallen from a noble earl, that 
in his (lord Lansdowne’s) conviction, no 
mode more constitutional, or partaking 
less of the character of unfair surprise, 
could have been hit upon for announcing 
those measures, than that adopted by go- 
vernment. He really thought it was im- 


possible to adopt a more certain mode of | 


preventing a surprise of parliament, than 


taking the first opportunity of recommend- | 
ing, through a Speech from the Throne, | 
the consideration of certain laws, before | 


calling upon that or the other House to 
adopt unpreparedly any vote, resolution, 
or measure whatever. By that course 
every one had time to prepare himself on 
any resolution or measure that might here- 
after come under discussion. 
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Lord Clifden said, he had a few petitions 
to present on the same side on which he 
had already presented many scores; he 
believed he might say some hundreds. He 
_ hoped that these would be among the last, 
_ though not quite the last, that he should 
| have occasion to present, as he trusted the 

day was fast approaching which would put 

an end to the necessity of further petitions 

from the Catholics. He felt it his duty 

to express his most heartfeit thanks to the 
noble duke at the head of the government, 
who, with so much wisdom and such 
sound and statesman-like views, had re- 
solved upon bringing forward the measure 
which would terminate the discord of Ire- 
land. To the noble duke he gave his 
thanks in the first instance, and next to 
his majesty’s government generally ; also 
to that part of the cabinet, who had in- 
variably supported the question, and in a 
particular degree to those wise and honest 
men who had made a sacrifice of their pre- 
judices, for the good of the country. He 
could not speak in too warm terms of the 
frank and manly tone in which his noble 
friend, the President of the Council, had 
expressed himself the other evening ; but 
there was one right hon. gentleman who 
deserved the thanks of every man in the 
country; he meant the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. A great num- 
ber of lies and torrents of abuse, had 
been poured ont on the right hon. gen- 
tleman, for having acted with candour 
and firmness. He spoke of the right hon. 
gentleman with none of the sympathy or 
prejudices of friendship ; for he had not 
the honour of his acquaintance. The 
right hon. gentleman felt himself under the 
necessity of standing forward, and sacri- 
ficing his former opinions to the duty 
which, as a minister of the Crown, he was 
bound to discharge. An effort was making 
to run the right hon. gentleman down ; but 
his great talents, and his public and pri- 
vate character, raised him far above all the 
villainous trash of the lying publications 
that were calumniating him. There was 
one sentence well worthy of attention that 
had fallen from the right hon. gentleman, 
in stating his reasons for changing his 
views of this question. The right hon. 
gentleman stated, that, as a cabinet mi- 
nister, many things were known to him 
which could not be known to the rest of 
the world. This was undoubtedly true; 
and he would suggest one motive that pro- . 
| bably actuated the right hon. gentleman. 
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When government had to transact busi- 
ness with foreign ministers, either here or 
abroad, at Petersburgh, Vienna, or Wash- 
ington, Ireland was perpetually brought 
into the discussion, if not directly, by in- 
sinuation at least, as the weak point of 
this country, as beyond doubt it was. 
The right hon. gentleman had, it appeared, 
offered to resign in August last, declaring, 
at the same time, that he should then sup- 
port the measure of relief to the Catholics ; 
but the noble duke at the head of the go- 
vernment, with that right feeling and good 
sense which characterised him, had persua- 
ded the right hon. gentleman to continue in 
office, and he had continued, a proof that 
he was actuated by no earthly motive but 
the welfare of the country. He could not 
consent to see a man of this stamp run 
down by vulgar vituperation. He hoped 
the right hon. gentleman would treat it 
with the contempt which he did, when he 
saw himself abused in the blackguard 
Orange papers. When, for example, he 
was travelling last summer, he asked at 
the Inn for a newspaper, and the first pa- 
ragraph his eyes lighted on was one attack- 
ing “ the worthless Lord Clifden, who, 
though he drew forty thousand a year from 
Ireland, did not spend fifty pounds in it.” 
Those who opposed this measure were 
bound to shew that it was possible to pa- 
eify Ireland without it. The enemies of 
the country were watching with lynx eyes 
what that House was doing, in the hope 
that it would throw out this salutary mea- 
sure. Supposing it carried in the House 
of Commons, as it would be, by an over- 
whelming majority, if their lordships were 
so mad as to reject it, what would be the 
consequences ? Would they turn out the 
noble duke, to whom, if he succeeded, 
this measure would be the crowning victory 
of all? If they did, all those who wished 
for mischief and confusion, in order that 
they might blow up the constitution, would 
rejoice at it. A noble and learned lord, 
on the other evening, had referred to 
America. Now, he would tell their lord- 
ships that throughout the United States, 
from Boston to Charleston, through to the 
rivers that fell into the Pacific Ocean, 
there was a strong feeling in favour of the 
Irish Catholics. There were thousands 
and tens of thousands of citizens descended 
from Irish emigrants, and settled there as 
merchants, tradesmen, and landholders, 
who were inspired with a determination to 
do-something for the land-of their fathers. 
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They had sent hundreds and thousands of 
pounds to the Catholic rent, and if we 
were engaged in war, he had no doubt, 
they would send arms and ammunition. 
This country, indeed, would be despised, 
if it persisted in restrictions which all other 
countries had abolished. Before he con- 
cluded, he would say, that he should be 
happy if the right hon. gentleman re- 
mained member for the University of Ox- 
ford. He believed that the right hon. 
gentleman’s resignation had not been ac- 
cepted. He had seen a leading man con- 
nected with the University, who had told 
him so. If it were otherwise, he would 
say, that since the infamous decree which 
was burned by the hands of the common 
hangman, that, he meant, in favour of Pas- 
sive Obedience, and Non-resistance, the 
University, if it should reject the right hon. 
gentleman, had done nothing so con- 
temptible and disgraceful. But he hoped 
the University would not be influenced by 
the parsons, who knew just as much about 
this question as their lordships’ horses. 

REPRESENTATIVE PEER OF IRELAND. | 
Lord Farnham said, that, in pursuance of 
a notice which he had given, he rose to 
present a petition from lord Castlemaine, 
complaining of the undue return of lord 
Dunally, as a Representative Peer of Ire- 
land, in the room of the late earl of Arran. 
The petition contained several allegations, 
stating, that there had been various infor- 
malities in the manner in which votes were 
given. As this was the first petition 
against the return of a representative peer 
since the Union, he would move, that it 
should lie on the table. 

Ordered to be taken into consideration 
on ‘Thursday. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 10. 


Kine’s Answer To THE AppREss.] 
Mr. Secretary Peel reported his Majesty’s 
Answer to the Address, as follows :—* I 
receive, with the highest satisfaction, 
this loyal and dutiful Address; the great 
object of my life is to promote the happi- 
ness and the welfare of my people; and I 
rely with confidence upon your co-opera- 
tion in every measure which may advance 
the interests of the country, and maintain 
its high character among the nations of 
the world.” 
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Gooch presented a petition against further 
concession to the Roman Catholics from 
the clergy of the archdeaconry of Sudbury. 


He felt it his duty to state, that nothing | 


had happened since the last discussion of 
the question which could induce him to 
change his opinion. He felt surprised at 
the sudden change in the sentiments of 
the right hon. the Secretary for the Home 
Department; and, whatever might be the 
measure about to be introduced by go- 
vernment, he should feel it his duty to give 
it all the opposition in his power, unless it 
should contain for the Protestant interest 
ofthe country, a much greater security 
than had been offered. 

Admiral Evans presented a petition to 
the same effect from the Protestant in- 
habitants of Ferns and Kilbride. He said, 
he conceived it impossible that Roman 
Catholics could participate in a Protestant 
government. The moment a single Ro- 


man Catholic was admitted into it, from 
that moment it must cease to be Protestant. 

Mr. Herries rose to present a petition 
from the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses, 
of Harwich, against the Catholic Claims. 
In complying with the wishes of his con- 


stituents on this occasion, he wished to 
offer a few observations in reference to the 
peculiar situation in which he was placed. 
He trusted that his constituents would 
find, in the progress of the measures which 
his majesty’s ministers had pledged them- 
selves unanimously to recommend to his 
majesty, he hoped, he said, that in the 
progress of those measures about to be 
brought under the consideration of that 
House, his constituents would find no rea- 
son to change the fair opinion which they 


had previously entertained of him, and | 


which had induced them to return him as 
their representative to that House. He 
hoped they would find, in the progress of 
those measures through parliament, the 
same firm adherence and attachment on 
his part and on that of his majesty’s minis- 
ters to those institutions which they valued 
sohighly. He hoped they would find that 
no alteration had occurred in his senti- 
ments and in those of his right hon. col- 
leagues, which was not justified by the 
real danger to be apprehended from the 
continuance of a hostile demeanour to- 
wards his majesty’s Roman Catholic sub- 
jects. He hoped that they would find that 
no diminution had taken place in the deter- 
mination of his majesty’s ministers to pre- 
serve inviolate those institutions, upon 
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| which they justly placed such value. But, 
| until the measures had been fairly dis- 
cussed, and until it had been seen with 
what sentiments and intentions those mea- 
| sures had been introduced, he trusted that 
| the respectable body from which this pe- 
tition emanated, and all those with whom 
| he and his colleagues hitherto had had the 
| honour of acting in that House, would 
| believe, that no change not fully justified 
by the times, had induced ministers to 
| give that advice to his majesty which he 
| had accepted. 


| Court or Cuancery.| Mr. M. A. 
Taylor, in rising to bring forward his mo- 
tion for certain returns connected with the 
Court of Chancery, said, he would not 
trespass on the House with many observa- 
tions, as, from the answer of the right 
hon. Secretary on a former evening, he 
had been given to understand, that the 
various representations which he had 
made, during the last eighteen years to 
the House, had succeeded in persuading 
the government, and the noble lord who 
presided at the head of that court, to bring 
forward some proposition for the relief of 
the suitors. He begged to congratulate 
the House and the country on such a 
change, so much for the honour of the 
country, and pregnant with such beneficial 
consequences to the unfortunate suitors in 
that court. He wished to state to the 
House, that he had never wantonly in- 
truded on their patience in reference to 
this subject, and he therefore should not 
occupy much of their time now that his 
right hon. friend had intimated that some 
measure was necessary for the relief of 
the suitors in that court. For, unless the 
right hon. gentleman was convinced of the 
existence of such a necessity, he would 
/not have given the answer which he had 
done on a former night; nor would the 
Lord Chancellor have given notice of his 
intention to introduce a bill on the subject. 
He begged to state, that he should not 
proceed further with his efforts on this 
subject, until the bill to which he alluded 
should be introduced; but he would feel 
it his duty then to state to the House, 
whether the measure was adequate to the 
exigencies of the case ; and, if not, he should 
endeavour to show how far it was com- 
mensurate with the evils which it was 
intended to remedy, and how far the 
House should be content with it. He 
could now state to the House, that the 
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Court of Chancery was ina worse condi- 
tion than when the subject was last under 
their consideration. The appeals had in- 
creased, the business had increased, and the 
bills filed in the offices of the Six Clerks 
were one hundred and fifty more than last 
year. These facts sufficiently proved that 
he had been fully justified in so frequently 
drawing the attention of the House to this 
important subject. In doing so he had 
been uniformly actuated by public prin- 
ciple, and with a view to the public good ; 
and in any of the measures which he had 
brought forward he had never personally 
attacked the noble judge who had presided 
in that court. A great alteration must be 
made in many of the rules by which this 
court is governed, in order that the busi- 
ness may be speedily and properly done. 
These were points, that would, of course, 
be more distinctly brought forward, when 
the measure about to be introduced by a 
noble lord elsewhere was submitted to the 
House for its consideration, The hon. 
gentleman concluded by moving—* ‘That 
there be laid before this House an Account 
of the number of Re-hearings, and Appeals 
which stood for hearing, before the Lord 
Chancellor, on the first day of Hilary 
Term, 1829; an Account of the Number 
of causes which stood for hearing before the 
Lord Chancellor and the Vice-Chancellor, 
on the first day of Hilary Term, 1829.” 
The motion, together with several others, 
connected with the business of the Court 
of Chancery, were agreed to. 


AssociATION SuPPRESSION (IRELAND) 
Briiu.] Mr. Secretary Peel rose to bring 
forward the motion of which he had given 
notice. He said, he would take the li- 
berty of prefacing the appeal which he was 
about to make to the House, by reading 
that part of his Majesty’s gracious Speech 
which referred to the particular subject 
that he was about to bring more imme- 
diately under their consideration. The 
right hon. gentleman then read the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen—The state 
of Ireland has been the object of his 
Majesty’s continued solicitude. 

“ His Majesty laments that, in that part 
of the United Kingdom, an Association 
should still exist, which is dangerous to 
the public peace and inconsistent with the 
spirit of the Constitution ; which keeps 
alive discords and ill-will amongst his 
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permitted to continue, effectually obstruct 
every effort permanently to improve the 
condition of Ireland. 

‘“* His Majesty confidently relies on the 
wisdom and on the support of his parlia- 
ment; and his Majesty feels assured that 
you will commit to him such powers as 
may enable his Majesty to maintain his 
just authority.” 

The right hon. gentleman then pro- 
ceeded. It was his intention on the pre- 
sent occasion, to limit himself to that 
which appeared to him to be the exclusive 
object of that recommendation; namely, 
to justify the allegations contained in that 
Speech, and to demonstrate the immediate 
necessity for the preservation of the peace 
of Ireland, of increasing the powers at 
present intrusted to the executive govern- 
ment of that country. He had that morning 
commenced revising his painful recollec- 
tion of the various acts and proceedings of 
the Roman Catholic Association. He had 
begun that unpleasant task under the im- 
pression that it might be necessary to refer 
to those proceedings in that House; but sub- 
sequent reflectionsatisfied him that he might 
be spared so very painfuladuty. Those acts 
and proceedings were so fresh in the recol- 
lection of those whom he now addressed, 
that it was, he thought, unnecessary to 
refer to particular instances of violence and 
intemperance: he thought it also probable, 
that whatever might be the variance of 
opinions in that House, with respect to the 
remote causes which had given influence 
and power to the Catholic Association— 
whether or not they were correct who 
thought that while disabilities remained, 
it would be impossibie to control the sub- 
stantive power of this Association—or 
whether they were correct in their opinion, 
who believed that the mere exercise of 
summary authority was sufficient once and 
for ever to counteract the dangerous ten- 
dency of the Association,—he would say, 
whether the one proposition or the other 
were the true one, or whether the truth 
lay in a medium between them, that he 
thought he might reckon on the unanimous 
opinion of the House onthis point; namely, 
that the existence of such a body was in- 
consistent with the exercise of regular 
government, and totally incompatible with 
the due administration of the law. He 
did not mean to enter into those causes 
which had given rise to the Association ; 
he asked only for that admission which he 





Majesty’s subjects; and which must, if 
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opposite side of the House—that it was 
not consistent with the exercise of the 
functions of the regular government, that 
the existence of the Catholic Association 
should be any longer allowed, and there- 
fore he should be spared the pain of stat- 
ing any particular circumstances which 
might have the effect of creating irritation 
or ill-feeling. He had taken a certain 
course, and he would not depart from it ; 
and he hoped, notwithstanding all the diffi- 
culties by which that course was encircled, 
that in the end he should be the humble 
instrument of softening down the acrimony 
of religious feelings, and of introducing a 
more harmonious state of things. It was 
the intention of the government to sup- 
press the Roman Catholic Association ; 
and he would ask, could it be doubted 
that the existence of such a body was in- 
consistent with the spirit of the constitu- 
tion? Could it be suffered that a society 
of this kind, whose objects were indefinite, 
and might be changed at pleasure, could 
be allowed to exercise its power? Could 
it be denied that it was inconsistent with 
the public tranquillity and dangerous to 
the public safety? He believed that an 
immediate assent would be given to these 
different propositions; and their truth he 
could maintain by reference to a regular 
correspondence, which had been kept up 
with the government from various parts of 
Ireland. Whatever might be the feelings 
of gentlemen on other points contained in 
the Speech from the Throne, he was sure 
the House would look with approbation to 
the recommendation of his majesty in this 
particular—that they would enable his 
majesty to maintain his just authority, and 
therefore that they would, with that view, 
acquiesce in a legislative enactment, by 
which the future meetings of the Catholic 
Association would be prohibited and pre- 
vented. He believed that those who look- 
ed forward to the settlement of the Catho- 
lic question, who cherished the hope of 
seeing a conciliatory arrangement of the 
Roman Catholic claims speedily carried 
into effect—he believed that they must 
feel, that the continued existence of the 
Roman Catholic Association, during the 
discussion which must take place on that 
great question, would in itself oppose an 
almost insuperable barrier to the satisfac- 
tory accomplishment of the object which 
they had so much at heart. Where the 
passions were heated and excited to the 
extent to which they unfortunately were 
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in Ireland, the most devoted advocate of 
the Catholic claims must acknowledge, 
that the constant discussion of the mea- 
sures, and intentions of government in the 
Association, would render it totally impos- 
sible for the legislature to arrive at any 
satisfactory adjustment of the question. 
He therefore would say to those who 
thought with him that it was necessary to 
put down the Association, that the time 
had come when that body ought to be 
suppressed, as dangerous and unconstitu- 
tional; and he asked of those who looked 
to the satisfactory settlement of the Ca- 
tholic question as the only mode by which 
permanent tranquillity could_be secured— 
he asked of them, on different grounds, to 
come to one common conclusion, for the 
benefit of that cause which they supported, 
for the general interest of the country, 
and for the ultimate advantage of religion 
itself; namely, that the Catholic Associa- 
tion should henceforth cease to exist. 

His confidence in the intelligence of 
those persons, his firm reliance on their 
good sense—be the causes which gave rise 
to the Association what they might—re- 
lieved him from the necessity of dwelling 
on individual acts which had been done by 
the Catholic Association ; but he thought 
that he was bound, as a vindication of the 
intended measures, to make some observa- 
tions on the present state of society in 
Ireland, as constituting the justification of 
the demand for that additional authority, 
which the bill that he meant to propose 
would impart to the government. He 
should do this also with another view,—for 
the purpose of attempting to convince his 
hon. friends, who concurted in the same 
common view, as to the danger of grant- 
ing coneession to the Roman Catholics, of 
the necessity which existed for adopting a 
different course. He would lay before 
them some details of the present state of 
society in Ireland, in order that, having 
done so, he might lead them deliberately 
to consider, not merely whether additional 
powers were necessary for the executive 
government, but whether there was not 
just and sufficient grounds to break up the 
present state of things, with reference to 
the Roman Catholics, in Ireland. He 
would go into these details for the purpose 
of afterwards imploring them to consider 
dispassionately, whether there was a chance 
of permanent peace and tranquillity being 
maintained in Ireland, if the government 
remained divided as it had been—if the 
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House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons were still to come to different con- 
clusions with respect to that great question, 
which all admitted to be intimately con- 
nected with the happiness of the sister 
island. He would demand of them, whe- 
ther it was possible to secure tranquillity 
in Ireland, if they went on, from year to 
year, as they had hitherto done, with the 
Catholic question. The parties for and 
against it were nicely balanced. At one 
time the supporters of the question were 
just strong enough to control those who 
were opposed toit. At another the oppo- 
nents of the Roman Catholics were suc- 
cessful. If they were to proceed in this 
way, a majority of three appearing in fa- 
vour of concession in one year, and a ma- 
jority of six against it in the next, it was 
impossible to hope for tranquillity in Ire- 
land: a state of extreme excitation must 
be the necessary consequence. In this 
manner they had been proceeding for the 
last sixteen years, and the same results 
would be obtained, if they pursued a simi- 
lar course for a century. While such a 
state of disunion prevailed, was there, he 
would ask, on either side, the most distant 
hope of tranquillity for Ireland ? He would 
assert that there was not. Some one 
therefore, must make sacrifices. [Hear, 
hear.] He knew that, according to the 
ideas of some, they might go on, as they 
had formerly done, opposing those opin- 
ions which were favourable to the Claims 
of the Roman Catholics. Certainly they 
might; but he contended, that if they did 
so, they would not consult the true inter- 
ests of the British empire ; and above all, 
they would not take the best course for 
giving security to the Protestants, nor for 
protecting the privileges of our Protestant 
constitution. It was because he felt this, 
it was because, looking back to the past, 
and forward to the future—he was _per- 
suaded, if the two parties remained so 
nicely balanced, that a gigantic power 
would rise out of their dissensions supe- 
rior to them both; it was because this 
appeared inevitable to him, that he had 
taken a different course from that which 
he had formerly pursued. His great ob- 
ject was, to maintain the Protestant inter- 
est inviolable—to consult the safety of the 
Protestant establishment—and, at the 
same time, to ensure the peace ‘and tran- 
quillity of Ireland. He had not abandoned 
his opinions; but he had changed his 
course ; and he contended that he had a 
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right to do so, when he considered the 
critical state of the country. There was 
at present, and there had long been, a 
nicely-balanced state of public opinion on 
this great question. That balance could 
not be maintained, beneficially for the 
empire ; and it was impossible for them to 
go on any longer opposing and controlling 
each other, with different success, so far 
as respected this question. Those who 
watched with anxiety for the safety and 
security of the country, must see, that, 
by tranquillizing Ireland, they would ulti- 
mately promote the best interests of Eng- 
land. That which he recommended was 
not a measure forced on them by intimida- 
tion. They did not bow to any power: 
they judged and acted for themselves, 
They could not deny the fact, that, in 
carrying on the government of this coun- 
try for the last five and twenty years, 
notwithstanding the strong opinion of his 
late majesty, with respect to the Catholic 
question, individuals friendly to that ques- 
tion were employed in the government. 
Hence division constantly arose. Mr, 
Pitt, whose opinions on this subject were 
well known, whose sentiments were on 
record, would not have retired from office, 
if it had been possible for him to have 
conducted this question, with adequate 
energy, to a successful conclusion. But, 
constituted as the administration was, 
that could not be effected; and, for the 
last twenty-five years, the government of 
the country had been confided to indivi- 
duals, some of whom were in favour of, and 
others opposed to, the claims of the Ro- 
man Catholics. In times of great public 
danger, it was not difficult to induce men, 
though differing upon some points, to 
unite in one common course of action to 
avert a national calamity. Thus it was 
that Mr. Pitt, lord Melville, lord Castle- 
reagh, and others who were friendly to 
the claims of the Catholics, were contented 
to act, at a period of peril, with men who 
felt differently on that ri but still 
their disunion must have been attended 
with evil consequences. Now this very 
fact, that during the long period which he 
had mentioned, when the men who held 
the highest posts in the administration of 
the government entertained opinions fa- 
vourable to the Roman Catholics, and yet 
could not effect their favourite object, con- 
vinced him, that for the future, they could 
not hope that an administration could 
possibly be formed, able to command the 
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confidence of this country, and to place 
Ireland permanently in a state of peace, 
unless there was an union of feeling upon 
this point. 

That was the position which he was 
anxious to support; and if that position 
were true, as he believed it to be, he would 
entreat the House, and his honourable 
friends, to listen to some details’relative to 
the present situation of Ireland, which had 
reference not only to the present measure 
but to that which would be brought for- 
ward at a future time; and, having heard 
those details, he would beg of them to re- 
flect, whether it was wise or prudent, that 
the country should be governed by divided 
councils—he would entreat of them to 
consider seriously, whether something 
ought not to be done for the purpose of 
terminating that conflict of opinion which 
had so long divided the people of Ireland. 
He well knew the great unwillingness of 
individuals to hear details of this kind; 
but he believed, at the same time, that the 
deep anxiety which prevailed on this sub- 
ject would overpower every feeling of that 
description, and would prevent the refer- 
ence to those documents from being tedi- 
ous to the House. He felt it the more 
necessary to call the attention of gentle- 
men to these statements, because in such 
details would be found the vindication of 
his character and conduct, for the step he 
had taken. The House would see in these 
statements, why he was inclined to think 
that there was more good to be derived in 
attempting a satisfactory adjustment of 
the Catholic question, than in leaving it 
in its present state of uncertainty. Gen- 
tlemen would perceive froma perusal of 
these documents, why he was of opinion, 
that there was more safety in that course 
for the empire, and more security for the 
Protestant interest and the Protestant es- 
tablishment, than in suffering it to remain 
as it was, neglected or oppressed by a 
divided or a hostile government. He had 
extracted from the numerous and painful 
detail of unpleasant circumstances, which 
had pressed on the officers of the lrish go- 
vernment within the last six months to a 
greater degree than had ever before hap- 
pened, sufficient, as he believed, to bear 
out all he had said. He had selected 
some’specimens of the correspondence ad- 
dressed to the government, which would 
show the critical state of Ireland. In do- 
ing this he could assure his honourable 
friends that he did not mean, in the 
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slightest degree, to alarm their pride, as 
men determined to resist intimidation : he 
wished merely to present the facts to them, 
and he would suggest to them a calm 
consideration of those facts, as men 
anxious for the safety of the country, and 
desirous of promoting the general peace 
and tranquillity. He would present these 
details; first, with reference to the public 
peace of Ireland as it had been endangered 
during the last six months ; secondly, with 
reference to the state of society in Ireland, 
as regarded the relations between man 
and man; and, thirdly, as respected the 
interests of those whom it was confessed 
on all sides we were especially bound to 
protect—the interests of the Protestant 
population of that country. It was very 
well for some persons to exclaim, “ Let us 
persevere in resisting those claims ;” but 
what effect was such continued resistance 
likely to produce? He asked gentlemen 
to consider that point coolly and delibe- 
rately ; and he conjured them, by the in- 
terest which they must feel in preserving 
tranquillity in Ireland, not precipitately to 
defeat a measure which was calculated to 
have the effect of securing peace and con- 
cord. 

Soon after the close of the last session 
of parliament, his conviction was decided 
—his mind was perfectly made up on the 
subject—that it was absolutely necessary 
that the whole condition of Ireland should 
be taken into consideration, with a view 
to the permanent settlement of the ques- 
tion that regarded the civil disabilities of 
the Catholics, and he confessed that he 
did not anticipate that this determination 
would be so confirmed by the events which 
had intervened since that period. Let 
gentlemen observe, that he was not going 
to state any thing with a view to create 
alarm. He was not going to say, that 
there was any circumstance in what he 
was about to state, that could have the 
effect of forcing or compelling government 
to take any particular course. This em- 
pire was at peace with the whole world; 
but it was because we were at peace, that 
we ought not to lose the opportunity of 
setting this question at rest. It was because 
we had not for the last three or four hun- 
dred years been in such a state of tran- 
quillity—It was because for the three hun- 
dred years our relations of amity had not 
been knit so closely with all the powers of 
the world as they were at that moment.— 
It was because the Protestant spirit of 
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Ireland had shewn a determination to re- 
sist and to sacrifice every thing in a strug- 
gle rather than their honour—It was be- 
cause we were happily placed in such a 
situation as to be able to take any course 
which might appear to the House, fittest 
and best, that he now asked them to give 
the subject their most mature considera- 
tion, and implored them not to throw 
away the opportunity thus happily afforded 
them. 

The first subject to which he should 
call the attention of the House was that 
which related to the preservation of the 
public peace in Ireland; and upon that 
subject he should lay before the House 
certain details which he had selected from 
the correspondence which had been sub- 
mitted to his majesty’s government during 
the last six months. Towards the close 
of the last summer, during the month of 
September, it was notorious that bands of 
peasants, to the number of eight or ten 
thousand paraded through various parts 
of the country in a sort of military array. 
Those assemblies consisted of various par- 
ties ; their object was not directly to at- 
tack each other: they were assembled for 
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purposes hardly to be defined; but still | 
they presented an array such as no man 

could treat with contempt, or view with- | 
out apprehension. It was better that they | 
should know the whole truth; and he | 
hoped the House would permit him to go 
through the correspondence to the extent 
which he might conceive necessary ; not 
only to show that the measures he was 
about to propose were called for, but to | 
give an answer to the question that had 
been so often put to him, as to what cir- 
cumstances had induced him to arrive at 
a conclusion so different from that which 
he had heretofore formed? And here he 
would observe, that he had selected the 
letters which he was about to read to the | 
House from the correspondence of persons | 
of no side in politics, of no colour in party 
—from persons who could have had no 
possible motive for misleading the govern- 
ment—from persons who could not have 
desired to exaggerate their statements be- 
yond the boundaries of truth. The state 
of Ireland for some time past was such as 
to oblige the government to employ per- 
sons who acted directly under the orders 
of the government, and who were to the 
government only responsible. They could, 
therefore, have had no possible object in 
mis-stating facts, or misleading the govern- 
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ment by which they were employed. The 
first letter he should read was one for- 
warded to the government by Major 
Carter—a gentleman whose name was 
universally respected in Ireland, and who 
was known to every individual in the 
House connected with that country to be 
as distinguished for the veracity of his 
statements, as for the urbanity of his man- 
ners and the energy of his conduct. This 
letter was as follows :— 


* Cashel, 17th September, 1828. 

“Sir; I have the honour to inform you, 
that, on Sunday, the 14th instant, there were 
three parades or assemblages of the peasantry, 
dressed and arrayed precisely as described in 
my former reports hereon; viz. at Temple- 
more, seventeen miles hence, between three 
and four thousand cavalry and infantry, having 
drums, fifes, and banners, and attended by 
aboat ten thousand people, the majority car~ 
rying green branches; at Killenaule, ten miles 
hence, fifteen hundred cavalry and infantry, 
accompanied by about six thousand attendants, 
with green boughs; and at Caher about the 
same number. No disturbance occurred at 


| any of those meetings: they have been gene- 


rally addressed by some influential person of 
their own class, who, after alluding in violent 
language to their political disabilities, and de- 
siring them to continue united for the attain- 
ment of their object, then recommended them 
to relinquish old feuds, obey the laws, and 
thus render the interference of the police un- 
necessary. Although the usual appearance 
of those assemblages is ridiculous, yet they 
cannot be deemed contemptible, because they 
are in direct opposition to the admonitions of 
the priests, or interference of respectable 
farmers of their persuasion, who now find they 
cannot restrain or prohibit this display of a 
force mustered by parishes, and encouraging 
amongst them the worst of characters.” : 

Witi1am Grecory, esq., &c. &e. &e.’ 


He did not mean to say, that there had 
been any violations of the law by the per- 


' sons assembled on these occasions, but 


yet it was such a demonstration of force, 
that it became imperative upon the go- 
vernment to check and control it by the 
demonstration of a force superior to it; 
and he had no hesitation in saying, that 
had his Majesty’s Proclamation upon the 
subject not been promptly obeyed, it would 
have been controlled, if necessary, by the 
whole energies of the government of the 
country. It would be asked, whether these 
demonstrations intimidated the govern- 
ment? To that he would answer, that 
they did not. It was because they pro- 
voked a correspondent demonstration on 
the part of the Protestants. The appre- 
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hension was, not that the government 
would be stormed—not that the govern- 
ment was in danger—but that vengeance 
would be carried to a great height between 
two parties, natives of the same country, 
and differing only in respect to their reli- 


gion. Government wished to prevent 
such meetings, either of Catholics or Pro- 
testants, and a proclamation, which must 
be known to every one, was published. 
Another gentleman, Major-general Thorn- 
ton, had addressed the following letter to 
the Irish government :-— 


“ Armagh, Sept. 30th, 1828, half-past 
four, p. m. 


“My Lord; with reference to my letter of 
yesterday, I beg to acquaint your lordship, for 
the information of the Lieutenant-general com- 
manding, that in the course of last evening, the 
Sovereign of this City ascertained to a certainty 
that had no intention of coming here this 
day, and in consequence sent off a communi- 
cation to that effect to every neighbouring town 
or person supposed to have any leading influence 
among the Protestants, to prevent their pro- 
posed assembly here to-day, in that multitudi- 
nous crowd which was expected ; but, notwith- 
standing all the precautions taken for that pur- 
pose, and the vast numbers prevented from 
coming here, I am informed by the Sovereign 
that about twenty theusand had marched in, 
which they did, in separate divisions, accord- 
ing to the directions from whence they came, 
with drums and fifes, some few flags, many 
with orange and other coloured ribands, and a 
large proportion of them with fire-arms and 
other weapons. 

“The great body of them, however, have 
now left the town on their return home, and 
no doubt is entertained that the day will pass 
over without any serious outrage being com- 
mitted. 

“The two companies of the 56th Regiment 
intended for Newry, which were halted here 
this day, will accordingly proceed to their 
destination to-morrow. I have, &c. 

(Signed) Witiiam THornton, 
Major-General.” 





The consequence of these movements 
was a determination on the part of his ma- 
jesty’s government, to suppress all such 
demonstrations, if it became necessary, by 
force; and he had no doubt that by force 
the government could easily have effected 
that object. An hon. friend near him 
said, he was perfectly sure that such 
meetings might have been put down by 
force. To be sure they could. But he 
would ask his hon. friend, if the applica- 
‘tion of force had been successful, “‘ where 
should we have been then?” To be sure, 
the government could have vindicated its 
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authority by force: it was certain to have 
succeeded; but who could reflect upon 
the consequences without shuddering? 
Instead of this, they issued a Proclamation 
which ran thus :— 


“ A Proctamation by the Lord Lieutenant- 

General and General Governor of Ireland. 

“ ANGLESEY. 

“Whereas, in certain counties in this part 
of the United Kingdom, meetings of large 
numbers of his Majesty’s subjects have been 
lately held, consisting of persons both on foot 
and on horseback, coming together from various 
and distant parts and places, acting in concert 
and under the command of leaders, and assum- 
ing the appeurance of military array and dis- 
cipline, or exhibiting other marks and sym- 
bols of illegal concert and union, to the great 
danger of the public peace, and to the well- 
founded terror and dread of his Majesty’s 
peaceable and well-disposed subjects. 

“And whereas we have received informa- 
tion that in other parts certain persons have 
been passing through the country, provoking 
and exciting the assemblage of large bodies of 
people, for no purpose known to the law, to 
the great terror of his Majesty’s subjects, and 
the endangering of the public peace and 
safety. 

“And whereas the meeting and assembling 
together in such numbers, and in such manner 
as aforesaid, and thereby occasioning such 
dread and terror, and endangering the public 
peace, is a manifest offence, and an open breach 
of the law, and such unlawful assemblies ought 
therefore to be suppressed and put down. 

“And whereas many well-affected but un 
wary persons may be seduced by divers spe- 
cious pretences given out for the holding of 
such assemblies, and in ignorance of the law to 
frequent the same. 

“We, therefore, the Lord Lieutenant-general 
and General Governor of [reland, being resolved 
to suppress and put down such illegal meetings, 
and to prevent the recurrence thereof, have 
thought fit to issue this Proclamation, solemnly 
and strictly warning all his Majesty’s liege 
subjects from henceforth to discontinue the 
holding or attending any such meetings or 
assemblies as aforesaid; and do charge and 
earnestly exhort them, to the utmost of their 
power, to discountenance all meetings and 
assemblies of a similar nature, and thereby to 
prevent the dangers and mischief consequent 
on the same; and being determined and re- 
solved strictly to enforce the law, and the 
penalties thereof, against persons offending in 
the premises, do charge and command all she- 
riffs, mayors, justices of the peace, and all 
other magistrates, officers, and others whom it 
may concern, to be aiding and assisting in the 
execution of the law, in preventing such meet- 
ings and assemblies from being held, and in 
the effectual dispersion and suppression of the 
same, and in the detection and prosecution of 
those who, after this notice, shall offend in the 
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respects aforesaid.—Given at his Majesty’s 
Castle of Dublin this 30th day of September, 

1828, by his Excellency’s command, 
(Signed) F. L, Gower.” 
Providentially, the advice given in that 
Proclamation was not neglected. And 
let any one consider the system which 
prevailed in so many different parts of 
Ireland; let him consider, that a mere 
spark might have kindled one of the most 
fearful conflagrations—a conflagration to 
be quenched only in blood; and then let 
that person say, whether he did not re- 
joice with him that the Proclamation was 
obeyed, and that it was not necessary to 
have recourse to force. Would any one 
tell him that it was fear—that it was 
cowardice—that it was a discreditable 
feeling, from which this Proclamation 
emanated? He trusted not: he trusted 
that no man could doubt, that the feeling 
which dictated this Proclamation, was the 
dread lest it should be necessary to have 
recourse to a power which must have been 
effectual. This was the dread which his 
majesty’s government entertained, when 
they viewed the actual condition of Ire- 
land; and though it had been called cow- 
ardice and fear, he looked upon it asa 
legitimate and an honourable apprehension, 
which the boldest and the bravest might 
entertain and not blush to avow. He 
would read to the House the terms which 
were used by a distinguished officer— 
one of the bravest among the brave — a 
man who had distinguished himself by his 
skill and valour on so many occasions that 
it would be doing him injustice to name 
any specific instance. The gentleman to 
whom he alluded was general Thornton, 
who, speaking of the events at Ballibay, 
and of the anxiety which he felt to prevent 
the collision of parties which was there 
likely to take place, in reference to the 
conduct of Mr. Lawless, wrote thus to the 

noble Secretary for Ireland :— 
“ Armagh, Sept. 28th, 1828. 

“ My Lord; it is but fair in me to confess 
that i purposely used such language, with the 
view of better securing the ardent co-operation 
of that gentleman, to prevent, on the part of the 
Roman Catholics, any breach of the peace at 
Monaghan, knowing as I did, how highly their 
feelings had been excited on the 23rd instant, 
by their having been disappointed in their 
intention of proceeding in procession through 
the town of Ballibay, and uncertain as I was 
of the degree to which their irritation had been 
increased by the casualties which unfortunately 
oceurred to two of their persuasion on the 
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“Tt therefore appeared to me to be my 
paramount duty to use any and every means in 
my power to prevent a collision between thetwo 
parties, from which a flame would have inevi« 
tably arisen, and extended itself to a limit, 
beyond the possibility of conjecture; as the 
Lieutenant-general is aware that there was no 
adequate military force at hand, which in such 
a case could hare been interposed, as its 
total amount at the three posts of Armagh, 
Monaghan and Clones, including the Gaol- 
guards at the two first-mentioned places, only 
amounted to about one hundred rank and file. 
Nor was there another soldier to be obtained at 
Monaghan beyond that number nearer than 
from a distance of twenty-five miles. I have 
the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Wi.uiam THorntTon, 
Major-general.” 

Now, of the consequences that might 
have followed the collision, as far as the 
power of the country was concerned, 
general Thornton could have had no appre- 
hension; but he had that honest, that 
legitimate apprehension, which led him to 
dread that inhabitants of the same country, 
that subjects of the same king, should be 
involved in all the horrors of civil commo- 
tion—a commotion in which the success of 
either part would have been an equal cala- 
mity. Like an honourable man he strove 
to avoid that which every well-wisher of 
his country would have regretted if it had 
happened. 

Thus much, then, for the danger to 
which the tranquillity, the public peace of 
Ireland was exposed. Let the House now 

turn to the condition of private society in 
that country. This, he confessed, was the 
part of the subject that dwelt most heavily 
upon his mind. Dreadful as were civil 
commotions to those who. engaged in 
them, they could excite no fear in him, no 
feeling in him, but that of commiseration 
for the unhappy persons who suffered by 
them. But when he looked at the state 
of society in Ireland, and at the condition 
of the Protestant inhabitants of that coun- 
try, his mind was filled with the deepest 
apprehension. He would ask every gentle- 
man to follow him in the statements which 
he was about to read, and to tell him 
whether such a condition of affairs could 
be allowed to remain. 
“ Nov. 10th, 1828. 

“The constant travelling to which Iam now 
subject has prevented me transmitting earlier, 
for your information, the usual report of 
outrages, &c., during the preceding month. 
The enclosed detail and summary of occur- 
rences exhibit several instances of cattle 








night of that day. 





houghed, three burnings, six cases of arms 
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taken, six threatening notices, one dwelling 
levelled, fourteen houses attacked, five persons 
assaulted, two of cattle stolen, one barony only 
in the county being free from crime. Two 
cases of decided resistance to the ordinary 
process of the law, in civil matters of property, 
obliged the sheriff tc call out the military, in 
conjunction with the police ; the first affair at 
, on the 30th ult., where I attended him 
with thirty police and sixty regular infantry. 
He also brought a military and police force, 
accompanied by a magistrate. Authentic in- 
formation having been received of the determi- 
nation of the peasantry to resist with arms the 
sheriff, who had been forced to relinquish a 
former attempt to execute an habere on those 
lands ; and, on the 6th instant, the sheriff was 
called upon by writ of assistance to protect, 
with military, &c., a receiver Yrom the Court 
of Chancery, who had been threatened and 
forced to fly from some neighbouring lands, 
when endeavouring to distrain for rent, &c., 
under a decree of court; forty military were 
brought to support the police on this duty, and 
in both these cases the sheriff fully succeeded, 
from the awe produced by the forces employed. 
The animosity excited against those who have 
joined Brunswick clubs still prevails. Suspi- 
cion of belonging to such a society is sufficient 
to produce insult to the higher, and want of 
employment to the lower, orders. Recom- 
mendations for exclusive dealing are privately 
and publicly disseminated, and thus invidious 
distinctions are fomented between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics. 

“In the barony of , on the 22nd ult., 
the labourers employed by the were 
compelled by a body of five hundred men to 
leave his potatoe digging. The same body 
dictated similar laws to the workmen engaged 
by three different Protestant gentlemen in the 
same remote part of the county, and some 
difficulty in procuring potatoe diggers has been 
experienced by other Protestants. But I 
trust the discretion of the priests (who have 
published their disapprobation of such com- 
binations, in the address circulated by them in 
, on the 26th ult.,a copy of which I 
have transmitted) will correct this monstrous 
evil. 
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“T am led to believe the division of parishes | matter ended. 


into hundreds, with officers called ‘ Pacificators’ 
and ‘ Regulators,’ is proceeding ; but I conceive 
the vigilance of many magistrates is directed 
attentively to such proceedings and the general 
excited state of the country. 
(Signed) 
“ 








, &e.” 

Now, he would not ask, what force 
could be applied here—what rigour of the 
law would remedy such a state of things ? 
Was there not the clear indication of a 
diseased mind throughout the whole of 
these occurrences? He knew not what 


legal remedy could be effectual under such 
circumstances, or what hope could be rea- 
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sonably entertained, if they were to remain 
in the relevant position they had occupied 
for so many years past. Again, as to the 
state of society in Ireland, he begged the 
attention of the House to the following 
letter :— 

“ Clogher, Dec. 23rd, 1828. 

“ Sir ;—I have the honour to enclose you a 
copy of an examination sworn before the ma- 
gistrates at Augher petty sessions on this day, 
which can be corroborated by the testimony of 
probably fifty other respectable persons. 

“JT have to acquaint you, that party feeling 
has increased considerably in the town and 
vicinity of Augher, in this district, and has 
assumed such a formidable appearance as to 
cause a dread of the most alarming consequence 
to the peaceable and well-disposed inhabitants 
of that neighbourhood. 

“‘T am further to acquaint you, that on the 
day mentioned in the examinations, there was 
a fair held in Augher, on which occasion I 
assembled all the men of my district, for the 
purpose of keeping order in it, and succeeded 
in doing so, and by the direction of the magis- 
trates (previously received), I cleared every 
person out of the public-houses, and had them 
closed up by five o’clock, when all was per- 
fectiy tranquil; and I can almost say that not 
an individual, except the inhabitants of the 
town, remained in it after that hour. 

“Tam to add, that the party which entered 
Augher, at eight o’clock, about five hundred 
men in number, came from the neighbourhood 
of Through, in or on the mountainous borders 
of the county of Monaghan, and were, I under- 
stand, all Roman Catholics; they cried out 
The 


|inhabitants then made an effort from their 


| matter. 


| 


| 
| 





houses to drive them out of the town, and I am 
informed wounded many of them, none of 
whom, or their friends, have as yet come for- 
ward to make any statement respecting the 
Intelligence of the attack on Augher 
having reached some of the Protestant party in 
the neighbourhood, they, I am informed, went 
in towards morning for the purpose of support- 
ing their friends in the town, but as the party 


| who entered early in the night had retired, the 
” 


(Signed) 


Here there was a statement of many 
persons being wounded, but there was no 
manifestation of a disposition to make any 
application for redress to the law. ‘The 
conflicting parties took the means of redress 
into their own hands; they awaited the 
opportunity of retaliation: and was this, 
he again asked, a state of things which, 
with any propriety, could be permitted by 
government to goon? After having been 
obliged, day after day, for four months, to 
read over documents and reports, of which 
what he had now read to the House were 
but specimens, was it to be made matter 
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of charge and blame against him, that 
rather than leave these things to go on, he 
had attempted a safe adjustment of the 


causes of the dissensions, from which this | 


calamitous condition of affairs had sprung ? 
In making this attempt to vindicate the 


authority of the law in Ireland, he was | 
principally actuated by a desire to see the | 
Protestants of Ireland | 


condition of the 
altered and secured—to see Protestant 
interests and Protestant establishments no 
longer exposed to the dangers .which 
menaced them. The protection of these 
objects were motives fully as strong with 
him as the reasonable gratification of the 
wishes and claims of others, in pursuing 
the course which a sense of duty on this 


occasion had pointed out tohim. Let the | 


House consider what was the present 
condition of the Protestants of Ireland— 
let them consider the threatening notices, 
in many instances, sent to them—the me- 
naces of violence, and frequently the com- 
mission of violence upon them — the 
refusal, on the part of their Roman Ca- 
tholic tenantry to work for them. They 
lived, not as we did, but in residences in 
remote places, and exposed to the great- 
est dangers. . The authors of the attacks 


upon them he held in abhorrence: but, ; 


was he to stop there? Was he to be 
content to pity them, and leave them still 
unprotected? Let the House read the 


situation in which they are placed, from . 


the following statement contained in a 
letter, addressed to major Warburton, of 
the police :— 

“Nov. 6th, 1828. 


‘¢ Sir ;—I have to report that last night threat- | 


ening notices were posted up on the house of 
——, and on other places on the Townlands 
(which are situated within a mile and a half of 
his post), desiring no person to attempt work- 
ing for ‘the accursed ,as otherwise they 
should be treated with the utmost severity.’ 
The consequence is, the gentleman, who is 
extensive in farming, is left by all his workmen, 





who say they regret it, but would be afraid | 


their houses would be consumed, or some other 
harm happen to their families, if they would, 
as they say, ‘go against captain Reck.” The 
only cause I have heard assigned for this ex- 
clusive system being acted upon in this case is, 
that some days ago 
club meeting, and enrolled himself a member 
thereof. (Signed) — . 


It would be unjust in him not to state 
that the gentleman referred to in this 
letter would not have attended this club, 
if ithad not been for the threats which 
had been conveyed to him, and for the 
VOL, XX. 
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preceding provocation he met with. He 
thought himself bound to state this, lest 
the contents of the letter should produce 
an effect which, from peculiar circum- 
| stances, it ought not to produce. Thus a 
gentleman, in extensive business, who had 
committed no legal offence, no act for 
which he could be called in question, was 
_desérted by all his workmen, upon whom 
an influence was exercised which they 
were afraid to resist. He thought it neces- 
sary that these facts, which were material 
to a correct understanding of the subject, 
‘should be brought before the House, and 
‘he hoped, therefore, that no apology would 
be thought necessary for his reading 
them. The following letter was also 
addressed to major Warburton :— 


“ Ist Nov. 1828. 


‘¢ Sir ;—I have had the honour of receiving 
your letter, covering.one from Mr. 
called on him yesterday, and from the informa« 
tion I received, as well as from my personal 
observation, I regret to say Mr. *s states 
ment is too true. He has a numberof Roman 
Catholic tenants, and although they have no 
lease, and knowing he can dispossess them 
whenever he pleases, they all have refused to 
work forhim. He told me if they persevered 
he was determined to turn every one of them 
out, and to send for Protestant tenants. I 
reasoned with him on this subject, and told 
him I thought it would be a very imprudent 
proceeding at this time, when the minds of the 
people were in such a state of fermentation. 
Ile seemed to agree in opinion with me, and 
said, if he was obliged to have recourse to such 
harsh measures, it would be with much reluct- 
' ance; but he saw no other alternative left. He 
should either do that, or leave the country. 
This was a remedy which had not unfrequently 
| been recommended, and which had been te- 

sorted to on many occasions. 
| Inshort, Sir, it would be almost impossible 
to give a full statement of the unfortunate 
situation of affairs in this neighbourhood. 
| Until some measures are taken to reconcile 
_ those party feelings which at present exist to 
| such an alarming degree, I would most earnest- 
ly and respectfully suggest the necessity of 
augmenting the police stations at , and 
» and ; that constant patrols 

would be kept up both by day and night for 
| some time, until the violent party feeling shall 
| subside.—It would be a most fortunate cir- 
cumstance for both parties if a reconciliation 
could be effected, for so violent is the feeling 
existing at present, that a Protestant could not 
go a mile from his own dwelling without run- 
ning the risk of personal violence, or perhaps 
loss of life; and on the other hand, if the Ca- 
tholics were literally famishing, they would not 
work a day for a Protestant, I have, &c. 

(Signed) P 
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The following letter, inclosing the pre- 
ceding one, was forwarded by Major 
Warburton to government :— 


“ November 1st, 1828. 

“ My Lord ;—I have the honour to enclose a 
report from Mr. , detailing the state of 
public feeling in the neighbourhood of ———. 
I shall write immediately to him to try every 
—. means to reconcile the parties. I 

ear, however, it is hopeless; and that the ex- 
citement will rather increase as the winter 
advances; the people there very seldom have 
much agricultural labour during the winter, 
and are so far independent of their employers, 
and at liberty to show hostility. 

“With respect to Mr. ———’s suggestion 
to increase the police force, I really have not 
the power, without stripping other stations, or 
withdrawing them altogether; unless a strong 
force was sent, they would be ineffectual ; and 
to send such, might only expose other districts 
tu disturbance, by withdrawing the men from 
them. I request the honour of his excellency’s 
instructions on this point. I have, &c. 

Signed) ——-——.” 


“The Lord F. L, Gower, &c. &c.” 


He would read no more, but content 
himself with observing that this was a 
specimen of the correspondence which, for 
the last four months, had been poured into 
the office of the Home Department in 
Dublin. He had thought it necessary to 
call the attention of the House to these 
details, in order to prove, from sources 
which were indisputable, three things :— 
first, the dangers which threatened the 
public tranquillity in Ireland; secondly, 
the state of the intercourse between man 
and man; and thirdly, the position in 
which the Protestants were at present 
placed in Ireland. He was ready to con- 
fess, that the perusal of these communica- 
tions, which were almost of daily recur- 
rence, had made a deep impression on his 
mind. He did not entertain any appre- 
hension that the government in Ireland 
would be endangered by civil commotions, 
nor, at the same time, was he quiet under 
the consciousness, that in the event of any 
such calamity the government was sure; 
for it was impossible for him not to see 
that the evils which had made this im- 
pression on him, sprang from a diseased 
mind ; and seeing that, was it to be sup- 
posed that he could be so obdurate and 
insensible as not to wish that some remedy 
could be found for them? He would not 
exchange the feelings to which the perusal 
of these lamentable occurrences gave rise 
in his breast, for the reputation of the 
hardiest courage. But he had another 
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object in going through these details. He 
had gone through them for the purpose of 
entreating his honourable friends to give 
to these facts their most serious considera- 
tion, and then to figure to themselves what 
consequences they could reasonably expect 
if such a condition of things were allowed 
to remain without a remedy. He knew 
very well it had been said by some, that 
the only two measures that were necessary 
were, the suppression of the Catholic As- 
sociation, and the abolition of the 40s, 
freeholders. He knew it had been said, 
that if the government would only act 
boldly, and press on those measures, no 
other would be necessary; much less 
such a one as that now in contemplation. 
But he called upon honourable gentlemen 
who held this language to consider calmly 
whether, in the present state of Ireland, 
these two measures, unaccompanied by 
any other, could receive the sanction of 
that House. He called upon them to 
consider, if these were the only measures 
which government ought to propose. It 
had been said, that if government were to 
propose them, there was no doubt they 
would succeed. He was ready to believe 
that ‘such a proposition would receive 
much individual support; but he called 
upon them to look upon the present state 
of Ireland, and tell him if he, as an honest 
man, could advise the proposition of mea- 
sures which, if they were to fail in carry- 
ing, would increase animosity where it 
already existed, and give rise to it where 
it did not. For his own part, he must be 
brought to act upon much less honourable 
motives than had ever yet actuated him, 
before he so far lost sight of the interests 
of the Protestants of Ireland, and of the 
safety of the Protestant institutions of 
the country, as to reconcile it to his mind 
to bring forward propositions which he 
knew could not be carried, and which 
alone he did not believe capable of re- 
storing tranquillity to Ireland if they were 
carried. 

He had thought it necessary to make 
this appeal to his hon. friends, and to 
notice, as he did not concur in them, the 
views which some hon. gentlemen enter- 
tained of the policy which ought to be 
pursued by the government towards 
Ireland. He trusted that the House 
would think that the details he had enter- 
ed into justified the government in asking 
for more enlarged powers than they had 
at present. Doubtless the government 
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would be as blameable in asking for other 
powers, as they would be in exercising 
them in the absence of necessity; but, 
whatever opinion might be entertained 
upon what was called the Catholic ques- 
tion, he was sure there would be no dif- 
ference upon the question of arming go- 
vernment with powers which, in all pro- 
bability, would merely have the effect of 
removing the necessity of using them ; 
but which at most, would merely add 
greater force, where greater force ought to 
exist in times which he would not an- 
ticipate. The only part of his task which 
it now remained for him to perform was, 
to state the nature of the measure which 
he was about to propose. He should 
propose such a measure as would suppress 
the Catholic Association, and interdict all 
meetings of a similar nature. The next 
consideration would be, by what pro- 
visions of law the intentions of the legis- 
lature should be expressed. They should 
be of such a nature as could not be evaded, 
and as would effectually prevent tricks 
and devices being resorted to, in order to 
keep within the letter of the law, while 
the spirit was infringed. If measures 
were worthy of receiving the deliberate 
sanction of the legislature, it was well 
worth while to take care that they should 
be obeyed. Measures passed by that 
House had been defeated; and the inten- 
tion to defeat them had been signified, 
even before they were passed. In his 
opinion, it was much better that they 
should do nothing, and he would rather 
they did nothing, than that what they 
did should be evaded. By the act of 1825, 
it was intended to suppress the Catholic 
Association and other assemblies of a 
similar character. The provisions of that 
act, however, were so wide, that they 
would have interdicted almost any meeting, 
and it was therefore necessary that some 
meetings should be excepted from the 
operations of it. These exceptions con- 
sisted, for the most part, of meetings for 
the purposes of education, agriculture, 
commerce, religious worship, &c. It was 
perfectly notorious how many advantages 
had been taken of these exceptions—how 
many meetings for political purposes were 
assembled under the pretence of objects 
foreign from those the persons assembled 
had in view—how repeatedly the technical 
enactments of that measure had been 
complied with, while the spirit of it was 
violated. It was clear, then, that they 
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must enact a law more complete and more 
binding than the act to which he had re- 
ferred—that the exceptions, in the pro- 
posed measure, must be much less numer- 
ous than they were in the last, He was 
not insensible to the difficulties of making 
such an act as, in the present state of 
Ireland, could not be evaded, unless, 
indeed, they were to pass a law, which 
there would be no difficulty in framing, 
that should effectually and at once sup- 
press illegal meetings ; but he very much 
doubted the propriety of such a measure, 
for it must declare that every political 
meeting was illegal; and if such a law 
were passed, and every body were left to 
enforce the provisions of it, he confessed 
that, as Ireland now was, he could not say 
that they would not be improperly enforced 
—that they would not be enforced for 
purposes, to say the least of them, very 
unjustifiable. In his opinion, the more 
they departed, in legislating on a subject 
like this, from the general principles of 
their laws, the more they stood in danger 
of having their enactments evaded. A 
more dangerous precedent than the suc- 
cessful evasion of acts of the legislature 
could scarcely be conceived. He proposed 
to meet this danger by the most effectual 
means that occurred to him, while at the 
same time he opposed the strongest barrier 
to individual abuse. It was the intention 
of his majesty’s ministers to commit the 
enforcement of the law to one person 
only. It was their intention to commit 
to him, who was fully cognizant of the 
state of affairs in Ireland, and who was 
also responsible for the tranquillity of 
that country, the new powers with which 
the House were now asked to invest the 
executive government. He proposed to 
give to the lord-lieutenant, and to him 
alone, the power of suppressing any asso- 
ciation or meeting which he might think 
dangerous to the public peace, or incon- 
sistent with the due administration of the 
law; together with power to interdict the 
assembly of any meeting of which pre- 
vious notice shall have been given, and 
which he shall think likely to endanger 
the public peace, or to prove inconsistent 
with the due administration of the law. 
In case it should be necessary to enforce 
the provisions of the law by which these 
powers would be conferred, it was pro- 
posed that the lord-lieutenant should be 
farther empowered to select two magis- 
trates, for the purpose of suppressing the 
2 
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meeting, and requiring the people imme- 
diately to disperse. It was proposed, 
moreover, to interdict any meeting or as- 
sociation which might be interdicted from 
assembling, or which might be suppressed, 
under this act, from receiving and placing 
at their control any monies, by the name 
of rent, or any other. 

This was the general outline of the 
measure. He thought that moderate 
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penalties would be sufficient for the in- 
fringement of this law ; and he considered ' 
that it would be by no means necessary to 
propose any measures of a permanent 
nature. He was decidedly of opinion, | 
that the measure ought to be limited. | 
He was perfectly sure that parliament 
would not only continue these powers, 
but that they would consent to increase 
them, if such a case of necessity were 
made out. He was perfectly sure that 
there would not be the least hesitation, on 
the part of that House, to arm the govern- 
ment with such powers as they might re- 
quire, if the public peace were endangered, 
after an adjustment of the other question 
had been made. That adjustment, he 
would repeat, would be founded upon a 
basis which it was hoped would satisfy | 
every reasonable Protestant, and remove 
every just complaint on the part of the | 
Catholics; and he could not bring himself 
to doubt, that after such an adjustment 
had been made, the Protestant mind | 
would be so united, that the law would be , 
effectually supported and upheld. But | 
with respect to the duration of the law in 
contemplation. The late act was made | 
to continue for two years, and to the end 
of the then next session of parliament. | 
He proposed to make the present act of | 
shorter duration—to limit it to one year , 
and the end of the then next session of | 
parliament ; because he was satisfied, that 
there would be no objection to continue | 
it, if there should be any necessity for its 
continuance. 

He trusted he had proposed a measure, | 
which would be deemed satisfactory by | 
the House. He had endeavoured to pro- | 
pose a measure which should be as efiec- | 
tual as possible ; at the same time, he had | 
been anxious that the character of the | 
measure should be such as to create no | 
dangerous precedent. It was merely a | 
temporary measure; and if the powers | 
it conferred were of an extraordinary 
nature, it was because the state of Ireland 
required the application. of an extraor- | 
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dinary measure. Thus, then, he had 
endeavoured to perform the duty that 
had devolved upon him; first, by de- 
monstrating the necessity of the measure; 
and secondly, by justifying the govern- 
ment in asking the House to consent to it, 
by the appeal which he had made to 
authentic sources of information. He had 
endeavoured, moreover, to perform this 
duty in such a manner as might not ob- 
struct, in any way, the success of a still 
greater and more important measure. He 
would now move, ‘‘ That leave be given 
to bring in a bill for the Suppression of 
dangerous Associations or Assemblies in 
Ireland.” 

Lord Althorp expressed his great satis- 
faction at the tone of moderation which 
characterised the speech of the right hon. 
gentleman. The language and manner of 
his speech must greatly contribute to the 
conciliation of every party. As the right 
hon. gentleman had stated, that the pre- 
sent measure was absolutely necessary for 
the pacification of Ireland, and as it was 
to be followed up by another important 
measure, he did not, under the circum- 
stances stated by the right hon. gentleman, 
feel himself justified in withholding his 
assent from it. He could not give his 
warm support to that which was in itself 
a restrictive measure; yet his reluctance 
to withhold his assent from it was over- 
come by the circumstance stated by the 
right hon. gentleman. Another reason 
which weighed with him in not refusing 
his assent to this measure was, that it was 
not proposed to extend the powers of it to 
The powers of it were to be 
intrusted to the lord-lieutenant, who was 
responsible to that House for the mode 
in which those powers were administered. 
He did not feel himself called upon to 
object to the motion for the following 
reasons : In the first place, he thought it 
a great merit in the proposed measure, 
that it was to be in force for so short a 
time. It was highly desirable, whenever 
such a proposition was adopted, that it 
should be adopted for as short a time as 
possible. Then, the very extraordinary 
nature of the proposed powers themselves 
rendered the granting of them the less 
dangerous ; for no legislature could con- 
sent to their renewal, except under very 
peculiar circumstances. For all these 
reasons he reluctantly assented to the 
motion. After the statement which had 
been made by the right hon, gentleman, 
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that the adoption of the present propo-! pleased his majesty’s ministers to adopt, 
sition was essential to the carrying of the | with reference to the present question. 
great question of Catholic Emancipation, | He hoped that the details of the second 


he was satisfied to consent to it. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart said, that, after the 
candid manner in which the right hon. 
gentleman had made his statement to the 


House, he would trouble them with only | 
the best and indeed the only security 
which the Protestants could enjoy was, to 
place their Catholic fellow-subjects in the 


a few words, for the purpose of explaining 
the reasons which induced him to support 
the motion. He begged the House to 


believe, that in becoming a Member of the | 


Catholic Association, he had one object, 
and only one object, in view; namely, by 
uniting himself with the Catholic body to 
assist them in working out their relief from 
the disabilities under which they had so 
long, and, as he thought, so unjustly la- 
boured. The communication made in the 
King’s Speech, at the opening of the Ses- 
sion, convinced him that that object was 
not far from being attained. Having 
faith in his majesty’s ministers, that they 
would use the power and influence which 
they possessed for the purpose of repealing 
those disabilities, he had a right to con- 
sider the emancipation of the Catholics 
as already achieved. On those grounds it 
was at once evident, that the power and 
the necessity of the Catholic Association 
were at anend. He might perhaps be per- 
mitted to regret that the Association had 
not been allowed to die of ‘itself, which it 
assuredly would have done when the poli- 
tical disabilities of the Catholics had ter- 
minated. Without the repeal of those 
disabilities he was convinced that any 
measure which the legislature might adopt 
for the suppression of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation would be of little avail. There 
was a power in their union against which 
all parliamentary enactments would prove 
but so much waste paper. It always, 
therefore, appeared to him that the eman- 
cipation of the Catholics and the dissolu- 


have been contemporaneous measures. 
However, on the distinct understanding, 
that the faith of government was pledged 


immediate repeal of the Catholic disabili- 
ties, he should not object to the present 
order of proceeding. The present was 
not a fit opportunity for extraneous re- 


government his sincere acknowledgments, 


| 


| 





| 


measure would prove worthy of the grand 
principle which was involved in it, and 
that it would be clogged as little as pos- 
sible with any unseemly clauses in the 
shape of securities ; being convinced that 


same situation as themselves. If, how- 
ever, the measure should be accompanied 


'by only such. provisions as, while they 


might tend to diminish the fears of the 
more timid portion of the Protestant com- 
munity, would not trench on the liberties 
or privileges of the Catholics, those pro- 
visions should have his cordial support. 
But he would reserve any further observa- 
tions until the Bill should be before the 
House. 

Mr. Stanley, after complimenting the 
right hon. Secretary of State on the clear- 
ness and ability of his statements, said, 
that if the proposed measure were one of 
restriction, substantively distinct from any 
other, not even the statements of the 
right hon. gentleman, nor the arguments 
by which he had accompanied them, would 
have induced him, or any other hon. mem- 
ber on his side of the House, to accede to 
the proposed motion. In the first place, 
therefore, he begged it to be distinctly 
understood, that if he or they acceded to 
this measure, it was not as a measure 
standing by itself, but as a measure form- 


ing a part of a great whole—as a measure 


of temporary coercion, which was to be 
accompanied by a measure of permanent 


conciliation. It was not to be disguised— 


nay, the right hon. gentleman himself avow- 
ed it—that the bill which was about 
to be krought in was for the suppression, 


‘not of associations generally, but of the 
tion of the Catholic Association ought to. 
‘regard to that body, although he was far 
from approving the whole of their con- 
duct—-although he thought they had 
to use all their influence to procure the | 


Catholic Association in particular. With 


shown much folly, and had frequently 
injured their own cause, and retarded the 
attainment of their own ends—he, never- 


theless, could not consent to stigmatise 
them with all the epithets which were 
marks ; but he begged leave to offer to 


and to the country at large his warm con-— 
gratulations, on the wise, liberal, and | 


enlightened line of policy, which it had! institution was inconsistent with the spirit 


applied to them in the Speech from the 
Throne, and in the Address from that 
House, which was an echo of the Speech. 
It was true that the existence of such an 
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of the constitution: But oppression and 
exclusion were also inconsistent with the 
spirit of the constitution ; and it was not 
inconsistent with the spirit of the constitu- 
tion, that those who were oppressed and 
excluded should endeavour to make their 
grievances known, or should endeavour to 
strengthen themselves by union, for the 
purpose of obtaining that justice, in their 
collective capacity, which was hopeless 
while they sought for it as individuals. 
It was true that the existence of such an 
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institution was dangerous. It was danger- 
ous that the people of a country should 
look up to any public body distinct from 
the government, opposed to the govern- 
ment, and monopolising their attachment 
and obedience. This was the danger which 
the right hon. gentleman said it was ne-| 
cessary parliament should consider of the 
best mode of terminating. Now, in his 
Opinion, it was already terminated. He, 
thanked God that he could conscientiously 
say, that he considered the power, and , 
consequently the danger, of the Catholic | 
Association to be now at anend. He had 
often felt it his painful duty to differ from , 
the right hon. gentleman upon many. 
questions, and upon none more decidedly 
than upon this vital question of affording 
relief to the Roman Catholics; but he 
should feel ashamed of himself if he hesi- 
tated to come forward and express his 
opinion, that the right hon. gentleman had 
done himself the highest credit by the 
course which he had pursued, in the diffi- 
cult situation in which he found himself 
placed. No man who had listened to the 
various speeches which had been made by 
the right hon. gentleman, but must be 
quite sensible, that he felt deeply the. 
sacrifices which a sense of duty compelled 
him to make. To that rigid sense of 
duty the right hon. gentleman had evi- | 
dently sacrificed all private, all personal, 
considerations. He had sacrificed—and 
he must have well known at the time that | 
he was doing so—the power and influence | 
which he had long possessed over a large | 
and respectable body of individuals. He | 
had even sacrificed something ofreputation. | 
He had sacrificed all this; and yet, in his | 
opinion, the right hon. gentleman had | 
conducted himself with perfect consistency 
and honour. The right hon. gentleman had | 
found himself placed between two difficul- 
ties, from which it was impossible for him 
to extricate himself. He had found him- 
self under the necessity of abandoning 
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the course which he had so long and so 
conscientiously pursued. He had only a 
choice of evils. He did choose, and at a 
great sacrifice to himself, and thereby 
proved himself superior to that feeling of 
pride, which would dignify a pertinacious 
adherence to an opinion once expressed, 
by the name of consistency, and showed 
that he was not afraid to be thought to 
have been bullied or intimidated. He 
might, if he had chosen to retire from 
office, have received the praise of his party, 
and been lauded to the skies as the victim 
and martyr of Protestantism. But by so 


' doing, he might have done much to render 


more difficult the settlement of that ques- 
tion, which, for the good of the empire, 
was now about to be carried—which had 
convulsed the country from one end to 
the other—-and without the settlement of 
which, it was in vain to look for the estab- 
lishment of peace or prosperity in the 
land. He might have gained a temporary 
popularity, but he would have failed in 
his duty to his country ;—he might have 
preserved his consistency, but it would 
have been at the price of the tranquillity, 
and the security of the empire. In con- 
gratulating the country on the settlement 
of this great question, it was impossible 
for any man on his side of the House to 
pause for a moment to advert to those by 
whom it was at length carried. It was 
impossible that those who had always 
thought with him on the subject could 
stop to regret that they had not themselves 
been able to accomplish the measure, 
which they had so long and so persever- 
ingly advocated. Let it be their satisfac- 
tory consolation, that their persevering 
endeavours had led to the present happy 
result; that the cause of truth, the cause 
of justice, the cause of liberality, was 
finally triumphant; for the faction by 
whom it was still opposed were as insignifi- 
cant in numbers, as they were undistin- 
guished by talent—a faction who resisted 
every thing in the shape of improvement, 
or amelioration, in defiance of all changes 
in circumstances or time ; a faction who, 
having formerly laid claim to exclusive 
loyalty, now indulged in the most vehe- 
ment vituperation of his majesty’s govern- 
ment, scarcely exceeded by the seditious 
language in which the printed organs of 
their political opinions vented their hireling 
effusions ; effusions which would put to the 
blush the harangues of the most petulant 
agitators in Ireland. He considered the 
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two great questions as intimately connec- 
ted. But, although unless they were so, he 
could not agree to the measure at present 
proposed ; although he was convinced that 
unless they were so, the measure at present 
proposed would be worse than nugatory— 
that it would be destructive to the peace 
of the empire; yet he could not conceal 
from himself or from the House, that it 
was impossible to expect that any measure 
whatever could at once put an end to all 
the distresses and difficulties, which a long 
course of bad government had entailed 
on Ireland. Nothing short of omnipotent 
power could by one word bring light out of 
darkness, or order out of chaos. The 
Almighty alone could give forth the splen- 
did fiat, “‘ Let there be light, and there 
was light;” “ rebuke the winds and seas, 
and immediately there was a great calm.” 
It was not to be supposed that the settle- 
ment of this great question, which, during 
so long a period, had continued to con- 
vulse the whole of Ireland, which had been 
the cause of agitation and disturbance, had 
interrupted all the social relations, broken 
down the political institutions, poisoned 
the fountain of justice at its very source, 
and -made the constitution, as it were, a 
dead letter,—it was not to be supposed 
that the settlement of this question, and 
the repeal of the existing disabilities, 
would put an end at once to such a state 
of things. It could not be supposed that 
men accustomed to consider the law not 
as a protection, not as a wholesome re- 
straint, but as a severe and arbitrary curb 
as fetters upon their rights, should at once 
settle into habits of tranquillity and obe- 
dience, or look at the law with the same 
feeling as, he was happy to say, it was 
regarded in this part of the empire. In 
the present state of Ireland, it was not 
only expedient, but absolutely necessary, 
that there should be a strong govern- 
ment,—that there should be a government 
capable, when all the causes of injustice, 
and all real grievances were removed, to 
make the people feel that there was a 
power, strengthened by justice, able to 
maintain the law. He did not hesitate to 
say, that, as an accompanying measure 
with conciliation, ministers could not have 
done less than ask for the powers they 
had now asked for. If the right hon. 
gentleman had asked for permanent pow- 
er, he would have been the first to oppose 
the granting of it. But, as a measure, not 
permanent infringement on the constitu- 
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tion, but as a temporary deviation there- 
from, giving those powers necessary at the 
present moment, he assented to it, with 
the strict understanding that the measure 
of conciliation would follow close upon the 
heels of the measnre of coercion. 

Sir E. Knatchbull assured the House, 
that, when he came down it was not with 
the slightest intention of uttering a single 
word on the present question. He had at- 
tended in his place merely for the purpose 
of giving a fair and candid hearing to the 
statement of the right hon. Secretary ; nor 
should he have broken silence, had it not 
been for some of the observations which 
fell from the hon. gentleman who had just 
spoken. That the hon. gentleman and 
himself differed in opinion on the Catholic 
question was well known. As he, on the 
one hand, readily admitted that the opi- 
nions entertained by the hon. gentleman 
were entertained by him in perfect sincerity, 
fairness, and good feeling, so he expected, 
on the other hand, that the hon. gentleman 
would allow that he also was influenced in 
his opinions by similar sentiments. He 
was not conscious of having indulged in 
any of the vituperation attributed by the 
hon. gentleman to those who opposed the 
course at present pursued by his majesty’s 
government; and he thought the charge 
an unfairone. With respect to the mea- 
sure proposed by the right hon. Secretary, 
he was ready to give his concurrence 
thereto, but he was afraid that concurrence 
was not founded on the same grounds as 
those adduced by the right hon. Secretary, 
or the hon. gentleman whe had last spoken. 
He certainly believed it to be essential 
to the safety of Ireland that the Catholic 
Association should no longer exist ; but 
whether if the necessity of extinguishing it 
was now conceded, he would put it to the 
country and to the government whether 
the same necessity did not long ago exist ? 
It was an association, the character of which 
was always dangerous to the tranquillity 
of the country. He had always thought 
that, when the Act of 1825 was found in- 
sufficient by the government, forthe pur- 
poses for which it was intended, they 
ought to have come down to parliament 
and asked for an extension of their powers. 
He was sorry they had not done so. But 
he would ask, what new circumstances had 
transpired during the last six months, to 
induce government now to come forward to 
ask for fresh powers, and even to couple 
the suppression of the Association with 
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measures of concession? He had listened | 
with attention to the information which 
the organ of government had laid before | 
that House, but he confessed he saw no- 
thing in it to justify the measures now iIn- 
tended. There had been nothing disclosed 
that night for which precedents might not 
have been found, in any given number of 
months of the existence of the Association. 
Was there any thing new in their violence, 
any fresh feature in the aspect of society, 
any fresh disorder in Ireland during the 
last six months, which had not made its 
appearance during the unfortunate reign 
of captain Rock? As far as the House 
could judge, there was nothing in the in- 
cidents of the last six months, which were 
not of frequent and ancient occurrence, 
and which might not have justified minis- 
ters in coming to the House long ago.— 
With respect to the great question of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, all that he should now 
say upon it was, that nothing he had hi- 
therto heard had changed his opinion re- 
specting it. It was, however, impossible 
for him not shortly to advert to the situa- 
tion in which he and others had been un- 
fortunately placed by the singular course 
adopted by one on whose advice and sup- 
port upon that question, they had been 
accustomed to rely. And here he begged to 
say, thatif any thing which dropped from 
him, either on the present or any other 
occasion, should appear to involve any dis- 
respectful remark on the right hon. Secre- 
tary of State, he trusted that it would not 
be so construed. He must, however, ob- 
serve, that he was at a loss to account for 
the manner in which the right hon. 
gentleman last summer allowed himself to 
be cheered throughout England, as the 
champion of the Protestant cause, al- 
though at the very moment he knew that 
he had changed his mind upon the subject, 
and was about to take his present course. 
He knew it was the duty of all men, when 
they were convinced of their error to re- 
tract ; but the right hon. gentleman had 
stated, that he still entertained the same 
opinion on the question of the Catholic 
claims, though the circumstances of the 
country had compelled him to adopt a dif- 
ferent course with respect to it. The right 
hon. gentleman anticipated with much con- 
fidence the reunion of the Protestant mind 
after the proposed measure should be car- 
ried. Hetrusted and hoped that reunion 
would take place ; but there was one cir- 
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as he lived, and that was, that that reunion 
would not take place under the power, 
authority, and auspices of the man under 
whom they had hitherto ranged themselves, 

Mr. Secretary Peel, in answer to the 
statement of the hon. baronet, that he 
had allowed himself to be cheered through 
the country last summer as the champion 
of the Protestant cause, when he must be 
conscious of the course which it was his 
intention to pursue, declared upon his 
honour that, at the time to which the hon. 
baronet alluded, although he had made up 
his n ind with respect to the course which 
he should pursue, he had every reason to 
cherish a sanguine hope that he should be 
allowed to take that course as 4 private 
individual, unfettered by office. A 
circumstance had, however, occurred, 
which left him no alternative on the sub- 
ject; but the time had not yet come, at 
which he could fully explain that circum- 
stance. 

Mr. G. Moore said, that he did not rise 
to oppose the motion then before the 
House, and he should, perhaps, have been 
content to have given a silent vote upon 
the present occasion, if he had not been 
induced to come forward in conse- 
quence of what had fallen from some 
hon. gentleman on the other side. No one 
was more aware than he was of the ne- 
cessity of the measure now before the 
House. 

He had repeatedly and urgently, both in 
that House and out of it, pressed upon the 
consideration of government and the legis- 
lature the necessity of suppressing this il- 
legal and unconstitutional body. It would 
be recollected by some hon, members that 
twelve months ago he had introduced this 
vital question to their notice, and had 
called upon them to adopt the very mea- 
sure which was now recommended by the 
government ; and he had at that time, not 
only pointed out the existence, but demon- 
strated the certainty and extent of the evil 
which resulted from the proceedings of the 
Catholic Association. That Association, 
by its unconstitutional proceedings, and 
its inflammatory harangues, had excited 
and kept alive those animosities and dis- 
tractions, the existence of which hon. 
members opposite so much lamented.— 
The Catholic Association had gone further 
than any body which had ever existed in 
Ireland, to disturb the peace of the coun- 
try, and shake the authority of the throne. 
When he said, that he gave his support to 
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the motion of the right hon. gentleman, he 
did not need to add, that he did so on 
grounds very different from those on which 
it had been assented to by the hon. gentle- 
man and the noble lord opposite. They 
said, that they supported this measure be- 
cause they considered it necessary to the 
success of the ulterior measures which 
were in contemplation. But he gave his 
support to the present measure in spite of 
the chance of success which the passing 
of the present measure would afford to 
those which were to succeed it. The right 
hon. Secretary had given to the House a 
detailed statement of the facts upon which 
he professed to found the measures in con- 
templation. He gave full credit to every 
one of the statements which had been 
made by his right hon. friend, and he fully 
concurred in the faithfulness of the picture 
which had been drawn of the state of so- 
ciety in Ireland, as derived from those 
facts which he had stated to the House.— 
But he thought that he was entitled 
to ask, from what source his right hon. 
friend had obtained his information? If 
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friend, for the purpose of proving that, 
with a divided cabinet, it would not be 
possible to carry with success this prelimi- 
nary measure, which all admitted to be 
one of absolute necessity. But what a 
practical illustration did not this admission 
afford of one branch of the evils which must 
result from the measures in contempla- 
tion? When Catholicsshould be introduced 
into the councils of the sovereign, and 
into the chambers of the legislature, they 
would naturally be always desirous of 
promoting the objects best calculated to 
advance their peculiar interests. If, then, 
the voices of senators and councillors 
were to have any weight, what perpetual 
sources of discord and disunion were pro- 
vided by the proposed measures! These 
considerations he thought worthy of at- 
tention when they were called on to. pur- 
chase a precarious security by a surrender 
of the constitution, to dissolve that prin- 
ciple which formed the essential bond of 
cohesion in the integrity of our consti- 
tution, and to re-construct the constitution 
itself upon new grounds. He could as- 


society in Ireland was disorganized—ifthe | sure his right hon. friend that he made a 


worst passions of human nature were ex- 
cited—if one part of the population was 
arrayed in hostility against the other—by 
whom had these consequences been pro- 
duced ? He would answer, by the Catho- 
lic Association. If the public safety had 
been endangered—if the authority of go- 
vernment had been defied—if the most 
important relations of civil life had been 
dissolved—to whom could they attribute 
such melancholy effects, but to the Catholic 
Association? If tenants had been com- 
pelled to enter into opposition with their 
landlords—if the civil organization of the 
country had been dissolved, and a military 
organization substituted in its room—to 
whom were we indebted for this monstrous 
condition of affairs but to the Catholic As- 
sociation ; was there any person in or out 
of that House who had attended to the 
proceedings of that Association, and who 
could doubt that the language which was 
continually uttered there was calculated to 
excite the passions of the people to the 
highest pitch of violence? Was there any 
man who could doubt that all those rebel- 
lious demonstrations which were calculated 
and intended to intimidate the government 
proceeded from the operations of the Ca- 
tholic Association ? He was quite willing 
to give entire credit to the statement 


which had been made by his right hon, 
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very wrong estimate of the Protestant 
feeling of Ireland when he said that it was 
necessary for their safety and comfort that 
the measure of emancipation should be 


| carried. He even thought that the right 
hon. gentleman himself was convinced that 


he had made a very false estimate of the pre- 
sent condition and disposition of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland; for he had, in the 
course of the last session, presented to that 
from the Protestants 


including a great number who were not 
only well acquainted with the sentiments 
of their fellow Protestants, but also of 
their Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, and 
who, therefore, were in full possession of 
all the information which could qualify 
them for coming to a sound conclusion 
upon the subject. But, numerous, influ- 
ential, and respectable, as were the indivi- 
duals whose names were attached to that 
petition, the names which should very soon 
be forwarded from Ireland would be infi- 
nitely more so. He had but one observa- 
tion to make upon the nature of the mea- 
sures about to be brought forward. He 
agreed with the right hon. gentleman that 
it was extremely difficult to frame a mea- 
sure which should so distinctly and speci- 
fically bind a certain class of offences, as 
to ensure the success of any prosecution 
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which should be instituted for a violation 
of the law. This difficulty had been 
felt in framing the Unlawful Societies’ bill 
of 1825, and would, he thought, be found 
to exist in reference to the measure which 
was the subject of the present motion.— 
When, however, his right hon. friend said, 
that the administration of the proposed 
restrictive law, and the nature of the 
cases to which it was to be applied, were 
to be left entirely at the discretion of the 
lord-lieutenant, this was a matter which, 
in his mind, excited very serious reflec- 
tions. Hedid not mean to say that, if the 
law was not sufficient for the suppression 
of this illegal assembly, the proper author- 
ities ought not to be invested with the pow- 
er of suppressing it; nor did he mean to 
say that, according to the proposed arrange - 
ment, the power of applying the law 
would not be deposited in the most proper 
hands. He hoped, however, that the mea- 
sure to be adopted would not only be suf- 
ficient to suppress the present Association, 
but to prevent the revival of it, or of any 
similar body at any future period. He 
hoped, however, that, whilst the contem- 
plated measure answered the description 
which he had given, it would not in any 
degree infringe on the liberty of his majes- 
ty’s loyal subjects in Ireland, who had been 
always ready, on the first intimation, to 
bow to the laws of the country. In 1825, 
when the bill for the suppression of Secret 
Societies in Ireland was passed, there ex- 
isted in that country a number of Orange 
societies of high respectability, and which 
had been long established : no sooner, 
however, was the act in question passed, 
than those bodies assembled and dissolved 
themselves; thus giving the most un- 
doubted proof of their loyalty by antici- 
pating the wishes of government. 

Sir Joseph Yorke said, he did not in- 
~ tend to follow the last speaker through his 
long, learned, and luminous speech. He 
must protest against an hon. member on 
the other side, who had declared, that all 
those who voted for the measure at pre- 
sent before the House, were bound to sup- 
port the one which was expected to fol- 
low. He considered the present measure 
to be the first chapter of the acts of the 
Apostles, by which a final settlement was 
to be made of all matters connected with 
the Catholic question. His principle ob- 
ject in rising was, to ask the hon. member 
of the Catholic Association, whom he saw 
in his place, whether he was present in 
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that Assembly on the last occasion on 
which it met previously to the “‘ Great 
Agitator” taking his departure for this coun- 
try? The hon. and learned member who 
spoke last had attributed the most ex- 
traordinary influence to the Association, 
According to him, the Association had 
succeeded in making pigs, poultry, and 
potatoes clamorous for the removal of dis- 
abilities. Never was there such an ex- 
traordinary power as this. Now, he 
wished to ask whether, on the occasion to 
which he alluded, the ‘“‘ Great Agitator” 
(he would mention no names) did not say, 
that unless unqualified emancipation were 
granted, the Association would continue 
to meet; and furthermore, that when he 
came into that House, which from an 
exceedingly long letter which had been 
published, it appeared he hoped to ac- 
complish by getting rid of parliamentary 
law and relying on the common law, the 
first thing he would do would be to pro- 
pose the dissolution of the hated Union ? 
He was not aware that the hon. member 
of the Catholic Association over the way 
had employed any of his eloquence in 
soothing the ardent temper of the “ Great 
Agitator.” On another occasion it was 
reported that the ‘‘ Great Agitator” said, it 
had taken him only six hours to get rid of 
the bill, the concocting of which occupied 
the ministry six weeks, in 1825. If his 
right hon. friend did not take care how he 
framed his new bill, perhaps this person 
might again slip his neck out of the col- 
lar, and set up another Catholic Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. V. Stuart said, he was sorry it was 
not in his power to give the gallant ad- 
iniral the information which he required. 
He was, however, happy to acquaint the 
gallant officer that the member for Clare 
had arrived in town, and would, he was 
sure, be happy to afford to the gallant ad- 
miral any information in his power, with 
respect to the proceedings of the Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. W. O’Brien expressed his concur- 
rence in any act which would put an end 
to the ascendancy of a faction, which 
already revelled in the anticipated triumph 
of a civil war. If any thing could enhance 
the value of this gift, it would be the grace 
and dignity with which it was conferred. 
He was sure he spoke the language of the 
Catholics of Ireland, when he said, that 
they felt grateful to the sovereign for the 
boon which was offered them. 
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Lord Milton said, he did not feel him- | have broken out, and of which the country 


self called upon to answer what had been | 
said respecting the proceedings of the | 
Catholic Association, or what had been | 
uttered by its members. He could only | 
answer for himself; and he must say, that, | 
unless the present measure were to be | 
accompanied by unqualified emancipation, | 
it would not be in his power to give it his | 
assent. He thought he could prove to his | 
hon, and gallant friend that he also was | 
bound to give his assent to the measure 
which was to follow, because he had said, 
that he considered the present bill only as 
the first chapter; and it appeared to him 
that a first must be succeeded by a second. 
Unless it were to be so followed, he must | 
say that he would not acquiesce in it, for | 
unqualified emancipation was the only 
terms on which he could support the bill 
before the House. He fully agreed with 
the right hon. Secretary who had intro- | 
duced the bill, that its anomalous character, 
and the extraordinary powers which it | 
conferred on the lord lieutenant, made it | 
less objectionable than if it had been more ! 
compatible with what was considered the | 
established form of the constitution. He | 





had for many years been in danger. It 
was not merely the Roman Catholics, it 
was not merely Ireland, but it was the 
empire at large that had been indebted, 
and deeply indebted, to the Catholic 
Association. Proud should he feel, if he 
could be useful in forwarding the deter- 
mination of government; and if what had 
been called the second chapter was to be 
granted, he thought the government 
entitled to say, that the Catholic Associa- 
tion should cease to exist. But if the 
second chapter should not, by any unfor- 
tunate circumstance, be carried into effect, 
at the period when this bill should expire, 
it would be very difficult to persuade him 
to assent to any measure calculated to 
prevent the revival of such an Association. 
No man could deny that our Catholic 
fellow subjects had serious grievances to 
complain of; and it was infinitely better 
that a body of men,having such grievances, 
should have an organ, like the Association, 
for the expression of their wrongs, and for 
the devising of measures of redress, than 
that they should, under the pressure of 
their wrongs, be betrayed into acts of out- 


thought it much less likely to injure the | rage and violence. He could not, therefore, 
constitution, or the cause of liberty, by a | concur with theexpressions of the hon. mem- 


measure which was anomalous and tem- 
porary, than by adopting any proceeding 
of a permanent character. The principal 
reason which had induced him to rise was, 


that he might be able, in some degree, to | 
vindicate the accused Association from the | 


attacks which had been made upon it. He 
thought that what had been urged against 
the Association was unfounded and unjust. 
He should first allude to one attack which 
had been made by an hon. baronet, the 
member for Kent. The hon. baronet had 
seemed to think, that the Catholic Asso- 
ciation had been guilty of every crime 
which it was possible for any men claiming 
or worthy of trust to commit. For his 
part, he thought the Irish, as well as the 
people of this country, greatly indebted to 
the Catholic Association. He would not 
deny that some individuals of the Associa- 
tion, who were smarting under unredressed 
wrongs, had occasionally been diverted 
into language not altogether consistent 


| ber for Kent, nor in those which the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin had used, 
in disparagement of the Catholic Associa- 
tion. With reference to the hon. baronet, 
the member for Kent, he was not surprised 
at the great warmth he had manifested on 
the present occasion; for undoubtedly 
there were some expressions which fell 
from the hon. member for Preston which, 
although not applicable to the members of 
that House, might nevertheless excite un- 
comfortable feelings in the minds of those 
persons who thought themselves desig- 
nated by them. He was convinced that 
they were not meant to allude to any of 
the members of that House. He hoped 
that the measures, in all their stages, would 
be discussed with that temper which would 
bring them to a successful termination. 
The hon. member for Kent had said, that 
he should have esteemed the right hon. 
Secretary more, if he had continued at the 
head of the party to which the hon. mem- 
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with perfect wisdom: but, on the other | ber belonged; but he would remind the 
hand, he must say, that by embodying the ; hon. baronet of what the right hon, gentle- 
public mind of the Catholic population of ; man had said on a former night; namely, 
Ireland in a form not absolutely illegal, | that there were occasions when sacrifices 
they had been of great benefit in prevent- | must be made by some party, and in such 
ing those outrages which must otherwise | cases those who made the greatest sacri- 
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fices were entitled to the greatest praise. 
If evidence were wanted, the proceedings 
of last night afforded strong proof of the 
fact that the right hon. gentleman had 
made the greatest sacrifices with regard to 
this question. So far from being deserving 
of attack for his conduct, the right hon. 

gentleman should be considered worthy of 
the applause and gratitude of his country. 

By sacrificing an apparent consistency, by 
maintaining which he would still have 
continued at the head of a great and 
powerful party in the country, he had 
raised himself in the estimation of all who 
were capable of estimating what conduct 
ought to be pursued by an honourable man 
on such trying occasions. 

Lord Morpeth said, he had not hitherto 
obtruded himself upon the House, partly 
because the sentiments which he must 
have felt on this occasion had been much 
more eloquently expressed by others, and 
partly because he did not wish to obstruct 
the general current of feeling, which seemed 
to have set in favour of the measures about 
to be adopted by the government. With 
regard to the measure proposed that even- 
ing by the right hon. gentleman, he did 
not feel disposed to quarrel with it; for, 
considering all things, the proposition was 
made as moderate as could, under the cir- 
cumstances, be expected. He must how- 
ever say, that he perfectly agreed with 
those who thought that the grant of eman- 
cipation was the best and indeed the only 
way of dissolving the Association. When 
the great measure had been determined on, 
to talk of the other seemed only a piece of 
tautology. The hon. member for Dublin had 
called that Association unconstitutional, 
inflammatory, and subversive of civil liberty 
and social order. This language was 
natural enough in those who obstinately 
adhered to the illiberal opinions which were 
now almost universally exploded. But he 
believed that whatever mistakes and errors 
the Catholic Association might have fallen 
into, they had paved the way, not only for 
the successful progress of the Catholic 
question, but, he thanked God, to the 
successful termination of the whole dis- 
pute. The hon. member for Dublin had 
charged them with having been guilty of 
almost every species of crime, and of all 
the insubordination which had been so 
fearfully described in the extracts which 
had been read by the right hon. gentleman 
from the correspondence of those best 
qualified to form a judgment upon the 
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subject. But if the hon. member had not 
been less anxious to ascertain the truth 
than to conciliate a party, he would have 
found that these alleged peace-breakers, 
had oftentimes been the préservers of the 
peace ; and he hoped that they would be 
in too good a humour with the present 
posture of their affairs to take any offence 
at what the learned member said. How- 
ever, he was now called upon to consent 
to a law for their suppression, and in this 
vote, under present circumstances, he felt 
himself prepared cheerfully to join ; but he 
was not sorry to have the opportunity of 
expressing the feelings which accompanied 
him in giving that concurrence. He felt 
willing to concede to the right hon. the 
Secretary of State, that it might have been 
prudent, in .achieving this great rite of 
national justice, to offer up some provi- 
sional sacrifice! But it was not customary 
to lead the victim to the altar amidst the 
hootings or the peltings of the crowd, but 
rather to invest him with sanctity of cha- 
racter: so he hoped that the legislature 
would not think it necessary, in the pre- 
sent case, to insult whilst they immolated, 
or to trample upon the victim after they 
had struck it to the earth. He hoped, 
however, that nothing he had said could 
lead any one to suppose that he wished to 
detract from the merits of those to whom 
they were indebted for this great national 
achievement. The author of a late 
esteemed work had said, in dedicating it to 
the dukeof Wellington, that he now under- 
stood why the soldiers of the tenth legion 
were so much attached to the person and 
fortunes of Cesar. To the British hero 
was, he trusted, reserved the greater glory 
of extending the attachment from the 
soldiers of a legion to the citizens of an 
empire. Having lately had an opportunity 
of visiting Ireland, he could the more 
feelingly appreciate the advantages which 
must accrue to those who were to be 
affected by this great measure. He there- 
fore personally felt doubly thankful for 
this decision of ministers, for it had con- 
verted him from a witness of the wrongs 
of Ireland to a prophet of her gratitude. 
Mr. Robert Grant said, that without 
the slightest feeling of disrespect towards 
the right hon. Secretary, and still less from 
any desire to embarrass him in the difficult 
and delicate situation in which he was pla- 
ced, he felt bound to declare that he had 
not been able to collect from the right hon. 
gentleman’s speech any distinct grounds 
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for the adoption of the important measure 
now proposed. The right hon. gentleman’s 
speech consisted but of two arguments— 
and a disquisition of the evils of the present 
state of society in the sister kingdom. 
This was all which the right hon. gentle- 
man’s speech contained. But what did 
that establish ?—not the necessity of the 
present measure, but of that ulterior mea- 
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the other, he was prepared to act in unison 
with the feeling of all who admitted that 
concession would be a blessing, and to be- 
stow unlimited approbation on those by 
whom that salutary work had been com- 
menced. Parliament, he thought, would 
best discharge its duty to the country by 
giving its full confidence to the monarch, 
whose British heart, and to the minister, 








sure to whichit had reference. He must | whose wise understanding, had suggested 
beg to say, that in the same degree in | this great national measure. He admitted 
which the right hon. gentleman’s arguments | that the government of the noble duke 


















established the necessity of the ulterior 
measure, it weakened the grounds of that | 


now before the House. The observations 


of the hon. baronet, the member for Kent, | 
resolved themselves into the question, that | 


if the measure before the House was ne- 
cessary at present, why was it not neces- 
sary three or four years ago? The fact was, 


that the Catholic Association wasa body | 


which owed its existence to the present 
state of the law; and any argument in 
support of its suppression, more strongly 
marked the necessity of that ulterior mea- 
sure, the announcement of which had given 
such general satisfaction to the House and 
the country. Having said thus much upon 
the general question, he must add, that he 
was, upon principle, averse to that general 
system of legislation for Ireland, which had 


for its 'object merely the preservation of | 
present tranquillity at the expence of the | 


general welfare and prosperity of that coun- 
try. He thought it rather injurious to 


couple the proposed measure with that | 
great and important one about to be intro- | 


duced, or rather to make this the prelimi- 
nary step to the other. That other mea- 
sure he looked upon as a safe, a wise and 
a just one; a measure calculated to secure 
the peace and tranquillity of the sister king- 
dom. But while he delivered these as his 
opinions, he begged to add that he intend- 
ed to support the motion ; and he would 
shortly state the grounds upon which he 
did so. The House would recollect, 
that there was this difference between the 
present and former state of the Catholic 
Question—that if emancipation were to be 
ultimately denied, then it would make little 
difference whether this bill were passed or 
not ; it would, in fact, be but adding one 
drop to the cauldron already boiling over ; 
whereas, if the other measure were to fol- 
low, the evil, if at all felt, would be only 
temporary. Looking, therefore, at the 
mischiefs of this measure on the one hand, 
and the great blessings of concession on 





might see a good reason for the course 
they proposed to pursue. He had listened 
to the statement made that evening, and 
though he did not believe that any of the 
proceedings of the Association were 
| secrets—for the whole of their proceedings 
| lay on the surface, and could be known at 
| a glance; still there might exist circum- 
| stances, and he knew there existed preju- 
| dices, which might render the putting 
' down the Association a step which would 
| facilitate the greater measure; for (with- 
out pretending to know any moreon the sub- 
ject of the alarms whichhad existed, than had 
been publicly stated) he would admit that 
the continued existence of that body might 
act as a friction wheel, and retard the pro- 
gress of the question, for the successful 
progress of which he was anxious. He 
would, therefore, bestowing his full confi- 
dence on government, and thankful to’ 
them for what they proposed to do, not 
only not retard the measure before the 
House, but do all in his power, with heart 
and hand, to expedite it; because by so 
| doing he felt he should accelerate the 
| other. 

| Mr. Bankes said, he would ask the hon. 
| member, who seemed to think that the 
putting down the Catholic Association in 
| the first instance was not the wisest 
| course, whether he did not think that 
Association dangerous to the public peace 
and inconsistent with the constitution ; 
and if so, how he could for a moment 
contend that it ought not to be sup- 
pressed ? He had heard from: a _ noble 
lord an eulogium upon that body,—and he 
hoped it would prove its funeral oration; 
but if, as it now seemed to be admitted 
by all, the Association was illegal, he 
would ask his majesty’s government, why 
it had been allowed to endure so long? 
He brought this as a direct charge against 
them. They had heard the letters read 
that evening, and no doubt they fully 
bore out the object intended, and proved 
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the mischievous and dangerous tendency 
of that body. But those letters covered 
only a period of four months. Had not 
the Association been in existence for 
years? This very evening was, to a day, 
the fourth anniversary of the discussion in 
the House respecting the illegality of the 
Association. It was at that time con- 
tended, from the opposite side of the 
House, that it was a body which ought 
not to be allowed to exist,and the suppres- 
sion of which was necessary to the public 
peace of Ireland. The bill for suppressing 
it was brought in by lord Liverpool’s go- 
vernment, in 1825, and on that occasion 
they had heard the speech of the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Goulburn), the then 
secretary for Ireland, in which was detailed 
the dangerous nature of that body, with 
as much horror of its illegality and dan- 
gerous tendency as the right hon. Secre- 
tary had done this evening. The bill 
was passed, but the Association was not 
put down. How were they to understand 
this? Were the government playing at 
fast and loose with them? Were they 
advocating the suppression of the Associa- 
tion in that House, and at the same time 
basely and scandalously conniving at and 
encouraging it out of doors? Was that 
the course they had pursued? Why not 
try to put it down if they had the power ? 
and if they had not, why had they not 
come to parliament for such power as 
would be sufficient for that purpose ? 
What were the members of government 
in Ireland, or their subordinate agents, 
doing? Was it possible that they did 
not see the danger, or that having the 
power, some of those agents, to forward 
their own political views, did not carry 
the law against the Association into effect. 
He brought it as a charge against them, 
that they had neglected their duty in 
this most important matter. After all 
that had been heard in the House on this 
subject—after the act had been passed, 
empowering government to put it down— 
what occurred? Its existence was re- 
newed, and it went on daily increasing in 
daring and audacity, and no step was 
taken by the government to suppress it. 
He would ask, was not such conduct, on 
the part of the officers of government in 
Ireland an encouragement to the body 
which it was their duty to have put down ? 
How could his right hon. friend opposite 
get out of this charge? The hon. gen- 
tleman, who, as a member of the Associa- 
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tion, had endeavoured to defend it, had 
only acted consistently in supporting a 
body to which he belonged, and he be- 
lieved, that if that Association had not 
been allowed to exist so long, there would 
not have been found at the present day so 
many members of that House in favour 
of the measures now proposed; but he 
again asked, why it had been allowed to 
exist for so long a time? Why had not 
such a measure as the one now before the 
House been brought in long before. As 
to the measure itself, he entirely concurred 
in it, and he fully approved of the manner 
in which the suppression was to be effec - 
ed; for, as a remedy, it would be more 
effectual, and would trench less on any 
constitutional privilege, than a more spe- 
cific measure. It would effectually check 
the momentary danger. As tothe time, 
he could not help expressing his regret, 
that what was now to be done had not been 
done long ago. He was sorry to have any 
reason to regret the acts of those to whom 
he had been accustomed to look up with 
respect for their consistency and devotion 
to constitutional principles, but he felt 
much concern in saying, that he could not 
speak in commendatory terms of the re- 
cent changes of sentiment which had been 
proclaimed. He felt that the character of 
public men was public property; and 
nothing tended to lower that character 
more than such sudden changes and con- 
versions, especially when unaccompanied 
by any change of circumstances to account 
for them, or render them necessary. 

The Marquis of Tavistock said, he felt 
great pleasure at the manly and liberal 
spirit evinced by the noble duke at the 
head of the government, and by the right 
hon. gentleman opposite. In avowing his 
gratification at the new aspect of things, 
he was sure he expressed a sentiment 
which was shared with him by a large 
majority of the educated, enlightened, and 
the intellectual, portion of the community. 
It was impossible for him not to feel a 
wish that the great measure of Catholic 
Emancipation had been unfettered by any 
thing which might not only appear useless 
and unnecessary in itself, but called for 
by existing circumstances, tending to 
take from the boon a portion of its grace 
and dignity. But, on the other hand, as 
practical and general improvement ought 
to be the end of all political measures, and 
the aim of all public service, it must 
always be considered that, in the attain- 
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ment of an object of importance, there 
must be some choice of evil and some 
sacrifice of individual advantage; espe- 
cially where so great an end as the freedom 
of Ireland was at issue. He, for one, 
should never forgive himself, if, for the 
sake of obtaining all that he desired, he 
were to run counter to the measures of 
those, without whose co-operation the 
desired end could not be attained, and 
thus forfeit altogether the attainment of a 
great good, accompanied though it were 
with the risk of a small evil. He eon- 
sidered that the good which was now 
promised would be permanent, while the 
price to be paid for it was small and tem- 
porary. It was a source of most lively 
satisfaction to him, that the true state of 
the case had at length forced itself upon 
the understandings of his majesty’s go- 
vernment; that they at length saw the 
wisdom, the policy, and the expediency, 
of consulting the public voice, and of 
acknowledging the principles by which 
alone the true interests of the country 
were to be secured and promoted. He 
rejoiced that their minds had been en- 
lightened on this subject, while there was 
yet time to save the country from the 
consequences which a perseverance in 
the former policy threatened. He hoped 
and trusted, therefore, that this measure 
would be allowed to pass without any 
opposition on the part of those friends 
with whom he had been in the habit of 
acting. For his own part, he felt so 
anxious for the success of the great ques- 
tion of Catholic Emancipation, and so 
satisfied in finding it in the hands of the 
right hon. Secretary and the noble duke 
at the head of his majesty’s government, 
that he was anxious to give his most 
cordial support to this great work of 
peace, order, and freedom, so long as it 
was in his power to do so consistently 
with his general principles. But ministers 
required no aid at his hands. Their 
greatest strength would be found in the 
wisdom of their policy, and their strongest 
and surest defence in the affection, grati- 
tude, and confidence of the country. He 
begged pardon for having detained the 
House with the expression of opinions 
which, perhaps, were not interesting to 
those who heard him; but having, all his 
life, opposed the measures of those who 
were now at the head of the government, 
he could not suffer the opportunity to pass 
of testifying his satisfaction, when they at 
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length showed themselves disposed to con- 
cede this important measure of justice. 
Mr. Doherty (Solicitor general for Ire- 
land) said, that having been for some 
time connected with the Irish government, 
it would naturally be expected that heshould 
say something in defence of the conduct 
of the law officers of the Crown in that 
country. If, however, he had wished to 
remain silent, the speech of the hon. 
member for Dorsetshirerendered it impera- 
tive upon him to say a few words, as well 
in his own defence as in that of his col- 
leagues in office. Indeed, he felt it due 
to himself, to the hon. member, and to the 
House, to enter into some explanation of 
his conduct. The hon. member had 
asked, why it was, that the Catholic Asso- 
ciation had not been put down years ago ? 
Why the government did not make the 
attempt—or why it did not dismiss those 
subordinate officers of the Crown, who 
were unable, or unwilling, or who were 
so base—for so the hon. member had 
put it—-as to encourage the Association 
and to neglect their duty of enforcing the 
law against it, in order to forward their 
own individual views. These were the 
questions which the hon. member had 
asked, and though the term with which 
one of them had been accompanied did 
not entitle it to the courtesy of an answer, 
yet he would give it, as due to the House 
and to the government. In the outset he 
took leave to say, that he had no difficulty 
whatever in justifying the consistency and 
propriety of his own conduct, with respect 
to the course adopted in Ireland. Whe- 
ther he was right or wrong, his conduct 
continued thesame now that it ever had been 
on this great question. Whether right or 
wrong, he had on all occasions, in or out 
of parliament, béen opposed to the Asso- 
ciation, and in favour of emancipation ; 
and in any thing which he had ever said 
against the one, or in support of the 
other, he had not deserved the taunts 
which the hon. member for Dorset had soun- 
sparingly, and he must add, so unfeelingly 
and wantonly cast against him. He held 
office before the present administration 
came into power, and in his place in that 
House he had stated, that it was impossible 
that things could remain as they then were 
in Ireland. He had said this so dispassion- 
ately, and so free from all bias of party, 
as to draw upon him the suspicion and 
distrust of both. He had then told the 
House that they must make up their 
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minds to go back to the ancient system of 
coercion, or to proceed in the proposed 
course of conciliation; and he had im- 
plored every hon. member who heard him 
to consider the whole question calmly, 
coolly, and dispassionately. He thanked 
God that that advice had been taken. 
He thanked God that government had 
re-examined the subject with the deep 
interest which its importance demanded, 
and with such happy results; and if, 
after the eloquent appeal which he had 
heard in support of the view they had 
taken of it, he regretted what the hon. 
member for Dorset had said of the disgrace 
attaching to the characters of public men ; 
his regret arose from a feeling of pity for 
the constitution of that man’s mind, who 
could think that a change of system after 
due deliberation was a disgraceful derelic- 
tion of public principle. The hon. mem- 
ber should bear in mind, that they met 
there as a deliberative assembly; but to 
little purpose did they sit there night after 
night listening to those who had the 
advantage of a nearer view of the effects 
of this subject in Ireland than was ever 
enjoyed by the hon. member, if they were 
determined never to move from the same 
point, the same altitude, and the same 
position with resBect to it. To little 
purpose could they claim the character of 
a deliberative assembly, if they commenced 
their deliberations with a fixed opinion 
and determination, that it should remain 
unchanged. This was the language which 
he had formerly addressed to the House, 
and eight months additional experience 
prompted him to repeat the same argu- 
ments, with more confidence, and an 
increased consciousness of their force. 
The events of every day and every hour 
strengthened his conviction, that things 
in Ireland were progressively, and rapidly 
becoming worse and worse. If, then, he 
told the House in 1828, that things could 
not remain as they were, with more con- 
fidence did he reiterate the warning now. 
The right hon. gentleman, the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, had 
been taunted and twitted, as if the im- 
pressions of his mind had been altered 
merely by what had occurred since the last 
meeting of the House; but he claimed for 
the right hon. gentleman the benefit of 
looking at what had happened both before 
and since ; and, putting all together, he re- 
joiced that the right hon. gentleman had 
come to the conclusion, that things in Ire- 
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land could no longer remain as they were. 
Other hon. members might pride them- 
selves upon their consistency, and antici- 
pate the gratification of returning to their 
constituents nothing altered in their views 
and principles, but the hon. member for 
Dorsetshire must give him leave to say, 
that those to whom the security of the 
constitution, and the safety of the lives and 
properties of all the people of this realm 
were intrusted, were bound to look at the 
question in all its bearings. He rejoiced 
that those who now directed the councils 
of his majesty had become convinced of 
the force of circumstances, which in them- 
selves rendered an alteration of measures 
essential. But suppose that, in addition 
to the facts which had been already over 
and over again stated, he assured the 
House that there was now superadded all 
the bitterness of that feeling which tended 
to poison justice at its very source, and to 
corrupt it in all its branches, and which 
endangered the public peace every day and 
every hour—that, since he had last ad- 
dressed the House, religious feeling had 
been called in to imbitter the strife, and 
had spread its remorseless asperity to an 
extent which was scarcely credible—that 
it had been called into action, on one 
side and on the other, to a degree which 
alarmed all who were sincerely anxious 
for the good of the country. But there 
were Other considerations which ought to 
press themselves upon the attention of the 
hon. member for Dorset in reference to 
this subject. When the hon. member 
attacked the government with not having 
put down the Association since 1825, 
he argued as if there had been only one 
government since then. Did the hon. 
member consider how many govern- 
ments had been formed within that 
period? how many members of those go- 
vernments deeply sympathised with the 
grievances of the Catholics, and were so 
convinced of the justice of their cause as 
to believe that measures of coercion would 
not succeed in suppressing their complaints 
and their assemblies — that conciliation 
would render all coercive measures unne- 
cessary, and that without it they would 
be worse than useless? He had voted 
against the Association in 1825; but 
it should be recollected that since then we 
had had a new parliament, and it was by 
no means certain that the present parlia- 
ment would repose the same confidence 
in, or intrust similar powers to, a ministry, 
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unless some hopes were held out, that the | 
coercive measure was to be immediately | 
followed by one of concession. He would | 
admit that some members would adopt | 
the former without embracing the latter 
course ; but he would not now go into the 
question how far that feeling extended. 
He would come to what the hon. member 
had said of the subordinate law officers of 
the government in Ireland, of whom he 
had stated, that some of them had dis- | 
graced themselves by neglecting to enforce 
the law, in order to forward their own 
political views. Of his own conduct, he 
had before spoken. He would now say, 
that the officer of government, his right 
hon. and learned colleague, the Attorney- 
general of Ireland, on whom more par- | 
ticularly would have devolved the duty | 
of enforcing the law against the Associa- | 
tion, had that course been deemed advisable, | 
was as cordial a supporter of the general , 
politics embraced by the hon. member for | 
Dorset as the hon. member’s heart could , 
wish. When he said this, he begged leave 
to guard himself against the chance of 
misconstruction, by adding that his right | 
hon. and learned colleague was too manly 
and straight forward on all occasions to 
conceal his opinions upon public subjects, 
and at the same time too strict in the 
discharge of his public functions to allow | 
himself to be influenced by any considera- 
tion whatever beyond his duty to the public. 
He had only referred to his known political 
opinions for the purpose of showing, that 
whatever neglect of duty the hon. member 
for Dorset might attribute to himself, his 
right hon. and learned colleague could not 
be considered as a co-conspirator with 
him. The hon. member should also re- 
member, that for a considerable portion of | 
the time to which he has referred, his right | 
hon. friend, the present chancellor of the. 
Exchequer was in office, and from his 
known opinions on the subject of the Ca- 
tholic question, he was not a man likely to 
be influenced by such a partiality for the As- | 
sociation, as to neglect his public duties, and | 
not prosecute it, if prosecution were neces- | 
sary. He could state with the most perfect | 
Sincerity, that scarcely a day had elapsed | 
since the time of his appointment to the | 
office which he had the honour to fill, in 
which his attention had not been pointedly | 
directed to this subject. It had placed | 
him in an attitude of distrust and suspicion | 
with men with whom he had long been 
connected by every bond of friendship 
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and affection. He had watched their 
debates with the strictest vigilance, he had 
observed them with the closest anxiety ; 
but he was bound to tell the hon. member 
for Dorsetshire, that after all his vigilance, 
and all his anxiety, it was the unanimous 
opinion of all his colleagues on the other 
side of the Channel, that it would have 
been an useless task to have undertaken a 
prosecution against any individual for his 
conduct in the Catholic Association, and 
that an abortive attempt at prosecution 
would have been worse than useless, 
inasmuch as it would have created irrita- 
tion, without putting down the Association. 
He would not, upon the present occasion, 
enter into a detail of all the circumstances 
which, in his opinion, rendered it impolitic 
to attack the Catholic Association—he 
would confine himself to saying, that it 
was a matter of extreme difficulty to draw 
up a bill of indictment against seven 
millions of people. He did believe that, 
baffled and hampered as the legal advisers 
of the Crown were, the wisest plan which 
they could pursue was, to confess the real 
truth—that it was a matter of extreme 
difficulty to frame such an indictment. 
—He trusted that he had now said suffi- 
cient to exculpate himself from the charge 
of having acquiesced in the continuance of 
the Catholic Association. In his opinion, 
there could be nothing so base as for any 
individual to attempt to forward his own 
political views by a partial administration 
of the laws. He had, however, two duties 
to perform, distinct in themselves and in 
the time and place in which they could 
be properly performed. If he wished the 
law to be changed, it was not for him to 
alter it in the administration of his office. 
In that House he might urge the pro- 
priety of making that change; but in his 
office in Ireland, he had nothing to do but 
administer it. If he had done otherwise, 
he was sure the Protestant community 
would have had ground to complain, and 
they would have complained, but they 
had not done so: and he looked upon that 
circumstance as a strong proof that he had 
neither neglected nor overstepped his duty. 
Having told the hon. member for Dorset 
how he was situated in his office in Ireland, 
he implored the hon. gentleman to bear 
with him, while he pointed out some of 
the difficulties which surrounded the course 
which the government had to pursue in 
that country, and he would beg of him 
then calmly and dispassionately to delibe- 
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rate upon the actual state of the question. 
The public sentiment in favour of the 
success of the Catholic claims had been 
spreading, not for one, two, or three years, 
but had been rapidly and progressively 
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increasing, and the feeling of the people of | 


this country had been ripening for its 
accomplishment. How was this feeling to 
be ascertained? He knew no other way 


of correctly judging of the sense of the | 


country, than by the voices of the repre- 
sentatives of the people in that place. 
Without undervaluing the importance of 
popular accord, he utterly disclaimed any 
mode of collecting the sense of the people 
except from the votes of their representa- 
tives. If a minister had wished to carry 
a stronger measure against the Associa- 
tion, he believed he might say, from the 
state of the House, that it would have 
been an abortiveattempt. The impression 
of the country was evinced by increasing 
majorities from time to time. Give him 
leave to suppose. that this question had 
been carried again, as it had repeatedly 
been carried before, by a majority in that 
House. Give him leave to suppose 
that that majority should go on, as he 
had no doubt that it would go on, 
increasing and to increase — give him 
leave to suppose also, that the wishes 
of such a majority should again be 
defeated, as it had before been defeated, 
by a majority of adverse votes in the other 
House of parliament—was there no diffi- 
culty, he would ask, in such a situation ? 
But again—give him leave to suppose 
that the majorities of the two Houses of 
parliament should concur in favouring the 


repeal of the disabilities affecting their | 
Cathclic fellow-subjects, and that their | 
views should meet with obstacles in ano- | 


ther quarter, which it would be irregular 
for him to mention, except as a third branch 


of the legislature—was there no danger 


and difficulty, he would ask, in a situation, 
which must inevitably tend to produce 
discontent and dissatisfaction in the mind 
of the subject towards a quarter where no 
subject ought to feel discontent and dis- 
satisfaction? He therefore contended, 
that the wise:t course which ministers 
could pursue, was to take the management 
of such a question into their own hands, 
and to disembarrass the officers of govern- 


ment, as far as human prudence would | 


permit, from the difficulties in which its 
unsettled state was certain to involve them. 
All persons who had voted with the hon. 
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| member for Dorsetshire had justified their 
| votes by their apprehensions of prospec- 
| tive dangers. He justified his vote by 
| the present dangers. . The dangers which 
hon. members urged as a reason for not 
settling this question were doubtful, 
distant, uncertain and speculative; the 
dangers which led him to demand a 
| settlement of it, were plain, and urgent, 
and undeniable. Was it not therefore 
the duty, the imperious duty, of a wise 
minister to accede to the declared 
decisions of parliament, especially when 
by so doing the empire obtained a pros- 
pect of seeing —its peace and prospe- 
rity secured and its power consolidated 
on the most impregnable foundations ? 
Here, however, he would observe, that the 
realization of that prospect mainly de- 
pended upon the manner in which the pre- 
sent question was to be carried through 
parliament. Giving full credit to the 
former opponents of this measure for the 
most honourable and conscientious mo- 
tives, and fora sincere desire to support 
the stability of the constitution and the 
welfare of the country, he would implore 
them to consider seriously how far they 
were likely to add to both by the conduct 
which they were then pursuing. We had 
been told of danger arising to the country : 
and certainly there might be great danger 
in appealing, as we saw some individuals 
now appealing, to the passions and preju- 
dices of the vulgar. They were influential 
persons, and many of them deserved to be 
so, with the people of England; and if, 
when lookingat public events, they should 
be inevitably led to the conclusion, that 
this question must now be carried let them 
lend their assistance to carry it in such a 
manner as will give it the appearance of 
an act of grace and favour, as will make 
it come with healing on its wings, and as 
will lull to rest the angry feelings and ex- 
cited passions of a divided nation. As we 
had tried a variety of counsels in our old 
course of coercion without success, let 
them now join with usin trying a new 
course under the auspices of ministers, 
who had had the courage to take upon 
themselves all the odium and responsibility 
of advising it. Let them see whether such 
a course would not be productive of all 
the good effects, which its advisers at- 
tached to it. When he said ‘all the 
good effects,” he did not mean to have it 
understood that all those effects would be 
visible immediately. He would beg leave 
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toremind the House of what so humble 
an individual as himself had said in the 
last session of parliament, and what he 
would venture to repeat again—namely, 
that the carrying of this question would 
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be doing every thing for Ireland: without | 
it, we could do nothing for the ameliora-_ 
tion of that country ; with it we might do | 


every thing. In saying that all its good 
effects would not be immediately visible 
it was only to guard against unnecessary 
expectations, and to prevent individuals 
who sowed in exaggerated hope from reap- 
ing in disappointment and despair.—With 
respect to the allusions which had been 
made to the quarter from which this pro- 
position emanated, he would only remark, 
that for his own part he cared not from 
what quarter it came, so long as it had 
come. Still there was one observation 
which, in common justice, he felt himself 
bound to make. Nothing could be more 
honourable than the conduct of the gen- 
tlemen opposite, who, from the outset, had 
continued, through good report and 
through bad report, through obloquy and 
danger, to be the firm, steady, and un- 
compromising advocates of this important 
question. They had now cheerfully come 
forward to give their support to a govern- 
ment, which for the first time in our his- 
tory, had determined to take it up asa 
government question, thereby giving it its 
only prospect of success. He also felt 
himself called upon to sympathize with 
his right hon. friend, the member for 
Liverpool, that the great and illustrious 
statesman, who had so often flung the 
brilliancy of his talents over this great 
cause, had not lived long enough to wit- 
ness its triumph. He sincerely deplored 
the premature fate which had deprived 
him of an enjoyment which would have 
afforded him such exquisite gratification. 
He was not sorry, however, that the same 
individual, who had reaped the reward of 
Mr. Canning’s exertions in sowing the 
seeds of the Spanish contest in South 
America, should also reap the harvest of 
his great eloquence on this more important 
and more benevolent question. It had 
been said with no less truth than beauty, 
that praises were not apt to vegetate on 
the tomb, but that if they did, they struck 
root downwards, and bore little fruit up- 
wards. He did not expect that any praises 


which so insignificant an individual as 
himself might bestow on that illustrious 
statesman would bear fruit to his memory. 
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| Watered as it had been by the tears of ail 

the noble spirits in both hemispheres, it 
| little needed his eulogy; still, he wished 
to offer his sincere and humble testimony 
to the perseverance with which his lament- 
ed friend had struggled, from the com- 
mencement to the close of his political 
career, for the emancipation of his Catho- 
lic fellow-subjects. Such testimony was, 
he knew, unavailing to the dead, and 
might, perhaps, be painful to the living ; 
but he considered the success of this great 
question as crowning the fame of Mr. 
Canning, and transmitting it with fresh 
honours to the admiration of posterity. 
May the result of our labours this evening 
justify all the anticipations which he en- 
tertained of them ; and may we date from 
it the commencement of a new state of 
things, pregnant with peace and prospe- 
rity to the British empire ! 

Mr. Huskisson said, that, after the able 
and eloquent speech of his hon. and 
learned friend, the Solicitor-general for Ire- 
land, in every statement of which he 
agreed, and every feeling of which he ad- 
mired, he could assure the House that he 
should trespass but shortly upon its indul- 
gence. Indeed, it was not his intention, 
when he entered the House that evening, 
to offer himself at all to their notice; but 
the speech of the hon. member for Dorset- 
shire had compelled him to change his in- 
tention, and to break the silence he had 
determined to keep. His hon. and 
learned friend had given a more formal 
reply to the observations of the hon. mem- 
ber for Dorsetshire than, in his opinion, 
they deserved. His hon. and learned 
friend had successfully vindicated that 
part of the government with which he was 
more particularly connected, and which 
had been charged with the execution of 
the law, of the non-execution of which 
the honourable member for Dorsetshire so 
loudly complained.~ But, as he had been 
in the councils of his majesty during the 
alleged period of such misconduct on the 
part of the government, and as he had 
belonged to the cabinet which the hon. 
member had accused of conniving at the 
designs, and of nurturing the growth, of 
that dangerous Association, which had 
been in undisturbed existence, he said, 
for the last four years, he trusted that 
the House would allow him to say, that 
it was necessary for him also to vindi- 
cate his part of the government from the 





aspersions which had been cast so unjustly 
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upon it. That vindication was most 
easy; and, strange to say, was afforded 
to him by the speech of the hon. member 
himself. The hon. member seemed to 
think, that the measure now suggested by 
his right hon. friend, was a very proper 
measure to put down that Association. 
He also agreed with that opinion; but, 
if the measure had been proposed by 
itself, he should have been bound to cen- 
sure it as a total suspension of the consti- 
tution in Ireland; and he should not have 
been prepared, whilst the wrongs of the 
Catholics were unredressed, to suspend 
the constitution permanently in that coun- 
try. And that was the short, but as he 
thought, complete answer he would give 
the hon. gentleman with respect to the 
censure which the hon. member had passed 
upon the ministry, of which he had been 
amember. With reference to the period 
to which the hon. member for Dorsetshire 
had alluded, he was called upon to de- 
clare, that the act of parliament which 
was passed four years ago had undergone 
long and serious deliberation, on the part 
of ministers. He declared further, that it 
would have been impossible, in the way of 
definition, provision, and enactment, to 
have gone further than that act did, with- 
out interfering improperly with the rights 
and privileges of the subject generally : 
and that, from the period in which that act 
was passed, down to the period in which 
he ceased to have a share in his majesty’s 
councils, the government had been most 
anxious to give full efficacy, as far as was 
consistent with the liberty of the subject, 
to such provisions of it, as were intended 
to guard against the mischief of the Ca- 
tholic Association. When he first saw 
the mode in which that act was evaded in 
Ireland, his mind was made up to this 
conclusion—that there was no mode of 
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terminating the danger arising from that 
Association, without vesting in the govern- 
ment a considerable portion of arbitrary | 
power; indeed such a portion as it was | 
now proposed to vest, for a time, in the | 
government of Ireland. Now, he would | 
ask the hon. member for Dorsetshire, whe- 
ther he was prepared to place such power | 
in the Irish government permanently ? 
He was not at liberty to state to the House 
what passed in his majesty’s councils du- , 
ring the period in which he had the honour 
of enjoying a seat at the council board, 
neither was it necessary that he should do 
so; he was at liberty, however, to state 
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this,—that having come to the conclusion 
which he had just declared to the House, 
he could not help coming to another con- 
clusion also; and that was, that, con- 
sistently with his public duty, he could not 
grant to the government that arbitrary 
power which was necessary to put down 
the Catholic Association, without putting 
an end, at the same time, to the cruel 
system of exclusion which called that As- 
sociation into existence. Whether in 
office, or out of office, he never would 
have agreed to such a measure of coercion 
as the present, particularly if it was to hea 
permanent measure, unless it had been 
accompanied at the same time by an as- 
surance, that the evil which the Associa- 
tion sought to remedy was going to be 
abated. He trusted that he had now vin- 
dicated the government from the harsh 
imputations which had been thrown by 
the hon. member for Dorsetshire upon the 
responsible advisers of his majesty for the 
last four years; and that he had also 
stated enough to show that he meant 
strenuously and sincerely to support the 
measure which had that evening been pro- 
posed by his right hon. friend. He should 
support it, because it appeared to him ne- 
cessary to put down an Association which, 
in the language of his Majesty’s Speech, 
was “‘ dangerous to the public peace, and 
inconsistent with the spirit of the consti- 
tution.” He supported it, because it was 
now more necessary than ever to put down 
that Association, inasmuch as there was 
a degree of fearful excitement existing 
between the two great religious parties in 
Ireland, which, if not repressed, might 
break out, at any moment, into actual col- 
lision and violence. He approved of it 
as a preliminary measure to the great 
work of emancipation, because he felt that, 
during the discussion of a question which 
came so directly home to the bosom of 
the community, that excitement might be 
still further increased, and attain a most 
alarming height, owing to the misrepre- 
sentations which might accidentally get 
abroad. He agreed with the noble lord, 


_ the member for Bedfordshire, that in prac- 


tical politics government had often a 


| choice only of two evils, and that conse- 


quently there must often be compromises 
to avoid collisions between extreme opi- 
nions. It was the duty of ministers to 
try the effect of such a compromise in the 
present case, provided they kept in view 
the object for which it was effected ; and 
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therefore he was prepared to give his sup- 
port to the compromise which the present 
government was making between two con- 
tending factions, and to the mode in which 
they were making it. He confessed he 
saw in this proceeding, embracing the two 
measures, an anxious desire on the part of 
government to produce a spirit of concord, 
and of mutual conciliation. Having men- 
tioned the words conciliation and concord, 
he begged to say that he for one joined 
with the hon. member for Kent in depre- 
cating any imputations of unworthy mo- 
tives, or any thing like acrimonious or vio- 
lent language, on the part of any of the 
members of that House, whatever opi- 
nions they might formerly have held or 
might now entertain. It was not neces- 
sary for a gentleman whose character was 
so highly esteemed by the House as that 
of his hon. friend to vindicate himself from 
the taunts of the hon. member for Preston. 
He deprecated the use of such language 
upon all occasions. He trusted that the 
House, in discussing this question, would 
proceed with the same temper, moderation, 
and forbearance, which it had displayed on 
all former occasions when it was under dis- 
cussion. As his hon. friend had alluded to 
publications out of doors, which were car- 
ried on in a very different spirit from that 
which he had ventured to recommend to 
the House, he trusted that if his hon. 
friend should take up any of the publica- 
tions of the day, and should find a letter 
in them addressed to the Protestant People 
of England, by a person of no small in- 
fluence, who, from his connexion with the 
county of Kent, could not but be in inter- 
course with his hon. friend,—he trusted, 
he said, that if his hon. friend should find 
a letter from a noble personage, desig- 
nating the majority of both Houses of 
parliament as ‘‘ degenerate senators”* he 
trusted, he repeated, that such language 


* Mr. Huskisson here alluded to the fol- 
lowing passage in the earl of Winchilsea’s 
Address to the Protestants of Great Britain— 
“Though the great body of your degenerate 
Senators are prepared to sacrifice, at the shrine 
of treason and rebellion, that constitution for 
which our ancestors so nobly fought and died, 
yet I feel confident that our gracious sove- 
reign, true to the sacred oath which he has 
taken upon the altars of our country to defend 
our Constitution and our Religion from that 
Church which is bent upon their destruction, 
will not turn a deaf ear to the prayers and sup- 
plications of his Royal Protestapt subjects,” 
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addressed to the Protestant People of 
England, and appealing to their worst pas- 
sions and prejudices, would only serve to 
draw from his hon. friend the same good- 
humoured admonition, which he had heard 
him administer that evening with so much 
good effect to the hon. member for Pres- 
ton. 

Sir F, Blake said, he thought that the 
Roman Catholic Association possessed 
greater power than was generally ima- 
gined ; as an instance of which he might 
mention, that some supposed that power 
to be so great as to fancy, that the duke 
of Wellington had been intimidated by it 
into a compliance with the concessions 
they demanded. He did not believe that 
himself, for he considered the duke was a 
man not to be intimidated into any thing. 
In his opinion the right hon. Secretary of 
State for the Home Department had been 
guilty of no inconsistency in his conduct. 
He had not renounced his opinion, but 
had only yielded to the pressure of the 
times. ‘ Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere 
culpa,” might truly be said of the right 
hon. gentleman. He asked the impugners 
of the right hon. gentleman what they 
would be at? Would they exclude for 
ever and ever the Roman Catholics from all 
civil rights 2? Such a course was next to 
impossible in the present state of society. 
If the hon. member for Dorsetshire were 
prime minister in the room of the duke of 
Wellington [a laugh] he would not be able 
to carry any measure that could put down 
the Association, without at the same time 
giving a boon to Ireland ; or if any such 
measure were carricd what would be the 
result? Nothing short of a civil war.— 
How much wiser was it to endeavour to 
bind in the bonds of conciliation the peo- 
ple of the whole empire ; and he trusted 
that that conciliation would be productive 
of the happiest results. 

Lord Palmerston said, he hoped the 
House would permit him to state, which 
he would do very shortly, the views which 
guided him in voting upon this occasion.— 
He confessed that it would have been more 
agreeable to him, if the great measure of 
Catholic emancipation had not been cou- 
pled with this measure to put down the 
Catholic Association. Hecould have wished 
that that measure, which ought to be, and, 
he was sure, would be, a measure of grace 
and favour, had not been coupled withany 
measure of coercion. Hethought that it 
would have been more manly, more gene~ 
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rous, and more wise for Parliament not to 
have accompanied so glorious a measure 
with any proceeding calculated to produce 
an unpleasant feeling. He could have 
wished that the Association had been al- 
lowed to have died a natural death—a con- 
sequence that must inevitably have fol- 
lowed, if that cause on which its existence 
depended had been taken away. Its ex- 
istence depended on a national grievance ; 
and the moment that grievance wasremoved, 
it would wither on the stalk, and would 
not have required to be cut down by the 
hand of the legislature. His first objec- 
tion tothe present measure was, that it 
was unnecessary, considering the course 
which they were going hereafter to pursue ; 
and his next objection was, that if they did 
not follow that course it was perfectly in- 
effectual, for there was no act of parlia- 
ment, consistent with the spirit of the 
English constitution which could put down 
the Catholic Association, except an act of 
emancipation. Putdown the Association ! 
They might as well talk of putting down 


the winds of Heaven, or of chaining the | 


ceaseless tides of the ocean. The Catho- 
lic Association had been spoken of as if it 


were a corporeal being capable of being | 


grasped by the arm of the law. It was 


ne such thing. The Catholic Association , 
Its spirit was | 
| friend had acted in a direct, manly, and 


was the people of Ireland. 
caused by the grievance of the nation, and 
its seat was the bosom of seven millions of 
its population. 
talk of putting down the Association, ex- 


cept by removing the cause to which the | 
But as | 


he knew that the opinions of many persons , 


Association owed its existence. 


were to be consulted on this question, he 
was willing if the granting of this bill 
was likely to make them converts to the 
cause of liberality, to make a temporary 


sacrifice of principle for so material an ad- , 


vantage. When they had it in their pow- 
er to build a bridge of gold between the 
two countries, it was unwise to build only 
a bridge of iron: he would assist, how- 
ever, in erecting that bridge, rather than 
go without a bridge at all. He could not 
help expressing the satisfaction which he 
felt, in common with the nation at large, 


at ihe determination which the government | 
allusion, be permitted to say, that they 


had at last taken to give peace to Ireland. 
The measure would open a career of hap- 
piness to Ireland, which for centuries she 
had been forbidden to taste, and to Eng- 
land a prospect of commercial prosperity 
and national strength, which had hitherto 


It was therefore idle to | 


' was now so violently attacked. 


_come forward in its support : 
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been unknown to her annals. The labours 
of the present session would form in his- 
tory a sortof time-mark, which would be 
found to separate the shadows of the morn- 
ing twilight from the full blaze of the risen 
sun: they would be recurred to not as 
a monument of the crime or ambition of 
men, nor of the misfortunes or convulsions 
of society, but as a monument of the calm 
deliberations of a watchful legislature, 
would make the authors of them pass down 
to future generations as objects of grati- 
tude and veneration. His right hon. 
friend, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, had been attacked, on ac- 
count of the inconsistency. which appeared 
between his past and his present conduct. 
As to the angry taunts which had been 
cast upon him by a party, not only stung 
by disappointment that this measure was 


granted, but also stung by disappointment 


that he would not lend himself to the fur- 
therance of their purposes, he trusted that 
his right hon. friend would treat them with 
the disdain they merited. [Cries of “ No 
no.”] Gentlemen might say “ no,” but he 
said “ yes.” What he had said he had said 
upon deliberation. He said, that the party 


| which taunted his right hon. friend were 
| stung with disappointment, that he would 


not lend himself to the furtherance of their 
purposes. He thought that his right hon. 


honourable manner. When once he had 
come to a conviction, that the dangers of 
further resistance were greater than those 
contingent on the settlement of this ques- 
tion, he pursued a manly course in recom- 
mending to his sovereign the settlement, 
the favourable consideration, of this great 
question. His right hon, friend deserved 
great credit for having so done ; and when 
at the close of his valuable life he should 
look back to the course he had pursued dur- 
ing its continuance, there was probably no 
one act in it that would give him so much 
heartfelt satisfaction as that for which he 
It would 
be unbecoming in him to indulge in exulta- 
tion over those who had formerly resisted 
the Catholic question, and who had now 
but he 
hoped he might, without any invidious 


who had long laboured in this great cause, 
who had uniformly supported it through- 
out its progress, and who had continued 
their steady advocacy in defiance of public 
obloquy and private aspersion—that the 
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men who had encountered all these diffi- 
culties would now be allowed to receive 
their reward, in the consummation of opi- 
nions, the soundness and justice of which 
were no longer capable of being resisted. 
Whatever privations such men must have 
suffered, they had now the high satisfaction 
of feeling, that their time had not been 
lost—that the best spirits, the noblest 
faculties which Providence had intrusted 
to them, had not been exercised in vain.— 
While he did this justice to the great men 
who had spent their lives in the advocacy 
of this cause, he must say, that he was 
unable to understand the nature of the 
reproaches which had been so unsparingly 
cast upon those public men who had 
changed their opinions upon this subject. 
It was strange that this should be deemed 
a reproach, in a popular constitution and 
in a popular assembly. In the name of 
common sense, he begged to ask, for what 
purpose did the House of Commons sit ?— 
For what purpose had the great men to 
_whom he had alluded poured forth the 
treasures of their well-stored minds, and 
unlocked the fountains of their eloquence 
within those walls, except to induce their 
auditors to change their opinions, and to 
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encounter what had by some been called 


the crime of inconsistency. At least it 
could not be said, that government had 
been hasty or inconsiderate in arriving at 
its present decision ; they had not adopted 
it before a grave and pressing necessity 
existed ; and he would venture to say with- 
out danger of contradiction by any man 
who was at all acquainted with the state of 
Ireland, that the measure could no longer 
ove delayed ; that, for the last six months, 
that country had been on the verge of a 
civil war. Nothing had kept that un- 
happy country from the visitation of inter- 
nal commotions, but the presence of a 
large regular army; and, perhaps, even 
that might not have been effectual, unless 
aided by the wise and temperate conduct 
of the noble person lately at the head of 
the Irish government. When the whole 
population was divided into two parties— | 
when there was not a single neutral man 
in the nation—when all the links of society 
were broken asunder, and when a chance 
spark might have lighted the whole coun- 
try in one blaze of conflagration, men 
might reasonably abandon their long-in- 
dulged opinions, convinced that the dan- 
ger was greater and nearer than they had 
anticipated, and call upon parliament to. 


[ Fes. 10.] 
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grant peace tothe empire, by making this 
great national settlement. 

Mr. Secretary Peel rose to reply. He 
said, that the almost unanimous ac- 
quiescence of the House in the propriety 
of the measure which it was his duty to 
propose to them on this night, would have 
relieved him trom the necessity of saying 
one word in reply to the observations 
which had fallen from some hon. gentle- 
men opposite; and he should have re- 
mained altogether silent, had it not been 
for the strong, and indeed personal, ap- 
peal which had been made to him by the 
hon. member for Dorsetshire, whom he 
hoped he might still be allowed to call his 
hon. friend. The hon. member had point- 
edly asked him how this Catholic Associa- 
tion had acquired its present power and in- 
fluence in Ireland? and had then pro- 
ceeded, in taunts and reproaches, strong 
but unjust, to assail him for his conduct 
on the present occasion. ‘ My answer,” 
continued Mr. Peel, “to the question, 
why we did not suppress the Catholic As- 
sociation, is, that our forbearance arose, 
in a great measure, from the peculiar 
state of disunion and division which had 
prevailed in the government upon this 
question, and which, in fact, had so 
placed us, that it would have been im- 
possible to have eftectnally suppressed 
such an association, while the cabinet 
maintained a neutrality upon the Catho- 
lic claims, and refrained from a determi- 
nation to take the subject into considera- 
tion. As Jong as the government re- 
mained neutral, my firm conviction is, 
that no act intended for the suppression 
of the Association would have passed, and 
that the attempt would have only aggra- 
vated the evil. But of all the reproaches 
that have been cast upon me by my hon. 
friend, the most severe is that contained 
in the question—why had I so long de- 
layed the intimation of my opinion, - 
that the very worst state in which this 
question could be left, was that so long 
acted upon, of neutrality on the part of 
the government? I had not delayed it. 
On the contrary, I had communicated it 
to my noble friend at the head of the 
goverament, and I have acted upon it, 
the very. first moment when the subject 
could be introduced to the consideration 
of the legislature [hear]. When, however, 


the hon. gentleman, in addition to his 


other taunts, casts reproaches upon all the 
members of his majesty’s councils, and 
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imputes to them a concurrence in some 
species of conspiracy to augment the 
power. of the Catholic Association, that 
they might afterwards use such a circum- 
stance as a pretence for settling this ques- 
tion; he indulges in an accusation so ab- 
surd and extravagant in itself, that I 
really cannot give it a serious reply. That 
the government should have wilfully pre- 
cipitated Ireland to the verge of civil com- 
motion, to make out a good case for the 
adjustment of the Catholic question, is, I 
repeat, too extravagant a call for any 
reply. But when it is said, that there 
was perfidy in permitting this Association 
to exist in defiance of the law, I must 
vindicate the marquis of Wellesley from 
any disinclination to suppress it, when he 
was intrusted with the statute of 1825, if 
he was convinced of the expediency of 
taking such a course. There was no man 
more ready than that noble lord to vindi- 
cate the authority of the law; but he 
shrank from the particular task, when 
the chance of failure would, he knew, 
have aggravated all the evils with which 
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he had to contend in his government. 
If I were to state, why we did not enforce 
the act of 1825, I should necessarily have 
to go into the whole detail of public events 
in Ireland during the last four years : and, 
after all, my answer would resolve itself | 
into this—that the continued division and | 
disunion in the king’s councils was the | 
real cause why the act was not carried 
iato vigorous execution. When the act to 
suppress the Association was passed in 
1825, how did the House follow it up? 
Why, by proceeding forthwith to the con- 
sideration of the Roman Catholic claims ; 
and in that very session, and before the 
Association Suppression act left the House, | 
a bill was introduced, which subsequently | 
passed this House, to admit Roman Catho- | 
lics to the full privileges of the constitu- | 

| 

| 


tion. Did not that tend to paraliyse the 
measure for the suppression of the Asso- 
The latter bill, in- 


ciation [hear, hear ! ] ? 
deed, was lost in the Lords; but the ex- | 
citement continued ; and this House, as it 
were, issued a solemn declaration, that | 
the act of 1825 was not an effectual 
remedy. When it consented to pass the | 
law for the suppression of the Association, | 
it recorded its opinion, by passing another | 
measure for granting the claims, and | 
thereby admitting that the act of 1825 | 
was not an effectual remedy. 





These, I | 
say, were the causes that prevented the 
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effectual operation of that law. With re- 
gard to the reproaches of my hon. friend, 
I am not disposed to treat them with cal- 
lousness or indifference ; but I am sup- 
ported in my course by an intimate con- 
viction, that government are right in the 
step which they have recommended to 
parliament, and that, had they not taken 
it, under the existing circumstances of the 
country, they would have done any thing 
rather than what would have been con- 
ducive to the support of those establish- 
ments, for which hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site profess to have so deep a concern. 

‘< T wish not to say one word more of the 
personal attacks which have been made 
upon me ; but really the attack of my hon. 
friend (Mr. Bankes) was too pointed; it 


| was more than I could well bare; and I 


must say, that it was certainly to be 
admired more for its boldness than for 
its justice. When, however, my hon. 
friend feels inclined to be so severe upon 
what he terms my inconsistency, and to 
find any defence of it impossible, 1 am dis- 
posed to ask him, whether he did not him- 
self change his opinion in one session of 
parliament upon this very question, and 
whether he ought not now in his own just 
defence upon that occasion, to have found 
mine upon the present. I allude to the 
debate upon Mr. Canning’s motion in the 
year 1812, which motion was couched 
in the following terms :— 

‘That this House will, early in the 
next session of parliament, take into its 
most serious consideraticn the state of the 
laws affecting his majesty’s Roman Catho- 
lic subjects in Great Britain and Ireland, 
with a view to such a final and con- 
ciliatory adjustment, as may be conducive 
to the peace and strength of the united 
kingdom, to the stability of the Protestant 
establishment, and to the general satisfac- 
tion and concord of all classes of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects.’ 

‘* When I ask my hon. friend, what were 
the reasons which could have induced him 
to consent to such a proposition, J find in 
his own vindication at that time the 
whole substance of mine at the present 
moment, and upon his words I rely, with- 
out adding a syllable in further explana- 
tion of them.”—Mr. Peel then proceeded 
to read from “ Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates” for the year 1812, the following 
expressions used by the hon. member for 
Dorsetshire in supporting the above reso- 
lution of Mr, Canning. 
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“Mr. Bankes hoped it would never be | 
“a point of honour with any government 
‘to persevere in measures after they were | 
‘convinced of their impropriety [hear, | 
‘‘hear]. Political expediency was not at 
‘all times the same; what at one time 
‘might be considered consistent with sound 
“ policy would at another be completely im- 
‘politic. ‘Thus it was with respect to the 
“ Roman Catholics. What changes had 
“not taken place in the question itself, 
“Cas well as in the minds of the House, 
“since it was last agitated! [renewed 
“‘Jaughter.| These were, however, cir- 
“cumstances which ought not to render 
‘“‘the question more difficult to be met, as 
‘“‘ the House was not called upon to argue 
‘upon principles which were applicable to 
“ other times and to other views.”* 

‘“<T quote these remarkable expressions, 
not by way of reproach, but as the vindi- 
cation of an honourable mind, in taking 
an altered course under altered circum- 
stances, and reconciling itself to the re- 
proach of apparent inconsistency, rather 
than compromise the essential interests of 
the country” [Cheers]. 

Mr. Bankes said, he hoped the House 
would indulge him for a few moments, after 
the allusion which had just been made by 
the right hon. gentleman. He was per- 
fectly aware of the circumstances under 
which he became a party to the resolution 
moved by Mr. Canning at the end of the 
session of 1812, and was then exceedingly 
desirous it should be settled satisfactorily. 
But the moment he had ascertained, that 
it was nothing short of accession to both 
Houses of Parliament would satisfy the 


[ Fes. 





Catholics, he determined to resist claims | 
which, if acceded to, would put an end to | 
the Protestant establishment in Ireland.— | 
He had never complained of the change of | 
any public man’s opinion upon conviction. | 
On the contrary, he had often praised such | 
acorrection of previous impressions. But | 
his right hon. friend’s change had not been | 
marked by his usual candour: for what | 
hadhe told them? Nothing, but that his | 
opinions had undergone a total change, 
upon information known to himself, but 
not yet communicated to the House. His , 
case was not, therefore, before them, al- 

though he required the opinions of others 

to be intrusted to him by anticipation.— 





* Mr. Peel read the above extract from Vol. | 
XXIII, p. 690, 691, of the First Series of this | 
Work, | 
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He repeated, that in 1812 he was ready to 
concede political power to the Catholics, 
short, however, of their admission to both 
Houses of Parliament. Whoever took 
the trouble of reading that debate, would 
see that there was no discrepancy between 
his former and his present opinions, 

Mr. Peel, in explanation, begged to say, 
that he did not make an attack upon his 
hon. friend. But when such unusual Jan- 
guage had been applied to him in the de- 
bate, as base tergiversation, base conniv- 
ance, had he not a right to quote the force 
of his hon. friend’s just distinction in his 
own case, as a complete and satisfactory 
vindication of the course which he was 
now himself pursuing ? 

Leave was then given for bringing in the 
bill. It was immediately brought up by 
Mr. Peel and read a first time. 


Petitions for and against. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, February 12. 


Roman Catuortic CrLaims—Peti- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.| The duke 
of Devonshire presented six petitions from 
Dungarvon, Waterford, and Youghall, in 
Ireland, for Catholic emancipation, and a 
repeal of the subletting and vestry acts.— 
He said, he presented them with feelings 
very different from those which he expe- 
rienced on former occasions ; for he was 
happy to say that brighter prospects were 
dawning upon Ireland, which, he trusted, 
would end in the tranquillity and _pros- 
perity of that country. He was not aware 
of the exact nature of the measures which 
ministers were about to bring forward be- 
fore parliament; but he knew enough of 
their scope for him to declare, that he was 
disposed to give them his warmest sup- 
port. 

The Earl of Falmouth said, he had a 
petition to present from Cornwall, against 
any further concession to the Roman Ca- 
tholics. Before he presented it, he wished 
with all the courtesy and respect due to the 
noble duke at the head of the government, 


| to ask him a simple question, which, he 


trusted, would not be considered unrea- 
sonable under the circumstances that in- 
duced him to put it. He was prevented 
by indisposition from attending in his 
place on the first day of the session, and 


_ therefore knew its proceedings only by re- 


port. He would not ask the question but 
for the circumstance of his not having had 
the benefit of personally hearing the noble 
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duke’s explanation of his'views and those 
of the government, with respect to the 
very important and all-engrossing subject 
of Catholic emancipation. He, therefore, 
he repeated, had only the usual reports of 
the proceedings of that House to rest 
upon. From them he understood that the 
noble duke had stated it to be his convic- 
tion, that the majority of the people of 
England were in favour of “settling the 
question,” by which phrase it was under- 
stood, that the noble duke meant the mea- 
sure of Catholic emancipaticn. Now, he 
wished to know from the noble duke whe- 
ther he had used the phrases “ settling the 
question,” and granting the measure 
called ‘‘ Catholic emancipation,” synony- 
mously ; that is, whether he meant to say 
that the majority of the people of England 
were disposed to grant Catholic emanci- 
pation ? 

The Duke of Wellington said, he was 
extremely sorry the noble lord was not pre- 
sent on the occasion he alluded to, as he 
would thereby have avoided theirregular 
course of demanding an explanation of 
what was supposed to have fallen from 
him. He conceived the noble lord was 
pursuing a course in itself very irregular, 
and contrary tothe order by which the 
proceedings of that House was regulated, 
in thus asking him the meaning of what he 
was reported to have uttered on a former 
evening. However, he did not recollect 
the exact words he had made use of : but 
ke would then express it as his conviction, 
that a great portion of the people of 
England were anxious that the question 
should be brought to a favourable issue. 

Lord Holland observed, that the consti- 
tutional mode the noble lord should adopt 
to arrive at an explanation of his question, 
was to ask the House of Commons whe- 
ther the majority of the people of England 
was or was not favourable to Catholic 
emancipation. 

The Earl of Falmouth replied, that he 
had been many years a member of that 
House—many more than the noble duke— 
and could assert, that it was by no means 
unusual to put questions like to that 
which, as a matter of favour, he had just 
asked the noble duke to answer. The 
noble duke said, that a very great por- 
tion of the people of the country were for 
settling the question. If that were the 
case, he had no doubt the noble duke was 
prepared for a dissolution of parliament, 


and to obtain the usual means of support 
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necessary to carry a measure in the face of 
the country. The noble lord proceeded 
to argue, that his experience of the public 
feeling towards the Catholic question 
induced an opinion totally different from 
that maintained by the noble duke. In- 
deed, he thought he must have received 
his information from a different source; 
for he would assert that not one man in a 
hundred in the two great counties of 
Devonshire and Cornwall, including a 
population of three quarters of a million, 
with which he was best acquainted, if they 
were polled to-morrow, would vote for 
Catholic emancipation—a measure which 
he could not help denouncing as the most 
disastrous that could happen to the insti- 
tutions of the country. He begged pardon 
of the noble duke for having put the 
question—the first public one he had asked 
his grace since his accession to office. He 
thought the noble duke was rather severe 
with him, and did not make sufficient 
allowance for the anxiety which he felt on 
so Important a measure. 

The Duke of Wellington maintained 
that the answering the noble lord’s ques- 
tion rested upon a matter of fact ; namely, 
a standing order of their lordships’ House. 
It was a violation of that order to refer at 
all to former debates, much less to make 
them a ground of interrogation. The 
noble lord, therefore, was not justified in 
asking such a question, and was still 
further unjustified in putting the words 
‘Catholic Emancipation” into his mouth, 
when he did not use them. The term 
was most completely misapplied. It 
was a term of cant, and obviously used 
to bring him into public odium. When 
the measure of government respecting the 
Roman Catholics should come before the 
House, he believed it would be found to be 
satisfactory. 

The Earl of Longford, on presenting a 
petition from Kilmore, against any further 
concession, said he wished to correct a 
mis-statement of what had fallen from him 
a few evenings ago. He was represented 
to have charged his noble relation with 
having concealed his design, and with 
having deceived him. What he had said 
also of the 40s. freeholders had been 
mis-stated. He would willingly consent to 
a total revision of the Irish 40s. freehold 
laws, if he saw any practicable remedy. 

The Bishop of Durham presented pe- 
titions from the clergy of Durham and 
Northallerton, against any further con 
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cession. One of the grounds of the latter | 
petition was+ the “spirit of intolerant | 
domination characteristic of the Church | 
of Rome.” | 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, he could | 
not help remarking, that the words “ spirit | 
of intolerant domination characteristic of | 
the Church of Rome,” might be a mistake 
for the *‘ Church of England ;” for at no 
period of our history was there a more 
intolerant opposition toa measure involving 
the safety of the State, than that at present 
evinced by the majority of the members of 
the Church of England. If petitions like 
those presented that evening were to be 
the guides of their lordships’ decision on 
the momentous subject of these petitions, 
right reverend prelates and noble lords 
might produce as much sheep-skin as they 
pleased, for the purpose of sanctioning any 


, delusion : but he trusted the House would | 


decide for itself, and not found their 
decision on artfully got up petitions. He 
was amazed how any noble lord could 
take upon him to assert, that the House 
was taken by surprise in the settlement of 
the Catholic question from the Throne, 
when the subject had engrossed the atten- 
tion of parliament for the last twenty years, 
had occupied last session three nights’ 
discussion, and was the subject of conver- 
sation in every society. In fact, the ques- 
tion met one at every turn, and required 
no preparation for its discussion. With 
respect to the petitions that had been 
so diligently got up in some places against 
the Catholics, it was well known they were 
signed in consequence of ex parte state- 
ments or actual misrepresentations. The 
state of the question was never fairly made 
knowa to the petitioners; they were never 
made acquainted with the real condition of 
Ireland, and of the causes of that condition; 
they were never told of the enormous 
weight of taxes that was laid on the peo- 
ple of this country to keep up a large 
military establishment in Ireland, for no 
other purpose than to oppress the Catholics; 
but they were made to believe, that Ca- 
tholic emancipation was synonymous with 
the destruction of the establishments of 
the country in Church and State, and the 
ascendancy of the Catholic religion. The 
petitioners, the majority of whom were of 
the lower classes, were never told of the 
real merits of the measure, of its justice, 
its utility, its necessity to the tranquillity 
and well-being of a large part of the 





United Kingdom, but were merely asked, 
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whether they would like to see Roman 
Catholic priests seize hold of the establish- 
ments of the country. He firmly believed 
that the majority of the petitioners had no 
other view of the measure they were called 
upon to oppose; and if such decision were 
to be the guide of their lordships, no 
doubt too great importance could not be 
given tothem. But he trusted noble lords 
would use their own eyes, and exercise 
their own judgments, regardless of clamour, 
either in or out of doors. As he was on 
his legs, perhaps he would be permitted to 
allude to a modification of the clamour. 
The name of a noble earl (Winchilsea) a 
member of that House, had been annexed 
to a very extraordinary document, in 
which concession to the Catholics had 
been denounced as a design to destroy 
the constitution, and he believed, to de- 
throne the king. He was sure that signa- 
ture was a forgery; for it could not be 
readily supposed that one of their own 
body would designate them as “ degenerate 
senators prepared to sacrifice, at the shrine 
of treason and rebellion, that constitution 
for which our ancestors so nobly fought 
and died.” Such were the extraordinary 
expressions contained in the document to 
which he alluded. He knew not on what 
grounds any man could give utterance to 
such language. The time was, when the 
author of such a statement would have 
been called to the bar of that House and 
committed to prison. The House, however, 
had better consulted its dignity, by looking 
upon the Letter as the production of a 
distempered fancy, and wholly unworthy 
of serious notice. How could any one 
presume to say what would be done by 
their lordships, seeing that the mea- 
sure was not yet introduced? He 
hoped that whenever it was before 
their lordships they would do their duty 
faithfully, and discuss the question dis- 
passionately. A noble earl had talked of 
the people of England being against the 
measure ; but was Ireland to be kept out 
of view? Had she no interests to be 
consulted ? Ireland was treated as if she 
formed no part of his majesty’s dominions. 
Were seven millions of people nothing ? 
He believed that the great majority of the 
people-who possessed the property of the 
country were in favour of a settlement of 
the question ; —he meantin the only possible 
way asettlement of it could beaccomplished; 
namely, by abolishing the laws which 
oppressed the Roman Catholics, There 
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had been, within the recollection of many 
who heard him one rebellion in Ireland, 
which had cost many millions of money and 
a hundred thousand lives. Good God! it 
made a man’s blood run cold to think of the 
horrors then perpetrated — to think that 
torture for the purpose of extorting in- 
formation—a thing scarcely heard of in 
modern times—should have been practised 
in Ireland, without measure, and almost 
without blame. And were the enemies of 
religious freedom again to be allowed to 
promote the repetition of such scenes, and 
renew the last twenty years of confusion 
and suffering in Ireland? The Irish 
Rebellion passed away, and, after the 
victory, the government found itself a little 
worse than it was before, and also found | 
itself under the necessity of maintaining 
an enormous force, in order to keep Ire- 
Jand in subjection. The Whigs had 
always been abused as disloyal, and | 
branded with the epithet ‘“‘ factious,” 
because they sought to give tranquillity | 
to Ireland, and procure justice to a large | 
portion of his majesty’s subjects. At length, | 
however, those who opposed themselves to | 
liberal principles had been obliged to con- | 
fess that coercion had failed, and that | 
civil war was an experiment not again to 

be tried; and his majesty’s government 

had found it necessary to recommend 

from the Throne, that which could not but 

be considered as a step towards the pacifi- 

cation of the country ; for they had felt, as 

every man of the slightest reflection must 

feel, that, for any government to go on 

for the next twenty years as the govern- | 
ment had gone on for the last twenty 
years, would be nothing short of actual 
madness. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, he did not 
rise to reply to the several observations of | 
the noble earl, as a better opportunity 
would be afforded him when he presented 
an important petition to-morrow. He 
would then merely say, that if the letter, 
to which the noble earl alluded, was but | 
the ravings of a distempered mind, it | 
nevertheless expressed, as he steadfastly 
believed, the sentiments of a large body 
of the people of England. He begged 
leave also to say, that the sentiments in 
the letter were not meant to be applied to 
the party of which the noble earl was a 
member, for whose honourable conduct 
and firm consistency he had the highest 
respect. It must be a proud triumph to 
that party to see their principles adopted 
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by those who had earned an honourable 
reputation by their opposition to them. 
He wished he could bear testimony to 
such honourable consistency in those with 
whom he had hitherto acted, or that he 
could discover any justification for such 
opposite conduct. If even one single 
argument, why the sentiments of ministers 
who, up to the present period, had resisted 
the concession of political power to the 
Catholics, were so changed as to have 
induced them to recommend that con- 
cession in a Speech from the throne, had 
been advanced, he perhaps should have 
been somewhat enlightened, and probably 
might have supported them. But, until 
he had heard why the same sentiments 
should not be maintained in the same 
circumstances, he would persist in saying 
that ministers had sacrificed the consti- 
tution to an association that had set the 
laws at defiance. It was to that body, 
and not to the noble lords on the oppo- 
sition side of the House, that his charge 
applied. ‘The consistency of those noble 
lords, he repeated, he should ever admire, 
while he regarded the conduct of others 
with a very different feeling. 

Lord Lorton said :—My lords, the pe- 
tition I now hold in my hand is from the 
noblemen, clergymen, gentlemen, free- 
holders, ana other Protestants of the 
county of Dublin, praying that no further 
concessions may be granted to the Roman 
Catholic; also, that your lordships would 
adopt the most effectual means for put- 
ting down the Popish parliament, and for 
distranchising the forty-shilling free- 
holders. I shall beg leave to read some 
of the particular parts of this petition, 
and then to make a very few observations 
upon the three objects your petitioners 
are desirous to accomplish. The peti- 
tioners state, that they are deeply im- 
pressed with the value of the British con- 
stitution, which has placed the house of 
Brunswick on the throne of these realms ; 
that they view with the greatest alarm the 
systematic attempts making to subvert 
the fundamental principles of it, particu- 
larly by a body in Dublin, calling itself 
the Roman Catholic Association, which 
claims to itself the right of being the 
representatives of his majesty’s Irish sub- 
jects of that persuasion; that your peti- 
tioners humbly pray your lordships will 
repeal so much of the act of the 33rd of 
George 3rd, as relates to the granting the 
elective franchise to the forty-shilling free- 
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holders. My lords, I have now shortly 
recited the humble petition of as loyal a 
portion of subjects as his majesty can 
boast of, and which may be considered as 
expressive of the sentiments and anxious 
wishes of the great body of the Irish 
Protestants, who are in possession of nine- 
tenths of the landed property, and who 
are constantly thwarted in their efforts to 
improve the condition of the people. My 
lords, the next prayer contained in this 
petition is, that your lordships would 
adopt effectual measures for annihilating 
the most extraordinary ‘imperium in im- 
perio” that ever was allowed to establish 
itself in any civilized country. As there 
ean be but one opinion amongst your 
lordsbips respecting the character and 
objects of this most illegal association, and 
the mischievous consequences which have 
followed from allowing it to exist so long, 
it would be but waste of time were I to 
trespass on your Jordships’ patience fur- 
ther than to say, that it is upheld by the 
entire mass of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
including the institutions of the Jesuits, 
who have devoted themselves to the de- 
struction of all Protestant establishments; 
and here, my lords, I would take the op- 
portunity of strongly recommending to 
your lordships’ perusal a small pamphlet, 
entitled “An Exposure of the Jesuits,” 
from which I shall beg leave to read a few 
lines :—‘“‘ The danger exists among our- 
selves, in that giddy negligence by “which 
we have admitted public establishments 
of Jesuitism amongst us ; in that rash con- 
tempt of all experience in which we suffer 
the sworn enemies of our Protestant con- 
stitution to fix an interest in the bosom of 
the British soil; and in the deeper crime 
of that ingratitude and almost insult to 
Providence by which we allow a nest of 
idolators to vitiate our peasantry with their 
corruptions of Christianity, to bend Eng- 
lish knees and hearts in unjustifiable and 
unhallowed homage before relics and 
images, to darken the understandings of 
the young by the concealment of false 
glosses of scripture, to cheer the declining 
frauds of Rome by the evidence that they 
can still prevail over any portion of the 
English mind, to keep up religious blind- 
ness and bitterness in the empire, and, as 
we fully believe, to repel the willing bounty 
of Providence from this great country by 
the permanent national guilt of suffering 
the basest portion of Popery to pollute the 
borders of the chosen realm of Protestant- 
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ism.” My lords, these are matters cer. 
tainly worthy of the most serious con- 
sideration, if the Protestant establishment 
of these realms is to be preserved; and 
which we can never hope for, should 
any thing like a Jesuit seminary be per- 
mitted to exist in this free and enlightened 
country.—My lords, the last prayer in the 
petition is, that the forty-shilling free- 
holders may be disfranchised. ” When 
your lordships take a retrospect of the 
results arising from various elections in 
Treland, you must feel quite convinced, 
that this body of electors is completely 
at the disposal of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, who hold the laity of their church, 
from the very highest to the lowest, in the 
most abject state of slavery; thus proving 
them indeed to be, one and all, “ here- 
ditary bondsmen ;” a most striking exam- 
ple of which was exhibited at the late 
memorable election for Clare, when Mr. 
Daniel O’Connell prostrated himself in 
the dirty streets of Ennis, at the feet of 
a Roman Catholic bishop, according to 
the report of the day, and which has 
never been contradicted, though this de- 
grading act, very nearly allied to idolatry, 
was made as public as possible, by the 
distribution of a most ridiculous and amu- 
sing caricature. My lords, this is the 
description of persons who demand as a 
right a share in the representation of the 
people belonging to this great and power- 
ful empire, but, my lords, should so miser- 
able an infatuation as the granting of 
such concessions to the Roman Catholics 
ever be submitted to, the noble duke at 
the head of the government will find 
that the measure he is about to propose 
will not have the effect of satisfying the 
country. My lords, a very few words 
more as to these unfortunate forty- shilling 
freeholders, and I shall then consign them 
to your lordships’ kind consideration : 
at the same time observing, that it appears 
to me an imperative duty upon parliament 
to legislate in such a manner as to relieve 
them from the deplorable condition they are 
thrown into, by being made a bone of con- 
tention between their landlords and their 
priests. My lords, the latter denounce upon 
them all the terrors of their religion and 
everlasting damnation, if they do not vote 
as they point out to them, and the former 
very naturally look to these poor fellows 
for some return of gratitude for benefits 
conferred upon them. Thus, my lords, 
they are placed in a sad dilemma, and, as 
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a Catholic tenant of mine told me some | because it was such as almost to render 


withdraw his children from a school, by 
order of his priest, because the scriptures 


were read in it, “ Oh, my lord,” said this | 


poor man, “‘ we are between two fires,” mean- 
ing his priest and myself; but I observed 
to him, that there was a fire which neither 
his priest nor any other man could save 
him from, and he had better consider that. 
However, my lords, such is the state of 
ignorance and superstition which prevails, 
that these poor fellows believe their clergy 
to be endowed with the power of deciding 
as to their fate in a future world. 

Viscount Clifden presented a petition 
from certain Roman Catholic inhabitants 
of Dublin, praying relief from their present 
disabilities, and that part of the money, 
granted for education in Ireland, might be 
given to the Catholic schools. His lord- 
ship took that opportunity of remarking 
that the charge which had been made 
of effecting proselytism in those schools 
in which children were brought up at the 
public expense, was, he feared, but too 
true. Because it was to the Protestant 
faith, noble lords might not see the evil of 
it; but, reverse the case, and imagine, 
said he, they were your lordships’ children, 
how would you like it? ‘The sermon of 
our Saviour on the Mount taught us to 
do unto others as we would they should 
do unto us. Indeed, to the fear of prose- 
lytism in certain schools, might be traced 
the cause of the Roman Catholic children 
being taken away. As soon as that fear 
had been removed, the children had been 
reconducted by their parents to the schools 
alluded to. This interference with educa- 
tion was highly objectionable. 

The Earl of Longford said, that in the 
part of Ireland with which he was most 
conversant, not only was proselytism not 
attempted, but the superiors had openly, 
again and again, stated to the public, that 
no such system should be allowed. 


IntsH REPRESENTATIVE PeER.] Lord 
Farnham, pursuant to notice, moved that 
the petition of lord viscount Castlemaine, 


years ago, upon my advising him not to | certain the election of any peer so avow- 


edly patronized by the circulars of a high 
_ and confidential officer of the Irish govern- 
| ment. If an instance of a similar interfer- 


ence occurred again, he pledged himself 
he would bring the subject before the 
House, as an infringement on their 


| privileges. 


The Lord Chancellor esteemed the 
course the noble lord had selected, as the 
one most consistent with the usages of 
that House. 

The petition was accordingly referred 
to a committee of privileges. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 12th. 


MINUTES.] Mr. Stuart WortLey gave notice, that he 
would, on the 17th instant, move for leave to bring ina 
bill to amend the present state of the Game Laws. Mr. 
WARBURTON presented a petition from the Physicians, 
Surgeons, and Students of Medicine, of the Westminster 
Medical Society, for the removal of impediments to the 
cultivation of the Science of Anatomy; and gave notice, 
that it was his intention to move, on the 5th of March, 
for leave to bring in a bill to legalize and regulate the 
supply of subjects for anatomy. 


Roman Catuoric CLaims—PeriTions 
FOR AND AGAINST.] Mr. Cartwright pre- 
sented a petition from the town of North- 
ampton, against the Catholic Claims. The 
hon. member remarked, that on a former 
evening his hon. friend, the member for 
Suffolk, had expressed his determination 
to oppose, in every stage, the measure 
about to be introduced by ministers. 





Now, believing that his majesty’s ministers 
would not have brought forward the pro- 
position, had they not been firmly persuad- 
ed that it was called for by imperious 
necessity. It was not his intention to 
| pledge himself as to the course he would 
| pursue when the question was fairly be- 
| fore the House; but, provided satisfac- 
| tory securities were obtained for the pre- 


| servation of the Protestant church, he 
| should not oppose the recommendation 
which had come from the Throne. 

Mr. W. Y. Peel said, he wished to offer 


a few words, in reference to the measure 


relative to the alleged improper return of | to which the hon. member had alluded. 
lord Dunally, as a Representative Peer He must confess, that he could not look 


of Ireland, should be referred to a com- 
mittee of privileges. It was the first case, 
he observed, of the kind since the Union. 
He could not but feel great objection to 


the course which had been adopted by the | political power. 


Irish government relative to the election, 





| with those unmingled feelings of delight 
and satisfaction with which some gentle- 
| men did on the measure about to be pro- 
| posed for the admission of Catholics to 
He considered such a 
| measure a dangerous invasion of the Pro- 
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testant constitution of these realms; but 
when he saw all the members of his 
majesty’s government, whose official situa- 
tion enabled them to possess the best 
information as to the internal and external 
affairs of the country,—when, more par- 
ticularly, he perceived that the members 
of that government, who hitherto opposed 
Catholic Emancipation, had not only with- 
drawn their opposition, but had become 
the advocates of the measure, he could 
not come to any other conclusion, but 
that, in a choice of evils, his majesty’s 
government had chosen that which was 
pregnant with least danger to the state. 
Those two evils were—concession to the 
Catholics on the one hand, and a civil war 
in Ireland on the other. Ifthe latter con- 
sequence should follow, there was no man 
who could look without horror on the 
scenes of bloodshed which must ensue ; 
and, in his opinion, that minister would 
deserve impeachment, who could contem- 
plate undismayed, even the chance of a 
hostile collision between the two contend- 
ing parties into which Ireland was at present 
divided. It was, furthermore, obviously 
impossible that a cabinet could, under 
existing circumstances, be formed ex- 
clusively either of individuals opposed to, 
or in favour of, the Catholic claims. In 
this state of things three measures might 
be proposed to the House,-—in the first 
place, unqualified emancipation, unac- 
companied by securities; secondly, the 
adoption of a system of coercion, unac- 
companied by concession; or, thirdly, con- 
cession, accompanied by securities, for the 
safety of the Protestant constitution. 
That is, they would be obliged either to 
give, or to take, or to give and take. He 
conceived that the third course was the 
one which should be adopted—he meant 
concession, accompanied by securities. 
Of this he was satisfied, that the Protes- 
tant institutions of the country would be 
better preserved, and the Protestant as- 
cendancy more firmly secured by that, 
than by anyother course. He would only 
add, that if the measure which was about 
to be introduced by ministers should be 
followed by all tne good effects which they 
were told would follow after concession to 
the Catholics, he regretted that it had not 
been introduced sooner. 

Colonel Rochfort said, he was deter- 
mined to oppose to the utmost of his 
power the measure which ministers were 
about to introduce. That measure was 
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not like a turnpike-bill which cut through 
their lands, but it would cut into their 
very fire-sides. It was true that his 
(Colonel Rochfort’s) party had lost their 
leader, and might be compared to an 
orange without the peel [a laugh]; but 
that should only induce those who were 
still true to the cause to be more resolute. 

Mr. Sugden said, he would be the last 
man in that House to support the measure 
which had been introduced on the evening 
before last, and which went to the very 
root of the constitution, unless he had 
come to the determination of supporting 
the other measure which ministers intended 
to bring forward; but he trusted that, 
whatever might be the opinions entertained 
as to the legality or illegality of the Asso- 
ciation on all sides of the House, govern- 
ment would receive assistance and support 
in putting down that body. It had been 
said by some hon. members, that the 
Association sprang out of the grievances 
under which the Catholics laboured,—that 
on the removal of those grievances, it 
would cease to exist, and that it should be 
allowed to die a natural death. It ap- 
peared, however, to him, that if the go- 
vernment adopted such a course, they 
would be deceived in their anticipations. 
The Association had already proved itself 
too strong for the law; and though the 
measure now introduced for its suppression 
was of an unconstitutional nature, it was, 
in his opinion, the duty of the House to 
support ministers in their efforts to put 
that body down. It was upon these 
grounds, and these alone, that he support- 
ed the present measure for the suppression 
of the Association. He would take the 
liberty of suggesting to his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, that after the measure of concession 
was carried, in order to prevent the revival 
of those Associations in Ireland, an express 
enactment should, in the first instance, be 
passed, rendéring illegal the collection of 
any money in the shape of Catholic rent. 
The power of taxation ought alone to 
belong to the government: when usurped 
by other bodies in the state, the monies col- 
lected might be employed against the 
government, and in their own defence the 
government would then be obliged to have 
recourse to strong measures, similarto that 
at present before the House. The next 
measure which he begged to suggest to 
his majesty’s ministers was, that no simul- 
taneous meetings should be allowed, simi- 
lar to those which had taken place in 
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Ireland. No one would for a moment 
contend, that meetings of that description 
could be assembled for any legitimate 
object. The third measure which he would 
suggest consisted in the putting down of 
those meetings which had been held in 
chapels. Such meetings not only dese- 
crated the holy places in which they had 
been held, but were most unworthily con- 
vened there. He spoke inreference to the 
connexion of the Catholic clergy with 
these proceedings, not with any desire to 
give offence, as he trusted that the great 
measure which would shortly be introduced 
into that House would calm the passions, 
and allay the irritation which at present 
prevailed in Ireland; but it appeared to 
him that such meetings, in such places, 
added religious and fanatical fury to the 
other sentiments which pervaded the minds 
of those present, and that there could be 
no safety in any country in which such 
proceedings were allowed to take place. 
He was ready to afford his humble endea- 
yours to carry into effect those great 
measures which appeared to him necessary 
to ensure the safety and tranquillity of 
Ireland. He would apply them equally 
to meetings of Catholics and meetings of 
Protestants,—to Catholic Associations and 
Brunswick clubs.) When the Brunswick 
clubs were instituted in Ireland, their for- 
mation was necessary,'as a counterpoise 
to the efforts of the Catholic Association, 
and as a protection for the Protestant 
church of Ireland; and had he lived in 
Ireland, he would have joined one of 
them; but he was always of opinion, that 
there was no occasion for such clubs in 
England, and that they would only serve 
to irritate and inflame the public mind in 
this country. He had always been op- 
posed to Catholic Emancipation : he was 
still opposed to such a measure, standing 
by itself; and he certainly was surprised 
to hear it recommended in his Majesty’s 
Speech to that House. But, seeing that 
it was now to be accompanied by other 
measures for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the people of Ireland, and taking 
it as the lesser of two evils between which 
it was necessary to exercise a choice, he 
had determined to vote for the measure, 
as the only course which would ensure the 
safety of the state. 

The Earl of Bective said, he had heard 
it asserted yesterday, that scarcely two 
petitions had been presented in favour of 
the Catholic claims. He, however, was 





happy to say, that it had become his duty 
to present about forty petitions, thirteen of 
them from one county, in behalf of that 
body. He hoped that the period had now 
arrived when it would be no longer neces- 
sary to present petitions such as these 
from a long-suffering people to the legisla- 
ture. As an individual, who, for many 
years had felt deeply interested in the 
concession of the Catholic claims, he could 
not sufficiently express his gratitude to 
the government, for the contemplated 
measure of undoubted justice. A great 
deal had been said about putting down the 
Catholic Association, but nothing had been 
hinted as to the necessity of suppressing 
other associations. Now he considered, 
that if the Catholic Association were dan- 
gerous, the Brunswick clubs were equally 
so. It was a notorious fact, that, in 
Dublin, an Orange flag had been seen 
waving over the door of the Brunswick 
club-house. Such proceedings were cal- 
culated to create discord and ill-feeling. 
Mr. Moore said, the noble lord had ex- 
pressed a hope, that the measure which af- 
fected the Catholic Association would be 
extended also to the suppression of other 
clubs. In the expression of that hope he 
also agreed. He hoped that the measure 
would’ not only go to the suppression of 
the Catholic Association, but to the sup- 
pression of every Association which had 
grown out of the establishment of that 
body, He trusted that it would have the 
effect of putting down all orders of libera- 
tors, and other combinations of that class. 
If other clubs had been established in 
Ireland, they had arisen out of the pro- 
ceedings of the Catholic Association, 
which endeavoured to intimidate the loyal 
subjects of the realm, and to disseminate 
discontent in all quarters of the country. 
With respect tothe display of an Orange flag 
at the door of a Brunswick club-house, he 
believed the noble lord, on further inquiry, 
would find that he had been deceived. 
It was quite notorious, that at the meetings 
of the Brunswick club in Dublin, no such 
thing was tolerated. So far from the 
Brunswick clubs of Ireland harbouring 
that sort of feeling which would lead to 
the display of such ensigns, the resolutions 
which they had passed negatived every 
idea of the kind. The formation of the 
Brunswick clubs in Ireland became a 
measure of imperious necessity, in conse- 
quence of the situation in which the Pro- 
testants were placed, For the object 
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which the Brunswick clubs had in view, 
the principles by which they were governed, 
and the spirit by which they were actuated, 
he could point with confidence to their 
proceedings. . The report of the Brunswick 
club of Ireland, agreed to ata general meet- 
ing on the 4th of June last, in Dublin, was 
generally known. In that document, the 
club had declared the feeling by which it 
was animated, aud the principles by which 
it was governed. It was known that the 
greatest efforts were made by the Catholics 
of Ireland to stifle the expression of Protes- 
tant feeling; and the main object of the 
Brunswick institution was, to remove the 
impediments which were thrown in the 
way of the Protestants, to enable them 
to raise their voice, and to give them 
an opportunity of laying before the 
Throne, and before parliament, the ema- 
nations of. that voice. Their object was 
truly constitutional, and the means by 
which they sought to effect it were equally 
so. They were not congregated for any 
seditious purposes, but for mutual safety. 
They did not assemble for purposes of 
aggression, but purely in self-defence. 
The hon. member had denominated them 
‘‘ the Confederation ;” but he would say, 
that their only bond was unity of feeling 
and spirit, in support of the Protestant 
religion, and of the Protestant constitution, 
which they saw in danger, and which they 
conceived could not be preserved by any 
other means. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he rose, not for the 
purpose of going into the subject of Catho- 
lic Emancipation, but of deprecating a line 
of discussion which had recently been 
adopted. He had not hitherto said one 
word on any of the petitions, and the 
House would easily imagine, that he had 
not abstained because he did not feel an 
interest in the great question to which 
they related; but he wished to reduce his 
mind to that state of calmuess which would 
enable him to contemplate the subject with 
coolness and deliberation. He wished to 
view it without any feeling of recrimina- 
tion—without finding fault—without re 
ring to past proceedings. He would not, 
therefore, make any observations on the 
Brunswick clubs, farther than to say, that 
he trusted the hon. member would not in- 
fer, from his silence, that he regarded the 
statement which the hon. gentleman had 
made as being perfectly accurate. For his 
part, he did not want the cause he es- 
poused to Be. supported by clubs or asso- 
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ciations. It might be very justifiable, to 
form such bodies ; but still it did not vary 
the nature of the question which they would 
hereafter have to discuss. He, however, 
would take upon himself to say, that the 
statement which had been this evening 
made as to the state of the Protestant feel- 
ing in Ireland by an hon. gentleman op- 
posite, was utterly unsupported by facts. 
If English members were induced to vote 
on this question, under theidea that, forty- 
nine-fiftieths of the Protestants of Ireland 
were arrayed against it, they would act 
under a strong delusion. On this point 
he would appeal, with confidence, to the 
right hon. Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, who knew that such was not the 
fact. The noble Secretary for Ireland 
(lord L. Gower) also knew that the state- 
ment was not accurate; and the declara- 
tion of the great body of the Protestant 
nobility and gentry of Ireland, completely 
refuted the assertion. 

Colonel Roch fort declared hisconviction, 
that there were a hundred Protestants to 
one in Ireland against concession to the 
Catholics. 

Mr. Trant said, he would assert that the 
establishment of the Brunswick clubs, had 
been absolutely necessary in Ireland. When 
the Protestants were, as they had been, 
shamefully deserted by the government, 
and when they had listened to such lan- 
guage as that used by the leading orator 
of the Catholic Association, that ‘‘ the 
boys of Tipperary, armed with cabbage- 
stalks, could drive the Protestants into 
the sea,” it was time for them to look to 
themselves. Several Protestant gentlemen, 
not averse to the Catholic claims, had found 
themselves compelled to join the Bruns- 
wick clubs, for the protection of their pro- 
perty. He could not listen quietly to 
attacks upon an institution, which had 
acted constitutionally, justifiably, and sole- 
ly in self-defence. 

Mr. H. Maxwell said, his hon. friend, the 
member for Dublin, had spoken in defence of 
the Brunswick clubs because they had been 
attacked by the noble member for Meath ; 
and, if his hon. friend had not adopted 
that course, he should have felt himself 
bound to have stated his sentiments on the 
subject. In all that the hon. member had 
said he fully concurred ; but he would ex- 
tend such observations to the Orange so- 
cieties as well as the Brunswick clubs. 
He was far from being ashamed to declare 
that hewasa member of both. They were 
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equally formed for the preservation of the 
British constitution — that constitution 
which, it would seem,his majesty’s govern- 
ment were determined to dissolve. With 
that conviction, he would take every op- 
portunity, as far as he could constitution- 
ally, to oppose a government, whose mea- 
sures, he conceived, were calculated to 
bring ruin on the country. 

Admiral Evans presented a petition from 
a parish in the county of Wexford, against 
concessions to the Roman Catholics. It 
appeared very strange to him to be called 
on to make an apology for being a Bruns- 
wicker, while a Prince of that family was 
on the Throne. He confessed himself to 
have become a Brunswicker on purely de- 
fensive principles. He entered into that 
society, because he saw Roman Catholic 
combinations around him; and the con- 
sequence of those combinations was, that | 
every Protestant in his neighbourhood | 
joined the Brunswick institution, on the | 
great principle of self-preservation. He | 
had seen a declaration disseminated for | 
some time past, which ascribed all the | 
animosity and all the unhappy differences | 
that prevailed in Ireland, to Catholic disa- | 
bilities. But if they traced the effect of | 
those disabilities here, they would find that | 
the skill, the wealth, the security, the pros- 
perity of this country had grown out of | 
them. That which was manna and food | 
from heaven in England, became poison, it 
would appear, on the other side of the | 
Channel. For his own part, he could not 
see how laws that were so wholesome on | 
one side of the water, should be so very 
pernicious on the other, as to induce men, | 
in order to get rid of them, to compromise 
their Protestant constitution. There was 
one way of considering the question, in 
which it presented a very extraordinary | 
aspect. The whole population of the unit- 
ed kingdoms had been computed at twen- 
ty-one millions—of these sixteen millions 
were Protestants, yet they found that the 
remaining five millions, their interests, and 
opinions, were to be the leading objects | 
of consideration. He was entirely at a 
loss to account for the reason why, when | 
there was such an inferiority of numbers 
and of property in the latter, there should 
be such a singular position of cireumstan- 
ces :—When he looked at the wealth, edu- | 
cation, and intelligence on the one side, | 
and the absence of them on the other, he 
was utterly at a loss to account for the si- 
tuation in which the House was placed. 





It was quite clear that those who in every 
respect constituted the minority had in- 
duced a minister of the Crown to say in 
that House, that his sentiments on the 
question of Catholic emancipation were 
unchanged, but that from the force of cir- 
cumstances, he felt himself obliged to give 
way. Now he was a resident in Ireland ; 
and, though he gave the right hon. gentle- 
man full credit for the purest motives, yet 
he drew a very different inference from 
that which the right hon. gentleman had 
drawn, with respect to what was necessary 
for the preservation of the Protestant in- 
terest in Ireland, He would say, that the 
life of every Protestant in Ireland was in 
danger. He himself had been threatened 
—threatened from the altar by the priest ; 
and he agreed, therefore, with the right 
hon. gentleman, that something must be 


| done, but he denied that the measure in 
| contemplation was the proper one. He 


could say, that the best way to secure him- 
self and others was to give them additional 
arms [hear}. Hethought so, And now 


a few words with respect to the Catholic 


Association. It was agreed on all hands, 
that theCatholic Association was a nuisance, 
and yet one hon. member, who had sup- 


| ported the Speech from the throne, had 


lauded that Association, and boasted that 
he himself was a member of it. Now, he 
would ask that hon. member, who had 
agreed that. the Association was a nuisance, 
who had admitted that it was an incubus, 
and that it ought to be cut off, how he 
could reconcile it to himself to acknow- 
ledge that he was a member of it? He 
could only say that, in his opinion, the 
constitution was certainly departed from by 
the measures which the government decla- 
red it would be their intention of adopt- 
ing. He did not wish to depart from the 
constitution, and though he disliked ex 
post facto laws, and though what he 
was about to say might seem a little un- 
constitutional, yet he would say, that if 
the measure for the suppression of the 
Catholic Association were not retrospec- 
tive, it would not go far enough. There 
were large funds now at the disposal of 
that body, and if the measure were not 
retrospective, and those funds were not 


appropriated by the government, much 


mischief might still be done. 

Lord John Russell said, he begged leave 
to call the attention of the House to the 
petition which he held in his hand. The 
petition prayed for the removal of the civil 
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disabilities under which the Roman Ca- 
tholics laboured. The petitioners were the 
ministers of the Protestant Dissenters, 
known under the denominations of Pres- 
byterians, Independents, and Baptists. 
These denominations of Protestant Dis- 
senters had been settled in the metropolis 
ever since the Revolution; and they had 
heen repeatedly allowed to address His 
Majesty on the throne. The Petitioners 
had last year petitioned against those parts 
of the Test and Corporation acts which re- 
lated to the Sacramental Test, and from 
which they wished to be relieved. They 
obtained the relief they prayed for. The 
first act of the petitioners this year was, 
to return thanks to Parliament, for the 
favour they had obtained ; but, in the next 
place, they conceived it to be an act of 
duty, to ask that for others which had been 
extended to themselves. They looked 
round, and seeing that there were still upon 
the Statute-book disabilities of the same 
nature with those from which they had 
been relieved, they resolved to petition for 
the removal of all disabilities on account 
of religious opinions. It would be only 
fair in him to state, that this resolution 
was not carried unanimously. There were 
eighty-three Protestant Dissenting minis- 
ters present, of whom about fifteen voted 
against the resolution. The petitioners 
were not, indeed, rich in revenues from the 
profession of their religion, but "they were 
accustomed to the deep and earnest study 
of that religion, and they objected to the 
Church of England, because it approxima- 
ted too nearly to the Church of Rome. 
No men, therefore, could be farther than 
the petitioners were from inclining towards 
the Roman Catholic faith ; but, consider- 
ing that every man had a right to the free 
exercise of his conscience in matters of 
religion, they thought it incumbent upon 
them to express their conscientious opinion, 
that religious tenets should be no bar to 
civil employment. A statement had been 
somewhere made, that these petitioners had 
last year declared, that they had no con- 
nection with the Roman Catholics, and 
that, therefore, it was a breach of faith in 
them to come forward now with petitions 
in their favour, This asseriion was des- 
titute of foundation. A proposition was 
made last year, that the Protestant Dis- 
senters should join with the Catholics. 
He, among others, was consulted upon this 
proposition, and he was decidedly of opi- 
nion that they ought not to petition in 
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conjunction. His reasons for this opinion 
were, that as there was a difference in the 
degree of their disabilities, and as their 
cases stood,in many respects, upon different 
grounds, it would be disrespectful to the 
House to club the two together. Reasons 
might be urged against the one which 
would not apply to the other; and he, 
therefore, thought that the interests of 
both would be rather retarded than for- 
warded by sucha conjunction. But when 
the petitioners had asked and obtained the 
remission of those penalties under which 
they laboured, they thought it would be 
ungrateful as well as inconsistent in them, 
if they became partners in a monopoly of 
which they had before complained, and did 
not express the opinion contained in the 
petition. 

Mr. H. Grattan presented a petition 
from St. Mary’s, Dublin, in favour of the 
Catholic claims. He hoped that all obser- 
vations respecting the Catholic Association 
and Brunswick Clubs would soon cease; 
that all would consider themselves as fel- 
low-countrymen, and, laying aside hostile 
feelings, live together in concord and 
friendship. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he held in his hand a petition which, 
whether in reference to the character or to 
the number of the persons whose signatures 
were attached to it, was deserving of se- 
rious attention. The petition was from 
the archbishop and clergy of the diocese of 
Dublin. In this body were comprised 
men distinguished for their learning, emi- 
nent for their talents, venerable for their 
piety, and renowned for their zealous per- 
formance of all the duties which attached 
to their sacred functions. He had long 
been personally acquainted with many of 
them, and could assure the House that, in 
addition to the high qualifications he had 
mentioned, they added another, which he 
was sure would be properly estimated there 
—that of coming to that House without 
any thing like hostile feelings to the per- 
sons against whose claims they petitioned. 
They were actuated solely by an earnest 
desire to protect those interests which had 
been committed to their charge, and which 
they believed would be endangered by fur- 
ther concessions to the Roman Catholics. 
Long as this question had been agitated in 
parliament, this was only the third occasion 
in which the petitioners had come forward ; 
and on neither of those occasions had they 
used any terms of hostility against those to 
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whom they were in the habit of tendering 
at once spiritual and temporal consolation. 
The petitioners stated, that though they 
had long forborne to present petitions to 
that House, yet that lately the attacks 
against the Protestant establishment in 
Ireland had been more direct; that those 
attacks had been publicly professed; that 
the establishment itself had been de- 
clared a curse to the country; and that 
they believed they should fail in their duty 
if they did not now come forward and pray 
of that House to protect, against the ma- 
chinations of the Catholics, an establish- 
ment which, under divine Providence, 
had hitherto flourished so prosperously. 
He was sure that the Parliament would 
think that the petitioners were bound to 
ask for the protection of their privileges, 
and that the Parliament would also think 
that it was bound to grant that protection. 
On former occasions he had agreed in the 
view taken by the petitioners; namely, 
that the best and most effectual means to 
ensure this protection was by opposing the 
claimsof the Roman Catholics; and if on 
the present occasion, he saw reasons for 
entertaining a different opinion, it was not 
because he had lost sight of the dangers 
upon which he had formerly insisted, but 
because he was prepared, with his right 
hon. friend, to encounter the lesser danger. 
Their situation presented them with a 
choice between two evils, andafter a careful 
consideration, he had become convinced, 
that a disunited administration, a divided 
parliament, and an excited people, were 
likely to prove much more prejudicial to 
theinterests of the Protestant Church, than 
the measure which he should have the 
honour to support that session. He would 
not now enter into the reasons of this his 
conviction ; but he should take an oppor- 
tunity, on a future occasion, of stating the 
grounds upon which he had been induced 
to change his opinions on this important 
question. 

Lord Milton said, he was quite sure that 
it did not require the statement which the 
right hon. gentleman had made, in order 
to ensure the attention of the House to this 
petition. He could not help seeing, that 


a petition from such a grave and reverend 
body of persons wasentitled to the greatest 
respect and attention; and the more so, 
because, during the long period this ques- 
tion had been under public consideration, 
this was only the third time they had peti- 
tioned the House. 


If this petition ema- 
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nated from a deep and intense anxiety that 
government should do nothing in their 
measures that would tend to the subversion 
of the Protestant Church, the petitioners 
were not only right in what they had done, 
but their feelings were creditable and ho- 
nourable to them. With the opinions 
which he was known to entertain on this 
question, and with those opinions which 
he was not so well known to entertain, 
vive him leave to say, that there was no 
question on which he felt greater anxiety 
than on the safety of the Protestant Church 
establishment. Deeply should he regret, 
if, by any step to which he had in the re- 
motest degree contributed, the Protestant 
religion should be in the least impaired. 
He seldom talked of religious feelings; he 
thought they were better expressed in pri- 
vate: but there were occasions on which 
men might and must speak out: and he 
believed, that if there was one man more 
rootedly attached than another tothe Pro- 
testant religion, it was the individual who 
was now addressing them. From this he 
could not help passing back, and alluding 
to the petition which had just been pre- 
sented by his noble friend. He meant the 
petition from the Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers. It was with the greatest delight 
that he had heard that petition read. It 
was impossible, as his noble friend had well 
observed, that any men could be more 
anxious than those petitioners, to guard 
against any encroachments on the part of 
the Roman Catholics. If they who pro- 
fessed the Anglican Church were cautious 
and zealous on this subject, much more so 
must those petitioners be. It appeared to 
him, that the petition which was about to 
be presented had not taken so wise and 
clear a view, as that which had been pre- 
sented by his noble friend. But, to do the 
petitioners justice, they were in the midst 
of that religion, and this might be a reason 
for the mistake into which they had fallen. 
The circumstance, however, of their being 
in the midst of that religion, under the 
existing state of the laws, rather incapaci- 
tated than qualified them for judging of a 
political measure on the subject. His 
anxiety on this question arose from the 
fact, that the Protestant religion was deeply 
interested in it; and he thought it an in- 
sult to that religion, and to the foundations 
on which it stood, to say, that by granting 
political power to the Catholics it could be 
subverted. He could not say, give poli- 
tical power to the Catholics, for they had 
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had italready. Whowould say that the Ca- 
tholic Association had not political power? 
Who could forget that it sometimes hap- 
pened, that injuries conferred greater po- 
litical power on men than concessions could 
ever bestow? Let forty or fifty Catholics, 
though he did not believe the number 
would ever be so great, find their way 
within the walls‘of that House, and let a 
dozen or ascore of Catholics find their 
way to the other House—what would be 
the consequence? Danger? No—it would 
be drawing the very teeth of their griev- 
ances. He did not think that the Protes- 
tant religion was made to stand fair before 
the country, when it was said that it could 
not exist without exclusion. The Protes- 
tant religion stood on the Scriptures and 
on reason, and it could not be disturbed 
by the machinations of men. He wished 
to speak respectfully of the Catholic re- 
ligion, professed, as he was sure it was, 
most sincerely, by men of great piety; but 
he must say, that in the mass, he did not 
think it was a religion calculated to flou- 
rish in a free and enlightened country. He 
believed that the bad parts of the Catholic 
religion arose out of the civil institutions 
of the countries in which it was professed. 
The Catholic religion in Ireland differed 
from the Catholic religion in France; the 
Catholic religion in France differed from 
the Catholic religion in Italy; and the Ca- 
tholic religion in Italy differed from the 
Catholic religion in Spain. However, of 
this he was perfectly convinced ;_ namely, 
that the Protestant religion stood upon a 
foundation so firm, that no political power 
with which the Catholics might be invested 
could ever prevail against it. 

Lord Clements presented two petitions 
from Leitrim, in favour of the Catholic 
claims; and two petitions against the Sub- 
letting and Vestry Act. In the prayer of 
the first two petitions he concurred; but 
he could not accede to the prayer of the 
latter. He believed that the objections to 
laws enacted for Ireland frequently arose 
from the jealousy with which the people 
viewed the acts of a legislature in which 
they had no part. He thanked God that 
the time was at hand when Catholics would 
become a part of the legislature, and have 
an opportunity to amend, if amendment 
was necessary, the laws relating to Ireland. 
At all events, the promised measure would 
give the people confidence in those who 
legislated for them. 

Lord Newborough, in presenting several 
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petitions from Carnarvon, in favour of the 
Catholic Claims, expressed his concurrence 
in the prayer of them, and his confidence 
that ministers, who had now undertaken 
the settlement of this question, would ac- 
company it with such securities as would 
tranquillize the minds of the Protestants, 
and at the same time afford satisfaction to 
those for whose relief the measure was in- 
tended. 

Sir E. Knatchbull said, he had, on a pre- 
ceding evening, given notice of his inten- 
tion to present a petition, in reference to 
the claims of the Roman Catholics, coming 
from the county which he had the honour 
to represent. He had announced that in- 
tention with the view of accommodating 
those gentlemen who were interested in it, 
and in the proceedings of the meeting at 
which it was carried. The petition in ques- 
tion was a petition from the freeholders of 
Kent, assembled at Penenden Heath, under 
the auspices of the high sheriff, for the 
purpose of taking the great question of the 
Catholic claims into consideration. He 
spoke in the presence of many gentlemen 
who were present at the meeting, when he 
said, that a meeting more numerous or 
more respectable had never on any public 
occasion met; and he thought he might 
say with equal truth, that the discussions 
which took place there were conducted 
with as much order and regularity as it 
was possible for discussions on a public 
question to be, which took place before a 
large assembly of people; and the result 
of those discussions was most unequivocal 
and indisputable. He was quite aware, 
on questions of this kind, which excited so 
much warm feeling, that it was not pleas- 
ing to any party to admit of the other party 
that they had entirely succeeded. He 
would, therefore, be satisfied, without en- 
tering into a discussion as to what was the 
precise majority in favour of the present 
petition, with stating, that the high sheriff, 
than whom no man could have acted with 
greater fairness, declared, that the question 
was carried by an immense majority. The 
meeting, at which this petition originated, 
was held on the great question of the Ca- 
tholic claims, for reasons which appeared 
to those who were instrumental in calling 
it to be imperative. The agitated state of 


Ireland, and the course which events had 
taken in that country, were the reasons 
which induced the calling of this meeting, 
and its object was the consideration of the 
Catholic claims, 


Those who had been ins 
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strumental in convening the meeting, had 
viewed, for a long time past, the conduct 
of the Catholic Association in the same 
manner as his majesty’s government then 
viewed it. They had witnessed with alarm 
the collection of rent, and, above all, that 


money was sent from foreign countries to | 
the representative for the university of 


foment discord and disaffection in this. 


They felt that, under these circumstances, | 


they would be rendering a service to their 


country, if, in calling for the expression of 


the county of Kent, they elicited an opinion 
favourable to what they then conceived to 
be the plans and intentions of government. 
With that view the meeting was called, and 
the result was such as he had stated it. It 
was certainly true, that at the present mo- 
ment he addressed the House with feclings 
different from those which he had anti- 
cipated. It was certainly true, and he 
would not pretend to conceal it, that he 
now addressed the House under circum- 


stances and feelings of great and deep dis- ' 


appointment. It was a disappointment 
occasioned, not by the success of those 
who had persevered so long in advocating 
the claims of the Catholics, but by the 
conduct of those who, for reasons an ac- 
count of which, satisfactory to himself, he 
had not heard, had acted in direct oppo- 
sition to all their former principles. He 
would, indeed, candidly confess, that it 
was not so much on account of the question 
itself, as on account of the manner in which 
it was about to be carried, that he felt so 
deeply on the occasion ; and he would add, 
that although he had always with perfect 
sincerity opposed, and would still continue 


with perfect sincerity to oppose, the prin- | 


ciple of further concession to the Catholics, 
yet he could with equal truth declare, that 
if the measure about to be proposed by his 
majesty’s government should be adopted 
by parliament, he cordially hoped that it 


might be productive of all the benefits | 


which its proposers and supporters anti- 
cipated from it. If any thing which he 
had said since the meeting of parliament, 
or which he should now say upon the sub- 
ject, might be supposed indirectly to cast 
any imputation or reflection upon the 
friends of the measure, he hoped, in these 
preliminary observations, to get rid of all 
topics of a personal nature; and he trusted 
that henceforward the undivided attention 
of the House would be bestowed upon the 
merits of the great question which was to 
come under their consideration. It had 
been asserted, in the course of the debates 
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‘which had already taken place, that he and 


those who thought with him on the ques- 
tion, were influenced by certain purposes 
of their own; that they had ceased to sup- 
port the right hon. Secretary of State for 
purposes of their own. This had been 
stated the other evening by a noble lord, 


Cambridge ; though he had no doubt that it 
had merely fallen from the noble lord in the 
warmth of debate, and that the noble lord 
had no intention of throwing out any serious 
imputation on those who differed from him 
in opinion. Nothing could be more clear 
than that it was impossible they could be 
so influenced: nothing could be more clear 
than that it was impossible they could be 
influenced by any purpose butone; namely, 
an anxious desire to discharge their duty 
conscientiously to their constituents and 
to the country.—There was another point, 
‘which he wished to treat with equal fair- 
ness. It had been said, that the change 
of circumstances justified, at present, a 
measure which was not before justifiable. 
Now, he must say, that he had listened 
with great attention to the right hon. Se- 
cretary of State, and to other hon. gentle- 
men, and he had not been able to discover 
why the measure which was now proposed 
by his majesty’s government, would not 
have been equally proper at former periods ; 
for instance, at the time when Mr. Canning 
was at the head of the administration. The 
sincerity and zeal of Mr. Canning, in ad- 
vocating the Catholic cause, did him ho- 
nour; although he had always opposed 
him on the question, as he should oppose 
the right hon. gentleman, until he obtained 
something like satisfactory information, if 
_such could be aftorded, as to the reasons 
whichhad induced the right hon, Secretary 
of State to change his determination upon 
the subject. He by no means meant to 
| Say any thing inconsistent with perfect 
respect for the right hon. gentleman. He 
_ by no means meant to impute to the right 
' hon. gentleman, that he had been actuated 
| by love of office, or by any unworthy mo- 
‘tive, On the contrary, he was persuaded 
' that he acted solely from a sense of what 
| he conceived to be his public duty. But 
| he repeated, that he had not yet heard any 
| satisfactory explanation of the reasons of 
| the right hon. gentleman’s conduct. One 
| argument had been urged by several right 
| hon. gentlemen, which, he confessed, sur- 
prised him exceedingly. It had been said, 


| that if those who were hostile to the mea- 
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sure about to be proposed, felt that they 
could not oppose it with success, they ought 
not to oppose it at all. This was singular 
doctrine in a British House of Commons. 
If it were once established, to what evils 
and absurdities would it not lead! He 
would illustrate his argument by a reference 
to the bill, the second reading of which 
the right hon. gentleman was that night to 
move, The principle of that bill was al- 
lowed on all hands to be such, that it could 
be justified only by the emergency. But, 
let it be supposed that any hon. members 
happened to be of opinion, that no such 
emergency existed, would they be justified 
in declining actively to oppose the measure, 
because it was prebable that, notwithstand- 


ing their opposition, it would be acceded * 


to? He was sure the answer would be in 
the negative. He was sure he should be 
told, that in such a supposed case perse- 
verance in opposition would be a sacred 
duty. Well; that was exactly the situa- 


tion in which he and the other hon. mem- 
bers who opposed further concessions to 
the Roman Catholics stood. Apprehensive 
that the constitution of the country was 
about to be invaded, they were determined, 
and justifiably determined, to endeavour 


to defend it to the last moment. In mak- 
ing this declaration, however, he trusted 
that it would not be supposed that they 
were prepared to conduct themselves in the 
spirit of faction. Although they felt that 
it would not become them silently to ac- 
quiesce in a measure which they reprobated, 
they also felt, that it would not become 
them to give to their opposition to that 
measure a character of violence and in- 
temperance. Norwastheir opposition to the 
Catholic claims founded on any grounds of 
religious intolerance. Let the House hear 
the petition which he was about to present, 


and they would find that every topic cal- | 


culated to lead to irritation had been stu- 
diously avoided ; and that the prayer of 
the petition was simply, that the Protestant 
constitution of the empire might be main- 
tained and preserved. He had no desire 
to conceal from the House, that the debate 
at the meeting in Kent, turned on the 
question of granting political power to the 
Catholics, by which was understood grant- 
ing them seats in parliament: he, and the 
other supporters of the petition, entertained 
no unfriendly feeling whatever towards 
their Catholic fellow-subjects. On the 
contrary, they were desirous that they 
should possess all the rights and privileges 
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which were compatible with the security 
of the Protestant constitution. But they 
were apprehensive, that if the Catholics 
were put in possession of political power, 
they would use that power to the injury of 
the Protestant constitution. It was on 
that principle that the question had been 
argued on Penenden Heath; it was on that 
principle that it was his intention to discuss 
the measure about to be introduced by his 
majesty’s govcrnment.—It had been stated, 
with reference to the petition, that, having 
been agreed to before the delivery of his 
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| Majesty’s Speech, it could scarcely be con- 


sidered as expressive of the sentiments 
which the petitioners might entertain, 
under the change of circumstances which 
that Speech had occasioned. In that as 

sertion there was much ingenuity; but he 





was quite satisfied, both from his own per- 
sonal knowledge, and from communication 
| with other individuals, that no alteration 
| had taken place in the opinions of the pe- 
| titioners since his Majesty’s Speech had 
| been delivered to parliament. He under- 
| stood that a petition of a different nature, 
| which was called a counter petition, was 
| to be presented to that House. In the 
‘county of Kent, as well as in that House, 
|a difference of opinion existed; but he 
| maintained, that a large majority of the 
| county were adverse to the adoption of the 
| Roman Catholic claims. The meeting at 
| Penenden-heath had been, he would admit, 
| attended by a great many persons, emi- 
| nent for their talents, rank, and general 
| respectability, who were known to be warm 
| and zealous advocates of Roman Catholic 
‘concession ; but if those gentlemen were 
' unabie to induce the majority of that meet- 
| ing to embrace their view of the subject— 
if they were unable to turn the popular 
| tide in their favour, the fact could lead to 
| no inference whatever, but that the sense 
| of the majority of the freeholders of the 
county were opposed to the concession of 
what was called Catholic Emancipation. 
He would no longer detain the House, 
except by repeating his assurance, that if 
it should be his lot to take a part in the 
discussions which the measure about to be 
proposed by government would elicit, the 
| sole motiveby which he should be actuated 
would be an anxiety to maintain inviolate 
the Protestant constitution, convinced as 
he was, that on the maintenance of that 
constitution, the safety and happiness of 
the empire depended. 
Lord Francis Osborne said, he had not 
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intended to have troubled the House by 
making any observations in the present 
state of the discussion; but the hon. mem- 
ber for Kent had made some allusions of a 
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the alterations which had taken place in 
the circumstances of the country, he should 
only say, that such a doctrine would go 
to deprive the right hon. gentleman alto- 


gether of his reason, and to leave him no 
better guide for his actions than mere 
instinct; for what was the distinction which 
a great philosopher had pointed out etween 
instinct and reason? That the conclusions 
of reason werealwaysindefinitelyincreasing, 
whereas instinct was incapable of genera- 
ting any additional perceptions, and was 
always stationary and unimprovable. Was 
his right hon. friend to be prevented from 
using his reason; to be reduced to the 
condition of a being in the lower orders of 


personal nature, which were so temperate as 
to be entitled to an answer. There was 
nothing more delicate than to assume the 
voluntary defence of the conduct of a | 
friend, and his right hon. friend near him | 
(Mr. Peel) need be under no apprehension | 
that he was going to undertake so super- } 
fluous a task as to attempt that defence | 
of the right hon. gentleman which he had | 
so admirably and successfully achieved 

himself. The hon. baronet had said, that no | 
circumstances had lately occurred which | 


could justify the course which his right | creation; to be ranked with the beaver, 
hon. friend had thought it his duty to pursue | the habits and feelings of which continued 
upon the present occasion. He should not | precisely the same for thousands of years ? 
enter into any detail of the circumstances | There was nothing in the course which his 
which had led to the measures which were | right hon. friend had adopted, that could 
now under the consideration of the House; | justify the hon. baronet’s remarks. He 
but, without going into that part of the | had said thus much, because although, if 
subject, he should observe, that the Catho- | he had not entirely approved of his right 
lic question was one which, beyond all | hon. friend’s propositions, his respect for 
others, was the most calculated to attract | him might nevertheless have induced him 
to itself all the unpledged talent of that | to have given his right hon. friend his sup- 
House. It had been in particular dis- | port; yet, under such circumstances, he 





tinguished by the advocacy of two most should not have given that support with 


illustrious members, of whom one had been | the feelings of satisfaction, cordiality, and 
removed from amongst them by an event | gratitude which he now entertained ; con- 
which they must all deplore, and the other | vinced as he was, that his right hon. friend 
by being transferred to a judicial situation | and the noble duke at the head of the 
—he meant the late Mr. Canning and | government would prove themselves to be 
lord Plunkett. When the subject of the | the regenerators of Ireland,and the saviours 
Catholic claims was before the House two | of the empire. 

years ago, if any one had announced to| Lord Cliftonsaid, that as, in the absence 
them that before the next discussion of | of his hon. friend, the other member for 
the question they should lose the services | Kent, he was about to present a petition of 
of those illustrious men, what would then | a nature very different from that which had 





have been the expectations of the friends 
of this measure? They would, doubtless, 
have thought, that it must be rejected by 
a large majority, when deprived of the 
support of those, splendid talents, which 
had previously supported it against the 
weight and influence of a large portion of 
the government ; but, when they saw that 
on the very first discussion which followed 
the removal of those two great men the 
principle of concession to the claims of the 
Roman Catholics had been adopted by a 
majority of that House, they must arrive 
at the conclusion, that a measure which 
had so succeeded, must have taken a strong 
hold upon the reason and sense of justice 
of the country. In meeting the monstrous 
proposition, that the right hon. gentleman 
was not at liberty to guide his conduct by 


been presented by the hon. baronet, he 
should think it more convenient to address 
now to the House those observations which 
he intended to make upon the subject, 
than to defer them until the presentation 
of that petition. In reference to the peti- 
tion which was in the hands of the hon. 
baronet, he should most freely admit, that 
the signatures attached to it were those of 
persons of the highest respectability. For 
the clergy he entertained all the respect 
and reverence which was due to their cha- 
| racters ; with the gentry who had affixed 
their signatures to the petition he was in- 
timately acquainted, and entertained for 
most of them a sincere regard. The free- 
holders he considered as entitled to great 
weight and respect in the public consider 
ation; but, whilst headmitted all this, and, 
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further, confessed that the number of sig- 
natures attached to his petition was much 
inferior to that of the hon. baronet, still he 
could not admit that the petition which he 
presented did not speak the sense of the 
county upon this most important subject. 
He had not, for some time, seen the peti- 
tion which had been agreed to at the 
meeting at Penenden-heath; but from 
the recollection which he entertained upon 
the subject, he believed that it wasas mild, 
as gentle, and as inoffensive, as any docu- 
ment could be, and was such a document 
as he or any of the friends with whom he 
was in the habit of acting would feel no 
difficulty whatever in affixing their signa- 
tures to, if it were not for the animus by 
which the whole proceeding was known to 
have been instigated, and if they did not 
know that the whole had been set on foot 
and conducted on the principle of intole- 
rance. Another circumstance which would 
account for the great superiority of num- 
bers in the signatures to the petition of the 
hon. baronet was, that great exertions had 
been made to induce the freeholders to 
sign it. It was not to be wondered at that 
the humble freeholder, with his clergyman 
on one hand and the squire of the parish 
on the other, should affix his signature to 
a petition so general and so inoffensive, and 
which, as had been confessed by the hon. 
baronet himself, contained not one word 
on the subject of Catholic emancipation. 
Here the noble lord read an extract from 
the petition which he was about to present, 
and said, that that petition was of a decided 
character, and such as required that the 
persons who signed it should have brought 
their minds to a specific conclusion upon 
the point. Was it, then, to be wondered 
at, that this petition should have fewer 
signatures than the other, which was of so 
general and undecided a character? He 
admitted that the signatures to his petition 
were much inferior in number to those of 
the petition of the hon. baronet, but he 
considered that even the number which had 
been attached to the petition which he had 
to present, was greater than he could 
have expected, and, if two years ago, any 
person had told him that such a petition 
would, in the present time, receive such a 
number of signatures in such a place, he 
would suppose that the person communi- 
cating such an opinion was mad. The 
hon. baronet had said, that even if the 
King’s Speech had been published before 
the meeting had taken place, the result 
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would have been the same. He did not 
mean to deny that such an assertion 
was true of some part of the hon. baronet’s 
constituents ; but he happened to be well 
acquainted with another part of the county 
of Kent, where he was convinced that the 
case would be different. He should in- 
stance theneighbourhood of Chatham. In 
the dock-yard, about two hundred of the 
artisans and labourers were frecholders of 
the county, and they had all signed the 
petition agreed to at Penenden-heath. 
But, with all respect for the freeholders, 
he must be allowed to say, that he doubted 
much if they would now sign the petition, 
if the matter were to be done over again. 
The petition had been signed by them 
within the walls of the dock-yard, under 
the inspection of their officers, and, per- 
haps, under an impression that the first 
lord of the admiralty was decidedly hostile 
to the Roman Catholic claims, and an ad- 
vocate of intolerance. While he admitted 
that there was a majority in favour of the 
hon. baronet’s petition, he must say, that 
the majority was not, as the hon. baronet 
had called it, “immense.” He was afraid 
it would be vain for him to state his opi- 
nion upon the relative numbers, as they 
differed so widely from those of the hon. 
baronet. Indeed, he thought it a fortunate 
circumstance that the yeomanry force of 
the country had been dispensed with, as 
the hon. baronet and himself had both 
commanded troops, and it appeared, from 
the very different conclusions to which 
they had come in estimating the numbers 
at that meeting, that one or other of them 
had a very unsoldier-like eye. But, what- 
ever might be the numbers present, the 
dinner at Maidstone, from which the coun- 
ter petition emanated, was better con- 
ducted, more orderly, and more hke a 
deliberativeassembly. At Penenden-heath 
the counter-petitioners had difficulties to 
encounter, which the Brunswickers were 
free from. There were intruders of all 
descriptions. Their line was constantly 
broken by persons from this part of the 
country and that; and though the hon. 
baronet had represented the meeting as an 
orderly one, he had never seen greater 
tumult and confusion in all his life. From 
the influence of the refreshments, which 
were liberally distributed in the waggons, 
and the intrusion of persons at all times 
noisy and unseasonable, it was impossible 
to preserve order. Of alt the circumstan- 
ces which occurred during the meeting, 
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there was one which he particularly lament- 
ed; namely, that a noble friend of his 
(lord Radnor) should have been induced, 
at the close of the day, to passan eulogium 
on an individual (Mr. Cobbett) who, he 
confessed, was the last person in the whole 
multitude who deserved it. Could any one 
doubt but that the individual in question 
had gone to the meeting from mischievous 
motives, and with the intention of dragging 
the freeholders into some of his views, as 
he had done the freeholders of other coun- 
ties before ? But, from what had occurred 
upon that occasion and since, it was to be 
hoped that that individual would never 
show his face at a county meeting in Kent 
again. It had been much the fashion to 
abuse the Brunswick clubs; _ but, little as 
the House might expect it, he was inclined 
to speak of those societies in a very dif- 
ferent tone. He believed that the Catholic 
question was more indebted to the Bruns- 
wick clubs than to any other cause what- 
ever for the high degree of advancement, 
or rather for the ultimate success, to which 
it had arrived. Those clubs had opened 
the eyes of the people, and since the meet- 
ing at Penenden-heath, the question had 
been deliberately canvassed throughout the 
country; and, as it was founded on reason, 
justice, and truth, the more closely it was 
considered, the more likely it was to suc- 
ceed. He congratulated the right hon. 
Secretary, that when the good of his coun- 
try was at stake, he had disregarded all 
private considerations and personal sacri- 
fices, and fearlessly performed his duty, 
without regard to the inconveniences which 
it might produce to himself. 

Mr. Secretary Peel, in a tone and man- 
ner indicative of strong feeling, observed, 
that of course he was bound to presume, 
that the hon. baronet, the member for Kent, 
was influenced, in the reproaches which he 
had thought proper to cast upon him, by 
public motives alone. He would, how- 
ever, tell that hon. baronet, that he would 
not condescend to make any apology to 
him, for the conduct which he had thought 
it his duty to pursue. He would not con- 
descend to explain to the hon. baronet the 
reasons which had induced him, as a re- 
sponsible adviser of the Crown, to give to 
the Crown the advice which he had given. 
He knew of no relation in which he stood 
to any man. He knew of no relation in 
which he stood to any body of men—which 
called upon him to state why, when he was 
sent for by his sovereign to give, at a critical 
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moment, that advice which he was bound on 
oath to give to the best of his ability and 
judgment—he should have refrained from 
doing his duty. He had contracted no 
relation with any man—he had contracted 
no relation with any party—which could 
either relieve him from the obligation of 
giving his majesty the best advice in his 
| power, or which could justly subject him 
|to the charge of having been guilty of 
inconsistency, or of a dereliction of prin- 
ciple in sodoing. He repeated, therefore, 
that he would not condescend to look out 
for excuses for the line of conduct, which, 
under these circumstances, he had deter- 
mined to pursue. Asa member of that 
House, he felt himself as independent as 
the hon. baronet, and in every respect as 
consistent. But very different would have 
been his feelings, if he had not advised 
his king, as he had done, to the best of 
his abilities. He had taken his oath as a 
member of the privy council, and that 
oath not only compelled him to give the 
advice which he had given to his sove- 
reign, but it would have rendered the with- 
holding of that advice a dereliction of 
principle, and a strong violation of his 
duty. He had, and he trusted that he 
ever should have, firmness and strength of 
mind to forget in the councils of his 
king, what had been his past declarations 
and his past conduct, under circumstances 
which rendered neither applicable to the 
actual state of the country. He must also 
| say, that he had firmness enough to pass 
| by any insinuations which might be levelled 
| against him for so doing. One observa- 
| tion of the hon. baronet had been, that he 
|(Mr. Peel) might have taken his present 
course at a different period—when Mr. 
Canning was at the head of the govern- 
ment. He would tell the hon. baronet, 
that he had, for the full period of twenty 
years, resolutely and zealously opposed 
every compromise with the Catholics. 
He could tell him, that it was with the 
utmost reluctance that he had at length 
consented to break in upon the constitu- 
tional settlement of 1688; but he would 
also tell the hon. baronet, that he was too 
true and consistent a friend to the Protes- 
tant interests; he was too sincerely at- 
tached to the Protestant Establishment, 
to push his resistance to concessions, to 
that point which should endanger the very 
existence of the institutions which he was 
anxious to defend; and he thought 
that, so far from being inconsistent in his 
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conduct in regard to this matter, he was, advise the formation of an exclusively 
the most consistent friend of the Protes-| Protestant Government, offering eternal 
tant institutions of the country, seeing | and uncompromising resistance ?” His an- 
that for the ‘purpose of maintaining them swer was, “I cannot; because I know 
in security, he had submitted to undergo that such a government will fail, and in 
every species of personal imputation and | its failure will render every thing worse 
reproach. Those were the grounds on | than at present.” Then came the obvious 
which he had acted, and they were grounds | reply, “ If, then, you can take neither of 
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on which he had a right to act. No man | 
was worthy of being a minister of the | 
Crown, who, when his advice was required 
upon a measure of great national import- | 
ance, should say, ‘1 am fettered by declar- | 
ations I have made ; I am not enabled to | 
look at the present aspect of affairs; I must | 
consult my friends and party, in order to | 
see my way.” He confessed that these | 
considerations held out a powerful tempta- 
tion; but no man was fit to have a place 
in the councils of his sovereign, who could 
not resistthem. The hon. baronet seemed 
to be of opinion, that some sort of decep- 
tion had been practised by the government, 
and that he and his friends had been taken 
by surprise. Now, how could govern- 
ment have proclaimed its intentions ? 
Would the hon. baronet have had it resort 
to the newspapers? Was it possible that 
government could tell the world what 
course it meant to pursue, parliament not 
being sitting ?- How many lessons had been 
read, with reference to this very question, 
upon premature discussion. What had 
happened at the time of the Union? He 
had always contended, that no pledge had 
been given at that period which could bind 
any one; but expectations, certainly, had 
been entertained which were disappointed. 
And why? Because Mr. Pitt pledged him- 
self, before he was perfectly certain that 
he should be able to fulfil that pledge. In 
1806 and 1807, it was notorious that the 
same inconvenience resulted from prema- 
ture declarations. He would say, that not 
only with respect to this question, but all 
others, the government which kept its own 
counsels was most likely to conduct the 
affairs of the country to advantage. He 
admitted to the hon. baronet, that it would 
have been infinitely better if he could 
have adopted the course which he was now 
pursuing in a private instead of a public sta- 
tion. He could only say, that every thing 
which it was possible for man to do, he had 
done, to enable him to take that station ; 
but when the question was this—‘* What 
advice will you give ? Will you advise the 
maintenance of the present state of 
things ?’—* Certainly not.” ‘ Will, you 








these alternatives, but one course is left to 
be pursued—to attempt to make a safe 
settlement of the question, by a united 
government.” ‘To do that imposes 
painful sacrifices.” “ Will you shrink from 
making those sacrifices, which you advise 
others to submit to?” He answered, with- 
out the hesitation of a moment, ‘‘ Come 
what may, I will be the man to set the 


| example of those sacrifices.” [loud cheers]. 


Lord Palmerston disclaimed any thing 
personal towards the hon. baronet. Al- 
though he had differed with him in opinion, 
such differences had never prevented his 
doing justice to the hon. baronet’s conduct 
in that House. 

Sir E, Knatchbull regretted very much 
that any thing which he had said should 
have induced the right hon. Secretary to 
address the House with so much warmth, 
and he appealed to the House whether 
any thing that had fallen from him could 
justify the manner in which the right hon. 
gentleman had thought fit to answer him. 
He fully admitted the right of the right 
hon. gentleman to advise the Crown 
according to the best of his judgment, but 
to himself it belonged to arraign the con- 
duct of any minister who should, in his 
opinion, have transgressed the line of his 
duty. He should, however, he hoped, 
always exercise this right in a manner 
respectful to the House, and to the indi- 
vidual: who was charged before them. 
With regard to the statement of the noble 
lord that great exertions had been made 
to procure signatures to this petition he 
could say for himself, that he had used 
none ; and if the noble lord could say as 
much, then the two petitions would appear 
to be the spontaneous effusion of the public 
mind in that county. But as the noble 
lord’s petition had only one thousand 
seven hundred signatures, whilst his had 
tive thousand, he was entitled to claim for 
the petition which he presented, the dis- 
tinction of representing the sentiments 
of the great majority of the freeholders of 
Kent. 

Mr. W. Duncombe observed, that the 
remarks which had fallen from the hon, 
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member for Kent did not warrant the 
warmth of temper exhibited by the right 
honourable Secretary. He must also 
take leave to observe, that to say that any 
member of that House had not a right to 
atraign a minister, with respect to any 
measure which he had thought it his duty 
to recommend to parliament, was a doc- 
trine to which the people of England 
had not hitherto given their consent. It 
was a doctrine to which he as one of the 
representatives of a large county, would 
not consent to subscribe; and he hoped 
that, during the discussions which would 
take place on this question, he should 
exhibit every degree of temper, whilst, 
at the same time, he would not compro- 
mise his dignity as a member of par- 
liament by surrendering his right to arraign 
the conduct of any government, or of any 
minister. He did not think that the hon. 
baronet meant to impute unworthy motives 
to the right hon. gentleman. Indeed, he 
had distinctly stated, that such was not 
his intention. For his own part, the 
right hon. gentleman was the last person 
on whom he would cast an imputation of 
that nature. However much he regretted, 
that the right hon. gentleman had been 
induced to recommend to parliament a 
measure, which would be most prejudicial 
to the country, and injurious to the Pro- 
testant interest, he nevertheless gave him 
credit for the utmost purity of motive. 
Mr. Secretary Peel said, he cordially 
concurred in every word that had fallen 
from the hon. gentleman. He admitted 
the right of any member to attack the 
conduct of a minister of the Crown; 
but he also claimed for himself the right 
to defend his own character, when it was 
assailed. The right was reciprocal. Once 
for all, he had now explained the course 
which he had taken upon this subject. 
He would now make no more reference to 
his own personal share in the question. 
He would not be betrayed into the mani- 
festation of warmth, which he admitted 
was quite inconsistent with the deliberate 
consideration of the measures which were 
shortly to be submitted to the House. If 
he had already been betrayed into any 
warmth of temper, he had unfortunately 
been betrayed into a departure from the 
course which he had prescribed to himself, 
on proposing measures of such paramount 
importance. He would in future observe 
the recommendation of his majesty, to 
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measures with the temper and the mode- 
ration which would best ensure a success- 
ful issue to the deliberations of parlia- 
ment. 


Association Suppression (IRE- 
LAND) Briut.] Mr. Secretary Peel moved 
the second reading of this bill. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he understood, from 
the excellent address of the right hon. 
Secretary on a former evening, that none 
of the provisions of the bill were intended 
to be permanent: he found, however, on 
reading the first paragraph, that that part 
of the bill which enacted the Suppression 
of the Catholic Association was intended 
to be permanent. He wished for some 
information, with respect to this apparent 
contradiction. If his reading of the bill 
were correct, he should feel it necessary to 
oppose the measure; which however he 
should be reluctant to do, because he felt, in 
common with his hon. friends around him, 
a most earnest wish not to throw the least 
obstacle in the way of the great measure 
which ministers had in contemplation. 
When he was informed, that the late Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland had declared, in his 
place in parliament, that though the 
Association had been “ under his nose for 
six months,’—that was his expression— 
he saw no danger in it, he must declare, 
that having always protested against any 
thing like an infringement of the consti- 
tution, which this bill was, on all hands, 
allowed to be, he would have strenuously 
opposed the present measure, were it not to 
be followed by another of such vital import- 
ance. He difiered from the general opinion, 
with respectto the character of the Catholic 
Association, and he also differed from the 
opinion expressed by some members, with 
respect to other popular Associations, by 
which it had been opposed. The hon. 
member for Dublin had told the House, 
that the members of the Brunswick clubs 
had been entirely actuated by the spirit of 
Christian charity. Now, he had often 
read descriptions of charity, and had seen 
that virtue personified in different ways ; 
but the present was the first occasion in 
which he had ever heard that she made 
her appearance amongst mankind, with a 
bludgeon in one hand and a pitchfork in 
the other. The admissions made, on both 
sides of the question, were sufficient ex- 
cuses for the Home Secretary, in his 
change of opinions. He felt such a con- 


enter upon the consideration of ‘those | viction, that something must be done for 
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Ireland, that he was inclined to overlook 
the many objections that might be made 
to the present bill; for he believed that 
some such measure was necessary for the 
success of what was hereafter to be pro- 
posed. If the House waved all objections | to his honour. 

to the bill, let it be clearly understood that Mr. Secretary Peel stated, that the 
the ultimate proceeding was to be carried | powers given in the bill to the Lord- 
as a government measure, and that the | lieutenant, would terminate with the bill; 
noble duke at the head of the administra- | namely, after the space of a year, and 
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cession was a government measure. He 
trusted the ministers would assume the 
same manly attitude, and hold the same 
manly language that had been used that 
night by the right hon. Secretary so much 
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tion, as well as the right hon. gentleman 
opposite, staked their places and reputa- 
tion, for the carrying of it. The House 
had a right to expect, that the noble duke 
would complete the work in the way in 
which he had begun it, and would not be 
turned aside by public opinion or private 
insinuation of any kind. It had been 
said, that popular feeling was decidedly 
adverse to Catholic emancipation. It was 
surprising such an assertion should be made, 
when the district in the immediate vicinity 
of that House, sent six members to par- 
liament who were favourable to concession. 
After such a fact he could not understand 
why it should be said, the people of Eng- 
land were adverse to the Catholic claims. 
He was sure the ministers would be sup- 
ported in the measure by the voice of the 
country. As to intimidating the king’s 
ministers, such a thing was not unconsti- 
tutional; they ought to be afraid to do 
wrong. If they cduld not feel an appre- 
hension of committing arbitrary measures, 


what was the use of the word responsibility ? | 


If the ministers had been intimidated it 
was by the experience, that they could 
not carry on the government safely, with 
the exclusion of a large portion of the 
people from the privileges of the consti- 
tution. The measure had been advocated 
by many of the illustrious dead, who had 
adorned that House; and when hon. mem- 
hers praised a late right hon. gentleman, 
Mr. Canning, let them not forget those 
men who, in other times and under greater 
dithiculties, advocated the great question 
when there was no prospect of their labours 
being brought to a successful issue. Let 
them not forget the Grattans, the Foxes, 
and the Windhams. If ministers had not 
listened to the warnings given by those 
great men, they would be unworthy of 
their situations, and of the high re- 
putation which they had now acquired. 
He was sure the ministers would find 
themselves supported, not only in that 
House, but in the other. He hoped it 
was understood that the measure of con- 


| the end of the then next session of parlia- 
ment. 
' Mr. Batley said, he should give his 
| assent to the bill, on account of the ne- 
cessity of the case. Nobody could approve 
| of the Catholic Association. It had been 
| levying taxes upon the Irish community : 
and for what purpose? He had no hesi- 
tation in saying, for the purpose of intimi- 
dating the legislature, into a repeal of the 
existing laws of the realm. He had the 
highest confidence in the noble duke at 
the head of the government, as well as in 
the right hon. Secretary; and should, 
| therefore, wait until the details of the 
| measure were brought forward. But this 
| he must say, that he would watch with 
| jealousy every measure proposed as a 
| Security for the Protestant establishment. 
Mr. Wilmot Horton said, he rose to 
) state briefly his assent to the motion, from 
| a conviction that the condition of Ireland 
| was such, that it was impossible a worse 
‘could exist. ‘The remedy proposed—he 
meant that before the House—he thought 
| was a good one. It was summary, but 
temporary; and, looking at the objects 
| it had in view, he considered it founded in 
| justice and wisdom, when coupled with 
, the other measures which were intended. 
| Yet though he approved of this bill, he 
should not be inconsistent when he said, 
that if it had been brought forward with- 
out an understanding that the measure 
| of conciliation was to follow, he would 
| not have given it his support; for though 
“there were many objections to the ex- 
,istence of such a body as the Catholic 
_ Association, he would never hare voted for 
| its suppression, unless in conjunction 
with, or under the assurance of, a mea- 
sure of concession; believing as he did 
that concession was essential ts the peace 
and security of the country. Ih this view 
of the case, he gave great crelit to mi- 
nisters for the course which they proposed 
to pursue; for he was quite satisfied that 
any measure having for its object the 
peace and tranquillity of Ireland, must be 
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wholly inoperative, unless it was to be ac- 
companied, or immediately followed, by 
the great measure of concession to the 
Roman Catholics. He had little further 
to offer, on the part of the subject then 
before the House. There was, indeed, 
nothing in it to grapple with : there was no 
opposition ; for every member who had 
spoken seemed to be of one opinion with 
respect to it. 
brought forward, he did trust and hopethat 
it would be brought forward in a manner 
which would give content and satisfaction ; 
for unless it was one of that description, 
the very mooting of it would be pro- 
ductive of dangerous consequences. He 
trusted, therefore, that in that, and in the 
other House of parliament the measure 
would be carried through in a manner to 
give satisfaction to every reasonable Pro- 
testant and every reasonable Catholic. 
For himself, he would be perfectly satis- 
fied, with a simple repeal of the penal 
statutes; but being convinced that there 
were prejudices in the minds of many, 
he thought they ought to be conciliated by 
every reasonable concession, so as not to 
trench on the general principle of the mea- 
sure itself. With this feeling, he hoped 
the whole measure would be such as to 
give satisfaction to all parties—he meant 
all reasonable men; for he knew there 
were some to whom no modification of the 
principle of concession would be satisfac- 
tory.—As much had been said of the per- 
sonal feelings of individuals on this occa- 
sion, he felt it due to his right hon. friend 
to state, that he rejoiced at the course 
which he had adopted. He conceived 
that that course was not a dereliction of 
any principles he had held, when he made 
the manly admission, that he was in- 
fluenced by his preference of actual safety 
to contingent danger. His right hon. 
friend had not renounced the opinion that 
there was some danger; and in preferring 
the contingency of that danger to the 
risk of present security, and retaining 
office with that avowal, he conceived that 
he acted amost manly, honourable, and 
unselfish part—a part which must tend to 
raise his character and influence in the 
House andthe country infinitely more than 
if he had slunk into one of the back 
benches, ind suffered others to carry into 
execution ‘hat measure, which, although it 
corresponced with his views of the true 
interests o the country, he had not the in- 
tegrity toavow. He had, with as much 
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candour as courage, declared and acted 
upon an opinion consistent, as he thought, 
with the true interests of his sovereign and 
of the people, and for that opinion he was 
not responsible toanyman. He regretted to 
hear some hon. gentlemen announce their 
determination to oppose the measure con- 
templated by the government at every 
stage. His own determination was quite 
of an opposite character. He would do all 
in his power to give effect to the measures 
which the government were about to in- 
troduce; for he felt that those mea- 
sures would entitle them to his gratitude, 
as well as to that of every well-thinking 
man in the community. All who duly 
weighed the vast interest connected with 
this important question, must, he thought, 
come to the same conclusion ; unless, in- 
deed, they were prepared to adopt the ter- 
rible alternative, and declare at once that 
the question should never be settled. 

Mr. Spring Rice assured the House, 
that he did not rise for the purpose of pro- 
longing the discussion ; but when he re- 
collected the former opposition given to a 
measure similar to the present, the length 
of the debates, and the obstinacy of the 
resistance made to it, he could not con- 
tent himself with giving a silent vote upon 
it. The reason why he voted for this bill 
now, having opposed it before, had no re- 
ference to the conduct of the Association, 
or to the individuals who composed it : on 
the contrary, he differed with many 
honourable members who had _ spoken 
against them. He said this, because he 
felt that every act of that body, every 
effort which they made, short of an actual 
infringement of the law, was perfectly jus- 
tifiable, in stating their grievances, and 
seeking redress. It was the duty of that 
body to arouse the feelings of the people, 
from one end of the country to the other, 
and incite them to a determination to call 
for relief. This he deemed it the right of 
that body to do, and parliament, unless it 
meant to remove the grievance had no 
right to interfere. This brought him to 
what had been stated by the hon. member 
for Westminster, with reference to the 
proposed bill. That hon. member stated, 
that he would vote for it solely upon the 
ground that it was to be followed up by 
that more important one which was to 
be introduced and carried as a govern- 
ment measure: the hon. member had, at 
the same time, expressed some vague ap- 
prehension with respect to that measure. 
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For himself, he entertained no such ap- 
prehensions; but if there were grounds for 
entertaining them, he should then say, 
that the bill before the House was mere 
wastc-paper, and would be altogether in- 
operative. Unless the grievances of Ire- 
land were redressed, it would be impos- 
sible to stifle the voice of complaint ; no 
matter whether it came through the Ca- 
tholic Association or through other chan- 
nels. He must confess that he enter- 
tained a wish that the preamble of the bill 
had run differently ; and he thought, too, 
that it would be well if hon. members 
would deliver their sentiments, without 
pointing out what the former conduct of 
the Association had been, as the hon. 
member for Beverley had done. His firm 
belief was, that the Catholic Association 
was now and for ever dissolved ; he had 
reason to know that that step had been 
taken, advisedly taken ; and further, that the 
Catholic hierarchy had advised the people 
to place confidence in the king’s govern- 
ment and in the legislature, and give up 
altogether that Catholic Association, of 
which so much had been said.—The vote 
which they were called upon to give upon 
that occasion, was, he confessed, a vote of 
confidence, as they could not tell what 
the nature of the other bill would be; 
they had, however, a right to expect that 
it would be a measure that would satisfy 
the House and the country. He thanked 
the hon. member for Westminster for 
the manner in which he had alluded 
to the late Mr. Grattan; and he was 
sure that if that great and good man, who 
might be justly looked upon as the 
liberator of his country, had lived to wit- 
ness the final completion of his own great 
work, it would give him, as well as those 
who admired his talents, infinite satisfac- 
tion and delight. He must own that he 
had, in the first instance, felt some diffi- 
culty on the subject of the penalties in this 
bill; but he was quite satisfied with the 
explanations given by the right hon. gen- 
tleman ; for it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that it could be intended to put down 
permanently by a temporary measure. 
However, they were legislating for what 

o longer existed; and he trusted, that, 
in the further progress of this measure, 
every allusion which could ted to create 
irritation would be avoided. He was, in 
the abstract, not friendly to assemblies or 
clubs similar to that; and he was glad 
that all cause for their existence was about 
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to be removed. On this subject he would 
beg leave to reac to the Housean authority, 
which would be considered as of much 
weight on matters where freedom of dis- 
cussion was coucerned. The extract 
which he begged leave to read was from 
the farewell address of president Wash- 
ington in 1796. Speaking of party as- 
sociations, that great man said, ‘ All com- 
binations and associations under whatever 
plausible character, with the real design 
to direct, control, counteract, or awe the 
regular deliberation and action of the con- 
stituted authorities, are destructive of the 
fundamental principles of government, 
and are of fatal tendency. They serve to 
organize faction, to give to it an artificial 
and extraordinary force—to put, in the 
place of the delegated will of the nation, 
the will of a party—often a small but ac- 
tive and enterprising minority of the com- 
munity—and, according to the alternate 
triumphs of different parties to make the 
public administration the mirror of the 
ill-concerted and incongruous projects of 
faction, rather than the organ of consistent 
and wholesome plans digested by common 
councils and modified by mutual interests.” 
Such were the opinions delivered by Wash- 
ington, a republican, as to the effect of as- 
sociations generally. He hoped that, 
under the provisions of this bill, all asso- 
ciations would be suppressed on both sides, 
and that both parties would be taught that 
the control of government, acting under 
proper responsibility, would afford them 
the best protection and security. He 
trusted that the lord lieutenant would ex- 
ercise the power intrusted to him impar- 
tially towards all parties. In expressing 
this wish, he assured the House that he 
spoke not in distrust, but in confidence. 
He thought that that part of the bill 
might be read in this way; namely, that 
if in any part of Ireland, associations, no 
matter of what description, should be 
found to exist, calculated to endanger the 
public peace, then the power of the lord 
lieutenant should be called in and acted 
upon, for their suppression. It was not 
for him to point out any particular asso- 
ciations; but he hoped and trusted, that 
all associations would cease to exist in Ire- 
land. He trusted that the communica- 
tion which he had been authorized to 
make relative to the close of the Catholic 
Association would give satisfaction, as well 
to the friends of Catholic emancipation 
as to many honourable members who might, 
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on other grounds, entertain apprehensions 
of its continued existence. 

Mr. Hume said, he was most anxious to 
state his opinion upon this question, be- 
cause on a former occasion, when a bill 
was introduced to put down the Catholic 
Association, he had exerted himself to 
prevent its passing, and had ventured to 
state, that unless the cause which had en- 
rolled so many millions of Irishmen in 
their own defence were removed, no legis- 
lative provision could be of any avail. 
He rejoiced that the Association had not 
been put down, as he believed it was the 
cause of the success of the great and im- 
portant object which they were on the eve 
of achieving. He begged leave to protest 
against the doctrine of his hon. friend, 
who had expressed his condemnation of 
associations; and he protested against it 
on this ground, that he considered it the 
great and peculiar advantage of England 
above all other countries, that whenever 
any oppression took place, or was at- 
tempted, bodies of men, no matter whe- 
ther they amounted to twenty or twenty 
thousand, had an opportunity of making 
their appeal and forcing upon the atten- 
tion of the government of the country, 
those rights which were about to be at- 
tacked. He could hot agree in thinking 
that this Association was either dangerous 
or unconstitutional; and he thought that 
those members of a government would be 
unfit for the posts which they filled, who 
should avow that it was the source of any 
danger. There was proof that nosooner was 
an intimation given that measures were 
about to be carried into effect for the re- 
lief of the country, than the Association 
ceased to exist. He thought that that 
very Catholic Association had done more 
to preserve the peace of Jreland than all 
the military force with which it was en- 
cumbered ; far more than the forty thou- 
sand soldiers who were stationed in it. 
He would give the ministers every assist- 
ance in his power towards carrying the 
measure of relief which they proposed ; 
although he thought they ought to have 
done it with a better grace, and not to 
have introduced the present bill, as a pre- 
liminary necessary on so important an 
occasion. He was quite satisfied that had 
the penal laws been removed. there would 
have been no occasion for this measure. 
and yet the government had made the 
measure so offensive to the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, that, if they could take offence 
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at any thing on the eve of so important 
an acquisition as they were about to re- 
ceive, this was the very means to excite 
their discontent. He might safely say that 
the Catholic Association was not half so 
dangerous—or so violent in its denuncia- 
tions—as the Brunswick clubs, which, 
notwithstanding, were never mentioned. 
He had not heard that any members of 
the Catholic Association had gone so far 
as to say, that they were prepared to 
extirpate their opponents, as had been said 
in some of the Brunswick clubs. He 
thought, therefore, that ministers ought 
to have acted so far with impartiality, as 
not to have mentioned the one, while 
they omitted the other. He protested 
against the principle upon which this bill 
was to be carried. It was, in effect, a 
suspension of the principles of the consti- 
tution. Notwithstanding this, he was so 
anxious for the success of the measure 
which was about to be brought forward, 
that, although he did not approve of this 
bill, yet, as a minor evil, he would not 
oppose it.—He could not help regretting 
that the right hon. Secretary of State, 
who had distinguished himself so much 
by his conduct on this occasion, had not 
endeavoured to make the boon a little 
more palatable. At the same time he felt 
that no praises which he could offer—no 
thanks which he could return—to the 
duke of Wellington, or to the right hon. 
Secretary, could recompense them for the 
benefits they conferred upon the country, 
by the course which they were about to 
adopt. He said this the more earnestly, 
because it had not often fallen to his lot 
to approve of the conduct of any ministry. 
No measure which had been brought for- 
ward since he had had the honour of a 
seat in parliament appeared likely to be 
productive of so much benefit to the coun- 
try as the present, and the individuals 
who brought it forward were pre-eminently 
entitled to his thanks individually, as he 
was sure they would receive those of the 
country in general.—Before he sat down, 
he would beg leave to say one word in 
answer to something which had fallen from 
the right hon. member for Louth, on a 
former evening. That right hon. member 
had said, in one sweeping clause, that the 
whole of Scotland was adverse to granting 
to the Catholics of Ireland their civil 
rights. He should be glad to know on 
what ground the right hon. gentleman 
advanced this assertion—on what authority 
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he maligned the whole of his countrymen ' been, within the last eight and forty hours, 
in one sweeping clause. He was satisfied | a most unanswerable proof from Cambridge 
that there was no ground forthe assertion, | of the progress of liberal opinions.--It 
and that, like many other of the right hon. | was a proof that it was only necessary for 
gentleman’s statements, it was altogether, | ministers to set the example, to make it be 
as far as he knew, unfounded. He wished universally followed. He was aware that 
the right hon. gentleman to understand | there existed a difference between the two 
that, whether he formed his judgment’ Universities upon this point, and that 
from the representatives of the people of | Oxford had always been less liberal than 
Scotland in that House, or from the peti- | Cambridge; but if ministers had come 
tions which had been presented from that down to the House and said they meant 
country against the claims of the Catho-| to allow of no change in favour of the 
lics, he was altogether mistaken. With | Catholics, he believed that even Cam- 
the exception of some insignificant, self- | bridge would hardly have been found so 
elected boroughs, there was no one occa- | liberal as to decline petitioning against 
sion that he knew of for the last eight or' them. Looking at this bill merely as a 
ten years, when the people of Scotland | preliminary measure, he would not oppose 
degraded themselves in the manner stated | it, but he hoped he should never again be 
by the right hon. gentleman. He believed | called upon to sanction a similar measure. 
they possessed more gratitude, and valued | Mr. Leslie Foster denied that he had 
their rights more highly, than the right | stated the people of Scotland to be op- 
hon. gentleman was aware. They en- | posed totheclaimsof the Roman Catholics ; 
joyed their own religion, differing from | on the contrary, he had represented them 
that of the Church of England; and they as not unfavourable to those claims. 
were too liberal, as a body, to deny to| But he did take a distinction, which he 
another country, rights similar to those | supposed the hon. member for Aberdeen 
which they themselves possessed. On| was not able to understand ;—-namely, 
this ground, he thought that it was an/that the Scotch people, though not un- 


attempt to terrify the ministers, by holding 


out to them the dread of popular feeling | 


in this country and in Scotland. He had 


no doubt it would turn out, notwithstand- , 


ing the call made from the other House, 


and the cry raised elsewhere of “ English- | 
men, stand to your guns, and be ready | 


for action,” that every hour would convince 
his majesty’s government that they had 
taken the proper step. Every hour would 


satisfy them, that they had acted the | 


part ofan honourable and independent go- 


vernment, when being convinced that cir- | 


cumstances called for a change of senti- 
ment, they manfully avowed that change, 


and openly called upon the legislature to | 
support them; and it was highly to the. 


credit of that House to have been ready at 


the call. He longed to see the small. 


minority which would be against the 
united wishes of the country. The clergy, 
it was true, might oppose it, from an 
apprehension of its affecting their inter- 
ests; but even amongst that body many 
changes to the liberal side of the question 
had recently taken place; and he had no 
doubt that a number of those who were 


now hostile to the claims of the Catholics, | 


would soon join the ranks of their advo- 
cates, and show themselves anxious for an 
extension of civil rights. Had there not 
VOL. XX. 


| favourable to the claims of the Roman 
Catholics, would oppose the establishment 
of the Roman Catholic religion as the 
| religion of the State. He now repeated 
this assertion. He maintained that the 
objection to the Roman Catholic religion 
was not a prejudice peculiar to the Pro- 
testant Church, but was at least as strong- 
ly entertained by all other Protestant 
Dissenters, save one body, and of that 
sect he was ready to make the hon. mem- 
ber a present. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that if the hon. member for Aberdeen had 
exercised his usual disposition to research, 
he would not have been surprised at 
the decision of the University of Cam- 
bridge ; for he would have found, that 
this was not the first time it had refused 
to petition against further concessions to 
the Catholics; for that when a bill for the 
relief of that body was last before the 
House, it had come to a similar decision; 
and when a cry had been raised on the 
subject of concession, and it was urged in 
that House as a proof of the general feel- 
ing, that the Universities had petitioned 
against such concession, an hon. member 
had got up in his place, and indignantly 
repelled the statement, on the part of the 
eee of Cambridge. 
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Mr. Brougham said, that though he 
could not support this bill, he felt it to be 
his duty, under existing circumstances, to 
withdraw his opposition to it. He could 
not vote for it on any other ground than 
that it was to be followed up by a measure 
of emancipation for the Catholics. If it 
were not for that consideration, he would 
not have allowed it to go through a single 
stage without meeting it with the most 
strenuous opposition. He objected to the 
bill, because it was to put down the 
Catholic Association. He objected to it, 
because it made the suppression of that 
Association perpetual. He objected to it, 
because it armed the Lord-lieutenant with 
unconstitutional power, and because it 
armed the magistracy also with power 
which he dreaded more than that which 
it vested in the hands of so responsible a 
magistrate as the Lord-lieutenant. He 
had hoped that the bill would have been 
free from this latter objection ; because, as 
he had stated upon a former occasion, he 
thought it much better to vest power of 
such a description in the hands of a high 
officer, who exercised it upon his re- 
sponsibility to parliament, than to vest it in 
the hands of those who exercised it almost 
without any responsibility atall. Hequite 
agreed with the doctrine, that in Ireland it 
wasa matter much to be deplored, whenever 
it became necessary to vest in the acting 
magistrates, powers which were to be 
merely powers of discretion ; and for this 
reason, that that country was torn in 
pieces by domestic factions. He, how- 
ever, looked forward with confidence to 
the healing operation of the great measure 
which was to follow this bill, and which he 
considered as the price, and the costly price 
too, which was to be paid forit. But, fora 
time, yes, for a year, or a year and a half, 
during which it was to be in operation, 
he was afraid that the House must make 
up its mind to behold the consequences of 
the past misgovernment of I[reland still 
visible, in the continuance of the factious 
divisions which had so long distracted the 
people and the magistracy. He thought 
that a country, where one half of the com- 
munity had been so long taught that the 
law was not their protector but their 
natural enemy, and where the other half 
had been so Jong accustomed to consider 
it as their exclusive private property, was 
not the country in which we ought to 
invest the local magistracy with any extra- 
ordinary powers.. He therefore agreed, 
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that the fit course was, to vest such powers, 
not in the ordinary local magistracy, but 
in the Lord-lieutenant for the time being, 
who was at the head of that magistracy, 
with full libertyto exercise them on his own 
responsibility, either in putting down the 
Catholic Association, or in refraining 
from putting down other Associations. As 
far, then, as the bill went, the Lord-lieu- 
tenant might issue his proclamation or 
warrant to two justices, authorising them 
to suppress any one assembly or meeting ; 
and so far the principle of the bill was 
placed, for the purposes of its administra- 
tion, in the best hands, and in those in 
which it could be most safely lodged. 
But, unfortunately the bill—and he said 
this not so much in the spirit of opposition 
to it, as in the hope that his suggestion 
might lead the House to avoid any depar- 
ture from its principle—unfortunately the 
bill went much further. Two justices of 
the peace were selected by the Lord-lieu- 
tenant, and were intrusted with the exe- 
cution of his warrant. They were bound 
to enforce it to the utmost of their power, 
and to prohibit all associations and assem- 
blies which it denounced as illegal. So 
far all was well; but then the bill provi- 
ded, that after the Lord-lieutenant had 
armed with power two magistrates whom 
he had selected,—and he did not blame 
the framers of the bill for giving the Lord- 
lieutenant authority to make such selec- 
tion, for the Lord-lieutenant could not be 
every where, and his responsibility to 
parliament would force him to select trust- 
worthy persons,—it should be lawful for 
the same two magistrates, or for any two 
justices of the peace who might happen to 
be present, to proceed to apprehend and 
bring before them all persons who should 
refuse to depart, after the first two magis- 
trates had declared the assembly to be 
illegal. Nay, more, it was made lawful 
for any two magistrates, within whose 
jurisdiction such illegal assembly should 
be held, to issue their warrants against 
such offenders, to proceed against them 
summarily, to convict them, either on the 
view of one magistrate so present, or on 
the oath of one or more credible witness 
or witnesses, and to sentence them to an 
imprisonment of three calendar months 
for a first offence, and to an imprisonment 
of twelve calendar months for a second or 
any subsequent offence, without any right 
of appeal whatever. What signified, then, 
the responsibility of the Lord-lieutenant, 
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if any two magistrates who happened to be 
present, no matter how factious or partial 
they might be, could bring before them, 
and convict, on the view of any one of them, 
any person, without appeal, whom they 
might choose to suppose had attended an 
illegal meeting, put down, not by them- 
selves, but by the two magistrates selected 
by the Lord-lielitenant? Suppose, for 
instance, that a Catholic justice should be 
present when an Orange Association, or a 
Brunswick Club, was put down as illegal 
by the two magistrates selected by the 
Lord-lieutenant ; and suppose that he 
should have a desire to harass and oppress 
any individual, who, for some reason or 
another, had become obnoxious to him— 
all he had to do was, to have that indi- 
vidual brought before himself and another 
magistrate; and then he could say, in 
spite of all the other individual’s asse- 
verations to the contrary, “I saw you 
attend at such a meeting; don’t contra- 
dict me. I saw you there; I convict you 
on my own view; and you shall go to 
prison for three months, if it is your first 
offence, and for twelve months, if it is your 
second; and you shall have no appeal 
against my conviction.” He had put the 
case as of a Catholic justice against an 
Orange associator ; for the Catholic Asso- 
ciation was at the moment at which he had 
the honour of addressing them, dissolved ; 
and therefore the case of an Orange 
justice against a Catholic associator could 
not occur. But other cases of a similar 
description might occur; dnd he was 
bound to see that the constitution was 
not violated with respect to other asso- 
ciations. He had put the case, he re- 
peated, of two Catholic justices, acting 
either on their own view or on the infor- 
mation of some other Catholic, prejudiced 
against the Brunswick or Orange clubs, 
led away by a zeal which he could not 
control, and swearing that he had seen 
the Brunswicker attending a meeting at 
which he had never been present. A 
conviction in such a case must pass 
against the Brunswicker ; and when once 
passed, as it was without appeal, it could> 
not be removed. Now this was a pro- 
ceeding to which he should be loth to give 
his consent; and he said this the more 
readily, as he thought that it might be 
altered, without departing from the prin- 
ciple of the bill. He was now arguing on 
the idea that the measure was to be made 
effectual ; for if it were passed at all, no 
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doubt it ought to be made effectual. He 
lamented exceedingly that it must be 
passed: he denied’ that there was any 
necessity for passing it, before the measure 
which they had been assured should follow 
it. That measure should have been 
passed first, and then the present measure 
would have been rendered unnecessary. 
But, as his noble friend, the member for 
Bedfordshire, had observed on a former 
occasion, in practical politics we must 
sometimes bend to considerations of ne- 
cessity and expediency :—we cannot pur- 
sue our Own views as we could wish, and 
we must therefore be content with ac- 
complishing them as faras we can. He 
must consider this first measure as the 
price of the greater measure which was to 
follow it; and, considering it as such, he 
would say, “ if it be necessary to be 
passed, let it be passed in such a way as 
is least likely to increase the evils which 
the measure that is to follow it is intended 
to put down.” He had now stated the 
grounds which had induced him to give 
his assent, though very reluctantly, to the 
present bill; and they were simply and 
exclusively these—that he had reason to 
suppose that it would be impossible to 
carry the other bill without first carrying 
this. In conclusion, he would merely 
observe, that he had no doubt not only 
that the Catholic Association was at that 
moment dissolved—not only that it would 
not be attempted to be revived—not only 
that they were employed in legislating 
against the mere shadow of a name— 
not only that the other great measure, 
which he trusted was to follow this as 
quickly as possible, and would be carried 
as securely, would have the effect of pre- 
venting the Catholics from desiring to 
renew the proceedings against which this 
bill was directed, and which the legisla- 
ture had now been endeavouring for the 
last five-and-twenty years in vain to put 
down—but that it would also prove the 
commencement of a conciliatory system of 
government in Ireland, which, in a few 
years, would make it the astonishment of 
them all that they had so long remained 
in doubt and difficulty upon a question, 
which, after all, was found so easy to 
settle. 

Mr. Secretary Peel trusted that the 
House would allow him to say a few 
words in answer to the observations which 
the hon. and learned gentleman had made 








upon, the supposed authority which this 
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bill gave to the magistrates of Ireland in eres bill and those of the bill passed in 
general. The object of the clause with | 1819, for the suppression of these asso- 


which the hon. and learned gentleman ciations. _ By the bill which was passed 
the magistrates had power 


| to suppress any assembly which was sworn 
If the parties 
the liberty of the subject under the risk | | attending such meetings, after hearing 
of abuse from any of the local magistracy. | their order to disperse, refused to depart, 
-He apprehended that, under this bill, no | their offence was declared felony, which 
magistrate would have power to interfere | rendered it impossible for them to be 
with any assembly until the Lord-lieu- | admitted to bail, and their punishment 
tenant had pronounced it illegal. He | amounted to nothing less than trans- 
apprehended further, that no magistrate, | portation for seven years. It appeared 
even after the Lord-lieutenant had pro- | to him that a less punishment would meet 
nounced it illegal, would have power to | the object which he had in view, on the 
direct its dispersion, until he received | present occasion. He had therefore re- 
express authority to that effect from his | duced the punishment from transportation 
lordship. The only magistrates who had | for seven years, to imprisonment for three 
power to demand admission into any | months; and, as no bail could be given 
place where there was reason to believe | for the felony under the old act, he did 
that an unlawful association or assembly | not see any objection to making the con- 
was held, were two magistrates selected | viction summary under the present. He 
by the Lord-lieutenant, and specially ap- | was sure the hon. and learned gentleman 
pointed by him to disperse it. Now, | would, upon consideration, see that there 
if it were possible to provide, that those | were sound reasons why he should not 
two magistrates should have jurisdiction } confine the jurisdiction to the two magis- 
within every part of Ireland, or that they | trates whom the Lord-lieutenant might 
should be present in every part of Ireland, | select to put down illegal meetings 

at one and the same time, that would be Mr. Brougham called the attention of 
enough: but, suppose that the parties who | the right hon. gentleman to the words 
refused to depart from the meeting which | of the clause to which he objected. The 
the two magistrates ordered to disperse | clause stated, that if the persons assem- 
should escape from the place in which it | bled at one of these illegal meetings 
was held, how were they to deal with such | should not disperse within a quarter of 
offenders? It was easy to say, that only | an hour from the time of the notice given 
those two magistrates should take cogni- | to that effect by the two magistrates se- 
zance of the offence so committed; but | lected by the Lord-lieutenant, “ it should 
those two magistrates might be engaged in | be lawful for the same magistrates, or for 
otherdutiesatadistance from thespot where | any two justices of the peace then present,” 
such offenders were apprehended, and thus | to cause such persons so refusing to de- 
it would be necessary to keep them in | part, to be apprehended; and such persons 
custody until those magistrates were once , so apprehended might be proceeded against 
more at leisure to examine them. The | in a summary way for such offence, before 
reason for granting to the magistrates a | any two justices of the peace before whom 
power of summary conviction was, to pre- | they might be brought, and were, when 
vent delay in the operation of the bill, | convicted thereof, to be imprisoned for 
and to give it that energy and efficacy three or twelve calendar months as the 
which was so material to its success.— case might be. Now it was clear, from 
The right hon. gentleman then proceeded this clause, that any two magistrates 
to defend the power of summary con- might convict an individual for an offence 
viction given to two magistrates. If the against its provisions, and that, too, with- 
hon. and learned gentleman could provide out appeal. He admitted that the con- 
any means of appeal from this summary , siderations which he had just urged ought 
conviction, without destroying the efficacy rather to be reserved for the discussion on 
of the bill, he should be most happy to the billin the committee, than to be made 
attend to his suggestions. He would on the second reading of it; but his ° 
call the attention of the hon. and learned anxiety to render it effectual must. be 
gentleman to the vast difference which taken as his excuse for mentioning the 
existed between the penalties of the pre- | subject now, 











as it was admitted it ought to be rendered, 
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The bill was then read a second time. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday February 13. 


Roman Catuornic Criaims—PetI- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.] The Bishop 


of Bristol presented a petition from the | 


Clergy of his diocess against the Catholic 
Claims. The petitioners stated, that their 
opposition to concession to their Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects was founded on 
an anxious wish to maintain the integrity 
of the Protestant institutions of the coun- 
try; which integrity, they humbly con- 
ceived, would be endangered by the ad- 
mission to political power of those profess- 
ing the tenets of the Church of Rome. 
They considered that the spiritual welfare 
of their children and their flocks was in- 
volved in the maintenance of the existing 
establishments of this Protestant state; 
and they implored their lordships to pause 
and examine, whether the character, as 
revealed in the history of every age, of the 
Church of Rome was compatible with the 
security of those establishments. They 
considered them esseutial to the welfare 
of the state; and, in strong but temperate 
language, gave expression to those feelings 
which the apprehension of danger natu- 
rally engendered. With those sentiments 
he begged leave, as the bishop of the 
diocess whence the petition came, to say 
he entirely concurred. At the same time 
he would not venture to express an 
opinion on the intended measure of con- 


cession until it was substantively before | 


their lordships. 

The Earl of Westmoreland rose to present 
a petition from Northampton, signed by 
four hundred persons of the highest re- 
spectability. Their prayer was against 
any further concessions to the Roman 
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| testant interest than the direct attacks of 
‘the Roman Catholics. He wished for a 
temperate consideration of the question, 
‘and for a fair inquiry into the state of 
Ireland. The great danger which he 
, apprehended was the increase of Catholic 
| power, and therefore it was that he was 
not averse from a review of the laws 
relating to them, in the hope that such 
an arrangement might be made as would 
lead to the cordial union of Protestants in 
defence of our admirable establishments in 
church and state. It was more from 
noble lords opposite, and from the difficul- 
ties which arose in carrying any great 
measure for the improvement of Ireland 
that he apprehended danger, than from 
the mere review of the laws affecting the 
Roman Catholics. Such were the divi- 
sions which that unfortunate question 
created amongst Protestants, that his ma- 
jesty’s servants were actually unable to 
exercise the power of the state, divided as 
they were upon that question. The Pro- 
testants were divided amongst themselves, 
and disunion brought its natural con- 
comitant weakness. An end to such a 
state of things he desired to see; and if 
any measure could be devised consistently 
with the safety of the church, which 
should tend to the union of public men, 
he could not but regard it as calculated, 
in its effects, to curb the power of the 
Catholics. He thought it possible to 
alter, without diminishing, the power of 
the Protestants; and he trusted it would 
be found that a measure could be framed 
calculated at once to allay clamour and 
impart security. His own sentiments on 
the Catholic question were unchanged, 
but, at the same time, he admitted that 
the state of things in Ireland, inclined 

him to reconsider the question with a view 
| to its final settlement. Mr. Peel had’ well 


Petitions for and against. 

















Catholics, their object being to secure as | observed that concession to the Roman 
completely as possible, the integrity and | Catholics would be most injurious, unless 
safety of the Protestant establishment in | accompanied by the acquiescence of the 
church and state. Now, he thought that | people of England, founded upon delibe- 
he fully acted up to the principle on which | rate conviction. He, therefore, thought 
the petitioners went, in deviating a little, | it would be unfair towards his majesty’s 
in the present state and temper of the | government not to wait and see what they 
public, from the advice which they gave | intended to propose before a decided 
him. The petitioners had in view the opinion was pronounced. 

preservation of the Protestant establish-| The Duke of Newcastle, on presenting 
ment, and sought to prevent the growth several petitions of a similar description, 
and increase of Popish power. For his said, he had received information from all 
own part, he thought that the present parts of thecountry that went to corroborate 
divisions amongst the Protestants were | his declaration of a former evening, that 


infinitely more dangerous to the Pro-| the Protestant feeling of the empire was 
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hostile to the Catholic claims. He there- | 
fore hoped that the noble duke at the | 
head of the Government would be con- | 
vinced of the impolicy of his intended mea- 
sures. He trusted the noble duke— | 
who, he could not help saying, had a | 
habit that way—would turn over again to 
his former opinions. There was an old | 
saying that one good turn deserved ano- 
ther, and no turn that the noble duke 
could take would afford him more un- 
mingled pleasure, than his returning to | 
his former opposition to the Catholic 
Claims. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said :—I rise, | 
my lords, pursuant to the notice I gave, to 
present a petition, most numerously and 
respectably signed by a great body of the | 
freeholders of Kent, praying that your 
lordships will preserve inviolate in all its 
integrity the Protestant constitution of | 
these realms; but, in justice to my own 
feelings, not less than to the character of . 
the highly respectable body who have in- 
trusted their petition to me, I cannot con- ' 
tent myself without offering a few brief, 
observations connected with the deep im- | 
portance of the subject of that petition—a 
subject which engrosses the attention of 
the empire at large, and on which, I am 
resolved to add, the people have of late so | 
unequivocally displayed a decided and 
highly constitutional feeling, not only in 
Kent and Devonshire, but in other parts of | 
the country ;—a feeling which, I am con- | 
vinced in my own mind, will soon be found 
in every quarter of this island. In drawing 
the attention of your lordships to the prayer 
of this petition, which was carried by so 
large and so triumphant a majority at a | 
county meeting on Penenden Heath, it 
was not my intention to occupy your lord- 
ships’ time one moment longer than may be 
necessary, while I use my endeavours to 
assert the loyalty, the sound principles of 
liberty, and the attachment to our Pro- | 
testant constitution, which characterised | 
the thousands who were there assembled 
to give a public expression of their political | 
sentiments, on a question which they | 
rightly considered as involving the exist- 
ence even of their long-cherished liberties, 
and to resist, by the exercise of one of their 
most ancient and constitutional privileges, 
the attempts now carrying on to subvert 
our Protestant constitution, and erect on 
its ruins that love of slavery and arbitrary 
power which has invariably resulted trom 
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the political principles disseminated by the 
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dupes or agents of the church of Rome, in 
order to extend the papal influence—an 
influence of a dangerous and fatal cha- 


' racter—an influence which has for some 


years been daily increasing in Ireland, and 
which, as it now exists, together with the 
various links of ecclesiastical discipline, it 
has been proved by an eloquent and pow- 


erful speaker, constitutes a close and for- 


midable combination, which is capable of 
forwarding the views of any foreign and 
hostile power, has been proved to be an 
organized system of thousands, actuated by 
one common object, and governed by the 
same will, which will, there is no individual 
within the walls of this House, who has 
been a common observer of the political 
events which have taken place in that un- 
happy country during the last few months, 


but must have the honesty and candour to 


confess, is not the will of the state, nor its 
object or aim the welfare or interest of 
Great Britain. Far different from such a 
spirit of daring combination, on the one 
hand, and of mental degradation, on the 
other, was that independence of mind and 
well-regulated love of civil and religious 
liberty, which marked and characterized 
the sentiments and feelings of those pa- 
triotic individuals and classes of society in 
this country, who excluded the followers 
of the arbitrary and despotic church of 
Rome from political power within this 
state, and had the firmness to establish 
our present inestimable constitution—of 
their immediate successors, who by their 
firm and undeviating adherence to those 
well-tried principles of liberty and good 
government preserved unimpaired the 
blessings of that constitution, for which 
their ancestors had so nobly struggled; 
and, my lords, I trust 1 may still hope, nay 
I had rather assert it as my heartfelt con- 
viction, that far different from such a spirit 
of mean and abject submission, to the 
usurped power of a host of spiritual despots 
and a forced submission to the tyrannical 
and oppressive measures of their organ of 
intimidation, the Roman Catholic Asso. 
ciation, is the spirit which now animates 
the friends and advocates of our Protestant 
constitution, from one end of the kingdom 
to the other; a spirit which is not only 
felt, but is manifesting itself daily more and 
more throughout the empire, and which, to 
be displayed in a manner that would at 
once confound and dishearten the clamor- 
ous agitator of Ireland, and the treasonable 
agents of the church of Rome, need only 
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be roused and called into action, by a fair, 
honest, and open appeal to the freeholders 
of this free and enlightened Protestant 
country; an appeal which, if immediately 
made through the constitutional means of 
county meetings, or a dissolution of par- 
liament, the advocates of Popery well know 
they would have too much reason to ap- 
prehend, conscious as they are that such 
an appeal to the Protestant feeling of the 
middling classes, and the long cherished 
liberties of Englishmen, would be adeath- 
blow to their daring plots and machinations, 
to their gross misrepresentations of truth 
and faith, to their daring projects of power 
and ambition, and to their insidious attacks 
against the integrity of that constitution, 
which it is the prayer of this petition your 
lordships should defend, and hand down 
unimpaired to posterity. I cannot conclude 
the few remarks I have humbly offered to 
your lordships, without requesting a few 
moments more of your attention, while | 
submit some remarks in vindication of the 
proceedings of that part of the Protestant 
community who, roused by the dangers of 
the times, and actuated by their attach- 
ment to our Protestant constitution, were 
compelled by the violence of one party and 
the apathy and treachery of the other to 
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array themselves under the banners of the | 
constitution, and declare themselves the | 


firm and uncompromising assertors of its 
principles. The Protestants of Ireland 
were not induced to stand forward to de- 
clare their attachment to that constitution 


which they know is the foundation of what- | 
ever civil and religious liberty they enjoy, | 
until they had looked in vain for redress | 
and protection to the constituted authorities | 


against the Jong-endured oppression and 
violence of the Roman Catholic Associa- 
tion; nor until they had been told even by 


a minister of the Crown that all the ties of | 


society were broken and rent asunder ; 
that the predominance of authority was 
lost, the impartiality of the courts of justice 
impaired, and that the institutions of the 
country were undergoing a revolution, 
which threatened with one common de- 
struction every establishment, civil, po- 


litical and religious, did the Protestants in | 
Ireland come forward boldly, to meet and | 
resist the spirit of rebellion which stalked | 


over their ill-fated country. Such were 
the circumstances under which the Pro- 
testants of Ireland were compelled to stand 
forward for their own interests, defence and 
protection; and in no one instance have 
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they in the slightest degree gone beyond 
that object. . I repeat it, my lords, the 
Protestants of Ireland can, in no one in- 
stance, be charged with having outstepped 
the respect due to the laws of their couatry, 
which, I trust in God, they will always 
have the pride and honour to maintain. 
They were compelled, I say, to unite in 
their defence by the pressure, too long 
borne, of the aggregate evils of the con- 
tinued and unceasing oppression and vio- 
lence of their enemies, which they were 
forced to suffer under the false and mis- 
taken system of conciliation. At last they 
were obliged to stand forward and endea- 
vour to avert the pending danger, which, 
as I said, menaced to destroyin onecommon 
ruin, every thing that was dear to them— 
their lives, their property, and, what was 
above all, their liberties.—Such were the 
circumstances, my lords, which induced 
the Protestants of Ireland to stand forward 
in their own defence; and such will be the 
circumstances which will call on the whole 
Protestant population of England to stand 
forward and unite in defence of that con- 
stitution which has been so long the ad- 
miration and envy of the world, and which 
has raised this country to the highest pitch 
of earthly grandeur, and given us the pos- 
session of liberties which no country since 
the foundation of the world has enjoyed. 
But now this constitution is to be sacrificed 
to those who, daring enough to trample on 
the laws of God and their country, have 
set at defiance all the constituted authori- 
ties, or, (who—if they have not done so, 
let those who vindicate them deny it)— 
have at least transgressed every feeling of 
respect which should be observed towards 
those who filled the employments of go- 
vernment. It is to be sacrificed by men, 
too many of whom have, by professions of 
attachment to it, gained the confidence of 
the great body of Protestants, and who are 
by that very confidence now placed in the 
situations which enable them to make this 
sacrifice; by men, too, who deserted a 
statesman whose political character I cer- 
tainly did not respect, but who will always 
bear a distinguished name in the history of 
this country, because some of them stated 
that it was not consistent with their prin- 
ciples to belong to a government favourable 
to concessions to the Roman Catholics. 
There are individuals in this House who 
attributed the shortness of that eminent 
statesman’s life to the mortification which 
he experienced by the desertion of his 
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former political friends. If they wish to 
gratify any revengeful spirit they now have 
it in the mortified feelings of those very 
men who are now following his steps. 
Strongly as I feel, I find it wholly impos- 
sible adequately to express the sense of 
those who have constitutionally a voice in 
altering the existing institutions of the 
country. But I do entreat the noble duke 
at the head of his majesty’s government, 
as he values the high character he earned 
in the defence of his country, not for a 
moment ,to endanger his own reputation, 
nor the honour, character, and security of 
the Crown, by advising it to give its assent 
toa measure which I do say, if it should 
be carried now, is against the expressed 
feelings of the country. Many of the 
members now in the other House were re- 
turned to represent places on the ground 
of their attachment to those principles of 
the constitution which all parties up to 
a certain period agreed in upholding. 
These members, by abandoning the prin- 
ciples which they pretend still to main- 
tain, have, in fact, ceased to be the repre- 
sentatives of their constituents; and the 
franchise should be given back to the peo- 
ple, in order that they may decide this 
question ; for I boldly state, that the voice 
of the people is against it; and though I 
am a staunch friend to all parts of the 
constitution, and especially to the Crown 
and this noble House, I never will suffer 
the rights of the people to be despised or 
trampled upon. I say again, my lords, 
that the voice of the people is not for the 
Roman Catholic Claims, and that, if the 
people are appealed to, they will shew it 
is not. I will further say, that if the bill 
pass through both Houses, and an appeal 
be not made to the country by a dissolu- 
tion of parliament, before the royal assent 
be given toit, it will be clear that its friends 
know the voice of the people is against it. 
I will also explicitly declare, that if the 
people of Great Britain, by their repre- 
sentatives, returned after a general elec- 
tion, should agree to this change taking 
place in the constitution, however strong 
my feelings against it, and however I may 
still retain my opinion that fatal conse- 
quences must ensue from it, I shall submit 
—for I bear no personal hostility to any 
member of the Church of Rome; for with 
many of them I am on terms of the strictest 
intimacy and friendship, and I believe they 
entertain as much respect for me as for 
many of those who advocate their claims, 
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because they know that I am sincere in my 
| belief, that their religious professions, opi- 
| nions, and principles, are inconsistent with 
the existence of our Protestant constitution. 
I will honestly say, that if 1 werea Roman 
Catholic, I should entertain the same 
feelings ; and if 1 had political power once 
in my hands, I should never be content 
until I saw the Roman Catholic Church 
restored to the full elevation and dignity 
of the station from which we Protestants 
overthrew it. Such being my feelings, it 
is no wonder I should occasionally express 
myself warmly ; but I am desirous always 
to speak with earnest respect of every 
man’s opinion, if it be consistently and 
conscientiously entertained. But I do 
implore your lordships, before you agree 
to any such proposition as may essentially 
change the principles of the constitution, 
with regard to the admission of the Roman 
Catholics to political power, to consider 
well what you have before you, and to 
examine with scrupulous care the bill that 
may be introduced for that purpose. I 
remember that, formerly, when I have 
reproached the freeholders of Kent, at the 
county elections, with not taking part in 
these questions, and have said, ‘‘ Why are 
you neutral in your sentiments on this 
great political question ?” The answer was, 
‘* Because we confide in the Upper House, 
and in the professions we have received 
from our representatives, of their agreement 
in those principles in which we all concur.” 
I confess, for my own part, that after what 
I have heard, all political confidence is 
shaken in my mind. But if my opinions 
be against the express feeling of those who 
have a constitutional voice, I will bow to 
it;—for never will I belong to any factious 
or frivolous opposition. I will not, how- 


ever strong my feelings may be, do any 


thing to agitate or excite the public mind ; 
but I do feel that this question is essen- 
tially important to the interests of the 
country, and that its future consequences 
will be of a most dangerous and fatal cha- 
racter. Whatever may be the views of 
your lordships, and however severe may 
be the animadversions on my conduct, [I 
will appeal with confidence to the judgment 
of those who have a constitutional voice in 
the country. The letter of mine, to which 
reference was made last night, is not, per- 
haps, so clear as it might be; for I have 
no intention to apply my observations to 
those who have consistently advocated the 
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Roman Catholics. They are men whom 
I respect and honour; but, as I stated 
before, my political confidence is for ever 
gone, since I have seen the defenders of 
the Protestant ascendancy desert their 
principles. I will even go further, and 
say, I think the ties of private friendship 
are broken by such conduct: for the man 
whose publie character I cannot respect, 
because he is not found to be firm and 
consistent, can never be entitled to my 
friendship or esteem. My lords, we have 
now been taught this great moral truth— 
that no confidence or reliance can be placed 
in the professions or principles of public 
life, from the highest station in the empire 
to the lowest, from the Crown downwards, 
unless that confidence has been based on a 
just estimate and knowledge of the vir- 
tuous, moral, and religious principles 
which have graced and adorned the private 
life from the Crown downwards. I shall 
now, my lords, lay before your lordships 
the ‘petition which I have the honour to 
present ; and, I beg to say, that if I have 
at any time, in the heat of debate, express- 
ed myself too strongly with regard to any 
individual, either within these walls or 
without, if he acts with conscience and 
principle, I am sorry to have given him 
offence. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde said, it had 
not been his intention to have trespassed 
on their lordships, but he wished to offer 
a few words, in allusion to two points ad- 
verted to by the noble earl, who had just 
sat down. In the first place, as a Pro- 
testant of Ireland, he wished it to be un- 
derstood, that the sentiments ascribed to 
the Irish Protestants, by the noble earl, 
were not universal. He had affixed his 
name to two documents, most respectably 
signed by Protestants, in favour of what 
was Called, in common parlance, Catholic 
Emancipation. Those- documents bore 
the signatures of many Protestants, pos- 
sessed of large landed property. He 
admitted, however, that a considerable 
number of the Irish Protestants were what 
was called anti-Catholic. He could assure 
their lordships, however, from experience, 
that the Protestants of Ireland—those who, 
like himself, resided there—were not secure 
or comfortable; that, in fact, they were 
driven to absenteeism by the state of the 
country. The noble earl had spoken in 
terms of reproach of the meetings held by 
the Catholics, but he had not spoken in 
the same terms of the meetings held by the 
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Protestants. Any observation condemna- 
tory of public meetings, came ill from the 
noble earl, when presenting a petition from 
the meeting held at Penenden-heath. 
There was another point to which the noble 
earl had alluded, of a more delicate nature : 
he meant the opinions of a right hon. re- 
lative of his, now no more, on the Catholic 
question, and the opposition offered to 
him on that ground. He had no other 
feeling, he could assure their lordships, 
than that of gratification, at the announce- 
ment in his majesty’s Speech. He had 
heard the recommendation of his majesty 
to settle the Catholic question, with un- 
mixed satisfaction, enhanced by the recol- 
lection, that it was in accordance with the 
feelings of the distinguished individual who 
had been alluded to, and that the prin- 
ciples which he had, advocated were shewn 
in this, as well as in many other instances, 
to be consistent with the welfare and hap- 
piness of the country. So far from feeling 
any sensation of an unpleasant nature, he 
was the more gratified by seeing noble and 
right honourable persons, who were for- 
merly the colleagues of the distinguished 
individual referred to, now coming forward 
in a straight-forward manner, and express- 
ing their conviction of the necessity of 
what they had formerly opposed. He 
would only repeat the gratification he felt 
at the decision which had now been come 
to by his majesty’s government—a decision 
which, he believed, would have the effect 
of giving to Ireland what she had never 
before enjoyed—tranquillity and security. 

The Earl of Darnley said, that, in the 
peculiar position in which he was placed, 
he had intruded himself on their lordships’ 
attention, because he conceived it was 
better that they should have the two peti- 
tions from the county of Kent together. 
It was not his intention to detract from 
the importance of the meeting at Penen- 
den-heath, nor was it his intention to an- 
ticipate the discussion on the general 
question of the Catholic claims. He gave 
the noble earl credit for the perfect sin- 
cerity of his opinions, but he wished to 
correct some of the noble earl’s statements 
as to facts. The noble earl had lately 
exhibited an extraordinary degree of fervour 
and animation on this question. He always 
gave the noble earl credit for being a bigot- 
ted Protestant in the sense of wishing to 
exclude the Roman Catholics from those 
benefits which he himself enjoyed ; but 
his noble friend had kept within bounds 
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until the last summer, when his sentiments 
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took an extraordinary flight. The inhabi- 
tants of the county of Kent, though, like 
the inhabitants of every other county, dif- 
fering in political. sentiments, were dis- 
tinguished for not allowing any difference 
of political feelings to interfere with good 
neighbourhood, until the noble earl thought 
proper to establish a Brunswick club in it. 
A new light appeared to have broken in 
n the noble earl, after the publication 

of t he noble duke’s (Newcastle) letter. 
He by no means agreed with the noble 
earl in the sweeping ‘condemnation thrown 
out by him against the Catholics of Ire- 
land, Although many of the acts of the 
Catholic Association could not be justified, 
much should be allowed for the feelings of 
the Catholics, composing, as they did, the 
great majority of the people of I reland. 
hatever proceedings had taken place in 
that Association, proceedings quite as in- 
temperate, and by no means so justifiable, 
had taken place at meetings of Protestants. 
The Brunswick clubs, in his opinion, were 
quite as unconstitutional as the Catholic 
Association, and not called for by the 
same reasons. If those clubs had extended 
oyer the country, and had not been limited 
in their operation, their effect must have 
been to have controlled the operations of 
government. He was ready to admit, that 
the meeting at Penenden-heath, in October 
last, was attended by many of the most 
respectable people in the county of Kent ; 
but it was also well known, that it was at- 
tended by many of the lower classes. It 
was notorious, that many hired labourers 
and brewers’ men were there, though he 
did not take upon himself to say, that they 
were sent there by the noble earl. They 
had placards, however, and were so well 
organized, that they would hear the noble 
earl, though they would not hear him 
(the earl of Darnley) and others who spoke 
on his side. That meeting, therefore, did 
not afford a fair criterion, as to the opinion 
of the freeholders of Kent, on this 
question; for, in point of fact, the ques- 
tion had never been fairly put to them. He 
did not deny that the majority might have 
been with the noble earl; but he denied 
that it had been as six to one, or that 
it had been any thing more than an incon- 
siderable majority. If the county of Kent 
were now polled, he had no doubt that 
the majority would be adverse to the sen- 
timents advocated by the noble earl; for 
the meeting had given birth to a spirit of 
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inquiry, and in the county of Kent, as well 
as throughout England, many converts had 
lately been made to what he would call the 
good cause, because he considered it the 
cause of reason and liberty. In spite of the 
zealous efforts of the noble earl (Winchil- 
sea), aided by the Letter of the noble duke, 
(Newcastle), the good sense of the people 
enabled them to see this question in its 
real light. The noble earl had been ex- 
tremely severe on those who had changed 
their opinions on the Catholic question. 

In this he could not agree with him. 

Though his own opinions had never varied 
on this question, he could find many ex- 
cuses for those who had changed their 
opinions, and he thought the avowal of that 
change reflected the highest honour on 
those by whom it was made. The worst 
description of fear was that which induced 
men to adhere to what they considered 
wrong, for the sake of consistency. He 
could not conc!de without congratulating 
the noble duke at the head of the govern- 
ment, and the country at large, on the 
prospect now before it. He conceived that 
the proposed measure was calculated, 
beyond all others, to preserve the Pro- 
testant constitution. The petition he was 
about to present, expressed the conviction 
of the petitioners, of the necessity of pre- 
serving that constitution ; but they differed 
with those whose opinions the noble earl 
represented, astothe means. It had been 
said, that the proposed concessions would 
throw a dangerous power into the hands of 
the Roman Catholics ; but he wished to 
ask, whether there was no dangerous power 
residing in the Roman Catholics now, in 
consequence of those disabilities? Was 
there no danger in the forty-shilling free- 
holders of Ireland ? He could not imagine 
any danger from the admission of Roman 
Catholics to the participation of civil 
rights ; but there was tremendous danger 
in leaving things in their present situation. 
The petition he was now about to present, 
was signed by nearly two thousand free- 
holders of Kent. There were only the 
names of ten or twelve persons affixed to 
it who were not freeholders, and those were 
respectable inhabitants of Canterbury. 
The petitioners expressed their opinion, 
that the general interest of the state would 
be best consulted by a free admission of 
all parties to civil privileges. This ques- 
tion, however, they were content to leave 
to the deliberate wisdom of parliament ; 
and they approached the House with con- 
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fidence on the subject, convinced as they 
were that the legislature would do its 
duty.. Such were the sentiments con- 
tained in the petition which he had thought 
himself entitled to read, seeing that he 


was the author of it [a laugh]. When, | 


last year, the noble duke had expressed a 
wish to settle the Catholic question, he 
had never doubted that his noble friend 
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the difficulties that might arise out of such 
a course, he found it utterly impossible 
for him not to anpeey shortly what he felt 
on the subject. With respect to the peti- 
tion presented by the noble earl, on look- 
ing upon the terms of it, he was not aware 
that he could, with a safe conscience, 
feeiing as he did the great importance of 
the question it involved, and how neces- 








would be able to find the means of doing | sary it was to the peace and prosperity, not 
so in a satisfactory manner. He knew the | merely of individuals, but of the empire at 
difficulties which the noble duke had to | large, that there should be a satisfactory 
contend with, but he hoped and trusted | settlement of it—he was not aware that he 
that he would succeed, in spite of opposi- | could with propriety object to any part of 
tion. He trusted that a majority of their | it. There was not one word in that 
lordships, as well as of the other House of , petition which, with the sentiments he 
parliament, would stand by his majesty’s ; had originally conceived, and still adhered 
ministers, and assist them in the accom- | to—with the sentiments on the subject of 
plishment of their great work. The noble , the Catholic question which he had now 
earl had urged the propriety of a dissolu- | maintained, through good report and evil 
tion of parliament, for the purpose of report, for a space of five-and-twenty 
taking the sense of the country upon this | years—there was not, he repeated, one 
question. It was unnecessary to say, that | word in that petition to which, consistently 
he disapproved of the suggestion. Besides, | with his unaltered sentiments, he could 
the noble lord could not dissolve the House | not freely subscribe. How did the peti- 
of Peers, supposing it to pronounce an opi- ; tion commence? The petitioners beg 
nion favourable to the Roman Catholics. | leave to express their “ deep sense of the 
The House of Commons had more than | blessings they enjoy under the Protestant 
once carried the question ; and it was not to | constitution of these kingdoms, as settled 
be supposed that,in the present stateofmen’s at the Revolution.” And he would tell the 
minds, a dissolution would have an unfa- | noble earl who presented the petition, 
vourable effect upon it. Did the noble | that he entertained as deep a sense of 
earl suppose, when the opinion of govern- | these blessings, and was as desirous to 
ment should be known upon this subject, | prolong them, as the freeholders of the 
that any future House of Commons would | county of Kent, who had signed that 





be likely to resist the settlement of the 
question ? 

Earl Grey rose :—He said he felt that 
the observations which had been made by 
the noble earl, on presenting the Kent 
Anti-Catholic Petition to their lordships, 
called for some comments. He was aware 
that a great and important question, 
deeply affecting the vital interests of this 
country, which he hoped would, at an 
early period, be brought before their 
lordships in the shape of a bill to be 
proposed by his majesty’s ministers for 
the relief of the Roman Catholic people 
of Ireland from civil and religious dis- 
abilities—he was aware that the introduc- 
tion of that bill would afford the fit occa- 
sion for going into the general question ; 
and he also felt that the present time was 
an improper opportunity for discussing it. 
He felt that by any observations which he 
might then offer, he rendered himself liable 
to the accusation of attempting to pre- 
judge that question; and yet, under all 


| petition. The petitioners proceeded to 
| say—‘* Viewing with the deepest regret 
| the proceedings which have for a long 
time been carrying on in Ireland, your 
| petitioners feel themselves imperatively 
| called upon to declare their strong and 
| inviolable attachment to those Protestant 
principles, which have proved to be the 
best security for the civil and religious 
liberty of these kingdoms.” Now, he 
would not yield to the noble earl, or to 
the noble duke (Newcastle) on the cross- 
bench, or to any other individual in 6r out 
of their lordships’ House, in sincere, strong, 
and inviolable attachment to those ‘‘ Pro- 
testant principles which have proved the 
best security for the civil and religious 
liberty of these kingdoms.” Lastly, the 
petitioners ‘‘ humbly but earnestly pray, 
that the -Protestant constitution of the 
united kingdom may be preserved entire 
and inviolate.” He, too, prayed that the 
Protestant constitution might be preserved 








entire and inviolate, Of that constitution 
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he earnestly and heartily said, esto per- 
petua!. Such was his earnest and ardent 
prayer. And, that the Protestant consti- 
tution might be perpetual and inviolate, 
that a united people might be enabled to 
stand against all enemies whatsoever, he 
advocated the measure which his majesty’s 
ministers, with a frankness, a plain- 
dealing, and a regard to the general in- 
terest of the state, that reflected upon 
them the greatest credit, had taken up, 
with a view to a satisfactory adjustment 
of the question. 

He had said thus much, with a view to 
another argument, dwelt upon with con- 
siderable pertinacity by the noble earl. 
The noble earl, and another noble lord, 
now seated upon the cross bench, had 
stated, that the great majority, he believed 
it was said nine-tenths, of the people of 
England were decidedly against granting 
any further concessions to the Roman 
Catholics, as now contemplated by his 
majesty’s ministers. Both those noble 
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on the part of these noble lords, which he 
trusted, on more mature reflection, they 
would be ready to recall. The noble lord’s 
proposition implied that the people were 
not represented in the House of Commons, 
particularly in the present House of Com- 
/mons, and that they had long been, and 
' still were, hostile to the concession of the 
‘Roman Catholic claims. Appeal to the 
people, indeed! Did the noble lord for- 
| get the proceedings of parliament for the 
_last twenty-five years; or did he mean to 
| Say that an appeal to the people had not 
|been made during that period? The 
| question, with regard to the granting con- 
| cessions to the Roman Catholics, began to 
_be discussed in the year 1807. He (earl 
Grey) then supported a bill for giving 
partial relief to the Roman Catholics,—a 
relief afterwards granted by a bill passed 
in the year 1817, by the very persons who 
-had formerly successfully opposed the 
| measure when introduced by the cabinet 
of 1807. Thenceforward the question 
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lords, not content with the assertion just | came to be agitated, and from this agita- 
alluded to, took the extraordinary, and he | tion—it was a strong phrase to make use 
must add, unconstitutional course, of urg- | of in their lordships’ House—this good 
ing upon his majesty’s ministers, in | had resulted, that the Catholic had now 
order to ascertain whether the sense of | ceased to be a party question. He hoped 
the people of England was or was not | it might continue so, until finally set at 
adverse to the proposed adjustment of the | rest by the wise measures of his majesty’s 
Catholic question, to call upon his ma- | government. To return to the adminis- 
jesty to exercise his high prerogative, by | tration to which he had already alluded, 





appealing to the people through a dissolu- 
tion of the House of Commons. This, he 
must be permitted to say, was indecent 
and unconstitutional. It was inconsistent 
with the rights and privileges of the 
other House of parliament, for noble lords 
to get up in their places in that House, 
and arraign the House of Commons as 
base and degenerate, and accuse it of not 


representing the wishes and opinions of | 


the people of this country ;—in a word, 
to put it forward as ready to sacrifice that 
constitution, which it was its bounden 
duty to defend and preserve inviolate. 
Was it fit, or decent, or constitutional, for 
noble lords to hold such language in refer- 
ence to the House of Commons, and to 
call upon the king to resort to a measure 
that would return the House of Commons 
to the people, with strong marks of his 
majesty’s royal displeasure, which could 
be only called for by a disposition on the 
part of the Commons to act against the 
interests of the crown and people? This 
suggestion, however, he was disposed to 
ascribe to an ebullition of excited feeling 


| and of which he was himself a member,— 
| that administration was dismissed from his 
_Majesty’s service, in consequence of the 
introduction of the measure in question, 
and in consequence of its refusing to give 
a pledge, which its members thought to 
be inconsistent with the oath they had 
taken, to give such counsel, according to 
the best of their judgment, as might be 
most conducive to the advantage of the 
public and of the sovereign on the throne. 
In fact, the government of that day was 
dissolved, in consequence of its adoption 
of a measure since acknowledged to be 
pregnant with advantage to the state, and 
wholly unattended by any danger to the 
constitution. Then came the appeal to 
the people, which the two noble lords were 
now desirous to make. Parliament was 
dissolved. What was the result? Had 
the question lost ground in the minds of 
men? Was the appeal to the people 
answered in the manner in which the 
noble lords anticipated it would be replied 
to, if made at the present moment? No 


such thing, Immediately after this appeal 
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to the people, the question was brought 
forward, in the House of Commons, which 
passed a vote in its favour by a majority 
of 129. This was the first effect of an 
appeal to the people, on the subject of 
the Catholic claims, and a very striking 
result it was, noble lords must admit. 
Again, there was another appeal to the 
people, by means of a dissolution and new 
election, in 1812. But first, he should 
have observed, with reference to the for- 
mer appeal to the people, after the disso- 
lution of the ministry in 1807, that the 
very parliament elected under the influence 
of a“ No Popery” cry got up for the 
occasion, and in the midst of the bitter- 
est animosities between the contending 
parties, agreed, to a vote in favour of 
the Roman Catholics by an overwhelming 
majority of 129. He came now to another 
appeal to the people-—that made by the 
election of 1812. What was the conse- 
quence of that appeal? That the new 
parliament decided in favour of the Ca- 
tholics by a majority of 40. In 1818 
there was again an appeal to the people. 
He could not state, that the majority this 
time was in favour of the Roman Catho- 
lies; in fact, he believed there was a 
‘majority against them, in this parliament, 
of two or four. The House of Commons 
‘being about equally divided, and all the 
influence of government being strongly 
and actively exerted against the Roman 
Catholics, there was a trifling majotity 
adverse to their cause. In 1820, there was 
another appeal to the sense of the coun- 
try, and three applications were made to 
the parliament then assembled, in favour 
of the Roman Catiolics. In 1821, there 
was a majority of votes for a bill intro- 
duced into the Commons on the subject of 
Catholic Disabilities. Again, in 1822, 
there was a considerable majority in fa- 
-vour of another bill, introduced by a right 
hon. gentleman, now no more, whose 
name had been frequently adverted to, 
and for whose great talents no individual 
could have a greater degree of respect and 
admiration than he had. Under these 
circumstances, the bill for the admission of 
Roman Catholic peers to the upper House 
‘of parliament received the sanction of the 
Commons, In 1825, the Roman Catholic 
question was again brought forward in the 
House of Commons, and a majority of 
that House pronounced in its favour. We 
had a fresh appeal to the people in 1826 ; 
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for the Catholics. In 1827, undoubtedly, 
the majority was the other way; but it 
was by an exceedingly slight majority 
that the Roman Catholics were defeated 
in the House of Commons. Besides, he 
considered the majority clearly attribut- 
able to extraneous circumstances, and not 
one upon the merits of the question. In 
1828, the Catholic cause was again carried 
in the Commons, by a majority of six, 

Considering all the circumstances of 
the case, he thought the facts to which he 
had alluded strong indications of the feel- 
ing of the House of Commons on the 
subject. With these evidences before 
him, he asked, what new appeal to the 
people was necessary? Were not the 
sentiments of the nation sufficiently de- 
ducible, from the repeated decisions of 
different Houses of Commons in favour of 
the Roman Catholics? Parliament had 
already pronounced an opinion as to the 
fitness and propriety of settling the ques- 
tion, and he felt convinced that a new 
appeal to the people would, if made, be 
productive of results no more favourable 
to the opinions of the noble earl, than 
those now likely to arise in the existing 
House of Commons. 

When, therefore, he came to an exami- 
nation of the assertion made by the noble 
earl, with regard to the feelings of the 
majority of the English nation upon this 
subject, he confessed he found it utterly 
impossible not to arrive at a conclusion 
directly the reverse of that of the noble 
earl. He well knew that, on these and 
on all similar questions, judgments would 
be formed, not only according to the op- 
portunities of information possessed by 
different individuals, but also generally 
in accordance with their particular views 
and feelings; but when he stated, as he 
now would do most confidently, that the 
majority of the English people were not 
in favour of the sentiments entertained by 
the noble earl, but of the reverse, he did 
so upon grounds the most conclusive, and 
which were open to the observation of all. 
He took the view which he did of the 
question, because, notwithstanding the 
two insignificant exceptions occurring in 
the course of a considerable period, there 
appeared the clearest evidences of a dis- 
position on the part of the House of Com- 
mons to come to a decision in favour of 
relief to the Roman Catholics. This fact 
he took to be the strongest evidence of 
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subject. Sure he was that it was the 
most legitimate and constitutional way in 
which it was possible to collect their 
- opinions, on that or any other point. The 
noble earl might, if he were so minded, 
deny that the House of Commons, as at 
present constituted, was a full and fair 
representation of the people, and he might, 
if he pleased, follow up his advice as to a 
dissolution, with a recommendation to 
ministers and the throne to effect a reform 
in parliament. For himself, he had all 
his life been a warm advocate for a re- 
form of parliament, not on wild and extra- 
vagant principles, but upon constitutional 
and practical grounds ;—not, he repeated, 
on vague and theoretical notions, and 
aiming at theoretical or imaginary per- 
fection, but with a view to remedy the 
positive defects now existing in that body. 
This, however, he believed no reasonable 
man would attempt to deny—namely, that 
the House of Commons, as at present 
constituted, was such a representation of the 
people as might fairly be relied on, as far as 
regarded the state of public opinion. The 
influence of public opinion was so strong 
in that body, with all its defects—and 
they were neither few nor trifling—that, 
seeing as he did, that the House of Com- 
mons had almost uniformly adopted one 
course on the subject of the Catholics—a 
subject, be it recollected, calculated above 
all others greatly to agitate the feelings 
and prejudices of the people—he looked 
upon such an indication as containing in 
itself the strongest and most incontro- 
vertible evidence, that the current of 
public opinion had set in upon the side 
of liberality and justice. 

Having said thus much, he did not know 
that it was necessary to say more as to the 
question of public opinion; but he knewthat 
when county meetings were held for the dis- 
cussion of particular objects, it was some- 
times difficult to discover on which side 
the weight of popular sentiment prepon- 
derated. The deduction as to the real 
opinions of the people, founded upon such 
data as were generally afforded by the 
transactions of those assemblies, might not 
always be correct A great number of 

' petitions had been presented from various 
places on this subject, but only two coun- 
ties had met and expressed their senti- 
ments in relation to it. The noble earl 
adverted, with evident satisfaction, to what 
he appeared to consider the triumphant 
result of the meeting at Penenden-heath ; 
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and assumed that the majority was vastly 
in favour of his side of the question. 
Now, from all the accounts that had 
reached him, and according to every thing 
he could hear, and what he considered 
most deserving of attention on the subject, 
he believed that the majority of real free- 
holders was anti-Catholic, but that it was 
at most an extremely narrow majority. 
This majority, however, was swelled in 
importance and appearance by a multitude 
of labouring persons and others, below the 
class of freeholders, brought in to overawe 
the liberal party, and increase the number 
of their opponents on a division. He be- 
lieved that the same observations held 
good with respect to Devonshire, the only 
other county in which there had been a 
meeting on this subject; and he had as 
little doubt that the great majority of the 
wealth, property, and: intelligence of the 
country were decidedly favourable to the 
Catholics. With regard to Devonshire, 
he asserted, from positive information de- 
rived from the most trustworthy and au- 
thentic sources, that undue and unjusti- 
fiable means were resorted to, to procute 
a colourable majority against the Roman 
Catholics, and with this view persons were 
introduced who not only swelled the num- 
bers of the anti-Catholics, but whose phy- 
sical force was made use of to prevent all 
discussion unfavourable to the views of 
those by whdm they were employed. To 
effect this object fishermen and others 
were brought from different places on the 
coast, and many of the persons so con- 
gregated, he regretted to say, were mar- 
shalled and urged on by individuals, whose 
character, as teachers of our holy religion, 
should have induced them to refrain from 
conduct so unbecoming. Signals of ap- 
probation and disapprobation were also 
resorted to, as occasion required, to for- 
ward the views of the party. And _ this 
was one of the counties in which a noble 
viscount on the cross bench had pledged 
himself that the popular sentiment was 
hostile to the Catholics! The noble earl 
had this night declared, that he was the 
last man that would endeavour to agitate 
the country on the present question. 
What! was this really so? Had he mis- 
taken the noble earl all this time? Was 
the letter signed, “‘Winchilsea and Not- 
tingham,” which had appeared in all the 
newspapers, intended to prevent instead 
of exciting agitation? Was it, indeed, of 
a different character from what one would 
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at first sight, have thought? In that ad- 
dress the noble earl called upon the Pro- 
testants of the empire to come forward in 
a very decided way: from the response 
that would be made to it, which he ima- 
gined would be somewhat different from 
the reply that the noble earl anticipated, 
might be collected the opinions of the 
people, of which the noble lord could then, 
perhaps, judge with more certainty than at 
present. He trusted and believed that 
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ported by the House of Commons, as he 
trusted they would be by their lordships, 
and as they certainly should be by him, 


in this their great and glorious, but only - 


too tardy, work of benevolence and justice. 

It was enough for him to have replied 
to the noble earl, as to the sentiments of 
all England on this important subject; he 
had no business to take charge of ministers, 
with a view to protect them in the task 
they had undertaken: and, truth to say, 


no such answer as the noble earl hoped | an easier task they could not have under- 


for would be returned to that address. 


taken, or one more likely to conduce to the 


Indeed, he saw no disposition on the part | general advantage. It was a task equally 
of the people, as a body, to oppose the | easy for ministers to defend themselves— 


great measure about to be brought forward 
by his majesty’s ministers. He trusted— 
sincerely trusted—there would be no 
agitation, and that no party feeling would 
be able to get the better of the calm good 
sense and moderation of the people of 
England; but that a measure would prevail, 
which, if carried by the legislature, the 
noble earl himself had expressed his in- 
tention to acquiesce in. Of that measure 
he should say, that it would not be carried 
into effect six months, before men would 
be holding up their hands in wonder at 
the apprehensions which they had en- 
tertained with regard to it. He had 
spoken of Devon and Kent; with respect 
to another county, Cornwall, that had 
been alluded to, he could say with con- 
siderable confidence, from some circum- 
stances that had come to his knowledge, 
that neither in that county was there any 
reason to suppose that the people, if left 
to their own good sense and discretion, 
would express any strong or general 
opinion against the Roman Catholics. It 
should be remembered, that one of the 
members for Cornwall, returned at the 
last election for that county (Mr. Pen- 
darvis) was a man of most liberal political 
opinions; even an advocate of parlia- 
mentary reform and an emancipator. Yet 
this gentleman was chosen by a great ma- 
jority, in spite of the exertions of the op- 
posite party. In the particular instances 
which the noble lord had selected, it might 
be difficult to find direct proofs of the incor- 
rectness of his opinion, yet even here it 
was apparent, that the sense of the popu- 
lation was any thing rather than unani- 
mously hostile to the Catholics. He 
sincerely believed that the opinion of the 
people of England would be favourable to 
the measure about to be proposed by 
ministers, who would, no doubt, be sup- 








if defence were necessary—for adopting 
their present course. The measures for 
which they had been arraigned by their 
opponents were the best proof of the wisdom 
and honesty of their intentions, and of the 
soundness of their attachment to the con- 
stitution. The noble earl had asked, what 
new circumstances had arisen to induce mi- 
nisters to act as they were about to act. 
Now, he, on his part, would ask, on what 
side did not new circumstances present 
themselves to all except to those whose 
minds were closed against the lessons of 
experience—every circumstance proving, 
in a manner the most incontrovertible, that 
things could not remain as they were, and 
that dangers of the most alarming descrip- 
tion must daily arise, if not checked by 
timely preventives. “* What circumstances 
had arisen!’ Was a divided administration 
-—an evil that had been stated so strongly 
in another place, that it was quite unne- 
cessary to attempt to enforce it by new 
arguments—was this great evil not worth 
taking into account, in the enumeration of 
the difficulties with which government had 
to contend? This was an evil of a very 
serious nature, and which had not only 
been frequently explained in the course of 
the debates in that House, but which was 
dwelt upon ina letter which he had written 
in conjunction with a noble friend (lord 
Grenville) whose absence he exceedingly 
regretted, and whose statesman-like views 
and political sagacity did not stand in need 
of his commendation. Early in 1812, a 
proposal was made to them (lords Grey and 
Grenville) to take part in an administration 
with individuals in whose. political senti- 
ments they could not concur, and on that 
ground they felt themselves bound to de- 
cline the proposal. At the time alluded to 
they received a coinmunication from a royal 
and illustrious duke (the duke of York), 
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whose name he could never mention with- 
out expressing the respect that he had al- 
ways felt for his royal highness’s character, 
although the political opinions of that il- 
lustrious person were very different from 
those which he had always entertained. 
His royal highness had communicated to 
them (lords Grey and Grenville) a letter 
which he had received from the prince 
regent, on the subject of the formation of 
an administration, in which it was proposed 
that they should have a share. He would 
read to their lordships an extract from the 
answer returned by his noble friend and 
himself to his royal highness’s communi- 
cation :— 
“ Feb. 15, 1812. 

“« Sir,—We beg leave most humbly to express 
to your Royal Highness our dutiful acknow- 
ledgments for the gracious and condescending 
manner in which you have had the goodness 
to communicate to us the Letter of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, on the subject of 
the arrangements to be now made for the future 
administration of the public affairs; and we 
‘take the liberty of availing ‘ourselves of your 
gracious permission to address to your Royal 
Highness in this form what has occurred to us 
in consequence of that communication. 

“The Prince Regent, after expressing to 
your Royal Highness in that letter his senti- 
ments on various public matters, has, in the 
concluding paragraph, condescended tointimate 
his wish that ‘ some of those persons with whom 
‘ the early habits of his public life were formed 
‘would strengthen his Royal Highness’s hands, 
‘and constitute a part of his Government ;’ 
and his Royal Highness is pleased to add, 
* that with such support, aided by a vigorous 
£ and united administration, formed on the most 
‘liberal basis, he would look with additional 
‘ confidence to a prosperous issue of the most 
‘arduous contest in which Great Britain has 
‘ever been engaged.’ 

“‘ On the other parts of his Royal Highness’s 
letter we do not presume to offer any observa- 
tions ; but on the concluding paragraph, in so 
far as we may venture to suppose ourselves in- 
cluded in the gracious wish which it expresses, 
we owe it, in obedience and duty to his Royal 
Highness, to explain ourselves with frankness 
and sincerity. 

“ We beg leave most earnestly to assure his 
Royal Highness, that no sacrifices, except those 
of honour and duty, could appear to us too 
great to be made, for the purpose of healing 
the divisions of our country, and uniting both 
its government and its people. All personal 
exclusion we entirely disclaim: we rest on 
public measures; and it is on this ground alone 
that we must express, without reserve, the im- 
possibility of our uniting with the present Go- 
vernment. Our differences of opinion are too 
many and too important to admit of such an 
union. His Royal Highness will, we are con- 
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fident, do us the justice to remember, that we 
have twice already acted on this impression ; 
in 1809, on the proposition then made to us 
under His Majesty’s authority; and last year, 
when his Royal Highness was pleased to re- 
quire our advice respecting the formation of a 
new Government. The reasons which we then 
humbly submitted to him are strengthened by 
the increasing dangers of the times; nor has 
there, down to this moment, appeared even any 
approximation towards such an agreement of 
opinion on the public interests, as can alone 
form a basis for the honourable union of parties 
previously opposed to each other. 

“ Into the detail of these differences we are 
unwilling toenter; they embrace almost all the 
leading features of the present policy of the 
empire ; but his Royal Highness has, himself, 
been pleased to advert to the late deliberation 
of Parliament on the affairs of Ireland. This 
is a subject, above all others, important in it- 
self, and connected with the most pressing 
dangers. Far from concurring in the senti- 
ments which His Majesty’s Ministers have, on 
that occasion, so recently expressed, we en- 
tertain opinions directly opposite: we are 
firmly persuaded of the necessity of a total 
change in the present system of government in 
that country, and of the immediate repeal of 
those civil disabilities under which so large a 
portion of His Majesty’s subjects still labour on 
account of their religious opinions. To recom- 
mend to Parliament this repeal, is the first ad- 
vice which it would be our duty to offer to his 
Royal Highness; nor could we, even for the 
shortest time, make ourselves responsible for 
any further delay in the proposal of a measure, 
without which we could entertain no hope of 
rendering ourselves useful to his Royal High- 
ness, or to our country.”* 

This was his opinion in 1812, in con- 
junction with his noble friend. A divided 
government he then thought a great evil, 
and the country had since felt it to be such, 
until the most sceptical had become at last 
convinced of its danger. Great as that 
evil was, there was yet one still greater, 
and that was a divided parliament. [Hear, 
hear.] But even beyond that itself—were 
there not ominous forebodings? What was 
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* The Letter from his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent to the Duke of York, on the 
necessity of forming a vigorous and united Ad- 
ministration, together with the Answer from 
Earl Grey and Lord Grenville, will be found 
in the First Series of this Work, Vol. XXII, 
p- 39. 

In the Appendix to Vol. XXIII, will be 
found a copy of the “ Papers relating to the Ne- 
gotiations inthe months of May and June 1812, 
for forming a new Administration;’’ also of the 
“* Papers relative to the Negotiations of the 
Marquis Wellesley and the Earl of Moira, for 
forming a new Administration.” 
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the aspect of the elements abroad? And, 
added to the uncertainty of their foreign 
relations, what, he would ask their Jord- 
ships, was the state of Ireland? Were not 
these symptoms when combined too ap- 
palling to be any longer trifled with? Could 
they hehold without dismay seven millions 
of their fellow-subjects, not combining in 
their common allegiance to the state, but 
writhing under bitter and distrustful feel- 
ings for their unmerited and impolitic 
wrongs, and panting for redress? Good 
God! how could parliament listen to such 
a statement as had been made by a noble 
marquis that night, which demonstrated, 
that persons of property and influence had 
been driven from the sister kingdom by a 
sense of the necessity of their own safety, 
which compelled them to withdraw from a 
state of things which they could neither 
remedy nor amend? Such was the state of 
excitation which existed, that it was im- 
possible for landed proprietors to remain 
in the country; and yet such was the evil 
of absenteeism that it was sufficient in it- 
self to perpetuate that excitation. With 
these appalling circumstances surrounding 
them on every side, what course could mi- 
nisters have taken but the one which they 
had done? They had excluded their Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects from their place in 
the state as long as they could: they found, 
however, that the time had at length come, 
when such exclusion became not only im- 
politic, but imminently dangerous ; and 
they did as all men would do who deserved 
the name of statesmen—they changed their 
policy, to meet the pressing exigency of 
the times in which they lived. To talk of 
consistency was nonsense in such a situa- 
tion. There were no fixed or imperative 
rules for statesmen who have the govern- 
ment of a country in their hands: they 
must be influenced and governed by cir- 
cumstances, by passing events, by the 
practical common sense of the hour. A 
private individual might indeed feel him- 
self bound in honour to sacrifice even his 
life, for the maintenance of his expressed 
Opinions; but not so with the statesman, 
who was bound to watch the progress of 
events, and shape his.course, without re- 
ference to mere private feelings, according 
to the exigency of the state which he was 
bound to serve. In justification of the 
recent change of opinion of thegovernment, 
he, who was totally unconnected with them, 
was ready to bear his testimony to the en- 
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their situation, and to express his sincere 
conviction of the wisdom of their course. 
There was one of them, too, who had made 
as great a sacrifice as any minister had 
ever made for the good of his country. 
[ Hear, hear, from the duke of Wellington.] 
A right hon. gentleman, who had every 
individual feeling, whether of private af- 
fection, or almost of public interest, to 
sway him from altering his course, had yet, 
in the discharge of his public duty, and 
actuated by an enlightened view of the 
real interests of his country, foregone all 
his previous predilections. This was the 
becoming course fora statesman to pursue, 
who felt that the only alternative was coer- 
cionorconcession. Coercion they had tried, 
and ithad failed; concession theywere bound 
totry; andhehad no difficulty in predicting 
its success. Lord Bacon in speaking of the 
course of seditions and troubles, had well 
said, that “ to give moderate liberty for 
griefs and discontentments toevaporate, isa 
safe way: for he that turneth the humours 
back, and maketh the wound bleed inwards, 
endangereth malign ulcers and pernicious 
imposthumations.” Thus it was with Ire- 
land : there was no remedy for her wrongs 
but prompt and full concession; there was, 
in fact, no other way of meeting the irre- 
pressible energies of a brave and generous 
people. The cause of the evil was exclu- 
sion—the remedy must be admission—full, 
free, unqualified admission—to all the 
blessings of the constitution. Let their 
lordships do this—let them assist his ma- 
Jesty’s ministers in performing this great 
act of public justice, and they must insure 
the peace and tranquillity of the empire. 
Let them do this, and then what he had 
heard quoted upon another occasion, by 
one* whose voice he should hear no more, 
would be true upon this :— 
“ Defluit saxis agitatus humor ; 
Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes 
Et minax (quod sic voluére) ponto, 
Unda recumbit.” 

Having come to this conclusion, he felt 
persuaded that the government would act 
with corresponding liberality, and he was 
confident that the noble duke at the head 
of it would, in the measure which he stood 
pledged to introduce, afford a real and 
effectual remedy to the long-subsisting evil. 





* Mr. Fox. See his speech on earl Grey’s 
[then Mr. Grey’s] motion for a reform in par- 
liament, in May 1793. Parl. History vol. xxx. 
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He did not believe that the noble duke | 


contemplated half measures, or that when 
he resolved upon advocating a settlement, 
he meart any other than a complete one. 
He gave the noble duke credit for his in- 
tended pacification of Ireland, and uniting 
the people of that hitherto distracted coun- 
try in one bond of religious peace and con- 
cord. When he said this, let it not be 
supposed that he meant to deprecate the 
settlement of the question upon terms of 
what were called securities, which some 
persons thought were called for to tran- 
quillize the apprehensions of certain classes 
of people in this country. For himself, 
however, he was ready to avow, that he 
attached little or no importance to securi- 
ties: the greatest security he hoped to 
find in the measure itself ; and, that once 
completed, all other securities: would be 
perfectly unnecessary. He spoke as a 
member of the Church of England, to 
which he was deeply attached, and which 
he felt to be compromised, and partially 
endangered, by the prolongation of this 
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He rejoiced to find that this measure of 
grace and justice had been recommended 
from the Throne, in the spirit of religious 
peace. It was the consummation of true 
glory, that the beginning of his majesty’s 
reign, which had been so auspicious in 
the establishment of foreign peace, should 
have gone on to the beneficent application 
of a boon like this, which would unite all 

classes of the people in charity and 
| brotherly affection. He felt so strongly 
| upon this subject, that he feared he had 
_ trespassed too long upon the patience of 
| their lordships. In doing so, he hoped he 
| had not said a word which was felt to be 
| painful by any noble lord who had preceded 
/ him. Indeed, his wish was to disarm ani- 
| mosity, and to pave the way to a calm and 
| conciliatory adjustment of long-standing 
| differences. He was strongly disposed to 
| ask the noble earl who had presented the 
| petition, what he proposed to himself by 
| the sort of opposition which he was deter- 
mined to pursue upon this occasion. He 
surely did not wish to throw the country 
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system of exclusion of the Roman Catho- into astate of religious war; and what, 
lics, whose religion had been so grossly | then, did he mean by his appeals to the 
attacked. When the noble earl talked of | noble duke to retrace his steps? If the 
the inseparable connexion between Catho- | present administration were to be dis- 
licism and slavery, he begged leave to ask | solved, where did the noble earl think he 
him to what page of history he referred in | could get another, to sustain his views 
support of his imputation. He had ap- | upon this subject? He did not ask the 
pealed, indeed, to the constitution as | noble earl to give up opinions, which he 
settled at the Revolution; but he ought ; knew he conscientiously held; but he 
to have recollected that in the Bill of | besought him to consider whether an in- 


Rights it was plainly declared, that the 
nation had contended for “the ancient 
and indubitable liberties of the people of 
England.” The assertion at the Revolu- 
tion had reference not to rights then new- 
ly acquired, but to their re-establishment. 
By whom had those rights been originally 
acquired ? 
lic ancestors, who had enforced the ac- 
knowledgment of Magna Charta; who had 
enacted the statute of provisors and pre- 
munire, as a security against Papal en- 
croachment. ~ Why, then, impute slavish 
principles to a religion, which had so 
often asserted the true principles of 
freedom? Let us unite with them in the 
bonds of affection and loyalty, and if any 
question should hereafter arise as to the 
political power claimed by the Sovereign 
Pontiff, he had no doubt they would show 
in the present day the same spirit and 
determination, in resisting every attempt 


Why, by their Roman Catho- | 


| dulgence in these extreme opinions was 
not more likely to endanger that constitu- 
tion which he zealously sought to preserve, 
_than any other line of conduct which 
| could be devised. He earnestly hoped 
that no unnecessary delay would take 
| place in introducing and settling the mea- 

sure which the government had taken in 
| hand. It was ridiculous to say that par- 
| liament had been taken by surprise. The 
| subject had, in fact, long engrossed the 
| public attention: it had been debated 
| until nothing was left to be said on either 
_ Side of the question. Men’s minds must 
| now be prepared for decision upon it, if 


| they ever were to determine upon its ad- 
; Justnent. 
repeat his conviction of the necessity, 


In conclusion, he had only to 


_ wisdom, and justice of the policy which 


the government were now pursuing. 
The Earl of Falmouth said, he had a 


| few observations to make, in consequence 


to enlarge the power of the church, which | of the reference made by the noble earl to 
our Catholic ancestors had manifested. 





| the general feeling of the counties of 
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Devonshire and Cornwall on this question. 
In reference to the last general election, 
the noble earl had drawn the inference, 
that those counties were favourable to 
the proposed concessions, from the cir- 
cumstance that a large body of the free- 
holders had supported that candidate for 
the county, who was, what might be 
called, a reformer. He could assure the 
noble earl, that the sense of the county 
was not taken on that occasion; and for 
the best reason in the world; namely, 
that there was no contest. He could tell 
the noble earl, that by far the greater part 
of the people of that county were against 
Catholic Emancipation; and, if the noble 
earl would ask the question of the present 
member for that county, he would find 
this statement borne out by the fact. The 
noble earl had said, that he agreed with 
the assertions of attachment to the con- 
stitution of this country; but he seemed 
to forget that that petition expressed the 
attachment of the petitioners to the Pro- 
testant constitution, as it was settled at 
the Revolution. The noble earl had then 
stated what had been the numbers of the 
successive divisions in the House of Com- 
mons on the Catholic question. Now, 
from that very statement an inference the 
very opposite of what the noble earl 
wished to draw might be deduced. It 
appeared, from the noble earl’s statement, 
that the majority in 1806, in favour of 
the Catholics was 106; and that in 
1828 they had a majority of only six. 
He would leave the country to judge 
whether that was a proof that the Catholic 
question had gained supporters within 
that time. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, he had 
never, directly or indirectly, interfered 
either in getting up the county meeting, or 
in procuring a majority in favour of the 
petition. Notwithstanding all that had 
been said by the noble earl opposite, the 
freeholders who composed ihe meeting 
were twelve to one in favour of the peti- 
tion. No man had a better right to know 
the real sentiments of the meeting than he 
had; for he was continually moving about 
in a waggon, by means of which he could 
ascertain the sentiments of the meeting. 
The noble earl was in a waggon also; 
but, being stationary, he had not so good 
an opportunity of knowing the feelings of 
the people. The noble earl had stated, 
that individuals had been sent about for 
the purpose of keeping down the feelings 
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of those who were not favourable to the 
petition. This was not the fact; and he 
wished to exonerate the gentlemen of the 
county from such an imputation. There 
were, however a considerable number of 
the lower orders employed by the other 
side to overawe those who might be in- 
clined to support the petition. He could 
state, certainly, that no individual was 
sent by any of the supporters of the 
petition for the purpose of overawing the 
people. He, for his own part, had not 
even exercised any influence over his own 
tenantry; for in all matters he wished 
every man to give an unbiassed opinion. 
The noble earl had stated that the feelings 
of the people of the county were changed ; 
but he could assure their lordships that, 
so far from that being the case, he did not 
fear of obtaining an overwhelming ma- 
jority in the county against any further 
concession to the Catholics. He had no 
intention of agitating the country unne- 
cessarily ; but when there was a question 
of such paramount importance, and which 
went to effect a vital change in the con- 
stitution of the country, he thought the 
voice of the people ought to be consulted. 
The question came before parliament in a 
shape different from what it had ever 
before done. The bill was not to be pro- 
duced by those who had always advocated 
the measure; but by those who had al- 
ways been its strenuous opponents. Ifthe 
measure was to be carried, he trusted it 
would not be while the feeling of the 
country was, as he believed it was, against 
it. It remained to be proved, whether he 
or the noble lord was right as to the 
feeling of the country. A few days or 
weeks would determine that fact. God 
forbid he should agitate the country ; but 
he could not agree with some noble lords, 
who thought that the question ought to be 
carried without having some certainty of 
the state of feeling entertained by the 
people of this country respecting the mea- 
sure. What would be the consequence 
of passing this measure, if the feelings of 
the —_— of England were not attended 
to; and above all, when an opportunity 
like the present presented itself to ascer- 
tain their wishes on the subject? The 
noble earl had said, that all the liberties 
this country enjoyed were obtained by our 
Catholic ancestors; but he denied that 
those men were Roman Catholics, for they 
had all been excommunicated by the 
Pope, in consequence of their attempts to 
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obtain liberty for their country, and curb 
the encroachments of the See of Rome. 

Earl Grey observed, that the noble earl 
had somewhat failed in shewing that 
England was not indebted for her liberties 
to our Catholic ancestors. He had at- 
tempted to prove that, by saying that they 
were excommunicated. Now that fact 
proved two things quite against the noble 
earl; first, that they were Catholics, for 
otherwise they would not have been ex- 
communicated ; and next, that even the 
terrors of excommunication, and of the 
Papal authority in that dark age, could 
not prevent them from doing what they 
conceived to be their duty to their sove- 
reign and their country. 

Lord Bexley declared, that he did not 
concur in the blame which had been cast 
upon ministers for not disclosing earlier 
their intentions respecting the intended 
measure. Did the noble duke suppose, 
because he had been able to make up his 
mind on this important question a few 
days before the meeting of parliament, 
that the sentiments of the nation had also 
changed within that short time? Was 
the experience of the last few days sufli- 
cient to convince him, that the sentiment 
of the nation was no longer adverse to 
those alterations of the constitution which it 
had hitherto strenuously resisted? He 
had himself seen no symptom of any such 
change in thegpinions of the people of 
England. Besides the petition which had 
been presented that evening from the county 
of Kent, there were four other petitions to 
be presented, with similar prayers from 
four other large counties. And he be- 
lieved that, when the nature of the pro- 
posed changes should be fully known, 
more petitions would pour in against them 
than had ever been presented upon any 
former occasion. In a measure of con- 
ciliation, the feelings of the two parties 
must always be consulted. Each of the 
adverse parties ought to be permitted to 
state his case; but, in the present instance, 
only one of them had been heard. As to 
the statements of the noble earl with re- 
gard to the declared opinions of the other 
House of parliament, all that the noble 
earl had proved amounted merely to this 
—that for a long succession of years, there 
had been regular alternations of majorities 
on each side of the question, and many 
very close divisions upon it. He must 
also observe, that he did not think that 
there was any thing unfair or unconstita- 
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tional in his noble friend’s declaring it to 
be his deliberate opinion that, when such 
great changes were going to be made in 
the constitution of the country, the ad- 
ministration of the day ought to ap- 
peal to a parliament, specially elected 
to take them into consideration.—There 
was one part of the noble earl’s speech 
which he did not clearly comprehend ; but 
it appeared to him as if the noble earl had 
asserted, that liberty of conscience formed 
no part of the present question. He 
would ask the noble earl, whether he 
really meant to assert that liberty of con- 
science did not form any part of this 
question? He would ask him, whether 
the professors of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion had not endeavoured to put down 
liberty of conscience, whenever they either 
had or thought that they had the power 
to do it? He would ask him, whether 
any thing but the overthrow of the Roman 
Catholic religion in this country had pre- 
vented its professors from destroying the 
religion which was now established? It 
was said, however, that we owed the prin- 
cipal part of our liberties to the exertions 
of our Catholic ancestors; and, as a proof 
of it, we were told that the most valuable 
safeguard of national and individual free- 
dom, the trial by jury, was the institution 
of the Catholic Alfred. Now, allowing 
Alfred to have been the inventor of that 
institution, which might perhaps be ques- 
tioned, still he would say, that Alfred was 
no Roman Catholic, or at least not such a 
Roman Catholic as we were accustomed to 
see in modern times. The Roman Ca- 
tholics of the present day were opposed 
to the diffusion of the Scriptures in the 
vernacular tongue. Could that be predi- 
cated of the illustrious Alfred? By no 
means; for he had himself translated a 
great portion of the Bible into his native 
tongue. Most of our other great Catho- 
lic princes, who had been quoted as such 
staunch friends to the liberties of their 
people, had been tainted with that spirit 
of persecution which appeared to him to 
form no small part of Catholicism itself. 
The ascendancy of the Roman Catholics 
was not yet restored, and he trusted that 
it never would be; for he was prepared to 
show that the spirit of Catholicism was, 
as one of its poets had asserted, ‘ immor- 
tal and unchanged.” He was convinced 
that if this measure should pass, their 
lordships would soon be compelled to wit- 
ness a succession of Roman Catholic en- 
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croachments, which would never cease, 
until those who made them succeeded in 
overturning the religion of the country, or 
were themselves overturned by the violent 
and tefrible reaction of their own en- 
thusiasm. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 13. 


Roman Caruoric Craims— Peri- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.| Mr Hart 
Davis presented a Petition from the parish 
of St. Augustine, Bristol, against the Ro- 
man Catholic Claims, and praying for the 
suppression of the Catholic Association. 
The hon. member stated, that the petition 
was the result of a meeting convened in 
Bristol, at which the mayor of Bristol pre- 
sided. There was seldom so much una- 
nimity displayed at meetings. The ma- 
jority in favour of the petition was that 
of a hundred to one, which tended to 
show that there was a strong feeling in the 
country that the constitution should 
remain unaltered. 

Mr. Secretary Peel rose, to present a 
petition from the Chancellor, Masters, 
and Scholars of the University of Oxford, 
against the Catholic claims. The peti- 
tion, the right hon. gentleman said, ex- 
‘pressed opinions decidedly adverse to the 
further concession of political power 
to the Roman Catholics. He felt himself 
bound to state, that the opinions expressed 
in this petition were couched in still 
stronger terms than those used upon any 
former occasion. He felt himself bound 
also to state, that the petition had not 
been agreed to without due notice having 
been given of the intention to bring it for- 
ward ; that it was agreed to by a more nu- 
merous assembly than had ever before 
been convened for such a purpose in the 
university ; and that, though not carried 
unanimously, it was carried by a larger 
majority than upon any former occasion. 
The numbers for the petition were 164; 
against it 48. He felt it his duty to present 
this petition, in the absence of his hon. col- 
league, who was prevented from attending 
by a domestic calamity ; and under these 
circumstances, he felt it incumbent on 
him to state the circumstances under 
which the petition had been agreed to, 
and the relative numbers in favour of and 
againt its adoption. 

Mr. Bransby Cooper said, that, anxious 
as he was for the interests of the country, 
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and for the welfare of that establishment 
with which those interests were so intimately 
connected, he felt it necessary to state his 
sentiments on the momentous question to 
which the petition related. He deemed it 
to be his duty to deliver them now; for 
he must say, that the surprise and disap- 
pointment which he experienced at the 
opening of the session, were so great, as 
almost to deprive him of the power of 
giving utterance to his feelings. He, and 
those who thought as he did, were asto- 
nished at the great change which had 
taken place in the opinions of his majes- 
ty’s councils. They were not prepared for 
such a proceeding; and he confessed, that 
he especially felt regret at the alteration 
which had been effected in the opinions of 
the right hon. Secretary for the Home 
Department, because he had hitherto con- 
sidered him as the great supporter of the 
Protestant interest. Indeed, from the 
correspondence which had passed between 
his right hon. friend and himself, he should 
have thought that no such change could 
possibly have taken place. In saying 
this, he could assure his right hon. friend, 
that he was actuated by no unkind or - 
invidious feeling. He admitted, most 
broadly, that his right hon. friend had an 
undoubted right to change his opinions. 
He imputed no blame to his right hon. 
friend, but at the same time, he could not 
avoid lamenting so important a defection 
from that cause which his right hon. friend 
had so long and so ably advocated. He 
did so the more especially, because the 
change that had taken place had, as it 
were, paralyzed the efforts of numbers who 
were disposed torely entirely on the efforts 
ofthe great man at the head of the adminis- 
tration, seconded by those of his right hon. 
friend. He had listened with the utmost 
attention to the explanatory speech made 
by his right hon. friend at the opening of 
the session, and also to the speech delivered 
by his right hon. friend, when he introduced 
the bill for suppressing the Catholic Asso- 
ciation—a speech of which he highly ap- 
proved, because it contained a picture of that 
lamentable state of things in Ireland, which 
had led the right hon. Secretary to change 
his ideas on this important subject. Still, 
however, there did not appear to him to 
have been any reasons adduced sufficient 
to account for this alteration of opinion. 
He had heard nothing upon that occasion, 
or scarcely any thing, but what had already 
appeared in the publications of the day ; 
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and he must say, that there was no efferv- 
escence of feeling in Ireland—no system 
of intimidation or of insurrection—that 
might not have been put down by other 
means than that of granting concessions. 
He felt the most firm conviction, that the 
noble duke at the head of the ministry, 
could have suppressed any insurrectionary 
demonstration in Ireland, without having 
recourse to any such measure as that now 
contemplated. The protestant spirit had 
been roused in that country, and it would, 
in case of danger, have rallied round and 
preserved the constitution. On these 
grounds, he would say, that he had not 
heard any sufficient reason forthe adoption 
of a measure, fraught with such extreme 
peril. If the dangers described by the 
right hon. Secretary, had even been ten 
times greater than they really were, he 
could not conceive that the ministers of 
the Crown had any right, in endeavouring 
to avert them, to infringe upon the vital 
principle of the constitution. That vital 
principle was, that the government should 
be wholly, essentially, and exclusively Pro- 
testant. If that principle was once broken 
in upon, the constitution was at an end. 
On one point he entirely agreed with the 
right hon. Secretary. He agreed with 
him, that the system adopted of late years 
—that of the administration adhering to a 
neutrality on this subject—was absurd, 
and ought not to be continued. It was 
the most dangerous thing for the state of 
the sister island that could possibly happen ; 
because it must tend to keep alive acrimo- 
nious feelings amongst both parties, where- 
as, by pursuing decisive measures, those 
feelings would be removed. For himself, 
he thought that a Protestant king ought 
to be surrounded by a Protestant parlia- 
ment, and assisted by a purely Protestant 
administration, and he had no doubt, that 
in this great, powerful, and enlightened 
empire, such an administration might be 
found to conduct its affairs with safety 
and success. It was said, however, that 
notwithstanding the objection that was 
generally expressed to the granting of 
concessions, measures might be devised to 
prevent the apprehended danger. Now, 
he must beg leave to say, that, with respect 
to securities on so serious a subject as this 
was, he felt very great doubt and difficulty. 
It appeared to him, thatthose who promoted 
this measure, would first produce the 
danger, and then seek the securities ; they 
would let the enemy into the garrison, and 
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then trust to his forbearance,—they would 
let the wolf get into the fold, and, that 
done, he would soon get rid of his muzzle, 
and make use of those weapons with which 
he was provided, to effect their destruction. 
The whole scheme of securities appeared 
to him to be completely illusory. The 
only real security which Protestants could 
have, was the total exclusion of the Roman 
Catholics. It was said to be essentially 
necessary, that this question should be set- 
tled. Now, he had always conceived, that 
it was finally settled before the Revolution 
took place; and that the proceeding was 
then confirmed,as asettlement,by the Revo- 
lution. It was allowed, on all hands, that 
popery had neither changed nor could 
change; that it remained immutable. If 
this were so, then he could see no reason 
for any change in our Protestant constitu- 
tion. Were not Catholics excluded from 
this and the other House of parliament, by 
oaths administered for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the Protestant Church? Then, 
assuredly, if they introduced a Roman 
Catholic to either House of parliament, they 
admitted a conscientious opponent of that 
Church, who would do his utmost to un- 
dermine it. This was a danger against 
which they ought to guard watchfully ; for 
it was quite impossible, when Roman 
Catholics were once introduced, that they 
should not endeavour to subvert the esta- 
blished Church. And who would be the 
persons most likely to get into parliament ? 
Why, those very individuals who were more 
especially attached to the tenets of the 
Catholic Church, and who were, therefore, 
the more dangerous. Why, then, should 
they create a positive evil, against which 
there could be no effectual safeguard ?— 
They had been told, that it was necessary 
to bring this question to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. On that subject he perfectly 
agreed; but he must say, that it was im- 
possible to point out any security that 
could be satisfactory, He denied that any 
such could be found; and, if the boon 
were granted with any species of securi- 
ties, the Roman Catholics would not be 
satisfied. Why, then, did they entertain 
this question at all? It was said that this 
measure would remove the dissension and 
ill-will which now prevailed in Ireland ; 
but, was it likely that it could be carried, 
without producing animosities among the 
Protestants, both there and in this coun- 
try? And thus, perhaps, the business 
would end in that very civil war, which 
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these efforts were intended to prevent. 
They could not, he maintained, grant con- 
cession without incurring danger, against 
which no precaution could avail. He was 
perfectly satisfied that the Catholic claims 
could not be granted, without weakening 
the settlement of the House of Brunswick 
to the throne of these realms,—they could 
not begranted, without departing from that 
line of policy which had raised Great Britain 
to her present high rank amongst the 
nations of the earth,—they could not be 
eranted, without danger to that Church, 
which had long shoneas the glory of the Re- 
formation,—they could not be granted, 
without contemning that Providence, which 
had so long and so signally preserved our 
constitution. He, however,hoped,that those 
dreadful evils would be averted by the 
efforts of the people ; and he was sure that 
all true Protestants, in every part of the 
country, would, to a man, resist those 
claims. He belonged to a united band of 
true Protestants, who were determined to 
use all proper and constitutional modes to 
prevent the introduction of the Roman 
Catholics into either House of parliament, 
or to high offices in the state, on any con- 
ditions whatever. 

Lord Nugent said, he should not have 
risen to offer one word of observation on 
the speech of the hon. member, if he had 
abstained from using a particular expres- 
sion, which he certainly had heard with 
great surprise. He had been pleased to 
announce to the House, that it was the 
intention of all true Protestants, to oppose 
this measure of concession. Now the 
hon. member would allow him to say, that 
no gentlemen who opposed that measure 
had any right to arrogate to themselves 
the exclusive character of true Protestants. 
The right hon. Secretary, who had done 
himself so much honour by stating his in- 
tention to propose a measure on this sub- 
ject to the House, and those who were 
determined to support that measure, as- 
sumed to themselves, and justly, as much 
true Protestantism as the hon. member 
could boast of. He bad always considered 
true Protestantism to be based upon liberty 
of conscience: he had always considered 
true Protestantism to have been established 
on general information, and the truth and 
spirit of the gospel,—which resisted per- 
secution, and rested itself on the purity of 
its doctrine. To that he looked for the 
security of the Protestant Church and 
constitution. He had always considered 
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the best security of that Church to consist 
in entire liberty of opinion. Whether he 
was right in his view of the ‘subject, or 
the hon. member was right in his, he would 
never hear the title “true Protestant” as- 
cribed exclusivelyto those who opposed the 
Catholic claims, without protesting against 
the right they had to arrogate to them- 
selves any such distinction. 

Mr. B. Cooper said, he certainly did not 
mean to arrogate the character of “ true 
Protestants” exclusively to himself and 
those who thought as he did. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe was of opinion, that 
those gentlemen who inveighed, at such 
great length, against the Catholic claims, 
would do much better if they would point 
out what they had to offer as a substitute 
for that concession which appeared to them 
so very alarming. He could wish the hon. 
gentleman, who had just explained, to say 
whether he would advise his majesty’s 
government to meet the present state of 
Ireland with absolute coercion? Whether 
he would advise his majesty’s government 
to decide this great domestic question by 
the sword? He thought that, if such were 
his advice, the noble duke at the head of 
the government would reject it. That 
noble duke knew well the temper of the 
people of this country—he knew well how 
to appreciate the gratitude which they felt 
towards him for the protection which his 
sword had afforded to his country ; but 
he knew equally well, that by the sword 
alone Great Britain would never consent 
to be governed. 

Mr. Wynn said, he should not have 
thought it necessary to trouble the House, 
if it had not been for one expression which 
had occurred in the speech of the hon. 
member for Gloucester,—an expression 
which, he confessed, he had not before 
heard in that House, though he found that 
it had been most sagaciously used else- 
where. The hon. member had said, that 
the proposed measure would impair the 
title of the House of Brunswick to the 
throne. Amongst certain publications 
which had fallen into his hands, and which 
he had read with great concern, he found 
precisely the same offensive allusion. One 
of the morning papers had recently con- 
tained the following passage :—‘“ It was 
only the childless possessor of a throne, 
who could seek thus to impair the title of 
his family to the succession.” Now, what 
was that title? How was it created? By 
the choice of a free people; for it was the 
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undeniable right of the parliament of this | ter-efforts would be made on the other 


country to limit the ‘succession to the | 
throne. It was upon that principle that | 
the House of Brunswick was called in, not | 


only for the preservation of our religion, 
but for the maintenance of our liberties, 
and he thought it was most desirable as 
the House of Brunswick came in on such 
a principle, that it shouldjbe well under- 
stood. The hon. gentleman had expressed 
his wonder, that no grounds, satisfactory 
to him, had been stated by the right hon. 
Secretary of State, for altering, not his 
opinion, but his line of conduct. Now, 
in ‘his view of the case, it was a matter of 
wonder that that alteration had not long 
ago taken place in the mind of his right 
hon. friend. He lamented deeply that it 
had not because he believed, that the de- 
gree of gratitude with which this boon 
would then have been received, would have 
been greater; and because he feared a 
longer time must now elapse before the 
agitated waves, which had been! chafed 
into a storm by the constant rejection of 
this question, subsided intoacalm. They 
must wait for some time, until there were 
no remains of those conflicting opinions, 
which had agitated the country so long, 
before they could hope for permanent 
tranquillity. But a person like his right 
hon. friend, who looked on this measure 
as achoice of evils, would undoubtedly 
adopt every necessary step to secure that 
tranquillity as speedily as possible. It was 
impossible to conceive what the increased 
danger, attendant on the settlement of this 
question, would be—it was impossible to 
conceive when the fulfilment of those pro- 
phecies of mischief, which they had so often 
heard, would take place ;_ but, on the other 
hand, no man who attended to the subject 
could deny, that the existing and palpable 
evils which his right hon. friend had de- 
scribed, had increased rapidly within the 
last two years, and must continue to in- 
crease, if concession was withheld. The 
hon. gentleman had expressed it as his 
opinion, that the institution of Brunswick 
clubs had been useful. Now,if there were 
one thing more than another which pleased 
him in the measure lately introduced, it 
was because it gave the power of putting 
down allthose associations, whether Bruns- 
wick or Catholic. The hon. gentleman 
might look on the Brunswick clubs as 
formed for the purest and most necessary 
objects ; but could he be blind to the fact, 
that if they were allowed to subsist, coun- 





side? He hoped that the putting down of 
the Catholic Association would be followed 
by the suppression of other combinations ; 
because, if this were not done, the inevita- 
ble consequence must be, that there would 
be a constant conflict of parties. He felt, 
that his right hon. friend had. done himself 
the highest possible honour, by the course 
he had taken. He knew it might be said 
to his right hon. friend, ‘‘ why did you not 
retire from office, and pursue the course 
you have done as an individual member of 
parliament?” He would say, that if his 
right hon. friend, after fair consideration— 
after balancing between the choice of evils 
—evils which he saw, and evils which were 
contingent—the evils of concession, and 
the evils of refusal—if, after that mature 
consideration, his right hon. friend thought, 
as a minister, that it was for the interests 
of the country which he was bound to 
watch over, that a measure of concession 
should be conceded, then it was his duty 
to propose it, whatever might be the sacri- 
fice. But, what would have been the case 
if his right hon. friend had retired from 
office, and had said, ‘I will support this 
measure as an independent member of 
parliament with my individual vote, but I 
do not think it consistent with my former 
conduct to act as a minister ?” Why, every 
one of those gentlemen who now com- 
plained, would then accuse his right hon. 
friend with having acted a mean, juggling, 
shallow, artificial part. Would it not be 
said, that “he retired from office merely 
to escape the odium of bringing forward 
the obnoxious measure; but, relying on 
the reputation he has established, he knows 
that he may return to office whenever this 
measure is completed?” For his own part, 
he thought that such conduct would have 
been most cowardly, and have merited 
severe censure and general indignation. 
His right hon. friend had adopted a dif- 
ferent course; and, for one, he had his 
(Mr. Wynn’s) most hearty and cordial 
concurrence. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he could assure 
his hon. friend the member for Gloucester, 
that whatever opinion he might express, 
it could never shake the perfect esteem 
which he felt for his character, or his 
decided conviction, that his hon. friend 
would never take any course, on any 
public question, without the most deli- 
berate consideration and the most honest 
conviction, He rose chiefly to complain, 
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but with perfect good humour, that his 
hon. friend had alluded to a correspon- 
dence which had taken place between 
them. He would tell his hon. friend that 
he would rather have the correspondence 
in question read though private, than 
alluded to. When his hon. friend had 
written to him upon the subject of the 
intentions of government, his respect for 
his hon. friend, had prevented him from 
adopting the course which, as a member 
of the government, he might have adopt- 
ed; namely, abstaining from any reply ; 
but every one knew how difficult it was, 
on such an occasion, to frame any reply 
which would be satisfactory. His hon. 
friend had also observed, that he saw 
nothing in the state of Ireland which 
might not have been put down by the 
strong hand of the noble duke at the 
head of the government. He fully con- 
curred with his hon. friend in that 
opinion; but he would repeat what he 
had said before - when the people had 
been put down by force, where should 
we then be? In the year 1798, the re- 
bellion was effectually suppressed by the 
employment of a strong military force, 
and he had not the slightest doubt that 
the same success would attend an exertion 
of the same kind at the present moment. 
What he wished, however, to impress 
upon his hon. friend and upon the House, 
as the conviction of his mind, was, that 
after the most complete success, the 
question would remain precisely as it was 
but with all animosities which before existed, 
doubly infuriated, and with all the re- 
lations of society, and all the connections 
between man and man, poisoned to an 
infinitely greater extent, than they were 
before that collision took place. Could 
his hon. friend, too, who expressed so 
much regard for the Protestant Church, 
contemplate the situation in which that 
Church would be placed by such a contest, 
or could he feel any satisfaction that its 
liberties had been preserved by that force 
only? the point to which they must turn 
their minds was, how to allay irritation; 
not how to exasperate it. When gentlemen 
argued that this question ought to be 
brought to the issue of a civil contest, 
they should not only look to the immediate 
issue of that contest, but should also con- 
sider what were the evils that would arise 
on the moment, and the long succession 
of miseries that would inevitably follow. 


Committee of Supply— 
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CommiTTEE or SuppLty— Finance 
Committee.] On the order of the day, 
for going into a,Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Hume said, he would take that 
opportunity of asking his majesty’s minis- 
ters what were their intentions with respect 
to the Finance Committee. It would be 
in the recollection of the House, that a 
great portion of the time of that committee 
had been occupied in providing materials 
which were necessary to enable them to 
form a correct opinion upon the subjects 
into which they were appointed to inquire, 
little, therefore, had as yet been effec- 
ted by that committee; and he was 
anxious to learn whether it was the in- 
tention of government to revive it this 
session. He was also anxious to know if 
ministers were prepared with any system 
by which the public accounts might be 
simplified. It was, perhaps, not generally 
known to the House, that the Finance 
Committee had appointed a commission to - 
make themselves masters of the form and 
manner in which the public accounts, not 
only of this, but of other countries, were 
kept, in order that they might submit 
some intelligible plan of keeping those. 
accounts, which should supersede the 
mysterious and perplexed system now 
acted upon. It was a reproach to this 
country, that, while the public accounts 
of other countries were clear and distinct, 
ours were perfectly unintelligible. The 
public accounts of France and America, 
were intelligible to any man who under- 
stood the first four rules of arithmetic. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer as- 
sured the hon. member that there was no 
indisposition on the part of ministers to 
revive the Finance Committee. Con- 
sidering, however, the duties which now 
devolved upon the government, he had, 
after communicating with several members 
of the committee, come to the deter- 
mination to defer, for some time, the 
revival of the committee. If the hon. 
member thought that any facilities would 
be afforded by the materials to which he 
had alluded being laid upon the table, he 
had no objection to the production of 
them. With respect to the commission, 
to which the hon. member had referred, 
they had, ever since their appointment, 
been assiduously employed upon the task 
committed to them, and it was only within 
the last few days that their report had 
come to his hands. It was extremely 
voluminous, and he had not yet been able 
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to peruse it. He would, however, at the 
earliest opportunity, examine it, and state 
his opinion upon it. 

Mr. Hume said, it would doubtless be 
in the recollection of the House, what his 
individual opinion had been with respect 
to the Finance Committee. He had 
always thought that little good would be 
done, unless the subjects which were 
to occupy the attention of this one com- 
mittee were divided among a number of 
committees, His anticipations had been 
fully realized, Certainly, the Finance 
Committee had not been deficient in labour 
and diligence, but the documents and 
evidence which had come before them 
were so voluminous, that though it was 
thought extravagant in him at the be- 
ginning of the session to propose that so 
many committees should be appointed, 
he was convinced that, at the end of the 
session, not one of the committee had any 
doubt that his proposal was a good one. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee of Supply, the chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved, ‘‘ That 28,046,800/. 
be granted to His Majesty to pay off and 
discharge Exchequer Bills, and that the 
same be issued and applied towards pay- 
ing off and discharging Exchequer Bills 
charged on the Aids or Supplies of the 
years 1828 and 1829, now remaining un- 
paid or unprovided for.” 

Mr. Hume said, that though this was 
dealing in very large sums, he did not 
object to the vote. Upon it, however, 
turned a question of great importance: 
The unfunded debt had occupied a large 
portion of the time of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and he therefore thought that the 
government ought now to tell them how 
far they meant to continue the unfunded 
debt, which had been declared to be 
considerably larger than it ought to be. 
The dangers of such a debt were now well 
understood; and though there was no 
panic at present, yet, if such an event 
were to happen, serious consequences 
would arise from having such a large 
unfunded debt, He knew he should be told 
that this information would be more pro- 
perly given when the general state of the 
finances was laid before the House, and 
that it would be inconvenient to give it 
now ; but he had always contended, that 
before the public money was voted, minis- 
ters ought to tell what they meant to do 
with it, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
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that the hon. member had anticipated his 
objection to complying with his request. 
Every body must see that a premature 
disclosure of the intentions of government 
was calculated to produce great incon- 
venience. It would have no other effect 
than to excite speculation, and to involve 
the money market in perplexity. With- 
out, therefore, the least intention of con- 
cealment, he must refuse to satisfy the 
hon. member. 

Mr. Maberly thought, that the declara- 
tion of the intentions of government would 
come more opportunely now, and be more 
likely to prevent the speculations which 
the right hon. gentleman apprehended, 
than at any other period. It was his 
opinion, an opinion in which the House 
concurred last session, that the unfunded 
debt should be diminished as soon as pos- 
sible. In the revenue of last year there 
had been a surplus; and there was ground 
for anticipating, with due attention to eco- 
nomy, a surplus in the revenue of the 
present year. In the event of this surplus 
exceeding the estimated expenditure, he 
thought it might be well applied to the 
diminution of this debt. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


Associations Suppression (IrF- 
LAND) Binx.] On the order of the day 
for going into a committee on this Bill, 

Mr. Butler Clarke said, that unavailing 
as might be any praise that he could 
bestow upon the right hon. Secretary, and 
lightly as he might value it, he could 
assure him that his conduct on the present 
occasion met with his warmest approba- 
tion. It was as creditable to the right 
hon. gentleman, as his opposition to the 
measure of relief to the Catholics had 
hitherto been straight-forward and hon- 
ourable. When the hon. member for 
Dorsetshire and others said, there was 
nothing in the present state of Ireland 
which justified the change that had 
taken place in the sentiments of the right 
hon. gentleman, he would remark that 
those gentlemen knew little of the state 
of Ireland ; for, whatever excitement pre- 
vailed in that country before was trifling, 
compared to the excitementand party spirit 
that at present raged, from one end to the 
other of the country. It was too late now 
to talk of the infringement of the consti- 
tution. When the first infringement was 
made by the Union it should have been 
accompanied with the concession about to 
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be granted. Withoutsuch a measure, the 
Union could never be completed, nor Ire- 
land tranquillised. With regard to the 
bill before the House, he approached it 
with hesitation. He had given his cordial 
support to the act of 1825, because he 
thought it necessary, and that it would 
lead to the measure to which this bill was 
to lead. He should be much better satis- 
fied if the present bill and the measure for 
the relief of the Catholics had been intro- 
duced simultaneously. Having voted for 
the act of 1825, and having been disap- 
pointed in the consequences which he ex- 
pected from that act, he thought it but 
justice to say, that, in his opinion, had it 
not been for the Association, the Catholic 
question would never have been thus far 
advanced. Every body who knew him 
would believe that he did not say this, in 
order to procure the good opinion of the 
Association. He confessed he felt a deep 
interest in the question: he would 
rather see a Catholic occupying his 
place in that House than be there himself. 
He hoped that government had calcu- 
lated well on the success of the measure 
that was to follow the present one; for if 
they carried the measure of coercion with- 
out the measure of concession, all the 
excitement which had hitherto taken place 
would be trifling to what would hereafter 
arise. He, therefore, confidently hoped that 
both measures would pass. He had the ful- 
lestconfidence in the noble duke at the head 
of the government, and in the right hon, 
gentleman, that they would carry both 
measures successfully, and satisfactorily 
to the whole country. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
committee on the bill, which was read 
paragraph by paragraph. A short con- 
versation took place on the first clause, 
to which a verbal amendment was pro- 
posed by Mr. Moore, in the passage in 
which the future meeting of the members 
of the Catholic Association is prohibited, 
but which he eventually withdrew. On 
the second clause, 

Lord Nugent asked, whether, when the 
lord lieutenant had issued his proclama- 
tion or order against any particular society, 
the magistrates to whom the order was 
addressed might not put it in their pocket, 
and avail themselves of it at any period 
they might think proper? 

Mr. Secretary Peel replied, that if the 
society in question dissolved their meeting, 
and afterwards re-assembled in another 
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place, the magistrates would have the 
power of preventing such an evasion of 
the law. 

Mr. Wallace wished that the terms of 
the proclamation had been defined in the 
bill. It now rested with the lord lieutenant 
to use what terms he chose; and if they 
were too general, they might put the 
magistrates intrusted with its execution in 
a situation of great difficulty, 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, it ought to be 
considered that, in all probability, the 
power which this bill went to confer 
would seldom be exercised; he trusted 
never. Unless the meetings were of a 
nature calculated to create alarm, or to 
endanger the public safety, the lord lieu- 
tenant would not be warranted in putting 
the act in force. The meetings must be 
continual, and must be menacing to the 
tranquillity of the state. Of course the 
lord lieutenant would specify the meeting 
against which his proclamation was direct- 
ed; but he did not think they could 
assist him prospectively. 

The Attorney-general objected to too 
much definition, specification, and parti- 
cularity, lest the law might be evaded, 
The potentiality of this act consisted in - 
its generalities. 

Mr. A. Dawson said, that the explana- 
tion which had been given by the right 
hon Secretary, as to the nature and pro- 
bable operation of the second clause, had 
relieved his mind from much anxiety. He 
hoped that he understood the right hon, 
gentleman correctly in supposing he had 
intimated that it would be a part of the 
instructions to the lord lieutenant not to 
direct the operation of this act against 
any meeting, which should have no con- 
nection with party, but should be fairly 
and bond fide assembled for purposes con- 
nected with trade, commerce, elections, or 
the internal policy of the country. The 
declaration which the right hon. gentle- 
man had made upon the subject would'do a 
great deal of good. But there was a descrip- 
tion of meetingsthat took’ place occasionally 
in Ireland, which sometimes threatened to 
produce great mischief, and which he 





thought would not be reached by this bill. 
| This bill would not authorise any interfe- 
|rence with the processions which fre- 
quently took place in Ireland on the 17th 
of March, on the Ist of July, the 12th of 
| August, and the 4th of November, These 
| processions were not, perhaps, illegal, but 
. there were some circumstances about them, 
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such as the exhibition of naked swords and 
of party colours, which seemed to him cal- 
culated to lead to a breach of the peace ; 
and he should therefore suggest the intro- 
duction into the clause of the word “ pro- 
cession” after the word “‘ assembly.” 

Mr. Secretary Peed said, that the man- 
ner in which the hon. gentleman had 
proposed his amendment was sufficient to 
show that he brought it forward in perfect 
candour. He had, however, a strong ob- 
jection to extending the sphere of the 
lord lieutenant’s discretion further than the 
necessity of the case required; and he 
did not think that it would be proper to 
include within the operation of the bill 
other societies which had not been ori- 
ginally contemplated as its proper objects. 
Besides, as the law stood at present, it 
was quite sufficient to put down any pro- 
cessions which tended’ to endanger the 
public peace. In the course of the last 
summer processions of this kind took place 
to a considerable extent, and the lord 
lieutenant did not hesitate to issue his pro- 
clamation for their suppression, and the 
proclamation produced the necessary 
effect. As the law, therefore, was suffi- 
cient as it stood, he thought it would be 
better to make no additional enactment 
on the subject. His experience in 
amending the criminal law had taught 
him that the best mode of proceeding 
in such cases was to use the fewest and 
plainest’ words which could express the 
meaning, and when once the signification 
was clear, any further attempt to make it 
plainer only created obscurity. In fram- 
ing the last law to put down this Associa- 
tion, it had been thought proper to make 
some exceptions in favour of meetings for 
charitable purposes, for the purpose of 
petitioning, and for one or two other pur- 
poses. The consequence of this was, 


that the Association, under some one of }. 


these forms, had been able to evade the 
provisions of the law. The object of the 
present measure was, to prevent the possi- 
bility of such evasion in the present 
instance, by enabling the lord lieutenant 
to meet the Association in whatever form 
it might appear. The power which the 
lord lieutenant possessed, although. discre- 
tionary, was exercised under a heavy 
responsibility. He begged to state, that 
he intended to adopt the suggestion made 
yesterday evening by the hon. and learned 
member for Winchelsea ; namely, that the 
powers should be confined to the two 
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magistrates to whom the order of the 
lord lieutenant should issue, and that it 
should extend to other magistrates, only 
in the event of the offending parties evad- 
ing the law by flight. 

The clause was agreed to, as were also 
the other clauses, after a short conversa- 
tion. 


Petitions for and against. 


_——_—_———_ 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, February 16. 

Roman Catunoric Criaims—Peti- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINsT.] Lord Col- 
chester said :—My lords, in presenting the 
Petitions which I hold in my hand, against 
the Roman Catholic Claims, I am desirous 
to take this, the first opportunity upon 
which I have been able to attend in my 
place since the opening of the session, for 
declaring that, notwithstanding the unex- 
pected sanction which has been given to 
the consideration of the Roman Catholic 
Claims, my opinions have undergone no 
change; and that I cannot surrender or 
sacrifice my opinions and principles to 
the fears of his majesty’s ministers, or to 
their apprehensions of dangers to arise 
from the discontented and disturbed state 
of the Roman Catholics in Ireland. 

To the noble duke at the head of his 
majesty’s councils, for his former splendid 
services in war, the debt of public gratitude 
is immeasurable ; nor can any subsequent 
events, at any length of time, ever in any 
degree, extinguish or impair the amount 
of our gratitude and admiration. 

In the same noble person, the country 
had confidently expected also to find an 
uncompromising defender of our Protestant 
Constitution, as settled at the Revolution. 
But that expectation, and I speak it with 
the sincerest regret, has been wholly dis- 
appointed, and our hopes in that respect 
have totally failed. 

The measures recommended in his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, delivered by the lords com- 
missioners on the first day of the session, 
as then explained by his majesty’s minis- 
ters, comprehending the admission of the 
Roman Catholics into both Houses of 
parliament, tend directly to overthrow and 
destroy the Protestant constitution of par- 
liament, as established at the Revolution ;* 
and the assumed principle, that religious 





* See Declaration of the Prince of Orange, 
dated at the Hague, 10th October, 1688, that 
his purpose of going over to England was “to 
“have a free and lawful Parliament assembled, 





“that so the two Houses may concur for the 
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opinions should be no bar to the posses- 
sion of political power, tends also to shake 
the title of the reigning family to the 
crown of these realms, and to bring into 
question the comparative claims of the 
House of Savoy, in preference to those of 
the House of Hanover.* 

Nevertheless, with these perilous conse- 
quences in view, we are about to enter 
upon the consideration of those measures ; 
and it appears to me to be due to the 
country, and to the vital and paramount 
importance of the question itself, that the 
fullest and earliest information should be 
given us, respecting the nature and extent 
of the concessions to be made, and the 
guards and securities, as they are called, 
or other regulations, which are to attend 
those concessions. And it is also due to 
the nation, that ample time should be 
allowed, and the most satisfactory course 
adopted, for bringing our legislative pro- 
ceedings on this subject to a just con- 
clusion. 

With respect to the information desired, 
it would not have been inconsistent with 
the forms of parliament, if the noble duke 
had thought proper, when the King’s 
Speech was first brought under considera- 
tion, to have stated the outline of his 
measures, in all their parts. But if he 
thought it more expedient to postpone 
that explanation until they could be put 
into the more tangible shape of bills, it 
may not be asking too much, even at this 
time, to know, whether all the concessions, 
and all their attendant securities or regula- 
tions, are to be embodied in one bill, or 
made the subject of separate bills ;—and 
whether any, and which of them, are to 
originate in this, or in the other House of 
parliament ? 

As to the time to be given for com- 
pleting the proposed measures, all men 
must agree, that it is highly desirable 
to bring them toa final decision within 





“ preparing of such Laws as they shall judge 
“ necessary and convenient, both for confirming 
“and executing the Test, and such other Laws 
“as are necessary for the security and mainte- 
‘nance of the Protestant Religion, &c.” And 
see 1. W. & M. Stat. 1, c. 1, sec. 3, enacting, 
that the Declaration of 30 Car. II. should be 
taken by the Members of that and all future 
Parliaments. 

* See Stat. 12, 13, W. ITI. c. 2, sec. 1, by 
which the Crown is settled on the Princess 
Sophia, Electress and Duchess Dowager of 
Hanover, “the next in succession in the Pro- 
** testant line,” 
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the limits of the present parliamentary 
year. And, as to the most satisfactory 
mode of proceeding, I entirely concur in 
the suggestion already made, that so soon 
as the ordinary bills for the services of the 
treasury and the army, and other matters 
incidental to the commencement of a 
session are completed—which must of 
necessity take place within the next three 
or four weeks—his majesty might be ad- 
vised to dissolve the present parliament 
before the approaching spring recess, and 
call a new parliament forthwith ;—by 
which his majesty would obtain the fullest 
knowledge of the opinions and wishes of 
the people—and the people might choose 
those representatives whom they would 
prefer for treating of, and consenting to, 
the great measures of which they would have 
been thus previously apprised. Measures 
so debated, and finally decided upon, 
would necessarily carry with them the 
greatest weight, and be most satisfactory 
to the country, whether their result should 
be a determination to persist in the tried 
path of the constitution, by which the 
empire has advanced to its present pros- 
perity and glory, or whether it should be 
resolved to give a new character and com- 
position to parliament, from which effects 
still more beneficial might be anticipated. 

My lords, I have troubled the House 
with these few remarks upon the pro- 
spective course of our proceedings; and I 
hope it will not be considered by the 
noble duke as inconvenient now to inform 
us, whether the proposed measures will be 
embodied in one, or in several bills, and 
in which House of parliament they may 
be expected to originate. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that on 
the first day of the session he had the 
honour of stating to their lordships the 
general purport of those measures which 
his majesty’s ministers had received his 
majesty’s command and authority to intro- 
duce into parliament; and he must beg 
leave to decline to go further at present 
in the way of explanation, or to answer the 
queries of the noble lord, by stating whe- 
ther those measures would be embraced 
in one or more bills, or whether they would 
originate in this or in the other House of 
parliament. These measures would be 
brought forward on the responsibility of 
his majesty’s ministers. His majesty’s 
ministers were already responsible for the 
advice which they had given to his majesty 
to mention this subject in the Speech which 
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had been delivered by the lords com- 
missioners from the Throne; and they 
would be responsible for the complete 
execution of those measures after they 
had been adopted by this and the other 
House of parliament, and would form a 
portion of the law of the land. But, whe- 
ther his majesty’s ministers were responsible 
or not for those measures, he would posi- 
tively reject the charge which had been so 
positively made, that those measures had 
been suggested to his majesty’s ministers, 
or that their minds had been at all in- 
fluenced by the fear of any thing that 
could occur in this or in any other country. 
He totally denied the truth of such an 
assertion. There never was a period 
during the last twenty years, in which, 
looking to the circumstances and relations 
of this country, there was a more total 
absence of all cause for fear than the 
present: and, whatever might be the 
consequences of this measure, he would 
maintain that the period at which it was 
introduced, showed sufficiently that its 
introduction did not spring from fear, and 
that such was the fact, he was ready to 
prove to any man, upon the clearest 
possible evidence. But, though these 
measures had not been suggested by fear, 
nor by intimidation, it would be found, 
when they were brought forward, that they 
were founded upon the clear and decided 
opinion, that this question ought to be 
settled, and that considerable sacrifices had 
been made by himself and his colleagues, 
in this and in the other House of parlia- 
ment, with a view to the final adjustment 
of it. In doing so he begged the noble 
lord on the cross-bench to believe, that 
not the least considerable or the least 
disagreeable sacrifice on his part, was the 
necessity imposed upon him of differing 
from the noble lord on this subject. But 
he would not talk of his own sacrifices— 
they were trifling when compared with the 
sacrifices which iad been made by some 
of his noble friends near him, and by his 
right hon. friend in another place. He 
could not conceive a greater sacrifice than 
must have been made by his right hon. 
friend, to bring his mind to the determina- 
tion of carrymg this measure. It was 
obvious that nothing but an imperious sense 
of duty had induced his right hon. friend 
to make such a sacrifice ; but the incon- 
veniences and dangers which had arisen 
from the present state of things in this 
country and in Ireland had left him no 
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alternative but the adoption of this measure; 
and now that he had adopted it, he would 
use his best endeavours, in concert with 
his colleagues, to carry it into effect. 
Under such circumstances, he would en- 
treat their lordships to wait until the 
whole question should have come before 
them. When the measure should have 
been well considered by them, they would 
then see whether it would be attended 
with the dangerous consequences ascribed 
to it—and whether the carrying of it would 
not place the Protestant constitution of 
these realms upon a better footing than it 
had been since the Union with Ireland. 
He would not now enter into the discus- 
sion whether the consequences of this 
measure would be injurious to that Throne, 
for the maintenance of which he was ready 
to sacrifice his life, or whether the mea- 
sure was likely to produce those effects 
which were apprehended by his noble 
friend on the cross-bench. Of this he was 
certain, that the existence of the dangers 
which some noble lords seemed to appre- 
hend from the adjustment of this question, 
they were never able to establish; and 
whenever the discussion of the measure 
came before their lordships, he would be 
ready to prove, that the Protestant institu- 
tions of this country were exposed to more 
dangers at present, than they would be 
exposed to after the adoption of the mea- 
sure that would be proposed. 

The Earl of Eldon wished to know 
whether the noble duke had, on the first 
night of the session, said any thing that 
could afford the least clue to the measures 
which were to be proposed to parliament ? 
He would take the liberty of saying, that 
he could not collect from the explanation 
of the noble duke on that occasion, any 
more information than was to be found in 
his Majesty’s Speech; and, up to the 
present moment, it appeared to him that 
the noble duke had given no explanation 
whatever as to the manner, or form, in 
which those measures were to be introduced 
to parliament. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he would 
beg to remind his noble friend, that upon 
the occasion alluded to, he had expressly 
indicated the course which his majesty’s 
ministers had determined to pursue. He 
had then stated, in answer to a question 
from a noble lord, that it was their inten- 
tion to introduce, in the course of the 
present session, a measure for the adjust- 
ment of what was called the Catholi¢ 
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question, which would include the general 
removal of all disabilities, with certain 
exceptions founded upon special reasons ; 
and that that measure would be attended 
by other measures, rendered necessary 
by the removal of those disabilities. These 
were the words, or words to the same 
import, which he had made use of on that 
occasion, and he had then declined, as he 
still begged to decline, to give for the 
present any further information on the 
subject. 

The Earl of Eldon said, the noble duke 
had certainly set him right. What he now 
understood him to mean was, that it was 
intended to remove all disabilities, with 
certain exceptions. 

Lord Holland said, he could not refrain 
from characterising the question put by the 
noble baron on the cross-bench, had it 
proceeded from any other individual but 
the noble baron himself, as the most un- 
parliamentary one he had ever heard asked 
within those walls. He should not allude 
further to that question, after the noble 
duke opposite had so well answered one 
portion, and had assigned such satis- 
factory reasons for declining to give an 
answer to the remaining portion of it. With 
respect to the threat held out by the 
noble baron, that the Protestants of this 
country should petition his majesty to 
order a penal dissolution of the House of 
Commons, he had no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing it the most unconstitutional 
mode of proceeding he had ever seen 
adopted. But that subject had been so 
well argued by 2 noble friend (earl Grey) 
on a former evening, that he felt it unne- 
cessary to offer any thing in addition to 
the arguments then employed by his noble 
friend. But there was one expression 
which had fallen from the noble baron, 
which he was fully prepared to argue; it 
contained an opinion, novel indeed since 
the period of lord George Gordon, and 
which had never been used, in considering 
this question, since its employment by 
that celebrated character. The noble lord 
said, that those laws, the repeal of which 
was now about to be proposed, formed an 
essential part of the constitution, as settled 
at the Revolution, and that it was the 
intention of the noble duke and those 
persons in the House of Commons who 
proposed the removal of those laws, to 
overset and destroy that constitution. 
Did his noble friend, versed as he was in 
the history of acts of parliament, mean to 
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say that those laws were passed at the 
Revolution—that they were asserted and 
insisted upon, as belonging to the ancient 
and indisputable rights of the people of 
this country? He wished his noble friend 
would explain what he meant when he 
spoke of the constitution of this coun- 
try. A Protestant sovereign was es- 
tablished on the Throne of these realms 
by the Revolution. Did the noble lord 
conceive that there was any one wicked 
or depraved enough to wish to do away 
with that principle? It was his duty to 
tell the noble lord, that if he examined 
closely the legal and historical documents 
connected with this subject, he would find, 
first, that though those laws were received 
and recognized, they were not enacted at 
the period of the Revolution: they were 
recognized and insisted on at the Revolu- 
tion, it was true; but, in the very act 
which recognized, asserted, and insisted 
upon other matters essential to the con- 
stitution and fundamentally belonging to 
it, these laws were placed in that por- 
tion of the act which was not considered 
fundamental, and distinct from that por- 
tion of it which insisted upon the essen- 
tials of the constitution. Nay, he would 
go farther, and engage to prove, that 
so far from those laws against the 
Catholics being considered essential 
to the constitution, their removal was 
a thing contemplated by the Revolu- 
tion. In lieu of them the succession had 
been altered, and the present succession 
to the Crown in the person of a Protestant 
was substituted as a security in their 
stead. The Protestant succession was 
then a principle established at the Revo- 
lution, and not left to the subsequent 
decision of parliament. Let the noble 
lord look to the act of Union between 
this country and Scotland, or the 
act of Union between this country 
and Ireland. What did they say on this 
subject? They did not state that they 
recognized the Protestant succession 
as at present established, because parlia- 
ment recognized it. Parliament had 
nothing to do with it. When noble lords 
talked thus of the constitution, and of the 
principles established by the Revolution, 
it was necessary to recur to definitions. 
Any man who knew any thing of the 
history of this act of parliament to which 
the noble baron had alluded, or of any 
other act, must be aware that they had 
been frequently altered and amended by 
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other acts of parliament ; and that it was a 
fundamental principle of the constitution, 
that the King, Lords, and Commons—that 
is, the king, with the advice of the two 
estates of the realm—possessed sufficient 
authority to make these alterations. That 
was the parliamentary government which 
was asserted at the Revolution of 1688. 
It was then insisted upon, and secured ; 
and the Protestant succession, a new 
principle, was then made fundamental and 
perpetual, as necessary for the safety and 
preservation of the constitution. That 
principle, was then declared, in order to 
render the Crown independent of foreign 
influence. The persons who conducted 
the Revolution, when they established the 
Protestant succession to the Crown, did 
not do so with a view to injure any indi- 
vidual or class of individuals, but with a 
view to secure the independence of the 
Crown. The differences between the 
Protestant and Catholic creeds had 
nothing to do with this great principle of 
the Revolution. The placing the succes- 
sion in the person of a Protestant did not 
affect or interfere with the ancient rights 
of the people of this country; and when 
the persons who framed the Biil of Rights 
found it necessary to secure the succession 
by such a provision, they did so to secure 
those rights of the people, and those 
great principles, which were recognized 
and asserted by the Revolution of 1688. 
It was a part of the constitution of this 
country, that the king had a right to the 
services of all his subjects, and that the 
people had a right to the services of all 
their fellow subjects. That was essentially 
a portion of the constitution of this coun- 
try. When that alteration of the law 
which was so much wanted should be 
effected—when that miserable remnant 
of the penal code, the 30th of Charles 
2nd, should be repealed, he was desirous 
to know from the noble lord upon what 
principle it was that the duke of Norfolk 
would take his seat in that House, and the 
people of Clare would place Mr. O’Con- 
nell in the House of Commons? Would 
it be an invasion of the constitution, or 
would it be effected by any new law? No 
such thing. They would be entitled to 
take their seats by the common law of 
England, and by the constitution of these 
realms. It might have been possible, that 
whatever restrictions were imposed or re- 
cognized at the period of the Revolution, 
were necessary laws at the time; but they 
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were so far an infraction of the constitution 
of England, as they were restrictions upon 
the lawful rights of the people, and the 
lawful prerogative of the king to the ser- 
vices of all his subjects. But it was 
thought safer then to impose those re- 
strictions, and from the sense in which the 
words ‘* Protestant” and “‘ Protestant Re- 
ligion” were used at that time, it was easy 
to perceive that they were intended as 
a declaration that the constitution of this 
country was independent, or, as the old 
lawyers had it, to signify the “ abso- 
luteness” of the Crown of Great Britain. 
When the 30th of Charles 2nd was passed, 
it was the opinion of lord Shaftesbury, that 
it would have been safer to have excluded 
James 2nd from the crown. “ He has,” 
says lord Shaftesbury, “his Catholic peers, 
with whom he may take measures of coun- 
cil better than with the other peers admit- 
ted to this House.” It was his opinion, 
that the exclusion of James 2nd would 
have been a better safeguard than the 
enactment of those laws: it was his 
opinion, that it would be better to exclude 
a Popish king from the throne, since it 
was possible that he might be subject to 
an influence and a will existing out of 
the country, and that he might thus effect 
some injury to the state, for which the 
law afforded no punishment or redress. 
If a Popish king, he argued, were on the 
throne, he might call to his councils a 
man who might do something against the 
government, or against the liberties of the 
country, for which the laws provided no 
remedy. To prevent, then, this influx of 
foreign will, which might prove injurious 
to the interests of the state, and which in 
spite of the law might be turned to evil 
purposes by a Popish king, lord Shaftes- 
bury surrounded him with Protestant 
councillors and a Protestant parliament. 
But now they had a Protestant king and 
a Protestant parliament, and if those laws 
were repealed, the parliament would still 
continue to be Protestant. The parlia- 
ment would be chosen by the majority of 
the people, and the Catholics did not 
form that majority. In this part of the 
empire the representation was principally 
in the hands of Protestants. There would 
be an admixture of Catholics and Pro- 
testants in the parliament ; and that would 
then be a just representation of the people, 
on the same principle that the people who 
paid their taxes, and the armies that 
fought their battles, were composed of all 
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creeds and religions. He would only say, 
that if any one would come to chapter and 
verse with him, even the noble lord him- 
self—who, if it were possible, would make 
any thing out of an act of parliament 
which ‘no one else would ever suspect to 
find there—he would say, with every re- 
spect for the great legal knowledge, and 
acute understanding of the noble lord, 
that he would undertake to prove, against 
as great a lawyer as ever he was, that these 
acts of parliament were not settled at the 
Revolution; that what was then settled 
was the Protestant succession as it stood 
at present, and the right of parliament 
to limit that succession.—The noble lord 
on the cross bench had said, that if these 
laws were repealed, they must go to the 
House of Savoy for the claim to the 
throne of these realms. If they were 
sprung from a Protestant family, and a 
Protestant country, it would be treason 
to consider them as kings of this country. 
He wished to know from the noble lord on 
the cross bench what he meant by such 
allusions. He would have that noble lord 
know, that James was excluded from the 
throne, not because he was a Roman 
Catholic, but because it was decidedly 
known that, being a Roman Catholic, he 
was not a fit man to be intrusted with the 
government, and upon this fundamental 
constitutional principle—that the supreme 
power was not to be confided to a man 
who might employ it, under the influence 
of a foreign power, to the injury and detri- 
ment of the state. It was upon such a 
principle that parliament excluded him 
from the throne. The right of the king 
to the throne of these realms was built 
upon the fundamental principle of his 
being a Protestant, controlled in the ex- 
ercise of that power by the anciently 
established rights of parliament. That 
was all the power which could be called 
legitimate power, in the true sense of the 
word. The whole political power of the 
country was lodged in the legislature. 
The supreme power in the country was 
lodged in those hands to which the legis- 
lature confided it. The parliament had 
confined the succession to the throne of 
these realms to the descendants of the 
princess Sophia, they being Protestants. 
The right was clear, and it would be trea- 
son to deny it. He felt he had exhausted 
their lordships and himself on this subject. 
These were matters to which he had not 
given his attention yesterday, or last week, 
VOL, XX. 
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or last year. If he knew any thing of the 
constitution of the country—and he had 
made it his study by night and by day— 
he was ready to meet the noble lord, or 
any other noble lord, on this subject; and 
he would undertake to prove that those 
laws, instead of being sacred, immutable, 
and inviolable, formed no part of the set- 
tlement at the Revolution. ‘They were 
recognized then, amongst other existing 
laws, but it was never intended that they 
should not be subject to the revision and 
alteration of subsequent parliaments. If 
the repeal of those laws should be a viola- 
tion of the constitution, the noble lord 
must maintain that the Septennial act was 
a violation of it also; for parliaments 
were made triennial when the constitution 
was established in 1688. The right of 
representation in parliament was men- 
tioned by the Bill of Rights, as one of the 
ancient and inviolable rights of the people 
of England; but the noble lord would 
contend, that the exclusion of the Catho- 
lics from parliament was one of the ancient 
and inviolable rights of the people .of 
England. The Revolution of 1688 was 
to secure the Protestant succession, and 
to assert the natural and inalienable rights 
of the people of this country. One of 
those rights was the right of petition, and 
it was wonderful how little was said by 
some noble lords, who made so much 
noise about the repeal of exclusivs laws, 
about measures similar to that in progress 
in another place, which went to limit and 
restrain that right. 

Lord Colchester begged to say, that 
the noble lord had misapprehended what 
had fallen from him. He did not say that 
the exclusion of the Catholics formed a 
part of the constitution settled at 1688. 
He had merely said, that the exclusion of 
the Catholics was made at that period. 

Lord Holland did not well know the 
meaning of the noble lord. Until he:de- 
fined what he understood by the word 
“made,” he could never arrive at his 
meaning. The laws to which the noble 
lord alluded were not made at the Revolu- 
tion. The 30th of Charles 2nd was enac- 
ted with the prospect of James 2nd suc- 
ceeding to the throne. That law was 
recognized and continued, but not ‘* made” 
at the period of the Revolution. 

The Earl of Eldon congratulated the 
noble baron on the recovery of his voice, 
for he had understood the noble baron 
to say, that he was so hoarse that he was 
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unable to speak. His noble friend on the 
cross bench had taken the opportunity of 
presenting a petition to express his own 
opinion of the recommendation in his ma- 
jesty’s Speech; but it was not necessary for 
him to dothe same. Indeed if every noble 
lord on presenting a petition were to make 
as long speeches as his noble friend, there 
would be no occasion to act on the sugges- 
tion thrown out by one or two noble lords— 
of dissulving the parliament—for there 
would be no opportunity of bringing the 
Catholic question to a discussion. He 
would not then say any more; but if his 
noble friend would tell him when he meant 
not to be hoarse, he pledged himself to 
meet his noble friend, and shew him that the 
laws he had alluded to were parts of the 
constitution, ‘as established at the Revo- 
lution. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 16, 


MINUTES. Sir James MACKINTOSH deferred his motion 
concerning the relations between this Country and the 
Queen of Portugal, from the i9th instant to the 26th of 
March.—The Marquis of CHANDOS gave notice, that he 
would to-morrow move that the House be called over, on 
the 5th of March.—Mr. Tennyson postponed his motion 
for leave to bring in a Bill to exclude the Borough of East 
Retford from electing Representatives to serve in Parlia- 
ment. In the present state of public feeling respecting 
another and a more important measure which was about 
to come before the House, he could not, he said, expect that 
attention to his bill which its importance demanded. 


Roman Carnotic Craims—Pertt- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST. |—The Marquis 
of Chandos said, he had been intrusted, 


by a large body of the inhabitants of 


Buckinghamshire, with a number of peti- 
tions against granting any further conces- 
sion to the Roman Catholics. He would 
take that opportunity of stating to the 
House, as one of its members, that the 
great mass of the population of that coun- 
ty were perfectly aware of the danger 
which must be created, by relaxing the 
laws that affected the Roman Catholics ; 
and that feeling and opinion had in no 
degree been diminished by the Speech 
from the Throne on the first day of the 
session. For his part, he should take 
every opportunity of opposing the con- 
templated measure. Having thus stated 
his determination, it was not his intention, 
on the present occasion, to combat the 
opinions of those who differed from him on 
this question, but he still felt, that parlia- 
ment would act most unwisely if it sanc- 
tioned a change in a constitution, under 





which England had flourished for so many 
years. He, for one, would resist such 
attempt; but should it ultimately be al- 
tered, he would be the first man to recom- 
mend obedience to the law. The noble 
marquis then presented petitions from 
about eighty towns and parishes in Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Lord Nugent said, he had not a 
word to offer against the respectability of 
the persons whose names were subscribed 
to these petitions. He therefore should 
not have spoken if the noble lord had not 
stated, that the great mass of the popula- 
tion of Buckinghamshire were firmly ar- 
rayed against the claims of the Roman 
Catholics. Now, as some of these peti- 
tions proceeded from placesincluded within 
the hundred of Aylesbury, which he repre- 
sented, he wished to state his entire con- 
viction, that the noble lord laboured under 
a misconception, with respect to the gene- 
ral feeling which prevailed on this subject 
in those places. He should be the most 
ungrateful and insensible of men, if he did 
not inform the noble lord that he was 
labouring under a misconception on this 
point. He had never concealed his opi- 
nion with respect to the Catholic question. 
He had always avowed that opinion, and 
put it forward as one of the reasons for 
soliciting ascat in that House; and, with 
that avowal on his part, and that know- 
ledge on the part of his constituents, he 
stood there as the representative of two 
thousand electors, who had returned him 
without a canvass, and without a shilling 
expense [hear hear]. He therefore felt 
it necessary not to let the statement, made 
by the noble lord, go forth without any 
remark ; and it would be his pride and 
happiness, on any public occasion that 
might be afforded him, to bring this ques- 
tion to issue in the face of the country. 

The Marquis of Chandos said, he would 
again assert, that the feelings of the county 
of Buckingham had not undergone any 
change as to this question, in consequence 
of his majesty’s Speech. That there might 
be shades of difference in their opinions, 
he was willing to admit; but if the noble 
lord believed that the electors of Aylesbury 
were all with him, he would perhaps find 
himself mistaken. If he had stated any 
thing that could hurt the feelings of the 
noble lord, he was sorry for having done 
so; but he must be permitted to say, that 
the correctness of the position of the noble 
lord would, perhaps, be unfortunately 
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brought to the test at the next general 
election. 

Sir G. Warrender thought, the noble mar- 
quis laboured under a complete mistake, 
when he said, that the general impression of 
the county was hostile to the claims of the 
Catholics. 

Colonel Sibthorpe presented petitions 
from several parishes in the county of 
Lincoln, against the Catholic claims. He 
said, that there could not be a greater fal- 
lacy than to suppose that the feeling of 
the country was not hostile to those claims. 

Sir R. Heron said, if that were the case, 
he should be glad to know how it hap- 
pened that, out of fifty-two counties, only 
two had given any sort of opinion against 
those claims. 

Colonel Sibthorpe replied, that the rea- 
son why there was not a more general 
declaration of the sentiments of the country 
was, that the people were not prepared for 
the Speech which had been delivered from 
the throne. It came quite unexpectedly 
upon the whole nation. 

Mr. Spring Rice presented petitions from 
various parishes.in the county of Limerick, 
in favour of Catholic emancipation. He 
would take that opportunity of announcing, 
that the Catholic Association had been 
dissolved [hear, hear]. This act of dis- 
solution was most creditable to it ; show- 
ing, as it did, theirreliance on the wisdom 
of the legislature, and on the justice of 
their own cause. He hoped that other 
Associations in that country would follow 
its example. 

Mr. Sykes presented a similar petition 
from Kingston-upon-Hull. He said, that 
certain petitions of a contrary nature had 
been presented by his hon colleague. Now, 
if it were meant, that those petitions repre- 
sented the opinion of the great body of the 
town, he would give such an assertion a 
complete contradiction. These petitioners 
were extremely respectable; but they were 
by no means numerous. Out of a popu- 
lation of twenty-five thousand, only five 
hundred had signed petitions against con- 
cession. ‘The petitions, too, as he had been 
informed, had been signed by a number 
of children. The fact of his representing 
that place, was a sufficient answer to the 
statement, that the great body of the town 
was against concessions to the Catholics ; 
for he had nothing to recommend himself 
to his constituents but his opinions, and 
had always thought and said, that policy 
and justice demanded that those conces- 
sions should be made. 
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Mr. Otway Cave said, with respect to 
the statement that the general feeling of 
the country was hostile to the Catholic 
claims, he begged to mention one fact, and 
leave the House to draw their own infer- 
ence from it. The day before the opening 
of parliament, a meeting, consisting of 
several thousand persons, was held in the 
town which he had the honour to repre- 
sent. At that meeting, a resolution in 
favour of the Catholic claims was proposed, 
and only one hand was held up against it : 
on the resolution being puta second time, 
that one hand was withdrawn. The town 
of Leicester had not always held such opi- 
nions, and it was fair to suppose that a 
similar change might have taken place in 
other places. 

Mr. John Wood said, that a similar 
feeling prevailed in the town which he re- 
presented, and he now rose to make this 
statement, because the gallant member for 
Liverpool had said, that he should shortly 
have to present a petition from Preston 
against the Catholics. This statement had 
caused the greatest surprise in Preston. 
If any attempt were made to get up a pe- 
tition against the Catholics at Preston, it 
would be met by a counter-petition, signed 
by overwhelming numbers. 

Mr. Macleod presented three petitions 
from Sudbury, against concession to the 
Catholics. He said, he regretted sincerely 
that the right hon. Secretary had changed 
his opinions upon this question, and gone 
over to the ranks of his political opponents. 
At the same time, he respected the sincerity 
of the right hon. ger tleman, and was satis- 
fied that he had adopted the change from 
a conviction of its necessity. His own 
opinion, upon this question, was recorded 
in his vote upon it, and he had seen nothing 
since he gave that vote, to induce him to 
alter it. The proposed measure was mani- 
festly a change in the constitution, which 
he should be most reluctant to sanction. 
With regard to the difficult situation in 
which government was placed, the country 
itself was, in a great degree, responsible 
for creating that difficulty. What he 
alluded to was, that in many counties— 
for instance, in the county of Kent—by a 
compromise of interests, the vote of one 
member was suffered to neutralize the vote 
of the other, and thus the real expression 
of the sentiments of the country were not 
represented in parliament. It was not too 
much to say, that this practice of returning 
members of opposite sentiments on this 
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great question, for the purpose of avoiding 
the disturbance of a contested election, had 
been acted upon in twenty-six counties. 
For his own part, although he was not 
aware of the precise measure which it was 
the intention of government to bring for- 
ward, he did not think that there was any 
measure of this nature, to which he could, 
consistently with his duty, give his assent. 

Mr. Robert Palmer, in presenting seve- 
ral petitions from Berkshire, against fur- 
ther concessions to the Catholics, said, he 
trusted the House would excuse him if he 
trespassed for a few moments on their 
attention. He had hitherto entertained 
the opinion, that the admission of Roman 
Catholics to places of trust and power, 
and, above all, to seats in that and the 
other House of parliament, would be incon- 
sistent with the principles of our Protestant 
constitution, and fraught with danger to 
the tranquillity of the empire ; and in ac- 
cordance with that opinion, he had always 
opposed any further concessions to them. 
But he had never either said or thought, 
that a time might not arrive when it would 
be expedient to take the question into con- 
sideration, and not only to take it into 
consideration, but to take it into considera- 
tion with a view to its satisfactory adjust- 
ment [Hear, hear !]. The question came 
before them at present in a shape totally 
different from any which it had before 


assumed. It came recommended to parlia- | 


ment by his majesty in a Speech from the 
Throne. 
looking up with confidence to the minis- 
ters to whom the government of the coun- 
try was at present confided, he would not 
be so prejudiced in favour of his own 


opinion, as to declare at once, and without | 


hearing what the measure was which it 


was intended to propose, that he would be | 
He was quite ready, there- | 


hostile to it. 
fore, to take the subject into the fairest 


consideration, divesting himself, as much | 


as possible, of all prepossession, and en- 


tertaining a hope, although he confeseed , 


not a very sanguine one, that it might be 
practicable to frame a measure satisfactory 
to both parties. At all events, he would 
vote for that course which, upon a balance 
of circumstances, should appear to him to 
be most conducive to the best interests of 
the country. 

Mr. Ashurst, in presenting a_peti- 
tion from the archdeacon and clergy of 
Oxfordshire, Whitney, and a third from 
a parish in Oxfordshire, against fur- 


Having been in the habit of, 


ther concession to the Roman Catholics, 
observed, that he entirely concurred in the 
prayer of the petitioners. What further 
information on the subject the right hon. 
Secretary of State, or any other member 
of his majesty’s government might have to 
communicate, he knew not; but at present 
he saw no reason for changing the opinions 
| which he had always entertained on this 
| important question. At the same time, 
he entirely concurred with the hon. mem- 
ber for Louth, that if the question was to 
be conceded at all, it should be conceded 
on Protestant principles. He had it, not 
from Mr. O’Connell, or from any other 
individual, but from the great body of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, that eman- 
cipation from civil disabilities was not 
their sole object ; for, in their petition, in 
the year 1824, they expressly stated, that 
one of the grievances which they prin- 
cipally felt was their being compelled to 
pay for the maintenance of a Church of 
which they were not members. He con- 
ceived, therefore, that no bill would prove 
satisfactory to the Roman Catholics, 
which did not relieve them from that 
grievance. It was by no means, however, 
his intention to offer a pertinacious oppo- 
sition to whatever measure his majesty’s 
government might introduce. Of the 
purity of the motives by which the right 
hon. gentleman, under whose auspices the 
proposition was to come before the House, 
was actuated, he felt perfectly convinced ; 
and he thought it exceedingly fortunate, 
| that the right hon. gentleman was to have 
| the charge of the measure; being well 
' assured that all that human prudence 
| could do to guard against the serious evils 
which might arise from it would be done 
by him. 

Admiral £vans presented a_ petition 
from the Protestant inhabitants of Wex- 
ford, against further concession to the 
Roman Catholics. The petitioners stated, 
that at the late election the Catholic 
priests had conducted themselves in such 
| a manner as to shew the danger of a 
, union of civil with spiritual power. Having 
the honour of representing the town of 
Wexford, he hoped he might be permitted 
to say a few words on the subject. Every 
one must recollect the horrible circum- 
stances which occurred in that town in 
1798. It was impossible that the Pro- 
_testant inhabitants could bury those cir- 
| cumstances ‘ in oblivion.” ‘That, how- 
' ever, was an expression, the exact inter- 
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pretation of which might be misconceived ; 
since it had appeared, on a recent occa- 
sion that burying a matter “ in oblivion” 
meant bringing it immediately under the 
recommendation of the Crown [a laugh]. 
He was sure that the measure to be pro- 
posed by government would not prove a 
measure of conciliation ; for the Catholics 
had declared, that nothing but uncondi- 
tional emancipation would satisfy them ; 
and unconditional emancipation would 
never satisfy the Protestants. And if either 
party must give way, ought it not to be 


the party which formed but a fourth ora_ 


fifth part of the population of the empire, 
rather than the party possessed of so large 
a majority of numbers, and by which a 
family had been expelled from its ‘Throne 
for their adherence to Catholic principles ? 
He had heard, the other night, an hon. 
member (Mr. Butler Clarke) say, that he 
should be glad to see a Catholic in his 
place in that House. If the hon. gentle- 
man had but a little patience, his wish no 
doubt would be gratified, and a Catholic 
would not only have his place in that 
House, but in the country also. As a 
member of a Protestant community, and 
as a Christian, he must, in consistency 
with the oaths he had taken on entering 
that House, oppose the granting of any 
further power to the Roman Catholics. 
Lord Nugent rose, to present several 
petitions from different bodies of Roman 
Catholics in England, one joint petition 
from Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
and the general petition of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Great Britain, signed by eight 
peers, sixteen baronets, and 18,000 other 
persons, praying for relief from the 
civil disabilities under which they labour- 
ed. In less auspicious times, it was his 
pride to have been intrusted with similar 
petitions; and he might therefore be par- 
doned, if he said a few words upon this 
occasion. On former occasions, he had 
begged the attention of the House to the 
prayer of the petitions, and had declared 
their reliance on the patient consideration, 
and the ultimate justice of the House. 
His present address came recommended 
to them by this consideration—that he 
trusted, by the blessing of God, this would 
be the last time on which it would 
be necessary for him to trouble them on 
this theme. He could truly say, that the 
general petition which he was about to pre- 
bnt was from a most illustrious and respect- 
able body of petitioners; and he should not 
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do them justice, if he did not state that 

their petition was for total and unqualified 
, admission to an equality of civil rights 
with their fellow subjects. They felt that 

less they ought not to have; and that if 
they were to petition for less, they should 
betray their duty to themselves, and to 
the memory of their ancestors. On that 
| point the petitioners had been completely 
| misrepresented. It had been most erro- 
“neously stated, that the English Catholics 
| were so inconsistent, that while they pray- 
.ed for one thing, they expressed their 
/Teadiness to accept another. He was 
| proud to say that such was not the case. 
They did not petition for one thing, and 
express their readiness to accept another ; 
‘but they felt what they stated—namely, 
| that they were entitled to a total and un- 
| qualified admission to all the privileges 
| of the constitution, At the same time, 
| however, they felt that they were bound to 
| throw themselves, and they did throw 
themselves with perfect confidence, on 
| the justice of parliament and of the coun- 
| try; and were persuaded, that in passing 
| an act of equal justice and policy in their 
| behalf, the legislature would not accom- 
pany that act with any provisions injurious 
to their honour, their rights, and their 
religious feelings. He must, however, be 
allowed, on the other hand, to say, that 
he thought there was no sacrifice short of 
trenching on the great principle of full 
emancipation, which the friends of the 
Roman Catholics ought not to be prepared 
to make, with a view to meet the appre- 
hensions and scruples which, although 
they did not entertain them themselves, 
were, they well knew, entertained by a 
large portion of the community. He trust- 
ed that no captiousness would be exhi- 
bited by either party; but that the cause 
of justice and of liberality would triumph. 
Above all, he implored the House, for 
Heaven’s sake, to let the measure, which 
they were about to adopt, be of a charac- 
ter that should render it complete and 
final ; and not to burden it with provisions, 
that should be injurious to the feelings of 
those for whose benefit it was intended. 
It would be a great injustice to the right 
hon. Secretary opposite to suppose that it 
was his intention to introduce any such 
obnoxious provisions. That right hon. 
gentleman had already made too many 
sacrifices to warrant any such supposition ; 
but, without being suspicious, it might be 
forgiven to the friends of the Catholics, if 
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they watched with some anxiety the nature | participation in the privileges of that con- 


of the propositions that would soon be 
submitted to parliament. 
an act of grace and of kindness. Let it be 
an act that will enable us to withdraw from 


Ireland that immense garrison of troops, — 
which was as burdensome to this country | 


as it was frightful to that. Let it be an 
act which shall render loyalty and attach- 
ment to the constitution the guardians of 
the tranquillity of the sister kingdom. 


Above all, let it be an act which shall | 


permit a Roman Catholic gentleman to 
conform to its provisions, without being 
subjected to the charge of being actuated 
by improper motives. ‘Then, and not till 


then, would Ireland be saved, and Great | 
Brita rendered powerful and happy. | 


He must beg to remind the House how the 
great question of emancipation had been 
supported by the most eminent men that 
had ever contributed to the welfare and 
glory of this country. The cause of eman- 
cipation had been adopted and supported 
by the great lord Chatham ; it had been 
enforced by the commanding voices and by 
the statesman-like talents of Burke, Pitt, 
and Fox; it had been cherished by the 
severe but generous philosophy of Wind- 
ham; by the devoted patriotism of Grat- 
tan; and by the brilliant eloquence of 
Canning. He might also, perhaps, be 
allowed to allude to another individual, 
and to say that the question had been 
much advanced by his uncompromising, 
steady, faithful advocacy: and though 
now compelled by ill-health to retire 
from public life, he was at the present 
moment watching its progress with all the 
eagerness and intensity of youthful hope. 
Need he mention lord Grenville? The 
cause which received the support of any 
one of the statesmen he had mentioned 
must be respectable ; but that which ob- 
tained their united advocacy was rendered 
illustrious. This question, with its host of 
great supporters, might be compared to a 
crown set round with choicest stones; but 
one gem until lately was wanting. The 
right hon. gentleman opposite having be- 
come one of the supporters of the measure, 
the circle was now filled up and the crown 
complete. In taking leave of the petition 
which he had for many years presented 
and advocated to the best of his humble 
abilities, it was gratifying to reflect, that 
before long he might be able to hail the 
appearance in that House of the Howards, 
and the Jerninghams, restored to a full 


Let the act be , 


stitution which their ancestors framed. 

Sir C. Cole said, he was desirous to ex- 
press his sentiments with respect to the 
question. On a former evening, an hon. 
member had expressed a hope that the 
measure about to be brought forward for the 
relief of the Catholics, would not be fet- 
tered by useless securities. Another noble 
lord had followed this up by saying, he 
hoped the measure would not be clogged 
by securities. Now, he, as the repre- 
sentative of a highly respectable county, 
_ declared, in opposition to these sentiments, 
, that he certainly would not vote for any 
measure which might be brought forward 
for the purpose of relieving the Roman 
Catholics from their disabilities, unless it 
| was accompanied with ample securities in 
favour of the Protestant Church and esta- 
blishments. ‘It had been triumphantly 
asked, why those who called for securities 
' did not state what kind of securities they 
| wanted? At the risk of exposing himself 
to odium, he could declare that he would 
not vote for any measure of relief, unless 
the strongest securities should be furnished 
against the power of the Papal Church. 
If he was asked, why he demanded secu- 
rities against that power, he would reply 
by directing attention to the effects of that 
power as they had appeared in Italy for 
ages-—as they exhibited themselves in 
Spain at the present moment, in the per- 
sons of a degraded nobility and a debased 
population. This was entirely owing to 
the influence of the Papal Church. Look 
at the present state of Portugal. Had not 
the deplorable situation of affairs in that 
country been produced by the power of 
the Papal Church? He had no wish to 
offend the feelings of the inhabitants of 
thesister kingdom, in alluding to the events 
which had taken place in that country, 
but he could not help attributing much of 
the mischief which had occurred there,to the 
predominant influence of the Popish church. 
He had always voted against conceding to 
the Catholics the removal of their disabili- 
ties, and for this reason—that he had 
never seen, until the present moment, 
any inclination on the part of the Catho- 
lics to meet Protestants with any concilia- 
tory measure. He looked at what had 
recently occurred in the sister kingdom, 
with much satisfaction. As an officer 
who had served his country for fifteen 
years in an honourable profession, it was 


| impossible that he should feel any disin- 
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clination to remove the civil disabilities | long period that the question had been 


which pressed upon a great body of his | 


countrymen, if he was satisfied that it, 
could be done with safety. He must say, | 


that when it was the question to serve | 
ings of satisfaction, unalloyed with any 


king and country, he had never found it 
necessary to inquire whether the men under 
his command were Catholicsor Protestants. 
He could not sit down without adverting 
to the conduct of the right hon Secretary 
below him. He believed the right hon. 
gentleman to have been actuated by the 
purest principles of patriotism; and when 
he looked at the noble duke at the head 
of the government, he could not think it 
extraordinary, that the man who shed tears 
of humanity over the carnage of Waterloo, 
should shrink with horror from the pros- 
pect of spilling the blood of his fellow- 
countrymen [hear.] Again he would 
say, that provided the removal of disabili- 
ties from the Catholics were accompanied 


with sufficient securities for the Protestant | 


interest, he would cordially support the 
measure about to beintroduced by govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Rickford said, he felt himself 
called upon to declare, in allusion to what 
had fallen from his noble colleague, re- 


specting the sentiments of the electors of | 


Aylesbury, that he had canvassed every 
one of them, and could safely say, that 
fifteen out of every twenty were opposed to 
the Catholic claims. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he was not going 
to enter upon the great question; but, as 
the present was probably the last of the 
many appeals which had been fruitlessly 
made by the Roman Catholics of England 
to the justice of parliament, he trusted he 
might be permitted to offer a very few 
words on the occasion. The prospect 
which was now opening to the nobility and 
gentry of this kingdom, professing the 
Roman Catholic religion, must be in the 
highest degree gratifying to every unbi- 
assed and generous mind. Looking at the 
conduct of the English Roman Catholics 
apart from the merits of the Catholic 
question, no man, he thought, let him be 
ever sO uncompromising an opponent to 
concession could feel, that whatever might 
be granted to them had arisen from feelings 
of intimidation. No man could be so 
mistrustful or unforgiving as to tender the 
boon, about to be offered to the Roman 
Catholics of England, with any thing like 
reproach or misgiving, with respect to 
what their conduct had been, during the 





under the consideration of parliament. 
The friends of emancipation could not be- 
hold English Catholics admitted to the 
privileges of British subjects, without feel- 


regret or apprehension of evil consequences. 
To the petition before the House were 
annexed names the most ancient in the 
peerage—ofthe highest rank in this ancient 
and powerful state. The families to which 
those names belonged had seen generation 
after generation pass away with the stigma 
upon them of a bill of perpetual pains and 
penalties—with the blight of the perpetual 
forfeiture of the privileges of the constitu- 
tion, and of the honours which their ances- 
tors had earned from the gratitude of for- 
mer sovereigns. It was impossible not to 
feel for persons in the situation of the 
English Catholic peers, exposed for so 
long atime to unwarrantable privations. 
So far as the English Catholics were con- 
cerned, it was not necessary that relief 
to them should have been preceded by any 
measure of precaution. It was not ne- 
vessary to meet them with a bill of 
conciliation in one hand, and a bill of 
severity in the other. To them much 
should be given, because from them, look- 
ing at their conduct, more had been with- 
held than from any other portion of his 
majesty’s subjects. If any man was con- 
scious that his hostility to concession arose 
from the violent proceedings which had 
occurred in Ireland, he would say to him, 
in the name of the English Roman Catho- 
lics, ‘‘ Let the conduct of the latter pro- 
pitiate every angry feeling, and induce you 
to forget all that has passed.” He was 
convinced, that the Catholics would by 
their future conduct amply discharge the 
debt of gratitude which they would owe to 
the Crown and the legislature. He could 
not refuse to himself the pleasure of bearing 
testimony to the character and conduct of 
the English Roman Catholics, and of 
heartily congratulating them on the pro- 
spect now opening on them, soon, he trust- 
ed, to be realized. 

Mr. Trant denied what the right hon 
member had advanced in favour of the 
English Catholics, and begged the House 
to recollect, that the conduct and measures 
of the Irish Catholic Association had been 
approved of at a meeting of the Catholics 
of England. He was an Irishman, and 
was not at all inclined to bear too hard 
upon his own countrymen for what was 
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called agitation, considering the encou- | 


“ This reflection, says Mr. Hume, is con- 


ragement held out to them in various ways. | firmed by all history; and may it be a 


By the want of attention on the part of | 
government at the commencement of the | 
agitation, he was not at all surprised that 
it had arrived at that pitch which had 
compelled government to do something 
which was generally called submission. 
A spirit had been shewn, on the part of 
the Catholics of England, which led him 
to think, that if they had been placed ina 
situation equally favourable to agitation 
with the Irish, their conduct would not 
have been very different. One word asto 
the little danger to be apprehended from 
the admission of English Roman Catholics 
into parliament. His objection to it, with 
or‘without securities, was this—that he 
knew from all experience, that in that 
House, “a little leaven leavened the whole 
lump.” He was, what was called, a good 
sitter in the House. He came early and 
remained late, and he was fully aware how 
much might be effected by a very few 
members, when animated by a common spi- 
rit in support of a common object. Upon 
this point he might be allowed to quote the 
words employed by the right hon. Secretary 
(Mr. Peel) in 1817. They were as follow : 

‘It is observed by Hume, when speak- 
ing of the reigns of James I. and his suc- 
cessor, that religious spirit, when it mingles 
with the spirit of faction, contains in it 
something supernatural ; and that, in its 
operations upon society, effects correspond 
less to their known causes, than in any 





other circumstance of government. And 
this, says he, while it constitutes some 
apology for those who, having interfered 
in religious matters, are disappointed of 
the expected event, imposes at the same 
time a grievous responsibility on all who 
lightly innovate in so delicate an article”* 

That had always been his chief reason 
for opposing what was called emancipation. 
It was not without great pain that he found 





himself compelled to withhold from any 


warning to us how we proceed to unsettle 
that which we find established. Let us 


| recollect, that under the constitution which 


we have derived from our ancestors, we 
have enjoyed moreliberty, we have acquired 
more glory, we possess more character and 
power, than has hitherto fallen to the lot 
of any other country on the globe; and if 
there be any man yet undecided on this 
question, I entreat him that he will give 
the benefit of his doubt to the existing 
order of things; and that, before he gives 
his vote to a measure, of the consequences 
of which he is at least uncertain, he will 
weigh the substantial blessings which he 
knows to have been derived from the go- 
vernment, that is, against all the specu- 
lative advantages which he is promised 
from the government that zs to be.” 

Dr. Lushington said, that nothing but 
the profound ignorance of the hon. member 
who spoke last, nothing but his total and 
entire want of knowledge of what had 
occurred during the last thirty years,’could 
plead an apology for the false and un- 
founded aspersions, which he had cast 
upon the Catholic nobility and gentry of 
England. If the hon. member had had 
the good fortune to reside in this country, 
instead of spending his days in an eastern 
climate, he would have known that, during 
the eventful period of the last thirty years, 
when the passions of all Catholics were 
raised and agitated by the alternations of 
hope and fear,—during that whole period, 
on no one occasion had the Catholics of 
England expressed, in any single instance, 
a degree of violence and irritation, or 
evinced any one feelingof the human mind, 
which did not do honour to their patience 
and endurance. During all that period 
they had been bound down by penalties, 
not only equal in severity to those which 
prevailed in Ireland, but still more power- 
ful—by restrictions still greater and less 





portion of his fellow-subjects, the privi- | justifiable on every principle of justice and 
leges which he himself enjoyed; but, | sound policy. These, however, were the 
being fortified in the opinions he held by | individuals to whom the hon. member 
the experience of all history, he must, | was inclined to ascribe every disposition, 
however reluctantly, continue to oppose | if they possessed but the power, to do 
concession to the Catholics. He would | evil ;—of whom he knew nothing, of whom 
conclude by quoting the remainder of the | he had no experience, and whose whole 
passage, to which he had already referred | conduct had been a system of patience and 
in the speech of his right hon. friend : endurance under disappointed hope. Born 

© For Mr. Peel’s Speech on Mr. Grattan’s | to rank—entitled, by their services in tie 


Motion, in May, 1817, See First Series of this | army and navy, to have risen to those high 
Work, vol. xxxvi. ps 42% offices in the state, those dignities and 
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employments which were the great objects 
of ambition in every country to every hon- 
ourable mind, they yet bore their privation 
of those benefits with unexampled patience, 
contenting themselves with presenting the 
most humble, moderate, and reasonable 
petitions to that House. If in the sister 
country, where education was more limited, 
and knowledge less, there had been agita- 
tion, and the passions of the people had 
been carried beyond the bounds of expe- 
diency, and even of propriety, that exam- 
ple had never been followed by the Catho- 
lics in this country. On the contrary, he 
had ever considered the conduct of the 
latter worthy the greatest praise which a 
thinking mind could bestow upon it. 
Would the hon. member, if it had hap- 
pened to him to have inherited the Catho- 
lie religion from his ancestors—to have 


seen all his hopes of rising in the world | 


blighted—to find that no exertions, no 
honourable services, could raise him beyond 
the level to which injustice had assigned 
him—would he have displayed as much 
patience as the English Catholics had 
done? He would advise the hon. mem- 
ber, when next he had the courage to vent 
his unfounded accusations, to acquire 
some little knowledge whereon to build 
them, and not to asperse persons respect- 


ing whose character and conduct he was | 
utterly destitute of information. The hon. | 


member had ended his speech in a manner 
quite worthy its commencement. With 
the littleness and shallowness which dis- 
tinguished a mind that was narrow, he 
had endeavoured to twit the right hon, 
Secretary with a garbled extract from a 
speech which he had twelve years ago de- 
livered. He was convinced that the right 


hon. gentleman had a mind infinitely su- | 


perior to taunts so petty. Conscious of 
having discharged a great duty to his 
country, he was not a man to be turned 
aside, or even nettled by such insignificant, 
puny, and contemptible taunts. Was the 
right hon. gentleman, after having made 
sacrifices which the hon. member could 
not even comprehend, to be lectured by 
him? He had abstained frem saying one 
word with respect to the great measure in 
progress, and he intended to have done the 
same with respect to the course which the 
right hon. gentleman had pursued ; but 
if the right hon. gentleman was to be 
attacked by the hon. member for Dover, 
he hoped he would estimate his attacks as 
they deserved. He had heard the various 
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accusations preferred against the right hon. 
gentleman. He had heard him charged 
with inconsistency on the one hand, and 
with the love of place on the other. In 
his humble judgment, the right hon. gen- 
tleman had been guilty of neither. That 
opinion, undoubtedly, could not be form- 
ed on the principle of favour; for, when 
the right hon. gentleman had sat on one 
side of the House, he had invariably sat 
on the other. He, however, knew of no 
inconsistency in varying the means to at- 
tain the same end. He saw no inconsis- 
tency, when the right hon. gentleman’s 
object was to preserve the integrity of the 
Protestant church, in his resorting to 
Catholic emancipation as the means. The 
House had been told, that there was no 
change of circumstances,—that the cir- 
cumstances which the righthon. gentleman 
had detailed, were the same which had 
| occurred before; but, in the name of 
| common sense, was not the very continu- 
| ance of those circumstances a change? He 
| would ask any man, whether it did not 
| prove, first, that the causes of the dis- 
| turbances were permanent; and, secondly, 
| that the remedies which had been attempted 
| to be applied, had failed ? He would ask, 
| whether a government which was desirous 
| of preserving peace with foreign countries, 
might not, without inconsistency, feel 
itself called upon to declare war, in order 
| to attain their object more effectually ? In 
| the physical, as in the moral system, re- 
| medies were frequently resorted to in the 
last extremity, which at the commence- 
| ment of the disorder would have been most 
deprecated. With respect to the right 
hon. gentleman’s remaining in office, he 
| would say, that if he had resigned his 
office, he would have deserted his duty, 
‘and betrayed his country. If his advice 
to bring forward the measure of emanci- 
pation had been honestly given and ac- 
cepted by the Crown, if he had then with-- 
drawn his authority and power,—if he had 
been guilty of the cowardice, the’ pusillani- 
mity, and, he would add, the baseness, for 
the sake of continuing at the head of a 
great party, to abandon his office, and 
thus have deprived the government of the 
most effectual means of carrying the mea- 
sure, he would have pronounced him a 
traitor to his king, and to the best interests 
of his country. The right hon. gentleman’s 
continuance in office was the best test of, 
his sincerity, and of the great sacrifice he 
could make for the public good, He well 
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knew how the right hon. gentleman had 
stood, and now stood, in the estimation 
of the country. He knew that he had 
been considered the leader and head of ». 
great and powerful body, comprising much 
of the old aristocracy, and of the great 
body of the ecclesiastical establishment. It 
was, indeed, a matter of pride and glory 
to be the head of such a party. Differing 
as he did in opinion from that party, still 
he must acknowledge that its rank, talent, 
and respectability, rendered it a fair object 
ef ambition in any man to be at its head. 
The right hon. gentleman had abandoned 
that eminent station. That was, indeed, a 
sacrifice. He could hardly restrain his 
indignation when he heard it insinuated, 
that it was attachment to office which kept 
the right hon. gentleman in place. Above 
all men living, he could have no such ob- 
ject. Compared with being at the head 
of a great and powerful party, if his prin- 
ciples would have permitted, the holding 
of office must be to the right hon. gentle- 
man but as dust. The right hon. gentle- 
man had given notice of his intention to 
vacate his seat for the University of Oxford, 
and he perceived that many persons whom 
he had the honour to know, of great 
character, learning, and respectability, had 
declared their determination to oppose his 
re-election. Giving those gentlemen all 
possible credit, he believed that, if the 
question to be decided were between the 
merits of the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant religion, there could be no bet- 
ter tribunal to refer it to, than that which 
they composed; but when the question 
was one ofa political nature,—when the 
interests of the state were at stake,—when 
the settlement of it required a knowledge 
of every thing connected with the subject, 
required liberality of mind, and feeling, 
and above all, required the recollection, 
that the great aim of all was peace, and 
the preservation of the country’s establish- 
ments, he must confess that he could pay 
no great deference to the determination of 
the individuals to whom he had alluded. 
Men even with their opinions and feelings, 
if they could see and understand at all, 
must be aware, that the question of eman- 
cipation should not stand over for a single 
day. Considering that the question about 
to be decided at Oxford, was not whether 
the opinion of the Catholic emancipators, 
or of the Catholic oppressors, was the 
right one, but only who was the fittest 
person to represent the University, he 
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thought they could not do themselves 
more honour than by re-electing the right 
hon. gentleman. Elect whom they might, 
they could find no one capable of giving 
greater proofs of talent, and honourable 
principle, than their present representative. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he was in- 
debted to the courtesy of his hon. friend 
(Mr. Trant) for a copy of the speech, an 
extract of which he had read as a warning 
to him against the course which he was 
pursuing on the present occasion. He 
had no doubt that it was not the intention 
of his hon. friend to wound his feelings by 
the reference; but, in one sense, he might 
be said to have done so; for as his hon. 
friend had found only one strong passage 
in the whole, he owned he was ashamed 
at having made so bad a speech [a laugh. ] 
But, the very passage by which his hon. 
friend had meant indirectly to reproach 
him, and to confirm his own views of con- 
tinued resistance to Catholic emancipation, 
would apply to the present circumstances, 
and to the course he was now taking. He 
would ask his hon. friend to look to the 
state of Ireland, and say whether the state 
of political excitement into which it was 
cast, from one end to the other, was a state 
in which it ought to be allowed to remain. 
Let him ask himself seriously, if such a 
state of things as put party against party, 
—Catholic against Protestant,—as placed 
the House of Lords, as it were, in opposi- 
tion to the House of Commons,—whether 
that wasa state in which a nation ought to 
be allowed to remain, without a hope being 
held out that there was to be no settle- 
ment of the question which created such 
division? Was not that, he would ask, a 
state to which the opinion of Mr. Hume, 
which he had quoted on the occasion re- 
ferred to, would well apply? Mr. Hume, 
he had observed, when speaking of the 
reigns of James I. and his two successors, 
said “that a religious spirit, when it 
mingles with the spirit of faction, contains 
in it something supernatural, and that, in 
its operations on society effects correspond 
less to their known causes, than in any 
other circumstances of government.” It 
was because he (Mr. Peel) saw that a spirit 
of religion had mingled with a spirit of 
faction, and that from this mixture he 
foresaw consequences upon which no man 
could think without just apprehension, 
that he had come to the conclusion, that 
it would be better for the security of Pro- 
testant interests and the safety of Proteste 
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ant establishments, to come to an amicable | 


settlement of the question, rather than 
allow it to remain in its unbalanced state. 
It was because he feared the consequences 
of leaving it unsettled that he had taken 
the course which his hon. friend had 
blamed as inconsistent. As his hon. friend 
had been studying the speech to which he | 
referred, would he allow him to state, with 
reference to the allusion made to the Bri- 
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opposition to it heretofore, it was no in- 
considerable satisfaction to him to have 
placed in his hands such a record of the 
spirit and temper in which that opposition 
| was conducted. 
| Mr. Trant said, he had risen merely to 
‘remark on the comparison made by the 
right hon. member for Liverpool between 
| the English and Irish Catholics, and to set 
| the House right on that point. As to the 
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tish Catholics, that now, in the altered | speech of the right hor. Secretary, he had 
state of circumstances, he looked back | taken it in the sense in which it was used 
with pleasure to the fact, that though | on the occasion referred to; and he owned 
he had felt it his duty to give his decided | | he had felt much convinced by the argu- 
opposition to any further concessions to | ments which it contained. 

the Catholics of Ireland, he had not | The Earl of Uxbridge, in presenting 
evinced an uncompromising resistance ; | petitions from Anglesey, Holyhead, and 
for he had advocated the extension of the | Other places in Wales, against further 
privileges of the Roman Catholics of | concession, observed, that in stating his 
England? In adverting to the opinions of | | concurrence in the prayer of the petitions, 
his hon. friend on this « question, which he | he could not but express his surprise and 
fully admitted were dictated by the purest | regret at the measure which the noble 











motives, he would beg of him to consider | 
attentively the principles on which he had | 
stated and evinced his opinion, that an 
Opposition to the measure ought to be 
candid; and as his hon. friend had done | 
him the honour to notice his speech, he 
would venture to assure him, that his op- 
position: would not be the less effectual, 
if its tone and temper were more in con- 
formity with the spirit and principles of 
that speech. He would particularly call 
the attention of his hon. friend to the 
passage of the speech which he was about 
to read,— 


“] will avoid, as far as possible, every | 


topic which can tend to inflame or even to 
give offence. I will not revive the memory 
of ancient struggles for ascendancy, and 
if any advantage to my argument might 
be derived from dwelling on instances 
wherein power has been abused, or revenge~ | 
ful feelings have been indulged, that ad- 
vantage | cheerfully resign. I will not | 
impute to the Roman Catholic Church | 
any doctrines which are not avowed ; and 
I will give to the professors of that faith, 
the full advantage of every disclaimer they | 
have made. If the privileges required are 
to be conceded, I have no wish to lessen the | 
grace of concession. Ifthe hopes of the | 
Roman Catholics shall be disappointed, 
that disappointment I will not aggravate.*” 
Under the altered circumstances, in which, 
with reference tothis question he nowstood, 
if he should be reminded of his uniform 





* See First Series, V, xxxvi. p. 414, 


| duke at the head of the government had 
| proposed to parliament, more particularly 
| after the letter on the subject which he 
| had written to Dr. Curtis. He could not 
| avoid expressing his decided opinion, that 
| the noble duke had deceived both Protes- 
| tants and Catholics. 
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Roman Catuotic Ciaims—Perti- 
‘TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.] Earl Beau- 
champ having presented a Petition from 
| the city and county of Worcester against 
| granting any further Claims to the Roman 
| Catholics, 

Lord Lyttleton said, he had seen it an- 
| nounced, that a petition had been adopted 
| at Worcester against the Catholic claims, 
| which had received the signatures of several 
| respectable individuals there. But on look- 
| ing at the petition presented by the noble 
| lord, it would, he believed, be found, that 
| the name of no one person of considerable 
| rank or property in that county had been 
| affixed to it. It was not, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, a petition from the 
county of Worcester: no public meeting 
had been held for the purpose of adopting 
it. The fact was, that three or four 
persons, with whom the petition originated 
in Worcester, sent it about to the various 
towns in the county for signatures, and 
about five thousand names were obtained 
for it, in that way. He would leave it to 
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their lordships to determine what weight 
was due toa petition thus got up. 

Earl Beauchamp said, that to this peti- 
tion were affixed the signatures of the 
majority of the clergy in Worcester, and 
of forty seven-magistrates. 

The Earl of Falmouth said, he rose to 
present two petitions from two incon- 
siderable places in Cornwall, and another 
from Truro, against the Catholic claims. 
To these three petitions there were affixed 
as many signatures as there were to the 
counter-petition from Kent, presented by a 
noble lord on a former evening ; namely, 
one thousand seven hundred. In present- 
ing these petitions he wished to advert to 
some observations made on the occasion 
of the presentation of the Kent petition, 
by a noble earl (Grey) whom he now saw 
in his place. That noble lord had in- 
ferred, from the circumstance of the last 
election for Cornwall having been in 
favour of a gentleman whom he described 
as an advocate of reform and Catholic 
emancipation, that a vast portion of the in- 
habitants of that county were favourable to 
concession. The truth was, there was no 
majority in favour of Mr. Pendarvis at 
the last election, for, in point of fact, 
there had been no contest. These peti- 
tions were better evidence of the feelings 
and opinions of the inhabitants of that 
county, and they contained the signatures 
of a vast number of those who would have 
supported the gentleman to whom the 
noble earl alluded, had there been a con- 
test. The inference, therefore, which the 
noble earl had drawn from the circum- 
stance of that gentleman’s election was 
not borne out by facts. The noble earl 
had also enumerated the various ma- 
jorities by which the Catholic question 
had been carried in the other House of 
parliament during the last twenty-years 
and he had inferred from thence, that 
the Catholics had gained ground in 
public opinion. Surely the noble earl 
must bear in recollection, that in that 
House, in the year 1812, there was a ma- 
jority of only one against taking the Ca- 
tholic claims into consideration, and that 
last year the majority against the question 
amounted to forty-five. He would beg 


their lordships to recollect that this ma- 
jority had voted against the question, after 
several individuals had been introduced 
into that House, who were known to pos- 
sess sentiments in favour of the Roman 


Catholics, 


The noble earl had stated, 
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that they had but to exercise a choice 
between evils, and that one of these was 
the breaking up of the present administra- 
tion. They certainly had, thanks to the 
course pursued by those who had brought 
about the present crisis, left them nothing 
but achoice between evils. He was aware, 
that the breaking up of the noble duke’s 
administration would be a great evil. He 
was also aware that the moral effects pro- 
duced in the country by the extraordinary 
change which had taken place in the 
councils of his majesty formed also a very 
great evil. But the greatest evil of all, in 
his opinion, and in the opinion, he was 
sure, of the vast majority of the people of 
England, would be the yielding up of that 
glorious constitution, for the preservation of 
which their ancestors had bravely shed their 
blood. He would read from the petition a 
passage which forcibly bore on this topic. 
The petitioners stated their solemn convic- 
tion ‘‘that the prosperity with which it had 
pleased the Almighty to bless this country 
was solely to be attributed to that basis of 
pure religion on which the constitution 
rested; and that though they should be 
always ready to meet their Catholic coun- 
trymen in the true spirit of Christian 
charity, they had too high a sense of the 
blessings which the Revolution had con- 
ferred on this country, ever to relinquish 
the Protestant ascendancy in church and 
state.” The noble lord said, he perfectly 
concurred in these sentiments of the peti- 
tioners. He should certainly consider the 
breaking up of the noble duke’s adminis- 
tration a great evil: but, there was 
another, and a far greater evil to be 
avoided; and he for one, could never 
consent to sacrifice those leading prin- 
ciples of the constitution which he valued 
above all other things. When the vessel 
of the state had been steered upon a 
sunken rock, were they to think only of 
the masts, or even of the rudder? Should 
they not rather devote all their efforts to 
save the ship itself? Should they once 
succeed in saving the ship itself, when 
he looked at this great nation, abounding 
with forests of oak, he did not for a 
moment doubt but the ship would be 
hereafter righted and refitted. He had 
no doubt but that she would again weather 
all storms, and ride triumphant on the sur- 
face of the ocean. But, if they confined 
their attention to the preservation of the 
masts or rigging, the vessel was irrevocably 
gone, He was sq strongly convinced of 
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this, that he could not take any other 
course than that which he had determined 
to pursue. He regretted to perceive that 
the change which had occurred in the opi- 
nions of the noble duke’s administration had 
not originated in principle, but appeared to 
be founded upon intimidation. As he un- 
derstood intimidation it was this— When a 
mati said to you, “‘ You shall do this;” and 

ou reply, “I will not do it,” and he says, 
“You shall do it:” if you yielded to his 
request under such circumstances, it cer- 
tainly appeared to him that you yielded 
to fear and intimidation. He spoke only 
of political fear; for it was not to be 
supposed that the noble duke could be 
actuated by any other species of fear. 
But, looking at his conduct, he must 
say that the noble duke appeared to have 
yielded to political intimidation. 

Earl Grey said, that in the first place, 
with regard to the county of Cornwall, 
the noble lord supposed that he (earl Grey) 
had said, that the circumstance of Mr. 
Pendarvis’s election for that county 
proved that Cornwall was favourable to 
the Catholic claims. Now, if he re- 
collected rightly what he had said on 
that occasion, it was this—that the cir- 
cumstance of the election of Mr. Pen- 
darvis proved, that the county of Corn- 
wall was not so generally adverse to the 
Catholic claims as a noble lord had repre- 
sented it to be, and that conclusion he 
would still maintain. The noble lord 
seemed to think that he (earl Grey) had 
no right to assume that the great majority 
of the county were in favour of Mr, Pen- 
darvis, because, said the noble lord, there 
was no poll on that occasion. Now, he 
believed that the circumstances attendant 
upon that election were these—Mr. Pen- 
darvis, the popular candidate, came for- 
ward to contest the county upon public 
principles. It was well known that he 
was favourable to parliamentary reform, 
and an advocate of Catholic eman- 
cipation. What was the consequence ? 
Why, that on his appearance all opposition 
gave way. Another candidate had been 
proposed, and it was the intention of some 
persons to support him, but they did not 
dare to go to a poll, and Mr. Pendarvis 
was triumphantly elected for Cornwall, 
as their popular representative. So far 
there were material reasons for believing, 
that the people of Cornwall could not be 
adverse to that measure to which the noble 
lord was so strongly opposed.—The noble 
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lord had, in the next place, referred to the 
various divisions which had occurred in 
the House of Commons during the last 
twenty years upon the Catholic question ; 
and he had denied the justice of the 
inference which he (earl Grey) had drawn 
from those divisions. He certainly had 
stated, that the House of Commons had, 
through a series of years, repeatedly de- 
cided in favour of the question; and he 
had argued that this fact proved that 
the opinion of the House and of the peo- 
ple of England were in favour of the ques- 
tion. The noble lord said, that the House 
of Commons had decided in favour of 
the question in 1807 by a majority, 
and that this majority had subsequently 
dwindled down to 2, 4, and 6. The 
noble lord should have attended to 
the particular nature of the measure on 
which the Heuse was in such instance 
called upon to decide, and the circum- 
stances under which that decision was 
pronouuced. Unless his memory deceived 
him, in 1817, when the majority amounted 
to 129, there were but three hundred 
members present. On all other occasions 
when the House decided on the question 
there were more than five hundred mem- 
bers in attendance. Indeed, in several 
instances nearly six hundred members 
voted. This fact furnished a still stronger 
proof that the opinion of the House of 
Commons was in favour of the question. 
He professed the same opinion which he 
had always maintained, that there were 
defects in the system, and that the House 
of Commons was not a full and fair repre- 
sentation of the people. But he had 
never been madman enough to contend, 
that the House, constituted as it now was, 
was not, in the long run, materially influ- 
eneed by the expressed opinions of the 
people. With respect to the House of 
Lords, the noble lord had stated, that in 
1812, it decided against the measure by a 
majority of 1, and that last year the 
majority was increased to 45; and this, 
the noble lord contended, was a strong 
proof that the question had not gained 
ground in that House, notwithstanding 
the admission, in 1827, of several peers 
favourable to Catholic emancipation. In 
the first place, the noble lord had not 
drawn a fair inference as to the public 
opinion even as expressed in that House. 
In his account of the majorities which had 
appeared against the question he should 
have stated, not the number of peers 
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that were made in 1827, but the whole 
number that had been created during the 
lasttwenty years. He believed that fifty new 
peers had been created during that period, 
and that the great majority of them were 
adverse to Catholic emancipation. That 
fact would of itself, in some degree, ac- 
count for the increase in the majority 
against the question in that House. The 
noble lord had argued also on the suppo- 
sition, that the majority of the peers 
created in 1827 were favourable to Ca- 
tholic concession. He believed the fact 
was the other way; that the majority of 
the peers created in that year were hostile 
to the Catholic claims. The noble lord 
was, therefore, as little supported by facts 
in that as in any other part of the subject. 
With regard to other matters in the noble 
lord’s speech, he should refrain from 
noticing them, until the great question 
should come before them for discussion, 
But this he would say, that the noble lord’s 
views and his own, as to the best mode of 
supporting the constitution, were mate- 
rially different. No doubt, the noble lord 
wished to support what he considered the 
essential principles of the Protestant con- 
stitution, and with that view he would 
refuse to concede the Catholic claims. 
Now, he, on the contrary, was of opinion, 
that the only security for the constitution, 
and of the power and prosperity of this 
country, consisted in the concession of 
those claims, in a liberal and satisfactory 
manner—in such a manner as would give 
satisfaction to the people of Ireland, and 
put an end to those contentions and di- 
visions which distracted the empire, and 
endangered the constitution. I[n_ illus- 
trating his opinions in reference to the 
constitution, the noble lord had used a 
Cornwall metaphor, and had asked, who 
would think of the masts when the hulk was 
in danger? He never before had heard, 
that when the vessel was reduced to a 
hulk, it was much worth preserving. The 
noble lord had said, that the vessel was in 
danger; but that danger arose from those 
laws of exclusion, which formed no sub- 
stantial part of the vessel, andwhich should 
be cut away before she could be righted. 
Let the noble lord fora moment pursue 
this metaphor further. Here they found 


a vessel in great difficulties and danger. 
He would ask, whether that danger would 
be increased or diminished by keeping the 
crew divided amongst themselves, and who, 
instead of thinking of preserving the vessel, 
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were thinking of destroying one another.— 
The noble lord said, that they should look 
to the consequences that must inevitably 
follow the passing of those measures. He 
would beseech the noble lord himself 
seriously to consider the consequences of 
refusing those measures, and to weigh 
well the effects that must follow, should 
the efforts which he and other noble lords 
were now making to defeat these measures 
of concession, by any possibility be suc- 
cessful. The noble lord talked of saving 
the vessel of the State. Did the noble 
lord believe that it would be safe, if the 
bill which his majesty’s ministers had 
pledged themselves to introduce should be 
thrown out? The noble lord had said, 
that it would be a great evil to put an 
end to the duke of Wellington’s adminis- 
tration, but he contended, that there were 
greater evils than the destruction of the 
administration. Did the noble lord sup- 
pose that if the present administration were 
destroyed, it would be possible to provide 
them successors, united in opinion on this 
question, whom the country would for a 
moment bear as ministers? Let the noble 
lord look to the effects of the breaking 
up of the administration on the seven 
millions of people in Ireland. That 
irritated and oppressed people—deceived 
in the expectations which they had formed 
of being at length freed from their griev- 
ances—dismissed from the prospect which 
they now had of a final and complete 
emancipation, would actually be reduced 
to despair, if the measure should not pass. 
Let the noble lord and other noble lords 
look to that, when they opposed his ma- 
jesty’s government in these projects of 
concession and conciliation. He had 
every day heard sentiments delivered in 
that House on this subject, which he 
would say, had shocked and surprised 
him. He owned that he had been anxious, 
on this occasion, to vindicate his opinions 
on the points referred to by the noble lord; 
but he was still more anxious to impress 
on the minds of their lordships, the dan- 
gers of the situation in which they at 
present were, and to place before them 
the inconceivable dangers which they 
would have to encounter, if the attempts 
of the noble lord and of other noble lords, 
to defeat these measures, should by any 
possibility succeed. 

The Earl of Falmouth said, that in the 
observations which he had made on the 
noble earl’s speech he conceived he had 
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only discharged his duty; and this he 
would say, that he had never heard a more 
unconstitutional principle, than that of 
acting under a fear of breaking up the 
present administration. 

Earl Grey said, that a blind insensibility 
to consequences ia adopting a course of 
conduct, when dangers pressed upon us, 
was not wise, and could not be justified 
upon any principle. Any man of common 
sense, when he saw danger approaching 
would consider what was best to be done, 
in order to avert it. And this remark 
brought him to the subject of intimidation, 
which had been so much insisted upon by 
some noble lords. The proposers of the 
present measures were accused of fear. 
Fear there unquestionably was; but it 
was an honest and a just fear, originating 
in wisdom and directed to the preservation 
of the country. If ministers saw that the 
pursuing a certain course would be preg- 
nant with great danger to the country, 
they acted upon a sound fear in deviating 
from that course, and it was the duty, not 
only of every statesman, but of every man 
of common sense, to fear such dangers, 
and to endeavour to avert them. It was 
the condition of mortality that they should 
be all subject to dangers, and the great 
principle of self-preservation, impelled them 
to provide against and prevent such dan- 
gers. That was the rule by which every 
statesman should direct his conduct; and 
when he saw, that a perseverance in a cer- 
tain course would produce great evils to 
the state, it was his duty to take another 
course, in order to obviate those evils. 
The noble lord had talked of fear. Now, 
he was not ashamed to say that he was 
possessed of fear, and that that fear direct- 
ed his conduct in reference to this ques- 
tion. He was not ashamed to say, that he 
was afraid to leave [reland in the state in 
which she was at present, and that upon 
that principle he was determined to give 
his cordial support to the ministers, who 
were at length adopting measures of tardy, 
but, he trusted, effectual, justice towards 
that unfortunate country. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that after 
what had passed on the last evening, he 
should not have felt himself called upon 
to say more on this subject, had it not been 
for the manner in which the noble lord 
had put the charge of intimidation against 
his majesty’s ministers. The noble lord 
had said, that the manner in which minis- 
ters had conducted themselves, in reference 
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to this question, was just as if they had 
said to the Catholics, “If you give us 
leave to knock you down, we will after- 
wards give you up all that you demand.” 
Now, he begged to assure the noble lord, 
that as to a bargain, or communication, 
or agreement with any persons, his majes- 
ty’s ministers had made none. They had 
come forward to that House, uninfluenced 
by any body. The measures which they 
proposed, they proposed intirely upon their 
own responsibility, and from a sense of 
what they thought was due to the happi- 
ness, peace, and tranquillity of Ireland, and 
of the empire at large. The noble lord 
had discussed the majorities which had 
appeared upon the Catholic question in 
the House of Commons, and in that House 
at different periods during the last twenty 
years. Without entering into the calcu- 
lations of the noble lord, he must say, that 
he thought the noble lord had arrived at 
avery erroneous conclusion. The noble 
lord should have borne in mind the great 
majorities by which this question had been 
frequently carried in the other House, and 
he should, in particular, have considered 
the very large majority which appeared 
in the Commons in favour of the con- 
sideration of this question, in the year 
1812. The noble lord should have con- 
sidered that, up to last year, the House of 
Commons was opposed to their lordships’ 
House on this question; the majority of 
the House of Commons being of one way 
of thinking, and the majority of the House 
of Lords being of another. With such a 
state of things before him, he had come 
forward at the commencement of the pre- 
sent session, to communicate with parlia- 
ment, and to ask its advice upon the state 
of affairs in Ireland. Now, he begged to 
know, if, by acting up to this course in the 
government and in parliament, there should 
exist one opinion in the Commons, and 
another opinion in the Lords, the govern- 
ment having no opinion at all,—he would 
ask, whether that was not a state of things 
which should attract the serious considera- 
tion of the government, with a view to the 
adjustment of this question ? This he would 
say, that he could not take into considera- 
tion in the cabinet, any question whatever 
which was not influenced in some way or 
other by the state of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, and the difference which ex- 
isted on the subject between that and the 
other House of parliament. That was one 
of the evils which he and his colleagues 
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took into their consideration, when they , 
offered that advice to his majesty which 
he had been pleased to accept. If the 
noble lord would for a moment look at the 
difficulties attendant upon this question, 
not alone in that part of the empire which 
it more immediately concerned, but in this 
also,—if he knew the difficulties which | 
arose from it in parliament, and in council, 
he would see many reasons for bringing it | 
to a final decision, without having recourse | 
to the unworthy motive which he had at- | 
tributed to his majesty’s ministers. He | 
would say this, that it required much more 
firmness of character in his right hon. 
friend in the other House, to come forward 
as a minister of the country, abandon 
opinions which he had hitherto maintained, 
and urge upon parliament the adoption of | 
this measure, to which he had been always 
opposed,-—to abandon, as it were, his 
political existence, in order to urge on 
parliament this measure,—it required, he 
repeated, more firmness of character, on | 
the part of his right hon. friend, to do | 
that, than to adhere to his old and long- 
cherished opinions on the subject. It 
required, he would again say, more firmness 
of character in his right. ‘hon. friend, to 
cast away all his former notions, and to 
follow new opinions, when he conceived 
that their adoption was absolutely necés- 
sary for the security of the state, than to 
have continued in that course, for devi- 
ating from which he had subjected himself 
to the attacks of the noble lord. He 
begged pardon for having a second time 
trespassed on the patience of their lord- | 
ships on this subject ; but a charge so un- 
worthy and so unjust against any set of 
men, as that which had been preferred by 
the noble lord against his majesty’s minis- 
ters, he could not suffer to pass without 
contradiction. | 
The Duke of Newcastle said, he hoped 
that as the noble duke at the head of the 
government had not as yet given any sa- 
tisfactory explanation of the ulterior de- 
sign he had in view, respecting the admis- 
sion of the Catholics to political power, he 
would see the expediency of favouring the 
House with an exposition of the particular 
nature of that design,—whether it was 
intended to invest parliament, or the go- 
vernment, with more absolute power than 
they at present possessed. ‘The country, 


he could tell him, would not submit to ab- 
solute power or military rule; it was, 
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therefore, to be hoped, that the ulterior 
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views of ministers would be soon made 
known, as a guide to the expressions of 
public feeling. He could not attach much 


weight to the alleged difficulties of the 


noble duke in managing a cabinet divided 
on the Catholic question ; for he knew he 
was perfectly absolute in the cabinet, and 
had only to say “ ste volo, sic jubeo, stet 
and his will was 
implicitly obeyed. Neither could he feel 
the force of the alleged sacrifice made in 
favour of the Protestant cause, when he 
considered that the sacrifice would be truly 
of the Protestants if the Catholics were 
admitted to power. 

The Marquis of Camden said, he cculd 
not help advising the noble duke, not to 
answer every question which noble lords 
might think proper to put to him, the 
rather, as he and his colleagues in the 
government had shewn themselves suffi- 
ciently ready to take the responsibility of 
the measures they felt it their duty to 
bring before parliament, on their own 
shoulders. He had long thought that, to 
be successful and beneficial, a measure of 
relief to the Catholics should emanate 
from the government; and therefore he 
felt it to be a matter of congratulation, 
that the time was come when ministers, 
after deep consideration, and some of them 
in the teeth of long-cherished opinions, 
felt it to be their duty to obtain the 
sanction of the Crown to such a measure. 
On this occasion he knew not well how to 
express his high admiration of the firmness, 
high spirit, and dignified conduct of a 
right hon. Secretary, who had manfully 
come forward, at the sacrifice of personal 
feelings and of private ties, as the advocate 
of measures which he firmly believed would 
be honourable to the right hon. gentleman 
himself, and most beneticial to the country. 

The Earl of Darnley, said, he was con- 
vinced, that the more the question of 
emancipation was discussed, the more it 
would make its way in the public opinion. 
It was strange, to say the least of it, in 
some noble lords, to impute to the noble 
duke at the head of the government, a 
wish to intimidate, or to charge ministers 
with having been intimidated, when the 
whole conduct of those noble lords was 
one of intimidation and threat to appeal 
to the apprehensions and prejudices of the 
country. He was old enough to remem- 
ber the riots of 1780, when a similar 
appeal was made, which, owing to the 


people then being much less enlightened, 
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than they were at present, was productive 
of the most mischievous consequences. 
Butsuch an appeal would fail now, because 
the people were advancing in knowledge. 
If they were as ignorant as their predeces- 
sors, another fire in London would not be 
the improbable result of the narrow-mind- 
ed, inflammatory appeals, that had been 
lately made to theirjfeelings and prejudices. 

The Duke of Newcastle presented seve- 
ral petitions against concession to the 
Catholics; among others there was one 
from Joseph Morris, a bookseller and 
printer, at Shrewsbury. 

Lord Holland expressed a hope, that the 
noble duke would not move to have this 
petition printed. It would not only be 
irregular but unnecessary; because, as the 
petitioner was himself a printer, he would, 
no doubt, have great pleasure in under- 
taking that office himself [a laugh]. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 17. 


MINUTES. Mr. JoNATHAN PEEL gave notice that he 
would, on Thursday, present a Petition from the City of 
Norwich, against the Roman Catholic Claims.—Mr. Sua- 
NEY gave notice, that he would, on the 24th, move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to declare and amend the Law rela- 
tive to the employment and payment of able-bodied persons 
from the Poor’s Rate.—Mr. PoTTER MACQUEEN obtained 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend the Law relating to Paro- 
chial Settlements. 

Turnpike Trusts.] Mr. Littleton said, 
he would withdraw the motion of which he 
had given notice, respecting Turnpike 
Trusts. He had had some conversation 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
finding that right hon. gentleman disposed 
to look at the subject in much the same 
wayas he did, he thought it better to leave 


it in such good hands. 


Assocrations Suppression (IReE- 
LAND) Brux.]—Mr. Secretary Peel moved 
the third reading of this bill. 

General Gascoyne said, he did not rise 
to object to the third reading of this 
bill, the sooner it passed into a law the 
better, but for the purpose of putting 
a question to the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. He thought 
it a very proper opportunity, for it was the 
only one that might present itself for some 
time, if the report that the right hon. 
gentleman was about to relinquish his seatin 
parliament for a short period, was true. 
If he recollected right, the right hon. gen- 
tleman, in commenting on his majesty’s 
Speech, had spoken of dangers which 
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were only known to himself, and which 
had not been communicated to the public. 
Now, he wished to know what those dan- 
gers were ? Or whether there were dangers 
apprehended by the right hon. gentleman, 
besides those stated to be apprehended by 
him, in the speech in which the present 
bill was introduced ? They were all aware, 
that great dissatisfaction subsisted in Ire- 
land. They were all previously apprised 
of much tumult, and of an apprehension 
of conflict, though no conflict had actually 
taken place. These were facts known to 
every individual ; but what he wanted now 
to know was, what were the peculiar dan- 
gers stated by the right hon. gentleman to 
have been apprehended by him, and re- 
specting which, his ministerial situation 
afforded him peculiar advantages of in-~ 
formation. The right hon. gentleman had 
certainly laid some documents before the 
House on a former night; but if these 
were all the statements he had to submit 
as evidence of these dangers, he could as- 
sure him they had created universal dis- 
appointment. There were a thousand 
ridiculous rumours abroad. It was stated, 
and he had met with twenty members of 
that House who believed it, that there were 
many Catholics in the army ready to resist 
if called upon to act. Then it was report- 
ed, that foreign powers had remonstrated 
with this country, and that America had 
secretly supplied Ireland with arms [a 
laugh]. He really only mentioned these 
absurdities, in order that they might be 
contradicted. It was scarcely credible that 
a rational man could entertain them ; and 
yet many men out of that House,—aye, and 
in that House too [a laugh]—did seriously 
entertain an opinion, that the right hon. 
gentleman would never have given his 
assent to the measure in contemplation, 
and have become the executioner of his 
own principles, if he did not know of 
something which the public were not per- 
mitted toknow. For his own part, he was 
rather inclined to think that the right hon. 
gentleman had explained all that he did 
know upon the matter; and yet he hoped 
the right hon. gentleman would say so at 
once, and allay the alarms which so gene- 
rally prevailed. Much as he was inclined 
to admit the impropriety of anticipating 
discussions, yet this having been fairly 
made a preliminary measure, and the 
statements in support of it not being suffi- 
cient to satisfy him of the propriety of the 
other measure, he felt himself justified in 
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putting these questions to the right hon. 


gentleman. 

Mr. Secretery Peel said, that the 
grounds on which his gallant friend had 
put these questions appeared to him to be 
the most extraordinary possible. His gal- | 
lant friend had said, that there were a 
thousand ridiculous and extravagant re- 
ports abroad, and therefore he asked him 
to contradict two of them, in order to calm 
the public mind. The very nature of 
these reports would justify him in taking | 
no notice of them; but he must protest | 


against the principle on which his gallant | 
friend proceeded, lest by contradicting two | | 


only, among so many absurdities, he | 
should seem to admit the rest. He had 
stated, on the occasion referred to by his 
gallant friend, that he and his right hon. 
friends, from the stations they had the 
honour to fill, were in possession of in- 
formation respecting the state of Ireland, 
which others could not be supposed to 
possess; and he had, moreover, given to 
the House a specimen of that information 
which, for the last six months, had 
been pouring into the office of the 
Home Department. As to what the 
gallant officer had said respecting rumours 
of interference and remonstrance on the 
st of foreign powers, he was sure the 

ouse would see he had no right to 
contradict such absurdities. But he was 
mistaken if he had not stated to the 
House that, at no period in the history of 
this country, could England have under- 
taken the settlement of this question with 
so much honour and safety as at the 
present period, when her relations with 
foreign powers were in such a condition 
as they had not been for the last four 
hundred years. He had said that he 
knew of no circumstance, either foreign or 
domestic, which could prevent the House, 
from undertaking the settlement of the 
question, with the most perfect honour, 
and with the most perfect consistency, in 
reference to its own dignity. The grounds 
on which he thought such a settlement 
advisable were to be found in the repre- 
sentations he had made of the state of 
society in Ireland, of the Protestant in-- 
terest, and the Protestant institutions of 
that country. His gallant friend appeared 
to be disappointed at finding that the 
condition of Ireland was not so bad as he 
had thought it was. He could not but 


regret, that the picture which he had pour- 
trayed of the state of intercourse between 
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| man and man in Ireland, had not come up 

_to the expectations of his gallant friend. 
To him it had appeared bad ‘enough; and, 
though he had never thought that this 
condition of things was of such a nature 
that it could not be suppressed by physical 
force, yet he had thought it was of a na- 
ture calculated to induce them to con- 
sider, whether it would not be much 
better to attempt an adjustment of the 
question, than to go on as they had for 
the last sixteen years, with a disunited 
government and a divided parliament. It 
was true there were dangers; but, if it 
were supposed that he meant to say that 
in legislating for Ireland, that House was 
to do so under the influence of fear, he 
‘had been most strangely misunderstood. 

Mr. Moore said, he was extremely glad 
to hear from the right hon. gentleman, 
that there was nothing in their foreign 
relations which could influence them in 
granting or refusing concessions to the 
Catholics. He rejoiced, too, in learning, 
that there was nothing in the state of 
Ireland which was calculated to intimidate 
the House, in their consideration of this 
great question. The only tiing, then, 
that could have made so deep an impres- 
sion on the mind of his majesty’s ministers 
was the supposed state of society in 
Ireland. Now he could bear some tes- 
timony on this point. For many years 
he had been accustomed to observe the 
effect of political movements on society in 
Ireland, and he had no hesitation in saying, 
that society in Ireland, so far from being 
benefitted by what was called a settlement 
of this question,would, by that settlement, 
be exposed to dangers with which it had 
never before been threatened. 

The Marquis of Chandos wished to know 
whether any measures would be taken re- 
specting the moneywhich the Catholic 
Association had now in hand. He under- 
stood that the Association was in possession 
of funds to a large amount, which had 
been collected illegally; and he wished to 
know how it was intended to dispose of 
those funds. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he really could 
not tell what would be done with this 
money. The bill before the House did 
not confiscate the funds to which the 
noble lord alluded; but it prevented the 
future meeting of the Association in its 
present character, or in any other cha- 
racter which might be considered incon- 
sistent with the preservation of publi¢e 
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peace and the due administration of the 
laws. 

Sir R. Heron said, that on a former oc- 
casion the right hon. Secretary had expres- 
sed his firm conviction that after an adjust- 
ment of the claims of the Catholics, the 
whole of the Protestants of that country 
would be unanimous in upholding the 
laws, and in resisting all attempts to dis- 
turb the public peace. He, going further 
than the right hon, gentleman, was at a loss 
to conceive how the hon. member for Dublin 
could say, that the adjustment of those 
claims would increase, instead of lessen, 
the dangers to which Ireland was now 
exposed. Not only would it have the 
effect anticipated by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, but it would also ensure them the 
co-operation of the Catholics in Ireland, 
and the assistance of Catholic legislators 
m that House to put down any asso- 
Ciations, the effect of which should be to 
disturb the peace of Ireland, or to infringe 
the laws of that country. He must, how- 
ever, take that opportunity of saying, that 
he hoped that in no part of a measure 
which was to restore some political rights, 
would there be any thing which would 
destroy other political rights. Whatever 
regulations might be thought necessary 
with respect to the elective franchise of 
Ireland, he did hope that they would fol- 
low and not be mixed up with that great 
measure. He could not help feeling con- 
vinced that the state of the elective fran- 
chise of that country had, in some mea- 
sure, contributed to place the question of 
the Catholic claims where it was; and 
he therefore sincerely hoped that it would 
not be mixed with the measure in con- 
templation. He regretted that this mea- 
sure should be persevered in after the Ca- 
tholic Association had met the wishes of 
government by dissolving itself. Hecould 
not help feeling some gratitude to the 
Association, because it was undoubtedly 
owing to it that the measure, so necessary 
for the peace of Ireland, was to be brought 
before Parliament. He, however, felt too 
much gratitude to the right hon. gentleman 
for his noble conduct with respect to this 
question to offer any opposition to the 
present bill. 

The bill was then read a third time. 


Game Laws.] Mr. Stuart Wortley, 
after observing, that the causes which had 
last year induced him and so many other 
persons to wish for an amendment of the 
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Game Laws, had increased rather than 
diminished ,—and, after expressing his wish 
to bring forward a measure on the subject 
with as little delay as possible, moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to amend the Game 
Laws. 

Mr. Leycester was of opinion, that mea- 
suresof this nature had hitherto proceeded 
on wrong grounds. He attributed poach- 
ing, and the evils resulting from it, not so 
much to the game laws, as to the incom- 
pleteness of property, the accumulation of 
game in preserves, its defenceless condi- 
tion, and the propensity of monied men 
to purchase it. The preserves were, in 
fact, the real cause of the mischief; and he 
thought it exceedingly desirable that the 
feeding of pheasants should be discouraged 
by prohibiting the growth of the articles 
necessary for that purpose. 

Mr. Secretary Peel observed, that in 
that case the hon. gentleman would wish 
to discourage thegrowth of barley and oats, 

Mr. Leycester replied, that of course he 
would only wish to prevent their being 
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| grown for the special purpose which he 
| had mentioned. 


Sir J. Wrottesley earnestly recommended 
his hon. friend to separate his intended 
measure, and in the first place to bring in 
a bill to permit the sale of game, and af- 
terwards to introduce the more compli- 
cated and difficult part of the subject. 

Mr. Sykes was convinced, that the only 
way to remove the existing evil would be, 
in the first place, to repeal the Game Laws 
altogether. They would then see their 
way to a better system of measures, by 
which property in game might be preserved, 
consistently with the encouragement of 
sport. 

Mr. R. Colborne said, it was quite evi- 
dent that something must be done upon 
the subject; but he thought it would be 
much better to let his hon. friend introduce 
his measure, in conformity to his own 
views and opinions. 

Lord John Russell was afraid he should 
incur his hon. friend’s censure, by the ad- 
vice he was about to offer. ‘What he re- 
commended was, the consolidation and 
amendment of all the laws relating’ to 
Game. Atthe same time, he was not very 
sanguine that any amendment would pro- 
duce a great diminution of poaching, 
while the present system of game-preserves 
was maintained. At all events, the legis- 
lation on the subject ought not to be left 
in its present state. Ce ei : 

02 
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Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


InsoLvent Desrors (IRELAND.)] Lord 
F. L. Gower moved for leavet o bring ina 
bill, to amend the Laws for the relief of 
Insolvent Debtors in Ireland. 

Mr. Hume wished to know, whether the 
noble lord had made any inquiry into the 
proceedings of the Insolvent Courts in 
Ireland? If so, he was persuaded the 
noble lord must be of opinion, that the 
law on that subject in Ireland was not only 
not beneficial, but highly inconvenient and 
injurious. If they might judge of them by 
the returns respecting the English Courts, 
it would be found, on a reference to the 
latter, that on an amount of fourteen mil- 
lions, which had come within the purview 
of the English Court, only one farthing in 
the pound had been paid. He intended 
to move on Thursday next for certain re- 
turns connected with the Debtors’ Court 
in Ireland, when he would show the House, 
that the expense the public was put to, 
greatly exceeded the returns which were 
made. It was notorious in England, that 
that Court was made use of for purposes 
of fraud, and the encouragement of useless 
expense. He therefore pressed the noble 
lord to direct his attention to the propriety 
of putting an end to the practice of arrest- 
ing for debt altogether; or at least when 
the debt was less than 20/., as was the 
case in England. He was informed that 
there were at present confined in Ireland, 
twenty-four persons for a debt, the aggre- 
gate amount of which was 432/., and the 
years of their imprisonment amounted, on 
the aggregate, to one hundred and forty- 
four. Out of six hundred and sixty 
persons confined for debt in Ireland, three 
hundred and fifty were for sums under 20/., 
and only one hundred and seventy who 
were confined for sums exceeding 1001. 

Lord F. Gower suggested the propriety 
of postponing the discussion on this sub- 
ject until the bill was introduced. 

Leave was granted to bring in the bill. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, February 18. 


Roman Catnotic Craims—Peri- 
TIONS AGAINsT.] Lord Bexley said, 
he had a petition to present against the 
Catholic Claims, from the city of Norwich. 
It was signed by more than five thousand 
of the inhabitants of that city and the 
adjoining neighbourhood, and it appeared 
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to him, that it was a strong proof, that the 
' sentiments of the people of England were 
adverse to the concession. It had been 
said, that the principal opposition to the 
Catholic Claims was to be found amongst 
the agricultural districts. Itwas true that 
the majority of the agriculturists were op- 
posed to the concession of these claims, 
and due weight ought to be given to their 
sentiments on the question: but here was 
a petition from a great city, which went to 
prove that the manufacturing interests 
were also opposed to concession. 

The Earl of Mountcashel presented a 
similar petition from Cork. The noble 
lord said, he would take that opportunity 
of expressing his conviction, that parlia- 
ment, in adopting the measures which 
ministers intended to bring forward, in- 
stead of pacifying Ireland, would only sow 
the seeds of future dissensions. The peo- 
ple of that country would gain nothing by 
emancipation :—it would only benefit a 
party of political swindlers. 

The Earl of Clare said, that his noble 
friend, the Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, had requested him to present the 
petition which he now held in his hands 
against the Catholic claims. His noble 
friend was unable to attend in consequence 
of bad health, otherwise he would have 
presented this petition from the learned 
body over which he presided, and at the 
same time have informed the House, that 
he did not coincide in the prayer of this 
petition. He would say for himself, that 
he never gave a vote with half the delight 
as the vote which he should give for the 
removai of the civil and religious disabil- 
ities now affecting the Roman Catholics. 


Petitions for and against. 








ILOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, February 19. 


Roman Catnonic Criatms—Peti- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINS'.] The Earl of 
Eldon presented sundry petitions against 
any further concessions to the Catholics. 
There was one of them, he said, which he 
did not well know how to treat. It was a 
| petition signed by a great many ladies.— 
He was not aware that there was any pre- 
cedent to exclude the ladies from their 
lordships’ House; but he would look into 
the Journals and see whether there ex- 
isted any precedent to prevent the ladies 
from forwarding their remonstrances to 
that House against measures which they 
considered injurious to the constitution. 
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Lord King inquired whether the peti- 
tion expressed the sentiments of young or 
old ladies? [a laugh. ] 

The Earl of Eldon said, he could not 
answer the noble lord as to that point ;— 
but of this he was sure, that there were 
many women who possessed more know- 
ledge of the constitution, and more common 
sense, than the descendants of chancellors. 
{a laugh.] 

Lord King said, he was sure that the 
sentiments expressed in the petition were 
those of the old women in England. 

Lord Teynham presented a petition in 
favour of the Catholic claims from Wick- 
low. In so doing, he expressed his hope, 
that these claims would at Jength be fully 
conceded. It was the only way of putting 
an end to the divisions which existed in 
Ireland. 

The Marquis of Bute presented similar 
petitions from the county of Wexford. He 
expressed his satisfaction at the measures 
which ministers intended to introduce.— 
He was one of those who would not seek 
for any special securities for the established 
church, as he did not considerthem neces- 
sary; but he believed that such was not 
the opinion of the majority of those who 
would support the measure. Under such 
circumstances, he would be willing to see 
the measure passed with such securities as 
his majesty’s government might require, 
as he was confident that they would only 
not demand such as a Protestant state 
might reasonably claim, and which all 
reasonable Catholics would consent to give. 

The Duke of Sussex said, he had a 
petition to present from the city of Bristol 
and its vicinity, having one thousand 
seven hundred respectable signatures, in 
favour of the Catholic claims. In pre- 
senting it, he could only state, that he, on 
no similar occasion, had had so much 
pleasure as he then experienced in being 
honoured with the presentation of a 
petition, with the whole sentiments of 
which he perfectly agreed. And he could 
not resist that opportunity of thanking the 
noble duke at the head of the administra- 
tion, and the other noble and hon. mem- 
bers of it, for their unanimity and wisdom, 
in bringing forward measures so essential to 
the tranquillity of the country. In intro- 
ducing the petition to theirlordships’ notice, 
he felt it to be his duty to explain the 
origin of it, and the circumstances attend- 
ant upon its progress. He would avoid 
the introduction of any topic likely to 
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produce a collision of feeling, at the same 
time, he felt it due to the number, re- 
spectability, and wealth of the petitioners, 
to state the facts which gave rise to the 
petition. In adverting to another pe- 
tition not then before the House, he 
was aware that such practice was not 
convenient; but he would confine him- 
self to a simple statement of facts without 
any comment, for he wished noble 
lords to approach the discussion of the 
intended measure of the government, 
with calmness, and free from any excite- 
ment. The petition not then before the 
House to which he had alluded, had cer- 
tainly more signatures annexed to it; but 
it was got up in a manner which, in his 
humble opinion, was not right. At the 
meeting of which it was the result, persons 
dissenting from its prayer, were allowed to 
be present, but were not allowed to speak. 
Those persons attempted to carry an amend- 
ment, but were checked by the ‘Chairman 
of the meeting, who told them, he would 
not put the amendment, as its tendency 
was contrary to the purpose for which the 
meeting was convened. The consequence 
of which strange proceeding was, that 
those (the present petitioners) who dis- 
sented ‘from the petition adopted at the 
meeting to which he had alluded, were 
obliged to have another meeting in another 
place.—There was another circumstance 
connected with the petition not then before 
the House, to which he begged leave to 
direct their lordships’ attention. It had 
been said in another place, that that peti- 
tion was the consequence of the sentiments 
contained in the king’s Speech—that is, 
that it originated in a disapproval of the 
intended measures of the government, in 
favour of the Roman Catholics. Now, he 
was authorized to say, that whoever as- 
serted that, asserted what was not the 
fact; as a short statement would clearly 
show. For weeks preceding the meeting 
of parliament, the petition was talked of 
by its principal supporters; and, on the 
Saturday before the session was opened, 
a secret meeting was held of the Chapter, 
at which it was requested that it might be 
signed, as it was the very day on which 
the king’s Speech was delivered in their 
lordships’ House ; proving, therefore, that 
the petition could not have originated in a 
dissent from the recommendation con- 
tained in the royal Speech. Another 
circumstance to which he begged their 
lordships’ attention was the manner in 
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which the petition which he had been just 
noticing was signed. Their lordships 
might suppose, that the names annexed to 
the several petitions presented from Bristol 
were all fresh—that they had not appeared 


before. But what was the fact? Petitions | 


came from every parish, chiefly got up 
by the clergy and the clerk of each parish. 
The clergy signed, first the petition that 
came from them as a body, next the 
petition of their parish, and, thirdly, the 
petition purporting to be the general one 
_of the inhabitants of Bristol; so that they 
came before their lordships three times on 
the one subject. Now, he was not one to 
object to the right of petitioning, but he 
would object to any attempt to give the 
public an impression, that a greater 
number had signed petitions against the 
Catholics than really had. Such were 
the circumstances connected with the 
petition not then before the House. With 
respect to the petition which he held in 
his hand, it was the result of a separate 
meeting of those persons who had failed 
in carrying their intended amendment. 
After their petition had been agreed to, 
they applied tothe mayor of Bristol for 
leave to let it lie in the Exchange for 
signatures, as he had permitted the Guild- 
‘hall to be similarly employed by the other 
party. The conduct of that magistrate 
was most creditably impartial: he granted 
the Exchange, and in the course of a few 
hours, on Thursday and Friday, the 
petition received upwards of one thousand 
seven hundred respectable signatures. An 
attempt was then made to defeat the object 
of the petitioners by a riot ; during which 
some of the signatures were torn off. That 
being the case, the mayor requested those 
most active in getting up the petition to 
withdraw it, adding, that he was most 
willing, if necessary, to state that it was 
at his personal recommendation, with a 
view to preserve tranquillity, that the 
petition had been withdrawn. But for 
this circumstance, the petition would have 
had a much greater number of signatures. 
—His royal highness begged leave to re- 
peat his expression of grateful admiration 
of the conduct of his majesty’s ministers. 
He assured them they possessed his entire 
confidence, and might depend upon his 
honest support. Before he sat down, he 
could not help expressing his conviction 
of the necessity of approaching the dis- 
cussion of the intended measures with 
calmness, He entreated theirlordships, and 
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| particularly the right reverend prelates, to 
bring the same tone and temper to which 
| he had borne willing testimony when the 
repeal of the ‘Test and Corporation acts 
| was under discussion, to the consideration 
of the Catholic claims. To that tone and 
temper, that excellent measure was chiefly 
indebted for its success. He cheerfully 
gave those noble lords who held opinions 
different from his own, credit for the purity 
of their intentions: all that he asked in 
return was, that an equally charitable in- 
terpretation should be given of the conduct 
of those who thought otherwise than they 
did. Those noble lords should bear in 
mind, that violent statements and vehe- 
ment speeches could not serve any cause ; 
that the public mind would be best en- 
lightened by temperate arguments, and 
could only be disturbed by inflammatory 
declamation. The peculiar relation in 
which he stood to the throne, made him 
feel strongly the necessity of replying to 
those arguments, if arguments they could 
be called, founded on the law of succession. 
It was asserted, that the present sovereign 
would have no right to his throne if he 
consented to admit the Catholics to a 
political equality with their Protestant 
fellow-subjects. Could any man possessing 
common-sense believe such a doctrine. 
If it were necessary, he would repeat what 
he had said on that point on a former oc- 
casion; but his noble friend (earl Grey), 
and a noble baron near him (Holland), had 
so exhausted the whole question that any 
| thing he could offer on the subject would 
_not only be useless, but might tend to 
| weaken their arguments. He would, there- 
| fore, without further comment, fling away 
‘the opinions that had been broached 
| respecting the succession of the Crown : 
indeed, he was convinced that those who 
asserted them did not believe them, but 
only used them to serve a momentary 
purpose, while they secretly laughed in 
their sleeves. Noble lords, without asking 
what was to be done, argued as if the in- 
tended measures were actually before 
them. How, he asked, could any noble 
lord venture to reason on a subject, with 
the precise nature of which they were not 
then acquainted? Until the question was 
before the House, he must deprecate all 
prematitre discussion. 

The Bishop of Bristol said, he thought 
the royal duke had been misinformed, 
with regard to the petition,to which he 
had called the attention of the House. 
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The parties to whom the royal duke had 
alluded felt it to be their duty to acquaint 
parliament with the public feeling towards 
the projected measures in favour of the 
Catholics ; and had therefore held in every 
parish a public meeting, and ultimately a 
general Meeting of all the parishes. He 
himself had taken no part in those meet- 
ings: on the contrary, he had cautiously 
abstained from all interference, thinking 
such interference to be unbecoming in one 
of his station. Some of his clergy, how- 
ever, attended, and from them, from 
letters from his own family, and from Mr. 
Daniel, one of the oldest magistrates in 
Bristol, he learned that those meetings 
were unanimous in their hostility to con- 
cession to the Catholics. 
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The few persons | 


who dissented went away, finding it hope-_ 


less to contend against an overwhelming 
majority. Attempts were made to pull 


down colours that had been hoisted, in | 


joy of the result on some of the churches, 
but they were ineffectual. The peti- 
tioners were persons of great respectability, 
whose names occupied twenty-five pages. 
and they were opposed to concession on 
grounds which he considered incovtro- 
vertible. They believed the present ruin- 
ous condition of Ireland to be owing to 


the prevalence, in that country, of the | 


Catholic religion; and so far from con- 


sidering the intended measure as one of | 
relief, they, as well as he, were convinced | 


that it would be productive of the most 
mischievous consequences. 
that faith successfully resisted all attempts 
to introduce a religious system of educa- 


The priests of | 


tion; and it was painful to reflect that | 


the rising generation would consequently 
be brought up in ignorance and super- 
stition. He declared, solemnly, that he 


held the spirit that had characterized in | 
every age the religion of the church of | 
Rome in such detestation, that he con- | 
sidered any measure likely to increase the | 


political power of its professors fraught 
with the greatest danger. hat church 
chad tampered with three articles of the 
Decalogue, and omitied the one condemn- 
ing idolatry. Its demoralizing effects 
were but too evident in Ireland, in which 
country were to be seen the sacramental 
abominations, and its other superstitious 
institutions, There were also to be seen 
tracts teeming with ruinous morality; but 
there were not to be seen the means of 
sound religious instruction. To every 
measure likely te extend the influence of 





_ then to trespass on their indulgence. 
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that church, he should always be opposed, 

The Duke of Sussex wished, in expla- 
nation, to remind the right rev. prelate, 
that in his statement he had purposely 
abstained from offering any opinion on the 
Catholic question, The present was not 
the time. When that time should come, 
if the right reverend prelate wished it—he 
would attempt to enter the lists with him, 
ifhe might sospeak, gladiator-like, and con- 
vince him of the unsoundness of his views 
of the policy of concession to the Catho- 
lics. 

The Duke of Cumberland said, he never 
rose to address their lordships with more 
painful feelings than he did at that mo- 
ment. Indeed, he begged to assure their 
lordships, that nothing but the duty which 
he owed to that House, to the country, 


_and to himself, should have induced him 


But 
feeling as strongly as he did the import- 
ance of the subject, he thoug'tt it his duty 
to let the country know—not whether he 
said this or whether he said that—but 
what he was. It was a source of painful 
regret to him to differ on any measure 
from the noble duke at the head of the 
government, with whom he had long been 
on habits of intimacy, and for whom hé 
entertained the highest respect. He 


| would put it to their lordships, whether 


they were prepared to say—for that in 
fact was the question—whether this coun- 
try was to be a Protestant country with a 
Protestant government, ora Roman Ca- 
tholic country with a Roman Catholic 
government. This was the question, and 
none other. The moment that there were 
Roman Catholics admitted into that, or 
the otherHouse of parliament, their House 
and the House of Commons, must cease 
to be a Protestant House of Peers or a 
Protestant House of Commons. Although 
as much a friend as any noble lord within 
the reach of his voice to toleration, he was 


| not prepared to admit the Catholics to 


seats in that House, to become members 
of the cabinet, to be eligible to the high 
and confidential situation of Lord Chan- 
cellor, nor to that of Lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. He was unwilling to say more 
at present, though he would confess that 
he believed there were many Roman Ca- 
tholics who were just and worthy men, 
He felt sorry that he had been called, as it 
were, somewhat out of place, to interrupt 
the regular proceeding by this avowal of 
his sentiments on this most important sub- 
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ject, It had cost him some effort; but 
he felt, considering the turn which the 
debate had taken, that this explanation 
on his part could not be avoided. 

Earl Grey observed, that if the avowal 
of the illustrious duke on a subject of 
such paramount importance, cost him 
some effort, it was not too much for him 
to say, that he had heard that avowal 
with considerable pain and deep regret, 
as far as it might be expected to produce 
an influence on a question connected with 
the} dearest, and most vital interests of 
this country. He should not, perhaps, 
have troubled their lordships on this occa- 
sion, but for a term which that illustrious 
person had introduced unhappily into his 
speech. He alluded to the statement 
made by the royal duke, that the question 
to which their attention had been drawn 
was neither more nor less than this,—was 
this country to continue a Protestant or to 
become a Roman Catholic country? Now, 
he distinctly denied that such was the 
question. If that measure of relief to the 
Catholic body would, in his mind, subvert 
the Protestant constitution of this coun- 
try, the royal duke himself could not be a 
more determined opposer of the measure 
than himself. It was not true that this 
measure was fraught with danger to, but 
it was true that it was fraught with safety, 
and was even essential to the preservation 
of, this Protestant country. It was not a 
question whether this country was here- 
after to become a Protestant or a Catholic 
country, but whether it was to be an 
united or a divided empire. This mea- 
sure, so far from subverting, was eminently 
calculated to support our Protestant con- 
stitution, against all possible divisions 
either from religious faction or political 
danger. He had been anxious to make 
these few observations, in reply to what 
had fallen from the illustrious duke, lest 
it should go forth to the public with any 
mark of authority, that the question was, 
whether this country was to be Popish or 
Protestant; while the question really was, 
whether, by the proposed measure, we 
were at length to have our differences 
satisfactorily settled, and whether a coun- 
try, otherwise weak and divided, was 
at length to become strong, united, and 
formidable. 

The Earl of Eldon observed, that if the 
noble earl who preceded him had a right 
to admit in his opening, that he felt pain 
in approaching the subject, he might well 
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regret the necessity imposed on h.m to 
address their lordships again upon it. He 
had pledged himself on the first day of 
the session to oppose the measure of Ca- 
tholic concession in every stage: nor could 
he concede upon principle, that Catholics 
should be permitted to hold high official 
situations. This he felt to be his duty, 
in conformity with those principles which 
placed upon the throne the family of the 
illustrious individual who had just ad- 
dressed them in such constitutional lan- 
guage. To those sentiments that illustri- 
ous person had done eminent justice, des- 
pite of the scandalous and unjust insinua- 
tions which had been so industriously 
circulated abroad, as to an alteration of 
sentiment in that high quarter. The 
Whigs of former days, of whom some of 
the Whigs of the present day were the 
offspring, had constantly been the ad- 
vocates of a Protestant King, a Protestant 
Government, and a Protestant Parliament. 
The present race of Whigs though the 
issue of their loins had totally lost sight 
of their original distinctive characteristic. 
He cared not whether he ever appeared 
in taat House again, but he would main- 
| tain, to his latest breath, that if they once 
permitted Catholics to enter it as Catholic 
peers it must cease to be a Protestant 
| House of Lords. For himself, he could 
treat all the obloquy he received, in or out 
of doors, with contempt. His opposition 
was founded on the principle recognized at 
the Revolution of 1688, which had placed 
the present royal family on the throne; 
and in that opposition he felt it his con- 
scientious duty steadily to persist. 

Lord Plunkett said:—He trusted that 
their lordships would give him credit for 
the assertion, that if the noble and 
learned lord who had just sat down, found 
| it necessary to premise that he had risen 
to address them with no small degree of 
pain, he himself must be insensible of the 
situation in which he felt himself placed, 
if he addressed them on this occasion 
without both pain and embarrassment. 
He felt, however, some relief from the cir- 
cumstance that the noble and learned lord 
had dealt merely in assertion, and had 
not condescended to grace his speech with 
any thing like argument. Possibly he 
might have reconciled himself to that 
course, because, in point of form, this was 
not the proper time to discuss the measure 
so repeatedly alluded to that evening. 
He would, howeyer, say, in justice to the 
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subject, and fully and positively expressing 
himself as a lawyer, that the question was 
not whether the constitution was to remain 
Protestant or become Catholic. To that 
extraordinary position of the noble and 
learned lord, he begged to give now the 
most explicit and direct contradiction 
which it was in his power to give, 
consistently with the forms of proceeding 
in that House. An illustrious person had 
that evening characterised the meditated 
concession to the Catholics as subversive of 
the constitution. Indeed, the speech of 
that illustrious person, as well as that of 
the noble and learned lord, had proceeded 
throughout on the assumption, that such 
concession was positively subversive of the 
constitution as by law established. And 
here he must once for all say, that if he 
could persuade his mind, that the measure 
was subversive of the constitution as by 
law established, he would be as determined 
an opposer of it as the noble and learned 
lord, or the illustrious duke. To that 
inference he could however never come; 
and without in the least doubting the sin- 
cerity of those who professed contrary 
sentiments to his own, he had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that he classed those persons 
amongst the worst enemies of the state, 
who would rest the basis of our constitu- 
tion on the principle of exclusion. A 
general system of misrepresentation pre- 
vailed as to the true principles which placed 
the present royal family of this country 
on the throne. The force of that which 
they had heard that night consisted not in 
the variety of the arguments, but in the 
identity of the assertion. It was reitera- 
ted for the one-hundred-and-first time with 
the same zest as when it was first broached, 
that the glorious principle of the Revolution 
of 1688 was a principle of exclusion 
against the Catholic part of thecommunity. 
He would undertake to say, that any peer 
who, like himself, should take the trouble 
to examine the records of parliament, would 
find that no such principle had been esta- 
blished at the period of the Revolution. 
The whole of the principle aimed at by the 
patriots of that day was the insuring for 
ever after a Protestant king to the throne 
of these realms. The Roman Catholic 
peers were not by that Revolution excluded 
from their seats in that House. This was 
no part whatever of the law established by 
the Revolution of 1688; but the fruit of 
bad men and bad measures. The prin- 
ciple of exclusion had been established 
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during the reign of Charles 2nd, was the 
legitimate offspring of falsehood, and ori- 
ginated in a different purpose and object. 
In fact, the 30th of Charles 2nd, was the 
act of Titus Oates, and was altogether 
founded on that long-since-repudiated 
and infamous fabrication, the Popish plot. 
It was absurd to talk of this principle 
emanating from the Revolution which 
placed the House of Brunswick on the 
throne.—And here he must cursorily 
remark, that there scarcely could be a 
piece of more audacious presumption, 
than that of denominating those clubs of 
political exclusionists by the title of 
** Brunswick Clubs.” An attempt was 
thus made to render the respect due to the 
throne subservient to the worst passions ; 
and he felt deep regret that any thing so 
unworthy should be associated with the 
name of the House of Brunswick. He 
would recommend that they should hence- 
forward be called ‘Titus Oates’ Clubs.’ 
So much, for the origin of these sacred 
laws which we had so often been told were 
passed at the Revolution to secure the 
Protestantism of the constitution. What 
then, let their lordships inquire, was the 
nature or object of that act, and; what 
were the mischiefs intended to be reme- 
died? There was then an apprehension of 
a popish successor, and the person on the 
throne was suspected to be a papist; 
which, in fact, he was, in the most odious 
sense of the word. That act would not 
have been passed, if the Bill of Exclusion 
against the duke of York could have been 
carried; but as it was known that that 
bill would never be passed, the other was 
substituted, as the riglit and perfect reme- 
dy could not be applied. That was the 
origin of the exclusion of the Roman Ca- 
tholics. It was because the parliament of 
that day could not trust the king in pos- 
session of the throne, that they, by that 
act, secured that no laws could be passed 
without perfect safety to the constitution, 
and that no one could be called to the 
House of Peers, or elected to the House of 
Commons holding the religious principles 
of the king, and therefore disposed to for- 
ward his views. Not able to attack the 
power of the throne, in order to effect 
their purpose, they took the circuitous 
course of infringing on the liberties of the 
people.— As to the glorious period of the 
Revolution, he assured their lordships that 
he had as great a reverence for the prin- 
ciples then established as any noble lord 
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in that House. But, what had been done 
by their ancestors at the Revolution? Did 
the laws then passed—did the Bill of 
Rights—say that the measures for exclu- 
ding the Roman Catholics from parliament 
were to be eternal and unalterable? No 
such thing. The Bill of Rights said, that 
the vice which existed when the laws of 
exclusion were passed should be perpetu- 
ally cured, for that the Crown should be 
perpetually Protestant. It was scarcely 
parliamentary to ask questions, and he 
thought he need scarcely put it to the 
noble duke at the head of the government, 
whether it was his intention to interfere, 
in the proposed measure, with the Protes- 
tantism of the throne. Ifthen it was 
not the noble duke’s intention, as it 
certainly was not, to touch the throne, 
‘there was no subversion of any principle 
established at the Revolution. The true 
and essential principle of the Revolution 
was the same by which, from the beginning 
of the constitution, its supporters were 
always animated, and which had given the 
same tincture to every act done to uphold 
it. The government and constitution of 
this country were, and had always been, 
essentially representative, and the people 
of every description had a full and free 
‘right to be represented, unless they were 
incapacitated by some necessity. Not 
only had they a right to seats in parlia- 
ment, but they were entitled to enjoy all the 
rights that belonged to them before they 
entered into society, by which act they 
were all confirmed, unless such as were 
excepted by a clear necessity, or by some 
general rule of expediency. It appeared 
to him that the noble and learned lord 
had fallen upon the exception, and con- 
founded it with the principle itself. At 
the Revolution our ancestors did not feel 
themselves perfectly safe. They did not 
repeal the 30th of Charles 2nd, he- 
cause they had not got rid of the terror 
of a Catholic Pretender. The Protestant 
government might have been overturned 
by a popish successor; the time was not 
yet come, therefore, for repealing those 
daws. - Did not the circumstances of these 
laws being so retained, and the history of 
their enactment, prove that they were so 
left as an anxious mark of the opinion of 
the legislators of that day, that they would 
not suffer them to be incorporated with the 
principles of the constitution. Where, 
for example, was the passage in the Bill of 
Rights which said that the laws against the 
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admission of Roman Catholics into par- 
liament should be perpetual, and that the 
oathsand declarations should still subsist ? 
It declared the possession of the throne 
to belong perpetually and unalterably to 
a Protestant king; but it nowhere said, 
that the oaths and declarations enacted to 
exclude the Roman Catholics should be 
continued, He was not to be told, then, 
that these measures would go to shake the 
foundations of the constitution. But he 
ought not to detain their lordships with 
this empty discussion, in which he had 
only groundless assertions to combat, 
though he could not refrain from adding one 
or two facts which would decisively confirm 
his statements. Some time after the Re- 
volution, atthe Union with Scotland, when 
it was sought to have these laws of Charles 
2nd incorporated into the articles of 
the Union, the proposition was rejected, 
and not rejected in silence. We had 
the positive reasons and votes of the 
Scotch Commissioners who refused to ad- 
mit it; and the words of the Act of 
Union were, that the oaths, as then re- 
quired by law, should continue until the 
United Parliament should otherwise direct. 
He did not know whether the noble and 
learned lord was aware of the fact; but if 
he looked into the history of the Union, he 
would find that the proposition was made, 
in the conferences that took place, by the 
English commissioners to the Scotch ; and 
that proposition was this—that the oaths 
and declarations required by the 30th of 
Charles 2nd should be taken by the mem- 
bers of both Houses in the United Parlia- 
ment; but the proposition being rejected, 
the Act of Union ran—that the oaths and 
declarations, as then enjoined, should con- 
tinue to be taken and subscribed, until the 
parliamentshould otherwise provide. Then 
came the Univn with Ireland; and in that 
act there was the same form of expression, 
with some verbal difference, but still requir- 
ing the same oaths to be taken until parlia- 
ment should otherwise direct. He hoped, 
therefore, that his majesty’s ministers, who 
had in their wisdom resolved to do justice 
to the Roman Catholics, would persevere 
in their intentions; the mere announce- 
ment of which had already had the effect 
of so disarming the angry feelings that 
existed in Ireland, and of inducing the 
Roman Catholics at once to retire from 
their follies, more readily by one single act 
of justice and tenderness, than by all the 
severity of the penal code, were it agaitt 
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revived. They had shewn their anxiety to 
bow with submission to the intentions held 
out by the legislature; and he trusted that 
the noble duke, before even the short period 
had elapsed which would intervene between 
that moment and the consummation of 
this great measure, would have an oppor-- 
tunity of seeing how directly it would tend 
to consolidate the strength, glory, safety, 
and happiness, of the empire. 

The Earl of Eldon observed, that, al- 
though he was certain there would be no 
lack of ingenuity or ability displayed by 
the noble and learned baron, or by the 
noble lord behind him, when the measure 
of concession came regularly before them, 
he should on that occasion, not hesitate to 
take upthe question, either constitutionally 
or historically, and grapple with either. 

Lord Redesdale said, he was decidedly 
opposed to any innovations on the consti- 
tution in favour of the Roman Catholics, 
nor could he conceive how a Protestant 
king could govern the country-surrounded 
by advisers, who were not only not Pro- 
testants, but adverse to the Protestant re- 
ligion. It was impossible that, in such 
circumstances, the king could by himself 
protect the Protestant constitution of the 
country. What had passed within a few 
years must be sufficient to convince their 
lordships, that no more important principle 
could exist, than that the king’s ministers 
should be Protestants as well as the king 
himself; for the king could not govern 
without the assistance of his ministers; as 
he did every thing by others, and nothing 
himself. Was it to be supposed, that the 
king would long act as a_ Protestant 
king should, when all his advisers might be 
urging him to the violation of the Pro- 
testant constitution ? With respect to. con- 
ciliation, he would say, it had no greater 
friend than himself. The danger of admit- 
ting Roman Catholics into parliament, cer- 
tainly depended on their number. If, for 
example, theentire House of Commons were 
composed of Roman Catholics, could any 
one doubt that the king must submit to 
whatever they might dictate? If all the 
members of that House were Roman Ca- 
tholics, the consequence would be exactly 
the same ; angi so they also would if all the 
king’s ministers were Roman Catholics. 
This was a question of degree ; and so far 
he was not unwilling to concur with the 
advocates of concession. If they could 
render it safe, he was not so adverse to 


what might be proposed, but the difficulty 
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was to make it so; for he feared that. if 
once they admitted the followers of the 
Roman Catholic religion into both Houses 
of parliament, and that the advisers of the 
Crown might be Roman Catholics, nothing 
could save our Protestant constitution 
from destruction; for it seemed to him 
the most ridiculous idea that ever entered 
the head of man, that Roman Catholics 
should support Protestantism. He consi- 
dered the acts of Unionas fundamental laws; 
and they both stipulated, that the Church 
of England, the Church of Scotland, and 
the’ Church of Ireland, should be Protest- 
ant; but he desired to know how these 
great national compacts could be kept, if 
all the members of parliament, and all the 
king’s ministers might be Roman Catho- 
lics ? If, indeed, means could be found to 
prevent the baneful influence of the Roman 
Catholic religion from controlling the le- 
gislature, then it might become a matter of 
prudence to admit them to power and to 
parliament ; but, as long as no restrictions 
of this nature could be discovered, it was 
impossible to admit them, without sacri- 
ficing the Protestantism of the constitution, 
as it had existed since the Revolution. 
The noble and learned lord who had last 
spoke, had admitted, that the object then 
was, to place a Protestant king always on 
the throne, in order that he might preserve 
the Protestant establishment in church and 
state. But when parliament admitted per- 
sons of a different persuasion, the question 
was, whether it would be Protestant or not. 
Any admission of the Roman Catholics 
would be a direct infringement of the prin- 
ciple which was fully established at the 
Revolution. He said so, because it was 
the effect of that event to continue the 
laws enacted in cgnsequence of the apos- 
tacy of Charles, 2nd and James 2nd; 
the one a concealed papist, the other 
an avowed one. He did not know 
what were the measures to be proposed ; 
but if they resembled what had been stated 
by some noble lords, there was an end of 
the constitutional principle which had made 
this country a Protestant kingdom. 

Earl Bathurst drew their lordships’ at- 
tention to the irregularity which had 
occurred in their proceedings. They had 
evidently entered into matter not imme- 
diately connected with the petition before 
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The Lord Chancellor said, he was bound 
to account to their lordships for the turn 
which their proceedings had taken, Wher 
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an illustrious duke had risen, he had 
imagined that he intended to address him- 
self to the subject of the petition; and 
having heard him at length, out of the 
respect which was due to his high rank 
and station, particularly under circum- 
stances so calculated to create unusual in- 
terest, he afterwards felt himself indisposed 
to interrupt the noble earl, who rose to 
reply to his observations. Having offered 
this by way of apology, he now felt himself 
called upon to assert, notwithstanding what 
had fallen from the noble and learned earl 
opposite, that according to his views of the 
constitution, he entertained an entirely 
different opinion from that of the noble 
and learned lord. This opinion he ex- 
pressed with the utmost deference, yet 
with great firmness. He was quite sure 
that, having examined scrupulously and 
deliberately the measure of relief contem- 
plated by his majesty’s government, no 
proposition would be made for the adop- 
tion of the legislature, which would be 
inconsistent with the constitution. He 
should ill deserve the high situation in 
which he had been placed by the kindness 
of his gracious majesty, if he could join in 
advising any measure, which could endan- 
ger the interests or well-being of this Pro- 
testant constitution. It had been said 
that, in repealing the laws affecting his 
majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, they 
would act at variance with the principle of 
those illustrious individuals who had es- 
tablished the constitution in 1688. But 
when a calm and deliberate view was taken 
of the state of Ireland especially, and of 
the whole condition of the kingdom, as 
affected by those laws, he was satisfied 
that the illustrious individuals to whom 
reference had been made, were they now 
living, would pursue the very course about 
to be pursued by his majesty’s ministers. 
Another topic had been glanced at, and 
many doubts, suspicions, and surmises, had 
been thrown out with respect to the pro- 
posed measures, as if they could in any de- 
gree affect the succession to the Crown. 
When the question came regularly before 
the House, he should be ready to combat 
with noble and learned lords; and he made 
bold to say, that there would be nothing in 
the measure which it would shortly be- 
come the duty of his noble friend at the 
head of his majesty’s government to pro- 
pose to parliament, that would, in the 
slightest degree, affect the succession to 
the crown of England. Though he en- 
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tertained a high respect for the talents and 
acquirements of his noble and learned 
friend, he felt satisfied, that he should be 
able, humble individual as he was, and in 
every respect inferior to that noble and 
learned lord, to expose and refute the ar- 
guments, by which such a position as that 
assumed by the noble and learned lord had 
been attempted to be maintained. He 
should not be justified in trespassing fur- 
ther ,on their lordships’ attention at the 
present moment; but he must protest 
against the doctrines that had been ad- 
vanced by noble lords, and against a course 
of proceeding calculated greatly to excite 
the public mind, and to lead to no good result 
whatever. On the first day of the session, 
allusion was made to the temper and mo- 
deration with which it was desirable to dis- 
cuss the question; yet, since that day, 
every possible attempt had been made to 
excite the public mind, so as to render it 
impossible to discuss it in the proper spirit. 
Was this decent or proper, when the con- 
tents of his majesty’s gracious Speech were 
considered ? His majesty recommended, 
that this great and important subject should 
be treated, when it came to be discussed, 
in a manner worthy of its importance. 
Noble lords were to consider, whether the 
disabilities under which his majesty’s Ca- 
tholic subjects laboured, could be removed, 
so far only as this could be done consist- 
ently with thefsafety of our Protestant con- 
stitution. This being the recommenda- 
tion of his majesty, the administration were 
pledged not to introduce any measure in- 
consistent with that recommendation ; and 
such being the case, he conceived it would 
have been more proper to have waited un- 
til their lordships saw the proposed mea- 
sure. If, when it was submitted to par- 
liament, it did not come up to his majes- 
ty’s recommendation, then it would be 
their lordships’ duty not to adopt it. 


Associations Suppression (IRE- 
LAND) Bixiu.] The Duke of Wellington 
said, it was now his duty to move the or- 
der of the day for the second reading of 
the bill for the Suppression of Dangerous 
Associations,—a question not unconnected 
with that which had been so much dis- 
cussed by their lordships during the last 
two hours, and, he must be permitted to 
say, So very irregularly. He intended, in 
adverting to the Association, which it was 
the more particular object. of the present 
bill to put down, to exaggerate and aggra~ 
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vate nothing. On the contrary, he would 
confine himself to a simple statement of 
facts. The true description of this Asso- 
ciation was, in his opinion, to be found 
stated in the Speech which had been de- 
livered from the throne, on the first day of 
the session.! 4 In that Speech, after ob- 
serving that the state of Ireland had been 
“< the object of his majesty’s continued so- 
licitude,” it was further observed,— His 
majesty laments, that in that part of the 
United Kingdom, an Association should 
still exist which is dangerous to the public 
peace, and inconsistent with the spirit of 
the constitution,—which keeps alive dis- 
order and ill-will amongst his majesty’s 
subjects, and which must, if permitted to 
continue, effectually obstruct every effort 
permanently to improve the condition of 
Ireland.” The Speech proceeded to say, 
—‘ His majesty confidently relies on the 
wisdom and on the support of his parlia- 
ment; and his majesty feels assured, that 
you will commit to him such powers as may 
enable his majesty to maintain his just 
authority.” Such was a just description of 
the recent state of the Roman Catholic As- 
sociation ; but he believed he was justified in 
stating, that in the original institution and 
formation of the society, on the subject of 
which it was his duty to address their 
lordships, there was nothing strictly illegal. 
The illegality subsequently complained of, 
and which it was the object of this as well 
as of a former bill to suppress, proceeded 
from its acts. Those acts consisted prin- 
cipally in levying a tax upon certain of his 
majesty’s subjects, called Catholic rent, and 
this, by means and acts of extreme violence, 
which occasioned constant heart-burnings 
and jealousies amongst his majesty’s sub- 
jects—by appointing persons to collect this 
rent—by appointing other individuals to 
be treasurers of it—further, by adopting 
measures for organising the Catholic popu- 
lation—by appointing persons to superin- 
tend that organization—and by assuming 
to themselves the government of the coun- 
try and still more, affecting to assume it. 
Besides, they expended this rent in a 
manner contrary to, and utterly inconsist- 
ent with, all law and order, and the con- 
stitution of the country. But this was not 
the least material part of the danger 
occasioned by the Catholic Association. 
Part of the isoney thus improperly ob- 
tained was spent for election purposes. 
And here he called the attention of the 
noble and learned lord, to acts proving the 
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existence in parliament of a Roman Ca- 
tholic influence, and of an influence directly 
derived from this Association. He would 
not discuss that subject further at the pre- 
sent moment, but he begged noble lords 
not to forget it, in discussing the details 
of a measure which he should have to pro- 
pose hereafter for their lordships’ adoption. 
Besides the money spent in elections, 
there were other sums (also arising out of 
the rent) spent in endeavours to contra- 
vene the due administration of justice in 
Ireland. When he made this observation, 
he fully and freely admitted the right, and, 
indeed, duty of every man to watch closely 
and vigilantly the administration of law and 
justice in this country; but, at the same 
time, he was prepared to maintain, that 
that right and duty could not be conve- 
niently and justly exercised by the mem- 
bers of a self-elected Association, having 
large sums at their command, and employ- 
ing the money which they possessed for 
the purpose of exciting a spirit of litigation 
and dissatisfaction among his majesty’s 
subjects—employing it for the purpose of 
defending some individuals—for the pur- 
pose of prosecuting others—for the purpose 
of prejudicing the first inquiries in cases 
of criminal proceaure, and unduly inter- 
fering with the administration of justice by 
the magistracy. Such had been the course 
pursued by the Roman Catholic Associa- 
tion, and it was quite obvious, that pro- 
ceedings of this description must directly 
and inevitably tend to taint the source of 
justice itself, have the effect of mixing up 
displays of party-spirit in every judicial 
decision, and shaking men’s confidence in 
the public tribunals of the law, from which 
alone all expectations of justice ought to 
proceed. He would not detain their lord- 
ships now, by detailing the effects which 
the measures of this Association had pro- 
duced upon the country. Those effects 
would come more properly under discus- 
sion ata future period, when he should 
have to state to the House the ulterior 
measures which it was the intention of his 
majesty’s government to propose for the 
adoption of the legislature. This he would 
do hereafter. But from all he had seen and 
read relative to Ireland, during the last two 
years, he was forced to arrive at this con- 
clusion, namely, that he did not believe 
there was on the face of the globe any 
country claiming the denomination of a 
civilized country, situated as that country 
now was, under the government ofhis majes- 
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ty and the imperial parliament. In the dis- 
cussions that had taken place on the sub- 
ject of the Roman Catholic Association, 
several noble lords had expressed their 
decided opinion, that the measure which 
he was about to propose, was not necessa- 
ry, because those ulterior measures an- 
nounced in his majesty’s Speech, at the 
opening of the session, were in themselves 
sufficient to put an end to the Association. 
That opinion must be founded on this 
notion,—that the Roman Catholic Asso- 
ciation spoke the language and entertained 
the opinions of the great body of the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. He must say, he 
apprehended, from the number of persons 
im the habit of attending that Association, 
the nature of the speeches there delivered, 
and the measures to which all appeared 
alike parties, that the people of Ireland at 
large had been parties to the Association. 
Some noble lords had attempted to justify, 
in some degree, the extraordinary course 
which had been pursued; but the only 
grounds on which that course could be 
justified was, by admitting, that the claims 
of the Roman Catholics were founded upon 
right. Now, he recollected the several 
discussions which had taken place in par- 
liament on the subject, and he did not 
remember a single instance, in which the 
Catholic claims had been argued on those 
grounds. They had invariably been sup- 
ported as measures of expediency, not as a 
right. On the contrary, it was argued in- 
variably as aquestion solely and exclusively 
of expediency, but never put forward as 
involving an abstract right. As the ques- 
tion of expediency stood then, the Roman 
Catholics could not be justified in being 
parties to this Association, with a view to 
effecting the removal of the civil disabili- 
ties under which they laboured. Under 
these circumstances, his majesty’s govern- 
ment was fully justified in attempting to 
earry into execution that part of the Speech 
from the throne, in which his majesty says, 
that after the suppression of the Catholic 
Association, the legislature proceed to the 
ulterior measures therein recommended. 
While upon this subject, he would trouble 
their lordships with a single observation, 
in reply to a remark that had fallen from 
his noble and learned friend, respecting a 
supposed bargain or compact, in relation 
to this subject: and in reference to this 
declaration, he could assure his noble and 
learned friend, that when he first came to 
the consideration of the whole question, it 
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appeared to him to be absolutely impossi- 
ble to take into consideration the condition 
of Ireland, with a view to the repeal of the 
Roman Catholic disabilities, without, in 
the first instance, putting an end to the 
Catholic Association. At the same time 
he could add, that he not only made no 
bargain or compact, but had held no con- 
versation with any man on the subject. 
He proposed the present bill as a _prelimi- 
nary measure ; the necessity for which was 
founded on the statements already made 
to their lordships. He considered any 
other mode of proceeding as inconsistent 
with the dignity of the Crown, and of par- 
liament ; and as absolutely necessary, in 
order to reconcile to the ulterior measure 
which he intended to propose the good and 
worthy men in this country, who viewed 
with dismay and disgust the violent and. 
unconstitutional acts of the Association. 
He entreated their lordships to consider, 
that the eyes of all Europe were upon 
them, and that they should do nothing 
which could give any man ground to be- 
lieve that, in the steps they were about to 
take, they were guided by any other motive 
than that of expediency and good policy. 
Before he proceeded to enter into a detail 
of the measures which he proposed for their 
lordships’ adoption,he wished to call their at- 
tention to what had heretofore been done,in 
order to effect the same purpose with respect 
to this and other associations. It appeared 
that, as far back as the year 1787, there had 
been associations of some kind or otherexist- 
ing in Ireland. Immediately after that 
period, however, they had fallen so much 
into disuse, that, in the year 1791, even 
the names of the members were not known: 
they seldom exceeded six in number, and 
their names were not known, either to the 
government or tothe country. Since that 
period they had rapidly increased; and 
though various measures were had recourse 
to, both by prosecutions at common law 
and under the Convention act, for the pur- 
pose of suppressing them, they were all 
unsuccessful. In the year 1824, the 
opinion was, that the Catholic Association 
was not illegal either in its constitution or 
form; a law, however, was proposed, in 
1825, for the purpose of suppressing it.— 
This law was framed by some of the most 
eminent men of the present age, two of 
whom were now in the House of Lords, 
and his noble friend on the cross bench 
(lord Eldon) was then on the woolsack.— 
This law was found to be inefficient : ‘and, 
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it appeared to him (unlearned as he was 
in those matters) not at all extraordinary 
that it was so. 
mitted fourteen adjourned meetings, at 
which any subject might be discussed; and, 
besides these fourteen days meetings, there 
were several subjects—such as religious 
worship, education, science, manufactures, 
and agriculture, which were allowed to be 
discussed at any meeting, and which did 
not come within the act. Under these 
circumstances, it did not appear extra- 
ordinary that it was impossible to carry 
the bill into execution. Indeed, the mem- 
bers of the Catholic Association openly 
declared their intention to evade it. He 
knew there were other reasons why that 
act had not been carried into execution ; 
but there was a reason to be found, which 
arose principally from the divided state of 
the government with regard to Ireland. If 
they looked at the state in which the 
Roman Catholic question stood in parlia- 
ment, from the period of the Union down 
to the present, they would see the pre- 
valence of a growing opinion in its favour. 
Mr. Pitt had, in his time, considered it 
necessary to admit, that the laws enforcing 
ineligibility upon Catholics, ought to be 
reviewed for purposes of modification; 
and under these repeated assurances of 
different eminent statesmen, a Roman 
Catholic influence had undoubtedly grown 
up in Ireland, which it was high time to 
satisfy, by a reasonable change of policy. 
For some years after this subject had at- 
tracted parliamentary attention, there were 
reasons of a highly creditable nature, both 
to individual ministers and to parliament, 
why it would have been improper and 
impolitic to have brought the measure 
forward as a measure of the government ; 
but, since the year 1811, these particular 
reasons had not been in full operation, and 
the subject, notwithstanding the divided 
state of the cabinet upon it, had been con- 
stantly discussed, and during all that time 
had been gaining ground. He was not 
prepared to describe here the mode in which 
the principle of a divided government had 
operated upon the Catholic question; but he 
defied any memberof the government, atthe 
period to which he referred, to deny that, 
whether the question before them was one of 
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out some reference to the great subject 
which was so long in agitation. The time 
had, he hoped, now arrived, when parlia- 
ment was prepared to settle it, and he 
wished \the present bill before them to be 
passed, without involving any imputation 
on any of the lords lieutenant, or their 
official advisers, who had hitherto refrained 


| from applying the coercive power of the 


law against particular associations. It 
was not, he knew, their fault, that the act 
of 1825 had remained a dead letter, but 
owing rather to the evilof the divided con- 
dition of the government, which had been 
already so much commented upon.—He 
had now stated something of the nature of 
the Catholic Associations, and of the dif- 
ferent laws which had been successively 
passed for their extinction, as well as the 
eauses why they had not been enforced. 
This brought him to the description of his 
present measure, which had the same ob- 
jects in view, and he hoped with a better 
chance of being carried into prompt effect. 
His majesty’s ministers did not pretend 
that the measure now proposed to parlia- 
ment was one which it would become par- 
liament to adopt on every occasion; on 
the contrary, they admitted it to be an 
extraordinary measure, both in its princi- 
ple and details. Their justification was, 
that as the occasion was extraordinary, 
so was it necessary the measure should be, 
which they wanted to apply as a remedy. 
Neither did they propose this measure as 
a precedent to be adopted on all other exi- 
gencies, but rather he might say, if a pre- 
cedent at all, as one to be avoided, and 
only justifiable under the particular cir- 
cumstances of the case. By the first 
clause of this bill, the Catholic Association 
was declared tobe for ever abolished. Bya 
subsequent clause, the Lord-lieutenant had 
the power of declaring any association or 
announced meeting to be illegal, and of 
appointing magistrates to proceed and dis- 
perse such association or meeting, ifitshould 
assemble contrary to hisnotice. The Lord- 
lieutenant might appoint any number of 
magistrates he pleased to execute this duty, 
but not less than two. These would have 
the power of ordering those who might at- 
tend at such meetings to disperse ; and, in 
case they did not depart within a quarter 


education for Ireland, one for an alteration of | of an hour, persons so offending would be 


the criminal law, or one for the regulation 
of tithes, this division was felt to aftect one 


| 


liable to three months’ imprisonment, upon 
conviction before two magistrates. ‘There 


and all of those topics ; in fact, that none | were other clauses which went to give 
of them could come to be discussed, with- | efficacy to the bill; such as the prevention: 
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of the collecting of money in the shape of 
rent, at or through any of the meetings 
which should be deemed by the Lord-lieu- 
tenant illegal. His noble friend had said, 
that he could see a road open to drive a 
coach and four through this act. If that 
were the case, he hoped his noble friend 
would enable him to close it in the com- 
mittee; for, as itwas on all hands desirable 
that the operation of the bill should be 
effectual, no assistance ought to be with- 
held which tended to that effect. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde expressed 
his gratification, that this bill was not 
submitted to them upon its own exclusive 
merits, but was to be coupled with others 
not of a coercive nature, and made 
part and parcel of a great measure for 
the pacification of Ireland. If this 
bill were to stand alone, he would pro- 
nounce it unnecessary, unconstitutional, 
and dangerous; inasmuch as it would put 
an end to the enjoyment of the British 
constitution in Ireland. He was convinced, 
that as long as the Jaws for the ex- 
clusion of the Catholics remained in force, 
any measure which could be introduced 
into parliament would be inadequate to the 
suppression of the union, and the sym- 
pathy of feeling which existed throughout 
unhappy Ireland. Unless they could sup- 
press the heart-burnings—unless they 
could destroy the best and noblest feelings 
of the human heart, which spurned at 
oppression—they must fail in putting an 
end to the union which subsisted through- 
out all classes of people, and which was 
produced and nurtured by their misfor- 
tunes. The present bill had, however, 
one merit, and of no slight importance, 
in his eyes; and that was its impartiality. 
It was equally directed against Catholics 
and Orangemen. He did not seek to justify 
associations in general, nor did he approve 
of the collecting of rent. He owned that 
they were perfectly incompatible with any 
principle of good government ; but he must 


say, that he thought the Catholics had | 


adopted that course, because the Orange- 
men had done so before them; and, when 


the noble duke spoke of the mischiefs of | 


such societies, he should be reminded, 
that there were societies of the same kind 
in this country as well as in Ireland. He 
trusted that the principle of impartiality 
would be fully acted upon, and adminis- 
tered with strict impartiality. Although 
he acceded to the propriety of putting down 
the Catholic Association, he could not but 
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think that it had been of some advantage 
to Ireland, and that the great measure 
which was shortly to be proposed was 
owing, in no trifling degree, to the em- 
barrassment under which the government 
felt itself, with regard to that country. How- 
ever, from whatever cause it might have 
arisen, he was willing to give this measure, 
as the forerunner of the other, his cordial 
support. 

The Earl of Longford objected to the 
Orange andthe Catholic Associations being 
compared together. There was not a sin- 
gle point in which they werealike. When, 
three or four years ago, parliament had 
declared assemblies like the Catholic As- 
sociation illegal, the Orange societies had 
separated immediately; but the Catholic 
Association, in spite of the law, and in 
defiance of its provisions, continued to 
carry on its operations, and thus to deride 
and insult the legislature. The Catholic 
Association had arrogated to itself all the 
power of a parliament, and had insolently 
derided the parliament and its laws; and 
yet it was compared to the Orange socie- 
ties, which, on the expression of the opinion 
of parliament, had dissolved themselves at 
once. ‘The first had shewn a clear deter- 
mination not to submit to the law—the 
latter had at once yielded obedience to it. 
Besides, the Catholic Association had 
usurped a prerogative which had hitherto 
been considered as the peculiar attribute 
of the Crown, and had affected to confer 
honours on their members. He knew that 
all this was mummery, but it shewed the 
animus of the Association, and formed a 
sufficient ground for passing a law to sup- 
press an Association arrogating to itself 
such power, _ It pretended to be a sort of 
government; and there was no precedent 
for such a thing, except in the existence 
of the Jacobin club, which, at the time of 
the French Revolution, exercised the 
powers of a government at the same mo- 
ment with the Constituent Assembly.— 
Even there, however, in the confusion 
which then prevailed, the co-existence of 
the two was deemed impossible, and, after 
a struggle, the club was suppressed. The 
courts of law had lately held, that a mem- 
ber of any of those joint-stock companies, 
which had lately inundated the country, 
was personally responsible for any in- 
jury the company-might commit, or for 
any contract they might enter into. 
The same principle, he thought, ought to 
be applied to the Catholic Association. 
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Every member of it ought to be made per- 
sonally responsible for any wrong commit- 
ted by the body. Their lordships had 
little idea how beneficial such a measure 
would be, nor what was the amount of 
injury done by the Association. The com- 
parison between the Catholic and Orange 
societies, he repeated, was unjust. Not 
only was there no danger in the latter, but 
their whole intention had been to protect 
the government and the people of the 
country from being overpowered by that 
Association, without the existence of which 
this bill never would have become neces- 
sary. 

Lord Teynham stated his conviction, that 
the Brunswick clubs were as dangerous as 
the Catholic Association. Several mem- 
bers of those clubs, and some of them 
members of parliament, talked of walking 
up to their knees in blood, and boasted 
that government would not dare to intro- | 
duce any measures for the relief of the 
Roman Catholics. It was the duty of the 
legislature to put down all such societies; 
for, ifthe Brunswick clubs were permitted 
to use such language, ministers would be 
unable to act. The Irish association had 
certainly been guilty of many unwarrant- 
able acts, but they had an excuse for their 
violence, which the Orange clubs could not 
plead. Since the Union those advantages 
had been withheld from the Catholics 
which they had been led to expect. He 
congratulated the noble duke on the vic- 
tory which he was about to achieve, a 
victory which, in its effects, would be more 
glorious, and procure for him more lasting 
gratitude and admiration, than even the 
victory of Waterloo. 

The Earl of Guilford said, he rose for 
the purpose of expressing his disapproba- 
tion of the measures contemplated by his 
majesty’s government, and his firm and 
unalterable attachment to the constitution 
in Church and State, which had been 
established by solemn contract, between 
those who held the power of the govern- 
ment and the people, and which the 
people felt it at once their happiness and 
their duty to obey. It was astonishing to 
conceive the surprise that was manifested 
throughout the kingdom, at the sudden 
bursting of the intelligence of this measure 
in favour of the Catholics, And the surprise 
was greater, as the measure originated 
with the very men who had hitherto de- 
clared themselves the great advocates of 
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heard those declarations had placed 
implicit reliance upon them, - believing 
the men who uttered them to be the 
steady advocates of the Protestant cause. 
Their confidence had produced such a 
degree of security in their minds, that the 
absence of petitions against the measure 
might most easily be accounted for. The 
secrecy which the noble duke had observed, 
had rather increased than diminished that 
confidence. Now, such secrecy was un- 
justifiable, if the noble duke had, for any 
length of time, entertained the intention 
of bringing forward any measure in favour 
of the Catholics. It was impossible to 
conceive that, on a subject of such vital 
importance, he had not, either shortly 
after his accession to office, or at least 
when he made his last speech last session 
upon it, some measure in his contemplation 
of the nature of that which he was now 
about to propose to their lordships. He 
did not so much complain of the change 
in the noble duke’s sentiments, as of his 
conduct in concealing that change, when 
the people were relying in confidence on 
the opinions he had formally expressed. 
When ministers, in the prosecution of such 
measures, thought it their duty to preserve 
such a secresy concerning his real inten- 
tions, they must make up their minds to 
lose the confidence of the people. In 
arbitrary governments this loss did not 
follow. In a free government, however, 
they must expect to lose all the confidence 
of the people, and must never afterwards 
hope to be able to establish any link of 
attachment between themselves and the 
country over which they were appointed 
to preside. Their lordships might recollect 
that in the course of last session, he pro- 
posed some measure with respect to. se- 
curities. He was too great a novice in 
State politics to foresee that any measure 
like the present was in contemplation. 
What use was it for their lordships to pass 
this bill to protect the constitution, if 
directly afterwards they wete to pass 
another to destroy that constitution? He 
knew it was said, the constitution was to 
be destroyed with securities ; but he could 
not conceive how the two expressions could 
be consistently used. He knew not how 
destruction and security could be applied 
to the same thing. It had been said, 
there was danger in the present state of 
things; but he confessed he did not see it 
in such a form as to render the measure 
7" contemplation necessary. He was 
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willing to admit that the state of Ireland 
was bad; but that was owing to the 
conduct of the Catholic Association. He 
could not but lament the disorder which 
reigned in Ireland ; but he did not believe 
there was any danger existing any where 
but in the attempt to abrogate the funda- 
mental laws of the realm. As to any | 
other danger, he was convinced that a | 
patriot king, relying on a loyal and faithful | 
people, might most easily overcome it. | 
There never was a measure which more | 
decidedly went to abrogate the essential | 
parts of the constitution. The bill for the | 
suppression of the Caiholic Association | 
was left unexecuted, until those mightily | 
dreadful and sanguinary societies the | 
Brunswick Clubs had associated, to ob- |! 
tain that defence which the law of the 
land did not afford them. He did not 
believe that these Clubs had violated the 
Strictest letter of the law, or of their 
allegiance. Their lordships must recollect, 
that allegiance and protection were re- 
ciprocal; and he did not think it fair to 
direct this act against the Protestant 
societies. He lamented that the sense of 
the country was not taken upon the ques- 
tion, by adissolution of parliament; but as 
that was not to be done, their lordships 
must watch overthe measure. The safety 
of the church was considered to be most 
peculiarly intrusted to their lordships’ 
care; more especially as the bishops now 
sat in their House. However that might 
be, the question was now put on an entirely 
new ground; and the constitution was to 
be subverted by those who had formerly 
upheld it. It was possible that the repre- 
sentatives of the people might have 
changed their opinions. Some of those 
representatives had been returned to their | 
present seats almost on condition of op- | 
posing the Catholic ciaims, yet they | 
ventured to retain their seats, though they 
had changed their opinions. Some had | 
undergone a sudden change within the 
last month. Were the people to be con- | 
demned toa perpetuity of evil, on account | 
of the change thus wonderfully operating 
on the minds of some of their representa- 
tives? He maintained that the circum- | 
stances under which the measure was now 
brought forward, stamped it as one of 
power, and not of justice. He would not 
trouble their lordships any longer. He 
should only say, that the great question 
was, whether excuses of this sort were to 
be admitted: into the two Houses of par- 








liament, to violate the specific rights of the 
great majority of the people? If this 
question was decided in the affirmative, 
he hoped that the old bell of St. Paul’s, 
which only rang on occasions of great 
national calamity, but which, when it 
did ring, was said to reach the ears 
of the sentinel at Windsor-castle, would 
be employed to ring the funeral knell 
of the Protestant churches of England 
and of Ireland, and of the rights and 
liberties of his fellow-countrymen. 
The bill was then read a second time. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 19. 


Roman Cartitotic Crams.—Pett- 
TIONS FOR AND AGainst.] Mr. Jonathan 
Peel rose, pursuant to notice, to present 
a petition signed by 8,500 inhabitants 
of Norwich against further concessions to 
the Catholics. He assured the House, 
that the petition was worthy of its atten- 
tion, as well from the respectability as the 
number of the persons whose signatures 
were affixed to it. 

Mr. Leycester said, he was at a loss to 
know what claim the petition just present- 
ed had to the distinction of a preliminary 
notification. If the petitioners had stated 
any thing of importance in their petition, 
it might have been a reason why this dis- 
tinction should be bestowed upon it. If 
they had proposed any well-digested plan, 
instead of the measure proposed by his 
majesty’s government, it might then have 
been entitled tothe significant notice given 
by the hon, member ; but it now appeared 
that it contained no such suggestion, but 
was drawn up in the ordinary tone and lan- 
guage of desperate delusion. It was only 
one instance more how confident men 
could be in their own opinion—so confi- 


| dent as to reject the opinions of the best 


and greatest men,—so confident as to re- 


| Ject the opinions of those persons by whom 


they had been used to swear, until the 
reason of those persons taught them to re- 
tract and to abandon their errors,—so con- 
fident as to wish to overthrow the duke of 
Wellington, and to destroy his govern- 
ment,—to pull down one duke and to put 
up another ;—so confident as to shut their 
ears to the loud calls for a measure, which 
justice and policy alike required. Of that 
measure he must be allowed to say one 
word. His opinion was, that it was the 
best, the purest, the most beneficent mea- 
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sare since the Revolution. It was a mea- 
sure of justice, of policy, of charity. It 
was not an English measure, nor a Scotch 
measure, nor an Irish measure—it was a 
British measure. It was not a Protestant 
measure, nor a Popish measure,—it was a 
Christian measure. It was a measure 
calculated to raise Ireland from that hor- 
rid abyss of misery and wretchedness into 
which she had so long been sunk, to add 
strength and stability to the empire, and 
to surround the reign of his majesty with 
additional lustre. What reign would now 
present a more glorious page in the history 
of the world? The morning of its days 
had shone upon the utter defeat of the 
greatest foreign foe that had ever threatened 
this country, and its evening would be 
marked by the destruction of the most 
formidable of domestic enemies—-the de- 
mon of religious discord. And how 
had his majesty been able to confer these 
benefits on the people? By adding sound 
intellect to patriotic feeling—by having 
in his service a man like the noble duke, 
who had a head to conceive, and a hand 
to execute; and a man like the right hon. 
Secretary of State, who was open to con- 
viction—who had the manliness to avow 
his conviction, and to perform his duty, 
in spite of the cruel kindness of his friends, 
who wished him to stumble on in their 
darkness, rather than walk erect in his 
own light. To these illustrious persons he 
would say, “‘ Macte nova virtute’—Go 
straightforward. Turn neither to the right 
nor to the left for any man; but above 
all things take no counsel from the camp 
of the enemy. Be proof against intimi- 
dation, however nonsensical—against pas- 
sion, however Protestant—against preju- 
dice, however obstinate. As the duke of 
Wellington had well said, the less they 
troubled their heads about securities the 
better. The measure might be trusted 
upon its own recognizances. There could 
be little apprehension that it would injure 
the Protestant establishments, coming as 
it did from those who by long experience 
had proved themselves to be the greatest 
friends to those establishments. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, he thought 
the hon. gentleman who presented the pe- 
tition, as well as his fellow citizens of 
Norwich, who had signed it, had some 
reason to complain of the hon. member 
for Shaftesbury, who found fault with 
the language of the petition before he 
had heard it read. From rather a longer 





acquaintance with the city of Norwich 
than that of the hon. member opposite, he 
might state, that there were two parties 
there constantly and violently opposed to 
each other, under the guidance of the 
leaders of certain clubs, generally, as 
usual in such cases, persons more abound- 
ing in zeal than in discretion. This pe- 
tition was carried about from house to 
house, and the representation made was, 
of course, that the Protestant establish- 
ments of these realms were in the most 
imminent danger. Here, however, he must 
again controvert the position of the hon. 
member for Shaftesbury, who accused the 
citizens of Norwich of an arrogant at~ 
tempt to shake the administration of the 
duke of Wellington, as he thought, from 
local and personal knowledge, he might 
venture to assure the hon member, that, 
if his grace the duke of Wellington had 
condescended to honour the citizens of 
Norwich with his confidence and had 
signified his pleasure to them, through 
the right hon. Secretary, the brother 
of the hon. member, one half of the 
procurers of signatures might have been 
persuaded to an equal activity in getting 
up a petition in the contrary sense. 
But the truth was, that the people of 
Norwich, and, he believed, of this whole 
country, were really, essentially, zealously 
Protestant; and the natural and necessary 
inference was, that there could not exist a 
shadow of a danger, in conceding to a 
small body of English Catholics their civil 
rights, or of completing the Union with 
Ireland, by receiving a limited number 
of representatives from that country of 
another religion; and those persons who 
apprehended, or stated themselves to ap- 
prehend, any great peril must have astrange 
misgiving, either of the strength or the 
excellence of the institution they profess 
to support. 

Lord Tullamore said, that at a time 
when the constitution was attacked on all 
sides-—when those whohad heenconstdered 
its supporters were labouring to sap its 
foundation—it was the duty of every in- 
dividual in the House, but more particularly 
for those members who were connected 
with Ireland, fearlessly to come forward 
and state what were their opinions on this 
subject at this awful crisis, and the 
motives which actuate them in giving their 
votes. The right hon. Secretary for the 
Home Department, thought proper, 
~ nights ago, to Jay before the House 
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communications which had been made to 
his majesty’s Government, respecting the 
state of Ireland. Now he asked that 
right hon. gentleman, in common candour, 
whether he could not have brought for- 
ward much more alarming statements 
at anytime, during the last ten years? 
That right hon. gentleman had told 
them that, ever since the last decision 
of that House, with respect to the Catholic 
claims, he had determined never more to 
be in a minority on that subject. The 
new light had burst upon the right hon. 
gentleman in the propitious month of July, 
and the miracle of his conversion was con- 
summated in August. This might be all 
very well; but he grieved that such was the 
case, for the Protestant cause had thereby 
lost one of its most able advocates. And 
yet the communications which the right 
hon. gentleman had read originated in the 
month of September, and could therefore 
have no part in a conversion which com- 
menced in July and was consummated ir 
August. The right hon. gentleman had 
stated, that he had no further information 
to give, and that it would be inconvenient 
to answer any more questions; but he 
would tell the right hon. gentleman, that 
his majesty’s ministers would fird it much 
more inconvenient to stifle the indignant 
voice of the Protestants of Ireland. He 
regretted that circumstances had prevented 
his attendance during the early stages of 
the bill for suppressing associations in 
Ireland ; but he would now say, that that 
measure bore all the marks of that danger- 
ous delusion which had beset the govern- 
ment. Though apparently intended to 
put down the Catholic Association, it was 
in fact levelled against institutions of the 
most Joyal character. That the Catholic 
Association ought to be suppressed, no one 
who had seen the inflammatory speeches 
of its members could doubt. There 
could be no doubt that to suppress it, all 
risks ought tobe run. But was this a time 
to remove the safeguards of our glorious 
constitution, when it was admitted that 
danger existed, and when the arch-agita- 
tor of Ireland had hurled the gauntlet of 
defiance at the very door of that House ? 
What was the cause of the disturbances 
and outrages in Ireland? Might they 
not, in a great measure, be attributed to a 
superabundant population, who were try- 
ing to get possession of the land? He 
believed that there would, some time ago, 
have been much less danger in admitting 





a few Catholics to seats in that House, 
than in allowing the elective franchise to 
remain as it was in the hands of an igno- 
rant, priest-ridden population. If the 
present state of affairs in Ireland was to 
be attributed to any one individual more 
than to another, it was to the right hon. 
Secretary of State. It might have been 
prevented: the Catholic Association might 
have been crushed. How had the Catho- 
lic Convention been crushed by a former 
attorney-general? By the common law; 
and by the common law, too, the Associ- 
ation might have been crushed, if it had 
not been, in a manner, legalised by what 
was called the Algerine Act. And here 
let him make an observation respecting 
the inflammatory, the rebellious, the trea- 
sonable language by which the priests had 
profaned the very altar. The priests had 
endeavoured to raise a mutiny among the 
soldiers, and to seduce the military from 
their ranks. This had taken place in 
Naas, and no notice had been taken of it. 
Under such circumstances, nothing could 
be more impolitic than to remove the dis- 
abilities which it had been thought neces- 
sary to impose upon the Catholics, Let 
the elective franchise be properly regu- 
lated, and the influence of the priests 
broken; and then, and not till then, let 
them see whether that which was now 
recommended could be effected.—Hecould 
not help adverting to the conduct which 
had been pursued bythe government. He 
regretted the change which had taken 
place in the right hon. Secretary, who 
until now had been the distinguished and 
triumphant upholder of the constitution. 
He did that right hon. gentleman the 
justice to think, that he was actuated by 
an imperious sense of duty, and that he 
had most unwillingly embarked in his 
present course; but the country loudly, 
deeply, and bitterly complained of the de- 
ception and delusion which had been 
practised on it. To begin with the hon. 
member for Derry (Mr. G. Dawson). His 
speech at Derry, considering the circum- 
stances, was uncalled for and unnecessary. 
It had been made at a festive board, 
where the hon. member was surrounded 
by constituents not his own, and where, 
though present as a mere individual, he 
had risen to wound the feelings of his 
Protestant hearers. Well might they ex- 
claim “£¢ tu Brute!” Then the right 
hon. Secretary had made a triumphant 
progress through the country, during which 
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a generous and confiding people had paid 
that homage which they thought due to 
him as the champion of the Protestant 
cause. The right hon. gentleman received 
that homage, though at the very moment 
he knew that he had abandoned all claim 
to the title of the Protestant champion. 
He wished to speak of, as he had always 
felt towards, the right hon. gentleman. 
He believed that he had acted in all sin- 
cerity, and had been induced, perhaps, to 
take this course by an excess of charity-— 
that blessed characteristic of our religion. 
If so, the right hon. gentleman was 
in the situation of those who, having stu- 
died religion most deeply, ended by be- 
coming atheists. He now came to the 
part which the noble duke had taken in 
the present transactions. In July last, he 
understood the noble duke to have declared 
that his opinions remained unchanged re- 
specting the Catholic question ; and, more- 
over he understood the noble duke to have 
said, that if he were obliged to live in 
Ireland, he would become a member of a 
Brunswick Club. In the letter of the 
duke of Wellington to the Catholic Arch- 
bishop, shortly before the meeting of par- 
liament, he recommended that the question 
should be buried in oblivion, and that the 
intermediate time should be devoted to the 
considering of the settlement of it. It 
was manifest, therefore, that at the time 
of writing that letter, there was no inten- 
tion of proposing the measure. He 
thought that these circumstances proved 
that delusion had been practised on this 
question. There was one other topic to 
which he wished to advert; namely, the 
removal of the late Lord-licutenant of 
Ireland. That noble marquis had won 
golden opinions from all sorts of men in 
that country; and, as government had 
resolved upon proposing this measure, he 
was at a loss to account for the recal of 
the noble marquis. He trusted, however, 
in justice to that noble person, that full 
information would be given to the House, 
explanatory of the circumstances. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that his hon. friend, 
the member for Newton, had so accurately 
stated what had occurred at Norwich, 
that it was scarcely necessary for him to 
offer a single word. He did not doubt 
the respectability of the signatures to the 
petition, but he begged leave to say, that 
he had been many years acquainted with 
the city of Norwich, and his opinion re- 
specting the necessity of granting emanci- 
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pation was well known there; yet he had 
never felt any hesitation to meet the 
citizens of Norwich at; the pol-booth, 
and he had never met with any thing 
more than a slight attempt at opposition, 
which he himself had been able completely 
to put down; and, if there should be any 
necessity to go to the poll to-morrow, he 
had no sort of fear as to the result. He 
would inform the House of the reason 
why no petition of an opposite nature to 
the one now under consideration had been 
presented A body of persons calling 
themselves the friends of civil and religious 
liberty declared to him, that if there were 
any occasion, under the circumstances of 
the case, to petition parliament in favour 
of the Catholics, a petition to such effect 
would be prepared; but seeing that the 
question had been taken up by his majesty’s 
ministers, and as they believed in all sin- 
cerity, they thought it would be su- 
perfluous to petition. He wished to say 
one word with respect to the general ques- 
tion. The noble lord, and a variety of other 
gentlemen chose to call themselves ex- 
clusively the Protestants. Now he beg- 
ged leave to say, that he believed himself 
to he quite as good and as zealous a Pro- 
testant as any of them. He was quite as 
adverse from, and as opposed to—and he 
believed a great deal more—the theological 
opinions of the Roman Catholics, than any 
of those gentlemen. He would not, there- 
fore, suffer any gentlemen to assume to 
themselves the exclusive name of the 
Protestants, because they would confine 
the Roman Catholics within limits in 
which, he thought, no sect of religionists 
ought to be confined. He wished for the 
preservation of the Protestant religion, 
only as long as it could maintain itself by 
its own strength and by argument, and 
not by those securities, as they were called, 
which were no less contemptible than 
unjust, 

Mr. Sturges Bourne expressed his dis- 
appointment on hearing the petition read, 
after the notice which had been given re- 
specting it. He had seen, the other night, 
the noble lord who represented the county 
of Buckingham present petitions from 
almost every parish in that county, without 
any notice given on the subject; but, as a 
notice respecting this petition from Nor- 
wich had been given, he had expected 
to hear the petitioners state that they were 
well acquainted with the state of Ireland, 
and with all the circumstances of that 
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country which bore on the tranquillity, 
peace, and prosperity of this; and not 
merely that the good people of Norwich 
were sincerely attached to the Protestant 
religion, and entertained a great abhorrence 
of the Roman Catholic faith. He did 
not think that such a petition required 
any notice. 

Mr Jonathan Peel apologized to the 
House, if he had been guilty of any im- 
propriety in giving notice of his intention 
to present the petition. He had done so 
merely that his hon. colleague, and other 
gentlemen who were connected with Nor- 
wich, might have an opportunity of saying 
what they might think proper on the 
subject. 

Mr. Leycester rose to repel the attack 
made by the noble lord on the right hon. 
Secretary, for having deluded the people, 
with respect to the sentiments he enter- 
tained on the Catholic question. The 
right hon. gentleman did not do any thing 
to delude any one; and if there was any 
person deluded, he was deluded solely by 
his own folly. That right hon. gentleman 
remained silent when bigotry endeavoured 
to provoke him to declare his sentiments. 
From that silence he (Mr. Leycester) had 
drawn the inference, not that his senti- 
ments were the same on the Catholic ques- 
tion, but that they were changed; and he 
had stated that such was the inference he 
drew, in a speech which he delivered at a 
Whig club in Cheshire in October. 

Lord Ebrington presented several peti- 
tions from Devonshire, in favour of Ca- 
tholic emancipation. The noble lord 
hoped he might be allowed to express 
his gratification at the prospect which 
now opened, of the prayer of these peti- 
tioners being carried into effect, by a 
final and satisfactory settlement of the 
Romana Catholic claims; and, in expressing 
his joy at this prospect, he could not re- 
frain from paying the tribute of his gra- 
titude and applause to the government; 
and to no member of it more than to the 
right hon. Secretary. Convinced as that 
tight hon. gentleman now was of the 
necessity of the measure, he had done 
himself the greatest possible honour, by 
the manly way in which he had come for- 
ward and avowed his opinion. While he 
was on his legs he might, perhaps, be 
allowed to say a few words in reference to 
a bill whieh had passed that‘House. Dis- 


approving as he did in toto of the pro- 
visions of that bill, he had yet abstained 
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from taking any part in the discussions 
respecting it, because he was unwilling to 
offer any opposition to the measure, 
which he was told formed a necessary 
preliminary step to the great measure of 
conciliation. Now, however, as that bill 
had passed, and had become inoperative, 
as far as the Catholic Association was con- 
cerned, by the dissolution of that body, 
he trusted he might be allowed to express 
his opinion on the subject. They had 
heard much of the violent and seditious 
language used in that association. He 
had taken no part in the discussions of 
that body, and he certainly did not mean 
to defend every thing that had occurred 
there: but he believed that more violent, 
more intimidating, and more seditious 
language than had ever been uttered in 
the Catholic Association had been express- 
ed at some of the meetings of the loyal 
Brunswick clubs. He trusted that, as by 
the provisions of that bill large powers 
were given to government, they would be 
employed in putting down all dangerous 
associations: and he hoped that, as one 
association against which that bill was 
directed, was put down, those to whom 
the carrying of its provisions into effect 
were intrusted would put down all associa- 
tions which should be found dangerous to 
the public peace. He should not do 
justice to the motives which led him to 
join the Catholic Association, if he did not 
express his opinion, that the influence 
established by the Association had mainly 
contributed to preserve peace and tran- 
quillity in Ireland. He believed, on his 
conscience, that while the Association 
stirred up all the energies of the Catholic 
population to support their’common cause, 
it at the same time taught them not to 
look to brute force for relief, but to that 
source through which it could alone prove 
a benefit to themselves, and a blessing to 
the empire at large. 

Mr. Brougham presented a_ petition 
from Bristol, in favour of Catholie 
emancipation. He believed there was 
another petition of an opposite nature 
from the same city which was more nu- 
merously signed. The petition, however, 
which he had the honour of presenting, 
was signed by one thousand seven hun- 
dred persons; and he would take upon 
himself to say, that there were many per- 
sons among the petitioners of the highest 
respectability, The petition had onl 
been allowed to remain two days in Bristol, 
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Had it continued longer there, it would 
have been signed by three or four times 
the number. 

Mr. Bright said, that, though opposed 
to the opinions expressed in the petition, 
he thought it his duty to bear witness to 
the respectability of the signatures. He 
was bound at the same time to say, that 
the majority of the people of Bristol were 
opposed to further concessions to the Ca- 
tholics, His own opinion had always 
agreed with theirs on that subject; and 
he saw no reason to alter it from any 
circumstances which had arisen since 
the question was last discussed. 

Mr. Hart Davis concurred with his 
hon. colleague, that there was in Bristol 
a decided majority against the Catholic 
claims. The petition which was now lying 
for signature in that city had already 
twenty-five thousand names affixed to it. 

Mr. Brougham said, he was commission- 
ed to present a petition of an opposite 
nature from an individual of the name of 
John Joseph Stockdale. The petition was 
respectfully worded, and he thought it his 
duty to present it to the House. The 
petitioner stated, that he had been more 
than any other person instrumental in 
circulating books, tracts, and other pamph- 
lets against the claims of the Roman Ca- 
tholics to political power, and that in so 
doing he had expended large sums of 
money in support of Protestant ascen- 
dancy. He further stated his belief, that 
there existed a conspiracy in the cabinet 
and in the parliament, having for its object 
the introduction of Popery and misrule 
into this kingdom. He advised that all 
traitors should be dismissed from the 
king’s councils, and feared that if his 
advice were not acted on, the most lament- 
able consequences would ensne; and 
that, amongst the rest, the allegiance 
which the people of England at present 
owed to his majesty would be cancelled. 
The learned gentleman observed, that the 
petitioner made no allusion to the House 
of Savoy, which was supposed to be next 
in succession in the event of the reign- 
ing family abdicating, nor did he pray 
for the dissolution of parliament, but in 
every other respect his sentiments perfectly 
accorded with the doctrines which had 
been promulgated elsewhere. However 
offensive the language of the petition 
might be to the feelings of individuals, 
there was nothing to prevent its being 
received by the House, 
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IMPRISONMENT FoR Dest ON Mrsne 
Process.] Mr. Hume said. that it was now 
two years since he had had occasion to call 
the attention of the House to the defective 
state of the Law respecting debtor and 
creditor. In the course of the last three 
sessions, he had selected from the papers 
on the table of the House, details which 
shewed the extent and magnitude of the 
evil of which he had complained. He had 
stated the inferences to be drawn from 
these details, and he had expressed a hope, 
that ere this, his majesty’s government 
would have seen the propriety of something 
being done to put a stop to a grievance of 
a very serious nature. The evil was ex- 
tensively felt, both immediately and in its 
collateral and distant effects. Whilst this 
country boasted advantages superior to all 
others — whilst it specially boasted the 
superior protection afforded to the person 
of the subject—the fact was, that with re- 
spect to debt, there was no country in 
which personal liberty could be so easily 
destroyed, and upon such trifling grounds, 
as in England. Whether strictly by law 
or not, it was undoubtedly the fact, that a 
practice had grown up by which an indi- 
vidual, on the plea of debt, could confine 
another, whether that debt might prove on 
investigation, to be correctornot. By the 
present practice, any individual was allow- 
ed, on oath, to charge another with debt, 
and to arrest him, upon an affidavit which 
could not be taken or admitted in a court 
of justice, for in such a court the plaintiff 
would not be allowed to make affidavit in 
his own cause, or to give oath whether the 
debt was due or not. He did not intend 
to state all the hardships growing out of 
such a practice; but he must say, that it 
had been his expectation, and he believed 
the expectation of the public, that the 
Commission of Law Inquiry would have 
taken the whole matter under its consider- 
ation. At least, he felt convinced, that it 
was quite impossible that the right hon, 
Secretary for the Home Department could 
be aware of the great extent and serious 
nature of the evils under the existing sys- 
tem, and not feel desirous of putting an 
end to them, There were now lying on 
the table of the House, returns on the 
subject for four successive years. The 
object of the motion he was about to sub- 
mit to the House was, to bring upon the 
table a continuation of those returns, in 
the same form as those of which the House 
was already in possession. When the 
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whole of the papers should be on the table, | no country but England did this practice 
they would establish whether there had |exist. It was a great reflection on the 
been an increase or a decrease of the evil, | right hon. gentleman, that he had not 
and would justify further measures in | taken into consideration these evils. He 
relation to the subject. A strange notion | saw no reason why, in a matter so simple, 
unaccountably prevailed in this country, | he should not have directed the attention 
that to imprison the person was the | of the law officers to the subject. He 
best mode of obtaining the payment of | begged particularly to press on the right 
a debt, and in every respect better than | hon. gentleman, that ifhe would agree to 
having recourse to the effects and property , increase the sum, he would immediately 
of the individual. But the chief evil of | lessen the evil. Of the number he had 
the practice existing in England was, that | mentioned, four thousand, one hundred 
the families of debtors were destroyed. and fifty, were for debts under 50/. If, 
Persons who were not criminal, but only | instead of 20/, the sum was raised to 502, 
unfortunate, were subject to arrest, and | individuals would be less willing to arrest. 
were exposed to the contamination and | He had consulted the most respectable 








degradation which were the necessary con- | attorneys, and there was not one of them 


sequences of confinement in the gaols of 
this country. In many respects, it was 
’ shameful, to allow the gaols to continue in 
their present state. He had not pressed 
upon the House any arrangement for the 
abolition of arrest for debt upon judgment, 
or after due inquiry by courts of law; but 
he had pressed on the House, and he did 
expect that the right hon. Secretary would 
also have pressed upon it, the rational and 
fair proposition of abolishing the power of 
arrest under Mesne Process. In Mesne 
Process the allegation might be from spite, 
and under a consciousness that the im- 
puted debtor did not, honestly, owe a 





single shilling. The result of the returns 
on the table was a conviction, that the 
present state of things could not long con- 
tinue. In the five principal prisons of the 
metropolis—the King’s Bench, the Fleet, 
Whitecross-street, the Marshalsea, and the 





prison in Horsemonger-lane—there were 
committed, in 1827, not less than five | 
thousand, nine hundred, and fifty-nine | 
prisoners for debt; and on the Ist of, 
January, 1828, there were one thousand, | 
five hundred, and fifteen persons within | 
the walls of those prisons. Those who 
knew the want of accommodation in the | 
prisons might judge of this fertile source | 
of demoralization. Four thousand, one | 
hundred and seventy persons were in con- 
finement upon Mesne Process. One thou- 
sand, seven hundred and ninety-nine were , 
committed upon judgments. The liberty 
of that number of individuals had been | 
sacrificed without that care and attention, | 
which in all other cases, the constitutional 
liberty of Englishmen had a right to expect. | 
In Scotland, France, Holland, America, | 
and even in our colonies, the Canadas, | 
nothing of the sort could take place. In. 


who had not given it as his opinion, that 
arrest on Mesne Process ought to be 
abolished. He thought it right, also, to 
notice the extent of imprisonment, that 
had taken place under the Court of Re- 
quests during the last five years. The 
number was considerable, but by no means 
so large as he had expected it to be. Still 
the House would bear in mind, that these 
unhappy persons were confined for debts 
averaging only sixteen or seventeen shil- 
lings, Thus, men were confined one day 
for every shilling they owed, while the 
country was, in most cases, put to the ex- 
pense of supporting them while in prison, 
and their parishes burthened with the 
maintenance of their families. It ap- 
peared also by the returns, that there were 
not less than one hundred and sixty-four 
persons in England who had the power of 
committing to gaol upon allegation of 
debt. In Ireland, the evil, if any thing, 
was more severely felt. By the returns, it 
appeared, that of six hundred and sixty 
individuals, three hundred and fifty were 
confined for debts under 20/.; one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine under 50. ; and the 
remainder for debts above 50/. In Ire- 
land, the expense of the gaols was very 
considerable, and the five prisons of Dub- 
lin were a serious charge to the govern- 
ment. He believed, that three out of 
every four arrests proceeded more out of 
spite or revenge than from any hope of 
payment of the debt. It appeared, also, 
that in the year 1827, there had been 
twenty-three thousand five hundred and 
fifteen writs, issued from the Secondary’s- 
office of London and Westminster, of which 
eleven thousand, three hundred and seven- 
teen had been executed. In addition to 
these, one thousand, four hundred and 
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eighty-nine had been issued by the Lord 
Mayor’s Court in the city; the total num- 
ber would thence appear to exceed twenty- 
five thousand and four. Thé expenses of 
these arrests, including the attorney, the 
sheriff’s officers, the lock-up house, and 
incidents, could not be estimated under 
59,000/.; and much of this fell on the 
poorest class of people. When a person 
was driven to the Insolvent Act, to get 
clear of such debts, the expense was about 
15/.; with the loss of time and character, 
and the ruin of the family of the debtor, 
without any benefit to the creditor. The 
Society for the Relief of persons imprison- 
ed for Small Debts, had, in the last year, 
discharged forty-three thousand, three 
hundred and ninety-nine debtors, involving 
the actual comforts and welfare of one 
hundred and forty-seven thousand, six 
hundred persons. The House would 
be surprised when he stated, the small 
sums at which they were relieved, that a 
law could exist tolerating incarceration. 
Including all the expenses of the Society, 
the average sum to relieve these forty- 
three thousand, three hundred and ninety- 
nine debtors, was only 2/. 14s. 83d. He 
had been informed, that some societies had 
come to the resolution of not arresting for 
debt, the expenses being so great. This 
was a sad state of the law, and he trusted, 
the right hon. gentleman would permit a 
bill to be brought in to remedy the evil. 
In the mean time, he would move for a 
“return of the number of prisoners con- 
fined for debt in the five gaols of the me- 
tropolis, in the year 1828, distinguishing 
those in custody on Mesne Process, from 


‘those on judgments entered up, and for 


costs of suits,” &c. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he had not 
the slightest objection to the production of 
the returns. He acknowledged the sub- 
ject to be important, and deserving of 


serious consideration ; but he could not ad- | 


mit that there was any ground of reflec- 
tion on the government. It was often very 
difficult to foresee all the consequences 
of a wide and extensive alteration of a 
law which had existed for ages. The 
Solicitor-general had last year introduced 
a bill, depriving a creditor of the power of 
apprehending a debtor for any sum less 
than 207. The law was formerly confined 
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the hon. member would then have a much 
better ground fox proposing the extension 
of its principle, than any arguments de- 
rived from theory and inference made 
a priori. He was certainly inclined to 
think, that the best’ mode of coming to a 
satisfactory conclusion on the subject, 
would be by directing the attention of a 
commission to it. He begged to remind 
the hon. member, that the consequences 
which were predicted from legislating on 
| these matters did not always follow. No- 
| thing at first appeared more equitable than 
| the practice of the Insolvent Court, where 
the debtor undertook to give up all his 
present property, and to abandon his fu- 
ture gains, until his debts were liquidated. 
The hon. member must, however, be aware, 
that even in the working of the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Act, great frauds were commit- 
ted, and that the sums actually recovered 
hardly, on an average, exceeded a farthing 
in the pound. This operated to the great 
destruction of that fair confidence and 
credit between man and man, which ought 
to exist in the transactions of life. The 
legislature ought to be cautious in inter- 
fering in such subjects. In saying this 
he was not giving any opposition whatever 
to the motion; and he would further say, 
that if no inconvenience should result 
from the recent alteration of the Law of 
Arrest, the principle might be further 
extended. 

Mr. Hume contended, that a law enact- 
ing and enforcing, in all cases, a cessio 
bonorum would be much more beneficial 
for debtor and creditor than the present 
system of imprisonment, which, in most 
cases, ruined the debtor, and gave the cre- 
ditor no advantage. 

Mr. Robert Grant was of opinion, that 
the whole of the law relating to imprison- 
ment for debt, was deserving of serious con- 
sideration. With respect to the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court, it was high time to revise 
the whole system, when it appeared that 
the proceedings in those Courts did not 
realize one farthing in the pound for the 
creditor. 

Mr. Lott expressed a hope, that sucha . 
revision might take place, and that means 
might be devised for allowing debtors to 
surrender their property without the ruin 
and disgrace of being obliged to remain in 

















to sums under 10/. The proper course |ga prison for a certain time as at present ; 
would be, to watch the progress of that | but if arrest on Mesne Process were abo- 
measure ; and if it was ascertained that no | lished, he hoped some summary process 
practical inconvenience resulted from it, | would be devised for recovering small 
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sums, otherwise the remedy would bea 
protection to the debtor, at the expense of 
-the honest creditor. 

The motion was then agreed to. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, February 20. 


Roman Catuotic Craims—PEtI- 
TIONS FOR AND aGainst.] The Mar- 
quis of Downshire said, he had a petition 
to present in favour of the Catholic Claims, 
which was forwarded to him from Ireland 
by a gentleman who stated himself to he 
an alderman of the city of Limerick. The 
petitioner, with whom he was perfectly un- 
acquainted, stated, that, up to the present 
period, he was a violent opposer of the 
Catholic claims, and had been an official 
member of a Brunswick club; but he ex- 
pressed his contrition for the part he had 
acted, and now declared himself a perfect 
convert to the contemplated measure of 
relief. The petitioner, who stated himself 
to be Alderman Watson, concluded by de- 
claring his opposition to the Catholic 
claims to have arisen more for the purpose 
of pleasing his majesty’s government, than 
with a view of keeping down the Roman 
Catholics. 

The Earl of Limerick said, that from his 
knowledge of the gentleman whose signa- 
ture the petition bore, he could not 
sufficiently express his astonishment at its 
contents; for, if there were a man more 
than another hostile to the Catholic claims, 
he should expect the worthy alderman to 
be the man. The whole tenour of the pe- 
tition appeared to him extremely marvel- 
lous. He could not avoid expressing his 
strong suspicions that it was a hoax. 

Lord King observed, that, whatever rea- 
sons the noble earl had for thinking the 
petition to be a hoax, he thought he could 
give him one good reason for its not being 
such ; for, if so, it would have been placed 
in the hands of one of the late converts, 
and not given to a noble lord who had so 
long advocated the cause of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. 

Lord Holland rose to present sixteen 
petitions, all praying their lordships to take 
the laws into their consideration, with a 
view to their repeal, which imposed dis- 
abilities on the Roman Catholics. Thir- 
teen of these petitions were from Protest- 
ants of this part of the united kingdom, the 
other three were from Roman Catholics in 
different parts of Ireland. He stated the 





object of all the petitions generally, in or- 
der to save their lordships and himself 
trouble in repeating it in detail; but there 
were two of tthe petitions to which, on ac- 
count of the character and station of those 
who had signed them, he thought it incum- 
bent on him more especially to call their 
lordships’ attention. The first of those 
two petitions came from that respectable 
body of men, the Dissenting Ministers of 
the three denominations in and adjoining 
to the Metropolis, It was true that this 
body was not invested with any legal au- 
thority, it had no corporate seal, no legal 
corporate existence—it received no actual 
official emolument—it held no official si- 
tuation—-it had no authority over others— 
no claim even to any authority, except that 
derived from the piety, the virtue, the 
great learning of many of its members. 
He was sure that they themselves would be 
the last men to assume any authority they 
did not legally possess, but he might say 
for them, besides that authority which they 
possessed, and their own virtues, that they 
were persons who had long been recog- 
nised by the government, and that they 
were the descendants of those men who had 
separately negociated, through the medium 
of the illustrious Locke, with the govern- 
ment, for that Toleration Act which was 
the corner-stone of that great edifice he 
hoped now to see completed, They were 
the successors and representatives of a 
learned and virtuous body of men, long 
eminent in our history for their attachment 
to the great principles of civil and religious 
liberty, and for their affection and loyalty 
to the family on the throne. It was not 


| his intention to enter at large into their 


tenets ; but were any of the right reverend 
prelates in their lordships’ House, they 
could allow him to say, that there was no 
class of men in the country more firmly 
devoted to his majesty’s family, and more 
conspicuous for their learning, than the 
Protestant Dissenters. So strongly had 
their attachment to that family been 
evinced on many occasions, that it was 
customary for its members, on their acces- 
sion to the throne, to receive, from the 
Protestant Dissenters, at the throne,, the 
congratulations of that body. They were 
the descendants of the old Protestant 
Dissenters, who had long been distinguished 
for their wealth and respectability, and who 
now amounted, as he was informed, to not 
less than three millions and a half of per- 
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Methodists. ‘The petition eminently de- 
served their lordships’ attention, because 
it was the opinion of men who had been, 
on all oceasions, conspicuously opposed in 
their doctrines to the Church of Rome, en- 
tertaining opinions the very reverse of that 
Church, and who had not only been 
forward in detecting the errors of that 
Church, but had been at times ready to 
expose the false assertions of civil and ec- 
clesiastical tyranny, and forward to resist 
it. The body consisted of ninety-one or 
niuety-three members, and sixty-three of 
their names were affixed to the petition. 
The petition had been agreed to at a pub- 
lic meeting of the body, and the votes in 
favour of it were about three to one. No 
petition from any body of Protestants 
could more deserve their lordships’ at- 
tention, than one from the descendants of 
those Protestants, among whom were found 
a Watts, a Doddridge and a Lardner.— 
The second petition was from a corporation 
with which he had the honour to be con- 
nected—the corporation of Nottingham— 
which had long been conspicuous for their 
firm attachment to the principles of civil 
and religious liberty. It was the first 
corporation to address Prince William on 
his coming to this country. 
————_—_ 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 20. 


Roman Catuyoric Craims—New 
Writ rortuHeE UNIVERSITY OF OxrorRD.] 
Mr. Estcourt moved a New Writ forthe Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in the room of the right 
hon. Robert Peel, who had accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

General Gascoyne said, he most highly 
approved of the step taken by the riglit 
hon. Secretary, in thus vacating his seat. 
Having departed from the principles on 
which he was elected as a fit person to 
represent the University of Oxford, the 
right hon. gentleman very properly gave 
his constituents an opportunity either of 
confirming their former choice, or of re- 
tracting «their approbation, and rejecting 
him, What the conduct of that body 
would be, it was impossible for him to say; 
but this he would say, that the right hon, 
gentleman, in thus giving his constituents 
an opportunity of exercising their judg- 
ment, had set a laudable example to other 
members of the House, whose minds had 
been changed by the new lights which had 
broken in upon them with respect to the 
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Catholic question, and that example, he 
hoped, they would follow. He was weil 
aware that any thing which he could say 
on the subject would make but little im- 
pression; but he wasof opinion, that when 
the day came, and in all human _ proba- 
bility it was not so far distant as hon. 
members might suppose, when they would 
be called on to account for the manner in 
which they had discharged their trust, that 
day would be found to be a day of retribu- 
tion for political apostacy, and those who 
had retrograded from their principles would 
be visited with the disapprobation, if not 
with the honest anger, of those by whom 
they had been sent to parliament. He 
hoped that differences of political opinion 
would not sever the ties of private and 
social feeling; but he could not help feel- 
ing that those who deserted their principles 
must be, in some degree, lessened in their 
political estimation; and if they possessed 
the feelings which they ought to have, 
they must be lessened in their own. He 
believed that this change arose from a 
competition between place and consistency ; 
but for his own part, he would as soon put 
place in competition with consistency, as 
he would put glass in competition with 
marble. He feared, however, that those 
who had ulterior considerations in view, 
would be very far from following the ex- 
ample of the right hon. gentleman, 

Mr. Hobhouse said, it was something 
extraordinary, on a motion for a new writ, 
to offer any observations ; at the same time, 
he had no doubt that the gallant general 
was justified in taking that opportunity of 
making such remarks as suggested them- 
selves to him; and he also begged leave, 
as well as the gallant general, to say a few 
words. He, and he believed every one 
else, could not but approve of the conduct 
of the right hon. gentleman, in giving his 
constituents an opportunity of reconsider- 
ing his conduct with respect to this great 
question. Since he had the honour of a 
seat in that House, he had thought it in- 
dispensable, for the welfare of the country, 
that the tie between the representative and 
his constituents should be as close as pos- 
sible; and therefore he had constantly 
advocated the great principle of parlia- 
mentary reform. Now, he trusted that 
the gallant general would endeavour to 
carry into effect the principle which he had 
that evening laid down, when any gentle- 
man brought forward the question of par~ 
liamentary reform, and that he would give 
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that question his support. The gallant | 
officer had argued on the principle, that | 
‘the closest tie should subsist between the 
representative and his constituents; and 
therefore those who advocated parliament- 
ary reform ought not only to claim his 
‘vote, but the votes of others who now, for 
the first time, seemed to conceive that that 
House did not fully represent the people 
in parliament. They said, in fact, not 
only that that House did not represent the 
people, but that it never could; and the 
members who composed it were described 
as “degenerate senators,” and were told 
that a penal law ought to be put in force 
to dissolve the House. If the gallant 
general meant to be consistent, if he wished 
really to support the principle on which 
the right hon. gentleman had vacated his 
seat, he was bound to assist in carrying 
into effect any sound, moderate, rational 
plan of reform. Rather strong words had 
been used by the gallant officer, in speak- 
ing of those whose opinions were altered 
on the Catholic question. When the 
gallant general spoke of political apostacy, 
he thought the right hon. gentleman and 
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would laud and admire the conduct of 
those men who had manfully placed them- 
selves in the gap, and performed their duty 
towards their constituents and their 
country. ; 


Army Estimates.] On the order of 
the day for going into a committee on the 
Army Estimates, 

Mr. Maberly said, that although the 
attention of the House was now engaged 
by the consideration of a topic of engross- 
ing interest, he felt it to be his imperious 
duty to address a few observations on the 
financial situation and prospects of the 
country. His attention to this subject was 
particularly excited upon the present occa- 
sion; as from the announcement that had 


| been already made by ministers, there was 


no prospect of the Finance Committee 
being renewed ; at least, not of its being 
revived in sufficient time to have any ma- 
terial and beneficial effect upon the Esti- 
mates of the present year. He would 
recal the attention of the House to the 
circumstances under which the Finance 
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| Committee had been proposed originally 


others who, in this great crisis of danger, | by Mr. Canning, who held out a promise 
had seen the necessity of altering their | of the fullest and fairest opportunity of 
course, hardly deserved to be so attacked. | investigation being made into all the 
In his opinion, the time would come when | branches of the public expenditure, with a 
the events which would be produced by | view of ascertaining what revenue was 
the success of this great measure would | really available to the several departments 
show the gallant officer, that his fears for | of the expenditure of the country. In the 
the welfare of his country were unfounded ; subsequent session of parliament, the right 
and he believed that the more the people hon. Secretary for the Home Department 
of this country became acquainted with had come down to the House with a mes- 
the effects of the proposed alterationin the | sage from the Crown, recommending the 
law, the more they would be satisfied with | fullest and most satisfactory inquiry into 


the conduct of those who came forward, at 
the risk of private and personal character, 
at the sacrifice of private friendship, in 
spite of opposition and of entreaty, man- 
fully to do their duty towards their king 
and country. The right hon. gentleman 
who had given rise to this conversation 
had, a few nights since, in justifying the 
course which he had taken, quoted what 
was said by an ancient poet, in describing 
the conduct of an able general— Non 
ponebat enim rumores ante salutem ;” 
and, as the right hon. gentleman was not 
present, he would add the succeeding line— 
“Ergo postque, magisque viri sic gloria 
crescet.” Such, he believed, would be the 
case. He was quite certain that the fears 
entertained by some good lovers of their 
country would prove unfounded; and that 
the time would come when the country 


all the branches of the revenue and expen- 
diture of the country. The hon. member 
proceeded to read a passage from the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman, to 
shew that it was the desire of ministers that 
the most ample and complete investigation 
should take place into the finances of the 
country ; and certainly the appointment of 
the members of the committee was calcu- 
lated to carry the declared objects of the 
government into effect. Now, with respect 
to Finance Committees, there had been 
five; but none of the preceding ones had 
terminated in so unsatisfactory a manner, 
and with less advantageous results to the 
country, than the committee appointed 
last year. The fate of the other committees 
was different from. that of the last year. 
They were permitted to proceed finally to 
their report, But with respect to the com« 
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mittee appointed last year, they were 
stopped almost in the beginning of their 
proceedings. True, they had sat frequently 
during the last session; true, they had 
collected a deal of evidence upon several 
branches of the revenue ; but they had not 
proceeded to that final completion of their 
labours which would render their inquiries 
beneficial to the country. If the govern- 
ment intended to give effect to those 
inquiries, why was the committee not re- 
appointed? If ministers saw the necessity 
of this investigation being prosecuted with 
effect, why not continue it? As to the 
labours of the committee, he could safely 
say, that the utmost anxiety had been 
manifested by them in the prosecution of 
the work intrusted to their charge. There 
was a constant attendance of from eighteen 
to twenty members, and although there 
was great delay, in the early stages, in 
procuring the necessary information from 
the various public establishments, towards 
the close of the session theiy proceedings 
were more speedy. As far as they had 
gone, they had brought together a variety 
of valuable reports, none of which he 
believed, had given dissatisfaction. He 
would particularly advert to the fourth 
report, on which his right hon. friend, the 
Master of the Mint (Mr. Herries), had 
bestowed great attention. The first report 
of the committee was certainly drawn up 
hastily. The subject of the sale of annuities 
had excited considerable anxiety through- 
out the country, and to meet that anxiety, 
an early report was presented to the House. 
On the Ordnance, the committee had had 
the great advantage of the knowledge and 
assiduity of the present Secretary at War, 
who then held a high situation at the 
Board of Ordnance, and who applied him- 
self, as did the noble duke who was then 
at the head of that department of the 
public service, to retrenchment. With 
these favourable circumstances the com- 
mittee had entered very closely into the 
examination of that branch of the subject 
referred to them; and had done a great 
deal. Still, however, the second part of 
the Ordnance question had been postponed ; 
and the committee had made no report on 
that important consideration—the custody 
of the public money, with a view of deal- 
ing with it in such a manner as should 
afford the best security against fraud and 
abuse. In the report which they made, 
the committee had distinctly shown that 
there was matter enough, connected with 
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the subject which he had last mentioned, 
to occupy them for another year. Having 
laboured as the committee had laboured, 
and having still before them so much to 
investigate, itappeared most extraordinary 
that they should not be renewed. Nothing 
had happened since last year to alter the 
expediency of such a committee. If it. 
was desirable that such a committee should 
sit in 1828, and if that committee had 
collected matter on which to ground sub- 
sequent inquiry, why should it be termi- 
nated, until it had brought its labours to 
that issue from which the country might 
have derived benefit? Now, not even the 
evidence collected by the committee could 
be advantageously laid before the House ; 
for it would be merely a dry statement of 
facts, unaccompanied by any commentary 
to elucidate them. It was evident from 
what they had accomplished, that the 
committee had been guided in their pro- 
ceedings by a very proper view of the sub- 
ject of the national revenue and expendi- 
ture. Still, however, a minute inquiry 
into the subject was indispensable. In 
their fourth report, the committee had 
dealt with that great subject of delusion, 
the Sinking-fund, and had declared their 
opinion that it should be put an end to. 
Although the delusion had been exposed 
from the year 1822, yet it had been kept 
up, and the country had been induced to 
believe that it really possessed a Sinking- 
fund. It was now, however, generally 
acknowledged, that from its very com- 
mencement the Sinking-fund had been a 
gross delusion. Another subject of im- 
portance to which the committee had 
turned their attention was the unfunded 
debt ; but on this, as on other points, they 
had far from completed their labours. The 
Army had been totally omitted in their 
report; because, although the committee 
had obtained a great deal of evidence on 
the subject, they had not pursued the ex- 
amination of it sufficiently to enable them 
to arrive at any definite conclusion, The 
investigation of the Navy also had not 
been followed up; because the committee 
did not possess sufficient matter for that 
purpose. But enough had come out, from 
the evidence before them, to show that a 
very large sum might be saved in that 
department of the public service. It had 
been shown, that we had abundance of 
ships built, and that no additional build- 
ing was at present necessary. It had also 
been shown, that all the stores were in the 
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best cotidition, and that we might, with- | 
out the slightest feat of inefficiency, leave 
our Navy for some time in its present state. | 
These strong facts alone ought to induce 
government and the House to form the 
committee again, in order that they might | 
follow up their investigations on so material 
a point tothe end. The committee had 
not been able last year to make any report 
with respect to the amount at which the 
establishments of the country ought to 
stand, because they were not in possession 
of the information which government had 
on the subject of our relations with foreign 
countries. The committee did not know 
at that time whether we were at peace or 
not. But this year it had been distinctly 
asserted by members of his majesty’s go- 
vernment, that for twenty years our foreign | 
telations had never been in so satisfactory 
a state. Of course, therefore, if the com- 
inittee was renewed, they would found | 
their estimates with reference to that fact. 
If estimates were to be formed, with refer- | 
ence to a permanent peace establishment, | 
what ought to be their amount? Undoubt- 
edly, that of the lowest within the last 
twenty years. That lowest amount was 
in 1822; yet the House would hardly 
credit the difference between the numerical 
force of our establishments in 1822 and 
their numerical force at present. If, how- 
éver, there never was a period at which 
our external relations promised such pro- 
found tranquillity, surely our estabiish- 
iments ought to be reduced to what they 
were in 1822. In 1822, the numerical 
strength of our Army was seventy-one 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-nine 
men; in 1828, it was ninety thou- 
sand five hundred and nineteen ; being 
an increase of eighteen thousand seven 
hundred and forty men. In 1822, the 
numerical strength of our Navy was twenty 
thousand one hundred and twenty men ; 
in 1828 it was thirty thousand; being an 
increase of almost one-third. It was in 
évidence before the committee, that in the 
event of our not being engaged in war, 
three thousand or four thousand men 
might be reduced, by withdrawing our 
fotce from the Mediterranean alone. In 
the Ordnance, also, there was a consider- 
able difference between the numerical 
strength of 1822 and the numerical 
strength of 1828. On the whole, the differ- 
eticein thenumerical strength ofall descrip- 
tions of force, in 1822 and 1828, amount- 
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All hope of effectually diminishing 
the taxation of the country would be lost, 


men. 


if the committee were not renewed. Indi- 
vidual propositions to that effect would 
have little weight, compared with the re- 
commendations of a committee. He was 
quite at a loss to conceive why this most 


useful mode of inquiring into the financial 


state of the country should be suddenly 
put an end to. On those grounds it was 
that he had felt it his daty, before the 
Speaker left the Chair, to protest against 
the proceeding. He was sure government 
would never make the retrenchments which 
it was practicable to make, unless those 
retrenchments were pointed out by the 
report of a committee. Let the House 
consider how many subjects the committee 
had postponed. For instance, there was 
the Navy pay-office, in which forty or fifty 
clerks were at present employed, when 
nine or ten would do the whole business 


of the office; an office, indeed, which 


might advantageously be abolished, or 
amalgamated with some other. To the 
subjects which he had already mentioned 
as those which the committee had laid 
aside, must be added the staff, the volunteer 
establishment, plurality of offices ; general 
considerations as to the mode of issuing 
the public money, and to the channels 
through which it passed before it reached 
the public creditor; the dock-yards, the 
coast and water-guard, and other subjects 
to which the committee would no doubt 
have directed theit inquiries, had they 
been aware of their approaching dissolu- 
tion. With all these circumstances before 
him, he could not but think the public 
would be exceedingly benefited by the 
revival of that committee, and that no 
substantial reduction of taxation could be 
otherwise expected. 

Sir Henry Parnell expressed his surprise 
at the silence of the right hon. gentleman 
opposite ; and, although he admitted that 
his majesty’s ministers could not be better 
employed at the present moment than on 
the important subject which engaged their 
attention, he was nevertheless of opinion, 
that the Finance Committee ought to be 
revived, with the view of endeavouring 
to put the finances of the country into the 
best state of which they were susceptible. 
Indeed, he had always understood that it 
was to be revived ; and was perfectly satis- 
fied that many things had not been done 
by the committee which would otherwise 
have been done, had it not been under- 
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stood generally, that the committee would 
be revived. In particular,he was certain, that 
if they had had any idea that their labours 
were to be so soon terminated, they would, 
at least, have reported on those two great 
branches of the public expenditure, the 
Army and Navy. To show the diligence 
which the committee had used to collect 
materials for that purpose, the hon. baronet 
read lists of the individuals examined by 
them, comprehending many of the most 
distinguished officers in both services. 
Such progress had been made by the com- 
mittee in their examinations, that a little 
additional time would have enabled them 
to make a full report on the Army and 
Navy. There were various other matters 
on which they had also made considerable 
progress. Whether they would have event- 
ually effected any considerable reduction 
was more than he could say; but he was 
sure that they would have endeavoured to 
do so, and that they felt that, in the civil 
departments of the services especially, 
much reduction might be advantageously 
effected. It had been said, that the com- 
mittee had not done any good, and that 
there was no prospect of their doing any. 
In support of this opinion, the fact that 
when the committee proposed any reduc- 
tion it was opposed, had been alleged. But 
he maintained, that the very inquiries of 
such a committee, composed of the most 
competent persons in the House, must 
have a beneficial effect on the various 
public departments. It was well known 
that there was a constant tendency in the 
various public departments, to increase 
their expenditure. The inquiries of a 
Committee of Finance would aid in check- 
ing that tendency. The late committee 
had strengthened the hands of the Treasury, 
and had given to that department a more 
effectual control over the others. By the 
interference of the committee, the Treasury 
had, indeed, recovered its legitimate autho- 
rity. He very well knew that, if the noble 
duke now at the head of the government 
thought proper to introduce economy into 
the Army and Navy, it was perfectly com- 
petent for him to do so, without the inter- 
vention of any Committee of Finance. 

ut there were other branches of the 
public service into which, with all the 
noble duke’s authority, and with all the 
spirit with which he carried through what- 
ever he undertook, he could not so safely 

roceed, without the knowledge derived 
tom the previous investigations of a com- 
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mittee. There was a stibject, for instance, 
to which his hon. friend had alludéd— 
namely our colonial system—which was so 
complicated in its nature, arising not only 
from the number of our colonies, but from 
the variety of their interests, and their 
hostility to any thing like reform, that 
nothing short of a full and extensive ex- 
amination, by a committee of that House, 
of all the circumstances attending thé 
system, would be sufficient to form the 
basis of a measure of amelioration. If the 
House would take the trouble of tracing 
all the expenses to which the country was 
subjected by the colonial system as it now 
stood—expenses resulting from the army, 
the navy, the ordnance, the civil officers, 
&c.—they would feel that such was the 
case; although it was certain that there 
was not a single colony in which a large 
sum might not be saved. By a minute 
inquiry, the country might be relieved from 
a large part of the charge now incurred in 
the colonies. In his opinion, therefore, 
the committee ought to be revived. The 
committee had accumulated voluminous 
returns, with respect to the population and 
establishments of each colony; such 
returns as had never before been collected. 
The ground-work had been laid for a 
system, from which the colonial govern- 
ments might derive great advantages; 4 
system which would materially reduce our 
expenditure as connected with the colonies, 


| and place the colonies themselves in a more 


flourishing condition. This was a subject 
well worthy of the attention of parliament. 
—There was another subject, in the inves- 
tigation of which the committee had made 
some progress; and it was a subject which 
required serious attention. He meant 
smuggling. Among other facts it appeared, 
that no less than 700,000/. a year was 
paid out of the Treasury for the suppres- 
sion of smuggling. When this enormous 
expense, and all the evils that resulted 
from smuggling, were considered, the ex- 
pediency of endeavouring to suppress it, 
by lowering some of the duties, seemed to 
him to be evident; and, in his opinion, 
that could be accomplished without any 
great loss to the revenue. Why not reduce 
the duties on tobacco and brandy? From 
the former three millions, from the latter a 
million and a half were derived. If a 
million were taken off, and raised by other 
means, a most injurious practice would be 
put down, and an enormous expenditure 
got rid of. With respect to the audit of 
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accounts, the committee were not in any 
great difficulty, as they had the benefit of 
the best and highest precedents. The 
better mode would be, to follow the course 
of the government of France, and intro- 
duce a different system of public accounts. 
He would not undertake to say that the 
French system was the best that could be 
devised; indeed, he had heard that the 
Dutch system was better; but he would 
assert that, in comparison with our system 
that of France was most perfect.—The 
committee had collected a statement of 
Expenditure and Revenue up to the pre- 
sent year, and he wished to see it followed 
up by a report, shewing the revenue, and 
from what sources it was collected. He 
wished a committee of the House would 
inquire into the nature of the taxes com- 
posing the revenue which, in the gross 
amounted to fifty-eight millions. Havy- 
ing expected that this would be made 
the subject of examination by a com- 
mittee, he had bestowed some time in 
making himself acquainted with the vari- 
ous complicated details connected with 
the question; and he had no hesitation 
in saying, that the industry of the country 
had been materially injured by the system 
of taxation now in operation. It would 
be a question worthy of that House to 
examine and decide by what means the 
revenue actually wanted could be obtained 
from the people with the least possible in- 
jury to the progress of industry, and the ac- 
cumulation of capital, and with the least 
possible vexation to those who had to 
furnish it. It would, on examination, be 
found, that on some of the materials of 
manufactures, either in their raw state, orin 
the early stages of preparation, no less 
than six millions were annually lost to the 
consumer. In some instances the tax on 
the raw article was greater than the cost 
of manufacture. He would not enter into 
details, but he must repeat, that such a 
system was most injurious to the progress 
of national wealth. It was only bythe pro- 
gress of accumulating capital and wealth 
that this country had been able tosurmount 
her difficulties. If obstructions were op- 
posed to those sources of improvement, 
we must remain stationary; whilst, if the 
obstructions to the accumulation of wealth 
were removed, we should be enabled to 
struggle against any difficulties. He did 
not propose that any sudden reduction 
should be made in the branch of taxation 
to which he had alluded. He was only 
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desirous, that if, upon inquiry, it should 
appear to be attended with the prejudicial 
consequences which he had attributed to 
it, it should be made the subject of 


gradual reduction. Those members of 
the House who had belonged to the Com- 
mittee of Finance must be aware, that, in- 
dependently of the great items of expense, 
the Army and the Navy, considerable sums 
might be saved under other heads. The 
revision of the colonial system would, he 
thought, be attended with a large reduc- 
tion of taxation in this country. There 
could be no kind of difficulty in discover- 
ing new taxes which would produce a suffi- 
cient revenue without pressing on industry. 
These, he thought, were all sound reasons 
for the re-appointment of the Committee 
of Finance. The subjects could be much 
betterinvestigated by such acommitteethan 
by ministers, whose attention was taken up 
in their several departments. He, how- 
ever, begged it to be clearly understood, 
that he had no objection to the postpone- 
ment of the committee, until the govern- 
ment had got rid of the present important 
measure in which it was engaged ; but he 
hoped that ministers would not come 
to a final decision as to the refusal of a 
committee altogether, until they had fully 
considered the circumstances which he 
and other gentlemen were able to lay 
before them. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that though he concurred in much that 
had fallen from the hon. baronet, he did 
not consider it necessary, on the present 
occasion, to enter into any discussion, 
with respect to the various topics which he 
had referred to. To enter into any detail 
with respect to those topics at a time 
when the House were expecting other im- 
portant business to be brought under their 
consideration, would be neither fair nor 
convenient. It appeared from the speech 
of the hon. member for Abingdon, that 
what he had stated on a former evening 
had been misunderstood. He was there- 
fore anxious to repeat what he had said, 
when he was asked whether it was the in- 
tention of government to move for the 
revival of the Finance Committee. The 
hon. member for Abingdon supposed that 
he had given to that proposition a distinct 
denial. He had done nosuchthing. He 
had stated that, there was no indis- 
position on the part of the government 
to enter upon those inquiries which 
had last session been confided to the 
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Finance Committee, but that at the present 
moment the attention of government was 
so much occupied, that they’eould not do 
otherwise than postpone the consideration 
of the question to a later period of the 
session. He had also stated, that there 
existed amongst those who had been mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee, a difference 
of opinion as to the course which it would 
be proper to pursue. Some were of 
opinion that the committee should be re- 
appointed ; others thought that the inqui- 
ries could be better conducted on .the 
responsibility of government, and without 
the intervention of a committee ; and one 
member suggested, that all the information 
which had been collected by the committee 
should be laid before the House, and 
become matter of general discussion. He 
did not now mean to deliver an opinion 
with respect to any of those courses. He 
thought it better to wait until the existing 
pressure of business was removed from 
government, and then to consider what 
course would be most conducive to the 
public interest, and most consonant with 
the wishes of the House. 

Mr. Hume said, he could not but re- 
collect the course adopted last session, in 
appointing a committee to consider in what 
way might be reduced the heavy pressure 
of the different establishments of the 
country upon the various branches of in- 
dustry and commerce. The committee 
had been appointed, not to inquire into 
the revenue, but into the reduction of 
taxation. The whole of last session was 
lost without any effort to reduce the 
taxes. The cry was, that the subject 
was before the committee, and nothing 
could be done until the committee had 
made its report. The committee were 
overwhelmed with papers, and had been 
unable to come to any decision on more 
than one or two subjects. [As soon as 
all the materials were collected, minis- 
ters broke up the committee, fifteen days 
before the House was prorogued. He 
had never risen with less disposition to 
oppose government than on the present 
oceasion. Seeing the ‘important benefit 
ministers were about to confer on the 
country by the measure with which they 
were occupied, he felt bound to afford 
them all the assistance in his power. He 
rose, therefore, not with any intention of 
throwing difficulties in their way, but to 
point out how they might adopt a course 
different from what they were now pur- 
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suing. The House, in the first place, 
ought to know how far the intentions of 
government corresponded with the decla- 
ration of his Majesty’s Speech. That 
speech had recommended economy to be 
enforced in every department of the state. 
If the recommendation was to be followed 
up, ministers were called upon to state 
their intentions, before the House voted 
away a single pound, much less before 
they voted away six millions, which they 
were now called upon to vote, besides the 
2,000,000/. which would be consequent 
upon the vote of that evening. Ministers 
ought to show in what departments they 
had practised economy, and the House 
could then judge how far they had adhered 
to the recommendation of his Majesty’s 
Speech. So far fas he could judge from 
the estimates on the table, the reductions 
which had been effected were a mere trifle, 
and not such as to authorise a minister in 
taking credit for economy. Of what use 
was an increasing revenue to this country. 
If, whilst the revenue went on increasing, 
ministers never reduced a single farthing. 
Reductions were only made when the 
revenue fell short. The moment it in- 
creased not a word of economy was heard. 
There was now an increase of revenue of 
2,060,0002.; but what did this signify, 
if the House had to vote 89,000 men for 
the Army, 8,000 for the Ordnance, and 
30,000 for the Navy? Would any man 
say that these were requisite for a peace 
establishment? The measures now in 
progress would allow ministers to withdraw 
15,000 or 20,000 men from Ireland. Pre- 
vious to 1793, there were never more 
than 8,000 or 9,000 men kept in Ireland. 
If the existing distress and discontent 
were removed, he knew of no circumstances 
that would require us to maintain more 
than 12,000 men in that country, instead 
of 30,000. The estimates for 1821 and 
the three following years, were less than 
those for the present year. What confi- 
dence, then, could be placed in the eco- 
nomical professions of ministers? He 
was satisfied that the whole of the taxes 
upon many of the articles of the first 
necessity might be removed. From three 
to four millions of taxes might be reduced 
this year, and the country would be the 
better for it in the next. The House ought 
to compel ministers to reduce tine establish- 
ments by 20,000 men. He was convinced 
that capital was increasing, and would in- 
crease notwithstanding taxation was so un- 
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equally applied. Although hehad beenop- 
posed to the constitution of the Committee 
of Finance, now that that committee had 
collected such a mass of useful matter, and 
was prepared to lay it before the House, it 
was too much for ministers to say that the 
country should lose the benefit of its 
labours. The head of the army was 
unable to carry the reductions in his de- 
partment so far, as if he had been 
strengthened by the report of the com- 
mnittee. 

Mr. Maberly asked, whether he was to 
understand the right hon. gentleman to 
say that the revival of the Finance Com- 
mittee was postponed, or merely the con- 
sideration of the propriety of the revival ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he had stated, that at present the appoint- 
ment of the Finance Committee would be 
inconvenient, both to the House and the 
government. He had also stated, that 
various suggestions had been made, as to 
the manner in which economical arrange- 
ments might be effected, but he thought 
it better to postpone toa later period of 
the session the adoption of one of those 
suggestions. 

Mr. Baring said, he was anxious that 
the House should resolve itself into a 
Committee of Supply, in order to afford 
the right hon. gentleman (sir H. Har- 
dinge) an opportunity of explaining the 
intentions of government. It must be 
obvious, that the estimates could not 
sufficiently explain the intentions of go- 
vernment, because some prospective mea- 
sures of economy might have been de- 
termined on, which the House could only 
be made acquainted with from the speech 
of the right hon. gentleman. With re- 
spect to the Finance Committee, it had 
been originally appointed under the pres- 
sure of severe distress. Fortunately, the 
circumstances of the country were now 
altered, and we had a real surplus revenue 
amounting to about 3,500,000/. It was 
not to be understood, that a Finance 
Committee was to be reappointed as a 
matter of course; though it was well 
known that many Finance Committees 
sat during several sessions. If govern- 
ment were seriously employed on the 
work of reduction, no doubt. they had a 
large mass of materials to go upon: and 
if they did betake themselves in earnest to 
the work, he could not object to the 
committee not being reappointed ; as, in 
that case, many members would be relieved 
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from a very tedious and irksome duty. 
At the present time, knowing how much 
government was occupied with a most 
momentous question, and how little atten- 
tion it could give to the business of a 
committee—for if the committee were to 
be reappointed, government must of 
course go into it — he was disposed to 
make every allowance for the delay ; but, 
when he said this, he should add, that he 
still expected that some reduction should 
be in preparation. If he saw a disposition 
to that effect manifested in the arrange- 
ments for the different services, he would 
be satisfied; though he nevertheless con- 
curred with those who thought it a serious 
thing that a committee, after having 
collected such a mass of materials, should 
not be reappointed. He would not now 
enter into the detail into which the hon. 
member for Aberdeen had gone—because 
he did not believe the present moment was 
the proper one for their discussion. He 
could not concur with him in his sugges- 
tion as to the application of what he 
expected of a surplus revenue. We were 
subject to those fluctuations, by which in 
one year there was a considerable improve- 
ment, and in another a great deficiency ; 
and under such circumstances it would 
not be politic to make such an application 
of a surplus for one year, particularly with 
such a revenue as we had, and above all 
with such a mass of debt. When the hon. 
member talked of reducing so large a 
portion of our force as twenty thousand 
men, he could not concur with him. It 
was very easy to make such sweeping 
propositions; but those by whom they 
were made were bound to point out the 
particular colony or place in which they 
might be effected, without injury to the 
public service. That in time of internal 
tranquillity and external peace some re- 
duction of our force might be made, he 
was not prepared to deny; but except 
in Ireland, where the effect of the intended 
measures would no doubt be productive of 
much good, be was not prepared to pro- 
pose any reduction of our foree, except 
perhaps a regiment or two of cavalry. 
Any reduction beyond that would not, 
he considered, be at the present period 
advisable. As to what had been said of 


the number of clerks employed in some 
of the public departments, and the asser- 
tion that had been made, that the work 
of thirty-five clerks could be done by 
eight, he would only say, that if such 
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were the fact, the mode of doing business | delay in the appointment of the commit- 
in those offices deserved consideration. | tee; but it would not be an excuse for 
He had no doubt that the great number of | not having an immediate answer, yes or 





clerks in some of the departments tended 


to encumber the business, make it less | 


_no, to the question of reappointment. 
The House having resolved itself into 


intelligible, and to facilitate frauds. If the committee, 


the heads of departments were to look | 


seriously into this point —not with the 
view of such extravagant reforms, as 
he had heard recommended, but with the 
intention of seeing what could be done to 
simplify the mode of keeping the accounts 
—it would have the effect of making them 
more acquainted with the details of busi- 
ness in those departments, and less de- 
pendent for information on their subordi- 
nate clerks, than they were at present. 
He had little doubt that such defalcations 
as had been seen in the office of Pay- 
master of the Navy, and also at Greenwich 
Hospital, would be found to have arisen 
from the present practice of encumbering 
offices with useless checks and forms, 
which removed the more direct and imme- 
diate control of the head of the office, or 
at least rendered it less effectual than it 
would otherwise be found. 

Lord Althorp observed, that if govern- 
ment, with the materials for working 
which they possessed in the information 
obtained by the Finance Committee, in- 
tended to enter upon the business of re- 
duction themselves, they could do it more 
effectually than any Finance Committee. 
When he went into the committee last 
year, he did so with a greater certainty 
of obtaining information, than of having 
it made available, for the purposes of 
effectual reduction. All the information 
they got had come from the government’ 
offices. They had got all the information 
they asked, and more than was necessary 
for the object they had in view. If go- 
vernment should not reappoint the com- 
mittee, they would be expected by the 


House and the country to make the great- | 


est possible reductions ; and they had the 
materialsin theirhands. If the committee 
should be reappointed, they ought not to 
examine the estimates of last years. These 
should be left to the responsibility of the 
ministers of the Crown. 
ought to be informed whether they might 
expect this or not; and, if it was not in- 
tended to reappoint the committee, they 
should be told so at once. He would 
admit the vast importance of the question 
with which they were then engaged, and 


that, no doubt, was a fair reason for the. 


The House . 


Sir H. Hardinge rose to move the Army 
| Estimates. He began by saying that in 
| presenting the estimates to the committee, 
'he would confine himself principally to 
| noticing the difference in the items between 
the past and the present year, and to 
giving such explanations of each item of 
charge as would make them intelligible to 
hon. members. He would say a word as 
to the whole force to be kept for the year. 
That amounted to eighty-nine thousand, 
seven hundred and twenty-three men, ex- 
clusive of the forces on service in India. If 
that force had been calculated, according to 
the view taken of it by the hon. member 
for Aberdeen, with reference to the state of 
Great Britain, or in anticipation of the 
settlement of the question with respect to 
Ireland, hon. members would no doubt 
expect that considerable diminution might 
now be made, particularly as the tranquil- 
lity at home was confirmed by assurances 
from the throne, that no interruption was 
likely to take place in the state of our 
foreign relations. But hon. members 
would recollect, that the force kept up, for 
some years past, had not so much a 
reference to our state at home, as to the 
relief of garrisons abroad ; and that it was 
in the amount of those garrisons that a re- 
duction could be expected, if any at all 
could be made. On this part he would 
state, that there was a diminution this year 
of our force by one thousand two hundred 
men, by the reduction of staff-corps, by 
four companies from the African Corps, 
and this was exclusive of the reduction of 
five thousand men, by taking fifty from 
|each of the regiments. The reduction of 
/expense of this last would be 100,000/. 
this year. It was 80,0002. in the last, 
making a difference of 20,0007. The ad« 
| vantage of this gradual mode of diminish- 
| ing the amount of force, by small reductions 
from each regiment, was this,—that it 
saved, in a great degree, the expense which 
would be attendant in the disbanding of 
a large number at once; for that must 
necessarily include a number of young 
lives, which would thus come upon the 
pension list. As to the Staff-corps, it was 
found that we could do without those 
twelve companies. They were reduced in 
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this way :—seven companies were allowed 
to volunteer into the corps of Sappers and 
Miners, and five companies were taken into 
the Ordnance. This gradual reduction 
would also create a great saving in the way 
of pension. The next item of reduction 
was that of four companies of four hundred 
men from the African Corps. Thiscreateda 
saving of 9,000/. There was also a 
diminution of about 900/. in the staff of 
the waggon-train by the reduction of a 
major, and a paymaster, and some minor 
reductions. In the corps in the East 
Indies there was a reduction of five 
thousand eight hundred, making a diminu- 
tion of expense of 128,000/.; but then it 
should be considered, that this sum would 
not be wholly saved to the public, because 
a. provision must be made for many of those 
who were returning home. The whole 
diminution of force of 1829, as compared 
with 1827, would be twelve thousand men, 
and as compared with last year, more than 
eight thousand. There would be a dimi- 
nution of expense amounting to 73,000J. 
On the miscellaneous charges and contin- 
gencies,-—such as oil and emery money, 
marching money, target allowances, &c., 
there would be a saving on the reductions 
of 6,888/. The next charge in the esti- 
mates was the Staff in Great Britain and 
abroad. This amounted to 117,136/., on 
which a diminution of expense had been 
made of 19,7637. Much of this reduction 
originated with the Commander-in-chief 
himself, by a reduction of a large portion of 
the medical staff; which measure had 
been much assisted by the co-operation of 
the Director-general of the Medical De- 
partment. In the charge for Public De- 
partments, which now amounted to 
105,9287., there was a reduction of 4,029/. 
this year. And here itwas but doing justice 
to the noble lord (Palmerston) who had 
preceded him in office, to state, that the 
greater part of this sum was the result of 
arrangements made by him before he quit- 
ted office; and he might add, with 
reference to what had fallen from the hon. 
member for Callitigton (Mr. Baring) on the 
subject of the reduction of clerks, that 
there had been, in the last year of the war, 
one hundred and seventy clerks in the 
office of the Secretary of War, and of that 
number ninety-one had been reduced.— 
Yet with that reduced number there exist- 
ed the greatest despatch in the arrange- 
ment of tle accounts; so that there was 
This could not have been ef- 
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fected without the most active exertions on 
the part of his noble friend; and, in any 
thing which he could now do in the way 
of reduction or regulation, he should be 
only gleaning the tield which his noble 
friend had reaped.—In the charge for 
medicines, amounting to 16,560/., there 
would be a diminution of 1,200/. In the 
expense of the volunteer corps there would 
be a diminution of 5,2171. In the charge 
for the military college there would be a 
diminution of nearly 3,000/.; and next 
year it would amount to about 4,000/. It 
was this year 10,0297; and there was a 
prospect of its being brought to 8,000/. in 
the course of a short time. The diminu- 
tion had been made by the reduction of 
one major, one captain, one assistant-sur- 
geon, five professors, and some minor re- 
ductions; but the whole of the diminution 
would not appear in the present estimates, 
for some of the salaries were to be paid up 
to March. There was also the retirement 
of a Lieutenant-governor, who had held the 
appointment twenty-seven years, and was 
always active in the discharge of his 
duties. He was succeeded by another 
officer, who only received his military pay, 
with the addition of a guinea per day, for 
the extra duty of his new station. In the 
charge of Army Pay of General Officers, 
which this year amounted to 136,000/., 
there had been a reduction of 10,0007. In 
that of full pay for retired officers, now 
amounting to 109,000/., there was a re- 
duction of 3,0002. Thus, on nearly every _ 
item, there was some reduction. A con- 
siderable one was effected by reductions of 
the medical staff, and a great part by the 
extinction of junior members of the half- 
pay. The House would recollect, that in 
1825 and 1826, eight hundred officers had 
been allowed to sell on half-pay, and it 
was objected at the time, that that mea- 
sure would add to the encumbrance of the 
pension fund, by throwing so many junior 
lives upon it; but if it would add some- 
what to the weight in that respect, itshould 
be recollected that there were, in the case 
of the younger lives, fewer wives or 
widows likely to become a burden to the 
country. It should also be considered, 
that those who sold out were obliged to 
sell at the lowest price, while those who 
purchased were compelled to pay the 
highest. By this means a sum of 80,0007, 
had been saved to government. Instead 
of vesting that sum in the general fund, he 
had recommended that it should be ap- 
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plied to the extinction of seventy lieu- 
tenantcies and seventy ensigncies ; thus 
purchasing, as it were, for that sum, an- 
nuities to the amount of 9,000/. a year. 
The advantage of this mode of applying 
the money above that of investing the 
money must be obvious. Besides the 
benefit thus derived from this mode of ap- 
plying the money, of cancelling one hun- 
dred and forty commissions, they got rid 
of the obloquy of having so many persons 
in the army who did not do duty.—The 
next item of charge was the pensions, and 
this was one of the most important of all. 
The tota] amountof pensions this year was 
1,394,903/., from which sum large deduc- 
tions were to be made,—for casualties in 
the present year, poundage on out-pension- 
ers, and balance in hands, thus leaving to 
be provided for this year 1,278,403/. In 
the page of the estimates in which this 
charge was made, he had inserted a memo- 
randum explaining that four thousand one 
hundred and three men had been carried 
from the pension-list to the militiaaccount, 
to which they more properly belonged ; 
but the diminution thus occasioned would 
be a real, not a mysterious one. It would 
be seen, from last year’s list, that the 
number of pensioners had increased, and 
that the casualties were not so numerous. 
He thought, on looking at the whole sys- 
tem, that it required revision. Hedid not 
mean that, in any revision, any thing 
should be done to break faith with the 
soldier, or to destroy the engagements 
made in the year 1806: but, on the other 
hand, though he would not break faith 
with them, he thought we ought to do that 
which the commissioners had no discretion 
to do; namely, to apportion the reward 
according to the merit of the individual. 
In looking over the arrangements made 
on the subject of pensions in 1806, 
he thought they were founded wholly on 
erroneous principles. The Finance Com- 
mittee of 1817, in adverting to this sub- 
ject, stated their opinion, that the charge 
of pensions had then reached their great- 
est height. At that time there were sixty- 
four thousand pensioners on the list: at 
present there were eighty-two thousand ; 
making a difference in the charge of 
384,000/.a year. The plan which heshould 
propose would give to the soldier a reward 
and a retiring pension, in proportion to his 
period of service. At the present time, 
the price of a soldier’s discharge was 30/. 
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he intended to propose was this,—that in 
case of a service of seven years, the price 
paid for. a discharge should be the same as 
at present, and that for a service extend- 
ing a few years beyond that period, the 
price should be within 4/. or 5/. the same. 
At the end of fifteen years the soldier 
should be entitled to a free discharge; at 
the end of sixteen years he should be en- 
titled to a free discharge not bearing a 
pension, and to a gratuity amounting to 
half a year’s pay: at the end of seventeen 
years he should be entitled to a free dis- 
charge and toa gratuity amounting to a 
year’s pay; at the end of eighteen years 
he should be entitled to a free discharge, 
and a gratuity of two years’ pay. By this 
plan he would be enabled, at the end of a 
given time, to obtain his discharge, with a 
gratuity, whenever he thought proper to 
demand it; and if he were stationed ina 
country where land was to be settled, he 
should be entitled moreover to a grant of 
land, and to all the advantages reserved 
for military settlers. Now it was clear 
that, if four thousand men could be induced 
to get their discharge by this plan, it would 
be greatly for the advantage of the service; 
for we should substitute for men who had 
been twelve or fifteen years in the army, 
and who were thirty-five years of age and 
upwards, four thousand recruits in the 
prime of life, who had no claims whatever 
on the pension list. He contended that, 
by anticipating the discharge of the soldier 
in this manner, we should gain two ad- 
vantages—we should give to the men 
what they would consider an_ indul- 
gence, and we should relieve the pension- 
list of pensions which, in the course of ten 
years, would amountto 300,000/. annually. 
He proposed that, in all these cases, the 
option should be given to the soldier, 
liable, however, to the regulation of the 
commander of the corps in which he served : 
and he further proposed, for the protection 
of the soldier from any momentary disgust 
or caprice, which might induce him to wish 
for his discharge, that no soldier should 
receive his discharge without giving a 
week’s previous notice. By this plan he 
anticipated that a large diminution would 
soon be effected in the amount of the pen- 
sion list, that the recruiting for the army 
would be greatly facilitated, and that de- 
sertions would be checked: and he further 
anticipated, that, independently of the 
financial relief which it would afford, it 





for cavalry, and 20/, for infantry, What 


was calculated to produce a great improve~ 
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ment in-the character of the army.—He | 
did not think it necessary to enter further | 
into the details of this arrangement at 

present: only he must say, that, connected | 
with this system of free discharges, a sys- | 
tem of conditional pensions must be | 
adopted, and that for slight injuries small 
gratuities must be paid. By the arrange- 
ment which was made in 1806, it was pro- 
vided, that a soldier, for the loss of a finger 
or a toe, should be pensioned for life ; and 
when the pension was once granted, the 
commissioners had no further control over 
it. Now it appeared to him, that by 
giving a soldier who had received such an 
injury his discharge at once, or the option 
of serving in a veteran battalion, great re- 
lief would be obtained to the service.— 
The next item in the estimates was the 
charge for the Military Asylum, which this 
year amounted to 24,1551. 13s. 8d.— 
There was a diminution of 3,700/. in this 
item, as compared with the estimate of 
last year; and the proposition which he 
should have to submit to their considera- 
tion was to limit the number of children to 
one thousand instead of one thousand three 
hundred, the number supported there at 
present. The charge for widows’ pensions 
this year was 143,4112., and in this item 
there was an increase of 328/. over the 
charge of last year. The charge of allow- 
ances on the compassionate list, and of 
pensions to wounded officers, amounted to 
189,087/. In this item there had been a 
diminution of 6,400/. for the allowances to 
the children of deceased officers. He 
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might here mention, that the indulgence 
to them from his majesty’s royal bounty 
was limited to 40,000/. and that he anti- 
cipated in another year a further diminu- 
tion of 4,000/. on this head of expenditure. 
In the superannuation allowances there 
was this year an increase of 863/., but the | 
committee must be aware, that it was quite | 
impossible for the government to make any | 
reductions in the public offices without in- | 
creasing, fora time at least, the amount 
of superannuated allowances.—He had 
now gone through the whole of the esti- 
mates of the army services for the year, | 
and had shown that the decrease was ge- | 
neral on every estimate except two.—The 
right hon. gentleman then made a recapit- 
ulation of his statements, and concluded 
by moving, “ That a number of Land 
Forces, notexceeding eighty-nine thousand 
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regiments employed in the territorial pos- 
sessions of the East India Company), com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers 
included, be maintained for the service of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the 25th Dec. 1828 to 25th 
Dec. 1829.” 

Colonel Davies said, that, after the long 
discussion which had taken place before 
the Speaker left the chair, he did not intend 
to trespass at any length on the attention 
of the House. After what had passed, he 
thought it would be impossible for the go- 
vernment to withstand the re-appointment 
of the Finance Committee. A clearer and 
more able statement than that now made, 
he had never heard from the Secretary at 
War. Many of the alterations suggested 
by the right hon. gentleman were satisfac- 
tory; but the estimates were any thing but 
satisfactory. From the peculiar situation 
in which the ministry were placed, he could 
not take the course he would otherwise 
have pursued. The year before last, the 
estimates were passed over, because it was 
intended to appoint a Finance Committee ; 
last year they were passed over because 
the Finance Committee was appointed; 
and now they were to be passed over, 
because a great measure was in progress 
for the tranquillization of Ireland. There 
was one statement of the right hon. 
Secretary which gave him great alarm. 
It was stated, that there could be no 
great reduction of the land forces, for 
that the numerical force must be kept up, 
in order to supply the colonial garrisons. 
Now, this was a melancholy state of affairs ; 
for it was preposterous to keep up so large 
a force for such a purpose. He had re- 
peatedly stated a mode that would get rid 
of that necessity; and that was, by put- 


| ting corps raised in the colonies into the 


garrisons there. Hedid not mean colonial 
corps exclusively, but such a number of 
them as would materially reduce the regu- 
lar troops now required for this service. 


| Reliefs of this kind, in justice to the sol- 


diery, and for the advantage of the coun- 
try, ought to be done away with. He 
hoped that thirty-seven thousand men, now 
stated as the troops required for Ireland, 
was only a temporary calculation ; for it 
would be disgraceful that our Indian pos- 
sessions, in which the inhabitants differed 
fron: us in every respect, nineteen thou- 
sand seven hundred men should be suffi- 


seven hundred and twenty-three men | cient; while in Ireland, which was an 
(exclusive of the men belonging to-the ' 


integral part of the kingdom, so much 
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greater a number was required.—He trust- 
ed the Finance Committee would be re-ap- 
pointed, and that we should follow the 
example of the United States, in observing 
an economical system with regard to every 
branch of the public service. 

Sir H. Parnell stated, that the large 
force which it was necessary to keep up in 
the colonies, was a sufficient reason why 
the state of those colonies should be inves- 
tigated. The noble lord, who was lately 
at the head of the war department, on his 
examination before the Finance Committee, 
had stated, that by the system of reliefs, 
and the companies necessary to be kept 
up in dépéts, a force of nearly eighty 
thousand men were necessarily kept up for 
our colonial possessions, This was an 
enormous expense to be incurred for the 
sake of those colonies. There were three 
ways of diminishing the expenditure in- 
curred by the present system of garrisoning 
them. The first was, by diminishing the 
number of our colonial possessions; the 
second, by diminishing the force in parti- 
eular garrisons; and the third, by substi-. 
tuting some other force for that which now 
garrisoned them. Ceylon, and another of 
our colonies, it was said, might be got rid 
of, or the management transferred, so as 
to produce a saving of six thousand five 
hundred men in our land foree. ‘Then, in 
some of the colonies, the garrisons might 
be diminished. He contended, for in- 
stance, that six thousand troops were more 
than enough for North America. It had 
been admitted, too, that our treops in the 
colonies merely acted asa_ police to pre- 
serve tranquillity ; and that being the case, 
he had no doubt that some other force 
might be substituted. There was no rea- 
son why there should not be an armed 
police in the colonies like that in Ireland. 
Before he sat down, he begged to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, whether 
it was intended to reduce the number of 
troops now employed in them ? 

Mr. Hume observed that, notwithstand- 
ing the sneer with which the hon. member 
for Callington had said, that he would not 
deal in proposals for reducing twenty thou- 
sand or twenty-five thousand men, he was 
prepared to shew to the committee that in 
the years 1822, 1823, 1824, and 1825, 
the whole military force of the country did 
not exceed sixty-nine thousand men. In 
those years, we had not more than twenty 
thousand men employed in the navy, and 
five thousand in the artillery ; and now we 
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had eighty-nine thousand infantry, and 
more than thirty thousand men employed 
in the navy. He had never heard any 
complaint made against the manner in 
which the public service had been per- 
formed in those years; and therefore he 
thought that, as the country was in a state 
of such profound peace, we might safely 
venture to reduce the number of men for 
the year from eighty-nine thousand to 
sixty-nine thousand. His gallant friend 
had objected to the number of troops em- 
ployed in our colonies, and very justly. 
He would say that, if the public wished to 
be relieved from taxation, it must force 
the government to act differently towards 
the colonies. If we were to have foreign 
possessions, and were to keep them as 
military garrisons, instead of allowing them 
to incorporate with the rest of the empire, 
we must incur great expense. If the colo- 
nists were placed in the situation, in which 
they ought to be placed as British subjects, 
we might get rid of three millions of odious 
taxes, which pressed hard upon the mid- 
| dling classes of society. Why should we 
_ have six thousand men in the Canadas ? 

Sir H. Hardinge intimated, that we had 
not three thousand men there. 

Mr. Hume said, that the amount of our 
force in North America was six thousand 
men, and the Canadas were in North 
| America. The rest of our possessions in 
| that quarter were islands, and, except 
from seals and whales, he knew not what 
inyaders they had to fear. There must be 
some other reasons than those which had 
yet been mentioned, for keeping up so 
large a force inour colonies. He thought 
the real reason was to be found in their 
internal state, in which the governors were 
generally found at variance with the peo- 
ple. Our colonies were treated as con- 
quered countries, instead of as friendly 
states. That was the only reason why 
thirty-three thousand men were not suffi- 
cient for the colonies. That number, 
according to the statement of the late 
Secretary at War, was kept up to nearly 
seventy-five thousand men, by the neces- 
sity for reliefs. ‘The House would see that 
this question was one of immense import- 
ance: since, if eight millions was the whole 
amount required for the army, by the re- 
duction of above a third of the number of 
men, we might be able to effect a reduc-~ 
tion of nearly three millions, and might 
thus get rid of the taxes on candles and 
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middling classes. He therefore declared, 
that next to Ireland, he thought the state 
of the colonies was the most important 
subject that could be brought before the 
House. If the government was of a more 
paternal nature, the force now employed 
would not be necessary. The present sys- 
tem of governing the colonies, was de- 
structive of our finances, and attended 
with heavy burthens on the British people. 
Besides if the force was withdrawn from 
the colonies, there would be fewer com- 
plaints against the governors; for, when 
governors had an overwhelming force at 
their disposal, they were seldom inclined 
to listen to reason. He would avail him- 
self of that opportunity of doing an act of 
justice towards the gallant officer who now 
filled the situation of Secretary for the 
Colonies. When that gallant officer was 
first appointed he had deprecated his 
appointment, because he was anxious to 
see the colonies governed by the princi- 
ples of civil polity, and not ruled by the 
iron rod of military government. He was 
happy to say, that since the gallant officer 
had been Colonial Secretary, the system of 
governing the colonies had been greatly 
improved. He anticipated what had not 
taken place [a laugh]. He had reason to 
believe, that the orders which the gallant 
officer had transmitted both to Canada 
and to the Cape of Good Hope, were 
much wiser and much better than those of 
his right hon. predecessor, from whom he 
had expected much better things. He 
was convinced that, if the colonies were 
properly administered, fifteen thousand men 
would be found sufficient for their defence. 
He could not conceive why the gallant 
officer should boast of the reduction of 
troops to be made in India. Those troops 
cost the country nothing; for the expense 
of them was defrayed by the East India 
Company. Though we had reduced our 
force by five thousand men, the charges of 
recruiting were for this year, the same as 
for the last. This was a little unacccunt- 
able at first sight ; but the gallant officer 
would, perhaps, explain it. 

Mr. Robinson said, that the hon. mem- 
ber for Aberdeen was not satisfied, in his 
opening speech, with having attacked the 
colonies, but he had followed up his attack 
in his second speech. He _ persevered, 
after all he must have heard, in saying 
that the colonies were a great burthen to 
the country, when the fact was, that so 
far from being a burthen, they added mate- 
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rially to the wealth and strength of the 
country. This, indeed, was so evident a 
proposition, that it only required the hon. 
member to open a leaf in his book of com- 
mon arithmetic, and calculate the account 
fairly in the whole of its application, to 
satisfy himself of that fact. He said, that 
the country had to pay 3,000,0004. of di- 
rect taxes annually for the support of the 
colonies; but in making this statement, 
he kept out of view the great, though in- 
direct assistance received from the colonies, 
in their consumption of British manufac- 
tures, and support of the redundant popu- 
lation which so frequently emigrated from 
hence. To take up the subject, therefore, 
upon narrow grounds, was to create an 
unfair view of it. Indeed, he was satisfied 
that, whenever the inquiry was fully gone 
into, his assertion would be borne out by 
the fact, that the colonies were not only 
not a burthen to the country, but inter- 
woven with its best interests. 

Sir George Murray said, he should be 
wanting in respect to the House, as well 
as to the individuals who had already dis- 
cussed this subject, were he not to make a 
few remarks on what had fallen from them, 
in the course of this debate. He concur- 
red entirely in opinion with the hon. 
member who had spoken last, that the 
colonial system was inseparably connected 
with some of the best interests of the 
country, with its trade and manufactures, 
and that any plan of economy at all foun- 
ded on their relinquishment, would mate- 
rially diminish the means of the state. 
Besides this abandonment of the colonies, 
other projects had been urged for the re- 
duction of the military expenditure. It 
had been said, in the Finance Committee, 
that the force in the West Indies might be 
reduced to a police force for mere defence. 
Now to this he would reply, that the ren- 
dering them a police force, in addition to 
their other military duties, would be any 
thing rather than economy, from the wear 
and tear to which the men would be ne- 
cessarily exposed. He certainly admitted, 
that the nature ofa slave population re- 
quired the maintenance of a military force, 
beyond the necessity fora defence from 
an external enemy. With respect to the 
latter, however, they must always bear in 
mind, that new and great states were 
growing up in their neighbourhood, which 
required to be watched with reference to 
contingent operations; independently of 
the presence of a slave population, which 
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he. should indeed rejoice to see improved 
and ameliorated, although he knew that 
such an improvement must be gradual, 
and that any hasty attempt, in the way 
which some hen. gentlemen imagined, 
would prove injurious rather than benefi- 
cial. Hints had been given of the em- 
ployment of a police like that in Ireland ; 
but he thought such a system not likely to 
be operative in the colonies. There was 
another suggestion ; namely, that of gar- 
risoning these possessions with colonial 
troops, provided on the spot ;. against such 
a course he must protest, as detrimental 
to the interests they were bound to pre- 
serve. It was said, that there ought not 
to be any increase of force, with reference 
to the safety of the Canadian frontier. 
Now, he willingly supposed that the United 
States had not any hostile intentions to- 
wards Canada, but he still thought, con- 
sidering the great and rising power which 
America presented, it would be highly 
unwise to diminish the force upheld in the 
neighbouring frontier. At the same time, 
he quite agreed in opinion with those who 
thought, that the best security of the 
colonies was in the cultivation of their own 
internal resources, and that nothing was 
more calculated to augment the means of 
security of Canada than an extension of 
her effective population. Some allusion 
had been made to the discussions which had 
taken place between the local authorities 
in Canada and their principals. He rea- 
dily admitted, that at such discussions, 
differences had occurred; but he was 
equally sure they had arisen, not so much 
from the faults of individuals, as from the 
working of an injudicious system, which 
had been long in operation. The quarrel 
with the late governor had arisen from 
bickerings of old date, and was at length 
thrust by circumstances into public notice. 
He hoped, however, that time, aided by a 
better system, would work a remedy for 
these evils, and he believed also, that it 
would have been impolitic to have con- 
ceded all that had been called for by the 
inhabitants. 

Lord Palmerston rose principally in 
consequence of the allusion which had 
been made to his evidence before the 
Finance Committee. In that evidence, 
he had gone upon the principle, that the 
troops in the Colonies were to be relieved 
every ten years; so that every year, men 
to the amount of one-tenth of the whole 
force in the Colonies must be sent out to 
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relieve others, who might be said to’ have 
served their time. Taking into account 
the dépéts and the veteran battalions, he 
thought he had satisfied the Finance 
Committee, that the force in the Colonies, 
and for their relief, was not too large. 
It was necessary to remember that Eng- 
land was a great country, that she had 
important foreign relations, and that she 
was engaged in treaties which she was 
bound to execute. Sudden emergencies, 
like that which had occurred two years 
ago, when five thousand men were sent to 
Portugal, might arise, when a standing 
force might be required to preserve the 
good faith, dignity, and character of the 
empire. 

Mr. Maberly remarked, that the stand- 
ing army at present, according to the 
statement of the gallant officer, was more 
numerous by fourteen thousand men than - 
in the year 1822; yet he had talked as if 
the troops employed were twelve thousand 
less than in that year. The reductions 
that had taken place in India afforded no 
relief to the finances of this country, inas- 
much as the troops there were paid by the 
East India Company. He gave his hearty 
concurrence in the plan of the gallant 
officer, for the reduction of pensions. He 
thought the mode recommended would be 
most effectual, and he gave him all credit 
for the adoption of it, more especially 
as it originated with the gallant officer 
himself. 

Mr. Baring expressed himself dissa- 
tisfied at the imperfect information which 
had been obtained, upon parts of the 
military expenditure in the Finance Com- 
mittee. He agreed as to the necessity of 
maintaining an efficient colonial force, and 
that to weaken it might hereafter invite 
ageression. The cavalry regiments had, 
however, no connexion with the foreign 
relief. They had been attempted to be 
justified upon their present scale, because 
of some assistance they had afforded to the 
coast guard for the prevention of smug- 
gling. When, however, evidence on that 
point was called for in the Finance Com- 
mittee, it was found entirely to have failed. 
Why, then, at the present period not 
reduce these cavalry corps? 

Mr. Monck said, he could not help 
looking at the extravagant scale on which 
the military expenditure of this country 
was conducted. If Russia, with her six 
hundred thousand troops, paid as England 
did, her standing army would entail-upon 
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her a debt of 40,000,000/. annually, and | meeting ever took place in any county, in 


not leave a rouble in the imperial treasury. 
Neither Russia nor France had, however, 
great as their armies were, entailed upon 
the people such an expenditure as England 
had done. This was most extraordinary, 
seeing that the people of Great Britain 
could boast of a free constitution, and a 
representative government. He was afraid, 
however, upon close inquiry, that Eng- 
lishmen would not be found to have the 
share in their legislature which was theo- 
retically supposed, and that their repre- 
sentatives were too prone to look to their 
own personal interests, and to consider 
little the effect of their measures, provi- 
ded they could obtain good things for 
themselves. He looked for no material 
reduction in the public expenditure, until 
the people had a more direct share than 
was assigned to them at present in the 
choice of their representatives. 

The resolution was agreed to; as were 
also several other resolutions, after a short 
conversation. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, February 23. 


Roman Catnotic Cratms — Peri- 
TIONS FOR AND AGaINstT.] Lord Rolle 
said, he rose to present a petition from 
the inhabitants of the county of Devon, 
against granting further concessions to 
the Roman Catholics, which had been 
agreed to at one of the most numerous 
meetings he had ever witnessed. In the 
prayer of the petition he perfectly con- 
curred; and he took that opportunity of 
stating, that he never would agree to any 
measure having for its objeet the conces- 
sion of political power to the Roman 
Catholics, At the meeting in which this 





petition was carried, two amendments | 


were proposed; but, though both were 
ably supported, they were ultimately re- 
jected, after a warm discussion, which 
occupied upwards of four hours, by a 
large majority. The petition was most 
respectably as well as numerously signed, 
and, in his mind, spoke very decidedly the 
sense of the county. 

Lord King.—The noble lord has stated 
that this petition passed at one of the 
most numerous meetings he ever wit- 
nessed, Might not the noble lord have 
added, that it was also one of the most 
disorderly ? 

Lord Rolle.—I will say, that no public 





which the business was more constitution- 
ally conducted, or where there was a more 
complete adherence to every thing which 
tends to support the British constitution. 

Lord King.—Then, perhaps, the noble 
lord thinks that it was proper and decorous 
for a clergyman of the church of England 
to act as a fugleman on the occasion, and 
to direct, by signs, who should be heard, 
and who should not. So great was the 
confusion, that the county member could 
not deliver hig sentiments. 

Lord Rolle.—No fugleman appeared at 
this meeting on the part of the supporters 
of the petition; but I will tell the noble 
lord that a fugleman acted for the Roman 
Catholics, and appeared in a very con- 
spicuous situation. No man can lament 
more than I do the circumstance to which 
the noble lord has last alluded—I mean 
with respect to sir T. Acland; but it is 
impossible to prevent such occurrences 
when the public mind is in a state of 
excitation. 

The Bishop of Exeter observed, that the 
noble lord had stated that a clergyman of 
the church of England had conducted 
himself indecorously at the meeting at 
which this petition was agreed to. Now, 
he understood that this was not the case. 
The clergyman alluded to, so far from 
putting himself forward on the occasion, 
did not make his appearance until towards 
the end of the meeting, for the purpose of 
delivering his sentiments on the question. 
It was a question in which the interests of 
the church were particularly involved ; 
and he could not see why a clergyman 
should be debarred from giving his opinion 
on a proposition which affected the con- 
stitution of the country. Towards the end 
of the meeting that clergyman certainly 
did come forward with the intention of 
speaking; but, so far from acting as a 
fugleman, and influencing the meeting, 
the crowd assembled would not hear him. 
He would assert, that the clergy of his 
diocese had not put themselves forward 
farther than they were justified in doing. 
So unwilling were they to act in the promi- 
nent manner which had been ascribed to 
them, that he had received letters from 
some of the clergy asking his advice as to 
the course which they ought to adopt. 
He had the other day received a letter 
from oue of his clergy, in which he re- 
quested to know whether it would be 
right for him to take a part in getting up 
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a petition on this subject. In answer, he 
had told the clergyman that he thought 
he had a right to do so. 

Lord Redesdale said, that the attempt 


to cry down the established church, by | 


bringing unfair accusations against the 
clergy, was to him extremely alarming. 
When the proper time came, he would 
stand forth as the defender of that much- 
maligned class of persons. 

Lord De Dunstanville said, he had to 
present a petition from Cornwall in favour 
of the Catholic claims. There were, he 
believed, in that county, a great number 
of persons who were favourable to those 
measures of concession which hismajesty’s 
ministers had in view. The clergy were 
hostile to such measures; but very many 
of the land-owners viewed them with 
approbation, because they were of opinion 
that they would do more to tranquillize 
Ireland than could be effected in any 
other way. 

Lord Rolle said, the noble lord, when 
he spoke of the Catholic claims as being 
favourably considered in Cornwall, must 
refer to his own immediate neighbourhood. 
He believed, if a general meeting were 
called, that the majority would be found 
decidedly against granting any further 
concession to the Catholics. Such a 
meeting was talked of, and he should like 
to know why it had not been held ? 

Lord De Dunstanville said, there was 
undoubtedly some talk of a public meet- 
ing, and he had written to a noble friend 
of his, that if it were his intention and 
that of his friends, to convene a meeting, 
he would attend it. Since that time he 
had heard nothing about it. 


The Marquis of Londonderry, in rising , 


to present a petition in favour of Catholic 
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land as he was, he would say there never 
was any thing so prejudicial to the cause 
of the Catholics as the existence of that 
| Association. The persons who composed it 
had, from its commencement, done nothing 
that was not calculated to alienate the 
friends, and constant supporters of the 
Catholic claims. What had been the 
course taken by those people in Ireland ? 
Why, they had not merely debated on the 
subject of the Catholic claims, but they 
| had declared that they would look for- 
ward to radical reform, to the repeal of 
the Union, and to the division of church 
property. It was declarations of this na- 
ture that had inflamed the minds of men 
of all descriptions. The bane of Ireland 
had been the clubs formed therein; and 
had the act of 1825 been carried decidedly 
into effect—had the Catholic Association 
been then put down—clubs would not 
have existed. But this was not done: are- 
action was the consequence, and the 
whole country was thrown into a state of 
effervescence and agitation, which could 
not have occurred, if the bill of 1825 had 
been promptly acted upon. If the law for 
putting down the Association had been 
put in force, the public mind in Ireland 
would have become calm. He had passed 
some time in Ireland during the four last 
months, and he would say, that that 
country was never in a greater state of 
prosperity. It was under these circum- 
stances that he hailed, with a feeling of 
gratitude, the measure which was about 
to be carried into execution for healing 
the wounds of that distracted country. 
He felt deeply interested in the success of 
that measure; and he hoped that the 
noble duke at the head of the government 
' would use all his powers to carry it into 





| 


Emancipation, said, he was desirous of | effect. In doing this, let him bear in 


offering a very few words on the subject, 
because, from peculiar circumstances, he 
had been precluded from signing the 
declaration which had been generally dis- 
seminated through the sister country. But 
though he refused his signature to that 
declaration, still he had not, for a moment, 
swerved from the anxious desire he had 
always felt for the settlement of the Ca- 
tholic question. The declaration to which 
he alluded had been sent to him by the 
secretary of the Catholic Association ; and 
he considered it as an insult to transmit 
the declaration through such a channel, 
as if he were an abettor and upholder of 
that Association, Connected with Ire- 


mind the exertions of those lamented 
| Statesmen who had worked and waded 
‘through many ditficulties to carry this 
; measure into effect, which the noble duke 
‘had at length taken in hand. It was, 
| however, a most extraordinary thing, that 
this great object was about to be carried 
by those who had so long opposed it. 
He quarrelled not with those who had 
formerly been hostile to the Catholic ques- 
tion: he looked forward with joy and 
satisfaction to the great result. When 
they talked of the sacrifices which this 
man or that man might make, he con- 
fessed he thought there was only one 
‘individual, who could be said to have 
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made sacrifices,—and that was the indi- 
vidual who could not tender his resigna- 
tion. If that individual took the course 
which he believed to be necessary for 
securing the happiness of one part of the 
empire he would be adored in that coun- 
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'tholics should afterwards be so mon- 
| strously ungrateful as to attempt to dis- 
'turb the Protestant constitution in church 
and state, Protestant feeling, Protestant 
energy, and Protestant firmness, would be 
| opposed to any such ambitious project. 


try hereafter, and he would be described, The Duke of Clarence said, it had been 
in her annals as having achieved her sal- | his intention to have stated his opinion on 
vation. In the quarter to which he allud- this important subject when the regular 
ed he believed there was a strong feeling period arrived, which, if he understood 
in favour of the Irish people ; and if the | rightly, was when the report of the bill for 
measure to be proposed by ministers | putting an end to the Catholic Association 
received the royal assent, and became aj was received. No man more decidedly 
law, it would excite feelings of gratitude | approved of that measure than he did; 
from one end of Ireland to the other.| but of that more hereafter. He had 
His majesty would be handed down to, risen now, in consequence of an expression 
posterity as the first sovereign who had} which had fallen from his noble friend 





in his Speech from the Throne, recom- 
mended to parliament the cause of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland. Every 
noble lord had an opportunity of stating 
the feelings, with respect to this subject, 
which prevailed in those parts of the 
country with which he was connected. 
In the north of England, he had heard no 
expression of sentiment against it; and in 
the province of Ulster there was a general 
feeling in favour of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, accompanied by proper securities. 
In November last, it was his fortune to 
visit that county, with which he was inti- 
mately connected, and of which he was 
the representative for fourteen years; and 
he found in that county one sentiment of 
anxious desire to have this question set at 
rest. In that county, which was, he might 
say, the focus of the Protestant party, and 
the great dépét of Orange feeling he 
meant the county and city of London- 
derry—in that county all the converts 
that had been made were converts from 
strong Protestant feeling to a favourable 
consideration of the Catholic claims ; 
while, on the other hand, not one person 
who had been in the habit of supporting 
the Catholic question had turned against 
it. This clearly showed that the question 
was gaining ground. It was a question 
which, he was persuaded, must be carried, 
and therefore he called on the legislature 
to look it in the face. The whole empire 
admitted that things could not remain as 
they were. For years it had been impos- 
sible to move in advance, because they 
had a divided government. The case 
was now, he was happy to say, completely 
altered. The cabinet were unanimous on 
this subject, and he hoped the legislature 
would support them. If the Roman Ca- 


| who had just sat down. His noble friend 
had said, that his majesty’s ministers were 
now unanimous on this question, and that 
those who had been generally opposed to 
it, had become its advocates. It was this 
observation which called on him to address 
their lordships on this occasion, otherwise 
he would have delivered his sentiments on 
the bili which was nearly connected with 
the internal state of Ireland, rather than 
on the petitions of those who appeared to 
know little or nothing about the real 
situation of that country. It was remark- 
ed by his noble friend, that his majesty’s 
ministers were now unanimous on a ques- 
tion, relative to which they were hitherto 
divided. He wished to God that his ma- 
jesty’s ministers had been unanimous on 
that question in 1825; or rather he wished 
that an united administration could have 
been formed in 1804, for the purpose of 
carrying this measure ; for from that hour 
to the present, his opinion had invariably 
been, that what was falsely called Catho- 
lic concession ought to have been resorted 
to. He said “ falsely called concession,” 
because he maintained that that which was 
asked for was not concession: it was 
merely an act of justice, to raise the 
Roman Catholics from their present state 
of degradation. It was that, and nothing 
more. And when an act was passed for 
that purpose, he would pledge his life that 
it would have the effect of uniting and 
quieting eight millions of his majesty’s 
subjects. Now that he was on his legs, he 
would state his opinions as shortly as he 
could; reserving to himself the right to 
support the noble duke and his colleagues, 
when he saw them so unjustly, if not so 
infamously, attacked. If his majesty’s 
ministers, fortunately for the good of their 
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sovereign and of their country, were at 
length united, with reference to a measure 
of such great consequence, he did, from 
the bottom of his heart, thank the noble 
duke for having effected such an union ; 
and he would support, as he ought, a 
measure which he most decidedly believed 
to be favourable to the best interests of the 
country. For forty years next month, 
he had had the honour of a seat in 
that House, and, during the whole of that 
time, he trusted in God that he had never 
given a vote at which he need blush; but 
unquestionably he never had given a vote 
with so much satisfaction as he should 
feel in voting, on every occasion, in sup- 
port of the contemplated measure. He 
congratulated not only England but all 
Europe on his majesty’s cabinet urging 
this subject on the consideration of par- 
liament. He did so, because every man 
who had. common sense must see that the 
settlement of this question would be bene- 
ficial to the interests of England ; and he 
would maintain, that the interests of 
Europe were closely connected with the 
interests and prosperity of England. Every 
thing which operated to the preservation 
and security of British interests, oper- 
ated also to the benefit of the general 
interests of Europe. He looked upon 
the measure which was about to be pro- 
posed as one of the most important for 
this country that could possibly be con- 
ceived. He was happy that the noble 
duke had been selected by his majesty to 
effect this great object. He rejoiced to 
see him placed in his present situation ; 
and so long as he acted as he and his col- 
leagues had hitherto done, so long should 
they have his heartysupport. When he had 
thoughtit was right totender his resignation, 
which his majesty was graciously pleased 
to accept, he, in the only conversation he 
ever had with the noble and learned lord 
on the woolsack had told that noble and 
learned lord, that he never would join in 
a factious opposition to his majesty’s 
government; but that, on the contrary, he 
should feel it to be his bounden duty to 
support them, when their measures appear- 
ed to be calculated for the benefit of the 
empire; and he trusted that no action of 
his had since belied that declaration. 
Nothing but an absolute conviction of 
the important crisis at which the country 
had arrived, and a strong desire to sup- 
port the noble duke’s administration, 
could have induced him to come forward 
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on this occasion. The noble duke and 
his colleagues had acted openly, boldly, 
firmly, and valiantly; and he thought it 
but an act of justice thus publicly, before 
God and man, to declare his sentiments 
with reference to their conduct. Pro- 
fessionally educated as he had been, it 
had fallen to his lot to visit Ireland; and 
he should be the most ungrateful of men 
if he forgot the reception he had there 
met with. During all his professional 
experience he could bear testimony to 
the character, to the energy, to the 
bravery, and to the thorough good humour 
of Irishmen. If the venerable Duncan, 
who gained immortal fame by his vic- 
torious action with the Dutch, but who 
had served his country more by the energy 
and discipline with which he kept his fleet 
at sea, at the time of the mutiny at the 
Nore, were in existence,—if earl St. Vin- 
cent, whose blockade of Cadiz reflected 
the highest honour on him, were living— 
or if one who was more dear to him than 
any other officer in the service, he meant 
the great Nelson, the hero of the Nile, 
were in being—would they not hold up 
their heads in admiration, that the dawn 
of peace, and happiness, and tranquillity 
in Ireland had arrived—that justice was 
at length about to be done to the country 
of those men, who had been fighting the 
battles of the empire on the lower decks 
of the ships which they commanded? Sure 
he was that the service of the Irish Ca- 
tholics could not be forgotten by the noble 
duke at the head of the government—that 
their bravery, their valour, and their de- 
votion, in fighting the battles of their 
country, could never leave his recollection, 
and that their deeds must have been pre- 
sent to his mind, when he advised his 
sovereign to recommend their claims to 
the serious consideration of the legislature. 
For his own part, he would say, that he 
had differed with-that noble duke on one 
particular occasion; but that difference 
should never alter his opinion, as to what 
the noble duke had done, or the great 
services he was now about to render to his 
sovereign and the state. He recollected 
all the achievements of the noble duke, 
and the victories which he had won for 
his country, from the period when he him- 
self led on the first battalion at the storm- 
ing of Seringapatam, down to the glorious 
day of Waterloo—that day which for a 
length of time had closed the horrors of 
war, The noble duke was a soldier; and 
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when he bore in mind the regiments |he saw that the measure itself was every 
which fought under his command, he must | year gaining ground, and acquiring such 
consider that he was only discharging a | consequence, that the time was not far 
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debt of gratitude, which he owed to those | distant when his majesty’s ministers 
gallant men who had enabled him to|would be compelled to make up their 
achieve his victories, and had contributed | minds upon it; and he reserved the de- 
to raise him to his present exalted situa- | claration of his opinion, until that period 
tion. He trusted he had said enough to | should have, as it now happily had arrived. 
convince their lordships and the country, He thought it more befitting in him to act 
that he seriously intended to give his cor- | thus, than to make that government, which 
dial support to those just measures of was at all times arduous, still more dif- 
relief in favour of his majesty’s Roman ficult by giving to it his opposition. En- 
Catholic subjects. He should have, per- | tertaining that opinion, he had acted ac- 
haps, a great deal more to say when the cordingly. The noble duke would recol- 
subject should come regularly before their lect that he had expressed to him opinions 
Sasdlihios. It was a question which he | similar to those which he now expressed 
had long turned in his mind, and con- | at the period when he was removed from 
sidered in every direction, and under every the high office which some time since 


point of view in which it could possibly 
be considered, and his settled opinion, for 
many years past, was that to which he had 
now given utterance. And here it might 
be asked, if such had been his opinion, 
why had he not stated it earlier, in some 
of the numerous discussions which had 
taken place. He would simply reply— 
because the measure had not been made a 
government measure. He felt no hesita- 
tion in calling on their lordships to look to 
his public conduct during the forty years 
that he had had the honour of a seat in 
that House; and he would ask any of 
them to point to any part of that conduct 
of which he ought to be ashamed. If he 
had erred at any time, he was sure it 
would be conceded to him, that he had 
erred with honour. 
through all the events of his public life, 


froma the first time he mingled in public | 
affairs, and to submit his conduct to the 
He had com-, 


most rigid examination. 
menced his early career on the benches of 
the Opposition. Since the year 1807, 
this was the third time he had troubled 
their lordships with his opinions on a 
public occasion. When it pleased the 
Almighty to render it necessary for the 
present sovereign of these realms to as- 
sume the office of Regent, he had formed 
a resolution that, although he should not 
be satisfied with every thing that might 
occur, he would thenceforth give his sup- 
port to his majesty’s ministers. To that 


resolution he had strictly adhered. On the 
Catholic question he had always maintained 
the same opinion; but he had not come for- 
ward actively to support the measure, not 
only because he saw his majesty’s cabinet 
unfortunately divided upon it, but because 


He was ready to go. 


he had the honour to fill. In a con- 
| versation which he then had with the 
|noble duke, he expressed his sorrow that 
'the government should continue divid- 
‘ed in opinion upon that question, which, 
above all others, involved the interests and 
safety of the country. He had added, 
| that while such differences in the cabinet 
| existed, the measure should not have his 
|Support; but still it was his opinion that 
it ought to be carried. Thank God the 
| day had at length arrived for the carrying 
, of this healing measure of liberality and 
_justice. He was not in the secrets of the 
| cabinet; but he trusted that, when intro- 
duced, it would be found less objection- 
able than was now supposed; and _parti- 
|cularly by the right reverend bench. He 
trusted that, before the measure was 
‘brought under consideration, those right 
rev. prelates would seriously deliberate, 
duly weigh, and anxiously consider in what 
way they ought to act—that they would 
keep in mind that they were the ministers 
of peace—that they would consider 
whether the situation of this country and 
| that of Europe at large, was not such as 
|that different events, upon which none 
| could calculate, might, at no distant day, 
be productive of war—that they would 
seriously ask themselves whether their 
persevering opposition to the claims of 
their Catholic countrymen might not 
hasten such a crisis, or produce far 
worse—a civil war at home; and, in such 
a case, how would they dare to call them- 
selves the ministers of peace? Let the 
right rev. prelates duly weigh these consi- 
derations, before they determined on op- 
posing his majesty’s ministers. He would 
repeat, that he knew not the exact nature 
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of the measure which was to be introduced. 
It was sufficient for him, that the intention 
of bringing it forward had been announ- 
ced, and he thanked his God that the 
measure of justice was at length about to 
be carried into effect, which would tran- 
quillize that dear and generous, and 
aggrieved country, whose rights had been 
so long withheld. 

The Duke of Cumberland said, he had 
not the smallest intention of troubling their 
lordships on the present occasion. He had 
already openly, publicly, and unequivo- 
cally expressed the line of conduct which 
he meant to pursue, in reference to this 
question. On the present occasion it was 
truly painful to him—and he trusted his 
noble relative would believe him when he 
said so—to be obliged to rise to express 
his astonishment when he heard the words 
“‘ factious” and ‘‘base” applied to the 
Opposition to his majesty’s ministers, and 
when he heard the words “ unjust,” and 
“ infamous” applied to the conduct of him- 
self and those who with him felt it their 
duty to oppose his majesty’s ministers in 
this instance. He would put it to noble 
lords whether there was any thing in his 
(the duke of Cumberland’s) conduct in 
reference to this question to justify the 
application of such epithets? He had 
fairly and candidly stated his conscientious 
opinion as to the evils with which these 
measures were fraught : and he would now 
put it to his noble relative, and to other 
noble lords whether, in so doing, he had 
acted either basely or infamously. 

The Duke of Sussex said, that his illus- 
trious relative who had just sat down had 
taken the expression employed by his other 
noble brother not in the sense ,in which it 
had been meant. In his opinion, his 
noble brother had merely applied the ex- 
pression which he had used to the general 
outcry which had been raised against the 
administration on this question. If his 
illustrious relative chose to take the ex- 
pression to himself, it was an affair of taste 
with him to do so; but the expression was 
plainly intended to apply to the way in 
which the Speech from the Throne, recom- 
mending the House to take the measure 
into their consideration, and to see how, 
providing duly for the security of the 
church and state, and looking to the inte- 
rests of the bishops and clergy, it could be 
finally settled, had been received. When 
their lordships recollected the language 
which had been applied to that truly bene- 
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ficent recommendation—when they bore 
in mind the language which had been 
adopted abroad in reference to that Speech, 
he was sure they would agree with his 
noble brother in characterizing it as base 
and infamous. These expressions were 
not meant to apply to any noble indivi- 
dual; but to the feeling which existed in 
It should not be 
forgotten, that but a few evenings ago it 
had been stated in that House, that the 
question was, whether this was to be any 
longer a Protestant or a Popish parlia- 
ment—a Protestant or a Popish govern- 
ment? That was a most unfair way of 
putting the question, and a most uncon- 
stitutional manner of endeavouring to 
influence the public mind. Their lordships 
were aware, that expressions employed in 
that and in the other House of parliament, 
went forth to the country, and weighed 
much with the public in forming their 
judgment on questions of this important 
nature ; and they should therefore be cau- 
tious not to use expressions calculated to 
excite passion and prejudice, and mislead 
the public mind. 

The Duke of Clarence said,that the expres- 
sion ‘‘ infamous” he had most undoubtedly 
employed. He did not deny the words, 
nor would he retract them. But he would 
deny that they were applied, or ever could 
be applied, to his noble relative. Indeed, 
he could not help suspecting that his 
illustrious relative had been so long abroad 
that he had almost forgotten what was due 
to the freedom of debate in this country. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that though the 
expressions used by his royal highness the 
duke of Clarence, did not immediately 
apply to his illustrious relative, it was 
evident that they were applied to those 
who thought and acted with that noble 
duke, in reference to this question. Now, 
with all humility, he would dispute the 
charge of base, or infamous, or factious, as 
applied to his conduct on this occasion. 
It was not in a base, or infamous, or fac- 
tious manner, that he opposed the mea- 
sures of the noble duke at the head of the 
government. He would tell that noble 
duke fairly, that there was no man he 
should be more afraid to attack; but he 
would find in him a generous enemy, and 
in opposing him he would merely discharge 
hiseduty as an independent peer of that 
House. It was a mighty easy thing for 
noble lords to talk of the present situa- 
tion of affairs: but be would say, God 
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grant that the country may not have to 
repent of these measures. At all events, 
he would do his utmost to prevent this 
country from being converted to Popery, 
and from having, instead of a Protestant, 
a Popish senate. It was said that all the 
opposition to the measure was factious. 
Such a charge he would unequivocally 
deny. It was impossible for him to forget 
the duty which he owed to his country ; 
and if it were factious to stand by the 
country, to support the Protestant religion, 
the Protestant state, and the Protestant 
constitution, as established in 1688, he 
was ready to plead guilty to the charge. 
But it was contended that the country had 
not been taken by surprise. By the way, 
he might here remark, that of those mea- 
sures which ministers had pledged them- 
selves to introduce he as yet knew nothing; 


and he did not know as yet in what light’ 


he should consider them, until he was 
aware of their precise nature. As yet 
those measures which were so highly laud- 
ed on one side of the House, and against 
which so many objections were raised on 
the other side, were known to no one. No 
man as yet knew what they were ; and it 
was idle to deny that, under such circum- 
stances, the country had not been taken 
by surprise. He did not say that the 
noble duke intended to take the country 
by surprise; but he would ask, what was 
the obvious conclusion to be drawn from 
the noble duke’s letter to Dr. Curtis? 
That letter he could not understand ; for 
the noble duke would allow him to say 
that it was neither English, nor Irish quite. 
It first recommended the burying of the 
question in oblivion, and it next recom- 
mended that the interval should be employ- 
ed in considering all the difficulties with 
which the subject was surrounded. Now, 
he would ask, whether any man living, 
who had read that letter at the time it was 
published, could have possibly expected 
that the Catholic question would be recom- 
mended to the consideration of parliament 
in a Speech from the Throne on the 
5th of February following? He was far 


from complaining of that message. On | 
| royal duke, who, in delivering an opinion 


the contrary, he thought it ought to be 
attended to withthe most profound respect; 
but to enter into the consideration of the 
subject before any bill had been introduced 
was, in his opinion, quite a new way of 
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ages, that those who opposed the measures 
were ‘ factious,” he had risen for the 
purpose of saying that, the conscientious 
conviction that it was his duty to do so, 
he should give them his most decided 
opposition ; but, in case he had miscon- 
ceived the nature of them, he should then 
be glad to support them. 

Earl Grey commenced by observing, 
that the noble earl who had just sat down 
had been amongst the first to deprecate 
discussions on the presentation of petitions, 
and he had now followed an example 
which he had before condemned. For 
himself, he was ready to admit the incon- 
venience of such discussions ; and, in pre- 
senting petitions to their lordships, he had 
always felt it his duty to content himself 
with saying as few words as possible. 
But he denied the assertion of the noble 
earl, that the discussion had, in this 
instance, been introduced by the royal 
duke in an irregular manner. It was ex- 
pressly stated by the learned lord on the 
woolsack, that the question was, whether 
the petition should lie upon the table; and 
the royal duke had a perfect right on that 
question to address their lordships. There 
were some things in the noble earl’s speech 
which he (lord Grey) could not suffer to 
pass without animadversion. That that 
noble earl would with ability, and by every 
means likely to give effect to his exertions, 
oppose the measures of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, he entertained no doubt; nor did 
he believe that the noble earl would be 
deterred by any imputation of factious 
motives from relaxing in his opposition to 
those measures. But when that noble earl 
repelled the imputation of** factious” he 
would advise him to take care that his 
opposition was conducted in such a man- 
ner as not to deserve the name. He had 
himself passed his political life in opposi- 
tion; and having been as much exposed 
as any man to the imputation of “ factious 
he was not disposed to cast such an impu- 
tation on the opposition of others. But 
he spoke, let it be recollected, of a fair, 
honest, legitimate opposition in that House; 
and he must say, in justification of the 


that did him so much honour, with a 
patriotic zeal for the interests of the coun- 
try, and with an effect that must be fol- 
lowed by important consequences through- 
out the empire, had spoken of the factious 


of stating this only that, although it had | opposition which had been raised against 
been asserted by two illustrious person-, this question, In justice to that royal 
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duke, he must say, that his complaint was | 
well put, and that he was amply borne out | 
by facts. He would not advert in that | 
House to the publications in a portion of | 
the daily press with which they were every | 
day disgusted, and in which the private | 
lives and the public conduct of the sup- | 
porters of these measures of concession 
and relief were shamelessly and scandal- 
ously attacked. But he would ask the 
noble earl, what had actually passed in | 
that House? What had he heard there, 
even that very evening? Opinions had 
been broached which, at any other time, | 
and under other circumstances, would 
have called for the reprobation and censure 
of the House. Let noble lords oppose the | 
measure fairly, openly, and manfully, if 
they choose. Let them urge all the rea- 
sonings which they could collect against 
the measure, but let them not endeavour, 
by putting forward unjust representations 
of it, and sending forth assertions from 
that House as watchwords through the 
country—watchwords of sedition and 
treason [hear, hear], to arouse violence, 
and stir up resistance to the legitimate 
government of the country. Was it not 
stated, that the sovereign would forfeit his 
diadem if he should give his consent to 
the measure? He would ask the noble 
earl, if that were a fair, a legitimate, species 
of opposition? Was it not stated in that 
House, that if the king consented to the 
measure, he would renounce his religion 
and violate his coronation oath? Was 
that he would again ask, a leyitimate 
means of opposition; or did it not, on the 
contrary, well deserve the epithet of 
factious? Was it not stated, that if this 
measure passed, his majesty’s right to the 
throne of these realms would cease? Was 
not this doctrine broached; and had not 
the royal duke the right to complain of it ? 
Was it not stated, that if this measure 
passed, not alone his present majesty, but 
his whole family would be excluded from 
the throne, and that the right of succes | 
sion would not revert to the people and | 
the parliament, who had conferred it, but 
to the obscure and almost unknown House | 
of Savoy? These things having occurred , 
in debate in that House, the royal duke | 
had a right to declare his sentiments and | 
to reprobate such a species of opposition. 
The royal duke opposite (the duke of 
Cumberland) should seriously deliberate 
on the sentiments which he delivered in | 
that House, and on the effect which they | 
VOL. XX. 
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might produce in the country. The royal 
duke had a right to stir up a reasonable 
and legitimate resistance to the measure ; 
such a resistance as loyal subjects might 
give to the government, without exciting 
amongst the ignorant and deluded, a 
furious zeal against the measure which was 
to come before their lordships. He could 
not here help alluding to that assertion of 
the royal duke, which he had not attempted 
to maintain by argument, that the question 
now was, whether this was to be a Popish 
or a Protestant government, a Popish or a 
Protestant parliament. He was sure that 
that illustrious person entertained the con- 
scientious opinion which he had expressed. 
But, in putting it forward as an argument 
against the measure, its effect must be bad. 
Let noble lords reflect but for a moment 
on the mischief which must follow such a 
declaration going forth from such a 
quarter. What must be its effect on the 
country? Was it not calculated to 
operate as a watchword throughout the 
land, and to introduce violent feelings 
amongst the people. The noble earl 
would, no doubt, oppose the intended 
measure with his wonted ability. But 
whenever the discussion came before their 
lordships, he would pledge himself to 
refute the noble earl’s doctrines with re- 
gard to the constitution of the country, 
and to prove that the noble earl’s state- 
ment, that these laws which were about to 
be repealed formed a fundamental part of 
the constitution, was entirely unfounded. 
The Duke of Wellington said, it was 
not his intention to take any part in the 
discussion, which he must say had been 
very irregular. That it was irregular, was 
evident from the fact, that at that moment 
no one peer knew what were the measures 
of the government. He merely wished to 
explain as to the letter to which refer- 
ence had been made by his noble and 
learned friend. His noble friend had 
said, that he would oppose him, but that 
he would bea generous enemy. Now, he 
could never consider his noble friend in 
He could 
not forget his old habits of friendship with 
his noble friend; and if he differed from 
him on this subject, he could never lose 
the feelings of respect which he always 


'entertained for his noble friend. His 


noble friend had referred to his letter to 

Dr. Curtis, to show that the country had 

been taken by surprise. Now, he never 

intended that letter for publication, and 
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with the publication of it he had nothing 
todo. But his noble friend said, that the 
expressions used in that letter were such 
as to lead the public to conclude, that no 
measure of concession would be introduced 
this session. His noble friend should, 
however, recollect, that the expression 
there used was nearly similar to that 
which he had employed at the close of the 
last session. How he could intend to 
surprise the public, when he never ad- 
dressed the letter to the individual to 
whom it was directed, for the purpose of 
publication, much less had any hand in 
the publication of it, he was at a loss to 
conceive. He could not sit down without 
deprecating the spirit in which these dis- 
cussions were conducted ; and he would 
beg to remind noble lords, that his ma- 
jesty had recommended th:m to consider 
the question with “* temperance and mo- 
deration.” 

The Earl of Eldon, in explanation, said, 
he did not impute any improper motive to 
the noble duke. He had merely suid, 
that the country had. been taken by sur- 
prise, when they heard the Speech from 
the Throne, so soon after the letter which 
had been so improperly published. No 
man who had heard the noble duke’s 
speech, at the close of the last session, 
could have anticipated such advice to his 
majesty, as that contained in the Speech 
from the Throne; but, at the same time, 
he admitted that the noble duke was at 
liberty to change his opinions, if he saw 
reason for that change. As to the noble 
earl, he had always found him a fair and 
honourable antagonist, and had endeavour- 
ed to pursue the same course on his own 
part. 

Earl Grey said, it was now his duty to 
present to their lordships a petition which, 
during the last five and twenty years, he 
had had the honour of presenting to that 
House. It was the petition of the Roman 
Catholics of England. It was signed 
most numerously and respectably, by all the 
Roman Catholic nobility, aristocracy, and 
a great proportion of the Catholic popula- 
tion of this country. The petitioners 
began by praying the House to take their 
claims into consideration ; and _ those 
claims he would rest upon the grounds of 
justice and policy—on the ground of jus- 
tice, as the petitioners prayed relief from 
disabilities which could not be imposed 
upon any English subject, except cn ac- 
count of some great state necessity; and on 
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the ground of policy, because the peace 
and safety of this great empire had been 
too long endangered by a divided govern- 
ment, parliament, and people. The peti- 
tioners considered it to be an aggravation 
of the injury, that it should be imputed to 
them, that their end was a monopoly or an 
ascendancy in the advantages of the con- 
stitution, and not an equality of political 
rights. He referred to this well-founded 
complaint, because the unjust calumny 
upon the petitioners, which gave rise to 
it, had proceeded from a quarter whence 
he least expected it. He considered that 
no more unjust imputation could be al- 
leged, than to charge the Catholic religion, 
with being essentially prolific of immo- 
rality and superstition. He believed there 
was a great deal of error in that religion ; 
but he must proclaim it to be unjust to 
confound its doctrinal imperfections with 
its essential principles, or the conduct of 
its professors. On that point he con- 
fidently appealed to their lordships, whe- 
ther the Roman Catholic church had not, 
in every age, furnished examples of the 
most conscientious rectitude, sincere piety, 
and the most heroic devotion—whether the 
Catholics of England were not then and 
had not always been, as loyal as any other 
class of his majesty’s subjects. If the 
members of any Christian denomination 
were to be‘ judged by their fruits,”he would 
ask, what denomination could boast of more 
distinguished citizens—of more heroic de- 
fenders ofliberty? He could not butlament 
that such unjust imputations had been alle- 
ged againstthe Catholics. Noble lords who 
shot these poisoned arrows did not suffi- 
ciently consider the wounds they inflicted. 
What was the answer to those who charged 
the Catholic religion with being in its 
nature corrupt and demoralizing? In 
the first place, if it were true, it would be 
charging the large majority of the Chris- 
tian world with having been followers of a 
corrupt and demoralizing religion; for the 
Catholic form of worship was that which 
had prevailed in the Christian world for 
ages. More than that, the Catholic reli- 
gion was the predominant one at that 
moment among Christians; for the Ca- 
tholics were by much the most numerous 
of those branches into which, since the 
Reformation, Christianity had divided 
itself. Those who argued thus on the 
corrupt and demoralizing nature of the 
Catholic faith, forgot that it was from the 
votaries of that faith that their lordships 
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and all other Protestants, received the 
Christian dispensation itself. It was 
therefore not only uncharitable, but un- 
wise, to cast those unjust imputations 
upon a religion that was not alone the 
only religion of the ancient Christian 
world (still that which had most followers), 
but the source whence the reformed reli- 
gion itself had sprung. He repeated, that 
he considered the Catholic tenets to be 
mixed up with error ; but he still thought 
it too much for a frail human being to 
pronounce on the final consequences of 
those errors. He thought that, so long as 
the Deity was worshipped in perfect sin- 
cerity, it was not for frail humanity to at- 
tempt to divide man from man, and sow dis- 
union in the Christian world, merely on ac- 
count of doctrinal or disciplinarian differen- 
ces. No man morelamented the errorsof the 
Catholic faith than he did; but it would 
be unjust and uncharitable therefore to 
exclude its professors from their rights of 
citizenship. In presenting the petition, 
he thought it right to state, that the nu- 
merous and respectable body from whence 
it came rested in perfect confidence on 
the gracious recommendation that had 
proceeded from the Throne, in favour 
of themselves, and their brethren in Ire- 
land. He presented the petition with a 
conviction that its prayer would be grant- 
ed, and a hope that it would be the last he 
should ever have to bring under their 
lordships’ notice. He trusted that before 
another session he should be able to con- 
gratulate thedukeof Norfolk, and the other 
Catholic peers who had signed the peti- 
tion, not as strangers outside the bar, but 
as peers in their places in that House. 
He looked to that among other conse- 
quences of the intended measure of minis- 
ters; for, though he was not acquainted 
with the exact nature of the measure, he 
rested satisfied that it would be one of 
extensive relief. He trusted, indeed he 
was confident, that it would not be clogged 
with such securities as would destroy its 
efficacy. To securities, other than what 
equal rights, and equal protection by the 
laws, and equal interest in the integrity of 
the state, afforded, he was ever in princi- 
ple opposed. He, however, would not 
object to such as would satisfy the con- 
scientious Protestants, while they did not 
trench upon the just rights of the Catho- 
lics. He would not object to such as 
would ensure the success of the measure, 
by allaying the apprehension of all parties. 


[ Fes. 23.] 
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AssociaTions Suppression (IRr5- 
LAND) Brxiu.] On the order of the day 
for bringing up the report of this Bill, 

The Earl of Mountcashel said, he had 
some amendments to propose to the mea- 
sure now under consideration, but the 
absence of many noble lords interested in 
the measure, would prevent him from 
proposing them at present. He might 
state, however, the grounds on which he 
deemed it necessary to move them. He 
did not think it possible to carry the 
present measure without doing injury to 
institutions on which this bill was not 
intended to operate. He feared that the 
bill would have the effect not only of 
suppressing illegal associations, but of sup- 
pressing associations which were perfectly 
legal, and productive of great benefit. 
Through the instrumentality of this bill, 
for instance, associations for the education 
of children and the diffusion of religious 
knowledge amongst the people might be 
suppressed. It might be asked, how the 
bill could affect such associations. The 
fact was, that associations like those to 
which he had adverted were opposed by 
the priests in Ireland. It was well known 
that many societies which were perfectly 
peaceable, had met the most strenuous 
opposition from the Irish priesthood. 
They had opposed even schools for the 
education of infants ; on the ground that 
those schools were supported by Protes- 
tants; and the priests feared that, by- 
and-by, the children would become at- 
tached to those schools or to others found- 
ed by Protestants, and acquire feelings 
of kindness and gratitude to their Pro- 
testant benefactors. Since the priests 
had heard of the bill now in preparation 
they had expressed their determination to 
knock up all those religious societies to 
which they were opposed. They had 
already sent forth thousands for the pur- 
pose of annoying the persons assembled in 
those meetings, and to give them the 
character of riotous assemblies. The 
priests were of opinion that if they could 
create riots at the meetings of those 
religious associations, the meetings would 
be suppressed, in the same way as if they 
were political meetings. He trusted they 
would receive an assurance from the noble 
duke, that associations now existing, and 
which were founded on the basis of charity 
and the extension of education, should 
not be suffered, by any vagueness or 
perversion of the law, to share the fate of 
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associations of an injurious character. | object was apparent. The Catholic Asso- 
Another subject he should advert to; and ciation, though manifestly guilty of illegal 
that was, the use now made, and likely to acts, had been suffered to go on without 
be hereafter made, of churches or chapels, prosecution, for a long time. In his 
for the purposes of party, or seditious dis- _ opinion, the members of the Irish Govern- 
courses, under the guise of sermons.) ment had been for a great length of time 
Places of public worship should never be grossly negligent. If they had done their 
applied to purposes of political discus- duty, it would have been impossible for the 
sion: and, unless someclause, not now in| Catholic Association to have gone the 
the bill, was introduced to prevent the | lengths it had done. He wished to sug- 
possibility of this recurrence, he could | gest to the noble duke the propriety of 
assure the noble duke, that the attempt | adding a clause, for the purpose of pre- 
would be made to pervert those meetings, | venting some serious inconveniences that 
which ought to be strictly of a religions} might arise from the bill, if passed in its 
character, to very dangerous objects, by | present shape. Noble lords knew that at 
the priesthood and othersin Ireland. In-; meetings convened for the most innocent, 
deed, without a clause expressly framed to | not to say useful, purposes, persons adverse 
meet this evil, the bill must fail of its| to the object of these assemblies might 
desirable object. interfere for the purpose of converting 

The Duke of Wellington said, that! them into riotous and disorderly assem- 
with regard to the first point, he begged | blies. They must be aware that this had 
their lordships to bear in mind, that | been recently done in London. His ob- 
power was vested in the Lord-lieutenant | ject was to obviate the ill effects likely to 
to declare any meeting or assembly un- | arise from such proceedings : and he pro- 
lawful, and upon notice that it was so, he | posed that words to this effect should be 
might grant a warrant to two magistrates | inserted in the act—“ Provided that no- 
to disperse it. For the exercise of this| thing in this act shall be construed to 
power the Lord-lieutenant was responsi- | authorise the suppression of any associa- 
ble ; and he believed the noble earl would | tion assembled for lawful purposes, on the 
admit, that if the Lord-lieutenant was re- | ground of any disturbance that may arise 
sponsible, it was not likely that he would | in consequence of the intrusion of persons 
issue his warrant to disperse any meeting | not members of such association.” The 
or assembly for the purposes of charity, or | object of this provision was, to prevent 
of education. Neither was the Lord-lieu- | what would otherwise be the consequences 
tenant likely to disperse any meeting | of a practice that had recently taken 
which had a legal and beneficial object, | place in London; namely, that of persons 
merely because that object was likely to be | coming into meetings to the object of 
obnoxious to others. With respect to the | which they were opposed, for the purpose 
use of chapels for the purposes of seditious | of interruption, and converting them into 
meetings, he begged to say that there | riotous assemblies. The introduction of 
was nothing in the Act which would either | such a clause would quiet the minds of 
directly or indirectly warrant their being | many persons in Ireland, who were desir- 
applied to such an use. The Act would | ous of lending their assistance to the 
enable the Lord-lieutenant to issue his | instruction and improvement of the lower 
warrant to two magistrates to put down | orders, and who would otherwise be liable 
seditious meetings, wherever he was in- | not only to disturbance, but to legal an- 
formed they were held. The noble lord | noyance. If such a provision were not 
had spoken of seditious sermons. If such | made, persons who held adverse opinions 
sermons were preached, the preachers | might rush in, and by creating disturbance, 
would be answerable to the law of the | render a society the most useful, amenable 
land. | to the law. From what he knew of the 

Lord Redesdalefeared,that chapelswould | character of the people of Ireland, he be- 
be made use of, not for the purpose of | lieved that, if left tothemselves, they would 
preaching seditious sermons, but to dis- be quiet, orderly, and submissive ; but the 
cuss political subjects, in the same manner | priests had great influence over their 
as heretofore. It might be extremely minds, and unquestionably did not exercise 
difficult to prevent such places being ap- | theinfluence they possessed in a manner, to 
propriated to improper purposes, but the | encourage good order, tranquillity, and sub- 
necessity of endeavouring to effect this | mission to the laws. When he was in 
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Ireland, he had had opportunities of as- 
certaining that such was the fact. He 
had seen many Roman Catholic priests 
who were undoubtedly respectable persons, 
—one in particular, who had told him 
that we had made a great mistake in 
establishing the college of Maynooth for 
the education of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood; a circumstance which, instead of 
leading to the improvement of that class, 
had produced an effect directly the re- 
verse, ‘ J,” said the gentleman, “ was the 
younger son of a good family, and was 
sent to Salamanca to be bred up for the 
priesthood; there I received the education 
of a gentleman, and associated with gen- 
tlemen: the freest intercourse subsisted 
between us, which, as might be expected, 
produced corresponding beneficial effects. 
True, I was taught no particular submis- 
sion to the government of Ireland, but 
generally speaking, I learned that obedi- 
ence must necessarily be paid to a govern- 
ment, and received the instructions neces- 
sary for persons whose object it was to 
take holy orders. The difference between 
this species of education and that obtain- 
able at Maynooth is the greatest that can 
well be conceived ; a vast number of those 
educated there, are persons of the lowest 
description. Thus, instead of having a 
clergy of gentlemen, we have aclergy com- 
posed of individuals of a very different 
character.” Such were the sentiments of 
this gentleman, himself a Roman Catholic 
priest. The conversation which he had 
had with this gentleman had fully con- 
vinced him, that persons intended for the 
clerical profession were brought up at 
Maynooth in a manner not likely to render 
them good subjects. He had also talked 
with Roman Catholic clergymen educated 
at Douay, and their evidence fully con- 
firmed the statement. If it were possible 
to contrive that the Roman Catholic clergy 
of Ireland should be selected from a dif- 
ferent description of persons, and differ- 
ently brought up, it would be extremely 
desirable. The manner in which these 
persons were at present educated at May- 
nooth was highly objectionable. It was 
extremely important that those brought 
up specially for the pufpose of instructing 
the lower orders should be brought up in 
ideas consistent with good government. 
Much disturbance had arisen in Ireland 
from a neglect of this. One further re- 
mark, The relations now subsisting be- 
tween the Catholic gentry and the Catho- 
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lic priesthood were very different from 
what they were thirty years ago; and this 
was very much owing to the circumstances 
he had referred to. Formerly, the Catho- 
lic priesthood was composed. partly, of 
the younger sons of country gentlemen: 
consequently, that class was in habits 
of social familiarity with the Catholic cler- 
gy, who were respected accordingly. Per- 
haps, the father or elder brother of the 
priest inhabited the parish to which his 
relative was appointed, and the most inti- 
mate union subsisted between the Catholic 
clergyman and the respectable inhabitants. 
Now the case was different, because it was 
a part of the present system—and in 
some degree a necessary part of it—that 
the priest should not be appointed to the 
parish of his birth. In that parish, if he 
sprung from the lower orders (and such 
was generally the case) the priest might 
find relations of his own—a father, or a 
brother —in a situation so low, as to de- 
grade him in the eyes of his flock; con- 
sequently, it was desirable that this should 
be avoided, and the priest located ina 
parish in which he wasunknown. Another 
circumstance to which he would allude had 
produced much of the mischief. A great 
number of the ancestors of the Roman 
Catholics of the present day possessed 
property, which had been, from time to 
time, declared to be forfeited; and the 
confiscation of this property conveyed 
away, along with the land, the right of 
presentation to church livings to other 
hands; but the descendants of these con- 
fiscated ancestors were allowed to name 
clergymen to Roman Catholic chapels, 
as if the old rights still existed, and they 
were entitled to do so. The connexion 
between the Catholic gentry and clergy 
was preserved by means of this nomina- 
tion; which, however, had been done away 
with since’ the establishment of the college 
of Maynooth. This had been a great 
cause of separation between the gentry 
and the priesthood. According to the old 
practice, a clergyman might be presented 
by his elder brother to his parish. No 
such thing could now occur. He did not 
mean to say that the noble duke at the 
head of the government should give any 
such power of nomination; but it would 
be extremely desirable, if the Roman Ca- 
tholic gentry of Ireland could have that 
sort of connexion with the priests which 
they formerly had, or something like it. 
In every Roman Catholic country that 
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sort of connexion existed: and it was 
well known that it also existed in this 
country, as respected the Protestant gentry 
and clergy, For the sake of the respect- 
ability of the priesthood, it was important 
that such a connexion should exist, and it 
was also desirable that the priests should 
‘be persons of respectable birth. If he 
was rightly informed, however, they were, 
as he had already said, persons of the 
lowest description. The noble lord then 
alluded to the internal regulation of May- 
nooth college, with respect to the visitation 
of which he observed, that the power was 
vested in the lord chancellor of Ireland, 
the two chief justices and the chief baron, 
and in five Roman Catholics; so that if 
the Protestant visitors disapproved of any 
thing and attempted to alter it, they were 
sure to be out-voted. If the college was 
to continue in existence, it ought to be put 
under some other regulations; but what 
they were he would not then say. With 
respect to the present measure, if it was 
intended to take effect, it became the duty 
of every one to suggest what he could for 
the purpose of aiding its operation and 
restoring good order, for that was the 
thing that was really wanted. He knew 
something of Ireland, and he was aware that 
the character of the lower orders in that 
country was of that description, that if not 
urged onto mischief, they were well disposed 
to be a quiet and orderly people. He had 
reason to know the character of the Irish 
peasantry, and the recollections connected 
with it overpowered his feelings. Here the 
noble lord was so much overpowered by his 
feelings, as to be unable to proceed. 

Lord Lorton contirmed the statement, 
that the Roman Catholic priesthood of 
Ireland, as at present constituted, was ad- 
verse to every species of improvement 
among the people. 

Lord Redesdale said, that what had 
affected him so much just now, was his 
strong recollection of the personal attach- 
ment which had been shewn him by the 
lower classes in Ireland. He spoke more 
especially of those who were his own work- 
men. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, he could not 
admit that the Roman Catholic priests 
deserved the character which had been 
given of them. He knew that, generally 
speaking, they were selected from a lower 
class than the Protestant clergy, and some 
of them, perhaps, were not well-disposed ; 
but he believed the great majority to be 





orderly and well-affected. He was per- 
suaded, that when the great measure, now 
in contemplation, should be carried into 
effect, the Catholic priests would prove as 
loyal and well-disposed subjects, as any 
that his majesty had. 

The Marquis of Downshire concurred 
in opinion with the noble earl, as to the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, whom, as 
a body, he believed to be a most valuable 
class of society. A most difficult task 
devolved on them. They had the care of 
a large population, not possessed of the 
advantages of instruction. An allowance 
should be made for the difficulties under 
which they laboured, in managing a popu- 
lation so circumstanced. 

The report was agreed to. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 23. 


MINUTES. Mr. PLANTA moved a new Writ for West- 
bury, in the room of Sir MANA8SEH MasseH Lopez.— 
Sir W. Guise moved anew Writ for Newark, in the room 
of Sir W. H. CLiinton.—Mr. WHITMORE postponed his 
Motion for a Select Committee to inquire into the state 
of the Trade between Great Britain, the East Indies, 
and China, till the 30th of April.—-Mr. SPEAKER ac- 
quainted the House, that, in pursuance of the recom- 
mendation of Select Committees in the years 1825 and 
1826, a General Index to the Bills, Reports, Accounts, 
and other papers printed by Order of the House of 
Commons, 1801—-1826, had been completed. It was 
ordered to be printed.—Mr. SPEAKER informed the 
House, that on the most mature consideration of the 
best means of facilitating the putting on the Journals 
of the House, the proceedings of Committees of the 
whole House, a plan had been prepared, which would 
not, in the slightest degree, interfere with the progress 
of those Committees, or create any inconvenienee what- 
ever, but which would materially tend to fill up the 
dropped links necessary to complete an historical refer- 
ence to the proceedings of Parliament; and thus supply 
the only deficiency existing with respect to those im- 
portant subjects which, according to the rules of the 
House, must necessarily originate in Committees of the 
whole House. It appeared to him, that the plan was 
one which was well worthy the consideration and adop- 
tion of the House. 


Roman Catnoxic Criaims — Pett 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.] Mr. J. Browne 
presented a Petition from the inhabitants 
of Westport, in the county of Mayo, in 
support of the Claims of the Roman Ca- 
tholics. The hon. member expressed his 
great happiness at the prospect now rising 
upon the united kingdom—the prospect 
of peace and reciprocal good will, hitherto 
so lamentably and so vainly sacrificed. 

Mr. Webb presented a petition against 
any further concessions to the Roman 
Catholics, from the rural dean and the 
clergy of the rural deanery of Gloucester. 

Mr. B. Cooper said, he had been re- 
quested to support the prayer of this 
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petition, and to state, on the part of the 
reverend petitioners, that the rural deanery 
of Gloucester, contained the spot on which 
bishop Hooper suffered martyrdom; that 
the ashes of that prelate lay entombed 
there; that his fate urged them to implore 
the House not to consent to any measure 
which should give further power to the 
intolerant church, whose ministers had 
been guilty of so barbarous a murder, 
whose creed was unchanged, and whose 
spirit would be destructive if not restrained 
by Protestant domination. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he had a great re- 
spect for the rural deanery of Gloucester, 
and for the spot on which bishop Hooper 
suffered martyrdom; but, for all that, the 
petitioners ought to have confined them- 
selves to facts. The petition prayed the 
House to reject those claims now, which 
it had repeatedly rejected before. Now, 
whatever knowledge the petitioners might 
have of what passed respecting bishop 
Hooper, they appeared to be very imper- 
fectly acquainted with what passed in 
modern times; for it was a fact, of which 
the rural deanery seemed ignorant, that 
instead of having repeatedly rejected the 
measure of Catholic concession, the House 


of Commons had repeatedly approved of 


it. 

Mr. Estcourt said, that the objection 
of the hon. member for Westminster, was 
not well founded. The House had not 
acceded to the claims of the Catholics, 
but only to the appointment of a committee 
to inquire into those claims. 

Lord Nugent said, that the hon. mem- 
ber for Oxford seemed to have forgotten 
the case he had risen to prove. The pe- 
titioners stated, that the House had re- 
peatedly rejected the claims of the Catho- 
lics. Now this was not the fact; nor was 
such an assertion supported by the argu- 
ment of the hon. member, when he said, 
that the House had only granted a com- 
mittee, and not the claims. 

Mr. Estcourt said, his argument was, 
that the House had not repeatedly granted 
the claims of the Catholics, which the hon. 
member for Westminster said it had. 

Dr. Phillimore said, that the hon. mem- 
ber for Oxford was still wrong. The 
House had twice passed a bill for the relief 
of the Catholics. He must be allowed to 
say, that the view taken by the hon. mem- 
ber for Gloucester of this question was 
most dangerous, when he called upon the 
House to recollect that the blood of mar- 
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tyrs had been shed, and that that blood 
cried for vengeance. It was a mistake, 
too, to suppose that the constitution would 
be infringed by granting the claims of the 
Catholics. When the time came, he 
should be prepared to shew, that, far from 
changing the Protestant constitution of 
this country, the effect of concession 
would be to unite all men in the defence 
of it. 


Srerra Leone—Tue Canapas.] On 
the order of the day, for bringing up the 
Report of the Committee of Supply, 

Mr. O'Neil inquired of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, whether govern- 
ment had made any arrangement for the 
abandonment of Sierra Leone. 

Sir George Murray said, he was not aware 
that such a question would have been put to 
him that evening; but he was perfectly 
ready to answer, that it was not the inten- 
tion of government to take any imme- 
diate measures for the abandonment ot 
the colony of Sierra Leone. It had been 
their object to reduce the expenses of the 
colony as much as possible, and, by other 
means, to pave the way for an abandon- 
ment of it at some future period; but 
there were several consideratiors which 
prevented its immediate relinquishment ; 
and, among others, the important one that 
there was a large number of liberated 
Africans in the colony, who, if the colony 
were abruptly abandoned, would inevita- 
bly return to the condition from which 
they had been taken. 

Mr. Hume observed, that in answer to 
a question which he had put last year, he 
had been given to understand that ar- 
rangements were in progress for removing 
our establishments entirely from the colony 
of Sierra Leone. If he had not so under- 
stood it, he would have brought the subject 
under the consideration of the House. It 
was with deep regret, he found his majes- 
ty’s government determined upon retaining 
a colony, which had been netoriously the 
tomb of a greater number of Englishinen 
than any other possession on the face of 
the globe; and that, without a single 
advantage attending it, in spite of the 
mortality which occurred year after year— 
one governor dying off after another, and 
one corps after another. ‘The reason 
assigned by the right hon. gentleman, was 
also most unsatisfactory s for we were 
every day paying large sums to add to the 
number of the captured Africans, and thus 
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adding to the difficulty of which the right 
hon. gentleman complained. There were 
many ways in which those unfortunate 
individuals might be disposed of, better 
than by leaving them in a condition which 
was worse than ordinary slavery. He 
pledged himself to take up the question 
during the presentsession, and he regretted 
that he had been prevented doing so last 
year, in consequence of the intimation that 
the colony was to be abandoned. 

Sir G. Murray said, he did not recollect 
having last session given the hon. member 
the intimation to which he had alluded. 
He repeated, that an arrangement was in 
progress forabandoning Cape Coast Castle, 
but he was not aware that there was any 
intention at present of abandoning Sierra 
Leone. The difficulties in the way of the 
latter, were difficulties, for the creation of 
which he was not responsible. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he had never inti- 
mated, during the time that he had held 
the seals of the Colonial Department, that 
it was in the contemplation of government 
to abandon Sierra Leone. Every practic- 
able step, however, had been taken to 
reduce the mortality in that colony; and 
with that view the duties of it had been 
made to devolve as much as possible on 
the voluntary residents in the colony, and 
on the African corps. When he stated, 
that the private property in buildings, &c. 
in the colony, amounted to above a mil- 
lion sterling, it would at once be seen, 
that any sudden abandonment of it would 
be attended with injustice as well as with 
difficulty. The same obstacles, however, 
did not exist with reference to Cape Coast 
Castle. 

General Gascoyne was sorry to hear his 
right hon. friend treat the question of the 
abandonment of Sierra Leone as one of 
economy, and not of humanity. If go- 
vernment persisted in keeping up that 
colony, he should feel it his duty to move 
for a return of the number of Europeans 
who had perished there since the first 
establishment of the colony. He consi- 
dered the colony one of the most ruinous 
undertakings, both as respected human 
life and money. 

Sir G. Murray trusted, that he pos- 
sessed as much humanity as the gallant 
member. It was not entirely on a princi- 
ple of economy that he looked at the 
question of the abandonment of this colo- 
ny; but he would remind his gallant 
friend, that this was a case in which there 
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was humanity against humanity. The 
establishment was first set going with a 
view to humanity, and now continuing it 
would show a want of humanity. He 
would only repeat, thar arrangements were 
making, which would pave the way to the 
abandonment of the colony. 

Mr. Labouchere said, he was aware that 
the present was not a fit occasion for en- 
tering upon the immense question of the 
state of the civil government in the Cana- 
das, and he would, therefore, confine him- 
self to asking the right hon. Secretary, 
whether it was his intention to propose, 
during the present session, any measure 
respecting those colonies, or to lay before 
parliament any information respecting 
them? He confessed he was peculiarly 
anxious to obtain satisfaction on those 
points, before the House was called upon 
to vote a large sum of money for the pur- 
pose of fortifying the Canadas. A decla- 
ration from the right hon. Secretary of his 
intention to do every thing in his power to 
conciliate and pacify the colonies would 
be an act of grace before the vote to which 
he had referred. He perceived by the 
newspapers, that the same unfortunate 
disputes which had so long agitated the 
colonies still prevailed. He thought it 
was impossible to establish peace in those 
colonies, unless they were governed in ac- 
cordance with the feelings of the local 
legislatures and of the people. He did not 
make these observations from any feeling 
of distrust of the right hon. Secretary ; 
although he confessed, that, from something 
which had fallen from him, he feared the 
right hon. gentleman was not fully sensi- 
ble of the importance of the subject. 

Sir G. Murray begged leave to state, 
that he was extremely desirous to bring 
before the House a measure respecting the 
state of the Canadas, and he felt confident 
that that measure would be found to effect 
the desirable object in view ; but he could 
not, for various reasons, at that moment 
enter into a description of what that mea- 
sure would be. One reason was, that 
there was a great deficiency of information 
respecting the state of the colony, which 
deficiency he expected would be very 
shortly supplied. 

The resolutions of the committee were 
then read and agreed to. 


Lire Axnuitirs Briz.] The House 
having resolved itselfinto a committee on the 
Life Annuities Acts, 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he rose, in pursuance of an intimation which 
he gave at the conclusion of last session, 
that he would, at the commencement of 
the present, introduce a measure to author- 
ize the granting of Annuities by the com- 
missioners for the reduction of the Nation- 
al Debt. He would briefly state the 
principle on which he intended to proceed 
with respect to the bill. His object was 
to extend the principle laid down in the 
. former act, repealed last session, with re- 
spect to the granting of Annuities, and to 
establish a more accurate basis for calculat- 
ing the value of Annuities, in order to 
combine, with the greatest possible conve- 
nience to that part of the public interested 
in the purchase of Annuities, security 
against loss on the part of those who 
granted them. With respect to the ex- 
tension of the principle, he begged to call 
the attention of the committee to the act 
hitherto in force for regulating the grant- 
ing of Annuities. It prescribed the rules 
under which parties might purchase An- 
nuities, either on their own lives or on joint 
lives, or reversionary Annuities ; but beyond 
that the act did not go. He intended to 
give to the commissioners for the reduction 
of the National Debt the power of granting 
Annuities for terms of years, either for a 
definite period or terminable upon the 
death of any individual as agreed upon, 
He was quite aware it was not likely there 
would be any very general disposition 
amongst people to purchase Annuities, by 
an immediate payment of money. Many 
were naturally averse to pay away a por- 
tion of their present means, in order to 
secure a subsequent provision. But, al- 
though he did not calculate on any very 
large purchases of annuities in this way, 
yet he was sure that many would be 
anxious to procure life or permanent An- 
nuities, to commence after a term of years; 
and, as the act was intended to compre- 
hend every possible variation or combina- 
tion of life and permanent Annuities, it 
would be calculated to meet the wants of 
all. who desired to secure a provision of 
this nature. He proposed to add another 
provision, which had not been in the 
former bill. Although many would not 
be likely to pay a sum of money at the 
present moment to purchase permanent, 
or perhaps not even life Annuities, yet it 
appeared to him that if a general power 
were given to the commissioners to receive 
annual payments to secure deferred or re- 
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versionary annuities, a large class of the 
public would be anxious to avail themselves 
of such a resource. Thus, all who chose 
to make such annual payments to the 
commissioners would have it in their pow- 
er to secure this deferred annuity, to com- 
mence at whatever period they should 
think proper. By extending the principle 
in this manner, the public would be 
enabled to make a future provision, not by 
encroaching upon their capital, but by the 
exercise of thrift, by paying a portion of 
their annual income.—The next and most 
important point was to state briefly the 
nature of the alterations which it was pro- 
posed to make in the tables of calculations 
for these purposes. The House was aware, 
that the former acts had adopted the 
tables which had been long in use, and 
which were acted upon in most of the great 
insurance offices in London; he meant 
the Northampton tables. But those gen- 
tlemen who had been members of the 
Finance Committee, or indeed, any one 
who had turned his attention to the sub- 
ject of Life Annuities, must know that those 
tables gave a less favourable representation 
of the duration of human life than the ex- 
perience of the present day authorised.— 
He believed he might state this to be no 
recent discovery. For some time, from 
the calculations of the deaths which took 
place, and from the great profits derived 
by the insurance-offices, it had been gene- 
rally feit and acknowledged, that those 
tables did not contain a fair estimate of 
the average length of life. It was sup- 
posed by some that the longevity of the 
human race had increased much of late 
years. Perhaps there might be some truth 
in this supposition. Perhaps, also, those 
who looked minutely and accurately into 
the mode in which the Northampton tables 
were formed, would see in it full reason to 
comprehend, why they were not perfectly 
accurate in their representation. It was 
notorious that they were formed in refer- 
ence only to the deaths in one particular 
town, and that the persons upon whose 
deaths those calculations were made had 
been within the observation of the author 
only for a limited period. - It was worthy 
of remark that, during the whole of that 
period, the deaths at Northampton ex- 
ceeded the births, and that, notwithstand- 
ing that circumstance, at the expiration of 
the period, the population exceeded the 
amount of the population at its commence- 
ment. It was obvious, therefore, that: in 
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taking the account of the deaths others 
were admitted besides those who were the 
objects of the calculation; for, in order to 
ascertain accurately the duration of human 
life, it was necessary to make the calcula- 
tion upon the same persons from the com- 
mencement of a particular period down to 
the termination, without the admixture of 
other persons, who might enter into the 
community of a particular place at an ad- 
vanced age, and who thus swelled the 
number of deaths.— However, without en- 
tering more minutely into the causes of 
the inaccuracy, it was sufficient that it had 
been established, to the satisfaction of the 
Finance Committee, that these tables were 
inaccurate. To correct this defect a cal- 
culation had been made, some time since, 
upon other data, which gave a different and 
a more satisfactory result. It had been 
judged necessary to form the estimate 
upon the lives within the united kingdom ; 
for with whatever accuracy or ingenuity 
the subject might be treated in other 
countries, it did not follow that the mor- 
tality was the same in all; and as this 
plan was expressly to regulate British An- 
nuities, it was necessary to form it upon 
British lives. It had been also judged ex- 


.pedient to take those who had purchased 


annuities of the government; because there 
was an accurate register of the ages of 
those parties, when they commenced the 
annuity, and there was a similar register 
of their deaths. Therefore there would 
be the advantage of having the same indi- 
viduals in view, from the commencement 
of the period until the end. This would 
furnish as nearly accurate an account as 
possible. The basis to be taken for the 
calculation was the following :—Those who 
had been included in the Tontine which 
commenced in 1693, and ended, in 1782; 
those who received Exchequer Annuities 
in 1745, 1746, 1757, 1766, 1778, and 
1779; the holders of Irish Tontine, in 
1773, 1775, and 1778; and of the 
English Tontine in 1789. To these would 
be added the lives of those who had pur- 
chased Annuities, for the last twenty 
years, under the act which regulated An- 
nuities forlives : The mass of lives on which 
the observations would be made would 
amount to about twenty-four thousand. 
When it was considered how small a num- 
ber of persons were the subject of Dr. 
Price’s observations, not more, he believed, 
than seven thousand or eight thousand, 
the House would perceive that the new 
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calculations could not fail to be more ac- 
curate. It was nota little extraordinary 
to observe how different were the results 
arising from the two modes of calculation. 
He would briefly state to the House his 
reasons for adopting the new calculations. 
According to the calculations of the 
Northampton tables, out of ten thousand 
lives which reached the age of forty, two 
hundred and eighty-four died before they 
reached the age of forty-one. But, calcu- 
lating according to the same tables, he 
found that, out of ten thousand lives at the 
age of fifty years, one hundred and eighty 

four died before they reached fifty-one 
years. By the new tables now to be pro- 
posed, out of ten thousand lives at the age 
of forty years, the deaths before they 
reached forty-one were calculated at one 
hundred and seventy-six; and of ten 
thousand lives, at the age of fifty, the 
deaths were one hundred and twenty-four 
before they reached fifty-one years. The 
difference was, in the one period, one 
hundred and eight in favour of longevity : 
and in the latter period the difference wa 

sixty on the same side. These were the 
two periods of human life in which it would 
be most desirable to have exact tables, as 
it was at these periods that persons were 
most likely to make provision for them- 
selves by Life Annuities. It was remarkable 
that, at the ageof fifty years, and from thatto 
fifty-one, lives were less likely tofalloffthan 
in the earlier period of forty to forty-one 
years. There was one other circumstance 
which he was desirous the committee 
should observe. It was the extraordinary 
difference between the longevity of men 
and women at those periods, when both 
were likely to apply for the purchase o 

Life Annuities. Of ten thousand women, 
aged forty years, only one hundred and 
twelve died before they reached the term 
of forty-one years; while the number of 
men dying under the same circumstances 
amounted to one hundred and eighty-four ; 
and of women of the age of fifty only one 
hundred and twenty died before they 
reached fifty-one ; while one hundred and 
sixty-six men died between the ages of 
fifty and fifty-one. It was a question, 
therefore, whether different tables should 
not be constructed for each sex. He 
thought it would be better to have sepa- 
rate tables, and this would be found to be 
the more necessary, when it was considered, 
that of the persons who purchase Annuities 
about that period, the number of women 
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was one“hundred and sixty, while that of 
men was only fifty; and at later periods of 
life the disproportion was still greater: so 
that if the tables for both were the same, 
women would obtain Annuities on terms 
much more advantageous than men. It 
was right, then, under such circumstances, 
that separate tables should be made for 
each. But then the effect of separate 
tables for each sex, and for each kind of 
annuity according to the price of stocks, 
would be, that the tables would be too 
voluminous to be appended to the act.— 
It would not, however, be necessary so to 
append them. The act itself would not 
be constantly referred to by the purchasers 
of annuities. It was his intention, there- 
fore, that the tables should be published in 
the London Gazette, and that afterwards 
copies should be kept by the commission- 
ers for the reduction of the national debt, 
and also at the Treasury, where parties ap- 
plying for the purchase of Annuities might 
ascertain at once the price, in stock or 
money, of the annuity they might require. 
By this means much of the cumbrous ma- 
chinery at present in use would be got rid 
of.—So much for the extension of the 
principle of Life Annuities. He would now 
say a word as to another point. As the 
Finance Committee had recommended that 
the reduction of the national debt should 
proceed henceforward on a principle dif- 
ferent from that which had been hitherto 
adopted, and as in a few days, he should 
have to introduce another measure for ap- 
plying the surplus revenue, he intended to 
avoid the intervention of the commission- 
ers of the national debt in the payment of 
the Annuities; so that when a party ap- 
plied for an annuity to be paid for by the 
transfer of a certain quantity of stock, the 
stock so transferred would be cancelled, 
and the annuitant be paid out of the con- 
solidated fund. In this manner, there 
would be a certain, gradual, and, as far as 
the Annuities went, a considerable reduc- 
tion of the national debt. Besides, this 
mode of granting Annuities would afford a 
mode of making provision for lives on 
terms certain and advantageous to the in- 
dividuals, and eventually beneficial to the 
public. The right hon. gentleman con- 
cluded by moving, ‘ That the Commission- 
ers for the Reduction of the National Debt 
be authorised to grant Annuities on such 
terms as shall be specified in the Tables, 
to be from time to time approved of by the 
Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury.” 
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Mr. Warburton said, that the new. tables 
should be accessible to the public, in order 
that it might be seen whether they were 
calculated correctly. He did not think it 
was necessary to give the proposed tables 
to the extent at which Mr. Finlayson’s 
calculations went. It was only necessary 
to give calculations on the lives of different 
individuals, at some assumed price of 
stock. He repeated his hopes that the 
tables would not be kept locked up at the 
offices where they were proposed to be 
deposited, but would be printed for the 
public use. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman also thought 
it necessary that the tables should be 
published, for the information of the 
House and the country. Before the tables 
now alluded to were completed, a person 
had been employed for ten years, at a 
salary of 500/. a-year, to complete a table 
of calculations, and during that time 
government had been acting in error. 
The Northampton tables were looked upon 
as correct in their time; but it should be 
recollected, that the introduction of vac- 
cination had greatly altered the chances 
of mortality ; so much so that government 
had been acting in error, and one Insur- 
ance Company had realised no less than 
sixty per cent in purchasing and re-selling 
Annuities. Government, however, al- 
though told that they were wrong, con- 
tinued in their error for ten years, and at 
an expense of 5,000. He knew not 
whether the same gentleman had been 
employed upon the present occasion, but 
he thought there was ground to doubt 
the correctness of the tables, and he 
hoped the right hon. gentleman would 
lose no time in laying them before the 
public, in order to enable them to judge 
for themselves. The statement of the 
right hon. gentleman was undoubtedly 
clear, but it would be more satisfactory to 
form an opinion upon an examination of 
the tables themselves. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
peated, that if the tables were appended 
to the act it would be too voluminous ; 
but he promised that a summary of them 
should be before the public, 

Mr. Baring agreed in the utility of the 
proposed regulations, and also thought 
that an opportunity should be given to 
the public of inspecting the tables. He 
suggested that the tables should be printed 
for the inspection of members, and that 


the bill should be deferred till. after 
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Easter. The calculations in general use 
were on a general average of life; but it 
should be considered that the parties who 
would in general apply to government for 
the purchase of annuities were picked 
lives. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that that circumstance had not been lost 
sight of in the calculations. 

*« Mr. Baring said, that if so, the principle 
of the alteration wasa good one. 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether the 
tables rested on the calculations of one 
individual, or had been checked by others, 
so as to have the better chance of avoiding 
error? He would suggest, that as go- 
vernment were now opening an Insurance 
Office against all others—and he did not 
object to the principle—the public should 
get the advantage of the Stamp-duty 
which those offices were obliged to pay. 
No doubt, if this advantage were given, 
most purchasers of Annuities would prefer 
haying them from government, on account 
of its greater stability. With respect to 
the tables and calculations, if they were 
as large as Johnson’s Dictionary he would 
have them printed: the advantage would 
more than counterbalance the expense. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he was glad to see 
the proposed arrangement, because it 
would afford a great accommodation to a 
large class of the community, and on 
terms which would guard the public 
against the disadvantage of granting 
those Annuities at a loss. As his right 
hon. friend had intimated his intention of 
submitting a measure for the future appli- 
cation of the surplus revenue, he would 
suggest to him, that a saving might be 
made with respect to the Russian loan, 
made in 1814 and guaranteed by this go- 
vernment. That loan was in the progress 
of payment by a Sinking-fund ;° but there 
still remained 2,000,000/. of it undis- 
charged. Five per cent was now paid for 
that loan, but he thought it would be 
advisable to apply our surplus revenue to 
discharging it all at once; or if there was 
not sufficient for that purpose, a loan 
might be raised for a part or the whole, 
if necessary. Government might easily 
obtain that sum at four or even three and 
a half per cent, and by this means we 
might save 20,000/. a-year, and get rid 
of the necessity of paying five per cent 
to foreign countries. The sum that might 
be thus savéd, it was true was not much ; 
but still it might as well be saved, 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that if he recollected right, the loan in 
question was made in virtue of a treaty to 
which two other powers were contracting 
parties, and that any alteration in it could 
not be made without consulting them. 

Mr. Hume asked, whether a fair oppor- 
tunity did not now present itself to minis- 
ters for getting rid of the Usury-laws? 
Those laws had long been an injury to 
public dealings, and the sense of the 
enlightened portion of the community was 
opposed to them. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


Petitions for and against. 








HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, February 24. 


Roman Catuortc Craims— Peri- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.] The Earl 
of Eldon said, he had to present a Petition 
from the Clergy, Magistrates, and Inha- 
bitants of Bristol, and of certain Parishes 
within ten miles of that City, praying 
that no further Concessions might be 
granted to the Roman Catholics. It was 
agreed to, and signed after the 6th of 
February, when the Speech from the 
Throne had been promulgated throughout 
the country. It bore the signatures of 
thirty-eight thousand persons, 

The Duke of Sussex said, it was right 
their lordships should know how petitions 
of this nature came to be so very nume- 
rously signed. He objected to-the wording 
of this petition, which purported to be the 
petition of ‘ the” Clergy and Magistrates 
of Bristol. Now, it was not signed by 
the mayor, nor by several other of the 
magistrates; therefore it should be viewed 
merely as the petition of “the under- 
signed” magistrates, and he believed that 
such was the way in which it was originally 
framed. He begged also to observe, that 
though the petition was numerously signed, 
yet there had been a great deal of opposition 
to it. The noble earl had stated, that the 
petition had been signed after the 6th of 
February. Now it appeared that the re- 
quisition was signed on the 5th of February; 
and the subject had been agitated six weeks 
before. The noble earl had said, that it was 
signed by thirty-eight thousand persons. 
Now, according to the lastcensus, the popu- 
lation of Bristol and its neighbourhood was 
eighty-seven thousand, seven hundred and 
seventy-nine; and the usual way of esti- 
mating the proportion of adults, was by 
making an equal division, which would 
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reduce the number to forty-four thousand. 
Now, if they took the same course with 
reference to the persons who had signed 
the petition, it would bring down the num- 
ber totwenty-two a and he had had 
the honour of presenting’ petition from 
Bristol, in favour of the Catholic claims, 
signed by one thousand seven hundred 
persons. He did not mean to deny the as- 
sertion, that the majority of the inhabitants 
of Bristol were opposed to the claims of 
the Catholics ; but when a great fuss was 
made about the number of names signed 
to this petition, their lordships ought to 
be made acquainted with the real facts. 
He had been informed that whole schools 
were sent up to sign this petition; that 
the utmost exertions were made to induce 
individuals of ali descriptions to come 
forward ; and that placards were exhibited 


of so extraordinary a nature, that he’ 


would not disgust the ears of their lord- 
ships by alluding more particularly to 
them. Some of those placards he had 
seen, and he understood that steps were 
taken to prosecute the printer and pub. 
lisher of them. Besides, he was informed 
that several persons had over and over 
again signed the same petition; and he 
possessed, in his pocket, a letter from an 
individual who witnessed persons at the 


Guildhall, where there were three tables, | 


going and signing their names at each 


table. He stated these facts, because it | 


ought to be known how the names to this 
petition had been procured. 

The Earl of Eldon said, the conduct he 
had pursued on this occasion was plain 
and direct. He had been waited on 
by a most respectable deputation, who 
requested him to present this petition. 
He understood from that deputation, that 
extreme pains had been taken to examine 
the persons who had signed the petition, 
and they assured him that it had been 
signed fairly and honestly. He under- 
stood it was at first intended that sepa- 
rate petitions should be presented from 
various parishes; but it was afterwards 
thought more desirable that the sentiments 
of the people of Bristol and its neighbour- 
hood should be expressed in a general 
petition from Bristol and the parishes 
within ten miles of that city; and he be- 
lieved that the present petition included 
all those parishes except five, which, he 
was informed, intended that individual 
petitions should be presented on their 
behalf. 
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Lord De Dunstanville presented a pe- 
tition from one hundred and. ninety-nine 
Protestant Dissenters at Penzance, praying 
for the removal of all civil disabilities on 
account of religious opinions. 

The Earl of Falmouth said, he rose to 
lay before their lordships a petition from 
the same town and its vicinity, signed by 
upwards of three hundred and sixty persons, 
against granting any further concessions 
to the Catholics. ‘This petition was not 
so numerously signed, as some which he 
had presented. ‘The reason of this was, 
that the neighbourhood was filled with 
Dissenters, who were notoriously in favour 
of concession. His noble friend had 
yesterday observed, that a considerable 
portion of the landed property of Corn- 
wall was in favour of the claims of the 
Catholics. Undoubtedly his noble friend 
was correct in that assertion ; but it was 
his firm belief, that a very great majority 
of the landholders was against those 
claims. With respect to the middle class 
of persons, they were generally opposed to 
concession, and his noble friend could not 
deny that they would present an_ over- 
whelming majority against any such mea- 
sure. 





Associations Suppression (IRE- 
LAND) Brixiu.] On the order of the day 
| for the third reading of this bill, 

The Duke of Wellington said, he had 
an amendment to propese in the bill, which 
| had been suggested to him yesterday by 
_his noble friend ( lord Redesdale.) The 
amendment was to this effect—“ Provided 


‘ that nothing in this act shall be construed 


to authorize the suppression of any asso- 
ciation assembled for lawful purposes, on 
the ground of any disturbance that may 
arise in consequence of the intrusion of 
persons not members thereof.” This 
| power of interference, on the part of the 
Lord-licutenant, when he had reason to 
| believe that men were assembled for 
' political purposes under the screen of 
' charitable or religious objects. For the 
_ exercise of the authority with which he was 
invested by this act, the Lord-lieutenant 
would be responsible to parliament, and it 
; was therefore extremely desirable, that 
, there should be nothing thrown in his 
way, to impede or cast a doubt upon the 
exercise of that authority. 

Lord Redesdale said, that strong appre- 
hensions existed in Ireland, that this act 
would be turned to a very. different use 
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from that intended by the noble duke. 
The fact to which the proviso alluded, had 
already happened in Ireland. Instances 


had been known, where Roman Catholic | 


priests had created disturbances in meet- 
ings assembled for religious purposes ; 
and it was to provide against such attempts, 
that he had suggested the amendment. 
It was a fact, that those to whom the 
amendment more particularly pointed, had 
been already known to declare their deter- 
mination to proceed in the manner he had 
described, under the authority of this act. 

The Marquis of Anglesey said :—My 
lords, if I thought that any observation 
which may fall from me could have the 
effect of throwing impediments in the way 
of his majesty’s ministers, whilst they are 
engaged in carrying into effect, measures 
that have been so graciously recommended 
from the throne, or that I should by pos- 
sibility impede a measure incomparably 
the most important, and likely to be the 
most beneficial, to the whole empire, of 
any that has yet been offered to the con- 
sideration of parliament, I would not permit 
myself to break silence ; but, being certain 
that this cannot be the case,—that, on the 
contrary, if my advice be attended to, it 
will facilitate and expedite this most desir- 
able object, I shall venture to make a few 
remarks upon the present bill. My lords, 
you are about to confer a great boon on 
the people of Ireland. I wish it to be 
without a drawback. You are about to 
perform an actof grace; let me implore your 
lordships not to allow this act of grace to 
be accompanied, or, I should rather say, 
preceded, by anungraciousact. My lords, 
this bill is an ungracious act: it appears 
to be nothing less than a gratuitous insult. 
My lords, it is useless and nugatory: itis 
a work of pure supererogation: it is an 
enactment against a thing which has no 
existence. The Catholic Association is 
defunct. It extinguished itself upon the 
prospect of brighter days. What gave 
birth to the Catholic Association ? Harsh, 
unjust, oppressive, and offensive laws. 
Remove a cause, and the effect necessari- 
ly ceases; repeal the grievous penal 
enactments, and the Association is anni- 
hilated : it cannot revive, it would have 
no soil on which to vegetate. As far, then, 
as the Association is concerned, the law 
will be utterly useless. Let us now con- 
sider it as it will affect other societies. 
What generated the Brunswick clubs? 
There is not a noble Brunswicker present 
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who will not at once say, the Catholic 
Association. They professed to establish 
themselves in opposition to the Catholic 
Association, and for the purpose of sup- 
porting the government. My lords, I give 
full credit to the Brunswickers for the 
loyalty of their intentions ; but I, for one, 
having been at the head of the Irish go- 
vernment when they were formed, beg 
leave to say, that I could not give them 
my thanks for their efforts, for I felt that 
I had ample power, and had no occasion 
whatever for their assistance. On the 
contrary, I only felt that I had an addi- 
tional nuisance to control. But, my lords, 
as these clubs grew out of the Association, 
so they will perish with its dissolution. 
Therefore, this bill is useless. And now 
let me say one word—one parting word— 
concerning the Association. That body 
was composed of men of the first genius 
and abilities of Ireland. Amongst them 
were many ardent, violent, speculative 
spirits, all writhing under galling wrongs. 
They have been violent, irritating, offensive, 
insulting—frequently dealing in unjusti- 
fiable personalities. But, had it not one 
redeeming quality? I say it had, and that 
so important a one, that it may be con- 
sidered as an equivalent—a set-off, against 
all its vices and errors. Is not the bill of 
relief, which we are all expecting with so 
much anxiety, one that is likely to pro- 
duce effects the most beneficial, not only 
to Ireland, but to the empire generally ? 
I affirm that it is, and I have no doubt, 
that a large majority of your lordships will 
concur with me in this opinion. And who 
or what, I wonld ask, has mainly contri- 
buted to this important object ? I say, the 
Catholic Association. Let me implore 
your lordships, then, to set aside this bill, 
and pass at once and rapidly to the mea- 
sure of relief. Grant generously, but 
above all, grant confidingly, and I will 
venture to assert, that you will reap an 
ample harvest for your magaanimity. 

The Earl of Longford could not sit 
silent and hear such praise bestowed on 
the Catholic Association, and more than 
censure cast upon the Brunswick clubs, 
which he would maintain had been honest- 
ly and solely defensive. That was the 
| principle on which the Brunswick clubs 
| had been formed; and it wasa true, honest, 
| fair, and constitutional principle. From 
| that principle they had never departed ; 
| but had always conducted themselves as 
| became loyal men and good subjects. 
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What, however, was the case with regard 
to the Catholic Association? It had been 
formed, like other joint-stock companies, 
to injure the interests of the country. 
Other joint-stock companies had almost 
ruined the finances of the country, and this 
joint-stuck company of faction, sedition, 
disaffection and treason, had almost ru- 
ined the country by its proceedings. It 
commenced by a decided opposition to the 
government, and that opposition it conti- 
nued to the last. Much of the necessity 
for the present bill, and much of the con- 
duct of the Association, might be attribut- 
ed, however, to the last two administra- 
tions, who had suffered the bill of 1825, 
to lie idle and inoperative. The attorney- 
general of Ireland, who advocated its pass- 
ing into a law with so much eloquence 
and ability, if he found that bill insuffi- 
cient for his purpose, ought to have applied 
to the legislature for additional powers, 
and the necessity of the present measure 
would never havearisen. Above all things 
it appeared to him remarkable, that from 
that very Association members should have 
been picked out for the purpose of admi- 
nistering the law of the land; for it was 
a matter of notoriety that, in two instances, 
members of the Catholic Association had 
been put upon the roll as justices of the 
peace. This way of shewing favour and 
countenance to those who formed a portion 
of that body, was the very means of 
encouraging the body itself to persevere ; 
and still further, when he heard such a 
system applauded by noble lords, who had 
a seat in that House, he could not keep 
his seat quietly, or permit such observa- 
tions to pass by without a remark ; con- 
vinced as he was, that no government 
could exist, so long as such an assembly 
was permitted to meet, and to exercise 
functions which were the right of a legiti- 
mate government alone. 

Viscount Goderich said, he had no desire 
to interpose the smallest difficulty in the 
way of passing the present bill, though he 
was by no means convinced that it was a 
measure of indispensable necessity, and 
still less one of triumph to either party 
The provisions of the new act certainly 
appeared to him to be severe enough ; and 
if its duration had not been extremely 
limited, he thought it would have been 
impossible to have acceded to the measure. 
With respect to the Catholic Association, 
he had no wish to pass any severe censure 
on that body; neither did he wish to 
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express any favourable opinion of their 
conduct. He considered the Association 
to be,as his majesty’s Speech had described 
it, an Association incompatible with the 
principles of the constitution. That As- 
sociation was a dangerous body, not simply 
on account of any thing it did itself, but 
on account of what it prevented others 
from doing; for he could not conceive a 
more striking evidence of its power, than 
the circumstance that it was able to enrol 
in its bands all ranks and grades of society, 
and to embrace the whole of the commu- 
nity of Ireland. Its power was so extensive, 
that it was able to spread itself in every 
direction, and to carry weight with it 
wherever it went: it not only had the 
power of raising the storm, but it rode on 
the whirlwind, and directed it in its course. 
This certainly was a state of things much 
to be deplored, and still more to be feared ; 
but though he said this, was he not bound 
to look at the circumstances that had 
created the Catholic Association; and 
could he attribute its formation to any 
thing but the existence of a monstrous and 
permanent grievance—a grievance that 
came home to the bosoms of all who had 
joined it, and one which must be put down 
by a just and salutary measure, or which 
could not be put down at all? If that 
Association were not put down, no doubt, 
evils of a multiplied nature would arise ; 
but, put down or not, it was clear there 
was a sore place, which could never be 
healed until the grievance which occasioned 
it was removed. If that grievance were not 
removed, where was the boasted British 
constitution. That grievance, which might 
be denominated the just cause of millions 
in Ireland, would be certain to occasion, 
from time to time, explosions of popular 
discontent. There had been a law relative 
to such meetings, which time had proved 
to be ineffectual. They, of course, were 
now driven to a measure of rigour: if they 
were to be compelled to adopt one mea- 
sure of rigour after another to meet evils 
of this nature, which were sure to recur as 
long as their cause existed, what was to 
become of the boasted British constitution ? 
That constitution was said to be the ad- 
miration and envy of the world. But, if 
one third of the people of this powerful, if 
united, empire were to be lopped off from 
the strength of the whole by measures of 
continued and increasing rigour, who, he 
would ask, would then admire—who would 
envy, our condition as a nation? Who, in 
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this state of affairs, would fear this country 
as a political rival or enemy? We should 
feel the evil most of all in our relations 
with foreign powers; for, doubtless, fear 
was, in a political point of view, a very 
salutary principle. Indeed, that salutary 
principle could not fail to produce pro- 
portionate effects at home; and whilst 
other nations felt we were rendered weak 
by having our right arm knocked off, we 
ourselves could not but feel how much 
weaker wewere rendered by the loss. He 
gave full credit to the opposers of this 
measure, for rectitude of intention ; but 
he could not help expressing his convic- 
tion, that should they prevail in their 
opposition, it would be productive of 
national calamity 

Lord Ellenborough said, that nothing 
but the conscientious conviction of the 
necessity of passing a bill of this nature 
would have induced ministers to propose 
such a measure to parliament. The con- 
stant object of the government was to 
establish and perpetuate in Ireland the 
Protestant ascendancy. Jt was true that 
the bill before their lordships was intro- 
duced for the purpose of putting down the 
Catholic Association; but he was also 
free to confess, that this measure alone 
was not sufficient to effect that object. 
Another measure was, therefore, to be in- 
troduced conjointly with the present ; but 
he thought the dignity of parliament re- 
quired that the measure of coercion with 
respect to the Association, should precede 
the measure of concession to the Catho- 
lics. No government, however strong, 
could, in his opinion, preserve the peace 
of Ireland without concession. At all 
times he should have said as much; but 
seeing the state in which that country now 
was, he felt the truth of the observation 
more strongly than ever. 

Lord Melbourne denied that the Irish 
government had done wrong in not apply- 
ing for more power, As to the charge 
brought against the late attorney-general 
for Ireland, of not having effectually ex- 
erted himself against the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, it was extremely ill-founded; at 
all events, it was one which applied as 
little to him as to the other members of 
his majesty’s government. The noble and 
learned lord opposite, who was, during the 
time in question, the immediate adviser of 
the Crown on all legal matters, bore at 
least as much of the responsibility of what 
was then done, or omitted to be done, as 
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could by possibility fall upon the head of 
the attorney-general for Ireland. The 
measure enacted in 1825 was not calculat- 
ed to be effective; nor was it attempted 
to be carried into execution, with even 
that degree of vigour of which it was 
susceptible. Much had been said respect- 
ing the appointment of magistrates in Ire- 
land who were members of the Associa- 
tion; but it was a great error to suppose 
that the Irish lord chancellor was solely 
responsible for those appointments ; for, 
though the lord chancellor had the ap- 
pointments nominally, it was well known 
that, on all appointments, he consulted 
the other members of the Irish government, 
and with them jointly was to be considered 
responsible ; and then, when it was recol- 
lected how numerous the Association was, 
it could not be contended, that the mem- 
bers of that body were to be excluded 
from the commission of the peace, unless, 
indeed, Catholics generally were to be 
proscribed. The fact was, the law of 1825 
was inefficiently acted on, because of the 
existence of disabilities ; nor did he believe 
that any measure could be adopted for the 
suppression of the Association, unless ac- 
companied by one of grace, or rather, as 
he should say, by one of justice; for, let 
the Association be put down in what form 
it might, the spirit which generated it 
would break out elsewhere. To the pre- 
sent bill he was ready to give his assent, 
on the understanding that a measure 
would be introduced for the general relief 
of his majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects. 

The Earl of Mansfield said that this 
was the first of a series of measures of the 
highest importance. He would not stop 
to inquire whether they arose from a state 
of disturbance, or whether the opportunity 
of suchacalm as had not occurred for 
twenty years was taken advantage of to 
carry a measure which many of the friends 
of the constitution conceived to be sub- 
versive of its best principles. As to the 
Catholic Association he had not the 
slightest difficulty in agreeing to any mea- 
sure that would have the effect of sup- 
pressing that body; if the powers pos- 
sessed by his majesty’s government were 
not sufficient for that purpose he would 
say, let them be augmented. Societies 
like the Catholic Association he considered 
dangerous at all times, and in all countries ; 
but so formidable a body as that he be- 
lieved had never existed under any cir- 
cumstances. It was formidable from its 
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numbers, from the boldness of its pro- 
ceedings, from the coneert with which its 
measures were carried forward, and from 
the religious zeal which animated its mem- 
bers; added to which was the effect of 
that uniform success which attended every 
step it took. While such an Associa- 
tion existed he would never refuse his 
assent to any measures necessary for its 
suppression ; but, in his opinion, measures 
of this extraordinary nature should not be 
resorted to, until all the means which the 
statute and common law furnished had 
been previously tried ; and, finally, if such 
unconstitutional measures became neces- 
sary they should be limited in their dura- 
tion to the strict necessity of the case. 
There were some noble lords who would 
not consent to the present measure, unless 
it was accompanied by concessions, con- 
sidering that, without those concessions 
the bill would be perfectly inoperative. 
There were some, too, who would not 
agree, under any circumstances, to the 
restriction of the Roman Catholics ; who 
conceived they had been deprived of their 
just privileges, and ought to have un- 
bounded license in asserting them. It 
was, perhaps, needless for him to say that 
he agreed with neither of those classes. 
In his opinion, those who admitted the 
right of the Catholics to further political 
power took much more tenable grounds 
than those who, denying the right, were 
willing to grant concessions, on considera- 
tions of improved expediency. Amongst 
many reasons why he would oppose the 
resent measure one was, that no proof 
had been afforded the House that all those 
measures had been resorted to which the 
existing statute and common law admitted 
of. When the House bore in mind the 
vast change which had taken place in the 
sentiments of a right hon. gentleman, the 
organ of his majesty’s government in the 
other House, they could scarcely doubt 
that his sentiments, so changed, must 
have had some influence on the views 
which he took of the practicability of sup- 
pressing the Association. It was also 
worthy of observation, that for some 
months past their violence had been decid- 
edly on the increase, as if they had 
penetrated the secret of his opinions. It 
was perfectly natural that that right hon. 
gentleman, having made up his mind to 
grant the required concessions, should be- 
come more disposed to lenity than, under 
other circumstances, he would have deem- 
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ed either right or expedient. When they 
considered also the freedom of opinion 
allowed to all persons in the employ of 
government, it was a matter of course to 
be expected that the representations they 
made to the home secretary, on the subject 
of Roman Catholic proceedings, would de- 
pict matters as those individuals wished 
them to be rather thanas they actually were. 
There were no means of knowing how far 
the efforts of the Lord-lieutenant might 
have been secretly counteracted, or how 
far the legal advice he received was dictat- 
ed by a sincere desire to uphold existing 
institutions. He did not make these 
observations so much against the bill as 
against the late system of the Irish go- 
vernment. Their lordships could not 
have failed to observe, that the Catholic 
Association had, for some time past, been 
spoken of as though it were perfectly irre- 
sistable. The listlessness of the govern- 
ment had imparted to it consequence, and 
long impunity had given it strength. It 
might be necessary to introduce a bill for 
the suppression of the Association; but, 
until more satisfactory proof of that ne- 
cessity had been offered, he would take 
the liberty to entertain doubts of it. How- 
ever if sucha bill was necessary, the fact 
of the Association having dissolved itself 
did not in any respect destroy or remove 
that (necessity ; because they had no cer- 
tainty that it would not re-unite itself 
again, for the Roman Catholics hesitated 
not to declare that, when what they called 
emancipation had been obtained, they 
would pursue ulterior objects. On these 


‘grounds then, as well as on others that he 


forbore more particularly to detail, he 
would pledge himself to no concessions ; 
at the same time, he would not be reluc- 
tant, when the subject of securities was 
brought under the consideration of par- 
liament, to entertain the question, although 
at the same time he despaired of any se- 
curities being devised which could satisfy 
the genuine adherents of the constitution. 
The Treaty of Limerick, which had been so 
often referred to, as conferring upon Pa- 
pists the right of admission to parliament, 
was, in his mind, the most futile objection 
to the existing laws that ever was urged.— 
He begged their lordships to understand 
that the observations he had made were 
intended to be perfectly general : he said 
nothing of details ; and he still entertained 
a confident hope, that the constitution 
would be allowed to remain unimpaired. 
Ss 
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For himself, his opinions wege unaltered ; 
and, notwithstanding the force of recent 
‘exampie, his vote would be in unison with 
those opinions. He had, incommon with 
many others, been advised not to adhere 
to those opinions too rigidly, but to place 
unlimited confidence in the wisdom and 
prudence of the noble duke at the head of 
the administration. If that confidence 
were to be reposed in the good fortune 
which attached personally to that distin- 
guished individual he would most freely 
give it; but, on political measures, he 
could not conscientiously disregard the 
humble lights of hisown judgment. These 
Jed him to the conviction, that the proposed 
measures would be attended with the most 
fatal consequences to the country; for it 
could never be allowed to pass without the 
abandonment of those principles which he 
had always held to be essential to the 
British constitution. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that hav- 
ing already troubled their lordships once 
that evening with an expression of his 
sentiments on this subject, he would not 
now detain tie House for any length of 
time, more particularly in adverting to a 
measure not at present before parliament, 
but which he should have the honour here- 
after to submit to its consideration. He 
could assure the noble lords that when 
that measure should be brought forward, 
they would find it brought forward in a 
manner by his majesty’s minister, and so 
complete in itself, as to be calculated to 
attain its objects, without any of the 
drawbacks or impediments to its operation 
which his voble friend had adverted to. 
He now rose principally for the purpose of 
assuring the noble lord, that he was much 
mistaken if he supposed that serious efforts 
had not been made by his majesty’s govern- 
ment, in the course of last year, to put 
an end to the Association of which the 
‘noble lord and every body else complained. 
Cases had been submitted not only to the 
.crown lawyers in Ireland, but to the legal 
advisers of the government in this country, 
with a view to ascertain whether any steps 
could be taken under the existing law, 
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the Convention act, or the common-law of 


the land, to put down the Association; 
‘and the result of the opinions of the law 
otfiecers was, to produce a conviction on 
the minds of his majesty’s servants, that it 
would not be judicious to make any at- 
tenypt to proceed against the Association. 
‘Under the circumstances of the case, 
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ministers had no alternative, but to come 
down to parliament, and ask it to invest 
his majesty with new powers, to enable 
him to suppress this body. In the 
course of the address which he had 
made to their lordships, on the occasion 
of moving the second reading of the bill, 
he had stated the circumstances attending 
the measure adopted for the suppression 
of the Catholic Association in 1825, and 
had also mentioned the causes of its 
failure, which arose, not only from the de- 
ficiency of the law, but from the division 
subsisting in the government and the parlia- 
ment on this subject, and the difference 
of opinion existing between this and the 
other House of parliament on all questions 
relating to the claims of the Catholics. 
These divisions, which, in his opinion, 
had more than any thing else occasioned 
the existence of the Catholic Association, 
and contributed to the growth of the evil 
complained of in that country,—an evil 
which eventually placed ministers under 
the necessity of considering the whole 
state of Ireland, and of recommending 
the adoption of measures necessary to 
bring it to what he might call a state of 
civilized society. The opportunity for ef- 
fecting this object could scarcely have 
occurred under more favourable circum- 
stances. Nothing at home in the shape of 
rebellion—-nothing abroad in the nature of 
foreignwarthatafforded theslightest ground 
for apprehension—nothing in the common 
course of events that could prove an ob- 
jection to legislating on the subject of Ca- 
tholic disabilities. It was impossible that 
Ireland could any longer remain in her 
present condition. It was his honest con- 
viction, that the evils which afflicted that 
country could not be remedied by any 
other measures than those which his ma- 
jesty’s ministers adopted; namely, a full 
consideration, by parliament, of the whole 
state of Jreland, including the laws which 
affected the Roman Catholics. These 
reasons induced him and the other mem- 
bers of his majesty’s government to recom- 
mend a review of those laws, forthe purpose 
of a general consideration of the state of 
Ireland. These reasons had induced him 
and others of his majesty’s ministers to 
act as they had done, and had influenced 
them in the recommendation they had 
submitted to his majesty previous to the 
meeting of parliament on this subjeet, 
which recommendation his majesty had 
been graciously pleased to adopt; and 
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accordingly the subject was introduced 
in the Speech from the throne. 

Lord Calthorpe said, it had been ob- 
served, that the Catholic Association was 
the offspring of the resistance that had 
been offered to the Catholic claims, and 
he did not deny that fact; but that was 
only a part of the truth. The strength of 
the Association was derived from the cir- 
cumstance of the resistance to the Catho- 
lie claims being not only considered by 
themselves as a grievance, but by a con- 
siderable portion of the legislature. With 
respect to the present bill, he felt sorry, 
considering the ungracious aspect it as- 
‘sumed, that ministers had had recourse to 
it. He could not but. regret, that many 
petitions presented on this subject had 
been brought forward in such a way, as if 
it were the intention to overawe parliament 
in its decision upon it. Though he would 
not wish to obstruct the expression of pub- 
lic opinion, yet, considering the nature of 
this question, and the peculiar opportuni- 
ties which parliament possessed for consi- 
dering it, and the number of persons, of 
every different shade of political sentiment, 
whe had there concurred in supporting it, 
he thought the subject one of all others 
the best fitted for parliament to come to a 
decision upon. Hehad as little doubt that 
the decision would be favourable, and that 
when once come to, it would be received 
with universal acquiescence. 

Lord Redesdale thought it his duty to 
oppose the bill. He could never bring 
himself to acknowledge that the common- 
law of the land was insufficient for the 
suppression of the Catholic Association. 
He was convinced that it was; provided 
that law were duly administered. He did 
not mean to say that difficulties might not 
have arisen in the execution of the law: 
but the question had never been fairly 
tried. He did not impute the neglect of 
trying that question to the present ad- 
ministration, but to the series of adminis- 
trations, to whom the affairs of Ireland 
had been intrusted. Asa lawyer he was 
most decidedly of opinion, that no new 
statutes were required for the suppression 
of the Association; and he could not as- 
sent to any bill which would put upon re- 
cord the opinion of the House, that the 
existing statutes were insufficient for the 
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‘putting down of a dangerous Association. | 
An assertion so untrue in law he could ne- | 
ver agree to put upon the records of par- | 
diament; and he should be grossly wanting | 
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in the duty which he owed to the country, 
if he did not enter his protest upon the 
Journals, embodying what he had just stat- 
ed, as a reason for voting against the 
bill. Whatever might be done in the way 
of relief for the Roman Catholics, of this 
he felt fully assured, that nothing like 
peace or concord could be established in 
Ireland, unless an efficient control was 
established over the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood; of whom the people were nothing 
more than the mere tools. If the noble 
duke at the head of his majesty’s govern- 
ment: had not matured some plan for the 
coercion of that priesthood, he might be 
assured that his measures would most 
grievously fail of their object, and the 
country be in’a worse condition than be- 
fore. It was the priests who coilected the 
rents—the priests who got up the pe- 
titions—the priests who decided the elec- 
tions; and the House might rest assured, 
that if their power was not restrained, they 
might bid adieu to every thing like con- 
cord and happiness in Ireland. The vice 
of Ireland was the influence of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, 4nd no concessions 
would produce any beneficial effect, if 
that influence was not controlled. As to 
thé Catholic Association, it might be put 
dowfi by this Bill; but if it should be for 
the interest of the priests, no doubt it 
would be set up again. He objected to 
the bill now before the House asa mis- 
chievous precedent, calculated to lead to the 
idea‘that such an association as the Catho- 
lic Association could not be put down by the 
common-law of the country. He believed 
many of the well-disposed Catholics were 
most anxious that the Association should 
have been put down; but the fact was that 
no attempt had been made to put down 
the Association by means of the common- 
law. This neglect was attributable, he 
admitted, not to the members of the pres- 
ent but of by-gone administrations ; and 
he thought they were called upon to state 
why they had allowed the laws of the land 
to remain a dead letter, while such an As- 
sociation was in existence. The common- 
law should have been resorted to instead 
of the bill of 1825, which, to say the least 
of it, was a foolish bill, and the Catholic 
Association told the government that it 
was a foolish bill. If they wished to evade 
the present bill he feared it would be found 
equally ineffective. 

The Earl of Eldon said, he would take 
an ng opportunity of satisfying every 
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body that it was not his fault that, while 
he was chancellor, the common law of the 
land had not been resorted to, for the 
purpose of putting down the Catholic 
Association. He would postpone the proof 
to another occasion, as a noble lord, whom 
he could wish to see present when he in- 
troduced the subject, was not then in his 
place. 

The bill was read a third time and 
passed, 
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Roman Catuoric Craims—Peri- 
TIONS FOR AND AGainsT.] Sir R. Vy- 
vyan said, he rose to present several Peti- 
tions from various parishes and districts in 
the county of Cornwall, praying that no 
further Concessions might be granted to 
the Roman Catholics. They were nume- 
rously and respectably signed. All the 
principal individuals resident in the parishes 
and districts from whence they came had 
put their names to the petitions, and he 
believed he might safely say that they 
spoke the feeling of the people, among 
whom they had heen circulated, on the 
great question which was about to be 
brought forward. Although this question 
had been much discussed in many parts 
of the kingdom, he did not think that it 
had any where met with that serious and 
sober consideration, which had been be- 
stowed upon itin Cornwall. The labours 
of Wesley and others had made the peo- 
ple of Cornwall not only a religious but a 
thinking people. They had been told by 
their religious instructors, that in order to 
become free citizens of a free state, in 
which laws like those of England were to 
be appreciated and upheld, they must be 
so educated as to be able to reflect; and 
that to entertain opinions merely from 
prejudice, or from ignorance, was incom- 
patible with freedom ina state. He was 
aware that, from the religious feeling which 
prevailed sv strongly in Cornwall, there was 
little ground to believe that the people 
would consider this question solely as a 
political question; but then they did not 
take up the reasons of common arguers, 
or talk about the days of bloody queen 
Mary. They were actuated by a just de- 
sire that the constitution should be pre- 
served in the same state in which it had 
been settled at the Revolution in 1688; 





they wished, too, that the blessings of 
civil and religious liberty should be ex- 
tended to all, and that no sect of Chris- 
tians should be prevented from worshipping 
God, in whatever way their consciences 
might direct; but the majority of the in- 
habitants of the country were, at the same 
time, convinced that it would be extremely 
unsafe, both to civil and religious liberty, to 
confer political power on a body of persons 
whoacknowledged a power on earth superior 
to the king—a power, between heaven and 
earth, greater than that of the government 
of the country in which they lived, as ap- 
pointed by the constitution of that coun- 
try. the petitioners amounted in number 
to between 8,000, and 9,000, and they 
represented a considerable portion of the 
wealth and intelligence of the county. 
Of the clergy of Cornwail, he might 
safely say, that few of them had entered 
upon this subject otherwise than as one 
which involved the civil liberty of the 
country, as well as the rights and safety 
of the church. For his own part, he 
perfectly concurred with the petitioners. 
It was not his wish to detain the House 
then: he was aware that this wasa sub- 
ject of extreme delicacy, and he was the 
last man who would be inclined to agitate 
the country, or tempt the people to think 
of failing in their allegiance to the king. 
He deprecated all language tending to 
such ends. He hoped the question would 
be calmly and temperately discussed, and 
that the people of England would con- 
sider the decision of parliament as supreme. 
He wished to advert toa doctrine which 
had been held upon this point. It had 
been said by Mr. Locke and other casu- 
ists, that, “‘ if the government should break 
in upon what was called the fundamental 
constitution of the country, there existed in 
the people an inherent right to impugn the 
conduct of the parliament, and that the duty 
of obedience would not, in such a case, be 
binding upon the people.” Now, he con- 
ceived that no more dangerous doctrine 
than this could be maintained in any civil- 
ized country, and that it must not only 
tend to produce perpetually risings and 
insurrections, but at length to convert the 
whole country into one scene of bloodshed 
and desolation. The arguments which 
had been used to show that a compliance 
by his majesty with the claims of the Ro- 
man Catholics would weaken his title 
to the throne was equally destitute of foun- 
dation. The coustitution of 1688 was 
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not the work ofa king, lords, and commons, 
for there was no king at the time that the 
declaration of Rights was agreedto.. The 
throne was vacant; the reigning king had 
fled; his son was declared incapable of 
succeeding; and the people of this coun- 
try appointed another to be their sovereign 
in his place. He therefore deprecated the 
language which had been used upon this 
subject; but, although he would not admit 
that his majesty’s title to the throne could 
beat all weakened by giving his assent to 
a bill for the admission of Catholics to 
political power, he earnestly recommended 
the parliament to pause before they made 
any change in the constitution of 1688.— 
Whilst he was upon this subject he would 
refer to a doctrine which had not been 
broached in the House, but which was so 
unconstitutional that no man who possessed 
any correct notions of liberty could sit 
silent without giving an answer to it. It 
was said that the constitution of 1688 was 
not the primitive and principal constitution 
of the country, but that the constitution 
consisted in the subjects all obeying the 
king and assisting each other. But he 
would ask, was this the doctrine which the 
country had a right to expect from the de- 
scendants of those men who had ex- 
pelled one family from the throne, and 
practically asserted, that the doctrine 
of divine right and passive obedience 
was a monstrous violation of the prin- 
ciples of national liberty and common 
sense? He would now pass to another 
point. He felt obliged to declare, that 
what he had seen within a very short 
period had shaken his confidence in the 
integrity of public men. He should not 
make any allusion to individuals; but 
when he saw several persons all at once— 
and, as had been well observed by a right 
hon. gentleman—miraculously change their 
opinions upon the subject, and go over to 
the profession of doctrines which were op- 
posed to all their previous principles, and 
that without any ostensible reasons for 
doing so, he felt it impossible to reconcile 
such conduct with any idea of consistency. 
With regard to the question itself, its posi- 
tion had been very peculiar. With the 
Whigs it had been made a party question; 
with the government it had not been made 
@ party question: so that the persons who 
were opposed to the concession of political 
power to the Roman Catholics had never 
stood upon equal ground with their oppo- 
nents, If it should be said, that it was 
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impossible to carry on the administration 
of the country without conceding the Ca- 
tholic claims, he should give a direct nega- 
tive to such a proposition; for, after all, 
it was not very difficult to carry on a govern- 
ment of which the principle was—* Sic 
volo—sicjubeo—stat pro ratione voluntas.” 
He thought that certainly some one great 
man was necessary to guide the govern- 
ment, but that it was not at all necessary 
to have commanding spirits in all the in- 
ferior departments of administration. He 
had a great respect for the duke of Wel- 
lington, as the greatest commander of 
modern times; but he could not in such a 
case place implicit confidence in him. He 
should not now say any thing of securities. 
He stood upon the general principle, and he 
could not consent that, in order to avoid 
the contingency of what was falsely called 
a civil war, but what would be in fact a 
rebellion, they should sacrifice the bul- 
warks of the constitution which had been 
established in 1688.—There was one view 
of this question to which he wished most 
particularly to advert. He firmly believed 
that there was a great conspiracy in exist- 
ence—a conspiracy formed by certain 
despotic individuals—not in England, for 
he did not think there were to be found 
in England persons capable of joining in 
such schemes—but by certain despots 
abroad. He was convinced that a great 
conspiracy was now on foot and in pro- 
gress in Europe. . This conspiracy was 
planned at the Congress of Vienna; it was 
pursued at Laybach; afterwards recog- 
nized at Verona; and, finally, in the very 
capital of France. The connexion of the 
Jesuits with the late minister of France 
was quite notorious; and since that time 
they had been actively engaged in pro- 
secuting the plans which were then inter- 
rupted. The head of this conspiracy was 
the conclave at Rome, and the servants 
who were to carry the plan into effect were 
the Jesuits. The object was, that the 
Jesuits, assisted by the monarchs of 
Europe, should restore the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, not to its former purity, 
but to its pristine supremacy. When 
they knew that such a conspiracy was on 
foot, that the Jesuits were the prime 
movers of it, and that the Jesuits had been 
connected with the late ministry in France, 
—than which a more time-serving ministry 
never existed—would it be said, that they 
were to look at the question of Catholic 
emancipation in the narrow view in which 
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it was usually presented to them? He 
was sorry to trespass so long upon the 
House, but, seeing that the question had 
been hitherto discussed without any refer- 
ence to the great politico-religious corpo- 
ration of Rome, he should like to hear 
what was to be said on that subject by the 
gentlemen who were now the advocates of 
concession, and why, at the present mo- 
ment, Jesuits were engaged, in England, 
in the education of the youth, who, if the 
proposed measure should be enacted, 
would become members of both Houses of 

liament. If no other member should 
introduce a specific motion upon the sub- 
ject, he certainly should. He was a friend 
to civil and religious liberty; but he be- 
lieved that the measure of emancipation 
was the commencement of changes of 
which no one could see the end, and 
which would produce the most important 
changes in the constitution of parliament, 
and place the men who voted in favour of the 
measure in such a situation as would here- 
after deprive them of the power of voting 
at all. 

Mr. Pendarvis said, he thought it would 
be expected that he should make some 
observations on what had fallen from his 
hon. colleague, with respect to the senti- 
ments entertained by his constituents in 
Cornwall. He could not agree with his 
hon. colleague, that the prevalence of their 
Opinions against the Catholic claims was 
so strong as his hon. colleague had re- 
presented them to be. On the contrary, 
it was his firm conviction, that the in- 
telligence and property of the county 
were directly in favour of those claims. 
What proof ‘had been ‘brought to disturb 
this conviction? Why, a few petitions 
got up at district meetings, and others 
brought about by the clergy, and other 
active individuals who were opposed to the 
Catholic claims. They had been told that 
nine thousand signatures were attached to 
these petitions. Be it so; and what was 
the fair inference, when they were. told 
that the population of the county amount- 
ed to two hundred and fifty. thousand ? 
If the feeling had been so strong as his 
hon. colleague had represented it, why had 
there been no county meeting called? 
He thought that, in the absence of such 
a meeting, and in the small proportion 
which the petitioners bore to the whole 
population of the county there was abun- 
dant proof that the majority of the county 
were willing 10 leave the question to be 





settled as parliament should think fit; 
Instead of a county meeting, the promoters 
of the petitions adroitly fixed upon four 
simultaneous meetings and they gave very 
little notice to their opponents. On the 
7th of January, meetings were held at 
Launceston, Bodmin, Helstone,and Pen- 
zance. In one place, gentlemen who re- 
sided in the same hundred, though in dif- 
ferent districts of the hundred, were not 
aliowed to take any part in the proceedings. 
In another place there were three hundred . 
persons present, and the petition was car- 
ried only by a majority of five to four. 
At Helstone, the meeting was under the 
patronage of his hon. colleague. It was 
held in the Dissenters’ chapel, and he 
knew that there were two magistrates 
there unfavourable to the petition, though, 
perhaps, out of delicacy to his hon. col- 
league, they didnot attend. At Penzance, 
only one day’s notice of the meeting was 
given, and the mayor positively refused to 
put the petition to the vote, because he 
knew there was a majority against it. At 
Launceston, the meeting was exclusive: 
those only were summoned who were 
known to be opposed to the Catholic 
claims, and many of his friends who went 
to it were told that it was not a meeting 
called for the purpose of discussion. At 
Truro the meeting was under the direc- 
tion of a noble lord who possessed great 
influence in the neighbourhood, and the 
day fixed upon for the meeting was that 
of the opening of the sessions at Bodmin, 
at which all the magistrates and profes- 
sional men of Truro were obliged to attend, 
so that little opposition to the petition 
could be expected. Another meeting was 
advertised for the following Tuesday, at 
which there were present one farmer, two 
clergymen, the vicar, and his curate. After 
waiting for some time, and no one else 
coming, the two clergymen signed the 
petition, and went away. Another meeting 
was held at another place, at which there 
were present only four persons. Now 
what could be thought of the unanimity of 
the people of Cornwall, on this subject? 
There was doubtless unanimity between 
the two clergymen, but there was nothing 
of the sort generally. So much for the 
public meetings in Cornwall, at which 
petitions against the Catholics had been 
voted. He had now a few words to say 
upon the mode in which signatures to 
those petitions had been obtained. At 
Bodmin, while the sessions were holding, 
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the bell-man was sent round the town to 
call the people to sign the anti-Catholic 
petition; and he had no doubt that every 
person of the county, who happened to be 
then in the town, and who was opposed to 
the Catholic claims, signed the Bodmin 
petition. Another mode was the diffusion 
of inflammatory pamphlets, one of which, 
the most infamous and disgraceful he had 
ever seen, he then held in his hand, It 
was called ‘* Look about you;” and at the 
head of it was a picture representing the 
Catholics of Ireland burning a number of 
Protestants. At Truro, the table at which 
the petitions were signed was covered with 
these pamphlets. Pictures professing to 
represent scenes in queen Mary’s days— 
the burning and torturing of Protestants 
by the Catholics—-were also put into the 
hands of the people. ‘These pictures were 
furnished, he understood, by the Religi- 
ous Tract Society in Pater-noster-row, 
and by them sent intothecountry. These 
Sonate. together with lord Winchilsea’s 
etter were distributed about at Launces- 
ton. There was one circumstance con- 
nected with the mode of procuring signa- 
tures to these petitions, which he had un- 
der the hand of a magistrate, and which was 
so remarkable, that he would read it;— 
“To give you an idea how eagerly signa- 
tures have been caught at, I will mention 
a circumstance which came within my own 
knowledge. Two men were brought be- 
fore me for turnip-stealing, which they 
had been doing on a large scale, and were 
convicted on the clearest evidence. The 
case was heard in the attorney’s office who 
acts as the clerk to the magistrates of 
this division, by whom the anti-Catholic 
petition was prepared; and these two men 
were solicited, and actually signed the 
petition immediately after their conviction.” 
In addition to these modes of procuring 
signatures, the clergymen went about 
from house to house, coaxing, threatening, 
and frightening the people to sign, and, in 
the neighbourhood of Penzance, this duty 
was put upon the churchwardens, who 
were sent round to the different parishes 
to procure signatures, He thought he had 
mentioned enough to prove to the House 
that the signatures to these petitions were 
not likely to have been very properly ob- 
tained; but, taking them as they were, 
let it be recollected that, for six weeks, 
these meetings had been called in various 
parts of the county, and that, in all that 
time, signatures to the amount only of 
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nine thousand had been obtained out of a 
population of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. His opinion was, that if the people 
of Cornwall were not excited by fanatical 
preachers, or by inflammatory books and 
pictures, they would be very well satisfied 
to leave the settlement of this question to 
parliament. It was very seldom that he 
troubled the House; but he had felt him- 
self called upon to make this statement, 
in justice to his constituents. He could 
not sit down without expressing his sincere 
thanks to his majesty’s government, and 
more particularly to the right hon. 
Secretary for the Home Department, for 
the course which they had adoped in regard 
to the Catholic question. He was sure 
that the settlement of that question was 
the only thing that would quiet Ireland ; 
and he doubted not that the right hon. 
gentleman would fulfil-his pledge of ac- 
companying the proposed measure with 
such securities as would calm the appre- 
hensions of the Protestants, while, at thé 
same time, they would not disappoint the 
hopes of every reasonable Catholic. 

Mr. Buller was of opinion, that in Corn- 
wall, as in every other county, whatever 
might be the numerical majority, there 
was a decided majority of the talent 
and information of the population in 
favour of the Catholic claims. The hon. 
baronet, and other persons, had made every 
effort to raise the No Popery cry in Corn- 
wall, but had been completely baffled. 
He gave him perfect credit for sincerity, 
but he was convinced that the hon. baronet 
was mistaken in his facts. So far was the 
Catholic cause from having retrograded in 
this country, that for several years it had 
been steadily advancing. On one pointhe 
was quite ready to make a compromise 
with the hon. baronet. If the hon. baronet 
would assist him in letting the higher or- 
ders of the Catholics into parliament, he 
would assist the hon. baronet in abolishing 
the forty-shilling freeholders in Ireland. 

Mr. Huskisson observed, that no gentle- 
man could have witnessed the talent and 
ability displayed by the hon. baronet, the 
member for Cornwall, without feeling that 
he had gone far in his own person to prove 
the truth of one observation which he had 
made; namely, that there were persons 
who entertained opinions adverse to con- 
cession to the Roman Catholics fully com- 
petent to fill any situation which the ser- 
vice of the Crown might demand. But, 
while he was willing to pay this tribute of 
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admiration tothe hon. baronet’s talents, he ; improvement of the institutions of other 
rose now for the purpose of addressing | countries, he might have agreed with that 


himself to the last topic of his speech. | statement. 


But when the hon. baronet 


The hon. baronet seemed to consider this | stated, that these men were the parties 
all-engrossing question, which, for the last | who were engaged in a conspiracy to re- 


three or four years, had drawn off public 


attention from almost every other question, | 


as not to be measured with reference to 
the interests of Ireland, or the interests of 
England, but that its connexion with those 
interests formed the smallest part of the 
great consideration. The hon. baronet 
seemed to look at this question as one of 
general policy. He viewed it as a Euro- 
pean question. He seemed to think that 
this attempt to restore to the Catholics 
those rights of which they had been de- 
prived fora considerable time, was nothing 
more or less than part of an extensive con- 
spiracy, of which the centre existed at 
Rome. The hon. baronet stated, that 
ever since the congress of Vienna this 
formidable conspiracy had been in full and 
active operation. It was perfectly true, 
that, in the view taken by the hon. baro- 
net, the congress of Vienna might be said 
to be the seat and great focus of this con- 
spiracy. Now, one part of the proceed- 
ings of that congress, which he admired 
most, was that in which it was laid down 
as a principle of European policy, that 
there ought to be no distinction among 
any of the subjects of the powers of 
Europe on account of religious opinions. 
That principle was laid down by the act of 
the congress, and had been carried into 
effect in all parts of thecontinent. It had 


been applied all over Germany; and for | 
hon. baronet, viewed with disapprobation 


some years past had been acted upon in 
that territory which recognized the author- 
ity of the same sovereign, who, in the be- 


| 








store to the Catholics of Ireland those 
privileges of which they had been so long 
deprived, he must beg leave entirely to 
dissent from the hon. baronet. As far as 
his knowledge and observation went, he 
could state most unequivocally, that that 
party in France, which the hon. baronet 
represented as friendly to the Jesuits, whom 
he considered to have lately sustained a 
defeat in that country, that that party 
which he represented as inimical to the 
liberties of France, as desirous of subvert- 
ing the charter and re-establishing abso- 
lute power, as hostile to the right of re- 
presentation and to the liberties of the 
people, which, fortunately for the peace of 
Europe and the happiness of this country, 
prevailed in France, he could state, that 
that party in France viewed with regret 
and concern the attempt now making by 
parliament to pacify the distracted state of 
Ireland, by granting concessions to the 
Roman Catholics. He stated this opinion 
advisedly, for he knew it to be consistent 
with truth. He was satisfied that there 
was no person in France friendly to the 
institutions of that country, and anxious to 
see the authority of the Pope of Rome over 
that Catholic country kept within its true 
limits, who was not delighted to see the 
course in which the parliament of England 
was about to proceed. The party, of which 
he had first spoken, he could assure the 


the course which government was now 
_ taking with respect to the Catholic claims ; 


neficence of his wisdom, had recommended | 
the Catholic claims to hisparliament. The : 


hon. baronet had said that this conspiracy 
originated at the congress of Vienna, and 
was followed up at the congresses of Lay- 
bach and Verona, and at all the succeeding 
meetings of the great powers of Europe. 
If the hon. member had confined himself 


and the reason was, because that party 
was unfriendly to civil and religious liberty, 
and considered the effort now making to 
restore to this country all the blessings of 


civil and religious liberty, by giving to all 


j 


classes of his majesty’s subjects equal par- 


ticipation in the benefits of the constitu- 


to the statement, that there might be | 


powerful ministers and servants of some of 


the great sovereigns of Europe who were , 


not friendly to the civil liberties of mankind, 


‘over France. 


if he had confined himself to say, that , 
course which things were taking in this 


there were among those ministers some 
who viewed with jealousy and apprehen- 
sion the progress of information, and the 
advancement of knowledge, and the con- 
summation of any thing which led to the 


tion, as fatal to their own views, hopes, 
and expectations, that they might one day 
be able to restore that system of intoler- 
ance and oppression which formerly reigned 
This was the reason for the 
alarm which that party in France feltat the 


country; and he was sure that if the hon. 
baronet would take the trouble to inquire 
more particularly into the opinions of pub- 
lic men and persons of the greatest weight 
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on the continent, he would. find that, in 
’ proportion as they were friendly to free 
institutions, they were anxious to see this 
country adopt the course she was now 
pursuing; and in proportion as they were 
adverse to those institutions they were 
anxious, not from any dislike to our 
adopting that course which we might 
think best, but from a general wish to pre- 
vent the progress of liberty, to put down 
any.attempt to grant political rights to the 
people. He thought it right to state this, 
as he knew it to be true from what passed 
while he was on the continent, in the course 
of last year; and it was his entire con- 
viction, that there was no feeling enter- 
tained at the general centre of conspiracy, 
Rome, but that, having once possessed 
great power, the Papal authority was now 
only anxious to maintain itself in its 
present station ; and that no feeling exist- 
ed in other countries, but an anxiety for 
their own improvement, and a desire not 
to be under the dominion of the Pope of 
Rome. From what the hon. baronet had 
said respecting the Jesuits, he did not dis- 
sent: he should, on the contrary, be glad 
to see all such institutions as those to 
which the hon. baronet had alluded put 
down. 

Sir R. Vyvyan, in answer to the ques- 
tion, why, if the feeling of the county of 
Cornwall was so strong in hostility to 
Catholic concession, there had not been a 
county meeting ? observed that there had 
been a county meeting. It had been at- 
tended by thirteen magistrates, all who 
were in the neighbourhood. There were 
two magistrates present at the meeting, 
who were very favourable to parliamentary 
reform, and who talked of Magna Charta 
having been obtained by our Catholic an- 
cestors, and of other matters which had 
just as much to do with the Catholic ques- 
tion as the Institutes of Justinian. With 
regard to what had fallen from the right 
hon. member for Liverpool, it gave him 
infinite satisfaction to hear that right hon. 
gentleman say, that if any measure were 
brought forward to do away with monastic 
institutions in this country, he would be 
one of the first to support such a measure. 
Such a step, if it did not remove all his 
hostility to further concession to the 
Catholics, would remove a great part of the 
objections to it which existed in his mind. 
As to what had fallen from another hon. 
member, who supposed that he and those 
who thought with him on the subject fan- 
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cied that the modern Catholics were pre- 
cisely what the Catholics were in the days 
of Mary, all he could say was, that they 
were not so besotted as to imagine that 
such men as the duke of Norfolk, or any 
other enlightened Catholics, held such 
opinions. He readily acknowledged that 
the rights which were taken away from the 
Catholic peers should be restored to them ; 
and he should be happy tosee every Catholic 
peer occupying his seat in the other House 
of parliament. But in the House of Com- 
mous there were no such rights of sitting. 
Many other persons besides Catholics were 
unqualified to sit in that House. No 
Clergyman could sit in that House, nor 
any one who was not qualified by posses- 
sing a certain income. If it were the 
natural right of every one to sit in the 
House of Commons, the lowest and the 
poorest would be entitled toseats. There was 
aright, however, with respect to the House 
of Peers ; and he wished his majesty’s 
ministers had commenced the concessions 
to the Catholics, by proposing a measure 
for the admission of Catholic peers to their 
seats in parliament. He would, however, 
rather see a measure introduced by the 
supporters of the Catholic claims; because 
he was sorry to see the government have 
any thing to do with the matter. The 
supporters of the Catholic claims should 
bring forward such a measure. [They 
have.] Then they should bring it forward 
again ; and if they did, the country would 
not be taken by surprise as it now was. 
Every man had an undoubted right to ex- 
press his opinion. It had been very much 
the fashion of some gentlemen, to call all 
those who did not agree with them igno- 
rant and illiberal. There was nothing 
more indicative of a bad cause than the 
adoption of such language. Gentlemen 
ought to recollect, that a question of policy 
might be viewed in different ways by dif- 
ferent persons. Those persons who cast 
such reflections on their opponents ought 
to consider that they themselves may not 
ve the highest of all intelligent beings. He 
did not mean to disparage their intellect ; 
but they ought to allow to other persons 
the free exercise of their opinions. - With 
respect to what had fallen from the right 
hon. gentleman concerning the late mi- 
nistry of France, of which M. Villéle was 
the head, he was rather surprised to hear 
that administration had been opposed to 
the Catholic claims. He only knew that 
its organs were not opposed to those claims, 
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Mr. Huskisson said, he did not assert 
what he had asserted on any official 


grounds ; but of this he was sure, that if | 


the hon. baronet were to go to Paris, and 
mingle with society in that capital, he 
would find that the friends of the Jesuits, 
and the enemies of Catholic emancipation, 
were the same persons. 

Mr. Egerton presented a petition against 
concession to the Roman Catholics from 
the county palatine of Chester. The hon. 
gentleman said, that the petition was not 
to be considered as speaking the senti- 
ments of the county at large. 

Mr. George Wilbraham, connected as 
he was with the county of Chester, 
begged to be allowed to say a few words 
on the subject. He fully concurred 
in his hon. friend’s character of the 
petition which had been agreed to 
at Knutsford, and which had just been 
presented. He could corroborate his 
statement, that the petition was not to be 
considered as expressing the sentiments of 
the gentlemen, freeholders, and other in- 
habitants of the county of Chester. It 
might have many signatures ; and he had 
nothing to say against the respectability 
of many of those by whom it had been 
signed ; but he had good reason to believe, 
that some of the individuals, whose names 
were attached to the petition, were of very 
tender age. When, however, he re- 
collected the efforts that were made to 
give the meeting at Knutsford an over- 
whelming character, such as to rival the 
meeting of the county of Kent—when he 
recollected the individuals who conde- 
scended to go round and endeavour to 
prevail upon persons to attend the meeting, 
by stating that the question was not merely 
whether the Catholics should be admitted 
to civil rights, but whether the Protestant 
Church should be allowed to be en- 
dangered, he was surprised that a much 
larger party was not found to support the 
petition. He was sure he might say, in 
the name of the great body of the people 
of Cheshire, that they were ready to ac- 
quiescein any measure which his majesty’s 
ministers might bring forward to give 
tranquillity to Ireland and strength to the 
empire; provided they could show that 
the concessions which they proposed to 
make were compatible with the security 
of the Protestant Establishment. So much 
in their name. In his own, not believing 
that there was any danger, he thought it 
idle to talk of securities, Even if any 


danger really existed, the best way té 
obviate it was to do justice. He trusted 
he should soon see the day, when all civil 
| disabilities on account of religion should 
be removed. He believed that the people 
of England were too well instructed to be 
any longer made the dupes of ignorance, 
_ bigotry, and faction. 
| Mr. Leycester complained of the manner 
|in which the petition had been got up, 
/and of the arts resorted to in order to 
| obtain signatures. He knew that the pe- 
/tition had been signed by boys under 
| twelve years. He could not say how 
| many men of straw, or men in buckram, 
or men from ale-houses, had signed this 
petition; but there were only seven hun- 
| dred signatures, instead of thirty-thousand, 
| which had been anticipated. The peti- 
_tioners presented themselves to the House 
in a garb in which he found it impossible 
to recognize them: they styled themselves 
“the friends of civil and religious liberty.” 
Now, he had the honour to know many of 
them, and he could declare, as he hoped 
for emancipation this session, that he had 
never heard a sentiment in favour of civil 
and religious liberty proceed from one of 
them. He objected to the words of the 
petition, where it stated, that the Catholics 
hever distinguished between their religious 
and civil allegiance. He might prove the 
contrary by numerous instances, and par- 
ticularly that of the Catholic lord Howard, 
who had destroyed the Catholic Armada 
in his service to a Protestant princess, 
and who had been excommunicated for so 
doing. He might instance another great 
officer, who, in serving the prince of 
Orange, had always declared, that his 
religion helonged to himself, but his sword 
belonged to his prince. 

Mr. Bastard presented a petition from 
the freeholders and other inhabitants of 
the county of Devon, to which twenty-six 
thousand names were attached, praying 
that no further concessions might be 





granted to the Roman Catholics, The 
hon. member stated, that his own 
opinions on the question had undergone 
no change. 


Sir 7. D. Acland'said, that having 
been desired by a numerous and respecta- 
ble body of his constituents to attend in 
his place in the House, and join his col- 
league in the presentation of the petition, 
he felt it right to testify to the numbers of 
the meeting, at which the petition was 
} resolved on, and to the respectability, he 
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believed, of many among the persons who 
composed that meeting. He was happy 
to bear testimony to the fact, that the 
petition, though he was sorry to say ad- 
verse to the great principle which he 
thought ought to regulate the policy of 
the country on this important question, 
was couched in temperate language. The 
petition was numerously signed, and the 
meeting had been numerously attended ; 
indeed, he believed, that not one more 
numerous, or more respectable, had ever 
been assembled in the Castle-yard at 
Exeter. The petition was decided on by 
@ majority, though not an overwhelming 
one, nor, in the fair use of the term, an 
exceedingly great majority. He should 
eno have to call the attention of the 

ouse to a petition of an opposite nature, 
which expressed the opinions of another 
large portion of his constituents. 

Mr. Houldsworth said, he felt unable to 
add a word to the character and respecta- 
bility of the meeting from which the pe- 
tition emanated beyond the terms used by 
the hon. baronet. He would only say, 
that the parties with whom the meeting 
originated had required the hon. baronet 
to attend the meeting, and to be at the 
presentation of their petition, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining his sentiments on the 
question, In every word that had been 
said descriptive of the numbers, re- 
spectability, and good order, of the im- 
mense body of freeholders and other in- 
habitants of the county who attended on 
that day—upwards of sixteen thousand— 
it gave him great satisfaction to be able 
most fully to concur. One word, however, 
respecting one individual who had been 
present, a clergyman, who was said to 
have taken an active part in the pro- 
ceedings of that day. He had not the 
advantage of knowing the respectable 
individual in question; but, from all that 
he had learned, and he had made nume- 
rous inquiries on the subject, there was 
not in society one who deserved less 
the character of a factious man. The 
very respectable and reverend gentleman 
in question, had a large property in 
Ireland, and was as zealous a clergyman 
as lived, and, he might add, as good a 
scholar, and as perfect a gentleman, as 
any in that House. 

Lord Ebrington said, that much misre- 
presentation had gone abroad respecting 
the state of public opinion in the county 
of Devon, It had been asserted, that 
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the inhabitants of that county were op- 
posed to Catholic emancipation in the 
proportion of ninety-nine in every han- 
dred. He believed that, if the population 
of the county were divided into classes, 
ina manner the most favourable to the 
opponents of the question, the majority 
against it would be found not greater than 
nine to one. The clergy had been ex- 
ceedingly active in procuring signatures to 
the petition before the House, and amon 
other means to which they had reacetal 
for this purpose, they had employed fan 
expression attributed to the late king, 
but which had never been used by him. 
The people had likewise been told, that 
by signing the petition, they would sup- 
port the government against the radicals, 
With respect to the obtaining of signatures, 
the promoters of the petition had certainly 
adopted the principle of universal suffrage; 
for they had pressed all classes into their 
service, and had even induced boys to 
attach their names to it. Notwithstanding 
all these efforts, only twenty-six thousand 
persons out of a male population of two 
hundred thousand had signed the petition, 
by themselves and their proxies. In point 
of property, he believed the preponderance 
was in favour of the Catholic claims in 
Devonshire. A few words with respect 
to the meeting. He could not subscribe to 
what had been asserted of its orderly 
conduct, Large bodies of persons were 
brought from the remote parts of the 
county, who conducted themselves in a 
most disorderly way. One of the repre- 
sentatives of the county (sir T. Acland) 
had been put down by clamour whenever 
In that respect, 
the meeting could not be said to express 
the feelings of the freeholders of Devon- 
shire ; for he would not libel them so far 
as to suppose that, after having twice re- 
turned the hon. baronet since he had voted 
for emancipation, they would have refused 
him an opportunity of vindicating the 
manly and consistent course of conduct 
which he had pursued with respect to 
that question. . 

Mr. Lott said, he admired the manly 
candour of the noble lord, in the statement 
he had made; but the noble lord must 
admit, that there did appear, on the part 
of a considerable number at the meeting, 
to be a disposition to prolong the business, 
into the darkness of the evening, when 
nothing could be decided ;_ and he believed. 
it was a feeling that such was the intention, 
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that induced the high-sheriff—who, though | 
favourable to the principle of concession, | 
had acted throughout the whole of the | 
proceedings with the strictest impartiality | 
—to put the question before the hon. ba- | 
ronet had had an opportunity ofbeing heard. | 
It was a similar feeling on the part of | 
many at the meeting, which prevented | 
their giving an attentive hearing to the, 
hon. baronet; for he could not suppose 
that there were any present who did not 
esteem and respect his character. He 
would admit, that on the side of the meet- 
ing favourable to concession, there was a 
most respectable display of the aristocracy. 
On the other side, there were lord Rolle, 
and a highly respectable hody of the resi- 
dent freeholders of the county; but of 
the nobility on the other side, there were 
many who were not residents, or, if so, who 
resided only for a short time in the county. 
That there had been much activity in for- 
warding the petition for signatures through 
the county, he was not prepared to deny; 
but there had been equal activity displayed 
in support of the petition on the other 
side. But surely that fact could not be 
urged against the respectability of the pe- 
tition; for he believed, that a petition 
more respectably signed had never been 
presented to the House, than that now 
before it. 

Sir T. D. Acland said, that while it 
gave him pain to be obliged to differ from 
so large a portion of his constituents, he 
had great pride and satisfaction in pre- 
senting to the House a petition which, 
considering the circumstances which called 
it into action, was one of the most import- 
ant which had been presented to the House 
for a long time. He admitted, that the 
county which he had the honour to repre- 
sent, had fora long time been decidedly 
hostile to the principle of concession to 
the Roman Catholics, but he had the 
satisfaction of witnessing the gradual re- 
moval of that hostility. He had seen much 
of the prejudice which existed on this sub- 
ject yield to fair and open discussion, and 
they were about to reap the fruits of that 
discussion : and now that this happy result 
was on the eve of being accomplished, it 
was a satisfaction, that a petition from so 
large and respectable a portion of the 
freeholders of Devonshire had been agreed 
to, in support of what they must all hail 
with so much pleasure. The petition 
which he now held in his hand, was from 





the undersigned frecholders and lease- 


holders of the county of Devon, praving 
that the House would accede to the prin- 
ciple of concession to the Roman Catholics. 
He would particularly call the attention 
of the House to the passage in which the 
petitioners stated, that there never could 
be a settlement of the question short of 
emancipation, as long as it was the interest 
of millions to agitate it, and while a ma- 


| jority of that House supported their prayer. 


While the principle of concession was 
advocated by the most eminent men in 
the state, it was impossible that they should 
not continue to agitate it; and, indeed, 
they would be unworthy of the privileges 
they aspired to, if they refrained from 
agitating the question, in the settlement of 
which those rights were involved. The 
petitioners prayed, that the House, having 
a due regard to the Protestant constitu- 
tion, as by law established, would settle 
the question in the only way in which it 
could be settled ;—namely, by relieving 
the Catholics from the degraded situation 
in which they were now placed. The 
petition came from a large body of free- 
holders, of a county remarkable hitherto 
for its opposition to concession to the 
Catholics, and, with one exception, the 
only county in which the opponents of 
concession had ventured to discuss that 
question in open county meeting. It was 
signed by two thousand two hundred 
freeholders and leaseholders, and so careful 
were the promoters of it to ascertain the 
real sense of the freeholders, that no one 
was allowed to sign it, who did not add his 
address and occupation; and, with the 
exception of one piece of parchment, on 
which about a dozen names were signed, 
this rule was followed throughout. Public 
notice was given by advertisement of this 
intention, and a hand-bill to the same effect 
was sent with every copy of the petition 
sent for signature through the county. 
Opportunities were thus afforded to the 
opposite party to see that the parties 
signing were what they represented them- 
selves to be. The result of these precau- 
tions were, that the petition was signed, as 
he had stated, by two thousand two hun- 
dred freeholders and leaseholders of the 
county—many of them men of large 
fortune, all of them of some substance. 
There were among the signatures those of 
fifty of the acting magistrates of the 
county ; and of those magistrates who had 
been called to preside at the Quarter Ses- 
sions, three out of four were in fayour of 
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concession. The petition was also signed 
by the high-sheriff of the county, by the 
venerable Lord-lieutenant, and by a ma- 
jority of the aristocracy of thecounty. He 
was aware, that the clergy of Devon were 
decidedly hostile to the claims of the Ca- 
tholics; but, nevertheless, the petition 
contained the signature of twenty of that 
body, at the head of whom was that of the 
venerable Chancellor of the diocese, a man 
at once the ornament of his profession, 
and of the society in which he moved. In 
giving this enumeration, he trusted he had 
shewn that this was no common petition. 
He would add _ his conviction, that within 
twelve short months from the present time, 
there would be found a considerable ma- 
jority of the whole county, cordially ap- 
proving, not of concession to be given, but 
of concession already granted. 

Mr. Duncombe presented a petition from 
Halifax, in Yorkshire, signed by ten thou- 
sand, five hundred persons, against any fur- 
ther concession to the Catholics. Thesigna- 
tures contained the names of many gentle- 
men of respectability and high character ; 
and the residence and occupation of each 
person were affixed to each name. 

Mr. O’Neil said, he had received in- 
structions to support the prayer of this 
petition; and from his knowledge of the 
manner in which it was got up, it might 
be put on a par with that which had just 
been presented from Devon. As he was 
on his legs, he would advert to what had 
fallen from his hon. colleague, as to the 
disposition of the inhabitants of the town 
which he had the honour to represent. 
His hon. colleague had stated, that the 
sentiments of the majority of the town of 
Hull, were in favour of concession; and he 
had founded that assertion on the fact, 
that there were fifteen thousand persons 
in the town who had not signed. Now, 
he was at issue with his hon. colleague on 
this subject. He would contend, that his 
hon. colleague had not fairly represented 
the sentiments of his constituents on this 
question, and an opportunity would soon 
be given for putting the fact beyond doubt. 
He did not mean to say, that his hon. 
colleague stated what he did not believe 
to be true, but he would prove that he was 
wholly erroneous in his statement. A 
second petition was now getting up in 
Hull, which would show that the majority 
were decidedly hostile to Catholic eman- 
cipation. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 
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_EMPioyMENT oF THE Poor — La- 
BOURERS ,WaGes.] Mr. Slaney rose, 
in pursuance of the notice he had given, 
to move for leave tobring in a bill to amend 
the law respecting the Employment and 


Labourers’ Wages. 


‘Relief of able-bodied persons from thePoor- 


rate. He began by observing, that the 
present moment was not the proper occa- 
sion for discussing the intended bill in its 
details, yet he trusted the House would 
give him their indulgence while he deli- 
vered a few observations which would 
convey some information to many hon. 
members, who might not have given the 
subject their particular attention. The 
question was one which involved the com- 
fort and happiness of a large portion of the 
poorer classes of this country; but it also 
involved an important pecuniary consi- 
deration to the rest of the community. It 
had been stated by Mr. Beaufoy, in 1780, 
that before fifty years from that time the 
sums paid for poor-rates would exceed nine 
millions, and the prophecy was now nearly 
fulfilled; for at the present moment the 
amount exceeded eight millions a year. 
But the mere amount paid to the poor, or 
the sums spent in litigating questions 
arising from the present state of the law 
between parishes, though deserving of con- 
sideration, was not the most important 
feature of inquiry, compared with the 
misery which the abuse of the poor-laws 
was calculated to bring on large classes of 
the community. A short time previous to 
the commencement of the present century; 
namely, in 1795, the number of paupers 
in England and Wales was as one in twelve. 
In the first year of the century, they were 
as one in nine, and now they were as one 
in seven. The number of persons receiving 
parochial relief at present in the country, 
was more than two millions. No man 
could look at this state of things and not 
say, that the evil was of a magnitude 
which required calm consideration, as ‘to 
the remedy. The very fact of receiving 
parochial relief created a want of self- 
respect, which had a direct tendency to 
the increase of crime. There were various 
causes which had contributed to the in- 
crease of pauperism in the country: but 
without wandering over so wide a field, he 
would come at once to what he considered 
the chief cause. It seemed to be agreed 
on all hands, that the main cause was the 
abuse of the poor-laws. This law was so 
short, that he was sure he should be allow- 
ed to state it insubstance. It was the forty- 
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third of. Elizabeth, and was divided into 
two parts, each very simple in itself. The 
first set forth, that the overseers of the 
parish should set to work those who had 
no means of maintaining themselves, and 
the children of those who could not main- 
tain them ; and the second part enacted, 
that they should afford relief to the aged, 
the lame, the blind, the impotent, and 
such others, being poor and unable to help 
themselves. To a departure from the 
principle of this act, we owed much, if not 
nearly the whole, of the evils which had 
grown up into the poor-laws as they were 
now administered. He would come to 
the first extensive departure from that 
principle. In the year 1795, there was no 
great fluctuation of prices: but soon after, 
the fluctuation in the price of corn became 
so great, as to raise it to double in a very 
short time. Such sudden rises and falls 
of corn by fits and starts, which, owing to 
the Corn-bill passed last year, could never 
again occur in this country, were produc- 
tive of the most serious injury to the poorer 
classes ;-—to such an extent, indeed, as 
that few of them were able to meet the 
demands of their families, even for bare 
subsistence. The magistrates of that day 
—with good and humane intentions no 
doubt, but without considering the conse- 
quences to which their acts would lead— 
found in one clause of the act, a word of 


ambiguous meaning, which they thought | 


would let in the kind of relief which they 
felt it necessary to bestow. ‘This was the 
clause which said, that relief should be 
afforded to the “aged, the lame, the blind, 
the impotent,” &c. The word “impotent,” 
they construed to extend to children ; and 
on this they conceived that they were 
justified in ordering a money allowance to 
children. From this allowance to children, 
they went to an allowance for rent to the 
poor, and then to an increase of wages 
from the poor-rates. To these were soon 
after added, a bread scale of Wages and that 
scale soon became the minimum of Wages 
to be paid. This was, in its effects, equally 
injurious with the others, and led to the 
evils which were now so severely felt 
throughout the country. That they had 
led to such evils, he would not assert 
merely on the authority of many most able 
and experienced men, who had delivered 
their opinions on the subject—he would 
rather prove his assertion by the repeated 
opinions of committees of that House. 

he hon, member then read several extracts 
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from the reports of different committees of 
the House of Commons, for the purpose 
of proving, that the main cause of the 
increase of crime, among the lower classes 
of the population, was the low rate of 
Labourers’ Wages, and the wantofsufficient 
employment; and that this was aggravated 
by the abuses of the poor-laws, which led 
at once to a depression of Wages, and to 
an increase in the number of paupers. He 
called the attention of the House to the 
| operation of those laws ; stating, that it 
| wasnot so much to the amount of the relief 
| which they afforded to the poor that he 
| objected, as to the form in which they 
| afforded it. Ifthe relief were given in the 
form of employment, in which money was 
paid in proportion to the work performed, 
it would not be objectionable; for the 
relief then would be distasteful to the eye 
and to the feeling, and when the necessity 
for it was over, the party receiving it would 
return with pleasure to any employment 
by which he could obtain an independent 
i livelihood. But when the relief afforded 
| to the pauper was founded upon a rate paid 
| for each of his chiidren, it tended to destroy 
‘all that forethought and providence, by 
| which men were enabled to meet and con- 
| quer pecuniary difficulty. The conse- 
"quence of this system was, that in many 
| parishes, single men were ina much worse 
| Situation than married men—a circum- 
stance which led them to make improvident 
| marriages, in order to entitle them to ask 

for a greater allowance, as a matter of 
right. The number of paupers was in this 
manner perpetually kept up, and it was 
thus rendered impossible for an industrious 
man to work himself above the level of that 
want to which circumstances had degraded 
him. The hon. member proved, from the 
evidence of a Mr. Martin, that the result 
of acting upon this system, had been most 
injurious in the parish in which that gen- 
tleman resided, and stated that such was the 
case, not in one parish only, but of number- 
less parishes, in many counties of England. 
He believed, that in eighteen counties this 
system prevailed, and he was sorry to say, 
that it was not stationary, but was invading 
new districts, destroying the independence 
of those which were well off, and increasing 
the misery of those which were sufficiently 
miserable before. It extended, hemightsay, 
through everycountywhich lay south ofaline 
drawn from Bath to Cambridge, and neu- 
tralized the efforts and paralysed the exer- 
tions of all those benevolent persons who 
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wished to ameliorate the condition of their 
poorer countrymen. As a proof of the in- 
jurious results of the present system, he 
would mention a fact which had been 
communicated to him by an hon. gentle- 
man who wasa member of that House. 
That hon. gentleman had told him, that 
on one occasion twelve poachers were 
apprehended, eleven of whom turned out 
to be paupers. They were working at 
2s. 6d. a week, and the twelfth paid them 
3s. 6d. a night to engage with him in his 
nocturnal depredations, Was it wonderful 
that these paupers had joined him? or 
rather, would it not have been wonderful if 
they had refused to join him, placed as 
they were in a situation from which their 
own industry could not relieve them? The 
hon. member, after pointing out the evils 
of our present system of poor-laws, pro- 
ceeded to describe the remedy which he 
proposed to apply to them. The proposi- 
tion of the committee, which had sat last 
session upon this subject, and which he 
now brought forward as its chairman, was 
to restore the Jaw to the state in which it 
was at the time when the present abuses 
were introduced into it as a temporary 
remedy for temporary evils, but which had 


acquired their character as abuses by being | 


made a permanent system. He proposed 
to do away with money allowances to able- 
bodied men, so long as they were in the 
employment of third persons; a rule 
which would draw a line between the in- 
dustrious and the idle part of the commu- 
nity. There must be, however, some 
exceptions to this rule; as, for instance, 
during the temporary illness of the labour- 
er; or where the party was a widow; or 
where, being a wife, she was deserted by 
her husband; or where, from old age or 
other infirmity, the party was able to earn 
some money, but not sufficient to support 
himself; or where the party had suffered 
loss from fire or flood. ‘This was no change 
in the law, but the restoration of the law 
to the state in which it was in 1795, when 
the evil arose ont of the high price of pro- 
visions. It could not be urged against this 
system, that it was impracticable, because 
facts proved that it was very practicable. 
It was already in practice in the north of 
England, where the peasantry were ac- 
knowledged to be more elevated in tone, 
and more virtuous in morals, than in any 
other portion of the kingdom. He asked 
the House to pass this bill, not because 
it would increase their rents, or diminish 
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the poor-rates, but because it would be for 
the great benefit of a large and numerous 
class of the community. He hoped that 
they would consider the measure which 
he now moved for leave to bring in, with 
calmness and deliberation; and, in order 
to prepare them for the discussion of it, 
he would venture to refer gentlemen to the 
report of last session. In that report they 
would find reference made to all the pre- 
ceding reports; and they would thus be 
prepared, at some future period, to do 
something for those unfortunate persons 
who, as long as these abuses continued, 
could not hope to extricate themselves 
from the misery in which they were in- 
volved. The hon. member concluded by 
moving for leave to bring in a bill, “ to 
declare and amend the Law relative to the 
Employment and Payment of Able-bodied 
Persons from the Poor Rate, and for the 
better rating Tenements under a certain 
value.” 

Mr. Hume said, he was willing to 
acknowledge how much the country was 
indebted to his hon. friend for the attention 
which he had paid to this question for 
many years back. He agreed with his 
hon. friend, that great advantages would 
be derived from raising the price of labour, 
but he confessed he saw great difficulties 
in the way of raising the character of the 
English peasantry to what it was in the 
year 1795, unless steps were also taken to 
improve the condition of the people of 
Ireland. Before his hon. friend could ex- 
pect to succeed in his views, there were 
two very important measures to be adopted. 
The first was to improve the condition of 
all classes of the peasantry throughout 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. If they 
did not raise the condition of Irishmen in 
particular, but left inducements for them 
to leave their own country, and come over 
to compete with Englishmen in labour, 
working at least as hard, and able to live 
on one half, they could not raise the con- 
dition of the English. At present it was 
not to be expected, nor, indeed, was it to 
be wished, that they should remain at 
hometostarve. He hailed the steps which 
his majesty’s ministers were about to take, 
as the sure means of promoting this desir- 
able object. The country would become 
tranquil, capital would flow in, and per- 
manent employment would be afforded to 
the people at home. These advantages 
might nut appear to.those who were so 
clamorous against the proposed measures; 
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but he conscientiously believed they would 
go very far to raise the condition even of 
the people of England. There was, how- 
ever, another step to be taken which was 
also of great importance. The monopoly 
in the corn trade must be done away with. 
That monopoly tended, as much as any 
thing else, to degrade the people, and to 
render assistance from the Poor-laws ne- 
cessary. 

Mr. Lott suggested, that some measure 
for the enforcement of the principle of the 
bill ought to accompany it, seeing that it 
was the interest of the large farmer that 
the wages of the labourer should be paid 
out of the Poor-rates. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Crown Lanps.|] Mr. D. W. Harvey 
said, that in the absence of all opposition 
to the motion, of which he had given 
notice, he felt it unnecessary to detain the 
House with more than a few words in ex- 
planation of its object. The motion arose 
out of the labours of the Finance Commit- 
tee. During the recess his attention had 
been drawn to the extensive reports which 
had been placed by that committee upon 
the table uf the House, respecting the 
Crown Lands, and he would venture to say, 
that no subject required greater investiga- 
tion, or would compensate inquiry more 
largely, than the particular subject to 
which he was alluding. The object of his 
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nute investigation into the property of 
those lands was required by circumstances. 
Though he had frequently had occasion to 
complain of the great expense and delay 
which attended the transfer of real proper- 
ty in this country, there was a felicitous 
expedition in the transfer in. question, 
which he could not sufficiently admire. 
He alluded to the expeditious sale of an 
estate connected with the Crown Lands in 
the county of Essex. He could state it as 
a positive fact, that at the sale of some 


Crown Lands. 


| Crown Lands recently in the county of 
| Essex, near Romford, one of the valuable 





| incidents of this property was described as 


being the vested right in the purchaser to 
appoint two out of three of the local ma- 
gistrates, who had the administration of 
the civil and criminal law in a wide and 
populous district. Now, one of these ma- 


| gistrates was certainly a very respectable 


man; but whether he ought to have such 
a power intrusted to him was a different 


thing, for he was a brewer, and the owner 


of fifty out of seventy public-houses which 
were situated in the district. He thought 


it high time to have these matters inquired 


motion was to put the House in possession | 


of the value of this property, and especially 
of the value of such portions of it as were 
let out on leases, which would expire in the 
course of the next seven years; also to 
obtain information as to the applications 
which had been made for the renewal of 
such leases; and also to obtain a state- 
ment of the present production of the 
500,000/. which had been expended in the 
purchase and erection of houses and other 
property connected with the Crown Lands. 
He was of opinion that no property was of 
so improving a nature as that particular 
description of property. He thought that, 
if the property of which the leases would 
expire in the next seven years, should be 
re-let at its full value, many hundred 
thousands of pounds would find their way 
into the hands of the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the shape of revenue. The 
result of the returns for which he was 
going to move, would fully establish that 
position. He must, however, mention one 
taking of Crown Lands, to show that a mi- 





into, for which purpose he should move for 
the requisite returns to enable him here- 
after to bring the matter under the revi- 
sion of that House. He concluded by 
moving for a series of returns, showing the 
nature and plan of Sale of Crown Lands, 
and the manner in which this portion of 
the Crown Revenue was allotted and dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. Hume was anxious to know whether 
his hon. friend intended to include in his 
returns, the business of those light-houses, 
which were at the disposal of the ‘Treasury, 
independent of the Woods and Forests, 
and the Trinitv-house. Three years ago 
a committee had sat on the subject of these 
light-houses, which imposed so heavy a tax 
upon the shipping interest, and had re- 
ported their sense of this onerous tax. 
The result was, that the Trinity-house had 
reduced their charges one half, and a 
promise was given by Mr. Huskisson, in 
his place in parliament, that on the expi- 
ration of certain leases of light-houses, 
which had been granted to individuals, 
they should not be renewed. Now, in 
defiance of this promise, the lease of Win- 
terton light-house to lord Braybrooke had 
been some months ago renewed. It was 
most extraordinary that the Treasury 
should have forfeited their pledge in that 
respect. How, in the present state of the 
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shipping interest, they could think of 
hampering it with wanton charges for gross 
jobs, was to him surprising. If these re- 
turns were not included in the motion, he 
should give notice of a specific motion re- 
specting these private light-houses, for the 
2nd of March. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
pressed his surprise, that before the hon. 
gentleman had characterized these trans- 
actions as gross jobs, he had not called for , 
some specific information, or made those 
inquiries which must have satisfied him that 
he was totally misinformed upon the sub-_ 
ject. Now, the fact was, that in the case 
of lord Braybrooke no extra charge was 
laid on the shipping for the Winterton 
lights, but they were placed exactly on the ; 
same reduced scale as the Trinity-house 
charges. The facts were strictly these :— , 
lord Braybrooke bad, at the expense of 
several thousand pounds, erected light- 
houses upon a certain part of his own es- | 
tate, which were let on lease for a term of 
years. Upon the expiration of that term, 
the government had to negotiate for the 
purchase of the land in question, or to ' 
renew the lease, upon such terms as were | 
thought advisable. Upon the best con- ' 
sideration which they could give the sub- 
ject, they preferred a renewal of the lease | 
rather than to pay down a large sum of | 
money; but they had stipulated when the | 
renewed term expired, that the light- | 
houses and land should become absolutely | 
vested in the Crown, and in the mean time | 
that the charges should be as moderate as 
those of the Trinity-house. 

The motion was agreed to. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, February 26. 








Roman Carnotic Craims—Peti- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.| The Mar- 
quis of Anglesey said, it now became his , 
duty to present a Petition of very consider- | 
able importance, and to which he begged | 
leave to direct the particular attention of ; 
the House. It was the petition of the | 
noblemen, gentlemen, and others, who had 
assembled in Dublin, on the 20th of 
January last, and who expressed them- 
selves decidedly in favour of the repeal of 
those disabilities under which their Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects laboured. This 
petition owed its origin to two circum- 
stances ;—first, to the resolutions agreed 
to at Buckingham-house in 1825, and | 
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signed by sixty-nine peers; and next, to 
the publication of the document generally 
known as the Protestant Declaration. The 
Protestant Declaration was signed by more 
of the wealth, rank, talent, respectability, 
and influence, connected with Ireland, 
than perhaps any paper that had ever been 
promulgated there. The manner in which 
the petition was signed, and the arguments 
which it contained, were calculated to 
make a deep impression on the House. 
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The Protestant Declaration, which pre- 


ceded this petition, was signed by two 
dukes, seven marquises, twenty-six earls, 
eleven viscounts, two counts, twenty-two 
barons, thirty-five baronets, fifty-two mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, and up- 
wards of two thousand persons of other 
ranks; all of whom were personally in- 
terested in the tranquillity of Ireland. 
This being the case, it was impossible for 
him to state any thing that could give 
greater strength or importance to this pe- 
tition. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
congratulated the House, the country, and, 
above all, the noble marquis, that he 
should have come down and made a 
speech so honourable to himself as he had 
done on a former occasion, that he should 
have avowed that so great an alteration 
had taken place in his sentiments, with 
respect to the state of Ireland, since he 
had presided over that country. He was 
always happy when he could agree in opi- 
nion with his noble friend, because he 


revered his high moral character and his 


great military talents; but, with respect 
to his recent political career, he must say 
that he objected to it altogether. If the 
noble marquis supposed that the sentiments 
which he had expressed, coupled with 
proceedings which had taken place when 
he was in Ireland, proceedings which, in a 
great measure, placed him in communica- 
tion with individuals who were intimately 
connected with the Catholic Association, 
and in consequence of which communica- 
tion he seemed to have imbibed the prin- 
ciples of those individuals, if he supposed 
that the sentiments which he had uttered, 
with respect to that Association, afforded a 
true picture of the feelings of the great body 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, in such 
a notion he could not coincide. He be- 
lieved there was not one of them who did 
not wish success to the Suppression-bill ; 
and he was sure that there was not a noble 
_ in that House who wou'd not have 
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unless the former bill were agreed to. 
Therefore, it was with the greatest surprise 


he had heard the neble marquis say that | 
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he wished the Association not to be sup- | 
_ determination of the government, disposed 


pressed. The only thing that could save 


Ireland from constant irritation was this | 
law which would prevent the possibility | 
of the persons forming the Association as- | 


sembling hereafter. 


Their lordships had 


learned, from the public papers, that the | 
members of the Association thought they | 
could, notwithstanding this or any other | 


bill, still continue to assemble. 
pression of their opinion gave him very 
great alarm: and when the noble marquis, 
who had filled so high a situation, came 


This ex- | 


forwards and appeared to countenance | 
that notion, it seemed to him to be one of | 
the most disastrous circumstances that | 


could occur. He expressed 
strongly on this occasion ; and he did so, 
berause he fest deeply. 


himself | 


He was perfectly | 


satistied that, from one end of thekingdom | 
to an ther, there was not a man of sound | 


intelligence and true principles, principles 
which led him to support the constitution 
in church and state, who would not hail 


with delight the bill which passed their | 
| pause—lI implore you to consider the con- 
sequences.’ So help him God, he never 


lordships’ House yesterday evening; the 
effect of which he hoped would be, to put 
an end, for ever, to one of the most’ mis- 


chievous Asscciations that ever a country | 
| possession of various communications from 


was cursed with. 
The Marquis of Anglesey said, he 


should detain their lordships but a few | 
minutes in reply to what had fillen fiom | 


the noble marquis. 
like many other persons, had totally and 
entirely mistaken him. 


was. 


That noble marquis, | 


No one could be | 
less friendly to the Association than he | 
No one could have more closely | 


watched its measures; and no one was | 
more anxious, if that Association had | 
done any thing contrary to law, to lay hold | 


of it. 


He and the law officers of the | 


Crown had locked at every event, had _ 


closely watched every debate; and not 


only closely watched it, but had been anxi- | 
ous, and this had frequently been a sub- | 
ject of discussion with the government, to | 


put an end to it. He would still say what 
he had then said; he would still maintain, 
that it was possible to suppress the Asso- 
ciation. He had written this opinion, and 
stated it in his dispatches; he had asked 
the opinion of his majesty’s ministers, and 
had told them that if the law justified him, 
and expediency sanctioned the measure, 
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he could put down that Association with- 
out the slightest difficulty, atleast without 
any loss of life. He was not afraid of 
this; because he had found the members 
of that Association, when informed of the 
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to acquiesce in it with mildness. He 
thought it was utterly unnecessary for him 
to enter, at that moment, into a defence of 
his public conduct in Ireland. He had 
already pledged himself to their lordships, 
that he would not introduce any thing 
personal to himself, because he did not 
like to run the least possible risk of inter- 
fering with the greatobject which ministers 
had in view. He meant merely to say, 
that if he were now at the head of the go- 
vernment of Ireland, and if he were sure 
that it was the determination of govern- 
ment not to pass a bill of relief, but to 
adopt a measure for annihilating the Ca- 
tholic Association, he would strenuously 
advise them against taking such a course. 
If any thing could have tempted him to 
remain in the government of that country, 
and ministers had saidto him, ** No bill of 
relief shall pass, but wewill give you a law 
which will at once get rid of this Associ- 
ation,” he would say, ‘I implore you to 


had any other object in view but the tran- 
quillity of Irel nd; ana ministers were in 


him on that subject. He had acted upon 
this principle—that it was better that ten 
thonsand individuals should remain in 
open assembly, with the short-hand 
writers of the government taking down 
every word said, than that those disap- 
po nted — justly disappointed — persons 
should be dispersed round the country ex- 
citing irritation. Such was the ground 
on which he had formerly spoken; and he 
believed that no noble lord in that House 
would deny the correctness of the state+ 
ment he had made. He thought that the 
bill for relief would be carried by an im- 
mense majority; but his unshaken con- 
viction was, that the Catholic question 
would not have arrived at the state which 
it had attained, if it had not been for the 
Catholic Association. That body had, he 
knew, been violent to the last degree,— 
they had, at times, been extremely per- 
sonal, and he lamented it; but, for all that, 
they had mainly tended to bring the Ca- 
tholic question to the state in which it 
now was. He did not mean that they:had 
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not, by some’ of their acts, sometimes re- 
tarded their cause in the minds of the 
people of this country ; but unquestionably 
they had, on the whole, rather strength- 
ened than weakened that cause. For 
himself, he was content to remain, for the 


present, subject to unfavourable and er- | 


roneous impressions; but he trusted that 
their lordships would hereafter give him 
an opportunity of laying before them a 
statement of his conduct in Jreland. 

The Earl of Darnley thought it incum- 
bent on him to say a few words, with re- 
ference to the unanimity which the first 
noble marquis had spoken of. 


{ Fes, 26. ] 


If the, 
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| life in Ireland, and knew something of that 
country, that he should have said not- 
content to the bill recently passed, were it 
not for the measure by which it was to be 
followed. He looked on that bill, and 
therefore had supported it by his vote, as 
intended to conciliate thuse who would 
otherwise oppose the measure of conces- 
sion. No man possessing true constitu- 
tional feeling, could support it on any 
other terms. It was the price they had to 
pay for one of the greatest measures that 
could occupy the attention of parliament ; 
a measure that would give peace to Ire- 
land, impart strength, and unanimity to 


noble duke at the head of the govern- | the empire; and render us feared and ree 
ment had brought in the bill for putting | spected abroad. On these grounds he 
down the Catholic Association without had voted for the bill; and nothing could 
promising measures of concession, he for | have induced him to support it, if he had 
one should most certainly have said not- | not considered it as a sort of stepping 
content to that bill, He could assure his | stone to a great and paramount object. 
noble friend who spoke last, that the | As to the Catholic Association, he did not 
course of policy he had pursued in Ireland | rise to defend that body. Much that oc- 
had his approval; and though he had not curred in it he lamented, and many very 
much regard for the Catholic Association | respectable inhabitants of Ireland equally 
—though he thought it had sometimes | lamented some of their proceedings; but 
retarded the cause it had been intended to | he believed the Association possessed the 
advocate—yet the balance of advantage | confidence of the Roman Catholics of 
was all on its side. It had done infinitely | Ireland. The Catholic Association, in his 
more good than evil; and had it not ex- | mind, grew out of particular events. It 
isted, Ireland would have been in a less | was no surprise to him that it was formed ; 
satisfactory state than it now was. Ifthat | but it would have surprised him very much 
body had used its authority with violence, | if it had not been formed, under the ex- 
it should be remembered, that it had | isting circumstances. It was the state of 
arisen out of our bad system of policy. | affairs in Ireland that forced that Associa- 
But for that, the Catholie Association tion into being; and he was astonished 
would never have existed; and as it ex- | how any man could doubt that it had 
isted, it formed the means of making the | been the great means of bringing the ques 
sentiments of the Catholics known, and | tion to its present satisfactory state. Mi- 
was a sort of safety-valve to let out greater | nisters had now taken the business in 
dangers. Whatever might be his opinions | hand, and he hoped in God they would 





of the Association, he should never have 
given his consent to the bill just passed, 
if the noble duke had not meant to pro- 


pose measures of concession, to which that | 


bill was the preliminary step. Now that 
the bill for getting rid of the Association 
was passed, he looked forward with con- 
fidence to the other bill of concession ; 
and he had no doubt that the noble duke 
would not suffer any indecent appeals to 
the passions of the people, to deter him 
from carrying his contemplated measure 
into execution. 

Lord Gosford said, he owed it to him- 


' go through with it successfully; to the 
| establishment of the peace and prosperity 
| of the country. 

Lord Plunkett said, he should not have 
| thought it necessary to take any part in 
| the present discussion, if he had not been 
_ particularly adverted to on a former even- 
ing by a noble lord (Longford), for the 
| part which he had taken in the government 
| with which he formerly acted. His con 
' duct had been so severely arraigned by 
| that noble lord, that he could not suffer 
the circumstance to pass without obser« 
| vation. He owned he was the more sur 


self not to allow some of the observations | prised at the observations which had fallen 

of the first noble marquis to pass unnoticed. from the noble lord, from the fact that 

He had no hesitation in saying, as an | he had been present in the House on the 

Irishman, and he had lived nearly all his | ~ preceding that on which those obsers 
2 
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vations were made, when the noble lord 
delivered a very able and eloquent speech: 
he was present on that occasion, he was 
ready to answer any and every charge 
which the noble lord might have thought 
proper to bring against him; but he didnot 
hear the noble lord advert, in the slightest 
degree, to the neglect, or the supposed 
neglect, of those individuals who framed 
the bill of 1825, or of the government 
whose duty it was to put it into execution. 
It was therefore a matter of great surprise 
to him, when he found that the noble lord 
on another night, during his absence, had 
thought fit to make those very severe, and 
as he would call them, unjustifiable obser- 
vations, which he had not deemed it neces- 
sary to offer at an earlier period. 

Before he proceeded to advert more 
particularlyto what that noble lord said, he 
wished, as he had not effered a word on 
the bill recently passed, to make a few 
preliminary observations. He thought it 
right to state, that he did not agree entirely 
in the reasons offered by any noble lord, 
as the grounds for giving his support to 
that.bill. He most cordially approved of 
the suppression of the Asscciation, he gave 
his most perfect assent to that measure, 


and he should support any measure which | 


appeared to him to be conducive to the 
success of the great question which would 
be soon brought under their consideration. 
But, independent of that point, he looked 
upon it as a measure necessary for the 
country, and for the preservation of public 
tranquillity. That the great measure of 
which it was the precursor had, in truth, 
made it unnecessary, for the purposes of 
safety, he was satisfied. He was sure that 
the important measure which had been 
announced would have the effect of never 
rendering it necessary to act on this bill. 
But still he thought it would be conducive 
to the public tranquillity that the bill 
should exist, in order to prevent the dan- 
ger that might arise from the revival of 
the Association. He therefore gave the 
measure his approbation; but not exactly 
on the same grounds as thase stated by 
ether noble lords. He had not looked at 
the Association as leading in any way to 
the disturbance of the public peace: he did 
not think that the members of it had any 
such object, or that they had ever gone 
the length of contemplating any rebellious 
proceeding. The danger which he appre- 
hended was ofa totally different character. 
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of a common grievance, all ranks were 
united in pursuit of a common tr and 


that the Association had thus acquired an 
absolute power and ascendancy over the 
whole population. They had been enabled 
to wield a degree of power and authority 
too great for the administration of legiti- 
mate government. They had grown into 
a state, in which they superseded the or- 
dinary functions of government, and ex- 
erted a power which might enable them, at 
any future time, to mould the population to 
their purpose; be that purpose good, or 
be it bad. This wasa state of things 
dangerous in the extreme; and the govern- 
ment of the country were bound to prevent 
it if they could. But he would go with 
his noble friend in saying, that unless Ca- 
tholic emancipation were granted, it would 
be impossible to interfere to put down the 
Association, without exposing the coun- 
try to all the horrors of civil war. He 
therefore thought that the noble duke had 
brought the question forward, as essential 
to the public safety. They could not but 
perceive that the persons at the head of 
the Association, for some time back, 
possessed high authority and great power ; 
they ruled with a greater degree of despot- 
ism than ever was known in modern 
times; they exercised such a despotism 
over public opinion as made it dangerous 
for any One to oppose what they dictated. 
They bad, it was true, voluntarily dissolved 
themselves. He was glad they had done 
so. That circumstance led him to hope 
that they would not attempt to evade the 
law which had been passed to preserve 
the tranquillity of the country. But he 
knew this, from his observations of human 
nature, that no persons ever laid down 
such power as those individuals possessed, 
and retired to a private station, in perfect 
contentment. Therefore, it was necessary 
to have this check over them, to watch 
them, and take care that they did nothing 
that might lead to irritation. He thought 
that the very grievances under. which they 
had so long laboured might leave some 
traces of discontent in their minds, which 
ought to be guarded against. After the 
passing of these measures the Catholics 
would be in the situation of invalids re- 
stored to perfect health; they would, per- 
haps, take a retrospective look at the care 
and attention which had been bestowed 
on them at different periods of their 
illness, and there might continue to exist 


Their lordships saw that, in consequence | for some time longer a feeling, on ‘the 
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part of the Catholic body—he would not say 
of dissatisfaction, but—of regret and disap- 
pointment, at what they might be led to 
consider the tardy concession of their long 
neglected claims. It was quite clear, too, 
that there would be a great deal of disap- 
pointment amongst many of the Pro- 
testants in Ireland, and a great deal of 
dissatisfaction exhibited by those who were 
described as the Ultra Protestant party in 
that country. He did not coincide in the 
necessity of. the present measure merely 
for putting down the Catholic Association ; 
but he supported it because it armed the 
government with powers which he believed 
would beimpartially exercised inextinguish- 
ingallassociations whatsoever; and because 
he felt assured that it would be followed 
by that great measure of concession, which 
was imperiously required for the safety, 
the honour, and the tranquillity of the 
country. . 

Having said so much as to his opinions 
respecting the measure for suppressing 
these unlawful associations, and having 
declared the reasons which had influenced 
him in giving his support to that act, he 
would now make a few observations on 
what had fallen from the noble earl 
(Longford) in reference to himself and to 
the government with which he had been 
connected. It was no light charge, on the 
oe of that noble lord, to say that the 
aw-officers of the Crown had been guilty 
of a neglect of duty by framing those 
laws, the framing of which had been con- 
fidentially intrusted to them, in such a 
manner as to render the execution of 
them impracticable : it was no light charge 
against the sworn officers of the Crown to 
accuse them of a neglect of duty, in not 
putting those laws in execution. It was 
with a considerable degree of indigna- 
tion that he, with every respect for the 
noble lord, begged leave to say, that such 
an accusation was utterly unfounded, and 
that he now repelled the charge as untrue 
and unjustifiable. He would beg leave to 
call to their lordships’ recollection the 
conduct which he had adopted, in bringing 
forward those measures to which the noble 
lord alluded—the part which he had borne 
in framing them, and in acting upon them; 
and he would then confidently put it to 
their lordships to say, whether the charge 
of the noble lord was not totally untrue 
and unfounded. In the year 1824 the 
state of the Roman Catholic Association 
had become such as to attract the serious 
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notice of the government. It had not 
escaped the vigilant observation of his 
(lord Plunkett’s) noble friend then at the 
head of the Irish government, and he ap- 
plied his powerful mind to the subject as 
he did to every subject worthy the atten- 
tion of so distinguished a statesman, and 
concurring in opinion with him (lord Plun- 
kett) his noble friend did not then consider 
it expedient to call upon parliament. for 
any measure to put down that Association. 
In the course of the year 1824, and in the 
commencement of 1825, the Association 
had arrived at such a station as to be 
justly an object of alarm to the government 
of the country. At that period, on the 
representation of his noble friend at the 
head of the Irish government, and in full 
coincidence with the opinion of the go- 
vernment in this country, a measure was 
brought forward for the suppression of 
that Association. And here he would beg 
to say, that he believed it was in the con- 
templation of his noble friend, the then 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, when he re- 
commended that measure to parliament,— 
certainly it was in his own contemplation— 
that that measure was not to be considered 
an insulated measure, but that parliament 
would follow it up by the enactment of 
other and widely different measures 
[hear, hear]. He would state distinctly, 
that in assisting in the framing and the 
carrying of that measure, he was under 
the impression, that it would be followed 
up by measures of concession to Ireland. 
The inquiry into the state of Ireland was 
then in progress; and he was convinced 
that the immediate effect of that measure 
would be the concession of the Catholic 
claims. It was upon such grounds—and 
such grounds only—that he then support- 
ed that bill. In framing that act, he, as 
Attorney-general for Ireland, had received 
the assistance of the noble lord on the 
woolsack, who was then Attorney-general 
for England, and they were both assisted 
and supported by the strenuous co-opera- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman, the then 
Secretary for Ireland, and who now filled 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
His noble friend and himself did not con- 
sider it their duty, as constitutional law- 
yers, to frame an act to put down all pub- 
lic meetings, and utterly to suppress the 
expression of public opinion in Ireland. 
Their duty, as it appeared to them, was to 
frame an act to prevent the frequent meet- 
ings of an Association, in that country, 
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which, by repeated discussions of the griev- 
ances of the country, had possessed itself 
a power there inconsistent with the safety 
of society. That was, then, the sole ob- 
ject in contemplation ; and in any thing 
beyond that, his noble friend and himself 
would have scorned to participate. For 
the danger which existed they provided 
a remedy, and the object of the law was 
this:—a society met in Ireland for the 
purpose of redressing grievances: that it 
lawfully might do; but by continually 
meeting and discussing the same griev- 
ances over and over again, it appeared tothe 
officers of the government in Ireland, that 
this Association, without assuming the 
right of representation, or claiming such 
a character, had, by the frequent discus- 
sions of the grievances of the people of 
Ireland, grown to and absolutely attained, 
the character of representation. Now, it 
was a principle of the Jaw that there 
should be in Ireland no representatives 
but those elected to serve in parliament, 
and, for the purpose of carrying into ef- 
fect that principle, he and those with 
whose co-operation he was honoured, 
framed the bill in question. Days were 
consumed in the framing of that act, and 
he believed his noble friend who assisted 
him could not be reproached, and cer- 
tainly he could not reproach himself, with 
not having gone to work fairly and honestly, 
as constitutional lawyers, to frame a 
bill calculated to accomplish the object 
which the government had in view. With 
regard to the continuance of the Associa- 
tion, that bill rendered it penal for any 
society, assembled for the redress of griev- 
ances, to continue to meet beyond a cer- 
tain limited time: and it enacted, that any 
members of such society who should con- 
tinue beyond the time limited by law 
would become liable to the penalties im- 
posed by the act. ‘That measure, when 
it was introduced into parliament, was 
certainly arraigned by some; but on the 
whole it was supported as necessary for 
the safety and security of the country, 
and it finally passed through both Houses 
of the legislature. The noble duke at 
present atthe head of his majesty’s go- 
vernment, in some observations which he 
had recently made in reference to that 
measure, had, as it appeared to him been 
led into an error. The noble duke seemed 


to think that the difficulty of carrying 
that bill into execution arose from an ex- 
ception in the bill, in favour of particular 
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societies which met solely for religious 
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purposes. That the bill contained such an 
exception he was ready to admit; but, 
as far as his recollection served him, he 
could state that during the period that the 
bill was in operation, no difficulty arose in 
putting it into effect, by the persons 
against whose meetings it was aimed, as- 
sembling under the character and name 
of such Associations as the noble duke 
spoke of. The difficulties in the way of 
the execution of the bill arose from differ- 
ent causes, The bill was passed in the 
year 1825. It was passed with the con- 
sent of a great majority in both Houses 
of parliament, and there was every proba 
bility that it would have been completely 
submitted to by the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, if the other measures had been 
passed which were in contemplation. It 
was true that, in the House of Commons, 
complaints and representations had been 
made, on the part of the Catholies, against 
the bill; but had the measure of relief 
immediately followed it—and he sup- 
ported it on no other principle but as 
opening such a prospect of peace and hape 
pivess to Ireland—he was perfectly satis- 
fied that it would not have excited any 
discontent i that country. Another mea- 
sure was also introduced in the same sesr 
sion, He alluded to the disfranchisement 
of the forty-shilling freeholders. From 
that measure the feelings of many con- 
stitutional persons revolted ; but he sup- 
ported it, as he did the act for the sup- 
pression of the Association, because the 
one was thought essential to the safety of the 
country—because the other would, in the 
opinion of several well-informed indivi- 
duals, produce a sound reform in the sys- 
tem cf the representation,—and because 
he was convinced that both would materi- 
ally promote the passing of another bill] 
which he afterwards introduced in the 
House of Commons,—which was passed 
in that House, and which he had every 
reason to believe, had it not been rejected 
by their lordships, would have secured the 
happiness and welfare of the people of 
Ireland. He did not know whether the 
measures now in the contemplation of the 
noble duke were similar to those which he 
had mentioned ; but for himself he would 
say, that if they were coupled with the 
relief and emancipation of the Irish Ca- 
tholics, they should have his cheerful and 
cordial support. The period to which he 
had been just referring was a glorious and 
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a golden opportunity, which, had it been 
seized upon at the time, would have yielded 
the most beneficial results. of this he 
was satisfied, that had emancipation been 
conceded at this opportune moment, Ire- 
land would have been long since tranquil- 
lized, and they would not have witnessed 
many cf those events which had since un- 
happily occurred. 
Such was his answer to the noble lord’s 
observations; and now he would wish to 
know what had been the conduct of the 
noble lord himself upon that occasion ? 
The noble lord had charged the law officers 
of the Crown in Ireland, and the govern- 
ment of that country, with a neglect of 
duty, in not executing that law which they 
had obtained from parliament for the sup- 
-pression of the Catholic Association. Now 
what he would again inquire, was, the 
eonduct of the noble lord on that occa- 
sion? Ina very eloquent speech, and the 
noble lord could not speak otherwise than 
eloquently, he opposed the measure for 
Catholic reltef,—he refused his consent to 
that measure. Not being then a member 
of that House, he could not have been per- 
sonally aware of what had passed upon 
that occasion, but judging by the only 
public documents of what then occurred, 
to which he had access, and from which 
alone he could gather the noble lord’s 
Opinions, the tenor of his observations was 
this: he not only stated his opposition to 
the measure, but he took upon himself an 
office and a character which a more pru- 
dent man would have avoided, and, as the 
event amply proved, would have wisely 
avoided. The noble lord took upon him- 
self to prophesy, and stated, that the 
opinions of the people of the country, 
whenever they should be appealed to, 
would be found, by a vast majority, to be 
adverse to the measure. When the mea- 
sure of concession was discussed in the 
House of Commons, a relative of the noble 
lord, in supporting it, displayed a maturer 
strength of understanding and generosity 
of feeling, that did him infinite honour. 
The prophetic observation which the noble 
lord afterwards made appeared to have 
had the conduct of his honourable relative 
principally in view. -The House would re- 


collect that the noble lord attempted a 
lic Association. 


prophecy; and it was remarkable that the 
noble lord’s relative was withdrawn from 
the representation of that county, as the 
noble lord, it seemed, considered his 
opinions on the subject of emancipation, 
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such as no longer to entitle him to sit for 
the county. Another individual, who pro- 
fessed sentiments more in unison with 
those of the noble lord, was started by 
him as candidate for the representation. 
What was the result? In that county, 
where the noble lord’s principal influence 
and strength lay, his favourite candidate 
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| was defeated, and a friend to emancipa- 


tion was elected; and thus it was that the 
sentiments of the noble lord were re- 
sponded to by the people of his own 
county. 

So much with respect to the noble lord, 
as a disappointed prophet and defeated 
politician. But, what was more material, 
the conduct of the noble lord, and of those 
who acted with him then, was the princi- 
pal cause of preventing the law for the 
suppression of the Association from being 
put in force. It was found at the general 
election in ]826, that the pressure of com- 
mon grievances upon all classes had 
forced the country to unite with the 
leaders of the Association, who became 
identified with, and undoubtedly governed, 
the people of Ireland. Let but their lord- 
ships look abont and see what was then 
effected by that body throughout Ireland, 
and they would no doubt acknowie: ge 
that the noble lord’s prophecy had been 
there literally falsified. A contest arose 
between the gentlemen and the forty-shil- 
ling freeholders; the landlords of the 
country engaged in contest with the priests 
of the country; the latter came off victo- 
rious, and the lords of the soil were driven 
from the field. The bonds that usually 
connect society together were rent asun- 
der, and all who were anxious for the 
safety of the state became frightened and 
alarmed. After the remarkable events at 
the elections in 1826, and the magnitude 
of power then displayed by the Assoria- 
tion, he would remind noble lords, that 
every person interested in the existence of 
the country, came at once to the conclu- 
sion, that thmgs could not go on as they 
were, and that the safety of the state and 
the security of the empire demanded the 
settlement of the Catholic question. Ever 
since that period, he had felt it his duty, 
from time to time, to call the attention of 
the government to the state of the Catho- 
Whenever he was re- 
ferred to on the subject, he applied his 
best and most serious attention to it; he 
stated distinctly the law on the subject, 
and he candidly explained the difficulties 
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that stood in the way of putting it in exe- 
cution. He stated that a question might 
be raised so as to bring the Catholic Asso- 
ciation before a jury of the country; but 
he added, at the same time, that upon 
such a question, an honest and consci- 
entious jury might differ, and that it | 
would not be, perhaps, desirable, under 
such circumstances, to incur the risk of a 
defeat. As to the expediency of the pro- 
secution,.the Lord-lieutenant, in the case 
in which his (lord Plunkett’s) opinion was 
demanded, was to decide. But such a 
prosecution, he would state, had actually 
been in contemplation, and his opinion, as 
Attorney-general, had been demanded 
upon it. The question turned as to whe- 
ther a prosecution could be instituted 
against a class of persons who, by some 
means or other, had become identified 
with the people of Ireland; it was upon 
such a question that he had given his 
opinion,’ and it lay with the government 
of the country to decide upon the expe- 
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diency of such a prosecution. Was he to 
sit down and draw a bill of indictment | 
against the people of Ireland? It might | 
be that the noble lord considered himself | 
able to do that; but he (lord Plunkett) | 
thought more humbly of himself. The | 
execution of the law depended on the go- | 
vernment, and not upon him. In the year | 
1825, the bill was passed. Down to the | 
year 1827, when his majesty was graci- 
ously pleased to appoint him to the situa- 
tion which he now filled, he was con- 
nected with the government of that 
country, and in no instance did he shrink 
from the discharge of his duty. He stated | 
to the government his opinion upon the 
law; and it would be found on examina- , 
tion, that it was not owing to the ineffi- | 
ciency of the law, or to the unwillingness | 
of the law officers, that the government | 
abstained from instituting prosecutions. | 
Upon what grounds the government con- 
sidered it inexpedient not to proceed to 
prosecution, it was not for him to say; 
but he would state the grounds upon 
which he himself considered such a prose- 
cution inexpedient. The people of Ire- 
land complained of grievances which de- 
manded redress; and he could not put an 
end to their complaints by instituting pro- 
secutions in his office of Attorney-general, 
or by an other means in his power. The 
only way to put an end tothe body which 
assembled for the redress of grievances, 
was to put an end to the grievances them- 
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selves. That opinion he had often ex- 
pressed, and such were the grounds upon 
which he acted. 

The noble lord, however, did not seem 
to rest satisfied with the honours which he 
had acquired in his character of prophet 
and politician; but he appeared to tiink 
that the government of the country had a 
necessary duty to perform, that they 
should have discharged that duty, without 
any reference to the dangers which might 
attend it; and he had stated, that they 
would have had his support in putting 
down the Association. God protect the 
government from such assistance! He 
would assure the noble lord that there was 
no necessity for the exercise of his abili- 
ties. The noble lord’s estimation of the 
difficulties which stood in the way of pro- 
secution might be different from that 
which was at the time entertained by the 
government; but of this the noble lord 
might be assured, that at no period did 
that government stand in need of his as- 
sistance. He could assure the noble lord, 
that while he was Attorney-general, and 
while he was connected with the govern- 
ment of the marquis Wellesley, he was 
not a party to any measure that required 
his co-operation, or on which he was 
called upon to give his opinion, that he 
ever hesitated in the discharge ofhis duty ; 
and he could further assure the noble lord, 
that to enable him to discharge that duty 
efficiently, he never once required his aid 
or assistance. There would have been no 
difficulty in putting down the Association 
by force, if the government had thought it 
prudent, just, or expedient, to employ 
force for that purpose. The government 
had sufficient force to accomplish that; 
and they required no aid or assistance 
from the nobie lord to put down a riot or 
disturbance of the public peace. There 
were two periods when the government 


, interfered, and interfered with effect. 


When simultaneous meetings were pro- 
posed under the administration of lord 
Wellesley, the noble marquis issued his 
proclamation and put an end to them; 
and when similar meetings were threat- 
ened under the administration of the 
noble marquis who had that evening ad- 
dressed the House, the same means were 
resorted to, and the thing was put down. 
The noble lord had talked of putting down 
the Association: he seemed to consider it 
necessary for the peace and the security 
of the country, that the government should 
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even have resorted to force for that pur- 
pose; but did the noble lord forget that 
there existed in Ireland other associations 
equally mischievous and violent as that 
Association, for the putting down of which 
he was so ready to tender his assistance to 
the government ? Assuredly he was no great 
admirer of the Catholic Association. Of 
all persons in the country he believed he 
was the one who had been the most fre- 
quently and impartially abused in it; 
and-in the period of the fullest vigour and 
power of that body, he had never shrunk 
from expressing his opinions of their con- 
duct. But now that that Association had 
dissolved itself, he felt it to be but an act 
of justice to the individuals belonging to 
it, amongst whom were men of high ta- 
lent and remarkable attainments, to say 
that at no period did he believe that they 
contemplated any thing like a disturbance 
of the public peace. Indeed, it was his 
conviction that, in many instances, they 
had been the means of preserving tran- 
quillity. It might be said that they did 
so with a view to their own safety; but 
for his part he gave them credit for higher 
and better motives, What course, how- 
ever, had the noble lord taken to preserve 
the public peace? He had become the 
member of a voluntary association, which 
was undoubtedly in principle as illiberal 
and as mischievous as that body which the 
noble lord had been so anxious to put 
down. The persons of whom the associ- 
ation to which the noble lord attached 
himself was formed, went beyond the 
constitution and the law: they talked of 
engaging with the people of the country. 
It was not enough to reason, but they 
must have club law; and under such cir- 
cumstances, if the government had not in- 
terfered, it would be impossible to say in 
what state of strife and uproar the country 
might be now placed. ‘They were told of 
the violence of the Catholic Association, 
and of the mad priests and fierce dema- 
gogues who swayed that body. Let the 
noble lord show him a mad priest in the 
Catholic Association, and he would show 
him a madder parson in the Brunswick 
Clubs. He would show the noble lord 
more rhodomontade there than was ever 
displayed in the Catholic Association, 
more fustian and more nonsense; and if 
he would point out to him an “ Ancient 
Pistol” in the Catholic Association, he 
would lay his finger upon his fellow in 
the Brunswick Clubs. It was said that the 
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Catholic Association had been violent and 
seditious ; but had there been no sedition 
and treason promulgated in the Bruns- 
wick Clubs. The noble lord had vented 
his indignation in eloquent terms; but 
how did it happen to be all confined to 
the Catholic Association, and that he had 
none to spare for the Brunswick Clubs? 
Was the noble lord a stranger to the fact, 
that at some of the meetings of those 
Brunswick Clubs, threats had been held 
out. that the king would forfeit his title to 
the throne, if he acceded to emancipation ? 
Was language like that ever held in. the 
Catholic Association? Why did not the 
noble lord call upon the law officers of the 
Crown and the king’s representative in 
Ireland to prosecute the individuals who 
had used such language? No doubt if 
they did they would be punished. But 
he did not blame the Irish government for 
not instituting such prosecutions, He 
would say, let them not, for the present, 
meddle in the quarrels of these people; 
they were engaged in carrying a great 
measure, which would put an end to strife 
and quarrels ; and if hereafter such quar- 
rels should arise, or treason such as that 
be uttered, then let the government inter- 
fere and punish the delinquents; but let 
them not disturb the march of this great 
question, by any questions of minor impor- 
tance, connected with the prosecution and 
punishment of individuals, One of the 
great charges against the Catholic Asso- 
ciation was the collection of the rent. It 
was certainly unconstitutional, but the 
pressure of wrongs had driven the people 
to resort to it. But, was it not true, that 
there was another rent, and that to that 
rent the noble lord had subscribed? [The 
Earl of Longford said, he had contributed 
to no rent, but had merely given his sub- 
scription.] He begged the noble earl’s 
pardon. He had merely given his sub- 
scription ; but the noble earl had certainly 
made a payment of money to a political 
association for political purposes. The 
noble earl thought it fit and proper to do 
so, and he quarrelled with the term rent, 
when applied to it. The term was not 
properly applied, either, to the Catholic 
contributions; for it was no rent, un- 
doubtedly ; no distress could be levied for 
it.—He was glad to have one opportunity 
of thanking the noble lord. He firmly 
believed that the noble lord and his friends 
of the Brunswick Clubs had been mainly 
instrumental in bringing about the adjust-. 
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ment of the question now, he trusted, so 
near at hand. He heartily thanked the 
noble lord for the result of his political 
efforts. It was, most true that Mr. 
O‘Connell had contributed much to bring 
about the concession of the measure ; but 
the noble lord was undoubtedly entitled to 
share a portion of the praise with him. 
There was this difference, to be sure,— 
that Mr. O‘Connell had contended for 
emancipation, and had succeeded in his 
object; while the noble lord had been the 
unwitting instrument of his own de- 
feat. The strictures which he had made 
on the noble lord’s conduct had been pro- 
voked by the noble lord himself; and he 
trusted that noble lord would exercise 
more discretion in his observations for the 
future. He had arraigned the administra- 
tion, at the head of which had been lord 
Liverpool—he had arraigned the adminis- 
tration to which the noble lord on the 
woolsack had belonged, and to which an- 
other noble and learned Jord, who main- 
tained the same opinions in reference to 
the measure recommended from the throne 
with the noble lord had been attached ; 
for with all of these in turn had he (lord 
Plunkett,) and his noble friend (lord Wel- 
lesley) been connected. With such a mi- 
nister as the noble duke now at the head of 
affairs, the noble lord would find it an idle 
task to oppose the measure when once 
sanctioned by the government. The noble 
lord’s gallant bark was neatly trimmed, 
and it rode proudly over the waves; but if 
the noble lord would consult his gallant 
relative, who occupied such a distinguished 
place in the navy of his country, he would 
most probably tell him, that he carried 
too much sail; he would further, possibly, 
tell him that he wanted a little more bal- 
last in the hold, and a little more discre- 
tion at the helm, and that it would be as 
well if he knew the port for which he was 
making sail; for the noble lord had set out 
upon his voyage in high spirits for the 
port of utter and eternal exclusion, and he 
now found himself in the chops of the bay 
of concession. He congratulated the noble 
lord that the period was at length arrived 
when the great measure of concession 
would be carried, and that after the bick- 
erings, which now existed were removed, 
the noble lord could return to that place in 
society, from which he had been removed 
by the present unnatural state of things, 
and to which his high station and his pri- 
vate virtues so fully entitled him. 
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The Earl of Longford said, that the ob- 
servations which he had made on a former 
evening had been called from him by what 
had fallen from a noble marquis opposite. 
He would now repeat, that the Catholic 
Association was a most mischievous joint- 
stock company of sedition, disloyalty, fac- 
tion, and treason; and that the only pal- 
liation for its existence was to be found in 
the conduct of the two preceding adminis- 
trations in Ireland, connected with the first 
of which the noble and learned Jord had 
been. He would maintain, that that 
government, and the law officers belong- 
ing to it, did not attempt to put the law in 
force against the Association. He would 
ask their lordships whether, under such 
circumstances, and after the government 
had, by bringing forward the Suppression 
bill, shown the necessity of interference, it 
was right for the law-officers of the Crown 
in Ireland to go on for three years, with- 
out doing any thing towards carrying that 
bill into effect? Were not he, and those 
who held the same opinions of the dan- 
gerous and illegal tendency of the Catholic 
Association, warranted by this supine con- 
duct of the Irish government in complain- 
ing, that the Suppression act had not been 
efficiently put in force? The noble and 
learned lord had indulged in many obser- 
vations, through which he did not deem it 
expedient to follow him; the rather, as 
they embraced the great question which 
would shortly be before the House, and 
which, therefore, it would be premature to 
then comment upon. He would merely 
say, that his imputations against the noble 
and learned lord was for inefliciency—of 
his sufficiency no man could entertain a 
doubt—during his Attorney-generalship 
in Ireland. He held the same opinion, 
notwithstanding the remarks in which the 
noble and learned lord had so freely in- 
dulged. The noble and learned lord had 
given him some wholesome admonition on 
the propriety of abstaining from imputa- 
tions of misconduct in the responsible 
officers of the state; but the noble and 
learned lord should have recollected, that 
charity began at home, before he violated’ 
his own admonition by the freedom of his 
remarks. He could not recollect the par- 
ticular words made use of by the noble and 
learned lord when describing the origin of 
the Catholic Association, but they were to 
the effect, that that body was founded on 
the just complaint of the grievances of the 
Roman Catholics. He knew not how the’ 
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noble and learned lord could justify the 
term “just,” as applied to the grievances 
of the Catholics. They were not, he con- 
tended, just; for this country was essen- 
tially Protestant, with a Protestant consti- 
tution, a Protestant government, and a 
Protestant parliament. If the constitu- 
tion, therefore, of this country was, as he 
contended it was, essentially Protestant, 
the noble and learned lord was not justified 
in designating the grievances of the Ca- 
tholics as unjust. Those grievances were, 
if he pleased to have it so, impolitic or in- 
expedient, but they were not unjust. Ac- 
cording to the noble and learned lord, the 
course which he had always recommended 
with respect to the Catholics was the only 
right one; and the plan laid down by his 
een opponents was fraught with ruin. 

he noble lord had said that he was only 
an individual. Now, he did not feel dis- 
posed to consider him merely in the light 
of an individual. He looked upon the 
noble lord as a public servant, a paid pub- 
lic servant, and as a public servant he 
should have had the public interest at 
heart, The noble lord had accused him 
of wishing to put a stop to freedom of dis- 
cussion. He would venture to tell the 
noble lord, that he was no more an enemy 
to the freedom of discussion than himself. 
What he objected to was the abuse 
of that freedom; and he really thought 
that the constitution often suffered more 
from that abuse, than it derived of good 
from the thing itself. The noble lord had 
thought fit to direct his attention to the 
Protestant meetings that had been held in 
Ireland, and had described them to be 
equally lawless and equally dangerous as 
the Roman Catholic Association. The 
noble lord would allow that in the year 
1825, when the act to which he had be- 
fore alluded was passed, and of which the 
noble lord himself was the framer, the 
Brunswick Clubs did not exist. The noble 
lord knew that on the passing of that bill 
the Catholic Association not only refused 
all security, but showed a determination, 
by the most ingenious evasions, to resist 
its operation. All this the noble lord was 
aware of, and still he did not hesitate to 
pronounce the Brunswick Clubs equally 
lawless and equally dangerous. He was 
aware that all associations were liable to 
error, and sometimes to abuse ; but while 
the Brunswick Clubs were but little to 
blame upon that score, and while their ob- 
ject always was to act in furtherance of the 
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laws, the avowed object of the Catholic 
Association was to frustrate those laws. 
The noble lord had thought fit to denomi- 
nate him a prophet. He never pretended 
to any skill in prophecy. He certainly 
had heard it rumoured that Ireland was 
going to ruin, and he feared there was too 
much truth in that rumour. He might 
almost venture to ask the noble lord 
whether, in some measure at least, that 
prophecy, if such he would term it, had 
not been fulfilled? As to the influence of 
the Association over the minds of the poor 
of Ireland, he would only ask the noble 
lord whether, at the general election, the 
tenants were not continually turned 
against their landlords? He believed the 
noble lord admitted it. Was not that anevil 2 
Was not that influence the result of that 
species of organization which the Catholic 
Association had established ? 

The Duke of Wellington said, he was 
extremely unwilling to trespass on their 
lordships’ attention ; but he felt himself 
compelled to rise, in consequence of an 
observation that had fallen from the noble 
and learned lord opposite. That noble and 
learned lord had stated, that when the bill 
of 1825, for suppressing the Catholic As- 
sociation, in the framing of which the 
noble and learned lord had a chief part, 
was in progress, he was under an impres- 
sion that it was to be followed up by other 
measures of a conciliatory tendency. 
[Lord Plunkett said, across the table, that 
he did not mean officially that those 
measures were to emanate from the govern- 
ment, nor that his impression was more 
than a private opinion.] He understood 
his noble and learned friend (if he would 
allow him to call him so) precisely in that 
sense; namely, that after the passing of 
the Suppression bill, he was under an im- 
pression that it was intended to propose 
other measures, with a view to settling the 
Catholic question. He also recollected a 
paragraph in a letter from his noble rela- 
tive, then at the head of the government 
of Ireland, containing a proposition to the 
same effect. But he would refer to the 
answer given by the government here to 
that letter; in which answer it was dis- 
tinctly stated, that his majesty’s ministers 
had no intention to bring forward any 
other measures respecting the Catholics ; 
and that their sole object then was to pass 
a bill for suppressing the Catholic Asso- 
ciation. He thought it right to state thus 
much, lest the expressions of the noble and 
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learned lord should be misconstrued. He 
also felt it to be due to the noble and 
learned lord, and to the Irish government, 
to state, that no individuals could possibly 
be more anxious to do their duty. 

Lord Plunkett thought it right to re- 
peat, that his expression was that of a 
private opinion, and did not arise from 
official information. He did, indeed, 
expect that the Suppression bill would 
be followed up by measures in favour of 
the Catholics, founded on the principle of 
the recent recommendation from the 
Throne; but, he repeated, it was a per- 
sonal or private expectation. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 26. 


MINUTES. Mr. Banxes moved for a new writ for Corfe 
Castle in the room of N. W. Peach, esq. who had 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds.—Mr. SLaney brought 
in a Bill to declare and amend the Law relating to the 
employment and payment of able-bodied Labourers from 
the Poor Rates which was read a first time.—Lorp Low- 
THER postponed till the 10th of March his motion for 
leave to bring in a Bill to Consolidate and amend the 
various Acts which regulated the Woods and Forests, 
and Land Revenue Departments. 

Sirk Trapve.] Mr. Davenport rose 
to present a Petition from the Mill-men, 
Silk-throwsters, and others engaged in the 
Silk-manufacture at Macclesfield, who 
represented their distresses as very great, 
and increasing daily, and praymg an 
inquiry into their causes, and the best 
means of removing them. As he re- 
sided in the immediate vicinity of the 
petitioners, he could bear testimony to the 
truth of the distressing representations 
contained in the petition. It was heart- 
rending to see the misery and poverty 
which prevailed amongst them; it was 
lamentable to witness the state of the town, 
where there were no less than five hundred 
houses uninhabited, and a large number 
of the mills altogether idle. The worst 
circumstance, however, in the whole case 
was, that at least one-half of the work- 
men were living on charity. This. was a 
state of things which could not last. 
Something must be done to mitigate the 
sufferings which the Silk-throwsters were 
labouring under. The changes which had 
taken place in the laws upon this subject 
had been unquestionably made with the 
best intentions; but if laws were found to 
have failed in attaining their object, or to 
have produced an entirely opposite effect 
from that contemplated, they ought to be 
subjected to the revision of parliament, 
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Sir G. Philips said, that the hon. mem- 
ber seemed to have mistaken the causes 
of the distress which unquestionably was 
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very extensive. The changes which had 
been made in the law, so far from having 
produced the distress, had produced a con- 
trary effect upon the Silk-manufacture. 
The most intelligent amongst the Silk- 
manufacturers looked upon the changes as 
beneficial to the manufacture, and believed 
that any departure from the present system 
would aggravate the distress. According 
to the reasoning of the petitioners, if the 
English manufacturers had been injured by 
the changes of the law, the French must 
have profited in the same proportion. 
Now, so far were the French manufactu- 
rers from having derived any benefit from 
the changes, they had been considerably 
injured by them, and would look upon a 
repeal of the present law as one of the 
greatest benefits they could receive. The 
true cause of the present distress was, that 
the manufacture had been extended be- 
yond the demand. This was a circum- 
stance which was not peculiar to the Silk- 
trade, as the same was the fact with regard 
to the Cotton trade. The evil which was 
the result of excessive manufacturing was 
increased by the use of machinery. The 
only relief was to be procured by extend- 
ing the consumption of silk goods, which 
would indeed be the natural result of the 
lowness of price. As the principal cause 
of the diminution of consumption was the 
extent to which smuggling was carried, 
that cause must be increased by any in- 
crease of duty upon importation, and still 
more by a prohibition. A change in the 
present laws would, therefore, increase 
rather than diminish the evil. 

Mr. Egerton did not rise to controvert 
the arguments of the hon. baronet, but 
merely to confirm the statement which 
had been made respecting the distress 
under which the petitioners laboured. 
He thought he was not going too far in 
recommending government to take the 
matter into consideration. 

Mr. Bright said, that the distress of 
which the petitioners complained prevailed 
throughout the kingdom, and deserved 
the serious attention of the House. The 
Board of Trade could not, if it were ap- 
plied to, effect any beneficial alteration, 
without an examination of parties engaged 
in the trade, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the real operation of the change in 
the law. This was the only way by which 
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any good could be effected; and to such 
an inquiry he was willing to give his sup- 
ort. : 

Sir H. Parnell said, that whatever doubt 
might be entertained as to what was the 
cause of the present distress in the Silk- 
trade, there could be no doubt that it had 
not been caused by the changes which 
had been made in the Jaw. The silk 
manufacture had increased since those 
changes had been made, and if the pre- 
sent system should be persevered in must 
increase much more. The real cause of 
the depression was that which had been 
stated by the duke of Wellington in his 
answer to the memorial of the silk weav- 
ers ; namely, the great increase of smug- 
gling ; and, if gentlemen would attentively 
consider the question, they would see that 
the most salutary measure which could be 
adopted in the present circumstances 
would be the diminution of the duty on 
importation. He believed that the course 
which the government had adopted was 
the best which could have been followed ; 
and he hoped that they would persevere in 
it, and not be led away by statements, 
which certainly were of a most distressing 
nature, but which were accompanied with 
wrong views of the cause of the evil. 

General Gascoyne thought that the 
hon. baronet had clearly proved what he 
did not mean to prove; namely, the ne- 
cessity of a committee ; and if no one else 
should move for the appointment of one, 
he would. 


Roman Carnotic Ciatms — Peti- 
TIONS FOR AND AGartnst.|] Colonel 
Sibthorp said, he had the honour to pre- 
sent a Petition from the Parish of Saxilby, 
in the County of Lincoln, praying that 
the Roman Catholics should not be ad- 
mitted to seats in the Legislature, or to 
any of the high offices of State. In pre- 
senting it, he should have abstained from 
making any observations on it, had it not 
been for the conduct of members on the 
opposite side of the House, who had 
‘attempted to vilify all the petitions 
presented against concession to the Ca- 
tholics, by describing them as having been 
got up in holes and corners! They en- 
deavoured to invalidate the respectability 
of the persons who had signed these 
petitions, because the sentiments which 
they contained were gall and wormwood 
to them. . The petition which he-now 
presented was not got up in holes and 
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corners, but was the uncontrolled. expres- 
sion of the sentiments of men distinguished 
for wealth, consequence, intelligence, and 
a warm attachment to the constitution. 
He was not at all surprised, that persons 
who, like the petitioners had been for 
years lulled in security by a reliance that 
they had ministers who would preserve 
their constitution inviolate, should now, 
when the constitution was about to be 
attacked by those very ministers, come 
forth and perform the duty which they 
owed to their country and their sovereign. 
He could not avoid calling the attention 
of the House to a speech which was re- 
ported to have been spoken the day before 
at a tavern in London, and in which it 
had been stated, that “‘ the concession of 
Catholic emancipation would secure the 
stability of the empire, and knit together 
the hearts of all the people of this country.” 
He treated such language with the con- 
tempt which it merited. They were words 
— full of sound and fury,” but, thank 
God! “ signifying nothing.” 

Mr. Estcourt presented a petition to the 
same effect from West Bromwich. The 
petitioners, he said, being anxious to pre- 
serve a pure and Scriptural religion, were 
apprehensive of the consequences of ad- 
mitting Catholics to political power. They 
prayed that, if the Romanists could show, 
that they did not enjoy full toleration, it 
might be extended to them. These sen- 
timents were the same which he had 
maintained for twenty years, and he had 
not as yet heard a single reason for 
changing them. He was the uncompro- 
mising opponent of all concession of po- 
litical power to the Roman Catholics. 

Lord Milton said, that the hon. member 
and his friends professed to be extremely 
fond of toleration; but he had observed 
that toleration was most frequently talked 
of by the intolerant. The want of tolera- 
tion in the hon. members was not, how- 
ever, confined to the Romanists, as they 
called them; for the hon. gentleman had 
last year been as hostile to the prayer of 
the Dissenters for relief, as he was now to 
the claims of the Catholics. 

Mr. Hart Davis presented a petition 
from the magistrates, clergy, merchants, 
householders, and other inhabitants of the 
city of Bristol and its vicinity, praying that 
Roman Catholics might not be allowed to 
sit in either House of parliament, and that 
no further political power might be granted 
to persons professing the Roman Catholic 
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All allowed that it was 
the largest assemblage that had been seen 


religion. The hon. gentleman called the 
especial attention of the House to this pe- 
tition ; not only on account of the great 
number of names attached to it, but be- 
cause he believed in his conscience, that 
no petition from a populous city had ever 
more faithfully expressed the opinion of its 
inhabitants. As so much had, in another 
place, been mis-stated, and he was sorry 
to add, most pertinaciously, respecting this 
petition, it was necessary that he should 
state how it originated. 
fore the session commenced, the various 
parishes of Bristol, through their vestries, 
signed separate petitions against further 
concession to the Roman Catholics. The 
signatures were most numerous and highly 
respectable; but, as these petitions did 
not originate from public meetings, it was 
thought that it would be a more satis- 
factory test of public opinion, on a question 
of such vital importance, if a petition 
should be addressed- to the legislature 
which had the sanction of a public meet- 
ing expressly called for that purpose. A 
deputation of gentlemen waited on the 
mayor, who declined taking the chair on 
such an occasion. On this account the 
intention was postponed, until circum- 
stances should render such a meeting ne- 
cessary. On the 4th of February, one of 
the gentlemen who had interested himself 
on this occasion, received a letter from 
town with information, that the king’s 
Speech would recommend the disabilities 
of the Roman Catholics to the considera- 
tion of parliament. The principal oppo- 
nents of those claims in Bristol imme- 
diately assembled, and in the first instance 
determined instantly to call a Meeting of 
the inhabitants upon the subject; but on 
consideration they adjourned to the 6th of 
February, the day after the Speech was 
delivered from the Throne. On reading 
that Speech, they resolved to lose no time 
in appealing to the people of Bristol. A 
large number of respectable individuals 
signed a requisition to the Mayor to call a 
meeting of the inhabitants, and applied to 
him to allow the Guildhall to be the place 
of meeting. Subsequently, however, so 
strong a popular feeling evinced itself, 
that, as the Guildhall of Bristol could not 
contain more than two thousand persons, 
it was judged better that the meeting 
should be held in Queen-square, in which, 
very appropriately, was a statue of king 
William. He would not pretend to state 
the number of persons who were present 


Some time be- | 


on the occasion. 


in Bristol for many years. Some said 
that there were ten, some fifteen, some 
twenty, and some five-and-twenty thousand 
persons. The question having been de- 
bated, was fairly put, and by a most over- 
| whelming majority the petition which he 
held in his hand was carried. The sig- 
natures to it, which were not exclusively 
those of the inhabitants of Bristol, but 
comprehended the parishes within ten 
| miles, amounted to thirty-eight thousand 
| eight hundred and ninety-four. He beg- 
ged to add, that the signatures had under- 
gone a strict examination, and that the 
names of every one who had signed twice, 
as well as of all females, had been struck 
out. For himself, he regretted that it had 
been considered necessary to exclude from 
the petition this the most interesting por- 
tion of the creation. He should like to 
know on what principle this was done. 
Had not a female housekeeper as great a 
right to express the interest she felt in a 
question of such vital importance, that it 
might be said all other interests were 
absorbed in it? Did not the laws of this 
country permit a femaleto sit upon the 
throne, and had not a charter of one of 
our kings given to the females of Bristol 
who were daughters of freemen the right 
to make their husbands free? He feared 
he had made out a case of ingratitude, as 
well as of want of gallantry, against his 
constituents ; and he would therefore not 
push the point further than by hoping that 
his lady constituents would be treated bet- 
ter on future occasions? He had never 
before presented a petition signed by more 
than fifteen thousand names. The peti- 
tion, therefore, must be considered as a 
decisive expression of the public voice. 
He trusted that this voice would reach, 
and make a due impression on, his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, and excite other large 
portions of the Protestant population to 
come forward at this critical moment, in 
defence of the constitution in church and 
state. At all events, he had the proud 
satisfaction of knowing that his consti- 
tuents had signally performed their duty. 
He would endeavour to tread in their foot- 
steps, although non passibus equis; and 
he called upon the House at this awful 
crisis to perform their duty, by protecting 
the Protestant constitution of this country 
as established at that sacred era of our 
laws and liberties, which laid the founda- 
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tion of the prosperity and greatness of this 
country on a rock which he had hoped, 
and still trusted, would never be shaken. 
He wished to say one word before he sat 
down on the recent change of conduct of 
his right hon. friend, the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. No man la- 
mented more deeply that change. than he 
did; but he was bound to declare his 
conviction, that it arose from no unworthy 
motive. On the contrary, he thought that 
no public man had ever made a greater 
sacrifice of political power than he had 
done; and, as he believed, from a convic- 
tion, however erroneous, that the preser- 
vation of his consistency, under present 
circumstances, would have been injurious 
to the great interests of the empire at 
large. 

Lord Milton.—Am I right in supposing 
the hon. member to say, that the thirty- 
eight thousand signatures attached to the 
petition are those of inhabitants of Bristol 
alone ? 

Mr. H. Davis.—No. Of Bristol, and 
the parishes ten miles round. 

Mr. Bright corroborated the statement 
of his hon. colleague. He could state, 
from a paper which he held in his hand, 
that twenty-four thousand, seven hundred 
and twelve of the names affixed to the pe- 
tition were those of inhabitants of 
Bristol. 

Mr. Tennyson doubted very much, 
whether those who had been employed in 
striking out double signatures and the 
names of females had done their duty ; 
for, by the last census, the population of 
Bristol was calculated at eighty-seven 
thousand, and of these one half were 
children. Of the remaining adults one- 
half only were males. It would conse- 
quently require more than one-half of the 
male adults of Bristol to make up the 
twenty-four thousand seven hundred and 
twelve, of whom the hon. member for 
Bristol had just spoken. Moreover, his 
learned friend, the member for Winchelsea, 
had the other night presented a petition in 
favour of the Catholic claims from one 
thousand seven hundred inhabitants of 
Bristol, which number must also be de- 
ducted from the amount of male adults. 
The twenty-four thousand seven hundred 
and twelve signatures could not, therefore, 
have been those of male adult inhabitants 
of Bristol; and he was quite sure that, 
when he should take these facts into con- 
sideration, the honourable gentleman him- 
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self would be very far from asserting, that 
those were the signatures of inhabitants of 
Bristol only. So much for numbers. The 
petition had also stated that it was that of 
the magistrates, clergy, merchants, and 
inhabitants of Bristol. Now, the mayor 
had not signed it; and among the signa- 
tures to the petition presented by his 
learned friend, the member for Winchelsea, 
were those of several clergymen and 
merchants. Consequently, the petition in 
the hands of the hon. member could not 
be viewed as the petition of the magistrates, 
clergy, and merchants of Bristol. He had 
been informed that, in the petition now 
before the House, the word “ undersigned” 
was inserted, but, by some manceuvre or 
another, the word was struck out. He did 
not mean to say that for these or any such 
reasons the petition should be rejected, or 
that the meeting in which it originated 
was not called by the legitimate authority ; 
he only desired to impress on the House 
the necessity of looking carefully to the 
signatures appended to petitions of this 
nature, in order that they might not re+ 
ceive false impressions, as to the real state 
of public feeling on this great question. 
Sir T. Lethbridge said, he was sur- 
prised at the observations of the hon. gen- 
tleman, and would undertake to say, that 
a more respectable, weighty, or important 
representation had not been made to that 
House during the present or any former 
session, and that never had there been a 
more unanimous expression of public opi- 
nion than that conveyed in the petition. 
He could not refrain from remarking that 
other petitions on the same subject, respect- 
ably, though not so numerously, signed, 
had been treated by honourable members 
on the other side of the House in a manner 
utterly derogatory to the usages of parlia- 
ment, not creditable to themselves, and at 
variance with their own expressed senti- 
ments in favour of the free exercise of 
public opinion. Whatever might be his 
opinions on the momentous question which 
was about to be submitted to the con- 
sideration of parliament, he was deter- 
mined that proper respect should be paid 
to the opinions of the people, on the one 
side as well as on the other. Of the pre- 
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sent petition he would undertake to say, 
that it was not to be surpassed in weight 
and respectability by any that would be 
presented. He believed that it had been 
agitated in Bristol before the Speech from 
the Throne had been delivered. What 
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effect the news of that Speech would have 
in Bristol, he could not tell; but he did 
hope that the people in that, as well as in 
other parts of the empire, would receive 
the announcement from the Throne with 
all that respect to which it was entitled. 
He hoped they would pause before they 
expressed any angry feeling on the sub- 
ject. He hoped they would meet the 
question, as Englishmen should do, with 
an anxious desire to settle it on a satis- 
factory basis. ‘There were undoubtedly 
great interests involved in the subject, 
which parliament must attend to, and 
which he was confident parliament would 
attend. to; and he had no doubt that, 
under the blessing of Providence, the 
wisdom of that House, and of the other 
House, and of the Sovereign on the throne, 
as the three estates of the realm, would 
produce such a result as would be satis- 
factory to the empire at large.—He wished 
to say one word with respect to the right 
hon. Secretary for the Home Department. 
He had not had hitherto an opportunity 
of delivering his opinion respecting that 
right hon. gentleman’s conduct since it 
had been commented upon in that House, 
and since it had been animadverted upon 
out of the House, in a manner disgraceful 
to the British nation, disgraceful to the 
British press, and revolting to the best 
feelings of Englishmen. From all that 
he knew of that right hon. gentleman, he 
would venture to say, that he had only 
come to the result at which he had arrived, 
after mature deliberation, and from an 
honest integrity of purpose, which did ho- 
nour to him as a man, and which deserved 
the confidence, and not the reprobation, 
of the House. 

_.. Sir R. Wilson agreed with the hon. ba- 
ronet, that the petitions of the people 
ought to be received with the greatest re- 
‘spect; and he would not hesitate to ani- 
madvert on the conduct of any hon. mem- 
ber, who might seem disposed to treat 
them slightingly. But his objection to the 
present petition was, that it had been 
signed by persons who, while themselves 
exercising the right of petitioning, had 
prevented others from exercising the same 
tight. The petition which had been pre- 
sented from Bristol by the hon. and learned 
member for Winchelsea, was signed by 
1700 people; but it would have been 
signed by many more, had not the mayor 
required it to be withdrawn, in conse- 
quence of a riot which took place in Bristol. 
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Mr. Hart Davis explained the manner 
in which the two Bristol petitions had 
been lying for signatures, the one at the 
Guildhall, the other at the Exchange ; the 
mistakes which had occurred by parties 
signing the wrong petition; the applica- 
tions to erase those names; the refusal, 
the subsequent riot, breaking of tables, 
&c.; and the proposition made by the 
Mayor to withdraw both petitions. He 
admitted that but for those occurrences 
the petition in favour of the Catholics 
might have received a few more signa- 
tures; but only a few. With respect to 
the male population of Bristol, he believed 
it to be much more numerous than an 
hon. gentleman supposed. He thought it 
approached 60,000; he was sure it ex- 
ceeded 50,000. He had never stated that 
“all” the magistrates, clergy, &c. had 
signed the petition which he held in his 
hand; but only that a large majority of 
them had done so. 

Mr. O’ Neill expressed a hope, that the 
hon. member for Bletchingly, as he had 
shown so much anxiety to ascertain what 
was the real opinion of the people of 
Bristol respecting the Catholic question, 
would support the motion, which stood for 
that evening respecting the number 
of petitions for and against Catholic 
emancipation. 

Lord J. Russell suggested to the hon. 
member the propriety of adding, in the 
list he was about to move for, an account 
of the professions of the persons signing 
the petitions. The purpose, however, for 
which he now rose was to protest against 
the statement made by the hon. baronet, 
the member for Somersetshire, that any 
attempt was made by gentlemen on his 
side of the House to discourage the right 
of petitioning. On the contrary, they 
maintained that that right ought to be con- 
sidered as most sacred, and he would ven- 
ture to say that there were no persons more 
disposed to pay attention to any represen- 
tation coming from the people of this 
country, than those members who sat on 
his side of the House. Butit was because 
they so highly valued the right of petition- 
ing, that they thought it necessary, when 
arts were used to make a factitious ap- 
pearance of petitioning, and a show of 
opinions not actually entertained, to ex- 
amine strictly the character and nature of 
petitions. It was a fact publicly stated, 


that the present petition from Bristol 
had been signed by school-boys of ten or 
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eleven years of age, and their names had 
been given in the Bristol newspapers. 
Supposing this to be the case, the 
hon. baronet would surely allow that it 
was a legitimate ground for inquiry. Let 
gentlemen consider the nature of the 
question which was the subject of the 
present petition. It was not a question 
immediately affecting the rights of Pro- 
testant laymen. The measure proposed to 
be brought forward would not take away 
any of their rights or privileges; nor, 
according to the recommendation contain- 
ed in the King’s Speech, would it touch 
the rights or privileges of the clergy. The 
question was, whether the Roman Catho- 
lics could not be admitted to participate 
in all the benefits of the constitution, with 
perfect security to the rights and privileges 
of the clergy and laity. On this question 
all the men of genius and talents in this 
country had been exercising their abilities 
during the last five and twenty years. 
Was it not too much to say, that we should 
place greater reliance on the opinions of 
children under ten or eleven years of age, 
than on the opinions of such persons ? 
Were the sentiments of suth men as 
Pitt, and Burke, and Fox, and Grattan, 
to be for a moment compared with the 
sentiments expressed in a petition got up 
by artificial means, and signed by many 
persons who must, of necessity, be wholly 
unacquainted with the real merits of the 
question? That was his objection; 
and it did not in the least apply to the 
fair and legitimate exercise of the right of 
petitioning. 

Sir 7, Lethbridge said, he was always 
ready to do ample justice to the motives 
of the noble lord and his hon. friends ; 
but still he must say, that on one or two 
occasions they had attempted to cut down 
the force of the expression of public opin- 
ion, when in favour of that side of the 
question to which they were opposed. If 
boys under ten years of age had been 
permitted to sign the petition, he perfectly 
agreed with the noble lord, that it was an 
absurd act, incapable of justification. But 
the House had heard the hon. member for 
Bristol declare, that he did not know that 
any such signatures had been permitted. 
Under any circumstances it was not very 
credible. He did not believe that the 
practice could have been carried to any 
extent. But even if a few boys had been 
allowed to sign the petition, of what im- 
portance was that, as compared with the 
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great fact, that the petition had been 
signed by 38,894 persons? Of that num- 
ber the incalculably greater portion must 
have been legitimate signatures, 

Mr. Bright expressed his surprise, that 
it should be considered that the Catholic 
question was a subject fit only for the 
consideration of learned statesmen and 
philosophers. He believed that the city 
of Bristol contained many persons as com- 
petent to judge of the merits of that 
question as any individual who had a seat 
in that House. The poorer and the 
middling classes of society acted with 
reference to this question, not so much 
from what they knew as from what they 
felt. Not from what they knew of present 
measures, but from what they felt from 
their knowledge of past events; and who, 
judging in that way, could not be deceived, 
for there were examples, in the history of 
the country, with which men of the most 
ordinary information were well acquainted, 
and which suggested to them natural and 
just apprehensions of the consequences 
likely to ensue from the enactments against 
which they petitioned. This was the na- 
ture of the popular feeling, and of the 
sentiments expressed in this petition. It 
should be recollected, that gentlemen were 
not the representatives of the learned and 
the great only, but also of the common 
people ; and if they did not consult their 
feelings, they would be very unfit repre- 
sentatives indeed. He should not have 
said thus much, had not observations been 
made on this petition, which it by no 
means called for. The petition had been 
publicly exposed to the people of Bristol 
ever since it was known, from the King’s 
Speech, that ministers intended to make an 
alteration in the laws. The people had 
had their apprehensions before; and after 
that announcement those apprehensions 
were confirmed. The petition was, in 
consequence, exposed in public places, 
and, with the signatures it obtained, now 
lay on the table. Let any man say that 
a petition signed by such a multitude 
was palmed upon the House. Gentlemen 
might talk of the freedom of petitioning, 
and declare that they would not criticise 
petitions too closely: but yet the House 
was called upon to criticise this petition 
by a census taken many years ago. He 
said, in answer to this, that the names af- 
fixed to this petition were not all those of 
persons actually resident in Bristol, 
but some of persons living in the 
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neighbourhood. He did not say, but that 
it might be signed, in some instances, by 
boys of an early age, nor that it might 
not contain double signatures. It was 
probable that it did; but he saw no ob- 
jection to that; it showed a zealous feeling 
on the subject. It was also urged that, 
because the petition did not call itself the 
petition of the undersigned, it was infor- 
mal. Such an objection as this was only 
fit for one of the inferior courts of com- 
mon law. However the petition was de- 
siznated—whether of the undersigned, or 
of the magistrates, clergy, and inhabitants 
—he apprehended that, in parliamentary 
language, it could only be received as the 
petition of the undersigned. Such little 
attempts at criticism showed the spirit with 
which these efforts of the people were met. 
He had determined to say but little on 
this petition, because, although it was 
supported by a great multitude of his 
constituents, yet there were those whom 
he loved and respected most highly, who 
were adverse to it; but, when reflections 
were made upon it, he should feel himself 
unworthy of the trust reposed in him, 
if he did not declare his conviction that 
the petition contained thealmost unanimous 
sense of the city of Bristol, Let those 
who petitioned on the opposite side of the 
question enjoy the benefit of the objec- 
tions which they raised to this petition. 
Respectable as they were, they were not 
sO numerous, and could not be made so 
numerous, as those whose sentiments it 
expressed. 

Mr. Otway Cave said, that boys and 
girls had signed the petition. He had 
lately witnessed some miraculous conver- 
sions; but the most miraculous was the 
fact of the gentlemen opposed to emanci- 
pation resorting, for the first time in their 
lives, to this practical adoption of univer- 
sal suffrage. They even, according to a 
letter which he had received, took the pe- | 
tition to the gaol, and had it signed by | 
thirty-seven malefactors on one side of the , 
gaol, and seven on the other. The girls’ | 
names had been struck out, he believed ; | 
but still it contained the signatures of | 
many children. Such a practice was a | 
gross abuse of the right of petition. | 

Mr. Hart Davis said, that this was the | 
first time he had heard of that circum- | 
stance. If true, it was a most gross abuse | 
of the right of petition, and one of the | 
most impudent frauds ever attempted to be | 
practised upon that House. 
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| Lord Milton said, that hardly any thing 
_ had fallen from the hon. member for Bris- 
tol respecting the petition, with which he 
| did not coincide. He believed that the 
| petition spoke the sentiments of the city 
| of Bristol; but the members for that city 
| would allow him to remind them of a re- 
| mark made by a former representative of 
| Bristol. Mr. Burke had said, that the 
| people were good judges as to whether the 
| House of Commons were making them- 
| selves the tools of the court or the true 
servants of the people ; but he added, that 
“‘ with respect to the wisdom of political 
measures we have a very different criterion 
to judge by.” He believed that the strong 
feeling which prevailed in Bristol and the 
west of England against the Catholic 
claims might be explained by circum- 
stances. He thought the origin of that 
feeling might be traced to the cruelties 
practised in that part of the country by 
the sanguinary instrument of a Catholic 
tyrant. In the north of England the feel- 
ing against the Catholics was not nearly 
so strong. He believed that the popula- 
tion of the country might be divided into 
| three classes:—those who were in favour 
| of emancipation, those who were against 
it, and those who were indifferent ; and he 
believed that the last class would out- 
number those who were opposed to it. It 
would be his duty, in the course of the 
evening, to present a petition from Halifax 
in favour of emancipation, signed by nine 
thousand persons; a number greater than 
signed the petition from the whole county 
of Cornwall against it. 

Mr. Brougham said, he had been mis- 
understood, if it was supposed that he had 
| made any comments on the conduct of the 

mayor of Bristol. He did not allude to 
him at all. He concurred with some hon. 








; members in thinking, that it was wrong to 


criticise too nicely petitions which pro- 
ceeded from large bodies of people. It 
mattered little whether some hundreds of 
fictitious signatures were mixed up with 
several thousands of real ones. He con- 
sidered that the petition from Bristol fairly 
represented the feelings, if not the opi- 
-nions, of the majority of the people of 
that city; but he also believed, that if any 
petitions were sent up from Sheffield, 
Leeds, or other large manufacturing towns, 
they would be of a different nature. He 
could not agree with the hon. member for 
Bristol, in thinking so tenderly of the sig- 
natures of children, and double signatures ; 
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because he considered the former inade- 
quate, and the latter something very like a 
fraud. 

Mr. Moore presented a petition from 
the nobility, gentry, clergy, and other 
freeholders of the county and city of Li- 
merick against emancipation. 

Mr. Lloyd denied that the petition 
could be considered as speaking the sense 
of the county which he represented. The 
persons who had signed it did not consti- 
tute one-third of the Protestant inhabi- 
tants; and in respect to property, they 
did not form more than one-tenth of the 
landed proprietors. He was convinced 
that many of those who were members of 
Brunswick clubs would not, in the pre- 
sent posture of affairs, lend themselves for 
the purpose of defeating conciliatory ad- 
justment brought forward under the au- 
spices of the noble duke at the head of 
the government, and the right hon. Secre- 
tary for the Home Department, in both of 
whom they placed the most unlimited 
confidence. He could state, from his 
knowledge of the opinions of a large 
number of those who composed the 
Brunswick clubs, that they had not, in 
the first instance, been formed from any 
feeling of hostility towards their Catholic 
fellow-subjects, but merely that their union 
might serve as a measure of what they 
considered necessary defence against the 
dangers of the Catholic Association. In 
confirmation of this, he might mention, 
that when a noble lord was solicited to 
accept the office of president of the 
Limerick Brunswick Club, he, with a 
frankness which always characterised him, 
expressly declined being considered as a 
member of any political club, with a view 
of resisting the wishes of his majesty’s go- 
vernment, if they should think it expe- 
dient to introduce a measure for the con- 
ciliatory adjustment of the question, which 
he stated he had reason to believe was the 
intention of the noble duke at the head of 
the administration. With this reservation 
he consented to join the Brunswick club, 


[ Fes. 26. } 





who with cheers accepted him as their 
president on those terms. It was then, he 
considered, very difficult to believe that, 
after this disclaimer of hostility to their | 
Catholic fellow-subjects, they would, after | 
the Catholic Association was extinct, and | 
in defiance of the wishes of their sove- | 
reign, use active hostility to defeat a mea- | 
sure recommended from the throne, by the | 
unanimous advice of a cabinet in which ! 
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they placed unbounded confidence. As 
to his own opinions with respect to the 
contemplated measure, he had no hesita- 
tion in declaring, that no measure or com- 
bination of measures that could be devised 
by the best friend of Ireland, could pro- 
mote the peace and prosperity of that 
country more effectually than that would 
do; and he was convinced that it was cal- 
culated, above all other things, to consoli- 
date the strength and power of the British 
empire. 

Mr. Trané said, that he had been in- 
structed to support the prayer of the peti- 
tion; and as the hon. member had alluded. 
to a supposed alteration of opinions, in 
consequence of the measure about to be 
introduced into parliament, he might be 
allowed to state, that since the announce- 
ment of the intention to introduce that 
measure, he had received a letter from the 
secretary to the Limerick Brunswick club, 
requesting him to support the prayer of 
this petition to the best of his abilities. 

Mr. Lloyd expressed his firm belief that 
the sentiments of a large number of the 
members of the Brunswick club of Li- 
merick were now favourable to the princi- 
ple of concession. 

Mr. Moore said, that if such were the 
case, the House no doubt would have an 
opportunity of learning the fact from their 
petitions in favour of the intended mea- 
sure. He could also state, that he also 
had received a letter from the secretary to 
that club, since that club, had become ac< 
quainted with the intentions of govern- 
ment, in which they expressed the same 
sentiments as before; or if there was any 
change, it was that those feelings had be- 
come stronger. 

Mr. Hume protested against the doc- 
trine implied in the remark of the hon. 
member for Dublin, that those who were 
supposed to be in favour of a particular 
measure must petition in support of it. If 
they did petition, of course there could be 
no doubt of their sentiments; but if they 
did not, it would be extremely unfair to 
suppose that they were opposed to it. 
On the contrary, their not petitioning 
ought, in justice to be taken as a sign of 
their approval; on the old principle, that 
** silence gives consent.” 

Mr. Moore presented a petition from sir 
Charles Waller, praying the House to turn 
its attention to the consideration of some 
provision for the poor of Ireland. The 
petitioner expressed a hope, that the time 
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of the House would not be consumed by 
measures to promote the ambition of the 
Catholic aristocracy of Ireland, while their 
poor were neglected; but that some mea- 
sure would be at the same time devised 
for the benefit of the poor. The hon. 
member added, that, for his own part, he 
could not pronounce ‘whether the measure 
suggested by sir C. Waller would be for 
the benefit of Ireland or not ; but whoever 
would take the trouble to read that gentle- 
man’s petition would see by it that he pos- 
sessed a very benevolent heart. 

_ Mr. Wells said, he had two petitions to 
present from Maidstone. One from. the 
minister and congregation of Providence 
Chapel, and the other from the Protestant 
inhabitants of Kingstown, in Maidstone. 
The signatures were numerous, and most 
respectable, and procured by going from 
house to house. He concurred most 
heartily with the sentiments the petitioners 
expressed. The petition was brought for- 
ward, in ccnsequence of the petitioners 
being alarmed by the desertion of those 
whom they considered as guardians of the 
Protestant interest. They therefore prayed 
that parliament would not grant further 
concessions to the Roman Catholics, espe- 
cially to admit them into that House. For 
himself, he was an advocate for toleration, 
and therefore was afraid of the intolerant 
spirit of the Roman Catholics prevailing 
in the essential part of the government of 
this country. Sixty Roman Catholic 
members might govern the House of Com- 
mons. He hadrather have a Popish king 
than a Popish parliament, and therefore 
should resist the measure proposed by 
administration. He disapproved of the 
mode of bringing forward the measure 
after the king’s Speech, which recom- 
mended it for the deliberation of parlia- 
ment; but it was afterwards explained, 
that it was with the king’s consent it was 
to be introduced. This he considered as 
unconstitutional, Heshould maintain his 
opinion, and support it by his vote, though 
it was to be called factious, base, or infam- 
ous. This, he thought, was more the 
language of the House of Stuart than the 
House of Brunswick. Whilst he con- 
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tinued to feel that the disabilities could | 


not be removed without danger to the | 
| not care for ministers. 


Protestant constitution, he should per- 
severe. 

Mr. A. W. Robarts said, that a large 
and respectable portion of the inhabitants 
of Maidstone were in favour of concession; 
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but however much the constituents of his 
hon. colleague and himself might be divid- 
ed on this question, he was convinced, 
that not very long after the proposed 
measure should have passed into a law, 
which he trusted would be the case in the 
course of a few weeks, he and his hon. 
colleague would meet them, and find them 
unanimous in agreeing, that all the dan- 
gers which they feared from concession 
were imaginary. 

Mr. Wells said, that if the petitioners 
had their wish, his hon. colleague would 
have an opportunity of meeting them 
sooner, perhaps, than he expected; for 
they expressed themselves in favour of a 
dissolution of parliament. 

Colonel Welson said:—I hold in my 
hand a petition from the citizens of York, 
resident in the town of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, praying that no further concessions 
may be granted to the Roman Catholics. 
1 cannot do better than read the words in 
which the petition iscouched: ‘ The peti- 
tioners respectfully pray your honourable 
House to resist the attacks of the Roman 
Catholics, and to continue those safe- 
guards by which our venerable constitution 
in church and state has been so long pre- 
served, which blessings we have inherited 
from our ancestors, and wish to transmit 
unimpaired to our posterity.” I concur; 
Sir, most cordially in the prayer of this 
petition. I entered this House with a reso- 
lution to support the establishment in 
church and state. Ihave always done so, 
and there has nothing happened yet to 
induce me to alter that opinion. I am 
sorry to differ on any subject from the 
government of my royal master; but I 
should act as a traitor to my constituents 
I should act as a traitor to my own con- 
science, if I did not oppose them on this. 
When I was first elected a member of 
parliament, I made a declaration to the 
effect, that it was my determination to 
support the government of my royal mas- 
ter, without caring who composed it, 
when it was acting for the welfare of the 
country, and to oppose it when my con- 
science told me that it was acting other- 
wise. I can appeal to the House and to 
the public at large, whether I have not 
always acted up to that declaration. Ido 
J do not mind 
who they are. The appointment of my 
royal master is enough for me. Whether 
they are Whigsor Tories, it’s all one to me. 
While they act conscientiously I’ll support 
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them. While they act otherwise I’ll op- 
pose them. This has been my language 
always—this is my language now—I care 
not, I say, who the men are: the appoint- 
ment of my royal master is good enough 
for me. Gentlemen may have different 
opinions, but I am come here to speak my 
mind. I do not care whether ministers 
are Whigs or Tories. I say so frankly; 
it’s all the same to me [a laugh]. I am 
sorry gentlemen should smile; but I shall 
be glad if they have not occasion before 
long to weep for the consequences of what 
they are doing. \ Perhaps they think that 
I entertain animosity to the Roman Ca- 
tholics. I declare before God that I bear 
them no animosity. There are some of 
them whomI respect; but it is inconsistent 
with common sense, if common sense is 
to predominate, to let Roman Catholics 
legislate for a Protestant community. I 


[ Fes. 26.] 





like the present ministers well enough ; 
but I regret to say that I cannot pull with | 
them on this occasion. I say, that if 
they attempt to force this measure down 
our throats [a laugh]—I am sorry that 
my hon. friends opposite will not hear 
me.—I seldom open my mouth in this 
House, and I should not have opened 
it now, if I did not think the present 
to be an occasion on which all true 
Protestants should speak out. I ask 
you, Sir, whether, if I were silent, enter- 
taining the sentiments which | enter- 
tain, I should not be acting as a traitor 
to my constituents, and also as a traitor to 
my own consience? [laughter] I am 
sorry that my hon. friends on the other 
side are uneasy at my remarks; but I) 
regret still more that ministers should | 
calmly and deliberately ask their royal | 
master and mine to build up this step- 
ping-stone to the scaffold with his own 
hands [a laugh, and cries of oh! oh!”]. 
I call on every true Protestant to support 
that sacred barrier which was cemented 
by the blood of our brave ancestors, for 
the protection of our invaluable consti- 
tution in church and state. Can this be 
forgot, Task? Is there one man in this 
House, with the fear of God before his 
eyes, who can forget the days of his 
ancestors, who established that sacred 
barrier? I say that there is no true Pro- 
testant in this House who can sit quiet 
and allow it to be pulled down about his 
ears by Catholic legislators. I trust that 
the day will not dawn, when such ruin 
shall be accomplished, . I trust that the 
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hand of divine Providence will give the 
noble heart of my royal master fortitude 
to stem the malignant torrent, which is 
now so likely to swamp the state. I 
hope that it will open the eyes of his 
majesty’s advisers, and cause them to 
pause a dozen times before they break 
down the sacred barrier cemented by the 
blood of our brave ancestors. Can that 
be forgot? God forbid [laughter]. I 
am very sorry that I should disturb the 
equanimity of the House, and I ought 
perhaps to apologize to the chairman for 
doing so; but I am a staunch and true 
Protestant. No man has a more rigid 
regard for the constitution in church and 
state, than I have; and, though I say it, 
there is not a more loyal subject on the 
face of the earth. I have always been so 
through life, I am so still, and-I will con- 
tinue to be so to the day of my death. If 
I thought that the measures which are to be 
proposed by government would be a re- 
medy for the distresses of Ireland, I would 
coincide with the views of ministers; but 
I cannot think so. The measures are 
pregnant with mischief: they are a fund 
of mischief, I say that if they force them 
through the House, it will be establishing 
a fund of mischief, and not only a fund of 
mischief, but also a fund of jealousy; the 
fruits of which will be anarchy and con- 
fusion, and a stepping-stone to lead to the 
destruction of the country. I have every 
respect, I say, for the Roman Catholics ; 
but if my own father were a Roman 
Catholic, I would not allow him to come 
here to legislate for a Protestant consti- 
tution. - Sir,itcannotbe; Protestant flesh 
and blood will not allow it. I hope that 
the arm of Providence will not allow it. 
I hope that he will endow the heart of my 
royal master with fortitude enough to 
stem the malignant torrent which is likely 
to swamp the state. There is no man in 
the House who feels more for the distress 
of Ireland than I do. There is no man 
who will come more cheerfully forward. 
to relieve that distress; but I say that 
the remedy now proposed will not do it. 
If his majesty’s government will bring for- 
ward any specific measure to ameliorate 
the condition of the poor of Ireland, I 
shall be proud to support it. I will 
join in the yoke, and endeavour to ascend 
the hill with them. I really believe that 
there is nothing more to be pitied than the 
lower orders of the population of Ireland. 
Ifthe proper medicine be adhered to, J 











shall willingly support ministers in ad- 
ministering it. As to the remedy now 
proposed, I say that the cure is worse than 
the disease. What doesall this come to? 
What does all this mean? The meaning 
is this—that the Catholics will get hold of 
the temporalities of the Protestant church, 
that is, the whole thing it means: that is 
the essence of it, and nothing else. I re- 
peat, that is the essence of it, and I can | 
only refer you, Sir, and every Protestant 
who hears me, to the speech of the leader 
of the Irish parliament on the very Wed- 
nesday before the meeting of our patlia- 
ment. Yes, Sir, let me call the attention 
of parliament to the declaration of the 
great O‘Connell, the leader of the Irish 
parliament, or whatever else you please to 
call it. On the very Wednesday before 
the meeting of parliament he delivered a 
speech, I read it, Sir, and I read it with 
dismay. Not thatI mean to find fault with 
O‘Connell. No, he acts as I like; for he 
acts plainly, openly, and manfully. I wish 
to God we had some O‘Connélls on our 
side of the House [roars of laughter]. 
Yes, he’s the man: he does not go about 
the bush, and about the bush: no, he 
speaks plump out: he dares you manfully 
to your face. He teils you, when he passes 
within that bar, he’ll mow down all the 
temporalities of the Protestant church. 
What will the bishops say to that? I 
refer the bishops, and all the priests in the 
country, to this speech, addressed to the 
Trish parliament by this leading orator. 
When a man has this speech before his 
eyes, can he say that he is deceived ? This 
is plain speaking at any rate. By God, 
Sir—[slapping the petition with great vio- 
lence on the bench before him]—by God, 
Sir, O‘Connell is one of the finest fellows 
I ever met with. He’s no assassin. He 
does not skulk behind the curtain, to stab 
you to the heart in the dark. He does 
not dissemble what he would be at. No: 
he is the man for my money; for he tells 
us that he never will rest contented, until 
he has mown down the temporalities of 
the Protestant church. If we let him into 
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parliament, we shall be “‘ robbing Peter to 
pay Paul,” with a vengeance. I say that | 
giving up the rights of the Protestant | 
church to the Catholic church, is nothing | 
less than “ robbing Peter to pay Paul.” | 
Is it likely, I ask, to remedy the distress | 
of the poor of Ireland? I tell the poor of | 
Ireland that it is not. I tell them that | 


they are misled and deceived, if they sup- 





pose it will. They will find themselves in 
the same predicament, in the same cot- 
tages, in the same hovels, after the Papists 
have got all that they want, that they are 
in at present. I trust that the govern- 
ment, and I tell it to the noble duke who 
is at the headof my royal master’s govern- 
ment, yes, I trust yet in God, and I ho 

that I shall not be deceived, that if the 
noble duke shall persist in his determina- 
tion to pull down with one hand the sacred 
barrier cemented by the blood of our 
brave ancestors, for the protection of the 
Protestant constitution in church and state, 
he will determine to establish with the 
other (and I think that he has some glim- 
mering idea of it) some security for the 
future preservation of that constitution. I 
will not speak positively as to the measure 
which is to be brought forward, until the 
curtain is hauled up, and I see the new 
light which has burst in upon ministers. 
As for myself, I must say that I have not 
got any of the new light [laughter]. I 
shall say little more. All I have to say is 
this one sentence more. The Protestant 
community is now at last roused : the Bri- 
tish lion is growling and grumbling. When 
he is once roused, let those who have 
roused him beware [roars of laughter]. 
I am glad to find that my hon. opponents, 
who call themselves the friends of liberal 
principles, are obliged to resort to such 
baseness of opposition as this. I never 
have hindered them from delivering their 
sentiments in quiet to the House. What 
right have they to interrupt me? If they 
think to put me down by their outrageous 
conduct, they mistake their man. It would 
ill become me, as the representative of the 
second city in the kingdom, to allow my- 
self to be curbed from delivering my sen- 
timents. It has not been my intention to 
hurt the feelings of any man in the 
House, and I therefore hope that I shall be 
permitted to express my sentiments with- 
out interruption, as I honestly and consci- 
entiously entertain them. There is no 
other question but this on which I shall 
fly in the face of the government of my 
royal master’s appointment. I have been 
a staunch Protestant all my life. I was 
born and bred a Protestant. I hope to 
die a Protestant; and therefore, on a ques- 
tion so vital to all true Protestants, I hope 
my opponents will forgive me for honestly 
and manfully declaring my opinions. I 
am sorry to say that the great supporter, 
the main champion, of the Protestant 
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cause in this House, has been and now is 
bewildered. There is no doubt that he 
has some conscientious feeling [laughter]. 
He showed that he had, when he sepa- 
rated himself from the late Mr. Canning; 
—a minister whose loss I deeply regret, 
though he was against us on the great 
question. Yes; Mr. Canning was what I 
call a treasure to his country [laughter]. 
Sir, I will not hide my sentiments. I will 
not go, as some do, beating about the 
bush, but never entering the bush. I will 
say without any reserve, that Mr. Can- 
ning was really what I call a great man. 
It was in consequence of the great Protes- 
tant leader deserting that really great 
man, on account of their difference of 
Opinion on this question, that we placed 
our confidence in him; and what astonish- 
ed us, the Protestants of the country, was, 
that he, the great Protestant leader—but I 
will not proceed, for he is not here to de- 
fend himself, and I wish to act with kind- 
ness by him. This, however, I will say, 
that if the right hon. gentleman had taken 
and knocked me flat down in the centre of 
the floor of this House, I should not have 
been more astonished than I was upon 
hearing the speech which he delivered on 
the first night of this session. That is the 
homespun fact, and I care not who likes 
it; for I say that the country is now 
roused, It was bewildered before; it was 
thunderstruck at the sudden change in 
the councils of government; but it is now, 
thanks to Providence, roused, and roused 
from one end of it to the other. That 
table, which will ere long be loaded with 
petitions, will show you the voice of the 
people: that table will tell you that the 
people are now roused [loud laughter, 
in the midst of which an hon. member, 
who sat behind colonel Wilson, took hold 
of the skirts of his coat, and endeavoured 
to pull him down. The gallant officer 
turned round to him and proceeded], I 
beg the hon. gentleman’s pardon, but I 
must proceed, Iam under the necessity 
of expressing my sentiments, and I can- 
not conceal them without acting as a 
traitor to my constituents and to my own 
conscience, I seldom speak in the House ; 
I listen with pleasure to others; and now 
that I am speaking, I ought not to be in- 
terrupted. One sentence more, and I 
have done. The great Protestant com- 
munity expect that at this momentous 
_€risis every representative of the peopel 
should “do his duty.” Whatever may 
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be the conduct of others, I will do mine, 
without either fee or reward. 

“¢ Whilst I can handle stick or stone, 

*¢ I will support the Church and Throne.” 

Mr. R. Palmer presented a petition from 
six hundred inhabitants of the town of 
Reading, praying that no further conces- 
sions be granted to the Roman Catholics. 

Mr. Monck trusted that the House would 
permit him to say a few words on the 
presentation of this petition. He could 
not but congratulate the friends of reli- 
gious liberty on the great progress which 
this question had recently made in the 
town and vicinity of Reading. This was 
proved by the paucity of signatures at- 
tached to the present petition. Although 
the movers and promoters of it had left 
it for a fortnight in the most public places 
in the town, and had used all their endea- 
vours to get it numeruosly signed, by ad- 
vertising for signatures in the newspapers, 
they had not been able to obtain, out of 
the numerous population in that town and 
neighbourhood, more than six hundred 
signatures. In opposition to the prayer 
of that petition he could say, that a great 
majority of the most influential persons in 
that district were—he would not say in 
favour of Catholic emancipation, but, in 
favour of leaving the whole question to the 
exclusive consideration of parliament. As 
he was now on his legs, he would venture 
to pay the humble tribute of his.applause, 
to his majesty’s ministers, for their deter- 
mination to make this a government ques- 
tion; and he hoped, that as they had un- 
dertaken the management of it, they would 
settle it permanently, by doing justice and 
acting liberally towards their Catholic 
fellow-countrymen. 

Mr. F. Palmer observed, that although 
the petition purported to be from the town 
of Reading, it was, in fact, that of the 
farmers coming to market from the vici- 
nity. He assured the House that the 
opinions of the people of Reading, had 
undergone a great change within a few 
years, upon this subject. 


Bocs anp Waste Lanps oF IRE- 
LAND.] Mr. Brownlow said, it would be 
in the recollection of many hon. gentle- 
men, that, in the course of the last’ ses- 
sion, he had presented a petition from a 
society, calling itself a “Society for the 
Improvement of Ireland,” apetition which, 
from the ample statistical knowledge 
which it contained as to the state of Ire- 
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land, the sympathy which it expressed for 
the sufferings of the unemployed popula- 
tion of Ireland, and still more the reme- 
dies which it proposed to apply to the 
distress of that suffering population, was 
well worthy of the attention which it re- 
ceived. That petition stated a melancholy 
fact, which entitled it to the consideration 
of every thinking man; namely, that there 
was a vast unemployed population in Ire- 
land, which could find no object to which 
its labour could be beneficially applied. 
Such a statement must go to the heart of 
every feeling man; for it carried with it 
proof of the existence, in that country, of 
great and complicated misery; and it 
addressed itself particularly to the mind of 
every thinking statesman; for it made 
them feel that, where there was a popu- 
lation permanently unemployed, without 
one object to which it could turn its hands 
or devote its mind, it would not be idle, 
that if it were not doing good, it would he 
doing evil, and that it was therefore in a 
state adverse to the growth of virtue, and 
very different from that in which a repre- 
sentative of the people would wish the 
people to remain. The condition of the 
suffering population of Ireland was past 
any description of his, and almost past 
endurance. He would not endeavour to 
describe that of which any description 
must fall short: he would only desire hon. 
members not to conceive any thing of the 
condition of the poor in Ireland from what 
they knew of the condition of the poor in 
England. Undoubtedly those members 
of the lower classes who were bred in this 
country to labour, were subject to all the 
inconveniences of a toilsome existence: 
they were not, however, without the ne- 
cessaries, nor without even some of the 
comforts of life. If these, by any of the 
accidents of fortune, failed them, they had 
their national charities to which they could 
apply. But in [reland it was not so, The 
poor were there in a state of society many 
degrees below the level of the people of 
England, both in food, in clothing, in rai- 
ment, and in all the other circumstances 
for which a people was appreciated. He 
believed that in no part of the wide world 
was such complicated suffering borne with 
such exemplary patience as it was in Ire- 
Jand. This statement was not to be taken 
upon his authority alone: it was clearly 
made out by different reports, which had 
emanated from different committees of 
that House. The committee which had 
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sat on the subject of emigration, had 
stated in their report, that millions rose 
daily in Ireland, without knowing to what 
object they were to direct their labour 
during the day. Every year there were 
vast immigrtations of [rish paupers into 
this country, induced to come hither by 
the prospect of obtaining better wages 
than at home. If employment were not 
given to Irishmen at home, their appear- 
ance here would soon tend to the injury 
and demoralization of England. It was 
impossible that there should exist a con- 
siderable difference in the rate of wages 
obtainable in two neighbouring countries, 
without a tendency to an approximation. 
Here the average rate of wages might be 
taken at 2s., while in Ireland it did not 
exceed 4d. per head. Sooner or later, if 
matters were allowed to proceed as at 
present, a most disastrous level of wages 
would be adopted, to the ruin of the la- 
bourers and manufacturers of thiscountry. 
He called upon all who heard him to use 
their best exertions to put a stop to the 
growing evil. The remedy, he conceived, 
was easy. If they had millions of unem- 
ployed men in Ireland, they had also mil- 
lions of acres of waste ground, capable of 
profitable cultivation. Ten or fifteen 
years ago, a commission, assisted by able 
engineers, was appointed, for the purpose 
of inquiring into the nature and extent of 
the Bogs of Ireland, and the possibility of 
reclaiming them. The result of their in- 
quiries was, that there was upwards of six 
millions of acres of Waste Lands in that 
country, capable of reclamation at a com- 
parative small expense. Owing to the 
want of a legal remedy to get rid of some 
natural difficulties, these lands remained 
altogether uncultivated, and not one step 
had been taken to reclaim them. Why 
not endeavour, by employing the distressed 
population, to contribute to the redemp- 
tion of these lands? The fact was, that 
what was everybody’s business was rio- 
body’s, and men would not undertake im- 
provements by which other individuals, in 
common with themselves, must be bene- 
fitted, without adequate remuneration. 
Things went on from bad to worse; people 
were left to perish by starvation; so that it 
might be said of Ireland, it was a country 
in which the life of the labouring popula- 
tion was considerably abridged in its dura- 
tion, by the every-day sufferings, penury, 
and inadequately-rewarded labours to which 





they ,were subjected, He was anxious to 
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obtain leave to bring in ‘such a bill as 
would remedy some of the evils com- 
plained of, by causing the drainage of the 


Bogs of Ireland. A court or commission | 
stance of the success with which science 


might be appointed for this purpose, 
under the authority of the bill. The mem- 
bers of it should have it in charge to re- 
move those bars or impediments in streams 
and rivers, which prevented effectual 
drainage ; and they should also be author- 
ized to charge with a portion of the 
expense of such improvements, the indi- 
viduals who were to receive benefit from 
them, according to the advantage which 
they would derive. He proposed that a 
certain number of gentlemen, say twenty 
—should constitute a commission, for the 
purpose of examining where works of the 
nature alluded to could be advantageously 
undertaken. This commission should 
propose such works as might be considered 


necessary, and authorize applications for | 
bills to enforce the improvements. Public | 


drains were as necessary as public roads. 
Such works as he had alluded to, should 
not be suspended by reason of any private 
difficulties. He would have them under- 
taken by the authority of the commis- 
sioners. If persons sustained damage in 
consequence of these works, they should 
be compensated: if, on the contrary, they 
were benefitted, they should contribute 
towards the cost. This was shortly the 
nature of the measure which he wished to 
be allowed to bring in, for Draining the 
Bogs of Ireland. He hoped for the as- 
sistance of the House in his endeavour to 
complete it. Attempts had been made 
for the accomplishment of this object 
which did not succeed; but he was de- 
sirous of seeing whether the energies of 
the Irish people could not be made appli- 
cable to reclaiming the Waste Lands of that 
country, in order that those immense 
tracts and the Jabouring population might 
both be improved together, and no longer 
remain neglected and abandoned. The 
hon. member concluded by moving, 
“‘ That leave be given to bring in a bill to 
facilitate the Drainage of Bogs, and for the 
improvement of Waste Lands in Ireland.” 

r. Littleton seconded the motion. He 
said, hefelt great interest in every thing that 
tended to the improvement of Ireland. He 
had lately visited that country, particularly 
the county represented by his hon. friend, 
and he had there an opportunity of wit- 
nessing upon the estate of his hon. friend, 
the great improvement which had been 
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effected by the application of skill and 
capital tothe reclamation of Waste Lands. 
He did not believe that the surface of this 
country presented a more remarkable in- 


had been attended in reclaiming lands in- 
undated with water. He entertained no 
doubt, that there was not a Bog in Ireland 
which, with a little expenditure of capital, 
and under treatment as skilful and 
scientific, might not be reclaimed with 
equal advantage to the projector. 

Mr. Leslie Foster said,.he was one of 
the commissioners engaged in the survey 
and inquiry relative to the Irish Bogs, and 
fully agreed with the hon. mover as to the 
advantage that would be derived from re- 
claiming them, and the certain return that 
their improvement, if it could be carried 
into effect, would afford to individual capi- 
tal. Under the commission appointed 
some years ago ten engineers were employ- 
ed, who all came to the same conclusion, 
that ifa sum, from one pound to twenty 
pound per acre, was expended on the Bogs 
of Ireland it would produce a profit of fifteen 
per cent. ‘There was a great prospect of 
success, therefore; but, nevertheless, he 
feared that the bill now proposed would 
not be found effectual for the object which 
the hon. member had in view. Judging 
from his speech of last year, the hon. mem- 
ber was endeavouring to consolidate the 
different provisions adopted in this country 
forthe reclaiming of fens, marshes, and 
waste lands; but English fens and Irish 
bogs were so different, that any mode 
adopted for the improvement of the one 
was not likely to succeed with the other. 
The Irish bogs were from one to four hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea, and 
afforded every facility for drainage; so 
that the machinery and engineering exer- 
tions. necessary for draining the English 
marshes were not necessary, and a great 
outlay of capital was not called for. The 
commission which the hon. member pro- 
posed to appoint would have little to do 
in the removal of bars, or providing a free 
vent for the waters by engineering opera- 
tions. He would state the circumstances 
that kept the Bogs of Ireland in their pre - 
sent state. Those Bogs belonged to the 
proprietors of the contiguous estates, the 
boundaries of which were supposed to 
exist somewhere in the central parts of the 
Bogs; but these imaginary boundaries 
having never been defined, there would be 
great difficulty in fixing them, and as= 





signing to the proprietors of the fee-sim- 
ple their proper share of bog. That was 
the first obstacle to the improvement of 
the bogs; but it was a difficulty which 
might be got over. There was another of 
a more serious nature, involving a question, 
not between the proprietors of the fee- 
simple, but between the respective land- 
lords and their own tenants. Each farmer 
had a right to turn a number of cattle into 
the bog, there to obtain a scanty pastur- 
age in the summer months, at the risk of 
being lost. If any of the proprietors of 
the soil attempted to reclaim a portion of 
bog, the tenant’s right of pasture would be 
set up against him, to prevent him from 
carrying his intention into effect. The 
shortness of the tenant’s time, his small 
interests in his farm, prevented him from 
undertaking such improvements himself, 
and his claim of pasturage on the bog 
stood in the way of any similar attempt on 
the part of the landlord. If, without re- 
sorting to large drains and embankments, 
they endeavoured to ascertain the bounda- 
ries of estates, and gave an allotment of a 
certain portion of bog to each tenant, in 
lieu of the right of common, the principle 
difficulty would be removed. In order to 
effect this division, he would appoint, not 
twenty country gentlemen, but two intelli- 
gent engineers, totally unconnected with the 
country. Let any proprietor who wished 
to improve bog call upon all the other 
neighbouring proprietors to put in their 
claims to their share of bog before the en- 
gineers, who should mark out the bounda- 
ries of each estate, and determine the al- 
lotments to be made to particular tenants. 
Let the proprietors go to work on the re- 
sidue ; and let their respective portions be 
marked out by moderately-sized drains, of 
which the expense, in the first instance, 
might be defrayed by government, and af- 
terwards by the county; which would soon 
repay the outlay, by the increased value of 
the land and the rates payable upon it. 
Having made that division, he would leave 
it to private adventure to do the rest. 

Mr. Sluney thought that some of the 
difficulties described by the hon. member 
for Louth might be removed by the ap- 
pointment of a committee, which would 
enable gentlemen who were acquainted 
with the subject to convey much useful in- 
formation, calculated to promote the ob- 
ject proposed by the hon. member for 
Armagh, the utility of which every one 
must admit, 
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Mr. Warburton said, he would rather 
refer the subject to a limited number of 
surveyors than to a number of gentlemen, 
who, in all probability, would not trouble 
themselves about it. 

Lord F. L. Gower said, the House and 
the country were much indebted to the 
hon. member for Armagh, for bringing 
forward a subject to which it was impossi- 
ble to give the most cursory attention with- 
out seeing the great advantage that would 
be derived from accomplishing the object 
in view; namely, the drainage of the Bogs 
of Ireland. Perhaps the more eligible 
mode of proceeding would be by means of 
a committee; which, if appointed, he 
trusted would be able to devise some 
measure calculated to attain the desired 
end, 

Mr. Hume observed, that if a committee 
were appointed to take the subject into 
consideration, they would have to wait a 
considerable time before any thing effect- 
ual could be done. Let the hon. member 
bring in a bill, and when read a second 
time, let the matter be referred to a com- 
mittee up stairs. He hoped the hon. 
member for Louth would lend his valuable 
assistance to the inquiry. Ten years had 
elapsed since the subject was investigated 
at the public expense, yet nothing had 
been done. After the expense of a survey 
and commission, it was now left to an in- 
dividual to bring the matter before parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. L. Foster said, that none of the 
commissioners had received any remunera- 
tion. 

Mr. R. Grant said, that the great evil of 
Ireland consisted in its overpopulousness ; 
in other words, there were a greater num- 
ber of persons to be employed than there 
was employment for. Taking the inhabi- 
tants to be over-crowded in their present 
space, the first effect of a measure such as 
that proposed by the hon. member would 
be, torelieve the over-population, by placing 
it on the waste parts when reclaimed ; and 
thus both parts of the country, the old and 
the new lands, would be relieved. He 
had no doubt that goed would result from 
the measure, but he thought it rather 
doubtful whether it would effect all the be- 
neficial results contemplated by its au- 
thors. 

Mr. Wallace feared that, as yet, the 
matter was not ripe for legislation, He 
should wish the subject tobe referred, with 
all its detail, to a committee above stairs, 
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where he believed there would neither be 
wanting ability nor inclination to investi- 
gate it, so as to furnish the House with 
materials upon which it might safely legis- 
late. 

Mr. Brownlow, in reply, said, that the 
principal difficulty in effecting this object, 
would be found to arise from the compli- 
cation of titles to the different portions of 
the bogs to be drained. This was not an 
insuperable difficulty however; and he 
proposed only-to press the bill to a second 
treading, for the purpose of sending it to a 
committee above stairs. 

Leave was given fo bring in the bill. 


PETITIONS RESPECTING Roman Ca- 
TuoLic CLrarms—Morion ror WEEKLY 
Rerurn or.] Mr. O’Neil prefaced the 
motion of which he had given notice, by 
reviewing the changes which had taken 
place in the minds of some highly dis- 
tinguished men, in that and the other 
House, upon the important question of 
political concession to the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland. He was, he confessed, sur- 

rised at the revolution in opinion which 
had taken place in. some of the leading 
politicians within the last two years. Nor 
could he devise why they should see rea- 
sons in 1829, for concessions which they 
might not have discovered in 1827. This 
it was for the lately Anti-Catholic part of 
the present ministry to reconcile. He 
could not observe, without pain, that there 
existed a disposition in too many quarters 
to adopt the insidious recommendation of 
a neutrality. On this question he felt it 
his duty to avow, that he thought no man 
ought to be influenced by such a recom- 
mendation. It was selfish, cold, and heart- 
less. Any person who could refuse to ex- 
tend relief to a class of his fellow-citizens 
suffering under unjust privation and galling 
distractions, was unworthy of the blessings 
which he himself enjoyed under our excel- 
lent constitution. On the other hand, the 
individual who could assent irreverently 
to approach the edifice of the constitution, 
and remove part of that august fabric, oras- 
sist in its dilapidation, or even rob it of 
the appropriate ornaments with which it 
had been decorated by the pious reverence 
of our ancestors, was unworthy to be ranked 
amongst their descendants, and ought to 
have been born in those more southern 
countries of Europe, where theinhabitants 
groaned under the fatal influence of tyran- 
ny, bigotry, and superstition, This was 
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no case for apathy or indifference. But 
he had to complain, that there had been 
too much of both displayed, atleast by one 
of the great political parties in the state ; 
and this had proved the parent of a system 
of misrepresentation which he thought 
might haye a dangerous influence on the 
great question of concession to the Ca- 
tholic body. The fact was, their table 
groaned with petitions, Catholic or Anti- 
Catholic, which were almost always said to 
be numerously signed, whether the sig- 
natures were from villages or cities— 
whether they were twenty-five in number or 
twenty-five thousand. Now, it was highly 
desirable, ere the great crisis approached, 
that the sense of the country should be 
fairly collected relative to these petitions. 
The subject of emancipation was one which 
naturally might be expected to call forth 
the splendid talents of its zealous and long- 
tried advocates. A petition in favour of . 
our Catholic fellow-subjects was always 
considered an appropriate opportunity for 
a display of ardent advocacy of their cause : 
but a Protestant petition, as it was called, 
was a candid statement of facts, and con- 
tained no extrinsic matter, about which the 
meteor light of eloquence might play with 
corresponding effect. It asserted ancient 
principles, and solicited protection, Nu~ 
merically speaking, however, these were far 
more numerous than the other; they being 
seven hundred and twenty, whilst those in 
favour of the meditated concession were 
two hundred and twenty in number, leaving 
a numerical majority in fayour of the 
former of five hundred. The latter, itshould 
be remarked, included all those of the Ca- 
tholics ; and yet it was not unusual in 
that House to hear it roundly asserted, that 
the feeling of the public was in favour of 
the principle of concession. It was with a 
view to this subject that he wished a 
reference should in future be made, by 
weekly returns to the House, of the num- 
ber of petitions presented of either class, 
describing the number of signatures an- 
nexed to each petition, so as to enable the 
House to collect, as from a balance-sheet, 
the real sentiments of the nation upon this 
very important subject. It was true, 


perhaps, that this would not. give to the 
Protestant petitioners the ’vantage ground 
which, through their culpable remissness, 
they had lost; but it would, at least, place 
in their hands again the constitutional 
weapon of petition, and enable them, in 
the last resort, to save themselves from a 
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tame and disgraceful surrender. He moved, 
therefore, “ that a weekly return be laid on 
the table of this House, containing the 
names of all places in Great Britain from 
which Petitions for or against Roman Ca- 
tholics are forwarded to the House; and 
stating the number of signatures to each 
Petition, and the amount of the population 
of such places according tothe last census ; 
and that the first list shall include the 
petitions already presented.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he would address himself to the motion 
before the House rather than to the speech 
of the hon. member, on which there would 
be abundance of opportunities, on a fu- 
ture occasion, to comment, as well as to 
vindicate himself against the charge of in- 
timidation, from which the hon. member 
wished to rescue the administration by the 
intimidation of his motion. His objection 
to the motion was, that it was a deviation 
from the uniform practice of the House. 
He did not think that the number of the 
signatures to a petition formed the best 
criterion of the value of the opinions ex- 
pressed in it, or of the general sense of the 
country. Gentlemen who had experience 
in these matters, were aware of the manner 
in which petitions were got up, in particu- 
lar places for particular purposes; and, 
with every respect for the sentiments of the 
persons who had been connected with such 
transactions, he should state, that many 
instances occurred where parties had signed 
petitions, with the subject of which they 
could not be cognisant. Of what use 
were knowledge and information, if they 
did not tell in the value of opinions, and if 
we were to hold the sentiments of men of 
no information in the same degree of es- 
timation, as those of persons who had en- 
lightened their minds upon the subject on 
which they were to give their.judgments ? 
But the test which the hon. member pro- 
posed would have the effect of depriving 
his own petitions of the weight to which 
they might be otherwise entitled. His 
proposition was, to set down in one column 
the number of the petitioners, and in an 
opposite column the whole number of the 
population of the place. But if, for in- 
stance, he was to take a petition from the 
congregation of a Methodist chapel, which 
was situated in a district containing a po- 
pulation of forty thousand persons, the 
comparison which would be of necessity 
made upon such an occasion would have 
the effect of depriving the petition of the 
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respect to which it would be otherwise en- 
titled. Another instance which he should 
mention was that of a petition which had 
been presented to the House from an indi- 
vidual named John Joseph Stockdale, who 
was described as of the Opera-colonnade 
and parish of St. James, and who had 
prayed that the House would not make 
any concession of political power to the 
Roman Catholics. He did not mean to 
say any thing about the value of the senti- 
ments of this petitioner, but let the House 
see how totally Mr. John Joseph Stockdale 
would be destroyed if the proposition of 
the hon. member should be acceded to. 
Mr. John Joseph Stockdale would be a 
figure of one inopposition to sixty thousand 
persons who composed the population of 
the parish of St. James. By this plan, if 
carried into effect, the petitions of the clergy 
would be deprived of that weight to which 
he should always consider them entitled, 
from the learning and piety of the parties 
from whom they proceeded. His objec- 
tions to the proposed motion were, that 
the number of signatures was not a proper 
criterion of the sense of the country, and 
that, if the rule should be admitted in this 
case, the House could scarcely refuse to 
grant a similar motion in every other case, 
and, to admit it as a general rule would 
lead to the greatest inconvenience. Under 
these circumstances he felt it his duty to 
move the previous question. 

Mr. Trant said, he agreed with his right 
hon. friend, that the motion, if agreed to, 
would lead to much inconvenience as a 
general rule, and produce no advantage in 
his particular case. But, as to the opinion 
expressed by his right hon. friend, he 
should recommend him to abstain from 
giving expression to such opinions, as that 
the question which was soon to come 
before the House was one on which no 
man was competent to form a judgment, 
except the aristocratical portion of the 
community, and what was called men of 
talent. His right hon. friend would find 
that the mass of the people of England 
were now more generally educated than 
formerly ; and if his right hon. friend and 
his colleagues should not pay due atten- 
tion to the objections which had been 
made, and which would be made, by the 
people of England upon thesubject, it might 
lead to consequences ofthe most tremendous 
description. The hon. member here read 
an extract from a speech made by the late 
Mr, Canning upon the subject, in which 
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the right hon. gentleman had stated, that! taining, keeping in repair, or improving 
“this question ought never to be madea Turnpike Roads, as shall pass the. two 
government question, and that it never; Houses of parliament, and receive the 
could prosper unless it should finally work | royal assent; and to assure his majesty 
its way through the legislature and the that this House will make good the same.” 
country ; and that there was a great mass; Mr. Littleton expressed his approbation 
of inert resistance to it in the minds of, of the manner in which the right hon. 
the people of England.” This speech had | gentleman had acceded to the proposition 
been made not long ago, and Mr. Canning | which he had thought it his duty to make 








added upon that occasion, that the inert | 
mass of which he then spoke might be | 
very fearfully excited, if any attempt 
were made to force on the question. 
These words had at the time made a deep 
impression upon his mind, which had 
been increased by succeeding events. He 
hoped the prediction of Mr. Canning 
would not be fulfilled; but, if he had 
understood him rightly, he had intimated, 
that any attempt, such as was now about 
to be made, would produce greater evils 
than a divided cabinet or an unmanage- 
able House of Commons, or any of the 
other dangers which had been stated in 
justification of the course which was about 
to be adopted. 

Mr. O'Neil, in reply, observed, that he | 
had brought forward his motion because | 
some hon. members had forgotten the | 
pledges they had made on the hustings, | 
and he wished to show them, that though | 
they had changed, their constituents had ! 
not. He should give a proof of his rea- | 
diness to give way to the opinions of | 
others by not pressing his motion. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 





Turnpike Roap Birt Fers.| The 
standing order relating to Turnpike Road 
Bill Fees being read, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in a committee of the House, 
moved, 

“‘ That itis expedient, as far as possible, 
to relieve parties from the expenses attend- 
ant on applications to parliament for bills 


to continue or amend acts for making, |. 


maintaining, keeping in repair, andimprov- 
ing Turnpike Roads:—That antient legal 
fees are due and payable to the officers of 
parliament upon the different stages of 
such bills :—That an humble address be 
presented to his majesty, humbly to pray 
his majesty, that he will be graciously 
pleased to give directions, that there be 
issued, from time to time, such sums of 
money as may be sufficient to pay the 
fees due and payable to the officers of the 
parliament on all bills for continuing or 
amending any acts for making and main- 








during the last session. 
The resolutions were agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, February 27. 


Roman Carnotic Craims — Pert- 
TIONS FOR ANDAGAINST.| The Marquis 
of Downshire said, he had, some evenings 
since, presented a petition relative to the 
Roman Catholic claims, purporting to come 
from Alderman Watson of Limerick, which 
it now turned out was not a true petition 
from that individual, but a mere hoax. 
As he had no knowledge at the time that 
it was a hoax, he had only discharged 
a public duty in presenting the petition to 
the House. He had no knowledge what- 
ever of the person who drew up the peti- 
tion, or of his hand-writing. He had 
written to the individual from whom the 
petition was supposed to come, and who 
he understood was a very respectable man, 
informing him that he had fulfilled his 


| wish in presenting the petition; but he 


had received a letter yesterday, and another 
to-day, denying that any such petition had 
been sent; and certainly the hand-writing 
of these letters was very different from 
that of the petition. Such a trick, he 
believed, was a breach of privilege; and 
he was extremely sorry that he had been at 
all mixed up with the transaction. Having 
said thus much, he should leave the 
business with their lordships. 

The Earl of Limerick said, that when 
the petition was read in that House, he 
was fully impressed with the idea that it 
was a forgery. The worthy alderman 
was made to state in the petition, that he 
had always been adverse to the Roman 
Catholic claims, which certainly was the 
fact; but the petition further set forth, 
that he had changed his opinion, and that 
for the most extraordinary reason. It 
was perfectly true, that, in former times, 
instances had occurred of men changing 
their opinion, but he never knew any indi- 
vidual guilty of such profligacy as to declare 
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that he had changed his opinion to please 
the ministers of the day. Yet such was 
the statement which the worthy alderman 
was supposed to have made. It was set 
forth in the mock petition, that he sup- 
posed the ministers of the day had changed 
their opinion, and therefore he had altered 
his. This was so extraordinary an avowal, 
that he confessed he did not believe any 
man could make it, and therefore he had 
thought, from the first, that the petition 
was aforgery. Having stated thus much, 
he would read a letter which he had re- 
ceived from the worthy alderman, from 
which the House would at once perceive 
that the petition was a tissue of falsehood 
and misrepresentation. The noble earl 
then read the letter, in which the writer 
observed, that some persons had been 
amusing themselves by playing off a hoax 
at his expense. He denied that he had 
sent any petition to parliament, and de- 
clared that, during his whole life, he had 
been opposed to the Roman Catholic 
claims, and nothing had occurred to induce 
him to change his opinion. The noble 
earl proceeded to say, that he considered 
this as by no means a trifling matter. The 
dignity of the House was concerned ; and 
it was incumbent on their lordships to take 
some steps to protect their dignity. He 
wished to refer the consideration of the 
subject to the noble and learned lord on 
the woolsack. He had no motion to pro- 
pose to the House, but he thought that he 
was only doing his duty to their lordships 
in calling their attention to the subject. 
The Lord Chancellor said, when the 
petition was read, he thought it was quite 
obvious, from the nature of its contents, 
that it was a forgery. It appeared to him 
to have been intended as an insult to the 
dignity of that House. The noble mar- 
quis, however, not knowing but that it was 
a veritable petition, thought he had no 
alternative, but to present it to the House. 
As the noble earl did not mean to follow 
up his observations by any motion, he 
begged leave to state the course that had 
been taken on similar occasions. It was 
customary on these occasions to appoint a 
select committee to investigate the affair, 
and to endeavour to find out the individual 
who had written the document. The 
House afterwards inflicted such punish- 
ment, or censure, as was commensurate 
with the offence. He should therefore 
move, ‘* That a peer in his place having 
declared that he had received a letter 
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denying that a certain petition, presented 
to this House, had come from the party 
whose name was thereunto subscribed, a 
select committee be appointed to examine 
into the said complaint, and report to the 
House thereon.” The motion was agreed 
to, and a committee appointed. 

The Earl of Guilford presented a peti- 
tion from Dover, signed by one thousand 
five hundred and sixty persons, which 
number included the principal inhabitants 
of that town. The petitioners declared 
that, in their opinion, the Roman Catholic 
religion was wholly irreconcilable with 
religious libeity, and with the safety of the 
established church. 

The Earl of Darnley observed, that the 
petition did not speak the sense of all the 
inhabitants of Dover. So far from that 
being the case, he could state, from his 
own knowledge, that a great number of 
the freeholders of that town had signed 
the petition in favour of the Catholic 
claims. 

Lord King said, that the feelings of the 
petitionersseemed tobe wonderfully excited, 
and their fears greatly alarmed, lest con- 
cession to the Catholics should be the 
means of overturning the constitution in 
church and state. Now, he would show 
to their lordships whence all this horror 
and dread of Popery came. They were 
all derived from one source: all the no- 
Popery petitions derived their horrors 
from the same fountain. They might all 
be discovered in a little book called “The 
Protestant Almanack, for 1680,” about 
two years after Titus Oates had been 
founding his Brunswick clubs. He would 
just read a passage or two to show the 
feelings of that time, which he was sorry 
to say appeared to be revived in the pre- 
sent. He believed that those tales were 
handed down by tradition from one old 
woman to another; and, in truth, they 
were only fit to frighten old women. The 
first tale he would call their lordships’ 
attention to was, that ‘“‘ Pope Sylvester 
sold himself to the Devil and worshipped 
him; that he kept his father’s concubine 
and several others; that he constantly 
dined with those harlots; that he ravished 
wives and widows who came to consult 
him; that he made bishops of ten years 
old; that he put out his father’s eyes, and 
mutilated the cardinals in a manner to which 
he could not allude more particularly.” 
Another tale was, that “ some hundred years 
since, a Mrs. Gilbers, a Dutch woman, 
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found her way to Douay, where she picked 
up a little latin; that, assuming male at- 
tire, she became Pope; and that she 
brought forth a child on her way to 
church.” These were the sort of stories 
which created so much terror in former 


days, and he believed they had their full effect | 


yet. The Almanack was full of similar 
tales, and he was very much disposed to 
make it a present to some of the Bruns- 
wick clubs. It was extraordinary that 
people could be imposed upon by such 
follies as these. 

The Earl of Longford presented three 
etitions against further concessions to the 
oman Catholics. The noble and learned 

lord opposite (Plunkett) had on the preced- 
ing evening advised him, when con- 
cessions were granted to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, to retire from public life, as 
a disappointed and defeated politician. 
When he considered on what ground that 
advice was given, and that the situation 
of that noble lord was so different from 
his own, that noble lord not being in the 
list of disappointed, defeated, or unfortu- 
nate politicians, his advice to the noble 
lord would be, to persevere—to go on. 
The noble and learned lord, after some 
able forensic flourishes, which perfectly 
accorded with his professional character, 
suddenly took an aquatic excursion. The 
noble lord had told him that, after veering 
about, he was caught in the chops of 
Concession. Thank God, however, he was 
not in the whirlpool of Popery. But what 
did the noble and learned lord do? He 
bore up for port Popery; but it was so 
fenced in by the bar or boom of the Pro- 
testant constitution, that the noble and 
learned lord would not be able to 
enter it, and would be obliged to cast 
anchor on the holding-ground of peerage. 
The noble and learned lord had observed, 
that he had a custom of looking at things 
all on one side. He knew that in this 
case he did look to one side; because that 
side was in favour of the constitution, 
while the other sought the subversion of 
it. The noble lord had thought proper to 
say, that the Protestant associations were 
equally dangerous and lawless as the Ca- 
tholic Association. Butthe principles and 
the conduct of each were diametrically 
Opposite. Men who were equal to the 
noble and learned lord in a knowledge of 
his profession, held that the Protestant 
associations were not dangerous or lawless. 
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Ireland had satisfied neither party. When 
the bill of 1825, for suppressing the Ca- 
tholic Association was sent over to Ireland, 
the country was greatly deceived; for 
that which was to crush the Association 
was found inoperative. What did the 
loyal party say ?-—Why, that the bill was 
framed by Mr. Ignoramus Plunkett, in such 
amanner as to be ofno use. At the time 
of the Union with Ireland, certain pro-« 
phecies had been uttered by the noble and 
learned Jord, with respect to the result of 
that event, which had not been fulfilled, 
and he should not be surprised if the noble 
lord’s last prophecy shared the same fate. 
Notwithstanding all this, he would say, 
that he held in the highest respect the 
talents and character of the noble and 
learned lord. 

Lord Plunkett said, he wished to ad- 
dress a very few words to their lordships. 
He, with unaffected good humour, thanked 
the noble lord for the kindness with which 
he concluded his observations, and could 
assure their lordships, that the previous 
part of the noble lord’s speech, which was 
not exactly distinguished by the same 
spirit of kindness, did not make any im- 
pression on his temper. He would not 
follow the noble lord through all his 
observations; still less would he go 
through his own history, from the Union 
with Ireland down to the present time. 
All he should say was, that if so insigni- 
ficant a subject happened to occupy the 
attention of the noble lord, he would not 
shrink from an investigation of his conduct. 
But the noble lord had thought fit to go 
into the debate, or rather conversation, of 
last night. He supposed the noble lord 
was not prepared yesterday to answer what 
was stated in the ordinary way, and con- 
ceived that he was entitled to pay off one 
gale before another became due. The 
noble lord had come forward, the other night 
with a speech, in which he charged a 
public officer, that officer being on his 
oath, with neglect of his duty. That 
charge had been replied to, and an oppor- 
tunity for an immediate answer was given 
to the noble lord. The noble lord, how- 
ever, did not avail himself of that oppor- 
tunity, but had employed the interim that 
had passed since yesterday, in preparing 
a speech filled with very sharp sarcasm, 
and very high-seasoned metaphor. He 
did not wish to mar the metaphor of the 
noble lord, or to attempt to criticise it; 
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from the noble lord to which he felt it 
necessary to advert. The noble lord had 
said, that the bill of 1825 had received 
one name from the Orangemen, and ano- 
ther from the Catholics, and that it had 
entitled him to the disapprobation of both 
parties in Ireland. Now, he had never 
belonged to any party or political associ- 
ation. He denounced the Catholic Asso- 
ciation when in the zenith of their power, 
and he did not shrink from denouncing 
the Brunswickers in the present period of 
their fluttering existence. Next to the 
praise of both parties, the most gratifying 
testimony which an honest public man 
should wish for was, the censure of both 
parties; and that test had been afforded 
to his public conduct. Notwithstanding 
what had fallen from the noble lord, he 
adhered to the sentiment which he had 
expressed in regard to the Brunswick clubs. 
What would have been the consequence of 
the kind of assistance which the noble 
lord offered to the Government, on the 
part of these unconstitutional associations ? 
He would answer—bloodshed. Thearmed 
parties in the country were approaching to 
the encounter, when the government, by 
its timely interference, averted the dread- 
ful evils of a civil war. If he were dis-. 
posed to make any difference between 
those two societies, which were both equal- 
ly unconstitutional, he would say that 
those were more excusable whose violent 
proceedings originated from the pressure of 
grievous wrongs, than those who resorted 
toseditionand violence to supportan odious 
monopoly. Much that was condemnable 
might have occurred in the Catholic Asso- 
ciation; but it was to be remembered, 
that the Roman Catholic Association had 
never taken arms in their hands to violate 
the public peace. He would therefore 
maintain, that the Brunswick clubs had 
been far more mischievous than the Ca- 
tholic Association. No doubt, many 
violent speeches, had been made in the Ca- 
tholic Association, but it had never 
exhibited the violence and treason of the 
Brunswick clubs. He should not expose 
himself to the imputation of bad taste, by 
continuing this episode, In consequence 
of the observations which had been made 
by the noble lord on a former occasion, he 
owed it to himself and to the public to 
come down to that House and defend him- 
self. The noble lord was at perfect liberty 
to renew the discussion whenever he 
pleased. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, Feb. 27. 


MINUTES.—Mr. Stuart Wort ey brought in a Bill to 
authorize the sale of Game, and to alter the qualification 
for taking and killing Game in England, which was read 
a first time.—Sir HENryY PARNELL moved for Copies of 
Mr. TeLForD’s Reports, Plans, and Estimates for impro- 
ving the road from London to Liverpool which were ordered. 
Lorp LowrHer moved for an Account to 5th Jan. 1829, of 
all monies reeeived and expended for carrying into execu- 
tion the 7th Geo. 4. c. 77, for the improvement of Charing 
Cross; which was ordered.—In a committee on the London 
Bridge Acts, the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER moved 
** That the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury be 
authorized to advance and lend to the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men and Commons, of the City of London, if they shall 
think fit, such sums of money towards the defraying the 
expenses of making approaches to London Bridge, as the 
said Commissioners shall think proper, upon security being 
given for the repayment of the same with interest, upon 
such terms and conditions as the said Commissioners shall 
direct and appoint,” which was agreed to.—Mr. KENNEDY 
moved, ‘‘ that a select Committee be appointed to consider 
and give effect to the recommendation contained in the 
Report of the Select Committee on the Law of Entail in 
Scotland, which was presented to this House on the 9th of 
June last; which was agreed to and a Committee appointed. 
—The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuer brought in a 
bill to enable the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt to grant Life Annuities for terms of years ; 
which was read a first time. 


Sirk Trave.] Mr. Fyler presented 
a petition from the directors of the poor in 
the parishes of the Holy Trinity and St. 
Michael’s in Coventry, against the reduc- 
tion of duty on foreign manufactured Silk 
goods. The hon. member observed, that 
there existed great distress amongst the 
persons engaged in that trade in Coventry 
and several other parts of the country. 
He regretted that he was not in his place 
when the hon. member for Cheshire had 
addressed the House on this subject, as he 
could have borne testimony to the great 
extent of the distress in which persons in 
that trade were at present involved. He 
rose for the purpose of saying, that if some 
other member did not move for the appoint- 
ment of a committee on this subject, he 
himself would undertake the task. 1t was 
not a want of zeal forthe interests of his 
constituents which prevented him from 
having done so before now; but he felt 
that until one great question which occu- 
pied so much the mind of the public was 
disposed of, any other question, however 
important, would not meet that deliberate 
consideration which its merits might 
demand; though it could not be denied 
that a subject which involved the sub- 
sistence of nearly half a million of men, 
a large portion of them in the metropolis, 
deserved the most serious consideration. 
Another reason why he had not introduced 
a motion for a committee was, that he did 
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not wish to do it in the absence of the 
President of the Board of Trade, who had 
not yet taken his seat in that House. 

Mr. G. Robinson said, that great distress 
existed in the Silk Trade. Though he was 
not prepared to say it arose wholly from 
the late measures, he had no doubt it was 
greatly aggravated by them. After mature 
deliberation, his opinion was in favour of a 
committee of inquiry. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Roman Catuortic Criaims—Peri- 
TIONS FOR AND aAGAINnsT.] Mr. C. 
Pallmer presented a petition from Kings- 
ton-upon-Thames, against any further con- 
cessions to the Roman‘Catholics. It was 
most numerously and respectably signed, 
and he could assure the House that it was 
the spontaneous expression of the feeling of 
the petitioners. There was a counter- 
petition to be presented from the same 
place, of equal respectability, but he must 
say that it did not bear so large a portion 
of signatures; and he thought that the 
difference of numbers was a matter of vast 
importance as to the question at issue ; 
namely, whether the Parliament should or 
should not alter the fundamental constitu- 
tion of the country, against the sense of a 
decided majority of the people. 

Mr. W. J. Denison, as he was commis- 
sioned to present the counter-petition which 
had been alluded to, begged leave to ask 
his hon. colleague one question. He 
agreed that the petition presented by his 
hon. colleague was more numerously, but 
he denied that it was more respectably 
signed, than the one in his possession. 
The question he would ask the hon. member 
was, whether he was aware that the petition 
he had presented had been signed by se- 
veral of those juvenile statesmen who had 
been alluded to last night? If that were 
the case, he certainly should not on that 
account object to the petition. He had 
every wish to throw the doors of that 
House wide open, that the opinions of all 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects might be 
heard. It appeared, however, that some 
of the fair sex, as well as the charity boys, 
had attached their names to the petition. 
These facts proved, that the schoolmaster 
was abroad with a vengeance. 

Mr. C. Pallmer said, that his hon. col- 
league was the last person from whom he 
should have expected to have heard a com- 
plaint of the schoolmaster being abroad. 
On looking into the petition, he certainly 
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discovered the names of several females ; 
but they were female householders, and he 
would ask the House whether a female 
householder, feeling an interest in the 
religious institutions of the country, had 
not aright to petition parliament to uphold 
those constitutions. Subtracting, however, 
the female names from the petition, there 
was still a majority in favour of his petition 
in the proportion of four to one. It was 
not in his power to discover by their names, 
as in the case of the females, whether any 
charity children had or had not signed the 
petition: but he wished to state, in justi- 
fication of these poor children, that the 
town from which the petition came owed 
all its charities to the bounty of Queen 
Elizabeth. It might, therefore, be some 
excuse for these boys, if any had signed 
the petition, that they were brought up 
under the bounty of that great patroness 
of the reformed religion. 

Lord Tullamore said, that when he saw 
it was the determination of ministers to 
stifle the expression of the public voice, 
and to throw ridicule on petitions against 
granting further power to the Roman 
Catholics, —when he found that improper 
motives were attributed to those who pre- 
sented those petitions, he looked with 
constitutional jealousy on men who pursued 
such a line of conduct. After what a 
minister of the Crown had stated last 
night, that the lower orders ought not to 
petition, the tocsin of alarm ought to be 
sounded. He repelled with indignation, 
the charge brought against himself and 
those hon. gentlemen who entertained the 
same opinions with him as to the Catholic 
claims, that their conduct was base, fac- 
tious, and infamous; and if such an accu- 
sation were made, he should look to a high 
commentator on the British constitution 
for his justification. That commentator 
had stated, that the only manner in which 
the people could be made to serve in the 
government, with benefit to themselves, 
was, not by interfering, but by influencing ; 
the power of the people was not when they 
struck, but when they kept in awe. 

Mr. Alderman Waztthman said, he was 
disposed to regard the right of the people 
to petition with the greatest reverence, 
but he thought the adopting of arts and 
misrepresentations to get up petitions, 
was a violation of that right. He had no 
objection to boys or females signing pe- 
titions ; but, as he walked along the streets 
of the city, he had seen placards inviting 
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the people to sign petitions against the 
Roman Catholics, and he had seen old 
women of the worst description, sign them 
without being asked one question. If 
public opinion was to be collected, it 
should be where men could show them- 
selves, and where objections could be 
publicly stated, and explanations given. 
But these hole and corner people, with 
their placards, such as were to be seen 
in the streets of London, appeared to 
him so grossly to violate the legitimate 
right of petitioning, that he almost 
doubted whether such petitions ought to 
be received. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
to answer the statement made by a noble 
lord, that he had last night asserted, that 
no value could be placed upon petitions 
from the lower orders. He had never said 
any such thing. He was answering an 
hon. member who was of opinion, that 
the number of the signatures to a petition 
greatly enhanced its value. That he had 
denied; but he had never asserted, that 
the people at large were not fully entitled 
to express their sentiments to parliament. 

General Gascoyne believed that the 
practice of tampering with men to sign 
petitions was not entirely on one side. He 
understood that a petition had been got 
up in favour of the Catholic claims in the 
vestry-room of one of the parishes in the 
hon. alderman’s ward, and that men had 
been offered a pot of beer each to sign it. 

Alderman Waithman said, it was un- 
known to him that a petition had been set 
on foot in any parish of his ward; and he 
did not believe that there was, for the 
people there always acted openly. 

Mr. Mildmay thought, that the petitions 
should be examined, not to see whether 
boys signed them, but how they were got 
up. He understood that the basest means 
had been adopted to influence the people 
to sign anti-Catholic petitions in the city 
he represented. Exciting placards had 
been exhibited, one of which ran as 
follows :—‘‘ The King,—our true Protest- 
ant King,—had declared within the last 
forty-eight hours, that he still entertains 
the same opinion on the Catholic question 
as he did in 1827, and if his faithful peo- 
ple rally round the throne, the slightest 
inroad will not be made upon the consti- 
tution.” All this was known to be false 
by the respectable part of the people, but 
it might be taken for true by the ignorant ; 
who were thus taught to believe that their 





monarch was base enough to turn round 
on his ministers and to overthrow that 
great measure, which he had advised par- 
liament to deliberate upon. The using 
the name of the sovereign in this way, was 
base indeed. He believed there was a 
great change of opinion throughout the 
country, on the subject of the Catholic 
question. He had always voted for Ca- 
tholic emancipation, and by so doing had 
offended his constituents; but he under- 
stood, that they were now disposed to 
place full confidence in his majesty’s 
ministers, and he should have no fear of 
the result if he had to canvass the city 
to-morrow. 

Sir C. Cole stated, that the people of 
the county he represented, (Glamorgan- 
shire), were disposed to rest satisfied until 
they saw what the measure was which 
ministers proposed to bring forward; but 
within a few days some emissaries had 
been sent over from the opposite shore, 
who had published the most violent pla- 
cards, calling upon the people to sign a 
petition against the Catholics. He thought 
it highly disgraceful to those who sent 
over these emissaries. 

Lord J. Russell said, he would take the 
present opportunity to ask a question of 
some importance of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The right hon. gentleman was 
aware that there was an order of the 
House for a call on Thursday next. The 
noble lord who moved for that call, had 
stated that he would not press it, until the 
day on which ministers should bring for- 
ward the measure they had in contempla- 
tion with respect to the Roman Catholics. 
Now, before the House adjourned, it would 
be convenient to know whether that call 
was likely to take effect on Thursday, or 
whether it would be deferred to a later 
period. 

The Chanceilor of the Exchequer stated, 
that it was the intention of some one 
member of his majesty’s government, on 
behalf of that government, to make on 
Thursday next an explanation to the 
House of the nature of the measure which 
his majesty’s government had in contem- 
plation, with respect to the removal of the 
disabilities affecting the Roman Catholics. 

Lord Milton presented a petition from 
Sheffield, in favour of Catholic emancipa- 
tion. He said, that the meeting at which 
the petition was resolved on had been 
regularly convened by the authorities of 
the place. It was attended by between 
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six thousand and eight thousand persons, {in order to get up petitions against the 
and the petition was signed by upwards | Catholics in Hull. He had received g 
of seven thousand. Thiswas a proof, that | letter from a friend which stated, that per- 
when the question was fairly stated to|sons were posted at shop-doors, like 
great bodies of the people, they did not | barkers at mock auctions, to solicit 'signa- 
feel that indisposition to it which was | tures. One of these men had asked some 
generally supposed. sailors to sign the petition, and when they 

Mr. Marshall said, that the petition had | hesitated he said, ‘« My lads, do you want 
not been carried about for signatures. The | the Catholics to take your wages and cut 
feeling in favour of the Catholics was not your throats?” The sailors still hesitated ; 
confined to Sheffield. He had had the when he said, “Ifyou do not sign, your 
honour to preside over a meeting held at wages will be taken away, and your throats 
Leeds, at which sixteen thousand persons cut.” The celebrated Letter of a noble 
were present; and on that occasion, a lord was placarded on the walls of the town. 
petition, praying for the removal of all In another placard it was stated, that the 
civil disabilities imposed on account of consequence of emancipation would be the 
religious opinions, was carried by a decided having of a Popish king anda Popish par- 
majority, notwithstanding the efforts of liament. A copy of the declaration of the 
the Leeds Brunswick club. | mutineers at the Nore, in 1798, was like- 

Mr. S. Wortley said, he‘believed that in | wise placarded. What that had to do 
Sheffield and other large towns inthe north, ' with the Catholic question he could not 
opinions were nicely balanced, with regard conceive. He believed, that if such extra- 
to the question of emancipation, but ordinary influences as those to which he 
throughout the county the numerical ma- had adverted were not called into action, 
jority and popular clamour were certainly there would be but few petitions against 
opposed to it. | the Catholic claims. 

Mr. Denison presented a petition from’ Mr. O’Neil said, he would contend, 
Kingston-on-Thames, in favour of eman- that the majority of his constituents were 
cipation. He said, that the persons who adverse to concession to the Roman Ca- 
had signed it, though not so numerous, tholics; and, asa proof of it, referred to the 
were quite as respectable as those who had fact, that at the last election, he had been 
signed the petition presented by his hon. placed five hundred a head on the second 
colleague. In his opinion, there would be day’s poll, solely with reference to his 
no peace for the empire if emancipation opinions, as contrasted with those of his 
was not carried. He thought that the hon. colleague, on this very question. It 
safety of the Protestant institutions de- was a conviction of the sentiments of the 
pended on conciliation, not on coercion; people in this respect, which prevented 
on admission, not on exclusion. Justice his hon. colleague from being chaired on 
had not been done to the two statesmen | that occasion in the town where he resided. 
who had placed the question on its present ; With respect to the letter which his hon. 
footing. He trusted that the right hon. | colleague had read, little weight ought to 
Secretary for the Home Department would , be attached to an anonymous communi- 
be returned for Oxford by a triumphant cation; but if any parties had impressed 
mnajority. Between the emperor Napoleon ; upon the minds of the people of that town 
and the duke of Wellington there was , the danger of having a Popish king, was 
this difference ;—the former used all his not that danger made out by what they 
power to forge chains for mankind; the , had recently witnessed? They had seen a 
latter employed his power in releasing his | Popish parliament and a Popish treasury, 
fellow-countrymen from the chains which | and the money of the Irish people collect- 
had been imposed on them in darker ages. |ed to supply that treasury. ‘They were, 

Mr. Sykes presented a petition from | then, he contended, justified in pointing 
Hull in favour of emancipation. He ex-! out other dangers, which they might ap- 
pressed his surprise that his hon. colleague | prehend. ‘ 
should, on a former night, have contra- 
dicted the statement he had made, that| ImpressmENT oF SEAMEN.] On the 
the majority of the inhabitants were fa- | order of the day for going into a commit- 
vourably inclined to emancipation. He | tee on the Navy Estimates, 
repeated that such was the fact. The{ Mr. Robinson said, that he wished to 
most undue means had been resorted to,! take that opportunity of asking whether 
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it was the intention of the Admiralty to 
introduce any measure for abolishing the | 
system of the Impressment of Seamen ? 
He was one of those who were fully aware 
of the delicacy of the question; but the 
present system appeared to him so incon- 
sistent with personal freedom, and so re- 
pugnant to the spirit of the people, that 
nothing short of a conviction of its abso- 
lute necessity could make him for a mo- 
ment concur in its continuance. It was 
not only as it affected the persons of the 
sailors themselves, but as it affected the 
interests of the commercial classes of this 
country, that it was of great and vital im- 
portance. He had always thought, that 
if no plan could be adopted to do away 
with the whole system, it was worth while 
to consider if it could not be altered and | 
amended. As a mercantile man he could | 
state, that the system was most injurious 
to the commercial interests. - It not 
only compelled ship-owners to pay sailors 
@ most enormous rate of wages — more | 
especially in trading to the colonies, | 
or to places abroad, where our squadrons 
were stationed—but it obliged them to pay | 
large sums under the name of “ run mo- | 
ney,” in consequence of having their sea- | 
men liable to be impressed at any part of | 
the voyage. He objected to the system | 
altogether, but most especially to that part 
of it which vested the power in the hands 
of inferior officers, without putting them 
under the control of any superior com- 
mander on the station where they hap- 
pened to be. That power was often most 
injuriously exercised where there was but 
one vessel on the station; and he, there- 
fore, thought that if the government could — 
not get rid of the evil altogether, it was 
worthy of their consideration, whether they 
could not alter the present mode of ad- 
ministering the power, and place it in the 
hands of high and responsible officers ; and 
not allow any petty officer to impress 
sea'nen from merch int vessels either at sea 
orin port. He requested the right hon. 
gentleman to state, what were the inten- 
tions of government upon this subject. | 
Sir George Clerk said, that the hon. | 
member could not expect that, in a Com- | 
mittee of Supply, he was prepared to go 
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was aware that, during peace, that mode 
of manning the royal navy was never re- 
sorted to but in extreme cases, and that 
in war it was only employed when ne- 


cessity required it. He would add, how- 


ever, that regulations had. been already 


made and were in progress, which would 
contribute so much to the, comfort of the 
seamen, that there was little chance of its 
being resorted to even in time of war, as 
there was every probability that a sufficient 
supply of men could in future be obtained 
without it. At the same time, so much 
depended on the government being able, 
in cases of emergency, to put forth the 
whole naval strength of the country, that 
it would not be wise to give up the power 
which they possessed, of compelling the 
services of commercial seamen. 

Mr, Hume said, that although he con- 


curred with the hon, member, he thought 


that the moment for going into the Navy 


_ Estimates was not the proper one for its 
_ discussion. 


The subject was one of such 
great importance as to deserve to be con- 
sidered separately ; and if the hon. mem- 
ber would fix a day, he should be happy 
to support his view of it. 


Navy Estimates.] The House having 
resolved itself into the Committee, 

Sir George Clerk said, that in sub- 
mitting the Navy Estimates for the pre- 
sent year, it afforded him great satisfaction 
to be able to state, that there was a con- 
siderable reduction in the amount of ex- 
pense, as compared with the last year. 


' He could assure the committee, that the 


Admiralty had devoted its utmost atten- 
tion to all the departments, connected with 
the navy, with the view to reduction 
wherever it was practicable. The result 
was, that a very considerable reduction 
had been made in many of the Civil 
Departments, and measures were in pro- 
gress which would enable them to an- 
nounce a still greater reduction in the en-- 
suing year; but hon. members must be 
aware, that where many of those estab- 


_lishments had existed so long, and were 


so intimately connected with the manage- 
ment of the naval business, it was neces- 
sary to proceed with caution, lest, by ill- 


into the question of the impressment of judged reduction, they might create a 
seamen. 
hon. member's information, that certainly | 
the Admiralty had no intention of bringing | 
forward any plan for the abolition of im- | 
pressment altogether. | 


The hon, member 


He would however state, for the , greater evil than that which they sought 


to remove. For himself and his hon. 
colleagues he would say, that they had 
bestowed the most diligent attention on 
every department in its most minute details; 
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nor would their attention be remitted, 
until they should have brought each to the 
lowest scale of reduction, consistent with | 
the maintenance of a naval force, sufficient | 
for the exigences of the country. Not- | 
withstanding that the force to be kept up | 
during the present year was the same in | 
numerical amount in several of the civil | 
branches, there had been reductions which | 
would diminish the expense this year up- 
wards of 100,000/., as compared with the 
last.—It would now be his duty to go 
through the various estimates, and to call 
the attention of the committee to the 
items which had been altered, and the 
consequent increase of some and diminu- 
tion of others, and to explain the reasons 
why those reductions now made had been 
effected, and what were those that were in 
progress. In the first place, the amount 
of force to be kept up was, as he had 
already stated, the same this year as the 
last. The circumstance which required 
a considerable naval force in the east of 
Europe, and which had last year rendered | 
an increase of our naval force necessary, 
were still the same. In that quarter and , 
in other stations abroad, it was necessary | 
to the maintenance of the honour of the 
British flag, and to protect our commercial | 
interests. The force employed for this 
purpose was as low as it could be for such 
an object, and not greater than that | 
of other powers on similar service. It 
was necessary for him to explain the ap- 
parent increase which had been made in 
the rate of seamen’s wages, which were in 
the estimates at 3s. per man per month 
higher than the last year. It would be in 
the recollection of those hon. members 
who had sat in the Finance Committee, 
that when the Comptroller of the Navy 
was examined before the committee, he 
stated that the amount for wages was 
lower than in 1827. The deficiency in 
wages in other years was made up in the 
account of stores—so much of “ slops” 
being allowed to each, and charged 
against their wages. It occurred to him 
that it would simplify the accounts to have 
the whole amount of wages put under one 
head. Thus the amount appearing under 
the head of “stores” was considerably 
reduced, and a corresponding amount was 
added to the charge for wages; though 
there was, in fact, no real addition to the 
wages, the object of the change being to 
put each account in its most simple form. 
The amount of this apparent increase of 
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3s. per man per month for wages was 
59,000/.; but the amount of the charge 
for stores was reduced in the same pro- 
portion. ‘The next item was the charge 
for victualling the navy. That had in- 
creased, in consequence of the increased 
price of flour, and had created a necessity 
for adding ls. per month per man. This, 
with the addition of the 3s. per head on 


the rate ef wages, made this branch 


78,000. greater than it was in the last 
year, still by reductions in other branches, 
there would be a reduction on the 
whole of 117,000/. as compared with the 
last year. With respect to the public 
offices in London, there was no diminution, 
but some increase of expense. This 
would be seen in the vote for contingencies. 
There were many nautical surveys in pro- 
gress in different parts of the world, and 
the engraving and publication of Charts, 
which had thus become necessary for the 
information of the public, had necessarily 
created a considerable expense. The 
committee were aware, that, by an act 


passed last year, the Board of Longitude 


was abolished. The expense of this Board 
consisted of the charge of 100/. a-year 


| each for five commissioners. There was 


also 1002. a-year to the Astronomer Royal; 
there were likewise three gentlemen of 
eminent scientific acquirements who were 
engaged at 100/. a-year each. When the 


Board of Longitude was put down, the 


Admiralty thought it would be proper to 
retain the services of those gentlemen at 
their former salaries—to act as a council, 
whose advice might be resorted to on ques- 


| tions of science connected with the public 


service ; and when he named the gentle- 


/men whose services were thus engaged, 


the committee would admit that none 
stood higher in scientific attainments. 
The act limited the choice to members of 
the Council of the Royal Society, as that 
would afford the best chance of giving 
men fully qualified for the service required. 
The names of the gentlemen selected were 
Dr. Young, captain Sabine, and that emi- 
nent chemist Mr. Faraday. When the 
late President of the Royal Society was 
residing in this country he was in daily 
communication with the Admiralty on 
scientific matters. That advantage would 
be continued by the appointments of which 
he had just spoken. One of the gentle- 
men now employed, was engaged in 
making experiments in the manufacture 
of glass used in telescopes. Under 
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these circumstances it was not supposed 
that the committee would object to so 
small a sum to retain the valuable services 
of these gentlemen. In the estimates 
of late years, the sum of 1,000/. had been 
voted to enable the Admiraltyto give rewards 
to those who had made any useful discove- 
ries, and to pay the expenses that might 
be required in making the experiments. 
These were usually superintended by the 
Board of Longitude, or the Council of the 
Royal Society; but in future that charge 
would chiefly devolve on the three gentle- 
men he had named.—The next subject to 
which he would advert was the Navy Pay- 
office. In consequence of recent defalca- 
tions which had occurred in that office, the 


serious attention of the Admiralty had | 


been bestowed on it, with the view of 
placing it on such a footing as to prevent 


( COMMONS, ] 











the facility of any defalcations in future; | 


but the committee were aware that the 
duties of the office of paymaster of the 
navy were regulated by act of parliament, 


sary for that purpose must be by legisla- 
tive enactment, and a measure for that 
purpose would be submitted to the House 
in a short time. Some regulations would 
also be introduced, with respect to the 
civil establishment at Greenwich Hospital 
which would undergo a minute inquiry, 
with a view to prevent frauds similar to 
that which had Leen recently committed 
there ; but this must also be done by legis- 
lative enactment. It was in contempla- 
tion to make some change with respect to 
the payment of pensions; which would be 
transferred to the office of the Treasurer 
of the Navy. In the Navy Pay-office it 
was proposed to make some reductions. 
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parliament to give it effect: for, in conse- 
quence of the reduction, it would be né- 
cessary to bring in a bill similar to that 
brought in some years ago, when the num- 
ber of the lords of the Admiralty was re- 
duced, to enable the signature of two of 
the commissioners to have the same force 
which the signature of three of them had 
at present.—In the Victualling-office it 
was proposed to reduce one commissioner. 
It was impossible to carry the reduction 
further in this department, owing to the 
miscellaneous nature of the duties which 
it had to perform. It had to superintend 
the furnishing, not only of all provisions, 
but of all the medical stores used in the 
navy. It was therefore necessary to pro- 
vide for the occasional absence, not only 
of the medical, but of the professional 
commissioners, who had to superintend 
these distinct departments. The board, as 
at present constituted, consisted of a chair- 


| man, deputy-chairman, and five commis- 


There were at present in that office, be- | 


sides the comptroller of the navy, with a 
salary of 2,000/. a year, two surveyors, and 
five commissioners, with 1,000/. a year 
each. 
number of the whole to six. An altera- 
tion was also proposed with respect to the 
clerks, with a view to prevent the increase 
of superannuation allowances. To effect 
this it was intended to fill up vacancies as 
they occurred, from the list of supernu- 
meraries, who would be perfectly satisfied 
with the increased pay, without being en- 
titled to superannuations. By this means 


a gradual and effective reduction of charge 
would be created. The reduction of the 
number of the commissioners of the navy 
would require the authority of an act of 


It was intended to reduce the | 


sioners, and their salaries had been reduced 


and any alterations which might be neces- to 5,000/._ The committee of finance had 


said, that a further reduction might be 


made in this department. It was easy to 
say so, but he must remind the committee, 
that in all reductions which related to such 
important branches of the public service, 
it was requisite to act with caution, lest, 
by making an inconsiderate reduction, a 
greater expenditure should ultimately be 
incurred by the public. He trusted, how- 
ever, that before the navy estimates were 
submitted for consideration next year, he 
should be able to make such a reduction 
in this branch of them as would meet the 
cordial approbation of the committee.— 
The charge for wages to artificers and la- 
bourers employed in the yards at home 
was reduced this year, when compared 
with the charge of last, by 10,000/. The 
sum voted for this estimate last year was 
490,000/.; the sum proposed to be voted 
this year was 480,000/. He had already 


stated, in accounting for the apparent in- 





crease in the charge for the wages of men 
afloat, that it was occasioned by the trans- 
fer to the head of wages of a part of thé 
expenditure, which was before included 
under the head of stores. Though there 
was an apparent saving this year under the 
head of stores, to the amount of 90,0002., 
it was not to be forgotten, that 60,0007. of 
it was occasioned by its being transferred 
to the head of wages.—The next item was, 
the charge for pilotage, which was larger 
than it was last year, For the last six 
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years, the sum voted had regularly been 
Jess than the expense incurred. The vote 
had generally been for 40,000/.; but the 
charge had always exceeded that sum. 
With the intention of making the vote ap- 
proximate to the actual expenditure, it 
was now proposed to take 60,000/. upon 
this item.—On the remaining parts of the 
estimates he had only to remark, that 
there was very little difference in them 
from those of last year. There was a 
small increase in the medical estimate, 
arising fromthe increased price of provisions. 
There was, however, a reduction in the 
expense incurred for the Royal Naval 
College at Portsmouth. It was proposed 
last year, that the students should be 
called upon to pay a larger sum for their 
education, in order to meet the expenses 
of the college; and in consequence of that 
proposition, the sum demanded from each 
student had been increased. Previously 
to last sessions, seventy sons of naval 
officers were educated at the college. Of 
these, a part were educated gratuitously, 
whilst the remainder paid 701. each. The 
number of students was now increased to 
eighty. Of this number, forty were to be 
the sons of officers, and the sum which 
they were to pay was to be proportional to 
the rank which their fathers held in the 
service. The remaining forty were to be 
the sons of civilians, and the sum which 
they were to pay was to be increased from 
701. to 1262. The Admiralty did not call 
upon such students as were in the college 
before the Ist of January last year to pay 
this sum; but they calculated that next 
year, when all the students would have to 
pay the sum fixed by the new regulation, 
the expenses of the college would not be 
greater than the sum now mentioned in 
the estimates.—Whilst he was upon this 
subject, there was one point to which he 
would call the attention of the committee. 
In order to afford improvement to naval 
officers in the scientific branches of their 
profession, the lords of the Admiralty had 
come to a determination, that the pro- 
fessor at the Royal Naval College should 
deliver lectures upon them, in the naval 
school of architecture, to all such officers 
as should think proper to attend them. 
No additional charge would be incurred 
by the public for this improvement. The 
naval officers who should think proper to 
avail themselves of it, would live at their 
own expense at Portsmouth during the 
time of the lectures, and would not be en- 
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titled to any remuneration for it from the 
public purse.—There was little alteration 
in the second branch of the estimates, 
which related to the half-pay, and to the 
superannuations granted to officers in the 
military line of the naval service, and to 
their widows and relatives. The vote to 
the widows of officers was this year in- 
creased; and he was sorry to say was 
likely to go on increasing. The restric- 
tions which deprived widows of their pen- 
sions on their re-marriage had been taken 
off some years ago, in consequence of 
suggestions made and supported by that 
House, an alteration which had led to 
great increase in this vote, and especially 
in that part of it which depended on the 
pensions granted to the widows of the 
lower officers in the navy. It might be 
worth considering hereafter, whether the 
old restrictions ought not to be continued : 
at the same time he must state, that as 
the removal of them was forced upon the 
government, in spite of their remon- 
strances, it did not become the govern- 
ment spontaneously to renew them. The 
increase, he ought to state, was from 
124,835/. to 129,3937. The third branch 
of the estimates, which related to the 
works of the Yards, was 80,000J. less this 
year than it was last. But before he en- 
tered into a detail of its different items, he 
would just remark, that it was the inten- 
tion of government to place the widows’ 
fund under a different management from 
that under which it was placed at present. 
Great part of the 110,0002. which was to 
be voted for the widows’ charity was only 
voted to make good the deficiency in the 
funds of the charity voted by the public, 
for the relief of the widows of commis- 
sioned and warrant officers in the royal 
navy. The deficiency which he had 
mentioned, was generally made good by 
placing a fictitious number of men on a 
ship’s books, and by applying the pay of 
that fictitious number to make good any 
pensions which might accrue during the 
year to the widows of any officers who 
died on board of it. Besides this, there was 
a sum paid over by the navy agents, from 
the pay of each naval officer, to say no- 
thing of a small sum of three-pence in the 
pound taken from the pay of the sailor to 
make good the same deficiency. Now, 
this was an awkward way of doing it; and 
he thought that a sum of money should be 
voted directly for that object, in order to 
check the growing expense, to which it 
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subjected the country.—With respect to 
the works in the Yards, he had only to 
observe, that there had been a general di- 
minution in the expense of every item in 
that branch of the expenditure. There 
was, however, one new charge in this 
third part of the estimates: he alluded to 
the charge of building an engine-house at 
Portsmouth. This house was required to 
repair the accidents which were often 
occurring in the boilers and engines of 
steam-boats. Great advantage would ac- 
crue to the public from the erection of it. 
At present, if any accident happened to 
the boilers, there were no means of repair- 
ing it, except by sending the steam-boat 
into the river, a circumstance which pre- 
vented its being so readily restored to the 
service as it might be, were the accident 
repaired on the spot, and which might at 
some time be extremely detrimental to the 
public service. To prevent such an occur- 
rence, it was intended to build an engine- 
house at Portsmouth, for the purpose of 
repairing any accidental injury which 
might befal his majesty’s steam-boats. The 
estimate for this engine-house was 7,600/. 
Though the sum wanted to complete the 
works at Sheerness was 156,000/., it was 
not intended to take any sum on that ac- 
count this year. The works there were now 
out of danger; the docks, basins, and sea- 
walls were sufficiently advanced to be safe 
against all attacks of waves and weather; 
and if an emergency should arise, the 
storehouses for the service of the yard 
might be run up ina very short time. It 
was not intended to run up at present the 
storehouses for the ordnance; and the 
money already voted for those works was 
quite sufficient to keep them in repair. 
The charge for the purchase of provisions 
for troops and garrisons on foreign sta- 
tions was this year 275,000/., which was 
greater than it was last year, owing to the 
increased price of provisions. He trusted, 
however, that there would be a reduction 
in this item next year, as also in the ex- 
penses of the Transport Board, which had 
been considerably reduced already. He 
had now gone through the whole of the 
Navy Estimates, and he was happy to say 
that the charge of this year was less than 
the charge for last year by 117,000/. 
He wouid now move, “ That thirty thou- 
sand men be employed for the Sea Ser- 
vice for thirteen lunar months from the 
Ist of January, 1829, including nine thou- 
sand Marines,” 
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Mr. Hume said, he could not find that 
satisfaction which many gentlemen ap- 
peared to experience, at hearing the mag- 
nificent promises in which the hon. 
member had indulged, respecting the re- 
ductions which the Lords of the Admiralty 
intended to make in the Navy Estimates 
in future. If he could credit those pro- 
mises, it would be well; but he had now 
had some experience in parliament, and he 
saw that whilst every year ministers pro- 
mised the country reduction after reduction, 
the country gained nothing but increase 
after increase of its expenses. He had 
therefore come to this conclusion, that 
promises he would avoid, and reduction 
he would prefer. He was not unreason- 
able in this respect, seeing, as he had, that 
the country had on every occasion been 
disappointed in the expectations which 
those promises had excited. Every year, 
when the estimates were brought forward, 
he had said that reductions ought to be 
made in them, and that greater reductions 
could be made in the navy estimates than 
in any others. That, too, was the result 
at which the Finance Committee had arrived 
after long and laborious inquiries, in which 
they were materially assisted by the officers 
connected with the naval departments, 
who gave their evidence with a plainness 
and an impartiality to which he would take 
that opportunity of doing justice. Every 
member of the Finance Committee would 
recollect that the impression made upon 
them by the evidence which they took 
was, that very great reduction could be 
made in this department of the public ex- 
penditure. He had complained of the 
members of the Finance Committee, and he 
thought they would now admit that he 
complained with justice—for thinking it 
unnecessary to make a report last session, 
recommending reductions in those estimates 
and for supposing that the presenting the 
evidence which they had taken, respect- 
ing their expediency, would have as great 
an effect upon ministers as the recommen- 
dations of their report. Reductions ought 
to have been made in the Pay-office, and 
in the Navy-office, but especially in the 
Dock-yards. He had heard it said, that 
the duke of Wellington intended to clear 
this board and that of its supernumeraries, 
and that he would get rid of all but the 
working bees from all the public offices. 
Judge, then, of his surprise, at finding 
that there was to be no greater reduction in 
the navy estimates this year than one of 
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117,0007.; and that, too, as the hon. 
baronet had stated fairly enough, was made 
up of 40,0007. saved in stores, and of 
80,0001. for works, which it was not in- 
tended to finish. He did not see any 
reason for spinning: out the erection of 
public works for years, as was done with 
the Breakwater at Plymouth ; the best plan 
was to go to the expense at once, which 
would prove a great saving to the public. 
With regard to the amount of our force, 
he would only observe that we had last 
year thirty thousand two hundred and fifty 


four men employed in the navy, and that 


it appeared from the evidence of sir G. 
Cockburn, that we ought not to have 
more than twenty thousand or twenty one 
thousand men, unless we were in a state of 
warfare. The vote now proposed would, if 
carried, compel the House to keep up the 
naval establishments for this year at an 
expense of 5,800,0007, He thought that 
a force of thirty thousand men was at 
present unnecessary, and that the navy 
was placed in a very awkward situation, 
owing to its having two thousand seven 
hundred men of the number voted for it 
employed in preventing smuggling, and 
seven hundred more employed in the packet 
service. He would reduce three thousand 
two hundred men on this score, and 
would find a force in another quarter 
to collect the revenue, and to navigate the 
packets for the Post-office. We had now 
nine hundred royal marines; but of this 
number five thousand eight hundred and 
thirty three were alwaysemployed on shore. 
If wecould reduce the army tothat amount, 
he should not object to keeping up such 
a force of marines. He would get rid of 
the number of marines who were so em- 
ployed on shore, and he could thus reduce 
nine thousand men without at all crippling 
the effective force of the navy. We had 
also two thousand men acting as a sort 
of police at Lisbon. He did not know what 
occasion we had for them in Portugal, and 
he should like to learn, for we had been 
playing fast and loose with that country 
for some time past. If we were to place 
any reliance on the declarations of his 
Majesty’s Speech, we were in a state of 
profound peace; and we could therefore 
dispense with a force of ten thousand men 
Jess than that which was now proposed, 
and could return to the number which 


we kept up in 1823; at which time 


his majesty promised us a still greater 
decrease, With respect tothe other parts 
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of our naval establishment, a greater reduc- 
tion ought also to be made. He entreated 
the government to stop the manufacture 
of ships, because there might be a glut of 
ships as well as of any other article. A 
large portion of our ships had gone to decay 
during the peace, and yet we were pro- 
ceeding to build more. He would not 
build ships for which we had no present 
want. He would suppose the tonnage of 
our navy ought to be 300,000 tons; and 
he did not think that it ought to be more. 
We could build that amount of tonnage at 
30/. aton, or forninemillions. Now, since 
the peace, we had expended more than 
twice that sum in building ships; to say 
nothing of what we had expended in repairs. 
The country had therefore been put to an 
expense as enormous as it was unnecessary. 
If we had built less ships, we should have 
had less to repair, and a fewer number to 
fall into decay. The wages paid to arti- 
ficers and Jabourers in his majesty’s yards 
at home amounted this year to 480,000/. 
The charge for timber, stores, and other 
materials for the building and repair of 
ships was 759,000/2., exclusive of 120,0007. 
received for old naval stores: making in 
alla sum of 1,359,000/. actual expense 
incurred in 1828 for the manufacture of 
ships. Such an expenditure was altogether 
useless. We might save a million in this 
estimate without diminishing our navy too 
much. The cost of the yards at home 
this year was 145,000/., that of the yards 
abroad 52,000/., and this added to the 
sum before mentioned formed an aggregate 
of 1,557,000/. Instead of an expendi- 
ture of this amount 230,000/. was the 
average cost of building and repairing our 
ships previous to the French war of 1793. 
He maintained that theexpense of ship- 
building, &c. might have been reduced to 
that amount during the last eight or nine 
years, and a sufficient navy still kept up. 
As he had before said, a saving of more 
than a million might thus have been effected. 
The civil establishments connected with the 
navy, now cost upwards of 180,000/.; 
before the French war the expense seldom 
reached 60,0007. Here also there was 
ample room for reduction. The Navy 
Pay-office would admit of reduction. The 
business of it could be performed by eight 
or nine clerks, and a considerable saving 
might be effected in this way. He was 
convinced that the Navy-office might be 
dispensed with altogether: that and the 
Army Pay-office could be consolidated. The 
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head of the department had stated before 
the Finance Committee, that of fifty two 
clerks employed in it, ten might be dispensed 
with. Hadthisbeendone? If not, where 
was the disposition to economy for which 
government claimed credit? The dock 
yards were on a scale which the state of 
the country did not warrant. It was ad- 
mitted, that we didnot want the number 
of men employed at present in them. Why 
then, retain such anumber of men? Why 
keep upso many yards at an expense of 
145,000/., when formerly the cost of this 
branch did not exceed 25,0007. It might 
be reduced by one half. According to 
the evidence of Mr. J. Barrow, before the 
Finance Committee, and it must be admitted 
he was a most competent and intelligent 
witness, the expense of superintendence in 
the king’s yards was greatly above that of 
private establishments. Whilst 550,000/. 
was the whole amount paid for labour, a 
sum of 155,000/. was paid to clerks and 
superintendents, being nearly in the pro- 
portion of one to four. The victualling 
establishment was much too expensive. 
We had now arrived at a time when so 
heavy an expenditure as that of this depart- 
ment, amounting to 64,000/., should not 
be maintained. It ought to be converted 
into a store branch. There was not one 
article provided by the Victualling-board, 
which could not be provided by contract 
as good, and cheaper than at present. 
Government should cease to be the manu- 
facturer of any one article that could be pro- 
cured in thecountry inthe ordinary manner. 
He thought it very hard that the navy 
should be mixed up with other branches of 
the public service, and all under the colour 
of naval expenditure. He would have 
every article placed under the proper 
account. We might thus reduce and 
weed the navy estimates, so as to diminish 
them bya million and a half or two millions 
sterling. He begged pardon for having 
troubled the House at so much length ; but 
when he heard credit taken for reductions 
which had not been effected, and when 
expectations were held out that were not 
realized, he could not resist the disposition 
he felt to state the plain facts of the case, 
and deliver his candid opinion upon them. 
In doing so, he did not wishto say anything 
through ill-will or needless jealousy. He 
had no desire to bring groundless charges 
against his majesty’s government. What 
he had said was dictated by a desire to save 
“the public money, 
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Sir Byam Martin said, he was quite at 
a loss to conjecture when the navy esti- 
mates would be low enough to obtain any 
approbation from the hon. member. The 
gross amount of the estimates this year was 
5,878,0002. But deductions were to be 
made from this sum on account of super- 
annuations, Greenwich Hospital, trans- 
ports, &c. tothe amount of 2,160,000,/. 
leaving a balance of only 3,718,000/. to 
defray all the expenses incidental to the 
navy. ‘This included the cost of building 
and repairing ships, of pay, provisions, 
victualling, &c. The hon. member ob- 
jected to the increased expense of the civil 
departments of the navy, as compared with 
the cost of those branches of the public 
service previous to 1793. But the hon. 
member should have taken into account 
the immense increase of business in those 
departments. With respect to the expense 
of superintendence, he was at a loss to 
imagine where Mr. Barrow had discovered 
the circumstances on which he founded his 
conclusions. He was acquainted with a 
respectable firm of ship-builders, in which 
salaries of 881/. per annum were paid to 
three foremen who superintended 140 
working men. This was exclusive of the 
exertions of the two partners, who were 
themselves practical ship-builders. In the 
king’s yards there were seven master ship- 
wrights, besides masters, attendant store- 
keepers, timber and store receivers, timber 
converters, &c., receiving in wages 37,3807: 
annually. The conclusion to which he 
had come was, that the superintendents 
in private yards were to the workmen in 
the proportion of one to twenty-four, while 
in the king’s yards they were only as one 
to thirty-six. Mr. Barrow included the 
pay of clerks in his estimate of the cost of 
superintendence in his majesty’s yards. 
Now he (sir B. Martin) omitted that item 
of expense altogether in his calculation, 
and for this reason, that the clerks in the 
dock-yards had to do with ships abroad as 
well as with naval expenses at home, and 
were necessary to the transactions con- 
stantly taking place in an establishment 
where there were thirty thousand seamen. 
As areason for the increased amount pay- 
able on account of wagesnow, as compared 
with the sum paid for the same purpose in 
1792, we should consider that the price of 
provisions had doubled since that period. 
This alone afforded a satisfactory reason 
why a larger sum than formerly should now 
be paid in wages and for stores, 
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Mr. Maberly said, it mattered not 
whether or not, as had been stated by the 
hon. and gallant member, the expenses 
of the navy (strictly speaking) were 
3,800,0002., andthe remaining 2,000,000/. 
was for other purposes. The question for 
the House to consider was—were these 
expenses necessary? could any part, and 
if so what portion, of them be diminished ? 
Let the House look at the evidence taken 
before the Finance Committee in 1828, as 
regarded our naval establishments. It 
was so clear that no one could misunder- 
stand it; and it was equally candid. 
From that evidence he had formed his 
opinion ; which, founded as it was on the 
best authority, did not admit of a doubt. 
It appeared to him, that a great reduction 
ought to take place in the amount of men 
attached to the navy. In the present 
peaceful and settled state of things, why 
should we keep up a force of thirty 
thousand seamen, when twenty thousand 
were amply sufficient? If we were really 
in a tranquil state,—if we enjoyed not 
merely peace but a likelihood of its con- 
tinuance,—we ought not to have such a 
number of seamen. If, as sir G. Cock- 
burn said, when giving his evidence before 
the Finance Committee, twenty thousand 
seamen were sufficient in time of peace, 
and if, as the right hon. Secretary for the 
Home Department assured the House, we 
were in a state of profound peace, then we 
had ten thousand men too many in our 
navy.—It appeared to him, that a large 
reduction should be made in the public 
offices connected with the navy. The ex- 
pense of the Navy Pay office ought to be 
diminished. A consolidation would be 
desirable in several departments. It was 
stated, that we had as many ships as could 
be required, and that the men in the yards 
were reduced to five days’ work in the 
week. A reduction, and of a more decided 
nature than this, should have taken place 
long ago. Ships were built unnecessarily, 
and kept up at a large cost. He gave the 
gallant admiral full credit fora sincere de- 
sire to reduce our naval establishment, but 
was sure that the reductions had not kept 
pace with the gallant officer’s wishes. He was 
aware it was often a difficult thing to effect 
reductions ; but when pledges were made 
they ought to be fulfilled. It was difficult 
for persons in authority to make up their 
minds to get rid of men, although they 
might be superfluous. However, they 
ought to be discharged, and not kept up 
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at a large expense to the country. He 
deprecated the practice of retaining ship- 
wrights whom we might or might not hap- 
pen to want years hence. Government 
could always command a supply of work- 
men from private yards, whenever their 
services should be required. Under such 
circumstances it was unnecessary to con- 
tinue giving partial employment to men 
whom we did not require at the present 
moment, for the sake of securing their fu- 
ture services. More yards were also kept 
up than were at all necessary. There 
should be a considerable reduction in the 
number. He was now speaking according 
to the evidence of the best-informed per- 
sons. Ships we had in abundance; and 
when the large ships at present on the 
stocks were finished, there should be 
a reduction in stores and other things. 
We should also reduce the number of men 
employed in the yards. He anticipated 
that next year there would be large and 
extensive reductions in the naval depart- 
ment. With respect tothe proportion ex- 
isting in the king’s yards, between the per- 
sons engaged in superintendence and those 
employed in the labouring department, he 
could not suppose the gallant admiral to 
be correct. Mr. Barrow, who gave evi- 
dence upon that point, was no inadequate 
authority ; and the result of his testimony 
was, that we had a super-abundance of 
overseers and directors in our yards, not 
only as compared with private yards, but 
in comparison with other nations. The 
irresistible conclusion from this gentleman’s 
evidence was, that the cost of superin- 
tendence in his majesty’s yards was much 
larger than it ought to be, and that a great 
saving might be made, in that as well as in 
other branches of the public service. If 
the Finance Committee had sat this year 
and reported with regard to the navy, he 
had no doubt it would have recommended 
a larger reduction in it, than in any other 
department. 

Sir George Cockburn said, that as his 
evidence had been alluded to, and as 
several members of the Finance Commit- 
tee were present, he felt desirous of making 
an observation or two with respect to what 
he had stated last year, when examined 
before the committee. It was with great 
reluctance, and under a feeling of con- 
siderable difficulty, that he had given any 
opinion as to what would be a proper naval 
establishment for this country to maintain 
in time of peace, It was only on condition 
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that he should be allowed to consider the 
state of peace as being without any chance 
of interruption, and that there were no 
piracies to be suppressed, in short, nothing 
to endanger the public tranquillity or to 
call for naval exertion, it was only upon 
these provisos, that, in obedience to what 
appeared to be the express wish of the 
committee, he had stated what might be 
sufficient to keep up the appearance of an 
effective force in foreign stations. The es- 
tablishment in the West Indies had been 
reduced, and the admiral removed off that 
station, when immediately a complaint was 
made by the merchants, that the trade of 
this country was endangered by daring 
pirates in those seas, which rendered ‘it 
necessary that the force should be re-es- 
tablished. It was said that there was no 
necessity for us as a nation to keep the 
peace of the sea; yet all must feel it was 
highly beneficial to British trade to do so, 
and that we must thereby be gainers in the 
end. By the reduction of the British force 
off Lisbon, it was intended and expected 
we should have been able to meet in part 
the wishes of the advocates of further re- 
trenchment; but that was found inexpe- 
dient, because the force off Lisbon was 
found requisite in the Mediterranean Sea, 
where two powerful fleets, those of France 
and Russia, continued to cruise. That the 
protection of our trade there required an 
adequate force, no man would deny. All 
who felt the advantages of peace should 
recollect, that though we were now at 
peace with the whole of Europe, the best 
way to ensure its continuance was to be 
prepared for war. It was therefore advisa- 
ble to keep the number of our ships up, 
lest at the breaking out of a war the 
enemy should have the start of us. Not- 
withstanding his deference for the recom- 
mendation of the Finance Committee, he 
would assure their chairman, that we had 
not a single ship now more than we wanted. 
In fact, if war broke out, there were not 
enough either of frigates or of smaller ves- 
sels of war. He agreed with the commit- 
tee, that the number of superintendents, 
both in the dock-yards and the department 
in London, was too great.. These situa- 
tions had been narrowly inspected; and 
though it could not be done in a moment, 
he pledged himself that a reduction was 
in contemplation and should be effected. 
He must again observe that the marines 
were not too many. They were a most 


desirable force, and very difficult to raise 
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on asudden. Besides, they were at pre- 
sent employed on shore, on garrison duty, 
and so far rendered regular troops of the 
line unnecessary, to that amount of force. 
The principal port for fitting out in future 
was to be Sheerness, to which place the 
commissioner was to be removed from 
Chatham; which port, with that of Wool- 
wich, was to be confined to building ves- 
sels of war. 

Sir Henry Parnell said, he could not, 
after even what had been said, conceive 
that there existed a necessity for so great 
a naval force as that now proposed to be 
kept up; more especially in the present 
pacific aspect of our foreign relations. 

Mr. Hume thought, thata great deal of 
the expense of the Victualling Office might 
be got rid of, by permitting the stores to 
be supplied by contract. 

Lord Althorp wished to call the attention 
of the Committee to the business which 
was actually transacted by the Navy 
Board, and to the excellent mode of get- 
ting through that business. The Navy 
Board might at present be said to be 
divided into three departments; the 
manufacturing, which applied to the build- 
ing of the ships; the commercial, which 
applied to the providing stores; and the 
general accounts. With respect to the 
estimates, he had at first been somewhat 
disappointed that there had been no 
greater reduction; but the right hon. 
baronet had so fully shewn that, under the 
present circumstances, it was impossible to 
make any change, that he did not know 
that any thing further could at present be 
said on the subject. 

Mr. Baring said, that with respect to 
the amount of the actual force of the navy, 
the explanations which the Finance Com- 
mittee had received, and those which had 
just been given by the right hon. baronet 
were so Satisfactory, that his desire was to 
see the same extent of force, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, keptup. At the same 
time, he felt that the naval, like the mili- 
tary and every other establishment, must 
depend on the means of the country; 
otherwise it would constitute its weakness 
instead of itsstrength. The Finance Com- 
mittee, it would be remembered, had been 
appointed under circumstances of financial 
embarrassment, and therefore it was 
obliged, either to recommend a reduction 
in the expenditure, or the imposition of new 
taxes; but still, looking at the strong Eu- 
ropean powers which surrounded England, 
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it did appear to hint that it would be in-.; to an honourable allowance or pay for those 
viting aggression, if this country did not services. Honourable members, however, 
shew that she was prepared for an enemy. | seemed to think otherwise, as if old officers 
It was also to be remembered, that, since were not to be thought of when their ser- 
the year 1793, an entirely new naval pow- vices were no longer available or required. 
er, that of America, had sprung up, and It reminded him of the saying -- 


that it was a power which, though small | “ When sailors are wanting, we’ll give them 


in number, was, in his opinion, more to be | 
watched than any other power in the world. | 


bread and beer; 
But now the French are beaten, there’s nothing 
more to fear.’’ 


To ensure peace and its concomitant bles- , He trusted that such would never be the 
sings it was necessary to make, even during | system pursued in this country; for not 
peace, some sacrifices of a pecuniary only gratitude for past services, but a ne- 
nature ; so as to be able to shew to other | cessary provision for future services, re- 
countries that we were prepared in case of | quired the present system of half-pay and 
aggression for active warfare. He felt, | promotion of naval officers. 

however, that there was still considerable; Mr. Hume said, he did not object to the 
room for improvement in the naval de- | half-pay of old officers who had seen ser- 
partments. He believed government sin- | vice, but of young ones who could have 
cere in its assurances, that it was desirous | had no opportunity of earning a perma- 
of carrying into effect the recommendation | nent reward from the country. As to the 
of the Finance Committee; and he was term “ dead-weight,” it originated with 
happy to think that it had fallen into such | ministers, and was held up by the pre- 
competent hands. The great evil of the | sent lord Goderich, when Chancellor of 
system, and the cause of such extravagant | the Exchequer, as a nostrum against all 





estimates being produced of late years, 
was to be found in the heavy yearly charge | 
of the dead-weight of this service ; which, | 
combined with that of the army, amounted | 
to between five and six millions a year. | 
If the part absorbed by the dead-weight | 
from the navy estimates were abstracted | 
altogether, he believed every calculator 
would be of opinion, that the charge was} 
extremely moderate for the yearly main- | 
tenance of so great a naval force as we had | 
on foot. Helooked forward confidently to | 
the intended revision of the expenditure of 
the public money for such an improvement | 
in the keeping of them as would provide a | 
check against defalcations like that lately 
brought to light at Greenwich. 

Admiral Evans said, he could not let ' 
that opportunity pass over without remark- 
ing upon the unfair application that hon. 
members made of the phrase ‘‘dead-weight.” 
That phrase was used to bring the system 
of half-pay into disfavour with the public. 
This was as unjust as it was impolitic; for 
the public service, in the first place, re- 
quired efficient officers: to provide ef- 
ficient officers it was necessary to have a 
system of promotion; which promotion 
necessarily created a demand jor young 
officers. In the next place, it was not just 
to object to the half-pay of old officers, 
because the service required a succession of 
young ones. Surely those who had spent 
their lives in the service of their country 
were entitled, in the evening of their days, 


the abuses of the half-pay system. 

The several resolutions, after some fur- 
ther conversation, were agreed to; and the 
House resumed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 2. 


Roman Catnoric Craims — Perti- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.] The Earl of 
Falmouth having presented petitions from 
Bodmin and Lostwithiel against further 
concessions to the Roman Catholics, 

Lord De Dunstanville said: I have no- 
thing to observe on these petitions, but I 
certainly wish to make some remarks ona 
petition from Redruth, a town only four 
miles distant from my own residence. This 
petition was presented by a noble duke, 
now in his place, on the 9th of February. 
[ did not leave my usual residence till the 
6th, and did not know that such a petition 
was in existence, until I saw it recorded in 
the votes of the House, and my steward 
told me, by letter received this day, that 
he never heard of such a petition until I 
informed him of it. This petition is signed 
by from three hundred and fifty to four 
hundred persons, not six of whom I ever 
heard of before, though I have almost 
daily intercourse with the town. The 
town and parish contain seven thousand, 
the adjoining parishes Illogan (in which I 
reside), and Camborne, about twelve thou- 


-sand. So that from a population of nine- 
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teen thousand, only about four hundred 
have signed a petition against conciliatory 
measures. I have to observe, also, that 
though from the town of Launceston a 
petition has been presented, yet when 
several respectable individuals went to the 
meeting for the purpose of giving their 
opinions, they were told it was a private 
meeting, and therefore withdrew. It is 
true that a great number of names were, 
subsequent to the meeting, added to the 
petition: but every one knows how easy it 
is to procure signatures by that, perhaps 
laudable, influence, which every respect- 
able person has in his neighbourhood. 
Perhaps, even I might have obtained sig- 
natures to a petition of a different nature, 
if I could have condescended to do so; 
but I most solemnly and unequivocally de- 
clare, that though some of my friends and 
neighbours usually dine with me once a 
week, whilst in the country, I do not re- 
collect that the great question which agi- 
tates us all was ever touched on there. I 
am quite sure that I never introduced any 
such question ; indeed, a few of my friends 
have consulted me thereon, and I have, 
of course, on such occasions, stated my 
opinions, and the grounds on which it was 
founded. I have, however, uniformly ad- 
vised those who consulted me, to read 
something on both sides of the question 
before they decided. This advice I gave 
to the rector of my own parish (a living in 
my own gift), and I call upon him, a man 
of honour and integrity, to contradict me 
if he can. I believe he is adverse to those 
measures which I approve. It is, I own, 
a fact, that one of my nephews did, at a 
meeting at Helston, express himself friendly 
to conciliation; but I declare, upon my 
honour, that I did not know what were the 
sentiments of my relation, or even that he 
meant to attend the meeting. I hold in 
my hand two letters from most respectable 
clergymen, who suppose (certainly errone- 
ously) that I said on Monday last, that the 
clergy were unanimously adverse to con- 
ciliation. I said no such thing; though I 
did say that I believed a great majority 
were so. My friend, Mr. Smythe, vicar 
of St. Austell, informs me, by one of the 
letters in my hand, that he and four other 
most respectable clergymen are of a differ- 
ent opinion. Mr. Smythe, my lords, is 


brother to the Professor of Modern His- 
tory at Cambridge, and is himself a man 
of integrity and ability, and a splendid 
ornament of the established church, to 
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which he belongs. He mentions also the 
name of Mr. Fisher, of Roche, as thinking 
with himself. I have no intimacy with 
Mr. Fisher, but I knew him to be a most 
excellent parish priest, of extensive charity, 
and that he has done more towards civiliz- 
ing a very extensive parish than any 
clergyman whomI know. His talents are 
well known beyond the bounds of Corn- 
wall, and so well known in the county, 
that he has been trusted with the educa- 
tion of the sons of several of the principal 
gentlemen ; that he is adored by his pupils, 
and has given great satisfaction to the pa- 
rents, some of whom hold different politi- 
cal sentiments from those of Mr. Fisher. 
I shall now read Mr. Smythe’s letter ;— 
“St. Austell, Feb. 26, 1829. 

“ My dear Lord, in the “ Courier” of Tues- 
day your lordship: is reported (in all probabi- 
lity very inaccurately) to have said, ‘ that the 
clergy of Cornwall, to a man, were against the 
Catholics.’ With respect to my own neigh- 
bourhood, your lordship will, I know, be happy 
to hear, that nearly six years ago, Mr. Walker, 
Mr. Kendall. Mr. Hocker, Mr. Fisher, and my- 
self refused to sign an anti-Catholic petition 
which was carried about under the highest 
sanction for the signatures of the clergy. What 
success the petition met with in other neigh- 
bourhoods I know not. There isin no part of 
England that I am acquainted with a more in- 
telligent middle rank of people than in this 
little town, and here a large majority of the 
more independent and intelligent among them 
are in favour of the final settlement of the Ca- 
tholic question. “Many of the Methodists are 
coming round, and I am convinced that every 
day there will be new converts, even among 
the most violent opponents of the measure. 
The sound and fury will soon die away, the 
benefits and blessings of this enlightened act of 
policy will be felt to distant generations.” 

My other letter is from Mr. Grylls, who 
is not onlya clergyman and a scholar, but 
a gentleman of ancient family and good 
property. He has lately furnished ample 
proof of his attachment to the established 
church, by giving to the ancient and beau- 
tiful church of St. Neot’s, of which he is 
the patron, several painted windows, at 
the expense of nearly 2,0007. Perhaps 
we might say to the exclusive Protestants, 
‘go and do likewise.’ This gentleman 
also mentions the names of four clergymen 
who think with him. He adds, indeed, 
Mr. Fisher’s name; but as his name is 
mentioned in my friend Mr. Smythe’s let- 
ter, I do not include him. Mr. Grylls’ 
letter is as follows :— 

“ Helston, Feb. 27, 1829. 
“* My Lord, I beg pardon for this intrusion. 
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The ‘ Courier’ of last Tuesday evening repre- 
sented your lordship to have said in the House, 
‘that the clergy in Cornwall were to a man 
adverse to any concession to the Catholics.’ 
I presume this to be an error in the print; for 
myself and two elder sons, Mr. Roger, of 
Constantine, Mr. H. Willyams of Brenge, 
Mr. Fisher of Roche, and I have every reason 
to think many other very respectable clergy- 
men, are friendly to concession. The mass of 
the people in this neighbourhood have been 
taught to believe, that the object in view is the 
immediate re-establishment of Popery, and 
that fire and faggot are its ine:itable attendant. 
Perhaps this delusion has been spread else- 
where, but I have not observed it to have been | 
remarked upon in either House of parliament.” 
The Earl of Falmouth said, he felt it | 
necessary to offer a few remarks on what | 
had fallen from his noble friend. With 
respect to the petitioners, or the mode of 
getting up the petition, hereally knew no- 
thing. He believed that a noble duke 
near him had made some inquiries on the 
subject, and had found that the petition 
was very properly got up. Now, although | 
it was not signed by any great number of | 
the inhabitants," still, from every thing he | 
had heard, he had come to this conclusion, | 
that the feeling of the people in that part | 
of the country was decidedly against the | 
Roman Catholics; and he had yet to. 
learn from his noble friend, that any peti- | 
tion in favour of the Roman Catholics was , 
in contemplation at that place. He had | 
never said, that the clergy of Cornwall 
were unanimous in their opposition to far- | 
ther ‘concession to the Catholics. His | 
observation was, that such was the feeling 
of a vast majority of that Glass; and he | 
believed that that observation was correct. | 
Nine-tenths of the clergy throughout the | 
country, and he believed more, were, he | 
was convinced, decidedly opposed to any | 
measure of concession. If his noble friend | 
wished to have further proof of the senti- | 
ments of the clergy on this subject, let | 
him look to what had recently occurred at | 
Oxford. All the influence and power ofa 
great and liberal aristocracy were exerted | 
in behalf of one of the candidates; and | 
yet, notwithstanding all that influence, the | 
poor clergy came forward in support of the | 
Protestant constitution, and were the prin- | 
cipal means of obtaining a victory over a | 
gentleman, who, but for the opinion which 
he had expressed on this question, was in 
every respect, as worthy of representing 
the University as any individual could pos- 
sibly be. It appeared that nine thousand 
respectable gentlemen, ‘and other inhabi- 
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tants of Cornwall, had signed petitions 
against the Catholic claims; while, on the 
other hand, no petitions, except the few 
which his noble friend had presented, were 
laid before their lordships in favour of 
concession. His noble friend had observed, 
that the petition which he (lord Falmouth) 
was now about to present emanated from 
a meeting where the majority was only five 
to four. There were one thousand three 
hundred names appended to that petition, 
and he had every reason to believe that 
the majority at the meeting was infinitely 
greater than his noble friend had stated, 
and it was signed by almost the whole 
neighbourhood. In presenting this peti- 
tion, he could not avoid noticing what was 
said to have occurred in another place 
with reference to petitions which had been 
sent to parliament from the county of 
Cornwall. He understood it had been 
said by an hon. gentleman, that those peti- 
tions did not speak the sense of the county, 
because they were signed by improper 
persons, and because improper means were 
resorted to for the purpose of procuring 
signatures. A more unfortunate theme 
that hon. gentleman could not have intro- 
duced into parliament as the subject of his 
maiden display, than that which he had 
chosen. He was infogmed, that that hon. 
gentleman had said, that one of those pe- 
titions was signed by turnip-stealers. Now, 
of that sort of gentry he knew nothing, 
and he left it to those who did to worm 
their secrets out of them. If such persons 
had been induced to sign a petition, he 
was convinced it was at the instigation of 
some of the radical party. Of these turnip- 
stealers, he repeated, he knew nothing, 
but of the magistrates he knew something ; 
and he could assert that, out of fifteen 
magistrates thirteen had signed the peti- 
tion alluded to. That was a fact. He 
had caused an application to be made to 
the mayor of Truro, and as his noble friend 
had read an extract from a letter, he 
should follow his example, and read an 
extract from the letter he had received in 
answer to that application. The mayor 
said, ‘‘ I was in the hall during the period 
in which that petition lay for signature, 
and although I saw a great many persons 
affix their names to it, I cannot say that I 
saw any improper persons. Neither can I 
say that any schoolboys attempted to ob- 
trude themselves. They could hardly do 
so, when the gentlemen of the town were 
present all the morning, and when there 
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were four town serjeants in attendance.” | justly felt, that if any event more than 
So much for that assertion. One letter, | another in the long reign of George the 
he had received, respecting the conduct of | Third—one of the longest in our annals— 
the representative of the county, which he | endeared that monarch to his subjects, it 
would shortly notice. The letter came , was his devoted attachment to the Pro- 
from one of the most active agents at the | testant interests of the country. They 
last election of thathon. gentleman. ‘The | also, for the same reasons, revered the 
writer said—‘“ With respect to the petitiéh | memory of his royal highness the late duke 
which was presented the other day, signed | of York, the inflexible opponent to the 
by upwards of one thousand inhabitants of | admission of the Roman Catholics to full 
the middle division of East, I have since | power in the state. The people of Eng- 
looked over the list of resident freeholders | land could not consent to the admission 
of that division, and I find that there are | of the Catholics toa political equality with 





not ten resident freeholders in the division 
who have not signed the petition against 
granting further concessions to the Catho- 
lics. Several gentlemen attended the 
meeting, it appeared to those gentlemen 
to be one of the most unanimous meetings 
they ever saw assembled. Thanks were 
given to the mayor for his conduct, and 
the meeting, by a majority of nearly a 
hundred to one, declared itself in favour 
of the petition.” 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells, on pre- 
senting a petition from Glastonbury, 
against any further concession to the 
Roman Catholics, said, he wished to state 
what he knew to be the feelings of the 
people of England, at least of the large 
majority, towards the measure called Ca- 
tholic emancipation. The grounds of 
those feelings were few and obvious. In 
the first place, the people of this country 
were strongly attached to the great Pro- 
testant principles of civil and religious 
liberty, and looked back with feelings of 
intense solicitude and veneration to the 
era of the Reformation, in which retro- 
spect they could not help contrasting and 
comparing the reigns of the Protestant 
queen Elizabeth and the Catholic queen 
Mary. This comparison compelled them 
to regard the former reign with gratitude 
and admiration, the latter with alarm and 
abhorrence. The people of England also 
looked back with veneration and gratitude 
to the glorious Revolution of 1688, and 
therefore were not desirous to give such 
additional power to the Catholics, as 
might endanger the permanence of the 
principles of that Revolution, and thereby 
the existence of the Protestant institutions 
of the country in church and state. Jn 


the next place, the people of England 
were a loyal people, and assuch, naturally 
held the memory of the late illustrious and 
truly Protestant monarch of these realms 
in the most grateful recollection. 


They 





‘the Protestants,-because they could not 
consent to the existence of an imperium in 
| imperio, and did not wish to sanction the 
authority of a foreign potentate in these 
realms. In the next place, the people of 
England were a religious people, and as 
such, strongly attached to the pure form 
of Christianity established in this country, 
to which they looked for the means of 
moral and religious instruction here, and 
through that for the reward of good con- 
duct hereafter. They considered that, if 
the Catholics were admitted to a greater 
share than they at present possessed of 
the political power of the state, the Pro- 
testant religious establishments would be 
endangered, perhaps subverted, and Pope- 
ry superinduced; and, therefore, were 
strongly opposed to any additional conces- 
sion to that body. These were the opi- 
nions, he maintained, of a large majority 
of the people of England, with which, he 
begged leave to add, his own entirely con- 
curred. No man, morethan he did, com- 
miserated the unhappy condition of the 
people of Ireland,—no man more deeply 
lamented the evils which afflicted that 
ill-fated country. But he contended, that 
that condition would not be bettered, nor 
those evils removed, by granting the mea- 
sure called Catholic emancipation. He 
did not mean to say, that circumstances 
might not occur in the condition of Ireland, 
which might induce him to acquiesce in 
that measure; but he denied that those 
circumstances were then existing, or were 
likely to be created by the intended con- 
cession of the Catholic claims. Before 
that concession was granted, other means 
should be devised to improve the state of 
that country; the minds of the inhabi- 
tants must be more cultivated, their morals 
improved, their habits altered. When 
these desirable results had been attained, 
emancipation might perhaps be granted, 
but not till then. Until then, the ad- 
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mission of the Catholics to the entire 
political benefits of the constitution would 
be, in his mind, putting a weapon into their 
hands, which they would turn against the 
Protestants. Before he sat down, he 
wished to state, that he thought the op- 


ponents of the Catholic claims were not | 


in some points fairly dealt with. Their 
lordships had heard much of the dangerous 
power and influence of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation: the evils and mischief of that 
body had been admitted on all hands. 
Indeed, he had heard admissions of that 
body having had an in terrorem influence 


from quarters whence he least expected | 


them. The noble duke at the head of the 
government, for example, had stated to 
their lordships, that hehad been long aware 
of the evil tendency of that Association ; 
and yet, strange to say, he had not at- 
tempted to put an end to it; though it 
was evident, if it were necessary to put 
down the Association as an evil in itself, 
the sooner it was done the better. As for 
himself, if so humble an individual might 
be permitted to obtrude his personal 
feelings upon their lordships’ notice, he 
would only say, that he would approach 
the discussion of the intended measure 
free from all prejudice and party bias. He 
owed no favour to any man; he expected 
no favour; and would discharge his duty 
conscientiously, to the best of his ability. 
He solemnly declared, that sooner than 
consent to a measure which he thought 
would tend to subvert the Protestant esta- 
blishments of the country, and foster the 
growth of Popery, he would imitate the 
conduct of a great predecessor of his in the 
days of papal persecution, and be commit- 
ted to the Tower, there to undergo any 
punishment. As a peer of that House, he 
had taken an oath, with which the grant- 
ing of the Catholic claims appeared to him 
to be incompatible. ‘ That oath,” said 
the right reverend prelate, “I will keep, 
come what may, so help me God!” 

The Duke of Wellington said, he felt it 
to be his duty not to let the last observation 
of the right rev. prelate pass unnoticed. The 
right rev. prelate stated, that he had taken 
an oath with which concession to the Ca- 
tholics appeared to him to comein collision. 
He begged leave to assure the right rev. 
prelate, that the bill hereafter to be intro- 
duced into the other House of parliament, 
and subsequently to come under the dis- 
cussion of their lordships, would be per- 
fectly free from the least encroachment on 
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| existing institutions, and would not at all 
| interfere with the oaths taken by the right 
‘rey. prelate and other members of that 

House. It was not necessary for him to 

state then, the precise scope and nature of 

that bill, nor to say more than to assure 
the right rev. prelate and their lordships, 
that it would not touch upon the integrity 
of the Protestant establishments of the 
country, nor upon the existing securities 

for that integrity in any way whatsoever. 
| The right rev. prelate objected to what was 
called Catholic emancipation, because he 
seemed to consider that measure to be 
synonymous with the establishment of 
| Popery in this country. _ And yet the right 
rev. prelate admitted, that circumstances 
might occur in the condition of Ireland, 
which would induce him to acquiesce in 
concession. Now, he begged leave to ask 
the right rev. prelate, if he considered that 
Catholic emancipation was in other words 
the establishment of Popery, how he could 
agree to it under any circumstances? If, 
he repeated, Catholic emancipation were, 
under all circumstances, as the right rev. 
prelate had alleged, synonymous with the 
establishment of Popery, how could he 
consistently say, that circumstances might 
occur which would induce him to accede 
to it? What were the circumstances in 
which the right rev. prelate was willing to 
consent to what he said, would be the 
establishment of Popery in this country ? 
The right rev. prelate imitated the tone 
assumed by a noble duke in speaking of 
the intended measures, as if they were of a 
nature which no sensible man knew, neither 
he {the duke of Wellington) nor any man in 
that House would consent to. Now, he 
/engaged to prove, when those measures, 
which would shortly be submitted to the 
other, and subsequently to that House of 
| parliament, were before their lordships, 

that so far from tending to establish, they 
/ would prevent the growth of Popery, and 
| promote the extension of the Protestant 
| religion. He engaged to prove, that 
| those measures would check the increase 
| of the Catholics, while they would tend to 
add to the numbers of the Protestants. 
| He engaged to prove this, if not to the 
Satisfaction of the right rev. prelate, to 
| that of their lordships. He entirely agreed 
| with the sentiments expressed by the right 
| rev. prelate, concerning the loyal and re- 

ligious feelings of the people of England, 
| As an expression of those feelings, he * 
i rejoiced in the number of petitions that 
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had been presented to their lordships, | 
from, he was sorry to say, mistaken 
views of the nature of the intended mea-_ 
sure of government. The people were 
insidiously led to believe, that those | 
measures were for the establishment of 
Popery, and the destruction of the Protest | 
ant establishment of the country; and, | 
acting very properly on this unfounded | 
delusion, petitioned against them. But | 
while he admired and rejoiced in the ex- | 
cellent motives which induced the people | 
of this country, in many places, to protest | 
against the intended measures of the go- | 
vernment, he hoped that when they saw | 
that those measures were not of the dan- | 
gerous nature ascribed to them, and that | 
they tended, so far fromestablishing Popery 
to check and prevent its growth, and to 
promote the influence of the Protestant 
religion in Ireland,—he hoped, he said, 
the people of England would, in their con- 
duct, evince that loyalty to the Crown, 
whence the recommendation of the mea- 
sure had emanated, and that confidence in 
the wisdom of parliament, which had ever 
honourably distinguished them. Indeed, 
he was convinced, that when the people of 
England saw there was no fear of the ex- 
tension of Popery from the measures which 
ministers felt it to be their duty to recom- 
mend to their sovereign, but that, on the 
contrary, they would lead to strengthen 
the Protestant interests of the state, they 
would hail those measures as beneficial to 
all classes, 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells, in ex- 
planation, begged leave to disclaim having 
imputed so absurd a design to the origi- 
nators of the intended measures as that of 
wishing to establish Popery in the country. 
Nothing could be further from his mind; 
—in fact, nothing could be more absurd 
than such an imputation. He was glad 
to hear from the noble duke, that these 
measures would be perfectly consistent 
with the taking of the oath to which he 
had alluded. Indeed, if they were of the 
nature described by the noble duke, they 
would be hailed by him, and he was sure 
by the country at large, as a happy omen 
for the Protestant establishments in Church 
and State. 

Lord King said, that the right rev. 
prelate had forgotten to mention one little 
circumstance connected with the petitions 
he had presented. The right rev. prelate 
had early prophesied, that he would haye 
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from every parish in Somersetshire. He 
certainly had verified his prophecy; but 
in his denunciation of Popery and the 
Jesuits, he had omitted to mention the 
worse than Jesuitical arts by which he was 
enabled to prove himself a true prophet. 
The right rev. prelate had forgotten to 
mentionthe enticing arts practised to obtain 
anti-Catholic signatures. He had not 
spoken of the alluring sign of murder by 
which the no-Popery zeal of his petitioners 
was roused and attracted. [Hear, and a 
laugh.] ‘‘ Murder,” in letters so large, 
that not only those who ran might read, 
but those who could not read, might learn 
to spell by, was the usual sign for the no- 
Popery petitions. And what murder? 
Why, the names and numbers of those 
convicted and executed in 1684 by Judge 
Jefferiesin his celebrated western campaign. 
Those ‘* murders” of 1684 were quoted as 
arguments, against the intended measures 
of the government in 1829. There was 
something of historical ingenuity in the 
getting up these “murder” arguments. 
In Frome, for example, Jefferies had sen- 
tenced twelve persons tosbe executed for 
aiding in the duke of Monmouth’s re- 
bellion. The names of those convicted 
were accordingly placarded as the victims 
of the Prostestant religion to the tyranny 
of the church of Rome; and the yeomanry 
were asked, would they like to undergo 
similar punishment;—and if not, to sign 
the no-Popery petitions. In like manner 
the same worse than Jesuitical arts were 
had recourse to in Taunton, where six per- 
sons had been also in 1684 executed; in 
Chippenham, where thirteen, and in 
Yeovil, where six persons had been exe- 
cuted. He had read also in the papers 
other appeals that had been made with 
the same view. For instance, the peti- 
tioners were told, if Catholic emancipation 
were granted, that they might bid fare- 
well to their Bibles, their hymn-books, and 
their books of Common Prayer, and pre- 
pare for the abominations of the mass, and 
the Pope, and what not. Even that was 
not enough, for placards were hawked 
about with the irresistible appeal to the 
Protestant zeal of the men of Somerset- 
shire,—‘‘ No-Popery. Englishmen, _re- 
member the religion of the Edinburgh 
murderer.” Thus the atrocities of Burke 
were made auxiliaries to obtaining anti- 
Catholic petitions. Now, he asked their 
lordships, whether the Jesuits ever prac- 
tised more disgraceful arts to attain their 
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ends, than those which he had just pointed 
out as having been successfully used in 
Somersetshire? Surely with such arts, 
there could be no lack of petitions on any 
subject. 

Viscount Melbourne thought, that noble 
lords would best consult the object they 
had at heart by abstaining from all pre- 
mature discussion that was likely to call 
forth angry feelings. He was surprised 
that the right rev. prelate could have 
ventured to say, that the Catholics in- 
variably employed every civil power in- 
trusted to them to the subversion of the 
Protestant institutions of the country. 
Had the Catholics of Ireland used the 
power granted to them in 1793 to any other 
than constitutional uses? Had theyattempt- 
ed to overturn the Established Church? 
When the right rev. prelate spoke of the 
feelings with which the people of England 
regarded the reign of Elizabeth, did he 
forget that in that reign Catholics sat in 
parliament, to which they were not ren- 
dered ineligible until the 30th of Charles 
II.? There was no doubt that the revolu- 
tion of 1688 was justly dear to English- 
men; but there was as little doubt that 
the intended measures of ministers were 
but the completion and perfection of that 
glorious measure. It might have been 
then expedient to exclude the Catholics 
from civil power; but no just ground of 
exclusion existed at present. On the con- 
trary, policy as well as justice united in 
recommending concession as likely to 
strengthen the Protestant interests, by de- 
priving the Catholic religion of the tie 
which oppression and the honour of not 
adopting a lucrative creed gave it over its 
professors. The respect which all English- 
men must feel for’ the memory of his late 
Majesty and the duke of York should not 
prevent them from doing justice to the 
Catholics, by admitting them to the 
full benefits of the constitution. 

The Duke of Richmond presented a 
petition from Brighton, signed by three 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-five 
respectable inhabitants, against further 
concessions to the Roman Catholics. 

The Duke of Sussex said, he had a 
counter-petition to present from the same 
place. It was not so numerously signed, 
but it was got up in a less objectionable 
manner. He had been informed that the 


majority of the signatures to the petition 
just presented by the noble duke were 
consequent on a no-Popery cry, that had 
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been successfully raised by some interested 
zealots. He was also informed, that many 
of the petitioners could not write, and 
were obliged to annex their cross. Whole 
schools had signed the petition, and many 
of the signatures were by the same hand 
under different names. He was not one 
to object to the right of petitioning ; but 
he must object to receiving such petitions, 
as expressive of the sentiments of the peo- 
ple of this country. 

The Duke of Richmond stated, that the 
petition was put into his hands by the 
high constable, and had among its signa- 
tures the name of the vicar of the place. 
He was also enabled to state, that there 
was not a single cross in the whole list of 
signatures. He thought the course pur- 
sued by noble lords of impugning the mo~ 
tives of those who signed petitions not in 
unison with their own sentiments, was cal- 
culated to injure the cause which those 
noble lords intended to advance. He 
thought that when noble lords made state- 
ments not founded in fact, the most parlia- 
mentary mode of proceeding would be to 
state the informant on whose authority 
they made them. He hoped noble lords 
would see, from the number of petitions 
presented against the Catholics, that the 
feelings of the people of England were 
hostile to the intended measures of minis- 
ters. 


Catt or THE Hovse.] The Duke of 
Newcastle said :—1 rise my lords, to give 
notice, that it is my intention to move a 
Call of your Lordships’ House whenever 
the day may be fixed for bringing into this 
House the Bill, which I shall designate a 
Bill for oppressing and injuring the King, 
and for introducing Popery and arbitrary 
power. I shall do this, my lords, in order 
that every peer may be a personal witness of 
the degradation to which it is intended to 
expose him; and that he may be enabled 
to judge, on his own responsibility, whe- 
ther it be wise and fitting that he should 
tamely or blindly submit to be led by the 
inconsiderate or ambitious will of any 
member of this House, who may seek to 
trifle with our religign, to trample upon 
our liberties, and to overthrow our Pro- 
testant constitution. 

The Duke of Sussex said, he felt him- 
self called upon to give the noble duke full 
credit for the sincerity of his mode of 
treating this question; but he thought 
_ the noble duke, in throwing out ine 
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They 
ought not to indulge in suspicions of the 
legislature, but ought to look to the calm- 
ness, to the honour, and to the wisdom of 
that House, for the due support of the 


sinuations as to the principle or motive of 
any noble peer, acted in a way that was 
irregular, and almost unconstitutional. 
He had heard strong words used by the 
noble duke in the House, he had been told 
of extraordinary actions performed by the 
noble duke out of the House, and he had 
seen some extraordinary productions which 
the noble duke had sent forth; but he 
could not bring himself to believe, that 
the House of Lords would sit calmly when 
they heard the degradation of his majesty, 
and the subversion of the constitution, 
charged as the object which one of its 








members had in view. He was convinced 
that the House would not allow the noble 
duke to go on with such an accusation, 
but would call on the noble duke to prove 
that any such motive existed. He was 
sure that the bishops, whatever their feel- 
ings might be on this question, would not 
suffer his majesty to be thus alluded to in 
the House of Lords. He should now 
touch on a point which had been noticed 
—he meant the recent election for the 
University of Oxford. Of the manner in 
which it had been carried he knew nothing; 
but this he did know, that when he saw 
six hundred and nine honest men coming 
forward, notwithstanding all the efforts 
which were made to put down free dis- 
cussion, and voting for the unsuccessful 
candidate—when he saw this, he could 
not avoid saying, that, in his opinion, 
they had done themselves and the Uni- 
versity the highest honour. With respect 
to the other University, of which he had 
the honour to be a member, and on the 
records of which his name was enrolled, 
its members had the courage and the 
power to put down the petition which had 
been attempted to be foisted on them. 
He understood that two gentlemen, church 
dignitaries, met at the time the petition 
was in agitation. One said, he never 
would support any measure of concession ; 
the other, with equal decision, declared 
that he would. Why, demanded the op- 
ponent of the Catholic question, did you 
never see so mischievous a book as that 
written by a bloody Roman Catholic 





entitled “Killing no Murder”—a book 
which almost every one knew, was the | 
production of a strong Calvinistic writer ; | 
yet this clergyman wanted, through igno- 
rance or misconception, to refer it to the 
Roman Catholics. The ignorance of many 
individuals on this subject, and the ma- 
liguity with which they sent forth their 








opinions, were really surprising. 


constitution. It should be left to parlia- 
ment to examine and to see what was best 
to be done; but to attempt to cast censure 
on the noble duke--to impute mischievous 
motives to him—was most irregular and 
most imprudent. 

The Duke of Newcastle said, he should 
be sorry to utter any thing that could dis- 
please the royal duke; but he must in that 
House be allowed the freedom of fully 
declaring his sentiments. He defied any 
noble lord to prove that he had done any 
thing wrong, either there or elsewhere. 
He was anxious to preserve the constitu- 
tion, which he saw threatened. He stood 
on that ground, and it was strong ground. 
He had never brought before the House any 
thing that was disgraceful to himself, and 
he never would. He had but one word 
more to say, and it was this.—Ever since 
he had heard of this recommendation, he 
had applied his mind seriously to the 
subject, but his opinion remained un- 
changed. He would farther say, that no 
strong words, intended to put him down, 
or to prevent him from doing his duty, 
should succeed; for he would persevere 
for the salvation of the country, and to 
prevent all inroads on the constitution. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 2. 


Roman Carnortic Craims— Peri- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.] The Marquis 
of Chandos rose to present a Petition from 
nearly three hundred junior members of 
the University of Oxford, who were Bache- 
lors of Art and Under-graduates. The 
Petition prayed that no further concessions 
might be granted to the Roman Catholics. 
He felt much gratification in being able 
to communicate to the House the inde- 
pendent feeling which animated this dis- 
tinguished body of men, and he trusted 
their prayer would be attended to. The 
petitioners stated, that they were impressed 
with a sense of the great danger to which 
the constitution, as established in 1688, 
would be exposed, by any alteration of 
those laws which excluded persons pro- 
fessing the doctrine of the Church of 
Rome from the possession of political 
power. 























Mr. Brougham wished to ask the noble 
marquis how many individuals there 
were belonging to the body of bachelors 
of art aud under-graduates, of which the 
three hundred who signed the present 
petition were part ? 

The Marquis of Chandos was not pre- 
pared to answer the question. 

Dr. Phillimore believed that the number 
of bachelors of art and under-graduates at 
Oxford amounted to about three thousand, 
and that the majority were strongly in 
favour of Catholic emancipation. 

Mr. Estcourt believed, that his learned 
friend had not over-rated the number of 
the bachelors of art and under-graduates ; 
but when he stated, that that body were 
notoriously the friends of Catholic eman- 


cipation, he must beg leave to doubt the | 


statement. Where was the proof of it? 
Of their hostility to it there was proof on 
the table; namely, the petition just pre- 
sented by the noble marquis; and that 
was much better than the bare assertion of 
the learned gentleman. 

Mr. Duncombe presented a_ similar 
petition from Sheffield and the vicinity. 
The hon. member stated, that the petition 
was signed by upwards of thirty thousand 
persons, of whom very few were under the 
age of twenty-one. It was unnecessary 
for him to state that his sentiments were 
entirely in concurrence with the prayer 
of the petition. 

Mr. Marshall said, that by the last 
census, the number of inhabitants in 
Sheffield was taken at fifty thousand. 

Mr. Duncombe reminded the hon. mem- 
ber, that he had stated the petition pro- 
ceeded from Sheffield and its neighbour- 
hood. 

Mr. Marshall said, that the petition 
had been got up by a committee composed 
of Methodist preachers and clergymen of 
the Established Church. A public meet- 
ing had been held in Sheffield, at which a 
petition was carried in favour of emanci- 
pation. ‘That petition had obtained about 
seven thousand signatures. The petition 
now presented had been hawked about for 
signatures; and had been signed by 
woman, children, prisoners in the gaol, 
and vagrant mendicants. 

Mr. Duncombe begged leave to say, 
that the petition was agreed to at a public 
meeting, although he would allow it was 
not held in the open air, but in the town- 
hall. His hon. colleague had stated, that 
the prisoners in gaol had signed the 
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petition. The fact was this—the debtors 
in the gaol expressed a desire to sign the 
petition. It was sent to them for that 
purpose, and they signed it; but on con- 
sideration their names were withdrawn. 
He must say, that there had of late been 
manifested on the part of some honourable 
members opposite, a most extraordinary 
disposition to cry down petitions, to under- 
value their importance, and to show that 
they did not represent the feelings of the 
people of England. He would never con- 
sent to hear any petition which he believed 
to represent the conscientious and unbiassed 
opinions of the people of England‘on any 
subject to be cried down; which he con- 
ceived to be the object of his hon. col- 
league’s speech. 

Lord Milton said, he was not disposed 
to cry down any petitions, least of all one 
which proceeded from so respectable a 
body as those who had signed that now 
before the House. He merely rose to put 
the hon. member right with respect to one 
or two circumstances which, in his great 
zeal, appeared to have escaped his recol- 
lection. The petition was certainly most 
respectably signed ; but it originated in a 
different manner from the one which he 
had presented from the same town last 
week, The meeting at which the present 
petition originated certainly was not a 
public one. His knowledge of the fact 
was derived from a person who went to 
the meeting for the purpose of opposing 
the proceedings, but was told that no one 
who did not intend to support the petition 
would be allowed to take part in the meet- 
ing. That appeared to constitute the dif- 
ference between a public and a private 
meeting. 

-Mr. Kekewich presented a similar peti- 
tion from the city of Exeter. The hon. 
member stated that, though he felt it his 
duty to present these petitions, he should 
come to the consideration of the great 
question to which they referred with a dis- 
position to give effect to the recommenda- 
tion of his majesty. 

Mr. W. Peel presented a similar peti- 
tion from Tamworth. The hon. member 
said, that in the latter part of the prayer of 
the petition he cordially concurred ; but he 
must express his conviction that the effect 
of the measures about to be introduced by 
his majesty’s government would be, not to 
destroy, but to preserve the Protestant 
constitution. Many respectable inhabi- 
tants of Tamworth had abstained from 
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signing the petition; and he had received 
letters from some of his constituents, stat- 
ing that they were disposed to place im- 
plicit confidence in parliament, and would 
not believe that government would propose 
any measure which would endanger the 
constitution. 

Colonel Sibthorp presented several pe- 
titions against any further concessions to 
the Roman Catholics, which the House, 
he said, would find well worthy of its 
attention, emanating as they did from 
most respectable bodies of his constituents. 
One of these petitions set forth, that at 
this crisis it was the duty of every English- 
man to lift up his voice in defence of our 


dearest privileges. Another stated, that | 
the petitioners yielded to none in real | 


Christian charity and toleration, but de- 
clared their conviction, that the Catholics 
were already in possession of the uninter- 
rupted exercise of their religion, and of all 
the other privileges that they could by 
possibility desire. Another petition viewed 
with fear and trembling every attempt to 
introduce members of the church of 
Rome (a church so intolerant to all others) 
into our Protestant constitution. Another 
hoped that that House would firmly per- 
severe in resisting the claims of the Ca- 
tholics, as the only means of securing the 
throne to the Protestant monarch, and 
their religion to the petitioners. Another 
stated that the petitioners had been thrown 
into the greatest state of alarm by the re- 
port that the Roman Catholics were about 
to be admitted into the legislature and the 
government of the country. All these pe- 
titions came from persons of real John 
Bull feeling; and, as an agriculturist, he 
would say, that their desire was to have 
the real British breed, and no cross one 
from the Popish. 

Mr. Houldsworth presented similar pe- 
titions from Brixham, Clifton, Dartmouth, 
and other districts of the county of Devon. 

‘All these petitions, with the exception of 
that from Brixham, had been got up before 
the commencement of the present session, 
that from Brixham had grown out of the 
change which had taken place in the sen- 
timents of his majesty’s government. The 
stone on which king William stepped 
when he landed in this country was still 
preserved at Brixham. It was not extra- 


ordinary, therefore, that the inhabitants of 
that town should feel that they had an 
hereditary interest in the constitution 
secured by the glorious revolution. 


Mr. Bastard bore testimony to the re- 
spectability of the petitioners, and fully 
concurring in the sentiments expressed by 
them, felt it his duty to give to their peti- 
tion his warmest support. 

General 4rchdall presented similar pe- 

titions from Brookborough, and from 
Belnalach, in the county of Fermanagh. 
He expected, in a few days, to lay 
before the House one of great magni-+ 
tude, containing the unanimous voice of 
the Protestant inhabitants of that county. 
He could assure the House, that the Pro- 
testants of the north of Ireland would not 
tamely submit to what, if the proposed 
measure passed, would be Popish ascen- 
dancy. Their forefathers suffered severely 
in the year 1641 ; and during the Popish 
reign of James the Second, they fought, 
and were particularly instrumental in esta- 
blishing that constitution which placed the 
house of Brunswick on the throne of these 
realms. They were again willing to fight, 
and he had no doubt would be again 
victorious; notwithstanding the disparity 
of numbers and the encouragement that 
had been given to Popery in Ireland. 
There was one right hon. member of his 
majesty’s government whom they partici 
larly looked up to for protection and sup- 
port; but their confidence in him was de- 
| stroyed. They were in despair ;—he might 
say desperate. 

Mr. Bransby Cooper presented a similat 
petition from the city of Gloucester and 
its environs; the petition was numerously 
and respectably signed. It would be 
found impossible to suppress the spirit and 
enthusiasm in which that petition had 
originated, and which so universally pre- 
vailed. So anxious were the inhabitants 
to sign it, that, in the course of two days, 
one thousand three hundred signatures 
were attached to it, and the number was 
now upwards of two thousand fives hun- 
dred. 

General Gascoyne said, he rose to pre= 
sent a petition from a place which, though 
second to none.in commercial and manu- 
facturing importance, had nevertheless no 
representatives in that House. The peti- 
tion was from the inhabitants of Man- 
chester, Salford, and their vicinity. It 
was signed by twenty-two thousand of the 
inhabitants, including the magistrates, the 
warden, and fifty clergymen; and the sig- 
natures were so easily obtained, that 
people crowded to sign. When an oppor- 
| unity was taken of sending the petition 
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for signatures to thedifferent streets, they 
found the people ready to sign, almost 
without being solicited [a laugh]. Gen- 
tlemen need not quibble upon the word 
“ almost,” for it was not to be supposed 
that persons would sign until they were 
told what was the nature of the petition. 
He would state with confidence that this 
petition, of all those which had ever been 
presented to that House, was one of the 
most regular, with respect to the way it 
was got up and signed, and might serve as 
a pattern to all petitions from large towns 
in future; for it contained not only the 
names of the parties, but their professions, 
and the name of the street, and the num- 
ber of the house in which they resided. 
He had closely examined the names con- 
tained in five of the hundred and thirteen 
sheets of signatures, and he did not see 
one which he could suppose to be that of 
a female [a laugh]. At the same time he 
must add, that he saw no objection to the 
signatures of females to such petitions; 
for they were as much interested in this 
important subject as the other sex. The 
petition contained the unequivocal opi- 
nions of four-fifths of the population of 
Manchester and its neighbourhood ; and 
whatever might be said of the probability 
of getting a counter-petition, he would as- 
sert that it would be impossible to get up 
such a petition with one-third of the 
number of signatures appended to that 
which he now presented. The petitioners 
, Stated, that on several recent occasions 
the power of the Catholic priests in Ire- 
land over their deluded congregations had 
been exercised in a manner highly preju- 
dicial to the constitutional interests of the 
country; and they added, that if power 
were given to the Roman Catholics, it 
could not be exercised with safety to the 
state. They also complained of the great 
mischiefs created by the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, and they prayed that it might be 
so put down, as that it could never again 
raise its head to the injury of the country. 
They also prayed that no further political 
power might be granted to the Catholics. 
He had been informed, that, in another 
place, it had been stated, that the signa- 
tures to this petition had been swelled by 
those of boys from charity-schools and 
other places, but he had no hesitation in 
saying that such a statement was without 
foundation. 
Sir George Philips said, he had no wish 
to detract from the merit of any petition 
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respectfully drawn up, from whatever 
quarter it might come, and certainly none 
to lessen the just weight of that before the 
House; but when the gallant general 
claimed for it an authority to which it was 
not entitled, he felt it necessary to say a 
few words, and give to the House such in- 
formation as he possessed with respect to 
it. Though the petition was signed by 
twenty-two thousand persons, he could 
state that it did not represent the opinions 
of the educated portion of the inhabitants 
of Manchester, nor of the majority of the 
manufacturing population. This petition, 
which it was said all were so anxious to 
sign, was the elaborate production of more 
than a quarter of a year. A requisition 
was signed for it on the 22nd of Novem- 
ber last, to which were affixed the names 
of five hundred and six laymen and forty- 
four of the clergy. It pointed out what it 
described would be the injurious effects of 
admitting the Catholics to further political 
power, and it called on those who enter- 
tained similar views to meet on a certain 
day to deliver their sentiments on that 
subject. This requisition was met by a 
counter-declaration, signed by four hun- 
dred and thirty-oneof the most respectable 
inhabitants of Manchester, whether con- 
sidered with reference to property, intelli- 
gence, or influence; and though he admit- 
ted that amongst the five hundred and six 
individuals and the forty-four clergy there 
were some highly respectable names, yet 
there were others, and a large portion too, 
whom he had never heard of before, and 
who, he believed, were equally unknown to 
those who were much better acquainted 
with Manchesterthan he was. This, how- 
ever, he could state with confidence,—that 
the signatures to the requisition bore no 
comparison, in point of property, intelli- 
gence, or influence, to those appended to 
the counter-declaration; and he was cer- 
tain that the petitioners themselves were of 
the same opinion, for the four hundred and 
thirty-one names appended to that decla- 
ration represented property to the amount 
of four millions of money. The gentlemen 
who signed that declaration having ascer- 
tained that the great majority of the pro- 
perty and influence of the town, and a 
very large portion, if not the majority, even 
of the working classes, were in favour of 
the view they took of the question, wished 
to take no step in the way of petitioning, 
but were satisfied to leave the whole to the 
wisdom! of parliament; and in this they 
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were justified by what took place at the 
public meeting in 1825, when they beat 
their opponents, five to one, on this very 
question. That the feeling in favour of 
concession had increased since then, there 
could be no doubt; for many who were at 
that time adverse to it were now its ad- 
vocates, and many others who had also 
been opposed to it were at present neutral. 
The meeting called for by the requisition 
took place on the 24th. November, and 
great pains were taken to prevent the at- 
tendance of any but those who were of the 
same opinion as the requisitionists. For 
this purpose police-officers were stationed 
at the doors; but notwithstanding all the 
pains taken, the meeting did not consist 
of more than five hundred or six hundred, 
and the thing went off in the most vapid 
and spiritless manner. The only thing 
which gave it animation for a time, was the 
attempt of a gentleman to vindicate the 
Catholics from some aspersions which had 
been cast upon them. When this gentle- 
manjrose, the chairman of the meeting— 
and here he might state, that none of the 
local authorities would preside, as not ap- 
proving of the meeting, but the chairman— 
asked him, whether he intended to vote for 
the motion then before them, and on being 
answered that hedid not, he declared that 
he would not hear him. Another gentle- 
man rose and said, that if there were any 
persons present who did not approve of the 
object of the meeting, they ought to have 
the good manners to be silent. To this 
it was replied, that it was a mere farce to 
have a public meeting where all must be 
of one opinion, and where those who might 
express a different opinion were prevented 
from attending by the intervention of po- 
lice-officers. The gallant general had laid 
some stress on the petition being signed by 
the magistracy of Manchester. But the 
magistracy of that town were constituted 
differently from that of other places, and 
care was taken to exclude those who were 
not of one political opinion. This was by 
no means creditable, and created a suspi- 
cion that the opinions of those who were 
appointed might lead, in many cases, to 
deteat the ends of justice. But to come 
back to the petition: he could state that 
it was sent about from house to house for 
signatures. ‘The churchwardens of Man- 
chester were in communication with those 
of other places for the purpose of getting 
all the signatures they could. Evidence 
had been given to him, that it was taken 





to vestries for the purpose of getting sig- 
natures, and in one instance it was pro- 
posed to send it to a school where there 
were two hundred children, in order that 
they might sign it; but some man of sense 
who heard the proposition objected, and it 
was not sent. On another occasion it was 
proposed, that the paupers of a workhouse 
should be permitted to sign it; but this 
also was opposed by some intelligent per- 
son present, and was given up. When he 
mentioned this circumstance, he thought 
it was not unfair to infer, that other in- 
stances had occurred where the same good 
sense did not prevail, and that parties were 
asked to swell the number of signatures 
who ought not to have been allowed to 
sign. It was also stated to him, that the 
petition had been hawked about to public- 
houses, and that persons in a state of in- 
toxication were permitted to sign it. It 
was also taken to the neighbourhood of Me- 
thodist chapels, and other public places, and 
all who came from the chapels were asked 
to sign. In like manner copies were sent 
to some of the toll-bars, and the carters 
as they passed were requested to sign, and 
persons were ready to sign for such of 
them as could not write. These circum- 
stances would show the value of a large 
portion of the signatures, and how far the 
petition had a claim to be called that of 
the inhabitants of Manchester and its 
neighbourhood. He did not know how 
far the word ‘‘ neighbourhood” was meant 
to extend; but there were thirty townships 
in the parish of Manchester, with an adult 
population of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. The gallant general had stated, 
that the petition contained the sentiments 
of four-fifths of the population; but how 
he could make out that the signatures to 
this petition were four fifths of that popula- 
tion, he was at aloss to know. He be- 
lieved, too, that they had not confined 
themselves, in their search after signatures, 
to the district within which those two 
hundred and fifty thousand persons were 
to be found; for in casting his eye over 
the petition, he found the name of an indi- 
vidual who described himself as an inhabi- 
tant of Middleton. Now Middleton was 
six or seven miles distant from Manches- 
ter. You might as well go to Barnet to 
beat up for signatures to a petition pro- 
fessing to be the petition of the city of 
London, as go to Middleton for signatures 
toa petition professing to be the petition 
of the town of Manchester, Let the 
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House now consider how far this petition 
conveyed the sense of the educated, the 
intelligent, and the wealthy part of the in- 
habitants of the town of Manchester. 
There were two places in the town in which 
the respectable inhabitants were accus- 
tomed to assemble. One of them was called 
the Portico, a .news-room ‘and library, 
to which there were four thousand subscri- 
bers. This petition was sent there; and 
during the period of its laying there, it 
received twelve or twenty-four signatures, 
he did not know exactly which. It was 
also sent to the Exchange, a place which 
the respectable merchants of Manchester 
were in the habits of frequenting. It was 
left there for several days. It received 
about five or six signatures a-day; but was 
soon removed when it was found that no 
more signatures could be got from the one 
thousand five hundred subscribers who be- 
longed tothat room. He would say, upon 
this evidence, that the petition was not the 
petition of the educated and intelligent: 
portion of the inhabitants of Manchester. 
Let him compare this petition with the pe- 
tition which had come from Manchester in 
the year 1825. That petition lay for sig- 
nature thirteen days, and received in that 
time twenty-eight thousand signatures, 
This petition lay for signature thirteen 
weeks, and received in that time only 
twenty-two thousand signatures. This 
was a proof of what the feelings of the 
people were in Manchester and its vicinity. 
Let him look at the manner in which the 
two petitions had been signed by the mem- 
bers of the liberal professions. The peti- 
tion which emanated from the requisition 
which had been signed by the five hundred 
and six lay persons, was signed by three 
physicians. The other petition was signed 
by seven. He could have wished that the 
same spirit of liberality had been visible in 
the clergy ; but they had acted a very dif- 
ferent part. He thought that the House 
ought to lament the part which had been 
taken by the clergy on this occasion. 
What must be thought of the church, if 
they, its ministers, with all its ample en- 
dowments in their possession, confessed 
that they could not defend it effectually 
from encroachment, unless the professors 
of the Roman Catholic religion were ex- 
cluded from seats of parliament? The 
clergy of the three dissenting congregations 
in Manchester had expressed in their pe- 
tition their confidence in the wisdom of 
parliament and of the government, and | 
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‘requested the Heuse to carry into effect 
the measures proposed to it for the ad- 
vancement of religious liberty. Such a 
petition did them the highest honour. 
Perhaps the House would permit him to 
mention a circumstance which struck him 
as equally curious and interesting. The 
same attempts which were now making to 
excite a popular clamour against the mea- 
sure, had been made more than a centu 
ago, when the Union with Scotland was 
proposed ; and it might be amusing to the 
House to know that one of the most active 
agents in raising that clamour was the then 
earl of Nottingham. It would seem as if 
a dread of the consequences of innovation 
had descended, by inheritance, from the 
earl of Nottingham of that day to the earl 
of Nottingham of this. The earl of Not- 
tingham of that day was afraid that de- 
struction would arise to the constitution 
from the Union with Scotland, just as the 
earl of Nottingham of this day was afraid 
of destruction arising to it from the pro- 
posed measures of concession to the Roman 
Catholics. He would read the words used 
by the earl of Nottingham, of 1706, on the 
subject of the Union with Scotland, that 
great measure, on the policy of which there 
was at present no diversity of opinion ; 
and he had no doubt that when this ques- 
tion was carried, as he hoped and trusted 
it would be, it would receive the same 
unanimous approbation from posterity. 
Nay, more, he believed that the same ap- 
plause would be given by posterity to those 
statesmen who were now anxious to settle 
the Catholic question, as was given at 
present to those who brought about the 
Union with Scotland. The words of the 
then earl of Nottingham were as follows :— 
‘< Ifthis Union do pass, as I have no reason to 
doubt but it will most certainly, I may with 
as much reason, and as justly, affirm, that 
I have outlived all the laws and the very 
constitution of England; and I conclude 
with a prayer to God, to avert the dire 
effects which may probably ensue from 
such an incorporating Union.”* Notwith- 
standing these dreadful predictions, the 
constitution of England still existed; and 
he had no doubt it would continue to exist, 
after the measure of emancipation was car- 
ried, and that it would even derive addi- 
tional strength from so desirable a consum- 
mation. 





* See Parliamentary History, of England, 
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Sir C. Hastings presented a similar pe- 
tition from Leicester. On former occasions, 
lie said; he had always felt it his duty to 
oppose these concessions, and he felt it to 
be equally his duty to oppose them now. 
Though hitherto he had supported the go- 
vernment, he found it quite impossible to 
support it under the present instance. 
Whenever the measure of concession was 
brought forward, he should feel himself 
bound to give it his most strenuous op- 
position. 

Mr. Hugh Dick presented a similar pe- 
tition from Maldon, in the hundred of 
Dengie, in the county of Essex. 

Mr. 7; B. Lennard said, that though 
this petition came from the hundred of 
Dengie, which contained a population of 
six thousand souls, it could not boast of 
more than one hundted and fifty signatures. 
Some years ago, the inhabitants of that 
district were remarkable for the zeal with 
which they upheld the cause of what was 
called Protestant ascendancy. He had 
therefore stated the number of signatures 
attached to this petition, in order to show 
that 4 great alteration had recently taken 
place in the opinions of the population in 
that part of the country upon this all-im- 
portant question. He was quite sure, 
from this and other signs of the times, that 
the more this question was considered by 
the people, the more would the feeling of 
hberality be extended. As he had stated that 
the number of signatures to this petition 
was but few, he felt it right to add, that it 
was not owing to any lack of zeal. After 
it had lain for some time at the town-hall 
for signature, it had been carried round 
the town by the bellman, who had told the 
different individuals whom he asked to 
sign it, that they could not refuse, if they 
wished to keep the pope out of England. 
He mentioned this to show the mode in 
which signatures had been obtained, and the 
weight which ought to be attached to 
them. Some of the persons who had 
signed this petition were persons of great 
respectability: others, who could not 
write; had put their marks to it. He did 
not object to this practice; for he thought 
that every person ought to have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing his opinions. 

Mr. Leycester presented a petition from 
Alton, in the county of Southampton, in 
favour of further concessions to the Roman 
Catholics. The petitioners were short and 
decisive in their prayer, and did not trouble 


their heads’ about security ; being of opi- 





nion, that there was no need of security 
where there was no danger, and that the 
act of concession would be the best securi- 
ty that could be devised for the Protestant 
establishment in Church and State. 

The Lord Mayor (Mr. Alderman 
Thompson) said, that he had a petition to 
present against further cencessions to the 
Roman Catholics. It came from the clergy 
of London, who had been incorporated 
under the style and title of the ‘ Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Sion College.” He 
had frequently had the honour of being 
made the medium of communicating the 
sentiments of this learned and reverend 
body, to the House; and he had received 
peculiar satisfaction from having been 
made so, in consequence of the mild and 
temperate manner in which they always 
offered their opinions to parliament. He 
was one of those who thought it was the 
peculiar duty of the clergy of the church 
of England to come forward and to express 
their opinions, as to the effects of the 
measure about to be proposed, and that 
it was the duty of the House to pay serious 
attention to their opinions when expressed. 
They stated, that when they reflected upon 
the blessings which the country had en- 
joyed under a constitution essentially Pro- 
testant, they could not contemplate without 
alarm the proposed abrogation of the laws 
which prevented Roman Catholics from 
sitting in parliament. The hon. member 
then read the petition at length to the 
House. On concluding it, he said, that 
during the ten years he had had the 
honour of a seat in that House, he 
felt it to be his duty, whenever the 
subject of concessions to the Catholics had 
been before the House, to give it his steady 
opposition. He had done so from the 
most disinterested and conscientious feel- 
ings ; but he was now free to confess, that 
the subject was brought before that House 
under circumstances very different from 
any which had hitherto been witnessed. 
We found Ireland in a state of agitation 
from one end of it to the other, and we 
were recommended, in the Speech from 
the throne, to take its situation into our 
consideration. The measure of concession, 
too, came before them recommended by 
an unanimous government; and it would 
ill become him, or indeed any other repre- 
sentative of the people, to refuse, under 
such circumstances, toapply himself calmly 
and temperately to the consideration of 
the evils which afflicted that country, He 
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should, therefore, not join in denouncing 
a measure not yet known to the House, 
and of the enactments of which every body 
was ignorant. On the contrary, he would 
express his readiness to believe that the 
méasure was recommended from a feeling 
of its necessity by the government. He 
had hitherto had confidence in his majes- 
ty’s ministers, aid he would not withdraw 
that confidence from them until he had 
better reason for doing so than the pro- 
posed measure seemed to afford. 

Mr. Hume said, it was with much plea- 
sure he had to present a petition from the 
dean and guild, councillors and brethren 
of the corporation of the royal burgh of 
Arbroath, in favour of the Catholic claims. 
He was anxious to make a few remarks on 
this petition, as, in the early part of the 
session, an hon. gentleman had represented 
the opinion of the people of Scotland as 
very different from what it really was. 
Now, he knew, on good authority, that a 
great change had taken place in their 
Opinions, and that by far the majority of 
the people of Scotland were in favour of 
the removal of all civil disabilities on ac- 
count of religious opinions. 


Dury on Grass 1n [RELAND.] On 
the order of the day for going into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, 

Mr. Jephson said, he would take that op- 
portunityofcalling the attention ofthe chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer toa tax, or rather 
the repeal of a drawback,which was imposed 
on Ireland during the last session. He meant 
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raised to double what it had beeh. Hé 
implored the right hon. gentleman to givé 
some relief to the ‘lower classes in this 
respect; especially as it might be doné 
without any material injury to the reveniie: 
As one method, he should suggest, that an 
allowance should be made to the manu- 
facturer on the sale of the lowest. descrip- 
tion of glass, in sizes of less than oné 
square foot. He would not take up thé 
time of the House by urging the effect 
which cleanliness must have on the moral 
character of the people; but he trusted 
the right hon. gentleman would afford this 
small relief to the miserable peasant of 
Ireland. ; 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he had no reason to suppose that the prices 
had risen so much; and that he could 
afford no hope ofa reduction, owing to the 
frauds which had been committed in for- 
mer instances. He could not see how this 
duty, which was only 3/. 13s. on the hun- 
dred weight of glass, could operate as stich 
a grievance. 

Mr. Jephson said, that the price of com- 
mon glass had risen from between 20. and 
31, to 61. or 71. 


Orpnance Estimates.] The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee of 
Supply, to which the Ordnance Estimates 
were referred, 

Mr. Perceval said, that in introducing 
the Ordnance Estimates, he should not 
trespass long upon the committee, as he 
knew his right hon. friend near him would 


the repeal of the drawback on Window! supply any deficiency on his part, and 


Glass exported from England to Ireland. 
He found no fault with this tax, so far as 
the higher orders were concerned ; nor for 
those who made use of the better descrip- 
tion of glass : but the effects of the tax had 
been injurious to the lower orders, to an 
extent little anticipated by those who 
introduced the measure. He was aware 
of the miserable description of hovels 
in which the Irish had dwelt heretofore, 
frequently four mud walls, with a hole 
made through the wall to admit light. In 
thé general improvement, however, an 
improvement was gradually taking place 
in this respect. The labourer was attaining 
a better description of dress, and the 
laxury of a singlé window. To this im- 
provement the right hon. gentleman had 
effectually put a stop. The tax had put 
it Out of the power of the lower classes to 
purchase glass, the price of which had been 





give such explanations as might be called 
for in the course of the discussion. It 
was his duty, however, as there would ap- 
pear in this year’s Estimates, a large in- 
crease under the head of Ordnance, to 
explain how this increase arose; which 
he hoped he should be able to do 
satisfactorily, without committing the 
framers of those estimates in any de- 
parture from those principles of eco- 
nomy which the government had sanc- 
tioned and enforced in the different pub- 
lic departments. The increase on the 
votes for the Ordnance services in thé 
present year amounted to 125,8971: The 
sum last year was 1,597,1960., and the 
vote called for this year would be 1 ,723,0032. 
Before he entered into a comparison be- 
tween these votes, he would just remark 
that he meant to leave out of the account 
asum of 6,115. for the estimate of thé 
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pay and allowances of the five companies of 
the royal staff corps transferred to the 
Ordnance from the army Estimates, for 
six months, commencing from the 25th of 
June, 1829. Ithad formed no part of the 
former charge, and could not fairly enter 
into the comparison between this year and 
the last. He should, therefore, leave it 
entirely out of the question, and consider 
the vote for this year 125,897/. more than 
it waslast year. The Board of Ordnance 
had been able to make credits to the 
extent of 49,150/. less this year than the 
last. These credits arose from the rent 
of building land in Kent, and the sale of 
stores. Large quantities of stores used to 
be kept, and from time to time con- 
siderable sales of these had been made, 
the produce of which had gone in 
diminution of the sum to be asked from 
parliament. Deducting this sum from the 
actual increase apparent on the Estimates, 
there would remain an increase of expendi- 
ture this year to the amount of 76,7471. 
In stating this increase to the committee, 
he begged to remind those honourable 
members who had given their attention to 
the Estimates of this department, and who 
belonged to the Finance Committee, or 
who had read the report with regard to 
it, that, in that document, they would find 
the evidence of his right hon. friend, the 
Secretary at War, who, speaking on the 
subject of the works, stated, that “to 
diminish the expenditure by 75,000/. or 
100,000/. this department had been re- 
duced, in 1827, as low as it could possibly 
be ;” and his right hon. friend afterwards 
explained, that ‘‘ there must be a surplus, 
because military orders were peremptory ;” 
adding, that, “ according to the evidence 
before the committee, this reduction would 
be no saving.” His hon. friend, sir George 
Clerk, also stated, that he was perfectly 
aware of the fact that, “‘ when the proposition 
was made, the Inspector-general protested 
that it was impracticable, unless it was 
perfectly understood that it was intended 
only as an experiment for one year.” The 
consequence of this was an increase, under 
the head of works and fortifications, to 
the amount of 69,000/.; to which, adding 
the increase of 14,0002. for the purchase 
of stores, the general increase was account- 
ed for. By turning to the same evidence, 
honourable members would see, on the 
same authority, that it was impossible for 
the business of the department to go on 
with so small a vote for stores as had 
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hitherto sufficed ; and for the same reason, 
namely, because formerly the board was 
able to deduct sums for the sale of stores, 
and come to this House and ask for much 
smaller votes on account of that surplus. 
The stock would, for the future, be ad- 
justed to the real demand every year. As 
there was an increase of 69,000/. for works, 
14,0007. more for stores, and in other 
items 83,000/. and as the excess of expen- 
diture altogether was only 125,897/., it 
was obvious, that there must be altogether 
on the other heads of the estimates, a di- 
minution to the amount of 30,0002. It 
was satisfactory to state, that this diminu- 
tion was chiefly in the establishment of the 
Ordnance: it was especially in the Civil 
Establishment, in the Departments at 
Woolwich, in the Medical Establishment, 
and in the Royal Military Academy, that 
reductions had taken place. He ought to 
remark, that for that very reason, the con- 
sidering the reduction in the charge for 
the artillery, which had been forced on 
the Ordnance Establishment in 1828, it 
would be unfair to take that year in com- 
parison with the present year. The only 
fair mode would be, to compare these 
estimates with an average of the three 
years prior to 1828, and then it would be, 
proved that there was a diminution of 
20,0007. The average expense of the 
artillery during those three years was 
914,214/., and the expense for the year 
1829 would be 893,900/., which was a 
diminution, as he had before stated, of 
20,0007. On dividing the Estimates of 
that year into the two heads of effective 
and non-effective, it would appear that on 
the effective there was a decrease of 
74,000/.; instead of which there was, on 
the other hand, an increase on the non- 
effective head, of about 76,000/. He 
would only observe, that the decrease was 
on the effective, and not on the non-effec- 
tive, which was beyond the control of 
the Ordnance Department; for when 
once the superannuation was fixed, it 
remained during the life of the party : and 
these charges frequently resulted from the 
very reductions made in the establish- 
ments, with the view of decreasing the 
public expenditure. He did not doubt 
that many honourable members would be 
somewhat perplexed in examining these 
estimates, as the changes in the mode of 
compiling them had been considerable, 
with the view of bringing under the dis- 
tinct heads all the proper expenses of 
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each. Several sums that used to be voted 
in what were called the Supplementary 
Estimates, were now included in the items 
to which they properly belonged. A 
great number of clerks’ salaries had been 
voted formerly under the headof Barracks, 
Military Stores, and the Superannuation 
Establishments. The whole charge of 
the Civil Establishment would now be 
borne under that head. In comparing 
the nominal items for the Pall-Mall office 
this year with the nominal items of last 
year, the present estimates would appear 
much greater than they recently were. On 
the whole the expense of, the Civil Estab- 
lishment last year was 483,531/., and 
the vote now proposed would be 500,6002.; 
but it should be remembered, that under 
this head the charges for the clerks were 
borne, which in 1828 was supplied from a 
different source. If to 483,500/. were 
added this increase of 24,0001. the vote 
for that year would amount to 507,500. ; 
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from which deducting the present vote | 
them; and he owned that, by the evidence, 


of 500,610/., the result would show, 


that on the Civil Establishment, there , 
was an actual diminution of nearly 7,000/. , 
_ officer, the Secretary at War, had given a 


In the other votes for the Departments at 
Woolwich, the Medical Establishment 
and the Professors of the Royal Military 
Academy, there was a small reduction; 
in the Military Corps there was the same 
establishment as last year, and consequent- 


so with perfect propriety. 


ly the same charge.—He had only now to , 


invite the attention of the Committee to 
the Extraordinaries, which included two 
items, one 79,4451, for the military of 
store branch, and 14,167/. for furniture 
and stores for barracks and_ hospitals. 
Into the other items he would not enter 
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this money was for building new barracks. 
In Ireland, too, there was an increase of 
9,666/. in the barracks, and under the 
head of stores and rent, 11,000. less was 
received this year than the last. As to 
military stores, too, there was a diminution 
of 5,622. He did not think it necessary 
to trouble the committee any further at 
present. He had thus cursorily gone over 
the several heads of the Estimates, aware 
of his inability to make the statement as 
lucid as it could have been made by his right 
hon. friend, who would, he trusted, supply 
any deficiency he had committed. He 
would move, “that 70,2241. be granted, 
for defraying the salaries to the Master- 
general, the Lieutenant-general, and the 
rest of the principal officers and clerks 
belonging to the office of Ordnance at the 
Tower and Pall Mall, for the year 1829.” 
Mr. Hume confessed he was rather dis- 
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/posed to wave the discussion of these 


Estimates, as a long time had been spent 
by the Finance Committee in examining 


very little progress was made to warrant 
any reduction whatever. The gallant 


decisive opinion on the subject of almost 
every reduction; and he willingly con- 
teded that the gallant officer had done 
The difference 
between these Estimates and those of 
last year it was undoubtedly very difficult 
to understand, though on the whole he 
believed the aggregate increase was not 
so great as it appeared. He approved 


of a consolidation of the public accounts: 


it was desirable that they should be 


'rendered clear and distinct, and each 


in detail, as they were small in amount, | 
and of a fluctuating nature; he meant | 


such as the different heads of contingent 
and miscellaneous charges. There was 
one item of 18,4001. for the purchase of 
Jand at Sheerness, to keep off the erection 
of buildings which might interfere with 
the works. The same observation held 
good with regard to the ordinary and 
extraordinary service of Ireland; for if 
the vote to be proposed for this year was 
merely compared with that of last year, 
there would seem an excess in the present 
vote. The charge of last year was only 
124,108/, and tor this year 128,979/.; 
but the apparent increase was owing to 


"items. 


the transfer of charges to this department. | 


Under the head of barracks there was an 


increase of 13,873/.; but then 5,4001. of | 


head brought under one view. He 
was not able, for want of the necessary re- 
turns, to make out where additions had 
been made; but he observed, in some in- 
stances, that there was a much greater 
number of persons included in those 
The clerks of the Surveyor-gene- 
ral, last year, were twenty-nine in number; 
this year they were increased to forty- 
seven: the clerks of the Ordnance from 
twenty-three were increased to  thirty- 
three, and in the storekeeper’s department 
they were raised from seventeen to thirty- 
two. He had no means, at present, of 
knowing whether this increase was correct. 
He regretted extremely to observe, from 
the expressions used by the hon. gentle- 
man, that his majesty’s ministers seemed 
to consider themselves to have reduced to 
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the lowest ebb the department of Ord- 
hancé. He said so with great concern, 
for hé readily admitted that in many de- 
tails, as it was actually constituted, it was 
far superiorto many other departments. But 
he differed very much from his majesty’s go- 
vernment as to the mode in which the 
business was carried on, and he believed 
that one-half, if not two-thirds, of the 
expense of the civil department might be 
Saved. The artillery were now separated 
from the Commander-in-chief, who knew 
the officers only by chance in foreign ser- 
vice; and this would remain so, while 
there was an intermediate in the person of 
the Master-genetal, who stopped all com- 
munication. He submitted to the gallant 
officer (sir H. Hardinge), whether it would 
hot be attended with a great reduction and 
great benefit to that branch of our mili- 
tary service, if, instead of a separate 
department, consisting of the Master-gene- 
tal, Lieutenant-general, and other chief 
officers of the Board of Ordnance, who 
had duties incompatible with a due atten- 
tion to the artillery, that corps were placed 
with a commandant, directly under the 
Commander-in-chief. The same course 
he would recommend with regard to the 
engineers; and thus the whole military 
branch of the Ordnance might be detached 
from that department, which would re- 
tain charged only with its proper duty of 
keeping the stores. In India the artillery 
were so placed, with a commandant of 
their own under the Commander-in-chief. 
The divesting of the military branch from 
the Ordnance would render unnecessary 
the offices of Master-general and Surveyor- 
general; and the charge of the depart- 
ment would thus be greatly reduced. The 
more he thought upon this subject, the 
more satisfied he was, that this alteration 
would effect a great saving, as well as 
improvement in the system. Until the 
government brought themselves to make 
this change, he was unprepared to say that 
any great reduction could be expected in 
these estimates. He did not deny the 
merit of the heads of this department, in 
cutting down from an enormous war-scale 
of expenditure to one of peace; but he 
still thought one-half might yet be saved, 
by placing this branch of the service upon 
a different footing, Well as the service 
was at present performed, compared with 
what it had been, yet the establishments 
were large and unnecessary. In one de- 
partment there were twenty-six porters 
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and messengers for the Ordnance-office. 
What necessity could there be for such a 
number of messengers, unless to run about 
from Pall-mall to the Tower? The clerks 
and officers should be brought from the 
Tower to Pall-mall, and the establish- 
ments consolidated, with a view to prevent 
unnecessary expense and delay in the 
transaction of the public business. When 
such a consolidation should have taken 
place, at least one-third of the clerks at 
present employed might be dispensed 
with. If reductions could be brought out 
in no other way, he hoped that the revenue 
would fall short, so as to render retrench- 
ment unavoidable. He wished to see our 
establishments reduced, not merely be- 
cause it was more satisfactory to have a 
small establishment than a large one, but 
because we should be enabled, by mearis 
of such retrenchments, to grant relief to 
the public in the amount of taxation at 
present imposed on it. When parliament 
met last year, nothing was talked of but 
retrenchment and finance committees to 
lessen the public expense; but there was 
now no talk of reductions; and the fact 
was, so long as the revenue continued pro- 
ductive, we should have nothing like those 
effectual reductions in the public esta- 
blishments which could alone afford relief 
to the country. There was a large por- 
tion of this vote of 70,0007. that might be 
dispensed with. The expense of this de- 
partment in 1796 was only 18,7002. ; now 
it amounted to 70,554/. He entered his 
protest against the expense of the Pall- 
mall departinent, and thought we might 
well dispense with that board, which, in 
fact, was nothing but a store-branch, the 
whole business of which might be done 
for one-fourth or one-fifth of the cost at 
present incurred in supporting it. 

Mr. Perceval observed, that the hon. 
member for Aberdeen recommended re- 
ductions to be made in departments which 
were precisely those from which the public 
got something for their money. A con- 
solidation of various departments was 
recommended by the hon. member. What 
had been done in this way did not consist 
in a consolidation, but a transfer of differ- 
ent heads of public business to one depart- 
ment to which they all properly belonged. 
Not a single clerk was added in conse- 
quence of this. The hon. gentleman 
admitted, when discussing the navy esti- 
mates, that savings effected by cutting up 
necessary branches of expenditure were, 
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in fact, no savings, but decided losses. He | 
could assure the hon. gentleman that such 
would be the case here. A transfer of 
the Ordnance department to the Horse- | 
guards must render it less effective than at , 
present. The head of the Horse-guards , 
was sufficiently hard-worked, and had 
already plenty to do. It was therefore 
impossible to add the Ordnance to the 
Horse-guards with advantage to either 
department. 

Mr. Baring wished to ask a question | 
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tant period, and made contingent on the 
spread of civilization, and the exigences 
of the country. A sum of 900,0002. 
would have been required to complete the 
whole of the undertakings contemplated, 
exclusive of 600,000/. for the Ridaut 
canal. For 1,500,000/. we should be able. 
to place our coionies in such a state of de- 
fence as might be considered complete ; 
but no more than 330,000/. would be 
asked from the House. The Ridaut canal 
would most undoubtedly answer every ob- 
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with respect to a branch of our colonial ject-which government had in view when 


expenditure included in the present esti- | 
mate: he alluded to Canada and the 
expense of certain works-—a canal and | 
fortifications—to be performed there. In| 
the estimates, there was a vote of 67,398/. 
for Canada; and 4,581/. was set down for 
Nova Scotia. Although these were large 
sums, they were but small compared with 
the amount with the expenditure with 
which we were ultimately threatened. He 
now asked, whether the great works in 
question had been undertaken, and if they 
were carried to any considerable extent ; 
or whether the votes to which he had 
alluded were for minor undertakings ? 

Sir H. Hardinge replied, that the works 
recommended last year had been under- 
taken and were in progress. The items 
adverted to were for the continuation of 
the works commenced last year. The 
gross sum which parliament was called on 
to vote on account of these worksamounted 
to 330,000/. for Canada: but of course 
that expenditure did not take place this 
year. The votes for works at Halifax and 
Kingston were the principal which were | 
included in the present estimate. For 
these purposes about 15,0007. was to be | 
expended at Halifax, and 20,000/. at | 
Kingston. This was 5,000/. more than’ 
was taken last year. These works, which | 
were to be continued on the scale of! 
30,000/. a year, would be finished next | 
year, when that branch of expense would | 
cease. The Ridaut canal was not con- | 
tained in this estimate. Estimates to a) 
large amount for works in Canada were | 
laid before the Finance Committee; but 
at the same time it was stated, that there | 
was no intention of carrying the whole 
into execution. The works were divided 
into three classes; the first embracing 
what was urgent; the second including | 
works that were desirable, but not of.so 
urgent a nature; and the third referring | 
to undertakings kept back till a more dis- | 





it was first contempiated ; and according to 
the latest reports of the surveyors, there 
was no season of the year, except when 
the waters were frozen, in which it would 
not afford a perfect water communication, 
With respect to Kingston and Halifax, it 
was of the utmost importance, that the 
undertakings now in progress should be 
completed. 

Mr. Baring thought the Ridaut canal 
not an useless waste, but an extravagant 
application of the public money. It was 
an improvement certainly, but one which, 
though we might make it, there was little 
doubt would fall into the hands of others. 

Mr. Hume was not satisfied in ‘what 
manner the twenty-six messengers were 
employed in the Ordnance. He believed 
in one department, over which the gallant 
officer presided, messengers were employ- 
ed specially to go from the first floor to 
the second. In the present instance, 
2,415/. was paid to these twenty-six 
porters and messengers. 4 

Sir H. Hardinge observed, that there 
was a warehouse connected with the 
Ordnance in Tooley-street; another branch 
of the department was at the Tower; and 
a third in Pall-mall. The messengers 
had to perform no trifling duties, in con- 
sequence of this division of the establish- 
ment. A considerable saving of postage 
and other small items was effected by em- 
ploying these messengers. For instance, 
one messenger carried letters between 
Woolwich and Pall-mall at a saving of an 
expense of 200/. a year; and this was not 
the only advantage, for a saving of time 
was also effected ; it being possible to ob- 
tain answers to the communications on 
the day they were sent, which could not 
otherwise be effected. Similar savings were 
effected by means of the messengers em- 
ployed between Tooley-street, the Tower, 
and Pall-mall. 

Mr. Maberly asked, why the communi- 
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cation between Pall-mall and Woolwich 
was not carried on by the military? He 
should also be glad to know why the 
Tower department might not be consoli- 
dated with Pall-mall? The Finance 
Committee recommended that the clerks 
of the Ordnance at the Tower should be 
removed to Pall-mall, and that in future 
the former place should only be considered 
as a dépot of arms. Why had not the 
recommendation been carried into effect ? 

Mr. Perceval said, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary that some clerks should remain at 
the Tower; and this being the case, no 
material saving could be effected by re- 
moving a few of them to Pall-mall. 

After a desultory conversation, the 
several resolutions were agreed to, aud the 
House resumed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, March 3. 


Roman Carnotic Craims—Perrt- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.] The Arch- 
bishop of York, on presenting a Petition 
from the clergy of the deanery of Craven, 
said,—My opinion accords most per- 
fectly with the opinion of these petition- 
ers. Entirely ignorant, however, as I am, 
of the nature and extent of those provisions 
in the intended Roman Catholic Relief bill, 
which it has been so confidently affirmed 
will afford sufficient securities to the esta- 
blished church, it is impossible for me to 
say.at present what line of conduct I may 
eventually think it right to adopt with 
’ reference to that bill; that is, whether, I 
may feel myself justified in giving my 
support to it, or be compelled from a sense 
of my duty as a Protestant bishop to 
oppose it. 

The Earl of Eldon said, he had a peti- 
tion of a similar nature, to present from 
the parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch. 
It had been agreed upon at a parish meet- 
ing at which it was opposed; that meet- 
ing was held in the parish church, and 
those who were in favour of the petition 
were desired to go out at one door, and 
those who were againstit to go out at 
another. The numbers being thus counted, 
it was found that a large majority were in 
favour of the petition. He felt it necessary 
to add, that the petition was signed by 
fifty persons who were not parishioners of St 
Leonard’s. These persons signed it by 
mistake, supposing it to be the London 
and Westminster petition; but there was 
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nothing to complain of in this, as several 
had signed the London and Westminster 
petition, supposing it to be this petition. 

The Earl of Darnley said, he had to 
call the attention of their lordships to a 
petition of a very different nature from the 
same parish. It was true, that there had 
been a majority in favour of the anti-Catho- 
lic petition; but he was credibly informed 
that this was owing to many who were 
opposed to the petition having left the 
meeting from fatigue, and he was also 
informed that the petition was signed by 
large numbers who did not belong to the 
parish. The petition which he held in his 
hand was signed by one thousand one 
hundred and sixty on eof the most respect- 
able inhabitants of the parish. At the 
head of it were the names of the senior 
churchwarden, three overseers, and the 
chairman of the public vestry. To each 
of the signatures was attached the place 
of abode of the person signing it. Having 
stated this much, and agreeing that on 
presenting petitions, the great question 
ought not to be debated, still he could not 
help, once for all, stating hisopinion. Let 
it be granted that there was a numerical 
majority of Protestants in the British 
empire adverse to the Catholic claims, and 
what then? Was this a question to be 
decided by mere numbers? No; not until 
it could be shown that those numbers 
really understood the question. His noble 
and learned friend had presented fifty pe- 
titions that night; and a noble duke had, 
on the preceding evening, presented per- 
haps sixty. It was not a difficult matter 
to procure numbers of petitions. A country 
squire had only to take a piece of parch- 
ment in his hand, and ask every poor 
labourer, or old woman he met to sign it. 
His request would be sure to be complied 
with, especially if he told them, as some 
had done, that the Catholics would burn 
them all. The question was, “ Did the 
people understand what they signed?” 
Besides this, must they not look to author- 
ities as well as numbers? He would not 
allude to the bright constellation of virtue 
and learning which had died in the Catho- 
lic faith, or in sentiments favourable to the 
Catholic claims. He would confine him- 
self to the living; and without meaning 
any disrespect to any noble lord present, 
he did not know, with the single exception 
of his noble and learned friend, who was 
certainly a host in himself, of any other 
instance of a person in that House, remark- 
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able for learning and talent, who was op- 

osed to the Catholic claims. To pass 
from individual authorities, let it be recol- 
lected that the House of Commons had, 
by repeated majorities, declared in favour 
of the Catholic claims; and he had no 
doubt that a majority of their lordships 
would come to the same decision very 
shortly. This great metropolis was in 
favour of the Catholic claims; and out of 
doors, with the exception of the clergy of 
the Church of England, no persons of 
learning and talent were against the claims. 
He was sorry that the clergy had thought 
it necessary to oppose the claims; and he 
was the more sorry that while the gene- 
rality of the established church, both in 
England and Ireland, had conducted them- 
selves so creditably in their opposition, 
some of the members of it, like the rev. 
Dr. Robinson, of Armagh, had conducted 
themselves so indecently, preaching blood 
and slaughter against the Catholics. 

The Earl of Eldon said, he must beg 
his noble friend when, with the exception 
of himself (lord Eldon), he set down the 
whole of that House, as downright block- 
heads, would for the future speak of him 
only as the noble and not as the learned 
lord. _ He had laid down the office which 
entitled him to that distinction. He must 
also beg permission to say, that though the 
House of Commons was constitutionally 
the organ of the sentiments of the people, 
yet that it was legitimate to take notice of 
the sense of those whom the House of 
Commons represented. He never recol- 
lected a time in which the public mind 
was so much agitated asnow. Atthe time 
when they had a famous bill in Parliament, 
the India Bill, they were told by the farmers 
of the bill, and some had gone nearly the 
same length now, thatthe petitions, fais 
ever numerous, did not speak the sense of 
the people. It happened, however, that 
the Parliament was soon after dissolved, 
and then the persons who had held this 
language found out their mistake; butthey 
consoled themselves by declaring that the 
people were in such a state of delusion 
that there was no getting them out of it. 

Earl Somers rose, to present a petition 
from the freemen of Hereford; and, in 
doing so, he wished to observe, that he 
conceived he was promoting the real inter- 
ests of the country, by aiding the exertions 
of those who petitioned the House in favour 
of the Catholic claims, and who, he hoped, 
would never refrain from petitioning, until 
VOL. XX. 
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the disqualifications under which the 
Catholics laboured were removed. He 
hoped, hereafter, to have an opportunity 
of expressing more fully his opinion on 
this great question, but he thought it right 
to say a few words on the present occasion. 
He was aware that a great number of the 
Protestant people of this country and of 
Ireland were opposed to this measure. But 
when he stated this, he would ask their 
lordships whether mere numbers were to 
be regarded as the criterion by which they 
were to be guided ; or whether they were 
not rather to be guided by the opinions of 
those who had maturely considered the 
subject? He hoped that ministers would 
not give way to the expression of alarm 
and apprehension which had been excited 
on this occasion. Their lordships should 
recollect, that the question was, whether 
we shall be a divided or a united people ; 
or whether, on the grounds set forth in the 
anti-concession petitions, we should still 
persevere in asystem of exclusion. 

The Duke of Gloucester said, he held 
in his hands a petition from Gloucester 
in favour of the Catholic claims; and it 
gave him very great pleasure to lay it before 
theirlordships. The petitioners said, they 
had observed with feelings of the highest 
satisfaction the recommendation of his 
majesty that this question should be taken 
into serious consideration by the legislature. 
He entirely concurred in the prayer of the 
petition. He wished the legislature as 
speedily as possible to render justice to 
the Roman Catholic subjects of the realm; 
and he only lamented that that justice had 
been so long delayed. At present they 
were ignorant of the measure which it was 
the intention of government to introduce ; 
but he hoped that, with the exception of a 
few offices, disabilities would be totally 
removed. Any half-measure would, in his 
mind, be not only unsatisfactory, but dan- 
gerous. He hoped the proposition for 
relief would be perfect and complete, and 
he should then hail it as one of the most 
gratifying measures that parliament had 
ever been called on to sanction. He con- 
ceived that no measure was more calculated 
to increase the power, the happiness, and 
the greatness of this country; and he felt 
that whatever tended to increase that power 
that happiness, and that greatness, must 
tend alsoto support and uphold the interests 
of the Protestant church. As he had 
every reason to believe that due securities 
would be afforded for the safety of the 
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Protestant church and throne, he thought 
that the measure ought to receive the ge- 
neral support of theirlordships. He hoped 
however, that it would te attended with 
other measures. He trusted that a plan 
would be devised for the payinent of the 
Catholic clergy; for he was convinced, 
that by so doing, additional safety 
would be provided for the Protestant 
church. All outeries as to the income of 
the church would thus be removed ; but if 
they were not so paid, dissatisfaction, he 
feared, would continue in the sister 
country. Besides, it appeared to him, 
that by paying the Roman Catholic elergy, 
a more respectable class of individuals 
would be induced to connect themselves 
with that body. He likewise hoped that 
an arrangement would be made to place 
the nomination of the heads of the Catho- 
lic church of Ireland, as well as the differ- 
ent Catholic establishments, under the 
authority of the Crown; in the same way 
as they were subjected to the interference 
of the king of Prussia and the king of the 
Netherlands. 

Lord Suffield, in rising to present a pe- 
tition from a body of Unitarians of Man- 
chester, in favour of the Catholic claims, 
said, he would take that opportunity of 
entering his protest against the doctrine 
that this question ought to be decided by 
the number of petitions that were presented 
to their lordships. He was not disposed 
to allow his decision to be swayed by a 
consideration of that nature. He was 
inclined rather to look to the maturely- 
formed judgment of retlecting men, than 
to the hasty opinion of many who expressed 
themselves hostile to concession. His ob- 
‘action was by no means directed against 
the character of those petitions, or of the 
persons by whom they were signed. He 
admitted that those who had petitioned 
against granting the claims of the Catho- 
lics formed a very numerous body, and their 
right to petition no man respected more 
than he did; but he would take the liberty 
of saying, that every man’s opinion on 
this important subject was not of equal 
weight. Now the noble and learned earl 
(Eldon) must know, as well as he did, 
that the great mass of the people of Eng- 
land could only give their opinion on this, 
or on any other question, according to the 
case that was laid before them; and if it 
were stated to them, as it had been, that 
the question was, whether this country 
was to continue a Protestant country, or 
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to become a Popish country; if strong 
allusions were made to the probable intro- 
duction of fire and faggot, if such sug- 
gestions were resorted to, it was not at all 
surprising that individuals who would not 
think for themselves, hastened to sign 
petitions against the dangers which they 
were taught to believe would ensue from 
the course of policy adopted by his majesty’s 
ministers. He was not, however, at all 
disposed to admit that the majority of the 
people was opposed to concession. In 
that part of the country with which he 
was best acquainted, such was not the fact. 
But noble lords would ask if this state- 
ment be correct, why do not the people 
sign petitions in favour of the measure? 
He would at once answer,—they did not 
sign petitions, because they placed confi- 
dence in his majesty’s ministers, and be- 
lieved that they would do that which 
was right and correct. However great the 
number of petitioners against concession 
to the Roman Catholics, against a measure 
of which nothing was absolutely known, 
what was that number, compared with the 
whole population of the country? He 
would state one instance, which had come 
within his own knowledge, to show why 
the friends of concession did not stand 
more prominently forward. There was in 
| the north, a society called ‘“ the Friends 
'of Civil and Religious Liberty,” which 
comprised a very numerous body; and it 
was some time ago suggested, that a peti- 
tion should be sent from that society in 
support of this unknown measure. That 
proposition was however overruled, on this 
simple ground, that his majesty had recom- 
mended, and his ministers had unani- 
mously agreed, that relief should be granted 
to the Roman Catholics. That being the 
case, .these individuals asked, for what 
are we to petition? On that ground the 
proposition was overruled. This, however, 
he knew, that in Norfolk, the county with 
| which he was best acquainted, his firm 
| conviction was, that the preponderating 
| feeling was in favour of measures of con- 
| cession. 
| The Earl of Carlisle rose, to present a 
| petition for the repeal of the disabilities 
which affected the Roman Catholics, from 
Worksop and its neighbourhood. The 
noble duke of the cross-bench had a few 
evenings since, presented a petition from 
the same place, against concession to the 
Catholics. In presenting that petition the 
‘noble duke had said, that there were some 
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peculiar circumstances connected with 
those by whom it had been signed, and, 
on that ground, he was desirous that the 
petition should be read at length. But 
when the petition was read, he could 
discover none of those peculiar circum- 
stances, but he could easily conceive that 
some difficulties might have arisen in pro- 
ducing that petition. He understood that 
much exertion had been used in obtaining 
signatures to it, and he could well under- 
stand, that many of the persons who signed 
it would experience some difficulty in thus 
condemning a noble neighbour of theirs 
to perpetual exclusion from his hereditary 
seat in the legislature of his country. He 
would not enter into the general question ; 
but he believed he might say, without 
laying himself open to a charge of undue 
partiality, that in love of constitutional 
liberty, the noble duke to whom he had 
alluded was not surpassed by any of those 
who were reviling his religion, and opposing 
his restoration to his just civil rights 
{hear]. The petition which he now pre- 
sented was signed by the duke of Portland, 
and by two hundred highly respectable 
inhabitants and freeholders. It would 
have been more numerously signed, if it 
had not been deemed necessary to lay it 
before their lordships as soon as possible. 

The Duke of Newcastle said, that allu- 
sion having been made to him, he begged 
leave to offer a few remarks. The noble 
duke had said that considerable exertions 
had been used to procure signatures to 
the former petition. He believed that the 
signatures to that petition amounted to 
two thousand, while the signatures to the 
petition now presented, did not exceed 
two hundred. If there were any difficul- 
ties experienced in procuring signatures to 
the anti-Catholic petition, those difficul- 
ties originated entirely with the opposite 
party. There was a determination on the 
part of those who supported that petition, 
not to smuggle it; and the only notice 
that was given of its existence was fixed 
on the door of the house where it lay for 
signature. No sooner, however, was that 
notice put up, but a general desire to sign 
it was manifested. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, he had 
several petitions to present in favour of 
the Roman Catholic claims. In present- 
ing them he could assure the noble and 
learned earl, and the House in general, 
that he was as far as any man could be 
from undervaluing the right of the subject 
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to petition, nor was there any man who 
felt more decidedly that the opinion of the 
people throughout the country ought to be 
respected by parliament. Still, he could 
not assent to the proposition, that the true 
feelings of the country ought to be mea- 
sured by numbers alone : on the contrary, 
he conceived it ought to be measured by 
the character, education, and knowledge 
of those who appeared before the legisla- 
ture. It was perfectly true, that some 
years ago, when this important question 
was discussed, and a majority obtained in 
its favour in the other House of parlia- 
ment, a dissolution of parliament imme- 
diately followed, and that a complete 
change was then effected in the com- 
plexion of parliament. But, during the 
last ten years, there had been two dissolu- 
tions of parliament, and throughout that 
period there had been displayed a con- 
tinued correspondence of sentiment be- 
tween parliament and the people on this 
question ; and he was now happy to add, 
that in addition to this correspondence be- 
tween the people and their representatives, 
they had at length a government united 
upon this great question. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 3. 


MINUTES. The House ballotted for a Committee to con- 
sider the petition against the return of Mr. O’CoNNELL 
for the county of Clare. The reduced list was as follows-— 
Mr. EAstuopg, sir G. Ropinson, Mr. R. H. Clive, Mr. 
James BrovGuam, Mr. E. B. Cuive, Mr. JOHN STEWARY, 
Mr. Lippe, Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Carew, Mr. Loca, 
Lornp W. Russett. Mr. Sec. Prev took the oaths and 
his seat for Westbury.—Mr. Dawson, on behalf of Mr. 
Secretary PEEL, gave notice, that on Thursday the right 
hon. Secretary would move to take into consideration that 
part of the King’s Speech relating to the condition of 
Ireland, and the removal of Civil Disabilities affecting 
His Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects. Mr. Home 
DruMMoND obtained leave to bring in a Bill to render 
more easy the recovery of Small Debts in the Sheriff's 
Court in Scotland.—Mr. SLANEY gave notice, that he 
would, after the Easter recess, move for a Select Commit- 
tee to inquire into the burthens and restrictions on the 
manufacture of Malt and Beer, and on the supply of Malt 
liquor to the middle and poorer classes, 





Roman Catnoric Craims—Peri- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.] Mr. 
Brownlow rose, to present a petition, which 
he said was known throughout Ireland by 
the name of the Rotunda Petition. He 
felt honoured in being selected to present 
it to the House, and he hoped he should 
not be considered guilty of having attach- 
ed undue importance to it by the notice 
which he had given of his intention to do 
The petition asked for Catholic 
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so. 
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his statement, when he said that the majority 
of the Irish Protestants were favourable to 
the adjustment of the question, he would 
advise him to look at the names which 


emancipation. In this particular it was 
not remarkable; for it merely expressed 
the general, he might almost say the na- 
tional, feeling of Ireland; but if the num- 
ber ofthe signatures to the petition were con- 
sidered, if, above all, the character of the 
great national assembly at which it was 
agreed on, were considered, the petition 
was well worthy the serious attention of 
the House, The meeting at which it was 
carried was not a Catholic meeting, it was 
not a Protestant meeting ; it was not con- 
vened under the influence of the Catholic 
Association: it was not convened under 
the influence of the Brunswick Associa- 
tion: it did not assemble for the purpose 
of promoting any party views; but it was 
a meeting, the first of the kind that had 
taken place in Ireland, composed of all 
classes of men, Catholics and Protestants, 
of Catholic peers and Protestant peers, of 
Catholic gentry and Protestant gentry, of | 
Catholic lawyers and Protestant lawyers— 
the Irish people, he might say, assembled, 
as if determined to sink all differences of | 
creed in the common name of Christians, | 
and to unite in expressing to the House | 
their opinions with respect to the state of 
Ireland, of which they were best capable | 
of forming an opinion. They declared it | 
to be their opinion, that the penal laws | 
were not only grievous to the Catholics, | 
but attended with the most unfortunate | 
results both to Catholics and Protestants. 
This question should not be called the! 
Catholic, but the Protestant, question : 
for the Protestants of Ireland were more | 
concerned in the success of it, than the | 
persons who might be regarded as more | 
immediately its object. The Protestants of | 
Ireland were placed in a situation in which | 
they could no longer continue. The bad | 
laws had created a sore in the Catholic 

part of the population, whilst the Protes- | 
tant part had been branded with undue | 
marks of partiality and affection ; and the 

passing of a law which would put Catholics 
and Protestants on an equality, was the | 
only measure of salvation that could be 
devised, for the handful of Protestants who 

were surrounded by a crowd of enemies. 

Some hon. members had asserted that 

which was untrue, when they stated, that 

the great body of the Protestants of Ire- 

land were adverse to Catholic emancipa- 

tion. In the petition he was about to | 
present was embodied the Protestant de- , 
claration of Ireland ; and, if any member | 
was disposed to doubt the correctness of 








were attached to this declaration. It was 
signed by two dukes, seven marquises, 
twenty-six earls, eleven viscounts, two 
counts, twenty-two barons, thirty-five ba- 
ronets, fifty-two members of the House of 
Commons, and upwards of two thousand 
persons of other rank. Amongst those 
who had signed the declaration were to be 
found individuals, the most distinguished 
for private virtue and attachment to the 
public interests of Ireland. The parties 
who signed it had not done so for the 
advancement of the Catholic power, or to 
introduce Catholic domination, or a pre- 
dominance of Catholic influence. Their 
object was the advancement of Protestant 
interest and the support of the constitu- 
tion. That the feeling of the majority of 
the landed interest of Ireland were in sup- 
port of the principle asserted in the peti- 
tion, could not be denied. Two-thirds of 
the Irish members of parliament, and he 
believed he might say a still greater pro- 
portion, were its advocates. The recent 
election fora representative peer in Ireland 
proved that the majority of the aristocracy 
of that country were also decidedly favour- 
able to the same principle. The election 
was a contest between the supporters and 
opponents of emancipation, and the senti- 
ments of the Irish peerage were clearly 
evinced in support of that measure, by 
their return of a nobleman whose family 
had always been favourable to it. Yet 
after this evidence before the House, they 
had heard some hon. members assert, that 
a majority of the Protestants of Ireland 
were opposed to concession. It was, he 
admitted, true, that a large number of the 
Protestant yeomanry of Ireland were op- 
posed to the measure of concession ; and 
the opposition thus created was of itself an 
evidence of the necessity of an amicable 
settlement of the question. Those who 
were best acquainted with the state of 
Ireland, would admit, that in Armagh, and 
some other parts of the country, where the 
grievances were most felt, there the oppo- 
sition between Catholics and Protestants 
were found to be most violent, approach- 
ing to a desire for mutual extermination. 
Yet he had no doubt, that if the question 


_were once brought to an amicable settle- 


ment, in the only way in which it was pos- 
sible to settle it amicably, by concession, 
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we should, in a short time, find, amongst 
frishmen of all classes, without religious 
distinction, that cordiality and union which 
existed amongst them every where but in 
Ireland; and that from thenceforward, 
the animosities and heart-burnings which 
now made them a divided people would 
be completely buried in oblivion. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that considering the 
character of the petition, and the high 
rank, great wealth, and powerful influence 
of those by whom it was signed, he thought 
the hon. member who presented it was 
called on to enter more fully into its sub- 
ject than an ordinary petition would re- 
quire, and to direct to it the particular 
attention of the House ; which he had done 
so ably, and to which the character of the 
individuals, and their extensive knowledge 
of Irish affairs, had the strongest claim. 
In all respects this petition seemed a con- 
trast to the English petitions which, night 
after night, poured into that House from 
all parts of the country, in opposition to 
the intentions of his majesty’s ministers. 
The petition before the House looked at 
the question as one purely of a political 
nature ; as one essentially Irish ; and it was 
in that sense alone it had been introduced 
to the notice of the House by the hon. 
member. In the English petitions, as far 
as he could judge, the feelings of the peti- 
tioners arose from an apprehension on the 
ground of religion, rather than from a fear 
of political danger. He respected those 
feelings in the great body of the people, 
and he had no doubt that it was by work- 
ing’ on those feelings, that such a number 
of petitions had been obtained; because 
the people believed that their religion was 
involved by the proceedings in parliament. 
These, he admitted, were honest preju- 
dices, and deserved the attention of the 
legislature; and he was not one of those 
who did not think them worthy of serious 
attention. He thought, however, that it 
was most important that those who were 
so active in getting up these petitions 
should, if possible, be prevailed upon to 
take a different course from that which 
they had hitherto pursued, and instead of 
hawking them from door to door, and 
putting them in public places to which 
large numbers of the lower orders were in 
the habit of resorting, to call public meet- 
ings. There was no part of the country 
where there could not be found some men 
of education, intelligence, and sound views 
on this question, who would no doubt at- 
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tend at such meetings and allay the fears 
which were excited, by detailing what was 
the real state of the question. If such 
meetings were held, and he was sorry they 
were not, men would be found who, in- 
stead of proving, or endeavouring to prove, 
that this was a question between the Pro- 
testant creed and that of the church of 
Rome, would show that it was purely one 
of a political character ; or that, if it were 
a question between the two creeds, the 
only way in which that of the Protestant 
could expect a triumph would be to open 
a fair field for each; for in that case the 
Protestant religion would most certainly 
be triumphant. Such a man might say, 
that if there were any apprehension of 
danger from withholding an equal partici- 
pation of rights and privileges from all his 
majesty’s subjects, the only way to remove 
that danger would be to repeal the laws 
which created the disabilities, that that 
course would undoubtedly be best 
for the interests of that church, in support 
of which the intended measures had been 
graciously recommended by his majesty to 
the consideration of parliament. He had 
no hesitation in stating emphatically, that 
the measure of concession was inevitable 
[hear, hear]. He did not mean that 
this necessity was physical; but he would 
say, that there was a great moral neces- 
sity for considering this subject with a 
view to concession. He had heard much 
in that House and out of it, of settling the 
question; but he had never heard any 
which could bring it to a conclusion, ex- 
cept, indeed, what had been intimated by 
a gallant officer on a former evening 
(general Archdall) ; namely a direct appeal 
to thesword. That gallant officer, speak- 
ing of his constituents, had said, that 
their ancestors had once fought the Ca- 
tholics, and that they themselves were 
ready to fight them again. With persons 
so heated, it would not be very useful to 
reason; but in that very state of feeling 
which showed one party ready to fight 
with the other, he saw the absolute neces- 
sity of concession. Another measure, and 
one in appearance more pacific, was to 
dissolve the parliament, and appeal to the 
people. Dissolve the parliament! Why, 
fortunately for this country, the Crown 
could not take such a step without the 
concurrence of its responsible advisers. 
It would be insanity itself to suppose that 
the present ministry could advise such a 
measure ; but if they did not, by whom 
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could such advice be given? It would be 
insanity to suppose that, as public men, 
they could advise such a course—espe- 
cially after the honest and manly avowal 
of a change in their opinions on this sub- 
ject, which had been made by the noble 
duke at the head of the government, by 
the right hon. the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and by other influential 
members of his majesty’s government. 
But then, if men of their opinions could 
not be found to advise such a course, 
would it not be still more insane to sup- 
pose that a set of men could be brought 
into the cabinet on mixed principles, with 
a determination to remain neutral? That 
would now be impossible. He had no 
hesitation in saying, that the day of neu- 
trality was gone by. It had lasted much 
too long; and he was glad that the time 
had at last arrived, when the Crown had 
taken it upon itself to give advice which 
would put an end to neutrality on this 
most important question. He would say 
then unequivocally, that an appeal to the 
people by a dissolution of parliament was 
impossible. But though such a measure 
was pacific in name, would it be so in 
reality? He apprehended that it would 
be far otherwise. In the present state of 
excited feeling throughout the country— 
a feeling which must be still more excited 
by the stimulants of a general election-— 
he could not contemplate such a measure 
without the utmost alarm and dismay. 
In this view of the question, then, he 
would repeat, that the measure of conces- 
sion was inevitable. The people of this 
country must make up their minds to it; 
and whatever might be the feelings of some 
on the subject, they should give way to 
measures by which much danger and 
confusion would inevitably be prevented. 
He would say, that it was the moral duty 
of every man, whether in that House or 
out of it, to exert himself to correct the 
mistaken opinions which were spread on 
this question, and not let it go forth un- 
contradicted, that the intended measures 
would have an effect injurious to the 
established religion. It was the duty of 
every man to show, that nothing was in- 
tended which could endanger the Pro- 
testant establishments in Church and 


State; but that, on the contrary, the 
object of those measures was, as their 
effect would be, to give greater security to 
all our establishments, By these means, 
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the people would be taught to submit with 
the same loyal confidence in the measures 
suggested by the wisdom of government, 
and sanctioned by the deliberate sense of 
the legislature, which had distinguished 
them on all other occasions. 

Mr. Brougham said, he rose to express 
his hearty concurrence in what had fallen 
from the right hon. member for Liverpool, 
and particularly in the latter part of his 
address. That attempts were making, in 
different parts of the country, to defeat 
the measure recommended to parliament 
he believed ; but they were neither so ex- 
tensive nor so powerful as the right hon. 
gentleman seemed to think ; that attempts 
were making to delude the less thinking, less 
educated, and less enlightened portion of 
the community, into the belief, that the 
intended measure was one which would 
interfere with their religion, no person who 
at all observed what was passing in par- 
liament and out of it, could entertain any 
doubt. He trusted, however, to the good 
sense of the people—he trusted to their 
naturally kind feeling—he trusted even to 
the little time which must elapse before 
the introduction of the intended measure, 
for a removal of much of the prejudice 
which existed with respect to it. Forone, 
he concurred with the right hon. gentle- 
man, that in discussing this question it 
should be argued as a political, not as a 
religious question —that it was now a 
question of right and justice, and that we 
should lay our account to consider it as 
one of inevitable necessity. Of the three 
modes of disposing of it, that which would 
pretend to let it remain as it was, was the 
least possible: the only practicable or 
possible one was that which looked to its 
amicable settlement by concession. To go 
back to the repeal of the concessions of 
1778, 1779, and 1793—for there were not 
wanting some who, in their excess of zeal 
for what they considered the constitution, 
would go even thus far,—he held to be 
one of the wildest chimeras that ever 
entered the most visionary brain. That 
parliament would adopt the only mode in 
which it could be settled, he firmly hoped 
and believed. As to the notion, that a 
government could now be formed on a 
principle of neutrality, or on the principle 
of opposition, it was what ninety-nine men 
ina hundred of common understandings 
would scout as impracticable; and as to a 
government on a mixed principle, it was 


j still more so, He would venture to say, 
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that no man in that or in the other House 
of parliament, be his want of sense, his 
thoughtlessness, or his inconsiderate vio- 
lence what they might, would stand up 
and say, that a neutral could be exchanged 
for an unconceding cabinet, or that either 
could be formed on a basis which could 
last much longer than the time occupied 
in naming it. To talk of the dangers to 
which the country would be exposed from 
concession, though he had heard much 
less of that in that House than out of 
doors, was so childish, absurd, and ludi- 
crous, that he knew nothing like it, 
except the still greater absurdity of setting 
down as unimportant the only real fear 
which ought to affect men’s minds on this 
question :—he meant, that wholesome fear 
which should operate on a great statesman ; 
not a fear for his place—not a fear for the 
personal safety of himself or his connex- 
ions, or party, but a fear for his country— 
a fear of the danger of discord, and the 
possibility of civil war ; and when he heard 
a gallant officer talk of Protestants being 
ready to fight with Catholics—he was not 
sure whether the gallant officer had not 
used the word “ willing,” but whether he 
had or not, the word “ready” struck him 
to have been used in a tone as if the will 
were not wanting —when he heard men 
calmly talking of such differences between 
his majesty’s subjects as created civil dis- 
cord, and tended, perhaps, to civil war, 
who could say that there was not ground 
for fear? That the noble duke at the head 
of government should be accessible to 
the wise and statesmanlike fear of not 
plunging the country into a danger from 
which even he might not be able to rescue 
it, was not only justifiable but praisewor- 
thy. In the presence of the right hon. 
Secretary opposite, he was less inclined to say 
any thingin his praise, than heshould other- 
wise be; but not having had an opportu- 
nity before of alluding in terms of just 
praise to his manly avowal of the change 
which had taken place in his mind on the 
great question, he would state, that his 
silence on that subject hitherto must be attri- 
buted to any motive rather than to a dis- 
inclination to join most heartily in all the 
panegyrics of the most enthusiastic of his 
admirers. 

Mr. Moore said, that it was not his wish 
to take from the importance of any peti- 
tion presented to that House; but after 
what had been said on the one now before 
it, he could not avoid offering a few words. 
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From the statement made by the hon. 
member who presented it, it would appear 
as if this petition was the result of a kind 
of national convention; as if there had 
been a general meeting of the Catholics and 
Protestants of Ireland. But what would 
the House say when he in ‘ormed them that 
the meeting from which the petition eman- 
ated had been called for the express pur- 
pose, and for that alone, of giving its 
sanction to certain resolutions which had 
been already agreed to. In proof of this 
he might mention, that when a gentleman 
who attended the meeting rose to offer his 
opinions against the petition, he was called 
to order by the chairman, who stated that 
they had assembled only to give effect to 
the resolution which had been before 
agreed to. That resolution was the Pro- 
testant declaration. He believed that the 
noble lords and gentlemen whose names 
were atthe head of the list had signed it 
willingly enough, but he could not attri- 
bute the same motives to the whole of the 
two thousand persons whose names ap- 
peared to it. Those other parties were 
influenced by motives which he would 
explain ; for he would state facts. It was 
well known to the hon. member for 
Armagh, that the Catholic Association 
had exercised a coercive power over public 
opinion in Ireland; if indeed that could 
be called public opinion which was ex- 
pressed under the despotism which that 
body exercised over its fellow-subjects. 
In that body, it was known that notice 
had been given of a non-intercourse reso- 
lution, which was to have the effect of 
preventing the dealing of Protestants with 
Catholics; and it was worthy of remark 
that this notice made its appearance about 
the time of the Protestant declaration. 
That declaration was sent through the 
country, and the notice of motion in the 
Catholic Association had equal publicity. 
The consequence was, that every Protes- 
tant who kept ashop, and depended in 
any degree on the custom of his Catho- 
lic fellow-subjects, was threatened with the 
loss of that custom, and the starvation of 
his family, if he refused to sign. When 
this was considered, it should not be won- 
dered that two thousand names had been 
obtained to the declaration. But when 
the public press exposed the anti-Christian 
feeling in which such a resolution origina- 
ted, some persons interfered who should 
have interfered two months before; and 
then the resolution was given up, and it 
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was made a matter of charity to refrain 
from pressing it. He could state a fact 
in illustration of the use which had been 
made of that declaration with respect to 
signatures. A friend of his, a silk-ma- 
nufacturer of Dublin, who was a Protest- 
ant, called at the shop of a mercer in that 
city, a Roman Catholic, whom he was in 
the habit of supplying with silk. The 
Protestant declaration, as it was called, 
was lying on the counter, and the mercer 
said, “ Will you sign this?” His friend 
said, he had hitherto kept himself from 
interfering in politics, and did not wish to 
sign. “Then,” said the mercer, “ if you 
do not, you cannot have our custom.” 
His friend, who was a man of independent 
spirit, was indignant at this threat, and 
replied—‘ Ma’am,” his friend was ad- 
dressing himself to the lady of the house, 
who was in the shop at the time, and who 
was the spokesmaster on the occasion,— 
“Ma’am, I have several Catholics in my 


employment, and what would you think of 


me, if I were to discharge them on ac- 
count of our difference of religion? I have 
too much Protestant feeling to take such 
a course; and, from the same feeling, I 
will not allow the threat you hold out to 
influence me in what my conscience does 
not approve.” His friend left the shop, 
and somesilks which he had sent as patterns 
for an order about to be given, were next 
day sent home. So much for the means 
resorted to to obtain signatures to the 
Protestant declaration. He thanked the 
right hon. member for Liverpool, for the 
value he attached to the opinions of Irish 
Protestants on this subject, from their local 
knowledge of Irish interests ; but respecta- 
ble as were, no doubt, many of the parties 
who signed the petition, they were nothing 
as a body, compared with those who had 
signed petitions already presented, and 
others which were about to be presented, 
taking a very different view of the question. 

Mr. James Grattan said, he would first 
notice the anecdote which the hon. mem- 
ber for Dublin had introduced, by way of 
an enlivener into his speech, and would 
merely say, that the Dublin silk-mercer 
had told him a very different story from 
that which he appeared to have told to the 
hon. member. All that he could gather 


from the story was, that the individual 
who had addressed the wife of the silk- 
mercer, was a very ungallant person 
indeed. But, letting the story pass for as 
much as it was worth, what didit proye 7— 
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the dreadful condition of society in Ireland. 
The noble duke at the head of his majes- 
ty’s government, and the right hon. Secre- 
tary opposite, if they had not come forward 
to check it, would have grossly neglected 
the peace of that country. If ever there 
was an occasion on which it was incumbent 
for Irish gentlemen to come forward with 
a declaration of their sentiments, it was 
when a petition, signed by the most in- 
fluential persons in Ireland, in respect of 
education, intelligence, and property, was 
presented to the notice of parliament. 
That petition had originated in the fol- 
lowing circumstance :—The hon. member 
for Dublin, in establishing the Brunswick 
clubs in Ireland, had given commencement 
to this Association. The friends of the 
Catholics residing in Ireland, were sur- 
rounded by small clubs, often consisting 





of not more than half a dozen individuals, 
| of whom the parson was; generally one— 
| which led toa very considerable annoyance. 
| To get rid of this annoyance, they thought 
| it their duty to have a public meeting in 
| Dublin, and in that meeting, they deter- 
| mined to follow the principle adopted in 
| the Brunswick clubs, of which the hon. 
member for Dublin had the credit of being 
the original promoter; that was, they deter- 
/mined to have no individual amongst 
them who was opposed to the object of 
their meeting. It was from a meeting so 
convened, that the present petition origi- 
‘nated; and that meeting would never 
have taken place, if the divided state of 
Ireland had not rendered it imperatively 
necessary. He returned his grateful 
thanks to those gentlemen who had sup- 
ported the cause of the Catholics, until 
it had reached its present promising state : 
but, in returning them his thanks, he must 
say, that the triumph was not wholly 
theirs. Many foul calumnies had been 
| propagated against the Catholic Associa- 
tion. This was not the time for either 
examining or refuting them. He would 
content himself with saying, that it was 
mainly owing to the exertions of that As- 
sociation, that the question had been 
brought to its present favourable condition. 

Mr. Trant said, he was as desirous as 
any gentleman to have this question 
brought to a fair issue, but he should like 
to know, whether it had hitherto been 
conducted upon fair terms to both parties 
interested in it. He should like to ask, 
whether the Castle of Dublin had not 
thrown its weight into one of the scales at 


| 
| 
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the time when the meeting, at which this 
petition was agreed upon, was convened ? 
He had been given to understand, that 
many gentlemen had attended it as a mark 
of their affection to his illustrious relative. 
He did not intend to have addressed the 
House on the present occasion, but he 
could not allow the assertion of the right 
hon. member for Liverpool, to pass unno- 
ticed, that the measure, with which we 
were threatened, ought to be considered 
inevitable, because it was quite impossible 
to make up a cabinet consisting of indivi- 
duals entertaining opinions opposite to the 
new opinions of the noble duke and the 
right hon. Secretary of State. He would 
advise the member for Liverpool, to 
recollect a saying of our late venerable 
monarch, which had now become a matter 
of history. On a question, on which it 
was recommended to our late sovereign 
to change his principles, because he could 
not find ministers who would govern upon 
those principles, his majesty said, “ Rather 
than desert those principles, 1 will go 
to Charing-cross, and take the first nine 
or ten men that I meet there with good 
coats on their backs, as my ministers. I 
will then throw myself upon the country, 
and try whether the country will, under 
such circumstances, desert its sovereign.” 
It was absurd to say, that a government 
could not be framed out of the ranks of 
those who opposed further concessions to 
the Catholics. The right hon. member 
for Liverpool was guilty of great incon- 
sistency in saying so; for it was only the 
other night that he had volunteered a 
compliment to an hon. member near him, 
and had told him in direct words, that he 
had proved himself qualified for a seat in 
the cabinet, by the speech which he had 
then delivered. There were other gentle- 
men equally well qualified for such situa- 
tions. He was speaking of the younger 
members of the House, not of stupid gray- 
headed members like himself [a laugh] ; 
and he mainiained, that if the country 
would only evince its determination to 
adopt the principle of Protestant ascendan- 
cy, it would soon find able men enough to 
govern itupen that principle. Though it 
might not be easy at first to establish a 
Protestant administration, the scruples of 
some gentlemen to such a project, might, 
perhaps, be removed by taking a trip down 
to Windsor. Those gentlemen, when their 
scruples no longer stood in the way of 
their preferment, might do to stop up a 
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gap in a new administration ; and perhaps 
some other gentlemen might not be so 
habituated to their new sentiments, as to 
refuse to turn back to their old ones, when, 
by so doing, they could regain their old 
places. And here he would call upon the 
House to look back at certain events, 
which had become matter of history. He 
thought he recollected a time, when an 
administration, which called itself ‘ All 
the Talents,” declared, without any reserve, 
that Catholic emancipation should be 
granted, and when it thought that it was 
impossible to make up any cabinet that 
was not determined to grant it. But 
then, as he had heard, for he was ten 
thousand miles from England, an indivi- 
dual, of the name of Perceval, did, some 
how or other, contrive to form a cabinet 
of eminent statesmen opposed to Catholic 
emancipation. He had likewise heard, 
that the Talents said, that allthe statesmen 
who formed that cabinet, were so stupid, 
that it was quite impossible for them 
to carry on the government for a year. 
Yet, that cabinet, even after the head of 
it had been snatched away by a premature 
fate, had carried on the government on 
his principles for sixteen or seventeen 
years; and on the same principles, had the 
right hon. Secretary opposite, known his 
own strength as a Protestant, he might 
have carried on the government for many 
a long year to come. He apologized to 
the House for trespassing on its attention ; 
but he could not quietly sit by and hear 
an expression so strange as that used by 
the right hon. member for Liverpool— 
namely, that this measure was inevitable : 
just as if the fates had decreed, and man 
could not resist it, and as if those who 
took the same part with himself were be- 
sotted, demented, or some such thing as 
that.—One word as to the irritation which 
was said to pervade the country. The 
Catholics of Ireland, having agitated as they 
called it, to the very verge of rebellion, and 
having publicly declared that they would 
compel the government to yield to their 
requests, fully justified him in asserting, 
that they had ulterior objects in view. If 
the Catholics would be satisfied with the 
concessions for which they now clamoured, 
no one would be more ready than he 
should be to grant them. But we had the 
words of their leaders to prove, that they 
would not besatisfied with such concessions. 
There was an accumulation of evidence 
to prove, that the Catholicsonly wanted 
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never have granted it without security.” 
Now, it appeared to him, that the question 


admission into the two Houses of par- 
liament, to tear down the Protestant 


church of Ireland in the first instance; 
and when that was accomplished, to tear 
down the Protestant church of England in 
the next. What had one of the most in- 
fluential bishops of the Roman Catholic 


was at present whether Catholic emanci- 
pation was to be carried with such secu- 
rities as were necessary for the preservation 


of the Protestant Church. He therefore 
trusted that when the bill of Relief came 





church said upon this very topic ? “‘ The | under consideration many gentlemen would 
church of Ireland must fall; and I like | give it their support who now thought 
emancipation because that measure will | that they must oppose it. He had now to 
accelerate its fall.” | present a petition from a number of freemen 
Sir J. G. Cotterell presented a petition, | of the city of Hereford, ofa contrary import 
numerously and respectably signed, from | from that which had just been presented. 
the city of Hereford, against further con- | It prayed the House to take into its 
cessions to the Roman Catholics. | most serious consideration the propriety 
Viscount Eastnor said, that the meeting , of conciliating the people of Ireland, by a 
at which it was agreed to was duly con- | removal of such grievances as were capa- 
vened, and attended by a large number of | ble of being redressed, consistently with 
persons connected both with the city and , the preservation of the constitution. This 
county of Hereford. There were many petition was signed by two hundred and 
magistrates present, many clergymen, and | fifty of the freemen. 
about one or two thousand other persons.; Mr. G. Moorebegged topresenta petition 
The petition was temperately worded, | from a numerous body of the inhabitants 
and agreed to by a large majority. Inas- | of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, which was 
much as this petition expressed a hope, | the result of a public meeting, regularly 
that the Roman Catholics would not be | convened bya requisition from the church- 
admitted to seats in either House of par- | wardens, and held in the vestry. There 
liament, he could not accord with its | was, besides, a good deal of discussion at 
prayer. Having uniformly felt it to be | the meeting. Counter resolutions were 
his duty to support the Catholic claims, | proposed, and in the event this petition was 
and feeling that duty impressed upon his | signed by six thousand seven hundred and 
mind more strongly than ever, he should | sixty-three of the inhabitants, and had it 


continue to act on the principles which | not been that about three thousand more 
had by mistake signed their name to 
the general London and Westminster 
petition, they would have subscribed 
this document. He had had a personal 
interview with a deputation from those 
who had signed it; and never had he met 
with more sensible or calm people. 

The petition was read, and upon the 
sentence being read, in which the pe- 
tioners expressed a hope, that the House 
would not pass any measure that could 
undermine the stability of the Throne, 

Mr. Baring said, that from the speech 
which the learned member for Dublin had 
made, and the allusion to the sense of the 
petitioners, he had been disposed to an- 
ticipate that this petition was one against 
any concession to the Catholics; yet, 
what was his surprise when he had heard 
it read, to find it was one which every 
gentleman, who was anxious to have that 
question settled, could most conscien- 
tiously sign ; for it expressly desired them 
not to undermine the stability of the 
throne. If the learned gentleman had 
thought proper, at his interview with these 


he had formerly espoused. 

Mr. E. B. Clive corroborated the state- 
ments of his noble colleague as to the 
respectability of these petitioners. He 
regretted that his constituents had not 
intrusted their petition to himself or his 
colleague. At the same time, he must be 
forgiven for saying, that though his noble 
colleague and himself were opposed to the 
views of the petitioners, they would have 
taken as much care of it as the hon. 
baronet. He was happy to say, that in 
spite of their differences on political 
opinions, he had always contrived to live 
on terms of kindness and friendship with 
his political opponents in the country. 
He had frequently said to the gentlemen 
who had formed Pitt clubs in his county, 
“* Why do you, who oppose yourselves to 
Catholic emancipation, call your clubs by 
the title of Pitt clubs? You have no 
right to use Mr. Pitt’s name.” To this 


question he had frequently received this 
answer—‘ We have a right to use Mr. 
Pitt’s name; for though he was a great 


friend to Catholic emancipation, he would 
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intelligent petitioners, to have made the 
same speech to them that he did half an 
hour ago to the House of Commons, he 
was quite sure they would, after listening 
to such a picture of the dreadful state of 
society in Ireland, in which all Christian 
feeling seemed to be almost banished 
in the intercourse of man with man, have 
implored the learned gentleman to pause 
and endeavour to devise some plan by 
which such dreadful evils might be 
remedied. 

Mr. Moore said, there was some dex- 
terity in this mode of selecting an isolated 
sentence in a petition, and making it the | 
subject of particular remark. If the hon. 
member, instead of taking that course, | 
had looked at the petition as a whole, and 
had coupled it with the discussion out of | 
which it had emanated, he would have | 
seen that it plainly declared the incom- | 
patibility of the principles of concession 
with the security of the Protestant con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, he had 
shown no forwardness to offer unnecessary 
observations upon the presentation of these 
petitions, because he was convinced that 
the greater the moderation of tone adopted 
on such times the better. He confessed 
he felt surprised at the praise which hon. 
members lavished on efforts of this kind, 
seeing the notoriety which had been given 
to the means by which these petitions 
were got up. He knew a little of the 
practices which were resorted to. And 
from that knowledge he would venture to 
say, that the great majority who signed 
them knew little or nothing of what they 
were doing. ‘The invitations to sign were 
not, “ Will you put your name to a 
Petition against the course recommended 
in his Majesty’s Speech for the considera- 
tion of the disabilities affecting his Ma- 
jesty’s Catholic subjects?” but, “ Will 
you sign a Petition against Popery?” 
There was, likewise, this inducement 
held out—that every person who signed 
it should have a printed copy of the 
luminous Speech of the duke of Cum- | 
berland [a laugh]. He wanted to get 
a copy of this precious oration, but 
had some difficulty; as the signature to 
the petition was enforced by some indis- 
pensable preliminary. And this was the | 
practice in most of the places where these , 
petitions were lying for signature. He | 
held in his hand a bill which was dis- | 


tributing from these shops at that moment. | 
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It began—“ People of England, listen to 
the warning voice of the worthy son of 
your late great, good, and moral king, of 
precious and glorious memory, George the 
3rd, whom may God for ever bless; who 
asks you, is this country in future to be a 
Protestant or a Popish one ?—continue 
silent, and it must become a Popish one 
—speak out, and it must remain Pro- 
testant.” If there were any members who 
thought this was the mode to promote 
fair and open petitions, he envied them 
neither their feelings nor their ‘principles. 
In other parts of the town where anti- 
Catholic petitions were lying for signa- 
tures, men were stationed with large pla- 
cards, on which were inscribed in large 
letters ‘“‘ Beware of the Popery petition.” 
These were shameful arts; and he was 
sorry to say, that many of these petitions 
were set on foot by clergymen, church- 
wardens, constables, beadles, sextons, bell- 
ringers, and grave-diggers. ‘These peti- 
tions were signed by all manner of indi- 
viduals—by boys who ran about rapidly 
from place to place, and were busy in all 
directions scribbling their names. Num- 
bers of the signatures were in the same 
hand-writing. These were mean and un- 
worthy practices, which disgraced the 
parties resorting to them. Far was he 
from saying, that the right of the common 
people to petition should be restricted 
within narrow bounds: but this was not 
the way to exercise any such right: on the 
contrary, it was the surest mode of bring- 
ing that valuable privilege into contempt. 

Mr. Baring said, that although none 
could be more anxious than he was, to 
enable the people to come down with their 
petitions to that House, he could not tole- 
rate such arts as had been resorted to. It 
was notorious, that petitions had been got 
up by dint of statements founded upon some 
horrid recital of barbarity perpetrated in 
former times. Upon these London peti- 
tions he hoped to be permitted to state, 
that as the civil affairs of the metropolis were 
managed by a municipal body annually 
elected, it was not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that such a body spoke the sense of 
their constituents: and yet the Common 
Council had, after some discussion, by a 
majority of two to one, recommended the 
removal of the penal laws affecting their 
Catholic fellow-subjects, as the only mode 
of pacifying Ireland, and giving security to 
the country at large. 

Mr, O'Neil said, that if any hon, mem- 
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clergy had less reason to set an example 
of political interference, seeing that they 
were protected by a Protestant king, Pro- 
testant lords, a Protestant House of Com- 


ber had taken the same pains which he 
had done to examine these petitions, he 
would have found that in almost every pe- 
tition from the Catholics of Ireland, marks 
and crosses of all kinds were appended to 
the names, and the latter were written in 
forties and fifties by the same individual. 
In point of numbers, too, hon. gentlemen 
would find, that public opinion was de- 
cidedly against concession. With respect 
to one observation which had fallen from 
the worthy alderman, he could have 
wished, before he attacked the clergymen 
of England, he had taken the trouble to 
glance at the movements of the priests of 
Ireland, and see how the Clare election 
had been carried on by their influence. 
In the one cause, the priests were strug- 
gling to prolong violence and dissention ; 
while, in the other, the clergy were per- 
forming a duty that became them. 

Mr. Moore presented a petition from 
the Protestants of the county of Dublin, 
complaining in the strongest terms, of the 
conduct of the Catholic Association, of 
the priests at the Irish elections, and of 
the spiritual domination which they arbi- 
trarily exercised over four-fifths of the 
forty-shilling freeholders. This petition 
was signed by two thuusand Protestants of 
the county of Dublin, among whom were 
five peers, and a great body of the magis- 
trates, clergy, and most influential Pro- 
testants. 

Mr. H. Grattan gave the assertion re- 
Jative to the undue influence of the Roman 
Catholic priests, an unqualified contra- 
diction. 

Mr.A.Dawsonsaid hecould notallow the 
freeholders of the county of Louth to be 
maligned by the freeholders of the county 
of Dublin. Such assertions as were con- 
tained in the petition now presented, were 
evidently intended toimpose on the House. 
He did not owe his election to the in- 
fluence or intrigues of the Roman Catholic 
priests; neither had he ever appealed to 
the religious feelings and prejudices of the 
people. He would not owe his election 
to any such influence as had been alluded 
to; and he was above appealing to the re- 
ligious passions of the people. If the Ca- 
tholic priests did exert the influence with 


the people when the interests of their re- | 


ligion was at stake, they exerted it in a 
very different manner from that repre- 
sented ; and the Protestant clergy had as- 
suredly set them the example. It should 


be remembered, too, that the Protestant 





mons, and a Protestant constitution. 
They were afforded every means of pro- 
tection, and had therefore little ex- 
cuse for their conduct. But, was it not 
incumbent on the Catholic priests, con- 
sidering their weak and unprotected con- 
dition, to endeavour to place in that House 
some organ by means of which, in the 
event of their being attacked, justice 
might be done to them, and their conduct 
represented in its proper light ? 

Mr. Moore said, that in Ireland a spi- 
ritual coercive influence, in the strictest 
sense of the word, was exercised by the 
Catholic clergy over their flocks in politi- 
cal matters. He contradistinguished this 
species of influence from that which they 
might legitimately possess, in their cha- 
racters of pastors of a Christian church. 
He never had denied, and never would 
deny, to them, or to any other body of 
men similarly circumstanced, the exercise 
of that just and legitimate influence over 
their fellow-man, which their station in 
society, and the esteem of their followers, 
entitled them to: but he would never 
consent to the clergy of any church ma- 
king use of the spiritual influence which 
they possessed, to direct and coerce the 
political opinions of their flocks. A com- 
parison had been made between the con- 
duct of the Protestant and the Catholic 
clergy, a comparison which he pronounced 
utterly groundless. The Protestant 
church did not recognize the principle of 
coercion, and it was one on which Pro- 
testant clergymen would never act. It 
should be recollected, that the Protestant 
clergyman was not only a minister of the 
gospel, but a freeholder anda citizen. In 
his capacity of freeholder, he had a right 
to attend at elections, and vote: as a ci- 
tizen, he had a right to use the influence 
afforded him by his station and abilities, 
not to coerce men’s opinions by spiritual 
tyranny, but to draw them into unison 
with his own, by means of reason and 
sound argument. He had no doubt, that 
to this extent, and by these means—but to 
this extent and by these means only,~—had 
the Protestant clergy influenced the opi- 
nion of the country. The conduct of the 
Roman Catholic priests was widely dif- 
ferent: they used their spiritual influence 
to work upon the political sentiments of their 
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followers. This was the sound distinction 
between the conduct of the Protestant and 
the Roman Catholic clergy. With re- 
spect to the unqualified contradiction given 
by his hon. colleague to the statement 
relative to the Catholic clergy, of course 
his hon. friend spoke from the information 
he had received, and to the best of his be- 
lief ; but, in answer to this contradiction, 
he was ready to state from his own personal 
knowledge, that his hon. colleague was 
mistaken. He had enjoyed opportunities 
of knowing the facts, and did not 
speak from information conveyed to him 
through third parties. In truth, he had 
been a member of the committee appointed 
by the House to try the merits of the pe- 
tition, presented against the last contested 
return for the county of Dublin, and one 
of the grounds on which that petition went 
consisted in the influence exerted on the 
voters by the Roman Catholic clergy. He 
knew that there were witnesses in attend- 
ance on that committee, prepared to prove 
that the Catholic priests did interfere and 
exercise a coercive influence over the free- 
holders, by means of spiritual denuncia- 
tions. It could have been satisfactorily 
established, that such denunciations were 
uttered from the altars of the Catholics’ 
chapels, and that threats of refusing the 
rights of the church to refractory voters 
were resorted to. The committee appointed 
to try the petition came to a resolution, 
that there were not Parliamentary grounds 
on which to impeach the return : conse- 
quently, the evidence to which he alluded 
was not gone into, but a part of what could 
have been proved came out on the cross- 
examination of the witnesses, and it fully 
sustained the statements now made, and 
the allegations contained in this petition 
with respect to the influence exercised by 
the Roman Catholic priests. The state- 
ments in question would be found to be 
confirmed by the evidence taken before 
the committee on the county Dublin elec- 
tion, brief as those minutes were. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, he had not 
made the statement which he had done 
with respect to the Catholic clergy, on 
information conveyed to him by others, but 
from his own knowledge. What he had 
said on the subject was not matter of opi- 
nion or conjecture, but of positive evidence. 
An inquiry was made into the allegation, 
which was found, after the fullest investi- 
gation, to be entirely groundless. The 
assertion was a part of the disgraceful 
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efforts making to delude the people of 
England. Those efforts, if he wished to 
trespass on the time of the House, he could 
expose in the blackest and most damnable 
colours. In order to carry such base ends 
into effect, the right of petitioning had 
been grossly and infamously abused. Some 
of the individuals who had made these 
charges against the Roman Catholic 
priests, were put to the trial in Waterford, 
Louth, Dublin, and Monaghan, but they 
did not succeed in proving their allegations. 
He did not wish to institute any compari- 
son between the clergy of one church or 
of the other. He regretted the wild and 
wicked expressions that had occasionally 
been used by both, in reference to the 
political dissentions of Ireland; some of 
them were such as made a man’s blood 
curdle to think of. When the learned 
member talked of the Roman Catholic 
priests, he should have recollected the 
words used by a minister of the Protestant 
church when speaking of his fellow-Chris- 
tians. He should have recollected, that 
a Protestant clergyman had said, “ the 
curse of Cromwell was too good for the 
Roman Catholics.” The parties who 
forwarded petitions like the present to the 
legislature, must have gone to the kennels 
of Dublin, the Shoreditches of the Irish 
metropolis, in search of the mass of bigotry 
and intolerance which they had brought 
forward. 

Mr. O'Neil said, he was satisfied, that 
the whole bench of Protestant bishops had 
not so much power over their flocks as 
was possessed by the humblest Roman 
Catholic curate over his followers. 

Mr. G. Dawson said, it was impossible 
to hear the observations made on both 
sides, while discussing this question, with- 
out feelings of the greatest pain and regret. 
If the question were to go on, and be made 
a subject of dissention, as it hitherto had 
been, when and where were they to find 
an end? In what part of the country could 
peace and tranquillity be obtained, so long 
as this matter remained unsettled? The 
most unhappy discords and animosities 
prevailed; every institution of the country, 
even the dearest rights of Englishmen, 
were vilified and abused in turn by the 
opponents and supporters of this question, 
as it suited their respective ends. The 
privilege of petitioning, itself, was repre- 
sented as an evil. Who could sit quietly 
by and hear such propositions asserted by 
those who supported or opposed the in- 
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endanger the safety of the established 
church, that the major part of the persons 
who had signed the petition just presented 
by his hon. colleague, would willingly 


tended measures of relief, without feeling 
distressed at the course adopted, and 
perceiving the great injury that must be 
done by the protracted agitation of this 
question ? Who could hear the opinions 
passed upon the conduct of the clergy, with- 
out a strong feeling of the mischief likely 
to ensue from such discussions? We had 
heard the Protestant clergy abused for ex- 
erting themselves on this subject, and 
assuming a political character. We had 
heard the Catholic priests vilified for dis- 
playing their spiritual influence for secutar 
purposes. How wasall this toend ? What 
good could result from stating, that the 
Catholic priests had exerted their influence, 
for the accomplishment of politicalends? He 
believed it was notorious that they had done 
so: but, as matters now stood, could his 
hon. friend prevent them from so exerting 
the influence which they possessed over 
the minds of the people? Would not the 
epithets applied to the Catholic priests, 
provoke those individuals still further, and 
exasperate existing animosities? What 
prospect of tranquillity had we,if hon. gen- 
tlemen, by their eloquent speeches, were to 
go on exasperating matters in this manner ? 
He called on his hon. friend, and upon those 
who thought and acted with him, to look 
calmly and dispassionately at the question. 
They would then see the dangers that 
must arise from a continuation of the 
present state of things in Ireland, and 
would not endeavour to influence the 
minds of the community, and lead them 
to any unfavourable conclusion on the 
subject of Roman Catholic relief. 

Mr. Fyler, in presenting a petition 
against concession from Coventry, ob- 
served, that it was agreed to at a public 
meeting of the inhabitants of that ancient 
city, and had attached to it three thousand 
nine hundred and fifteen signatures. 
There was a counter-petition also respect- 
ably signed, but by only nine hundred and 
five persons. It was therefore apparent, 
that no comparison could be instituted 
between the petitions for and against the 
Roman Catholics,—the latter evidently 
conveying the sense of a large majority of 
the inhabitants. For himself, he would 
never consent to have the great bulwarks 
of our constitution in church and state 
rudely trampled down, and the Protestant 
church left naked and defenceless, to the 
attacks of its ambitious and daring rival. 

Mr. R. E. Heathcote thought, if minis- 
ters introduced a measure that would not 





concur in it. He said this, partly from 
what he knew of the spirit that actuated 
his constituents, and partly from the 
artifices that were resorted to, in order to 
procure signatures to the petition. Par. 
ties were canvassed as at an election, for 
their sentiments and signatures, and a 
bulletin of the two petitions was regularly 
published, like the state of the poll. The 
close of the poll was thus announced— 
“‘ Signatures against Popery, three thou- 
sand nine hundred and fifteen ; for Pope- 
ry, nine hundred and five.” A number of 
persons who signed the petition now pre- 
sented, did so in the belief that they were 
opposing the establishment of the Popish 
religion in this country. For himself, he 
would support a measure calculated, as he 
conceived, to promote the best interests of 
this country, and preserve our constitution, 
as at present established, in church and 
state. 

Mr. Legh Keck rose, to present a peti- 
tion from the county of Leicester, against 
further concessions tothe Catholics. The 
petition was signed by nineteen thousand 
one hundred and three persons, among 
whom were, the lord-lieutenant of the 
county, the high sheriff, two earls, six baro- 
nets, thirty county magistrates, the mayor 
and corporation of the town of Leicester, 
one hundred and twenty-five clergymen, 
and the majority of the gentry, freeholders, 
and respectable inhabitants of the district. 
There was a smaller petition of a similar 
nature, with one hundred and four signa- 
tures, which came too late to be embodied 
with the present. It had been arranged, 
that no person under fourteen years of age 
should be allowed to sign the petition, and 
that no marks should be attached to it. 
However, there were a few marks annexed 
to the skins of the petition; but it was 
only in consequence of the positive deter- 
mination of the parties not to be excluded 
from expressing their concurrence in the 
prayer of the petition by their inability 
to write, that they were allowed to affix 
their marks. The majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the district were deeply alive on 
the subject of the petition. That the in- 


habitants were unanimous in their appro- 
bation of it, he did not say : no such thing 
could be expected. Indeed, he understood 
there was a counter-petition; but how 
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signed, or to what extent, he could not 
state. He was sorry to confess, that he 
had been deceived in the conduct of his 
majesty’s ministers. He could not per- 
ceive that they were, in their present mode 
of acting, influenced by sentiments which 
ought to induce the members of that 
House to repose confidence in them any 
longer. The general argument in favour 
of the innuvation was, that it would tend 
to tranquillize Ireland. If it were possible to 
do soeven by this concession, no man would 
more gladly make the experiment; but 
he could not believe that any such result 
would follow. Certain letters, no doubt 
circulars, had been sent to him, penned 
by the late agent of the Catholic Associa- 
tion, which contained doctrines that must 
show, that nobody could calculate on the re- 
nunciation of all political power and influ- 
ence over Ireland on the part of the Pope, 
should the contemplated measure of conces- 
sion becarried bythelegislature. That writer 
had volunteered the assurance that nothing 
short of unqualified, unmitigated political 
concession would be accepted. This gra- 
tuitous avowal, by an authorized agent of 
the Catholics of Ireland, had gone a great 
way to convince him; and he was con- 
vinced further of the possibility of its 
being perfectly consistent with truth, from 
reading a lately published Memoir of the 
Duke de Rovigo, wherein it was proved, 
that the political influence of the Pope 
was most effectively opposed to the mea- 
sures of Buonaparte, at the very period 
when the Roman Pontiff was carried into 
France as his prisoner. As long as he 
felt that this might be again the case—as 
long as he had their own assurances for it, 
that no concession, except political con- 
cession on the broadest principle, would 
satisfy the Catholics of Ireland—he must 
be allowed to act in accordance with the 
dictates of his conscience. 

Mr. O. Cave presented a petition from 
Leicester in favour of the Catholic claims. 
The petition had five thousand signatures, 
which it had received in a day and a half. 
Its prayer was founded on the principles 
of civil and religious liberty ; and he trust- 
ed the day was not far distant when such 
principles would need no advocate in a Bri- 
tish legislature. He hoped shortly to be 
able to congratulate the petitioners on the 
success of their prayer, and that he should 
soon see Mr. O'Connell and other Catho- 
lics in their places in that House. 

Sir C. Hastings protested against the 
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petition just presented byhis hon.colleague, 
being received as the expression of the sen- 
timents of the people of Leicester, or even 
of the persons from whom the petition was 
alleged to have emanated. He was ready to 
prove, at the bar of the House, that many of 
those signatures had been surreptitiously 
obtained—that some of them were actual 
forgeries. He was as friendly to the right 
of petition as any man ; but he felt it to 
be his duty to animadvert upon such a 
mode of obtaining signatures. 

Mr. O, Cave stated, that he had received 
the petition from a gentleman of the high- 
est respectability, who would be incapable 
of sanctioning such a mode of obtaining 
signatures. Unless, therefore, his hon. 
colleague would take it upon himself to 
state that his allegations were founded on 
his own personal knowledge of the fact, 
and not upon hearsay information, he 
must object to more credence being given 
by the House to his hon. colleague’s asser- 
tions than to his own counter- assertion ; 
as both were equally founded on private 
communications. Until his hon. colleague 
had stated the source whence he derived 
his information, he must proclaim his 
assertions to be unfounded. 

Sir C. Hastings said, his information 
would enable him to prove his allegations 
at the bar of the House, if necessary. 

Mr. O. Cave was ready to give the 
names of the gentlemen from whom he 
had derived his information concerning 
the petition, if his hon. colleague would 
also state the names of his informants. 

Mr. Hume thought it imperative on 
the hon. baronet to substantiate his charge 
at once, by either giving the names of his 
informants, or by stating his personal 
knowledge of the facts he had asserted. 
The House owed it to its own character 
tocall upon the hon. baronet to bear out 
his strong assertion, that forgeries were 
committed in a petition which had been 
presented to its notice. 

Sir C. Burrell contended, that the hon. 
baronet had no right to state the names 
of the gentlemen to whom he was indebted 
for the information. 

Sir C. Hastings felt himself bound not 
to state the names of his informants. 

Mr. Baring considered the charge made 
by the hon. baronet to be of so serious a 
nature, that he was bound to make it 
good, by at once stating the names of 
the persons upon whom a forgery had 
been committed. 
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Sir C. Hastings said, he had a list at 
home of the forged signatures. Until he 
had consulted that list, he could only 
speak of three names positively as forge- 
ries; namely, those of Cooke, Satin, and 
Pindar. 

Mr. O. Cave asserted, that his hon. 
colleague was incorrect, so far as the name 
of Mr. Cooke was concerned; for he had 
a letter from that gentleman, in which he 
stated, that he not only signed the peti- 
tion himself, but would be responsible for 
the respectability and authenticity of the 
other signatures. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, March 4. 


MINUTES. The Deputy Clerk of the Crown attending 
according to Order, with the last return for the city of 
Bath, the said Return was read; and it appearing to 
be a double Return of the earl of Brecknock and of 
general Charles Palmer; and no Petition having been 
presented to the House complaining of the said Elec- 
tion or Return within the time limited for receiving 
such Petitions; resolved, That the said Election 
is a void Election: a new writ was accordingly issued. 
—Mr. PortMAN gave notice of his intention to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Laws relating to Friendly 
Societies. 

Roman Catnotic Criaims— Perti- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.] Sir James 
Mackintosh presented a petition from 
Glasgow, infavourof Emancipation. The 
petition, he said, was signed by clergymen, 
by professors of the University, and by 
bankers, merchants, and traders. Though 
the petitioners were of the highest re- 
spectability, they were not very numerous, 
amounting to only about three hundred. 
Thesmallness of their number might in some 
respect be accounted for by the unwilling- 
ness of the respectable classes in Glasgow 
to make exertions which might provoke 
the superstitious and ill-disposed among 
the populace to re-act the scenes which 
had disgraced Glasgow in 1780, and 
which might lead to a re-action on the 
part of the numerous Irish population in 
the place. Without meaning any disre- 
spect to those who petitioned against 
concessions to the Catholics, he must 
observe, that there were some occasions 
when petitioners should be weighed, not 
numbered. The Catholic question was of 
all others that upon which well-educated 
and intelligent men were most likely to 
form a correct opinion, and from the most 
patient and attentive inquiry on his part, 
he believed that the majority of well- 
educated laymen in England and Scot- 





land were in favour of emancipation. He 
might perhaps assert, with equal truth, 
that the majority of the clergy of Scotland 
were in favour of the measure; for 
Dr. Chalmers, the professor of divinity in 
the University of Edinburgh, and who 
necessarily exercised a strong influence 
over the education of the clergy of the 
Scotch church, declared two years ago, 
on the opening of a church in London, 
where other doctrines had since been 
promulgated, that he desired to see his 
religion relieved from the incumbrance of 
penal laws, and left to the defence of 
truth and reason only, 

Sir R. Inglis rose, to present several 
petitions from various parts of the coun- 
try. One was from Bolton-le-Moors, 
signed by upwards of ten thousand per- 
sons, and adopted by a public meeting ; 
another was from South Shields, signed 
by four hundred and fifty. He supposed that 
these petitions would experience the same 
unfavourable reception that had been given 
to many that had preceded them, by 
gentlemen on the other side of the House. 
It seemed almost impossible to satisfy 
those hon. members. If petitions were 
adopted by vast multitudes of the people, 
they were represented as the offspring of 
a riotous and ignorant rabble ; and if they 
proceeded from more select meetings, 
they were designated ‘ hole-and-corner” 
productions. His right hon. friend, who 
had presented a petition from Glasgow, 
had assumed that the majority of the talent of 
the country was opposed to the view which 
he (sir R. Inglis) took of this question. 
That assertion was founded on ignorance, 
wherever it was made. When he con- 
sidered the large majority in the other 
House of parliament opposed to the Ca- 
tholic claims, and how nearly divided 
upon it was the House in which he was 
speaking,—when he considered that his 
right hon. friend could not point toa single 
profession, in which the very first names 
were not in favour of preserving inviolate 
the constitution under which the liberties, 
character, and intelligence of the country 
had derived such advantages,—when he 
considered that so large a portion of the 
country remained firm in support of those 
principles, he felt justified in declaring 
the assertion, that the majority of 
the talent of the country was in favour 
of emancipation, was founded in ignor- 
ance of the fact. He would say fur- 


ther, that the rising talent of England 
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supported the view which he took of the 
question. He was not in the House on a 
former evening, when reference was made 
to the opinions of the junior members of 
the University of Oxford, or he would 
have contradicted the assertion then made, 
that the majority of those young men 
were in favour of emancipation. He 
could contradict that assertion from his 
observation of the conduct of those indi- 
viduals two years ago, when such an ex- 
pression was given to public opinion 
in favour of a public man, with reference 
to his conduct on this question, as had 
never before been exceeded by any body 
of men of equal numbers. 

Mr. M.A. Taylor expressed his sur- 
prise that the hon. baronet should feel it 
necessary to talk of supporting the consti- 
tution. Much mischief was done by 
inflammatory speeches going forth. Be- 
cause the hon. baronet was the repre- 
sentative of a learned body, did he think 
he had a right to challenge the loyalty of 
other men? The hon. baronet spoke 
against the change in the constitution. 
He denied that any change was intended. 
He should be a most unworthy repre- 
sentative of the city of Durham if he 
thought of any such thing as a change 
of the constitution. None of his hon. 
friends about him thought of such a 
thing; nor did any member of the go- 
vernment. The hon. baronet said, he 
was supported by the rising talent. The 
petition from the under-graduates of 
Oxford, to which only three hundred names 
were signed out of a body of three thou- 
sand, was no proof of the correctness of 
that statement. The hon. baronet would 
find, on inqu'ry, that some of the most 
illustrious men that ever adorned the 
University were opposed to his views 
with respect to the Catholic question. 
What would be the effect of the measure 
which the hon. baronet called a change 
of the constitution ? Only to give to five 
millions of people the liberty of being 
represented in parliament. Some hon. 
members talked as if they thought we were 
about to have a Romish parliament and 
a Papist government. It was idle to 
apprehend any danger to the constitution, 
from the admission into parliament of 
five orsix Catholic peers, and thirty or forty 
Catholic commoners. 

Mr. G. Dawson said, he could not re- 
frain from offering some observations to 
the House after the extraordinary turn 
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which the debate upon this petition had 
taken. The hon. baronet, who was now 
the representative of the University of 
Oxford, had ventured to state, that the 
rising talent of that learned body was 
decidedly opposed to all further con- 
cessions to the Catholics. Now he had 
been at Oxford during the last election, 
and he would venture from his knowledge 
of the University, to give a denial to 
the correctness of the hon. baronet’s 
information upon that point. Whilst there, 
he had been invited to attend a debating 
society, known to every member of the 
University. At that society the question 
proposed for discussion was this—“ Are 
his majesty’s advisers justified in recom- 
mending to parliament the expediency 
of removing the disabilities under which 
the Catholics at present labour.” Such 
was the question which all the rising 
talent of the University was engaged in 
discussing ; and the conclusion to which 
they came upon it was entitled to some 
consideration. The debate was an angry 
one. The result was a decision of two to 
one in favour of the course recently pur- 
sued by his majesty’s government. ‘The 
young gentlemen of this club comprised the 
rising talent of the University,—and the 
result of their deliberations was an ex- 
pression of opinion which proved beyond 
contradiction the incorrectness of the 
information given to the hon. member 
for Oxford respecting the bias which the 
rising talent of Oxford had taken upon 
this particular question. This was a fact 
which it was impossible to gainsay; and 
he therefore requested the hon. member 
for Oxford to weigh his words well before 
he again repeated his assertion respecting 
the rising talent of the University of 
Oxford. With respect to the matured 
talent of that learned body, he would only 
say, that whenever the poll-book for the 
last election should be published, the hon. 
baronet would find that it was opposed to 
the opinions of which he was considered 
the representative. 

Lord Milton said, that the right hon. 
gentleman who had just sat down had 
given a decisive answer to one of the 
points which the hon. member for Oxford 
had attempted to make in his speech: but 
there were other points in that speech, 
to which he would beg leave to advert. 
The hon. baronet had asked,—‘‘ Are you 
prepared to change the constitution as it 
was established in the year 1688?” Now, he 
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would recommend to the hon. baronet, who | 
plumed himself so much on his historical 
recollection, to considerwhether theconsti- , 
tution which he charged gentlemen with a 
design to change,—was not the constitution 
of 1678, and notthat of 1688. Buttherewas | 
another point, on which the hon. baronet was | 
much mistaken. It was not perhaps | 
unnatural, that the hon. baronet, returned as 
he had been the representative for | 
Oxford, should see no other vision floating | 
before his eyes; save that of the talent of | 
that University, He would, however, | 
remind the hon. baronet that there was in | 
this kingdom another University which, 
though it might not boast of quite so 
many colleges, was at least entitled to 
be placed on an equality with it for the 
learning and intelligence of its members ; 
and he begged to inform the hon. baronet, 
=that the University of Cambridge had 
rejected a petition adverse to concessions 
to the Catholics by a majority of five to 
four. That rejection too, had been made 
by the senior members of the University ; 
and he was informed, upon authority 
which he could not doubt, that if that 
petition had gone to what was called the 
Lower House, it would have been defeated 
by a majority of at least three to one. 
That statement, coupled with that which 
had just been made by the right hon. 
member for Derry, might perhaps satisfy 
the hon. member for the University of 
Oxford, that his estimate of the opinions 
which the junior members of that Uni- 
versity entertained on this subject were 
not quite so correct as his information 
had led him to suppose. 

Mr. Fynes Clinton said, that as allusion 
had been made to the opinions entertained 
By the junior members of the University 
of Oxford on this question, he would beg 
leave to state to the House the judgment 
which he had formed upon that point, 
during his recent visit to the University. 
All that he had observed there induced 
him to believe that a great majority of 
the University, both of its senior and 
junior members, was favourable to the 
candidate who came forward on anti-Ca- 
tholic principles. The right hon. mem- 
ber for Derry had alluded to what had 
occurred at a debating society in the 
University, as a proof of the prevalence 
of contrary opinions. Now he had not 


been aware of the existence of such a! 
society; but if it was a society conducted 





upon the same principles as the debating 


society was, when he was an_ under 
graduate, he would say that the mem- 
bers of it formed a very small portion 
of the students of the University. The 
hon. member had likewise stated, that 
when the poll-book of the late election 
should be printed, it would be seen that 
a great majority of the most able men in the 
University, and especially of such as had 
taken honours, had voted on behalf of the 
losing candidate. He was not prepared 
at that moment to enter upon such an 
analysis; but he would venture to say 
that the gentlemen who had voted for his 
hon. friend who had been returned for the 
University, were distinguished for their 
Station inthe University and inthe church, 
for their rank in the learned professions ; 
and, above all, for the general talent and 
information which they possessed. As 
he was on his legs, he would make one 
allusion to the speech of the hon. member 
for Durham, who had animadverted, with 
so much severity, on the language of those 
who bad denounced the measure of con- 
cession as a measure which made a great 
change in the constitution of the country. 
He would remind the House, in justifica- 
tion of those who had used that expression, 
that it had been declared, in a speech 
made by a leading member of his ma- 
jesty’s government, that the proposed 
measure would undoubtedly break in upon 
the principles of the constitution as 
established at the Revolution of 1688. 
When such admissions were made by the 
members of his majesty’s government, it 
was rather hard to charge gentlemen 
who opposed them with using violent 
language, when they merely repeated their 
words, 

Mr. Tennyson said, that however anxious 
he might be to see the disabilities which 
affected his Roman Catholic fellow-sub- 
jetes entirely removed, he would meet the 
measure for their removal with the most 
decided opposition, if it tended to alter 
the Protestant constitution of this coun- 
try. He was glad that the noble lord near 
him had called the attention of the House 
to the fallacies which had been circulated 
respecting the intentions of ministers to 
introduce a change into the constitution 
as it was established at the Revolution of 
1688. He would refer hon. members to 
the constitution as described in the Bill of 
Rights, and would assure them, that if 
they perused it, they would not find in it 
an express exclusion of the Roman Ca- 
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tholics from any thing except the throne 
of this country. Did ministers intend by 
the measure which they were going to 
propose to put a Roman Catholic on the 
throne? He thought not; but if he was 
mistaken—if it should turn out that they 
did entértain such an idea,—he would 
give the measures which they proposed 
his most decided opposition; and he 
believed that almost every member who 
heard him would be equally opposed 
to their passing into a law. The laws, 
he admitted, might be changed by their 
measure ; but he did not expect that the 
constitution would. The noble lord near 
him had said, that it would be the con- 
stitution of 1678, not the constitution of 
1688, that would be altered, and the 
hoble lord was perfectly correct in saying 
so. Every body at all acquainted with 
the history of this country, well knew 
that the exclusion of the Catholics from 
seats in both Houses of parliament was 
effected in the year 1678, by the act of 
the 30th of Charles II., shortly after 
the period when the act for the exclusion 
of James II. from the crown had failed. 
It was then that the Crown entered into 
a compromise with the popular party, and 
agreed to exclude Roman Catholics from 
seats in both Houses of parliament, pro- 
vided the popular party would desist 
from their attempt to exclude the duke 
of York from the throne. But now, when 
there was not the slightest prospect of 
danger to the liberties of the country 
from a Popish successor—when the 
ministers of the Crown could not propose 
to his majesty a Popish successor, without 
asking him to overthrow the fortunes of 
his family—it was impossible to sup- 
pose that ministers would propose to 
parliament any measure which would 
produce the same effect; and it was there- 
fore absurd to suppose that they had any 
design to overthrow the principles on 
which the Revolution of 1688 was based. 
The laws affixing disabilities on the 
Roman Cathclics might now be repealed 
without danger, because the prospect 
which justified their original enactment 
was no longer before the public. To say 
that the king’s title to the throne would 
he affected by carrying the proposed 
measure into execution, was one of the 
wildest chimeras that ever entered the 
brain of aman aspiring to be considered 
rational, Aud yet such doctrine had been 
broached by a noble lord, who had once 
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filled the chair in that House, and had 
afterwards acted as Chancellor in the 
sister kingdom. Yes, strange as it might 
sound, that noble lord had stated in a 
pamphlet, that his majesty was well aware 
that his title to the throne depended 
on the exclusion of Roman Catholics 
from seats in parliament, and on their 
disqualification from civil offices. He 
insisted, that when noble lords dared to 
make such statements as that, it was high 
time for every lover of his country to stand 
forward and vindicate the Revolution of 
1688 from such a foul libel as was at- 
tempted to be fixed to it. 

Lord Morpeth said, he rose for no other 
purpose than to add one supplementary 
fact to those which had been so ably stat- 
ed already by the right hon. member for 
Derry. The hon. member for the Univer- 
sitv of Oxford had that evening stated it 
to be his opinion, that in all the liberal 
and scientific professions the most eminent 
and intelligent members would be found 
ranged with him in support of the cause 
of exclusion. He knew not how far the 
petition of the English bar in favour o. 
concession made out the hon. baronet’s 
assertion. He would therefore confine 
himself to Oxford, to which, as it had 
been the scene of the hon, baronet’s recent 
triumph, he did not suppose that the hon. 
baronet could fairly object. The fact 
which he was going to state would prove, 
beyond contradiction, that with respect to 
that University the hon. baronet laboured 
under a mistake. So far were all the most 
eminent and learned men of that learned 
place from being on the side of the hon. 
baronet, that out of fourteen of the pro 
fessors, eleven had voted, not for the hon. 
baronet, but for Mr. Peel. But then, 
said the hon. baronet, “all the rising 
talent of the country is in favour of the 
cause of exclusionr” If it were so, it was 
wonderous strange that the rising talent 
had not afforded some practical proof 
of its existence. It would seem as if it 
were 

“ ——born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

Sir J. Graham said, he supposed, that 
the hon. member for Oxford was alluding 
to the support which he had received from 
the Poet-laureat, when he asserted, 
that all who were most eminent for 
literature and science were found in the 
ranks of the supporters ofexclusion. Now 
it happened most unfortunately, that that 
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most excellent personage, the Poet-laureat, 
—and a most excellent personage in 
private life he believed him to be—had 
changed his opinions so often upon every 
subject, that it was quite uncertain what 
opinion he might entertain at any given 
time upon any given subject. He had 
not the honour to be in communi- 
cation with the Poet-laureat, like the 
hon. baronet, but the information he 
had received from those who were 
accustomed to move in the Poet-laureat’s 
circle, induced him to believe, that in 
spite of his recent violent protestations 
against concessions to the Catholics, he 
was not inclined to give his unqualified 
Opposition to the measures to be proposed 
by his majesty’s government. As to what 
had fallen from the hon. baronet, intoxi- 
cated as he was by the triumph which he had 
recently achieved atOxford, he would merely 
say, that it was not unnatural for him to 
form his opinion of the sense of the people 
of England on this question, from what he 
had found to be the sense of his con- 
stituents at Oxford. From the position 
which the hon. baronet had advanced 
upon that subject, he begged most widely 
to dissent ; and with respect to his obser- 
vations on the rising talent of the country, 
he concurred with his noble friend in 
thinking that if the rising talent of the 
country was unanimous in favour of 
exclusion, it was particularly unfortunate 
that it was to be found every where except 
within the walls of that House; for he 
had yet to learn that the youth of Eng- 
land, who were within those walls, were 
prepared to vote in that minority in which 
the hon. baronet was certain to be placed, 
if he divided the House upon the measure 
of concession. However the kon. baronet 
might rejoice in his recent success, he 
believed that every reasonable man of both 
parties would wait with the greatest 
anxiety to see the names of the voters 
for each candidate at the late election for 
Oxford; for it would be manifest, from 
the publication of those names, that great 
difference existed even among the mem- 
bers of the church, as to the course to be 
pursued in the present exigencies of the 
country. He would state, in the presence 
of the hon. baronet, and without meaning 
him the slightest disrespect, that he 
regretted the preference which the electors 
of Oxford had given him over the right 
hon. Secretary for the Home department. 
Ifthe predictions of the other side should 


| come true—if the church should be placed 
in danger—if troublesome times should 
be at hand,— if the institutions of the land 
' should really be attacked—he would ven- 
‘ture to predict, that the day would not 
_ be far distant, when even the high church 
doctors would regret the choice which they 
had made, and the champion whom they 
| had selected. 

‘“Turno tempus erit magno cum optaveritemptum 
Intactum Pallanta; et cum spolia ista diemque 
Oderit.”’ 

“1 have great ease” (continued the 
hon. baronet) “in speaking on this sub- 
ject at present, because the right hon. 
Secretary is not in the House to hear me. 
I cannot boast of any acquaintance with 
that right hon. gentleman in private life. 
I have been opposed to him on almost 
every occasion since I entered upon pub- 
lic life. I have not voted with him I 
believe, on five occasions, since I came 
into parliament. I think him, however, 
a really honest and conscientious man ; 
and considering the great sacrifices which 
he has recently made—the connexions 
from which he has torn himself—the pub- 
lic attachments which he has broken 
asunder—the dangers which he might 
have created by a different course—the 
difficulties which he might have aggravated, 
by adhering to his old system—the civil 
war which he has avoided, by departing 
from it—and the great public service 
which he has rendered to the state by his 
manly avowal of his change of opinion— 
considering all these circumstances, | 
think the right hon. gentleman entitled 
to the highest praise, and to the honest 
support of every friend of the Catholics.” 

Mr. Duncombe said, he was at Oxford 
during the election, and had enjoyed 
several opportunities of discoursing upon 
it with several influential persons. He 
had been informed by many persons of 
high station in the church, that they sup- 
ported Mr. Peel, not because they ap- 
proved of his recent change of sentiments, 
but because they valued his old services as 
their representative, and considered him 
to be a proper person to represent the 
University. 
| Sir R. Inglis said, he rose simply to 
state to the House that he would rather 
have abstained from taking a part in this 
discussion, for reasons which were per- 
sonal to himself. He had not referred, as 
had been supposed, to the rising talent 
of Oxford; he had cautiously abstained 
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‘from making any such reference. What 


he had said was this—that the rising 
talent of the country was not in favour of 
further concession to the Roman Catho- 
lics; or, at least, that it was not so exclusively 
in favour of concession, as to justify the 
casting of any imputation on the talents 
of those who espoused a contrary opinion. 
With respect to the election at Oxford, 
he must say again that he considered the 
support which had been given to him, not 
given to himself personally, but to the 
public question which he had espoused. 
He denied that the gentlemen who had 
supported him were inferior in talent 
and information to those who had sup- 
ported his right hon. opponent. There 
were thirty first-class men upon his com- 
mittee, who had all come voluntarily for- 
ward in his behalf. He begged pardon 
of the House for making this statement ; 
but as a vindication of his friends appeared 
to have been rendered necessary by the 
turn of the debate, he should have been one 
of the most ungrateful of men if he had 
remained silent after the kindness which 
he had received at theirhands. One word 
with respect to the Poet-laureat. It had 
been insinuated that he had so often 
changed his opinions upon every other 
subject, that it was quite impossible to 
know what opinions he still entertained 
upon this. Nowhe would state distinctly, 
on the authority of the Poet-laureat him- 
self, that ine had never changed his opin- 
ions upon this question. More than one 
gentleman who then heard him knew that 
since this subject first became matter of 
public discussion, in 1801, the Poet- 
laureat had been constantly opposed to 
concession to the Catholics [hear]. 
Consistent he had been, and consistent 
he would be on this subject to the end of 
his career. 

General Gascoyne said, he had to pre- 
sent a petition from Preston, signed by 
two thousand four hundred persons, against 
further concessions to the Catholics. 
This petition emanated from a large body 
in a town which had two representatives, 
yet it had been intrusted to him, and had, 
he believed, the signatures of at least a 
hundred of the voters who had returned 
one of those members, but who had now, 
by this act, testified their dissent from his 
opinions. 

Mr. John Wood said, that the gallant 
general had reason to speak in high terms 
of the petition, as it was, in fact, the result 
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of his own exertions. He could safely say 
that there would have been no such peti- 
tion from Preston, had it not been for the 
gallant general’s pamphlets and advertise- 
ments. The gallant general had, in fact, 
acted as recruiting-serjeant to the church, 
which he considered in danger. He also 
had received a petition from Preston, 
which was signed by three thousand six 
hundred and sixteen persons. The peti- 
tion presented by the gallant general was 
not confined to Preston, but had been sent 
round the country for fifteen miles, from 
house to house, and the question asked 
was, ‘ Will you have a Protestant or a 
Popish king ?” 

Mr. Fleming presented a petition from 
Bishopstoke, praying that nofurther conces- 
sions might be granted to the Catholics. 
He regretted that he could not entirely 
concur with so respectable a body of men. 
He had certainly always regarded the ad- 
mission of Catholics to political power with 
distrust and apprehension ; not from any 
hostility to them, but because he thought 
it could not be done without endangering 
the constitution as it was established in 
1688. To preserve that constitution he 
was pledged to his constituents; but he 
would not go the length of rejecting alto- 
gether the measures which were to be pro- 
posed, before he knew what they were. 
He should be happy if relief could be af- 
forded to the Catholics without endanger- 
ing the constitution, and hoped that the 
bill would be accompanied by such mea- 
sures as would secure it. He rejoiced that 
securities were no longer to be scoffed at, 
nor considered as play-things in a nursery, 
or amulets to hang round a child’s neck. 
He trusted that ample provision would be 
made for the security of the state: and 
had too much confidence in the noble 
duke at the head of the government, and 
in the Home Secretary, to doubt for a mo- 
ment that such would be the character of 
the bill. 

Mr. Cripps presented a petition to the 
same effect from Cirencester, signed by 
nine hundred and eight persons. He 
could assure the House that no undue in- 
fluence had been used to procure those 
signatures. He himself had invariably 
voted against the Catholic claims; and, 
from any information now before the 
House, he could not turn round and say 
that he had been all his life in error. 

The said petitions were ordered to 
lie on the table, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, March, 5. 

Roman Catuotic Criatms—Pertt- 
TIONSFORANDAGAINST.] The Earlof El- 
don presented a Petition against further 
Concessions to the Catholics from Shetfield ; 
and Earl Fitzwilliam a Counter-petition. 
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He was quite 
aware that the persons who called this 


' meeting would make use of the pretence 


that there was a magistrate in the chair ; 
but that individual was not there as a 
magistrate; he was there as a clergyman. 


_A clergyman presided at the meeting; all 


Both the noble earls made a few observa- ; 


tions, which were inaudible. 


Lord Wharncliffe said, there were some | 


matters connected with these two peti- 


tions from Sheffield to which he was | 


anxious to draw the attention of their 
lordships. Before he did so, he begged to 
express the pleasure he felt in supporting 
the petition which had last been presented 
by his noble friend (earl Fitzwilliam). He 
thought he might say, and, in so saying, 
meet with the concurrence of all who 
heard him, that there was no one more 


beloved and respected in the county from 


which this petition came than his noble 
friend. Certainly no one had received 
more repeated and marked tributes of 
respect from thatcounty. Glad, therefore, 
as he should always be to support the 
prayer of such a petition as that before 


'the proper person. 
| thousand persons present at it; the reso- 
_ lutions were moved and enforced by lay- 
/men, and they were opposed by clergymen. 
One of the clergymen (to his shame be it 
said) pointed to the neighbouring church, 

and addressed the meeting in_ these 


their lordships, he was more particularly | 


happy to support the prayer of this, as he 

id so in conjunction with his noble friend, 
who had made the attainment of that for 
which the petition prayed, an object 
throughout his life, and who, moreover, 
had suffered in the cause. He trusted, 


however, that all suffering in this cause | 
‘saying, that the clergy were bad judges of 


‘politics, bad leaders of public opinion in 


would soon be over. And now for the pe- 
tition. His noble and learned friend 
(lord Eldon), if he would allow him to call 
him so, had told them, on a former night, 
that he had laid down his character of 
learned lord, and requested that he might 
be henceforth called simply the noble lord. 
The noble and learned lord, however, had 
not quite forgotten the character he had 
relinquished ; for he had that night spoken 
most learnedly from his brief. The noble 
and learned lord’s instructions, howeyer, 
were, as it often happened with the in- 
structions of learned advocates, totally 
wrong. The meeting at which the former 
petition was voted had not been called by 
amagistrate. The requisition was not that | 
of a magistrate, but of certain individuals, | 
and it began—* We think it right to in- | 
vite you, &c.” Now, the proper person, | 
the person who was naturally looked upon 


| political matters. 


the speakers at the meeting were clergy- 
men; and, though there were laymen 
present, none of them were allowed to open 
their lips. When they attempted to ad- 


‘dress the meeting, they were told (it was 


certainly a very extraordinary expression) 
that it was a one-sided meeting. A few 
days afterwards a meeting was called by 
There were. eight 


words :—* Shettielders ;— Will you submit 
toa Popish king? Look at that church, 
in which you received the rites of baptism, 
in which you have been accustomed to at- 
tend religious worship, and tell me, if you 


will see it turned intoa temple of idolatry ? 


Will you consent to have your daughters 


‘taken from you under pretence of presery- 
ing their chastity, in order that they may 


become victims to the lusts of the monks ?” 
He would ask their lordships if it was pos- 
sible for them to hesitate as to which of 
these petitions they should give the greater 
consideration? He had no hesitation in 


Jf the clergy had been 
listened to, the House of Hanover would 
not now be sitting on the throne of these 
kingdoms. The clergy said, and others 


| who were against the Catholic claims said, 
that the Protestant church establishment 
could only be preserved by excluding the 


Catholies from political power. If this 


'were so, then the establishment was not 
worth preserving, But the assertion was 


not true: the church establishment was 


preserved by the affections of the Pro- 
_testants, and while it retained their affec- 


tions it could not be endangered by admit- 
ting a few persons to make speeches in 
this or in the other House of parliament. 
The Protestant establishment would last as 
‘long as, and no longer than, it retained 
‘the affections of the people ; ; and those af- 


as he who should call a public meeting at | fections must decline, if the clergy put 
Sheffield, was the master-cutler; but he | 


' themselves forward with high-church and 
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intolerant doctrines. To prove that this 
was the fact, let their lordships look back to 
the history of the last five-and-twenty years, 
and tell him whether the affections of the 
people to the church had been confirmed 
by the opposition of the clergy to these 
claims. If they would attend to the 
fact, they would find, that a great part of 
those who were most anxious to support 
the church establishment had been filled 
with disgust at the conduct of some mem- 
bers of the establishment with regard to 
this question. He must be allowed to add, 
that he entertained no fear of the noble 
duke at the head of the government being 
shaken in his progress to the settlement 
of this great question. If he could have 
entertained any doubt, after what had 
fallen from the noble duke on the first 
night of the session, what he had said 
since must have convinced him, that the 
noble duke was determined to do his duty, 
and that petitions got up under the delu- 
sion he had described, would have no 
weight with him. He hoped he should be 
excused for having thus trespassed upon 
their lordships; but he felt it impossible 
to allow such sentiments as those expres- 
sed in the petition presented by the noble 
and learned lord to pass as the sentiments 
of the inhabitants of Sheffield. He ad- 
mitted that the conduct of many of the 
clergy on this question had been extremely 
creditable to them; but he must say that 
he believed the clergy had done ten times 
more towards getting up petitions against 
the Catholic claims than any laymen in the 
country. 

The Bishop of London said, it was not 
his fortune, he should rather, perhaps, say 
his misfortune, to be present when the 
noble lord who had just sat down began 
his speech. He had heard quite enough, 
however, to convince him, that the noble 
lord had indulged in calumnies against a 
body of men who were most improperly 
selected as the object of the noble lord’s 
attack. Would the noble lord contend 
that this was an occasion on which the 
clergy were not justified in coming forward 
and expressing their sentiments? As far 
as he had been concerned in petitions on 
this subject, he would make bold to say, 
that on no former occasion had they 
breathed less of the spirit of hostility— 
more of the spirit of mildness. It had not 
fallen to his lot to present many petitions, 
but he then held in his hand ten or twelve ; 


and they did not contain one word that 
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could be objected against, on the score of 
intolerance and violence. Taking the 
view which was most favourable to the 
noble lord, of the existing posture of af: 
fairs, and saying merely that it was in- 
tended to make a great inroad into the 
constitution, was this not an intention upon 
which the clergy were entitled to express 
their opinions? Of the proposed innova, 
tion he would give no opinion. This was 
not the proper time ; but still it was cer- 
tain that an inroad was intended, and it 
was equally certain that the clergy ought 
not to be debarred from expressing their 
seutiments upon such intention. But 
they would be debarred if they were to be 
subject to these calumnies. Jf the conduct 
of the clergy at this momentous crisis were 
narrowly investigated, he was convinced it 
would be found that they had not put 
their parishioners forward to petition. Ag 
far as his own experience went, he should 
say that they had rather restrained their 
parishioners. He said this on the word of 
the clergy themselves; and allow him to 
say, that a clergyman had as good a right 
to be believed upon his word as any noble 
peer in that House had. Did the noble 
lord mean to say that it was the duty of a 
clergyman, that there was any thing in the 
nature of his office which made it impe- 
rious upon him, to resist the desire of his 
parishioners to petition that House against 
the claims of the Catholics? For his own 
part, if his opinions were ever so favoura: 
ble to the Catholic claims, he should, from 
principle, be the last man to wish to put an 
extinguisher on the public voice ; and if 
he did wish it, he should, from common 
prudence, be the last man to make such an 
attempt, because he should be quite sure 
that it would fail. The public voice must 
be heard, whatever means were used to 
stifle it; and the only effect those means 
could produce would be further exaspera- 
tion of public sentiment. The noble lord 
thought that the affection of Protestants 
to the church establishment had decayed 
during the last half century. He was 
totally at issue with the noble lord on this 
point; and he believed that the flame of 
affection towards the church still burned in 
the bosom ofthecountry with undiminished 
brightness. He begged pardon for having 
intruded on their lordships, but he had 
felt it impossible to remain silent when he 
heard such unauthorized slanders cast 
upon a body of men whom he looked upon 
it as his duty to defend, 
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Lord King said, that the right reverend 
prelate need not have told them, for it 
was quite evident from his speech, that he 
was not in the House during the com~ 
mencement of his noble friend’s observa- 
tions. The right reverend prelate told 
them, that the clergy had not put them- 
selves forward on this subject ; and yet at 
the meeting at Sheffield the speakers were 
all clergymen: the man in the chair was a 
clergyman, and no layman was allowed to 
speak. - Now, if the right reverend prelate 
had heardthis, he could not have made the 
statement he had made, even upon the 
authority of his own clergy, which doubt- 
less was the best possible for the exculpa- 
tion of a charge against themselves. He 
would say that the clergy had put them- 
selves forward, and raised a cry on this as 
well as on former occasions. The first cry 
in which the clergy had indulged was, 
* The church is in danger.” This cry was 
raised by Dr. Sacheverell, and if it had 
succeeded it would have effected that 
which it was intended to effect—the pre- 


vention of the succession of the House of | 


Hanover. The next cry of the church was 
the “ No-popery cry.” Would the right 
reverend prelate say, that the church had 
no share in raising that cry? Why, in 
those times no persons had made themselves 
more hoarse with bellowing ‘‘ No-Popery” 
than the clergy had; and it was his firm 
belief, that they were now endeavouring to 
excite the people throughout the country 
to present petitions against the Catholics. 


Lord Eldon said, he was convinced their | 


lordships would never arrive at the discus- 
sion of the main question so long as there 
was to be declamation in favour of, and 
declamation against it, on the presentation 
of every petition. 
he knew, and had stated, that the meeting 
at which this petition was voted was called 
only for those who were against the Ca- 
tholic claims ; and if any persons ofa con- 
trary opinion obtruded themselves upon 
such meeting, he would say, that they who 


presided at it did perfectly right in not | 


allowing them to speak. As to the con- 
duct of the clergy, this was not the time 
to speak of it ; and he would not say one 
word more upon it than this, that the clergy 
of the church of England would have eter- 
nally disgraced themselves, if they had not 
come forward, and in a temperate way, 
stated the sentiments of their parishioners 
to parliament; and the time would come, 


when, the petitions haying been examined, | 
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He could only say, that | 
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| the highest credit would be reflected upon 
| the clergy on account of those petitions. 
He knew something about the nature of 
Yorkshire oratory, when men were out of 
humour, and he would thereforesay nothing 
about the speeches of the clergy at the one 
meeting, or about the speeches of the Dis- 
senting ministers at the other. He would 
confine himself to the petition. It was, as 
he had stated, a petition from Sheffield and 
the vicinity, and it was signed by thirty- 
two thousand persons. As to what had 
been said respecting the master-cutler, he 
had spoken with all respect of him; but 
he was prepared to show that the master- 
cutler had no more authority to call a 
meeting at Sheffield than he had. 
Lord Wharncliffe doubted whether any 
/ such number could have been entitled to 
| sign the petition presented by the learned 
lord, since twenty-seven thousand had 
signed the other petition. He was quite 
ready, however, toadmit that, numerically, 
there was a great majority of the country 
adverse to the claims of the Catholics ; 
but he was convinced that the majority of 
the well-educated part of the community 
were either favourable to those claims, or 
willing to leave the settlement of the 
| question in the hands of parliament. 
| The Bishop of Durham presented a pe- 
| tition from Bishop-Wearmouth, against 
further concession to the Catholics ; and a 
' similar petition from Sunderland. 
| Lord Durham said, he was instructed to 
| state that this petition did not express the 
_ realsentiments of the inhabitants of Sunder- 
‘land. It was not the result of any public 
' meeting; onthe contrary, it wasset on foot 
by the curate; having beendrawn up by the 
rector of Bishop-Wearmouth, who was 
brother to anoble duke opposite. It did not, 
he was persuaded, speak the sense of the 
gentry, merchants, and ship-owners, of 
| Sunderland, or even of a majority of the 
| lower class of persons. He did not mean 
| to object to the reception of the petition ; 
| but he wished, when a petition of this kind 
was presented, that their lordships should 
know from whom it came, and how it was 
got up; and he understood from a magis- 
trate, that the present petition was signed 
by a number of women and boys. An in- 
dividual who lived opposite the Exchange 
had informed him, that it was signed by 
two hundred boys. He did not mean to 
say that the opmion of women and boys 
was unfit to be laid before their lordships, 
orunworthy of being noticed; buthe wished 
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the petition to be considered as expressing 
their opinion, and not as containing the 
recorded sense of the inhabitants of the 
town from which it came. He knew the 
feelings of the inhabitants of Sunderland, 
and he believed those feelings were decided- 
ly in faveur of the removal of all civil dis- 
abilities on account of religious opinions. 

The Bishop of Durham thought it ne- 
cessary, in justice to the inhabitants of 
Sunderland, to state, that so far as he 
knew, the petition was respectably signed. 
The petition had been forwarded to him ; 
and as it was worded in proper terms, he 
conceived it his duty to present it. He 
had not stated to their lordships that the 
petition was the result of any public meet- 
ing; because he had no right to state that 
of which he had no certain knowledge. 
He had looked over it; and certainly he 
had never seen one more respectfully 
worded. 

Lord Durham said, the right reverend 
prelate had adverted to a point which had 
not been stated by him. He did not say 
that the right reverend prelate was re- 
sponsible for the signatures affixed to any 
petition he might present to that House. 
He had deemed it necessary to notice the 
manner in which the petition was signed. 
It was his duty to do so; and that duty he 
would perform notwithstanding the tone 
and language assumed by some members 
of the right reverend bench His objec- 
tion was, that this petition went forth as 
the petition of the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of Sunderland; and as he was sure 
that such was not the fact, he had risen to 
make some observations to their lordships 
on the subject. He did not say that the 
right reverend prelate was responsible for 
the manner in which signatures had been 
obtained. He was only responsible for the 
language of the petition ; and if that lan- 
guage was respectful, it was his duty to 
present it. He did not say that the right 
reverend prelate had any hand in drawing 
up the petition, which he believed was 
drawn up by the rector of Bishop-Wear- 
mouth ; and very great pains had been 
taken to have it disseminated amongst the 
poor people. He knew, from authority 


which could not be doubted, that signa- 
tures were obtained in the manner he had 
stated; and when facts of that kind came 
to his knowledge, he should feel it to be 
his duty, notwithstanding any thunders of 
the right reverend bench, to state those 
facts, 
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The Duke of Richmond rose to present 
a petition from the Protestant inhabitants 
of certain united parishes in the county of 
Sussex, against granting farther conces- 
sions to the Catholics. It was with sincere 
satisfaction he had heard a noble lord de- 
clare, that the clergy of the church of 
England were opposed to the contemplated 
measure. It had been generally said, that 
the clergy were in the habit of following 
the government; and he was very happy 
to see, that, in this instance, they had 
thought it necessary, in defence of the 
Protestant religion, to make a stand against 
the government. 

The Duke of Sussex said, he rose to 
make one or two observations on a circum- 
stance which occurred in their lordships’ 
House a few evenings ago, when the noble 
duke presented a petition from Brighton. 
He had observed, on that occasion, that he 
had been informed, that a cross was af- 
fixed to one of the signatures to that pe- 
tition ; but that statement wasimmediately 
contradicted. He had, however, received 
a letter from the individual from whom he 
had derived the information, in which that 
individual expressed his regret at the 
situation in which he (the duke) was 
placed; and in order to justify himself, he 
had communicated to him the affidavit of 
a physician at Brighton, in which he stated 
that he had seen the name so marked. 
This showed what an interest the clergy- 
man took in the business, when he thus 
allowed the cross of an illiterate man to 
stand before the signature of more en- 
lightened individuals. He had been in- 
formed, on good authority, that in one of 
the districts of the preventive service, the 
clergyman had gone round and obtained 
the signatures of the commanding officer, 
the lieutenants, and of every one of the 
privates of that service. Now, he need 
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‘not observe, that this was contrary to the 


rules of the military service; and he hoped 
that his noble friend would take steps to 
prevent such a proceeding in future. 

The Earl of Morley rose, to present a 
petition from the county of Devon, in 
favour of Catholic emancipation. The 
prayer of the petition was, that their lord- 
ships would be pleased to settle the ques- 
tion, by restoring to the Catholics those 
privileges of which they were at present 
deprived; and the argument by which 
that prayer was supported was, that the 
petitioners saw no other way of settling 
the question; since it could not be consi- 
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dered as settled, whilst millions of persons 
were excluded from those privileges. Such 
was the prayer of the petition ; and to that 
point, perhaps, he ought to confine the 
observations with which he meant to trou- 
ble their lordships; because, unquestiona- 
bly, the essence of a petition was the ar- 
gument by which it was supported ; and 
petitions, however numerously signed, 
containing unreasoned opinions, however 
respectable the petitioners might be, could 
in his opinion, but slightly affect the 
judgment of their lordships. He was the 
more desirous of offering a few observa- 
tions to their lordships, because a sense of 
public duty had prompted him to take a 
conspicuous part at the meeting, at which 
a different petition was agreed to. A no- 
ble friend of his (the earl of Falmouth) 
had, on a former evening declared, that 
the people of Devon and Cornwall, were 
opposed to the Roman Catholics, in the 
proportion of a hundred to one. Now, if 
such a statement had been made, he did 
not conceive that it was a correct one. 
What, he would ask, was the character of 
the meeting at which the petition pre- 
sented by a noble friend of his (lord Rolle) 
on Monday se’nnight, was agreed to? His 
noble friend who presented that petition, 
had acted with great good sense and mo- 
deration. He saw the propriety of not 
agitating a large and populous county, 
and in the requisition for convening that 
meeting, his noble friend’s name did not 
appear, although he was present at the 
meeting. He believed the meeting was 
projected by some gentlemen in the neigh- 
bourhood of Exeter; and certainly the 
object which they had in view was sup- 
ported by great exertion and activity, on 
the part of those who called the inhabi- 
tants together. Every effort was made 
to induce the attendance of individuals ; 
some of whom resided at a considerable 
distance. One gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood met some of his own tenants on 
the road, and on asking them where they 
were going, he was answered, to Exeter 
Castle, to attend the meeting, where they 
were to meet some person to marshal them, 
and tell them what they were to do; and 
this he believed they did, contrary to the 
wishes of those with whom they were more 
immediately connected. Allusion had 
been made to a reverend fugleman, who 
had attended on that occasion, and 
regulated the display of flags and placards 
by signal—and he had seen them displayed 
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all at once, as if by signal, but that this 
was done by the reverend gentleman, he, 
although present, could not assert. The 
reverend gentleman had been attacked in 
the newspapers, for his conduct on the 
occasion, which he had answered ; and this 
was his account of the manner in which 
the meeting had been got up: It was 
fitting, he said, that the most needy should 
have assistance to enable them to comeup 
and vote, and a subscription was entered 
into for that purpose, and they had three 
shillings a day. The reverend gentleman 
added, that they must be but indifferently 
informed on the points in dispute. And 
yet these were the people who were called 
on to assist in getting up a petition against 
the Catholics. With respect to that peti- 
tion, he did not mean to cavil at the man- 
ner in which it was signed. By the 
assistance of the clergy, in every parish, 
it had received the signature of between 
twenty thousand and thirty thousand per- 
sons. But lest it should have too much 
weight with their lordships, it was deemed 
proper to get up another petition, signed 
by persons competent to form an opinion. 
That petition was signed, first of all, by 
nearly the whole of the resident nobility of 
the county, and, by between two thousand 
and three thousand landed proprietors. 
It was idle to suppose that this question 
could remain in its present state. He had 
always been the warm supporter of the 
Catholic claims; and now when they 
came recommended from the throne, he 
felt that the time had arrived for the set- 
tlement of them. 

The Earl of Falmouth observed, that his 
noble friend had been misinformed with 
respect to what he said relative to the 
feeling which prevailed in the county of 
Devon. He certainly had said that, at 
the meeting which he had attended in 
Cornwall, the numbers were as a hundred 
to one against the Catholic claims. With 
respect to Devonshire, his observation was, 
that, in his opinion, nine-tenths of the 
population of that county were opposed 
to the Catholics. 

Lord Wharncliffe presented a petition 
from the corporation of London, in favour 
of the Catholic claims. The noble lord 
said, he considered such a petition as the 
best criterion of public opinion in this 
great metropolis, on the important ques- 
tion of Catholic emancipation. This was 
the first time the corporation had peti- 
tioned for the removal of the grievances 
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affecting the Roman Catholics. Twenty 
years ago they presented a petition against 
concession: for the last twenty years they 
had been silent on the subject; and now, 
for the first time, they came forward to 
petition in its favour. This petition 
therefore afforded a decided proof of the 
progress of public opinion on the subject, 


and well deserved their lordships’ most , 


serious attention. 


The Bishop of Llandaff rose, to present | 


@ petition against the Catholic claims, 


from Llandaff. The petition, he said, was | 


most numerously signed, and it was not 
open to any of the objections which had 
been raised against some of the petitions. 
Especial care had been taken that no per- 
sons under age should sign it; and the 
signature of no individual had been affixed 
except with his ownassent. This was the 
only petition that had been intrusted to 
him from his diocese against the Catholic 
claims. He had to state to their lordships, 
that the petitioners expressed their fears 
thatany change in the existing laws would 
be an inroad upon the constitution: but 
at the same time, he would take the liberty 
to say, that he did not quite participate in 
the fears expressed by the petitioners, and 
that he could not concur in the opinion 
which they seemed to entertain, that any 
alteration in the laws affecting the Roman 
Catholics, which were passed in the reign 
of Charles the 2nd, would be an inroad on 
the constitution, as settled at the Revolu- 
tion. 

The Earl of Harrowby, in rising to pre- 
sent a petition in favour of the Catholic 
claims, from a parish in Staffordshire, 
stated, that the petition was most respect- 
ably signed by a number of Protestants, 
who, having known and respected Catho- 
lics in the various relations of priyate life, 
expressed their opinion, that they were 
equally capable of fulfilling the duties of 
any public situation. The noble lord said, 
he was averse to the practice of taking up 
their lordships’ time with discussions on 
the presentation of petitions, but at the 
same time he trusted, as this was the first 
opportunity he had had of expressing his 
sentiments, that he should not be consi- 
dered as trespassing on their lordships in 
saying a few words upon this occasion. 
In presenting this petition in favour of the 
relief of his majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects, he felt bound to express his 
admiration at the conduct adopted by his 
noble friend to hig right (the duke of Wel- 
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lington), who had been hitherto opposed 
to the question, but who now, from a sense 
of duty—and he believed, in his conscience, 
that a sense of duty alone had influenced 
the noble duke in this instance —had 
thought fit to throw aside long-cherished 
prejudices—prejudices which a man of less 
exalted principle would not so easily cast 
away—and had at length brought forward 
that measure, whch he (lord Harrowby) 
confidently trusted would prove to be the 
salvation of the country. There were two 
kinds of courage: the one the noble duke 
had exhibited in fighting the battles and 
| achieving the glories of his country; the 
| other he now displayed in his present 
' glorious undertaking. He would take the 
liberty to say, that though those two 
| different species of courage could not be 
/compared, he was decidedly of opinion, 
| that a right hon. gentleman in another 
| place—who was at that moment engaged 
| in developing the measures of the govern- 
| ment—had been exceeded by no one in 
the sacrifice which he had made to the 
imperious sense of his public duty, and 
that no greater degree of moral courage had 
ever been exhibited by any individual, 
than by that right hon. gentleman, in thus 
relinquishing his opinions for the safety 
and preservation of the state. If the 
measures now about to be brought before 
the other House would, as he had every rea- 
son to think they would, close the discussion 
on this question in a satisfactory manner, 
and for ever, the names of the persons 
who had achieved such an important 
object, would descend to posterity with 
unrivalled lustre, and that they would be 
long and deservedly celebrated for having 
exposed themselves to much temporary 
obloquy, for the purpose of attaining a 
great and permanent good. 


Petitions for and against. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 5. 


At ten o’clock in the morning, per- 
sons began to assemble in the avenues 
of the House of Commons, and al- 
though it was distinctly understood, that 
lord Chandos had declared his determina- 
tion to persevere in his motion for calling 
over the House, and, consequently, that 
the gallery would not be opened until after 
six o'clock, they remained at their posts, 
and were gradually joined by others, until 
an immense crowd had collected. When 
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the gallery was at length opened, which 
was at a few minutes past six, the rush 
was tremendous; in two minutes not a 
seat was unoccupied, and the doors and 
lobby were crowded with people anxious 
to avail themselves of any resignations 
that heat, pressure, and fatigue might oc- 
casion. 


MEasuRE For THE REMOVAL OF THE 
Roman Caruotic Disasixities.| Mr. 
Secretary Peel rose and said *:—Sir, I 
move in the first place, that that part 
of his Majesty’s most gracious Speech, 
at the opening of the Session, which relates 
tothe affairs of Ireland, and which re- 
commends to Parliament the consider- 
ation of the Laws imposing civil disabi- 
lities on his Roman Catholic subjects, 
be read. 

The Clerk then read it as follows :— 

“The state of Ireland has been the 
object of his Majesty’s continued solicitude. 

“‘ His Majesty laments that, in that part 
of the United Kingdom, an Association 
should still exist, which is dangerous to 
the public peace, and inconsistent with the 
spirit of the Constitution; which keeps 
alive discord and_ ill-will amongst his 
Majesty’s subjects; and which must, if 
permitted to continue, effectually obstruct 
every effort permanently to improve the 
condition of Ireland. 

“‘ His Majesty confidently relies on the 
wisdom and on the support of his Parlia- 
ment; and his Majesty feels assured that 
you will commit to him such powers as may 
enable his Majesty to maintain his just 
authority. 

“His Majesty recommends that when 
this essential object shall have been ac- 
complished, you shall take into your deli- 
berate consideration the whole condition 
of-Ireland, and that you should review the 
Laws which impose Civil Disabilities on 
his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects. 

“You will consider whether the removal 
of those disabilities can be effected con- 
sistently with the full and permanent secu- 
rity of our Establishments in Church and 
State, with the maintenance of the Re- 
formed Religion established by Law, and 
of the Rights and Privileges of the Bishops, 
and of the Clergy of this Realm, and of 
the Churches committed to their charge. 

‘“‘These are institutions which must 





* Inserted with the permission and appro- 
bation of Mr. Secretary Peel, 





ever be held sacred in this Protestant 
Kingdom, and which it is the duty and the 
determination of his Majesty to preserve 
inviolate. 

‘“‘His Majesty most earnestly recom- 
mends to you to enter upon the considera- 
ation of a subject of such paramount im- 
portance, deeply interesting to the best 
feelings of his people, and involving the 
tranquillity and concord of the United 
Kingdom, with the temper and the modera- 
ation which will best ensure the successful 
issue of your deliberations.” 

Mr. Secretary Peel then addressed the 
House as follows : 

Mr. Speaker; I rise as a minister of the 
King, and sustained by the just authority 
which belongs to that character, to vindi- 
cate the advice given to his Majesty by a 
united Cabinet—to insert in his gracious 
Speech the recommendation which has 
just been read respecting the propriety of 
taking into consideration the condition of 
Ireland, and the removal of the civil dis- 
abilities affecting our Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects. I rise, Sir, in the spirit 
of peace, to propose the adjustment of the 
Roman Catholic question—that question 
which has so long and so painfully occupied 
the attention of Parliament, and which 
has distracted the councils of the King for 
the last thirty years. I rise, Sir, to discuss 
this great question in the spirit inculcated 
in one of those simple and beautiful prayers 
with which the proceedings of this House 
were on this day auspicated. In that 
solemn appeal to the Almighty Source of 
all wisdom and goodness, we are enjoined 
to lay aside all private interests, prejudices, 
and partial affections, that the result of 
our councils may:tend to the maintenance 
of true religion and justice; the safety, 
honour, and happiness of the King; the 
public wealth, peace, and tranquillity of 
the realm; and the uniting and knitting 
together of the hearts of all persons and 
estates within the same in true christian 
charitys 

Sir, I approach this subject, almost over- 
powered by the magnitude of the interests 
it involves, and by the difficulties with 
which it is surrounded. I am_ not 
unconscious of the degree to which 
those difficulties are increased by the pecu- 
liar situation of him on whom the lot has 
been cast to propose this measure, and to 
enforce the expediency of its adoption. 
But, Sir, through all these difficulties (be 
they of a public or a personal character, 
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however disproportionate to my capacity, 
or galling to my feelings) I am supported 
by the consciousness that I have done my 
duty towards my Sovereign and towards 
my country; and that I have fulfilled the 
obligations of the solemn oath to his 
Majesty which I have taken as his respon- 
sible minister, namely, “that I would in 
all matters to be treated and debated in 
Council, faithfully, openly, and _ truly 
declare my mind and opinion, according to 
my heart and conscience.” According to 
my heart andconscience, I believe that the 
time is come when less danger is to be 
apprehended to the general interests of the 
empire and to the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of the Protestant Establishment, 
in attempting to adjust the Catholic Ques- 
tion, than in allowing it to remain any 
longer in its present state. I have stated, 
on a former occasion, that such was my 
deliberate opinion; such the conclusion to 
which I found myself compelled to come 
by the irresistible force of circumstances ; 
and I will adhere to it, aye, and I will act 
upon it, unchanged by the scurrility of 
abuse ; by the expression of opposite opi- 
nions, however vehement or however ge- 
neral; unchanged by the deprivation of 
political confidence, or by the heavier sacri- 
fice of private friendships and affections. 
Looking back upon the past, surveying the 
present, and forejudging the prospects of 
the future, again I declare that the time 
has at length arrived when this question 
must be adjusted. 

Ihave been called upon to state the 
reasons which have swayed me in the 
adoption of the course I now advocate, 
and which is in opposition tothat which I 
have so long pursued. And for the satis- 
faction of those who have made this appeal 
to me, and for the satisfaction of the people 
of this country, I will endeavour to make 
out the case I have been challenged 
to establish. ’ 

I am well aware, Sir, that I speak in the 
presence of a House of Commons, the 
majority of which is prepared to vote in 
favour of an adjustment of this question ; 
upon higher grounds than those on which I 
desire to rest my arguments. ‘To them it 
is needless to appeal. But I trust that, in 
what I shall think it necessary to say less 
with the personal object of self-vindication 
than with a view to satisfy the great body 
of the people of this empire; those who 
require no reasoning to convince them, 
will bear with me while I go through the 





details of an argument which has pressed 
on my mind with the force of demonstra- 
tion. Sir, Ihave for years attempted to 
maintain the exclusion of Roman Catho- 
lics from Parliament and the high offices of 
the State. I do not think it was an unna- 
tural or unreasonable struggle. I resign 
it, in consequence of the conviction that 
it can be no longer advantageously 
maintained ; from believing that there are 
not adequate materials or sufficient instru- 
ments for its effectual and permanent con- 
tinuance. I yield, therefore to a moral 
necessity which I cannot control, unwilling 
to push resistance to a point which might 
endanger the Establishments that I wish 
to defend. 

Does that moral necessity exist? Is 
there more danger in continued resistance 
than in concession accompanied with 
measures of restriction and precaution ? 

My object is to prove, by argument, the 
affirmative answer tothese Questions. 

In that argument, I shall abstain from 
all discussions upon the natural or social 
rights ofman. I shall enter into no disquisi- 
tions upon the theories of government. My 
argument will turn upon a_ practical view 
of the present condition of affairs, and 
upon the consideration, not of what may 
be said, but what is to be done under cir- 
cumstances of immediate and pressing 
difficulty. 

Sir, the outline of my argument is this : 
we are placed in a position in which we 
cannot remain. Wecannot continue sta- 
tionary. There is an evil in divided cabi- 
nets and distracted councils which can be 
no longer tolerated. his is my first posi- 
tion. I do not say, in the first instance, 
what we are to do in consequence. I 
merely declare that our present position is 
untenable. Supposing this established, 
and supposing it conceded, that a united 
government must be formed; in the next 
place I say, that that government must 
choose one of two courses. They must 
advance, or they must recede. They must 
grant further political privileges to the 
Roman Catholics, or they must retract 
those already given. They must remove 
the barriers that obstruct the continued 
flow of relaxation and indulgence, or they 
must roll back to its source the mighty cur- 
rent which has been let in upon us, year after 
year, by the gradual withdrawal of restraint. 
I am asked what new light has broken in 
upon me? whyI seea necessity for con- 
cession now, which was not evident before ? 
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True it is, that this House of Commons did 
last year, for the first time, recognise the 
principle of concession; that, last year, 
the division between the two Houses of 
Parliament was renewed. But the same 
events, it is said, have happened before, 
and, therefore, the same consequences 
ought to follow. Is this the fact? are 
events in politics like equal quantities in 
numbers and mathematics, always the 
same? Are they like the great abstract 
truths of morality, eternal and invariable 
in their application? May not the recur- 
rence, the continued recurrence of the 
very same event totally alter its character, 
at least its practical results? Because 
divisions between the Lords and Commons 
can be tolerated for five years or ten years, 
must they therefore be tolerated for ever ? 

So far as my own course in this question 
is concerned, it is the same with that which 
suggested itself to my mind in 1825, when 
I was his Majesty’s principal minister for 
the Home Department, and found myself 
in a minority of this House upon this 
question. When I then saw the numbers 
arrayed against me, I felt that my position 
as a minister was untenable. The moment, 
Sir, that 1, the minister responsible for the 
government of Ireland, found that I was 
left in a minority on the question, which 
was of paramount interest and importance 
to that country, that moment I sought to 
be relieved from the duties and responsi- 
bility of office. I stated to the earl of 
Liverpool, who was then at the head of 
the Administration, that in consequence of 
the decision given against me in this House, 
it was my anxious wish to be relieved from 
office. It was, however, notified to me, 
that my retirement would occasion the 
retirement of the earl of Liverpool; and 
that such an event would at once produce 
a dissolution of the Administration, the 
responsibility of which would rest with me. 
[hold in my hand, Sir, the proof of this 
assertion. J would wish to be spared the 
necessity of using it, but I am ready to 
produce it to any person who may wish to 
see it. 

But to proceed. Sir, I was told that 
the consequence of my retirement would 
be the immediate dissolution of the govern- 
ment. Lord Liverpool was then approach- 
ing the close of his career. I had entered 


public life under his es ps and I shrunk 
from the painful task of causing his retire- 
ment, and the dissolution of his majesty’s 
existing government. If I had acted 


simply in obedience to my own wishes, I 
would have resigned. I was induced, 
however, to retain office, and to ascertain 
the result of another appeal to the country 
by a general election. In 1826, there 
was a néw parliament. In 1827, a ma- 
jority in this House decided against the 
Catholic question. In 1828, however, 
the House took a different view of the 
' matter, and though it did not pass a bill, 
'it agreed to a resolution favourable to 
| the principle of adjustment. That reso- 
| lution being passed, I was again in the 
| situation in which I had been placed in 
| 1825, and I determined to retire from 
office. I intimated my fixed intention in 
this respect, to the duke of Wellington ; 
but I felt it my duty to aceompany that 
iritimation with the declaration—not only 
that I would not, in a private capacity, 
any longer obstruct a settlement which 
appeared to me ultimately inevitable, but 
that T would advise and promote it. 
| Circumstances occurred, as I have already 
' explained, under which I was appealed to, 
| to remain in office; under which I was 
| told, that my retirement from office must 
| prevent the adoption of the course which I 
| was disposed to recommend. I resolved, 
_ therefore, and without doubt or hesitation, 
not to abandon my post, but to take all 
thé personal consequences of originating 
and enforcing, as a minister, the very 
measure which I had heretofore op- 
posed. 

I was called upon to make those sacri- 
fices of private feeling, which are insepara- 
ble from apparent inconsistency of conduct 
—from the abandonment of preconceived 
opinions — from the alienation of those 
with whom I had, heretofore co-operated. 
Sir, I have done so; and the events of the 
last six weeks must have proved, that it is 
painful in the extreme to prefer, to such 
considerations, even the most urgent sense 
of public duty. 

“Tis said, with ease— but oh! how hardly tried 
By haughty souls to human honour tied— 
Oh! sharp convulsive pangs of agonizing pride.” 

Sir, I return to objects of more public 
concern. I detailed, on a former occasion, 
that a dreadful commotion had distracted 
the public mind in Ireland — that a 
feverish agitation and unnatural excite- 
ment prevailed, to a degree scarcely 
credible, throughout the entire country. I 
attempted to show that social intercourse 
was poisoned there in its very springs— 
that family was divided against family, 
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and man against his neighbour—that, in | 
a word, the bonds of social life were | 
almost dissevered — that the fountains | 
of public justice were corrupted — that 
the spirit of discord walked openly | 
abroad—and that an array of physical | 
force was marshalled in defiance of all | 
law, and to the imminent danger of the | 
public peace. I ask, Sir, could this state | 
of things be suffered to exist, and what 
course were we to pursue? Perhaps, | 
shall be told, as I was on a former occasion, | 
in forcible, though familiar language, that 
“this is the old story! that all this has 
been so for the last twenty years, and that 
therefore there is no reason for a change.” 
Why, Sir, this is the very reason for the 
change. It is because the evil is not 
casual and temporary, but permanent and 
inveterate—it is because the detail of 
misery and of outrage is nothing but ‘the | 
old story,” that I am contented to run the | 
hazards of a change. We cannot determine | 
upon remaining idle spectators of the | 
discord and disturbauce of Ireland. The | 
universal voice of the country declares | 
that something must be done; I am but | 
echoing the sentiments of all reasonable | 
men, when I repeat that something must | 
be done. I wish, however, to take nothing 
for granted, but to found my argument, | 
not upon general assent, but upon un- | 
questionable facts. I ask you to go back , 
to a remoter period than it is generally the | 
habit to embrace in these discussions— | 
I ask you to examine the state of his | 
thajesty’s government for the last thirty- | 
five years, and to remark the bearing of 
the Catholic question upon that govern- | 
ment—the divisions it has created amongst 
our statesmen — the distraction it has 
occasioned in our councils—and the weak- 
ness it has consequently produced. J ask _ 
you then to observe what has been the 
course of parliament for the same period. 
And lastly, what has been the consequence 
of the divisions in the councils of the 
king, and of disunion between the two 
Houses of parliament—the practical con- 
e quences as to Ireland. 

I begin with the year 1794. From that 
period there has been disunion in the 
government on account of the Catholic | 
question, and the administration of Irish 
affairs. When Mr. Pitt associated the 
duke of Portland and lord Fitzwilliam in 
power, division prevailed in the cabinet. 
Mr. Pitt was then prepared to offer un- | 
qualified resistance to the claims of the | 





scruples of the king. 
his life in 1812, and after his death, 


Roman Catholics; but he took the duke 
of Portland, Mr. Windham. and lord 
Fitzwilliam, into the government, and 
they differed with him on the course that 
ought to be taken in respect of this ques- 
tion. Lord Fitzwilliam went to Ireland in 
1794; he favoured the claims of the 
Roman Catholics, and from that moment 
dissention has existed in our administra- 
tions upon that subject. His government 
came to a termination in a few months— 
On what ground? On account of a differ- 
ence about the Catholic question. Mr. 
Pitt continued to conduct the public 
councils for some time longer. In the 
interim occurred the distractions of Ire- 
land in 1798 and 1799. In 1801, Mr. 
Pitt’s government came to a close: on 
what ground? A difference about the 
Catholic question. Mr. Pitt resumed the 
government in 1804. The manner in 
which his cabinet was composed showed 
that it was not formed on the principle of 
unqualified resistance. Mr. Fitt died in 
1806, and his government was succeeded 
by another, which endured about eighteen 
months, and then came to a termination : 
on what ground? A difference, again, 
about the Catholic question. In 1807, 
Mr. Perceval undertook the administration 
of affairs, and it was undoubtedly quite 


| true that, from that period until his death, 


the government did resist the considera- 
tion of this question ; but it did not resist 
it on permanent grounds. Lord Castle- 
reagh and Mr. Canning were advocates of 
the Catholic claims, and only acted, at 
that particular period, in opposition to 
them on the ground of the conscientious 
Mr. Perceval lost 


another course of policy, with respect to 
this question, was adopted. This was 
attributed to the circumstance of his death, 
and it is said that, had he lived, a united 
government, pledged to the unqualified 
resistance of the measure, would have 
been permanently established. I doubt 
this fact. ‘There was an important event 
which must have influenced the formation 
of a government. ‘The restrictions on the 
Regency were removed at this period, and 
the parliament elected in 1807, decided 
by a majority of 129;*to take the 
question into consideration. I do believe 
that, if Mr. Perceval had lived, he would 
have continued to offer unqualified re- 





* See First Series of this Work, vol. xxiii. 
p- 710. 
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sistance to the Catholic claims; but I do 
not think that Mr. Canning, or lord 
Castlereagh, would have been parties to a 
government formed on that principle. 
Since 1812, the Catholic question has 
been what is calied a neutral question, 
each member of every cabinet being 
allowed to take that course in respect of 
it which he thought best, and I must say 
that the consequences have been mest un- 
favourable to the administration of the 
affairs of this country. The cabinets 
have been in general nearly equally 
divided upon the subject — sometimes 
exactly balanced—sometimes a preponde- 
rance of a single voice in the cabinet in 
favour of or against the question, Ireland 
has been governed, almost inevitably 
governed, upon the same principle—at 
one time, a Lord-lieutenant adverse to the 
claims, and a Secretary favourable—at 
another time, a Lord-lieutenant favourable, 
and a Secretary adyerse. The law officers 
of Ireland divided in opinion—the subordi- 
nate members of the Irish government 
divided also. What has been the conse- 
quence? Jealousies and suspicions be- 
tween honourable men embarked in the 
same cause, and subject to the same 
responsibilities—against their will, they 
have been made the heads of opposite 
parties in Ireland. The differences actually 
existing have been exaggerated in public 
impression in a preposterous degree. 
Every expression which may have casually 
escaped from public servants, has been 
scrutinized by zealous partizans, and a 
construction put upon speeches in this 
House, and upon declarations out of it, 
of which their authors never dreamed. 


While they were living on cordial terms, | 


or differing in public matters on this single 
question, the spirit of party in Ireland has 
viewed them in the light of bitter enemies 
—checks and spies upon each other— 
and has construed the most trifling cir- 
cumstances, appointments to office, or 
removals from it, in respect to which 
there was entire concurrence, as the indi- 
cations of mutual hostility, and of the 
preponderating influence of one or other 
of the parties. Such is the evil which has 
been practically experienced in Ireland— 
which has been tolerated too long—which 
which has paralyzed the vigour of the 
executive government, and defeated its 
best intentions—and which it is absolutely 
necessary—(I say not now in what manner, 
but in some manner or other) to termi- 
nate. 


From a consideration of the principle on 
which the executive government has been 
conducted, let us now turn to the proceed- 
ings of the legislature, and the demon- 
stration of public opinion in this country. 
From the year 1807 to the present mo- 
ment, there have been five parliaments, 
consequently five separate appeals to the 
sense of the constituent body of the em- 
pire. The House of Commons elected for 
four of these five parliaments has, on some 
occasion or other, decided in favour of 
the adjustment of the Catholic Question. 
The House of Commons of the fifth, par- 
| liament decided against the claims, but by 
| what majority? A majority of two; 

two hundred and forty-three members 

against concession; two hundred and 
| forty-one in favour of it. Refer to the 
divisions on the Catholic question in this 
branch of the legislature for the last six- 
teen years, and see how nicely the balance 
of opinion in a neutral government has 
corresponded with that of the House of 
Commons. In 1813, the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill was carried by a majority, after 
the second reading, of forty-two. The 
admission to parliament was negatived by 
a majority of four. in 1816, the majority 
against the question was thirty-one. In 
} 1819, it was two. In 1821], the Relief 
Bill passed by a majority of nineteen. In 
1822, the bill for the restoration of Roman 
Catholic Peers to seats in the House of 
lords was carried by a majority of twelve. 
In 1825, the general Relief Bill was sent 
to the lords by a majority of twenty-one. 
In 1827, the consideration of the question 
was rejected by a majority of four. In 
1828, it was admitted by.a majority of six. 
What is the result? Each party can pa- 
ralyse the other, nothing effectual can be 
done, either by the means of coercion or 
relief; we advance a step this year and 
recede a step the next, and rejoice or 
lament in our petty gains or losses. But 
what becomes of Ireland, and what may 
become of her, if these party conflicts 
without a result shall continue beyond the 
present season of general tranquillity ?— 
** Sedemus desides domi—inter nos alter- 
cantes, presenti pace leti, nec cernentes 
ex otio illo brevi multiplex bellum redit- 
urum.” 

Sir, this House of Commons has, after 
trembling in the nice balance of opinion, 
at length inclined on the side of concession 
and relief. Why should this House of 
Commons be considered, as some profess 
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to consider it, an unfair representative of 
the public opinion upon this great ques- 
tion? Was it not elected at a period 
when the public mind was sufficiently alive 
to the Catholic question? Was it not 
sufficiently acquainted with the efforts 
made to pass Catholic Relief Bills through 
parliament, and with the state of Ireland ? 
Sir, this House was elected shortly after 
an intense excitement of the public feeling 
by the proceedings of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation in 1825. The bill to suppress that 
Association had been passed, and the dis- 
cussion on the question was not brought to 
a close in less than five nights. The ge- 
neral election, Sir, was the time for the 
public opinion to declare itself, and to af- 
ford us the materials for a successful con- 
test. But, Sir, this proper occasion having 
been suffered to pass by, it is now rather 
hard that we should be blamed for not 
carrying on a bootless resistance. It isa 
hard thing, Sir, to call upon us, the re- 
sponsible ,ministers of the Crown, to carry 
on resistance without furnishing us with 
those instruments by which alone the bat- 
tle could have been fought with success. 
For, Sir, I ask you, when we are told of 
the feeling of the country against the Ca- 
tholic question, to look at the returns of 
the last parliament. If unanimous dis- 
content pervades the people, it is of but a 
short date. If it has long existed, it ought 
to have been shown, not merely by public 
meetings, but by the exercise of the elect- 
ive franchise. It is not fairto throw upon 
ministers the whole responsibility of re- 
signing a long-continued resistance, when 
that resistance was paralysed by the man- 
ner in which the people had exercised the 
elective franchise. I asked an honour- 
able friend of mine, from pure curiosity, to 
make a return of the members sent to 
parliament for the fifteen largest counties, 
and twenty most populous towns of Eng- 
land, and to ascertain in what manner the 
votes of those members were given on this 
question, This is a practical and consti- 
tutional method of determining the sense 
of the people. Sir, in the parliament of 
1826, the feelings and opinions of the 
counties and towns which have been thus 
selected, selected, J repeat, merely on the 
ground that they are the most important 
in point of population and influence, have 
been thus expressed in parliament. York- 
shire has given no opinion ; she has sent 
us two representatives that vote for, and 
two that vote against, the question. [Here 
VOL. XX. 





some honourable member interrupted the 
right hon. gentleman, by saying that 
Yorkshire had an opinion upon the ques- 
tion.] Iam not presuming to speak as to 
what may be the present opinions of York- 
shire. I only say it has expressed none 
throughits members: and, in this instance, 
I will be governed by parliament, not by 
petitions. I know it has been said, that 
in 1826 the country had not sufficient 
warning. No, forsooth, we ought to have 
roused the country by the cry of ‘‘ No Po- 
pery!” Never, Sir, never, under any cir- 
cumstances. The Parliament, ‘and the 
Parliament alone, will I ever acknowledge 
to be the fit judge of this important ques- 
tion. The people at large may express 
their feelings and opinions, and they should 
always be received with deference; but, 
Sir, we are not bound to conform to those 
opinions, or to refer to their decision ques- 
tions affecting the general interests of the 
country, on which it is the peculiar pro- 
vince of Parliament to decide; and, there- 
fore, when I say Yorkshire has expressed 
no opinion, I mean that it has expressed 
none in the only way in which it could be 
made available; it has afforded us no in- 
struments by which we could continue re- 
sistance, and, therefore, its opinion (if it 
has one) comes too late for any practical 
purpose. I next come to Middlesex, the 
metropolitan county of England. It sends 
two members to Parliament, and both of 
them are in favour of the Catholic claims. 
Lancashire is the next county in point of 
population. That county declined to ex- 
press any opinion on the subject of the Ca- 
tholic claims ; or it suffered that voice to 
be neutralized. Of the two members it 
returned to Parliament, one votes for 
granting further concessions, and one 
against it. The county of Devon follows 
the example set by Lancashire, and has ex- 
pressed no opinion, one of its representa- 
tives is for, and the other opposed to, Ca- 
tholic Emancipation. Thecounty of Kent, 
which comes next in the order | have de- 
scribed, takes the same course, one of its 
members votes for the consideration and 
adjustment of the Catholic Claims, the 
other for resisting them. Surrey is in pre- 
cisely the same situation as Kent. Such 
is the state of things in the counties I have 
mentioned. These, which are the greatest 
in point of population, expressed no opi- 
nion on the Catholic question, at the last 
election, though their attention had been 
fully called to the subject by the proceed-~ 
2B 
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Leicester gives one voice 
Hull is neutral. 
ever, an exception; for besides my hon.| From Preston two members are returned, 
friend (sir Thomas Lethbridge) who has | who both vote in favour of Catholic Eman- 


ings of the last and the preceding parlia-| vour of it. 
The county of Somerset is, how- | against concession. 


ments. 


long been one of its representatives, and | cipation. 


who, no doubt, fairly represented its wishes | 
and feelings, by uniformly voting against | 
any further concessions, it returned another | 
hon. member, who also votes against the | 
Catholic Claims. Norfolk returned two | 
members, both of whom vote in favour of | 


them. From Staffordshire, my own county, | 


two members were returned, who vote on 
the same side with the mesnbors for Nor- 


folk. Dorsetshire expressed no opinion, | 
_the other did vote, against concession. 


as one of its members votes for, and the 
other against further concessions. Essex 
stands in the same situation. The two 
members from Hampshire both vote against 
the Roman Catholics. Lincolnshire is 
neutralized, its members voting different 
ways. Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, War- 
wickshire, and Suffolk, are in the same 
situation, equally balanced. And this is 
the history of the feeling manifested at the 
period to which I have referred in the 
fifteen largest counties in England. They 
send collectively thirty-two members, and 
seventeen of the thirty-two vote for con- 
cession. I, therefore, think that that uni- 
versal disposition to oppose concession, 
of which we have heard, has no existence; 
or, if such be not the case, I must con- 
clude that others have abandoned their 
duty, and have not come forward with that 
public expression of their wishes and their 
feelings, which could alone make opposi- 
tion availing. 

Having shown what the sense of the 
largest counties has proved to be, I will 
now call the attention of the House, in the 
same way, to what has been done by the 
largest towns, the list of which includes 
about twenty. London returns four mem- 
bers to Parliament, and two of those last 
sent to Parliament vote for, and two against, 
Catholic Emancipation. Westminster 
sends two, and both are in favour of it. 
The two members for Southwark are both 
in favour of it, Liverpool sends two mem- 
bers; one is for Emancipation, the other 
is adverse to it. From Bristol two mem- 
bers have been sent who are both against 
further concessions. Norwich sends two 
members, of whom one is for and one 
against. Nottingham sends two members, 
and both are in favour of the settlement 
of this question. From Newcastle-upon- 


Tyne two members are sent, both in fa- 


| Six vote in favour of it. 





| refer to the debates in this House. 
_in my hand a list of the speakers on each 
side of the main question for the last ten 


Exeter sends two, who are both 
against it. The voice of Coventry is neu- 
tralized. Such is the case with York. 
Both the members for Chester vote in fa- 
vour of further concessions to the Ca- 
‘tholics. Both those returned for Great 
Yarmouth do the same. From Derby the 
| members returned are both in favour of 
considering this question. Of Ipswich I 
am uncertain. Of the two members sent 
from Worcester, one did not vote at all, 


The two members for ‘Aylesbury vote on 
different sides. To these I may add Car- 
lisle, which is in the same situation as the 
place I last named; and of the two mem- 
bers returned for Colchester, one voted 
against concessions to the Catholics, the 
other gave no vote at all. The result, 
however, of the analysis made of the re- 
turns for the twenty largest towns is this ; 
that eighteen members are against con- 
cession, and at least twenty-five or twenty- 
These things, 
then, I say, prove to me that the voice of 
the people was not deliberately pronounced 
against the consideration of this great 
question, at that period when it might have 
been pronounced with most effect. I 
therefore conclude, that it does not exist. 
But, be this so, or be it not so, I repeat, 
that it is hard upon those who have fought 
the battle against making further conces- 
sions to the Catholics, for the last ten 
years, with Houses so nearly divided, with 
forces so nearly equal, now to charge them 
with want of zeal, because they consider 
it would be useless and injurious to con- 
tinue the struggle longer. 

As another indication of public opinion 


and zeal in the Protestant cause, let us 
I hold 


years. On the side of resistance I find a 
constant recurrence of the same speakers, 


year after year, with scarcely the addition 


ofa newadvocate. IfI look to the young 
members of the House, can I conceal from 
myself, when I consider the prospects of 
permanent resistance, that the rising talent 
of this House is almost unanimous against 
it? That session after session we have 
had defections from our side, and that we 
cannot claim a single convert? Are these 
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indications to be neglected? Are they not 
just elements of consideration, to be 
weighed by those who must calculate, if 
they are prudent legislators, but, above all, 
if they are responsible ministers, to what 
extent resistance can be safely and wisely 
earried? And yet, the few who have 
borne the brunt of this battle for ten years 
are to be taunted as responsible for failure, 
we are not to be at liberty to consider 
what support we have had, in the division, 
from numbers; or in the debate, from the 
active zeal and ability of those who have 
been voting with us. Why is it that the 
eagerness and the vehemence of opposi- 
tion have been reserved for this occasion ? 


' Why has not the member for Kent, so 


qualified to take an active part in debate, 
why has he not borne his part in the pro- 
tracted contests of former years? It is 
within these walls, and within these walls 
alone, that the struggle could have been 
maintained with effect; and the victories 
of Penenden Heath are no compensation 
for repeated defeat here. 

I have now, Sir, described the state of 
the king’s government in reference to the 
Roman Catholic Question, for the last 
thirty-five years, and I have detailed the 
progress of our discussions in this House, 
the equal balance of our opinions, the con- 
tinued discussion for sixteen years between 
the Lords and Commons on a great ques- 
tion of national policy. Let us proceed 
to inquire what has been the condition of 
Ireland during these unfortunate dissen- 
sions? [ will not presume to affirm that 
the dissensions in our councils, and the 
distractions of Ireland, stand to each other 
in the exact relation of cause and effect ; 
but this I affirm, that they have been very 
nearly concurreut, and that there is no 
present prospect of the restoration of 
peace to Ireland, and of authority and 
vigour to its government, unless our own 
differences can be, by some means or other, 
reconciled. 1 will not prophesy what may 
be the ultimate effect of the measures 
which I propose ; but the true recommen- 
dation of them I apprehend to be, that it 
is scarcely possible that we can change for 
the worse. Let us cast a rapid glance 
over the recent history of Ireland, trace it 
from the Union, the period when the re- 
tirement of Mr. Pitt from the king's 
councils brought more prominently for- 
ward the differences of public men in re- 
gard to the Catholic Question. What is 
the melancholy fact ? that for scarcely one 





year, during the period that has elapsed 
since the Union, has Ireland been governed 
by the ordinary course of law. 

In 1800, we find the Habeas Corpus 
Act suspended, and the act for the Sup- 
pression of Rebellion in force. In 1801, 
they were continued. In 1802, I believe 
they expired. In 1803, the insurrection 
for which Emmett suffered broke out : lord 
Kilwarden was murdered by a savage mob, 
and both acts of parliament were renewed. 
In 1804, they were continued. In 1806, 
the west and south of Ireland were in astate 
of insubordination, which was with diffi- 
culty repressed by the severest enforce- 
ment of the ordinary law. In 1807, in 
consequence chiefly of the disorders that had 
prevailed in 1806, the act called the Insur- 
rection Act was introduced. It gave 
power to the Lord-lieutenant to place any 
district by proclamation out of the pale of 
the ordinary law—it suspended trial by 
jury—and made it a transportable offence 
to be out of doors from sunset to sunrise. 
In 1807, this act continued in force, and 
in 1808, 1809, and to the close of the 
session of 1810. In 1814, the Insurrec- 
tion Act was renewed; it was continued 
in 1815, 1816, and 1817. In 1822, it 
was again revived, and continued during 
the years 1823, 1824, and 1825. In 1825, 
the temporary act intended for the sup- 
pression of dangerous associations, and 
especially the Roman Catholic Association, 
was passed. It continued during 1826, 
and 1827, and expired in 1828. The 
year 1829 has arrived, and with it the 
demand for a new act to suppress the 
Roman Catholic Association. 

Shall this state of things continue without 
some decisive effort at a remedy? Can we 
remain as we are? Have I not established 
the first step in my argument, that our 
present position is not tenable; that the 
system of neutral governments and of open 
questions ought to be and must be aban- 
doned ; and that there is no safety except- 
ing in the united councils, and joint 
responsibility of the king’s government ? 

This being admitted, it remains to be 
determined on what principle shall those 
councils be united—and for what object 
shall that responsibility be incurred? The 
choice is between permanent, unqualified 
resistance to concession on the one side, 
and the settlement of the Catholic ques- 
tion on the other. There is no interme- 
diate line to be discovered—there is no 
= purpose to be promoted—either by 
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upon itself the government of them, and 
levying taxes or subscriptions to be applied 
at the discretion of such representative 
body, or of persons deputed by them, is 
incompatible with the public safety and 


resistance, rested upon grounds of mere 
temporary expediency, or by the hesitating 
grant of a few additional privileges to the 
Roman Catholics. By the first course, 
you would concede the principle of resis- 
tance; by the second, you would give new 
power, without giving satisfaction. The 
main question is this—Can a government 
be formed, capable of conducting, with 
vigour and success, the general administra- 
tion of this country, upon the principle of 
decisive aud permanent opposition to fur- 
ther concession ? [ will not take for granted 
that it cannot. The question involves 
considerations most important to my argu- 
ment—because, if it be answered, as I 
think it must be answered in the negative, 
I establish at once my own justification, 
and the necessity of an immediate settle- 
ment of the Catholic question. 

Can, then, a government be formed, 
united on the principle of permanent ex- 
clusion? It may perhaps be formed, and 
it may determine to resist the Catholic 
claims, but how will it govern Ireland ? 
Questions much more difficult will occur, 
than in what mode a motion in the House 
of Commons can be best debated or re- 
sisted? To come at once to the point— 
what is to be done with the Catholic As- 
sociation? ‘Suppress it,” is the ready 
answer. But by what means? The ex- 
isting state of the law provides no effectual 
means of suppression ; at least such is the 
deliberate and unanimous opinion of the 
law-officers of England and of Ireland. 
They have deprecated prosecution, either 
under the Convention act of 1793, or 
under the common law. 

It seems taken for granted, Sir, by 
many in this House, that the Association 
is an evil of recent occurrence—that thelaw 
has been plain—and that nothing wasrequi- 
site but the due enforcement of it by tie 
attorney-general for Ireland. But, Sir, 
the evil is one of long continuance—it has 
assumed various shapes, and has survived 
more than one attempt at its extinction. 
Read the Report of the Committee of the 
House of Lords in Ireland, in 1793; you 
will find the same evil described in terms 
which are but too appropriate to the pre- 
sent. ‘Sums of money,” says the report 
“continue to be levied upon the Roman 
Catholics in all parts of the kingdom, by 
subscriptions and collections at their cha- 
pels.” Again, “The existence of a self- 


created representative body, of any de- 
scription of the king’s subjects, taking 











tranquillity.” Look to the debates in this 
House, and to the proceedings of the Irish 
government, in the years 1811 and 1812; 
you will find the same evil in existence: 
a body representing Roman Catholic feel- 
ing, and inflaming Roman Catholic pas- 
sion. It had another name, but its influ- 
ence and its effects were nearly the same. 
The Catholic Committee, as it was called, 
was appointed in 1810. It consisted of 
the Roman Catholic peers; the eldest 
sons of peers; the Roman Catholic baro- 
nets; the Roman Catholic prelates; ten 
persons chosen from each county; five 
persons from each parish of Dublin; and 
the survivors of the delegates of 1793. 

Legal proceedings were instituted—the 
verdicts were in our favour. The Catholic 
Committee was in form suppressed, but it 
soon revived under another name; and in 
1814, a proclamation from the Lord-lieute- 
nant in council, directed the suppression 
of its successor, the Catholic Convention. 

In 1823, the Catholic Association was 
organized. In .1825, the evil became in- 
tolerable. A new law was passed for its 
suppression, but still the body exists with 
undiminished power of mischief. What 
is to be done for its coercion and extinc- 
tion by the united government that we 
assume to have been formed? The existing 
law, in the opinion of legal authorities, 
affords no sufficient remedy—a new law 
must be passed. Can it be carried in the 
present state of the House of Commons is 
the first question? What shall be its 
enactments is the second? I hear it now 
intimated by a high authority in another 
place, that the common law is, and has 
been, sufficient for the purpose. Why, 
then, did lord Eldon, being lord Chancel- 
lor at the time, consent to the introduction 
of the temporary statute of 1825? That 
same authority has declared, “ That the 
act recently passed will do nothing. That 
it had been said of the act of 1825, that a 
coach and six might be driven through it 
—but that he would undertake to drive the 
meanest conveyance, even a donkey-cart, 
through the act of 1829.” If this be so, 
why has it been suffered to proceed with- 
out the suggestion of an amendment ? 

But let this pass; I refer to those de- 
clarations for another object ; they contain 
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admissions that are deserving of more 
serious consideration. The common law, 
it appeats, has been evaded—new enact- 
ments have become necessary. In 1825, 
we tried the experiment of precise defini- 
tion and express particular prohibition. 
In 1829, we give unlimited discretionary 
authority to the chief governor of Ireland 
—authority to interdict any meetings 
from which he apprehends eventual dan- 
ger, The first experiment has failed—the 
other, we are told on the authority of lord 
Eldon, is still more certain of failure. 
What, Sir, is the inference from these 
declarations? This, and this alone—that 
there exists a spirit too {subtle for com- 
pression, a bond of union which penal 
statutes cannot dissolve. 

But, let us suppose the preliminary diffi- 
culties overcome—the government formed 
—the House of Commons assenting to 
the bill for the suppression of the Associa - 
tion—the enactments adequate for their 
object, and passed into law. This is not 
all that is requisite—another, and a more 
important question, is to be answered. 
What is to be done with the elective fran- 
chise in Ireland? The member for the 
University of Oxford* has told you, that, 
in the case of a general election, twenty- 
three counties in Ireland are ready to fol- 
low the example of the county of Clare— 
to withdraw the trust from their former 
representatives, and to commit it to others, 
whether locally connected or not, who are 
devoted to Roman Catholic interests. Be 
it so; but is it possible, then, to let the 
franchise remain in its present state? 
What will be the effect of the formation 
of a government united on the principle of 
eternal and uncompromising resistance to 
the Catholic claims? It will add fuel to 
the flame in Ireland—increase the existing 
irritation and excitement—confirm the 
union between the priesthood and the 
lower class of freeholders. It is in vain to 
say, you will give no new power to the 
Irish Catholic. What will you do with 
that power—that tremendous power — 
which the elective franchise, exercised 
under the control of religion, at this mo- 
ment confers upon him ? “ Take it away,” 
is again the ready answer. But, is it pos- 
sible to take it away? Will this House of 
Commons, two hundred and seventy-two 
members of which voted last year in a 
majority for the extension of further pri- 
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* Sir Robert Inglis. 





vileges to the Ronan Catholics—will this 
House of Commons retract those which 
have been already ranted, upon the in- 
vitation of a government pledged against 
concession at any time, and under any 
circumstances’? There is an alternative no 
doubt—the immediate dissolution of par- 
liament, and the appeal to the elective 
body of Great Britain. But you cannot 
make that appeal, without making a simul- 
taneous appeal to the elective body of Ire- 
land—that body exercising the present 
franchise, under every circumstance of 
superadded mistrust, apprehension, and 
excitement. My deliberate conviction is, 
that no majority on the Catholic question 
that you can procure from the representa- 
tion of Great Britain, will counteract the 
evil—of severing every remaining tie be- 
tween the landed proprietor and the Ro- 
man Catholic tenantry of Ireland—of con- 
firming the spiritual influence in political 
matters of the Roman Catholic priesthood 
—of binding together in the dangerous, 
but not illegal, exercise of a great con- 
stitutional right, the combined ind despe- 
rate efforts of Roman Catholic wealth, 
intelligence, numbers, and relission. The 
infusion into this House of such a repre- 
sentative body, as that which will be sent 
from Ireland, by a general election in the 
case supposed, will be a real danger; and 
I appeal to any man, connected with Ire- 
land, or acquainted with its condition, 
whether the, government of Ireland could 
conduct, with energy or success, the ad- 
ministration of that country, having op- 
posed to it (as it would have opposed to 
it) under the circumstances of which we 
are speaking, a vast majority of the repre- 
sentative body, and of the constituent 
body. 

But, independently of all such difficul- 
ties, I should implore any government to 
pause before it enters upon the task of 
withdrawing from the Irish Roman Catho- 
lics privileges already granted. We can- 
not replace the Roman Catholics in the 
position in which we found them, when the 
system of relaxation and indulgence began. 
We have given them the opportunities of 
acquiring education, wealth, and power. 
We have removed, with our hands, the seal 
from the vessel, in which a mighty spirit 
was inclosed—but it will not, like the 
genius in the fable return within its narrow 
confines, to gratify our curiosity, and 
enable us to cast it back intothe obscurity 
from which we evoked it, If we begin to 
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recede, there is no lirnit which we can | ducted through the exclusive instrumental- 
assign to our recession. We shall occa- | ity of two millions out of seven of the 
sion a violent reaction—violent in propor- | population? Surely, government, civil go- 
tion to the hopes thatjhave been repeatedly | vernment, means something more than the 
excited. It must bé coerced by new ri- | rigid enforcement of penal law, the 
gours, provoking in their turn fresh resist- | suppression of breaches of the peace, and 
ance. The re-enactment of the penal | the apprehension of notorious offenders. 
laws, even if practicable, would not suffice. | There is a willing moral obedience, founded 
The trial by jury rnust be abolished; at | on the sense of equal justice, without 
least the Roman Catholic must be inca- | which the terrors of the law would be vain 
pacitated from sexving as ajuror. What | instruments to secure protection and peace 
would be the ultimate issue of this contest? | even to the favoured class. If the two 
A more marked separation of the people of | millions of Protestants were equally dis- 
Ireland into distinct and mutually hostile | tributed throughout Ireland, the difficul- 
classes—a more complete monopoly of | ties ofadministering, through theirexclusive 
every civil right and franchise for the Pro- | agency, the whole progress of government 
testant—unmixed and unqualified degrada- | and of the law, might possibly, in the opi- 
tion of the Roman Catholic. nion of some persons—certainly not in 
Now look at the population of Ireland, | mine—be overcome. But of the two mil- 
and then determine, whether such a system | lion Protestants, twelve hundred thousand 
of government is, in the present state of | are residents in one single province—the 
the world, maintainable. According to | province of Ulster. In the three remain- 
the census of 1821, the population of Ive- | ing provinces we have a population of 
land was computed to amount to nearly | five millions thus composed—four million 
seven millions of persons. Of them, by | two hundred and fifty thousand Roman 
a calculation formed by my right hon. | Catholics; seven hundred and fifty thou- 
friend (Mr. Leslie Foster), deduced from | sand Protestants—a majority of nearly six 
the numbers of children educated in Ire- | toone. The disproportion—the inequality 
land, five millions are Roman Catholics— | of the distribution of the Protestant 
two millions Protestants, including the | and Roman Catholic population, are still 
members of the established church and | more striking in the case of individual 
every class of Protestant dissenters. Can | districts :—- 
the local government of Ireland be con- 





The Population amounts to 
In Ulster.... 1,993,494 of whom, about 800,000 are Cath. and 1,200,000 Protes. 


Leinster .... 1,757,492 n 1,380,000 ns 377,000 
Munster .... 1,935,612 . 1,735,600 mi 200,000 
Connaught .. 1,100,229 “4 930,000 ‘ 171,000 


By returns from the clergy of three hun- | tholies, 167,500;—Total, 180,528.— 
dred parishes in Ireland, containing apopu- | _ Proportion, thirteen to one. 
lation of seven hundred and fifty-nine That in twenty-three parishes of Con- 
thousand five hundred souls, it appears, naught, with a population of 101,600, 
That in three parishes in Munster, there is there are Roman Catholics, 96,800; of 


neither Protestant nor Dissenter—all| the church of England, 4,800; Dis- 


Catholics. senters, 12.- Proportion twenty to one. 
That in four parishes of Ulster, all are | That in nine parishes of Roscommon, with 
Presbyterians. a population of 26,581, there are Roman 


That in one hundred and thirty-four; Catholics, 25,700; Protestants, 881. 
parishes of Leinster, there are, of the | These circumstances being duly con- 
church of England, 23,000; Dissenters, | sidered, again, 1 ask, how is the civil and 
1,400; Roman Catholics, 186,300 ;— | criminal process of the law to be equably 
Total, 210,700 persons.—Proportion, | and regularly conducted throughout Ire- 
seven and a half to one. land, supposing the withdrawing of the 

That in seventy-two parishes of Munster, | powers and privileges already granted to 
there are of the church of England, | the Roman Catholics to have the effect 
12,900; Dissenters, 128; Roman Ca- | which I anticipate from it—namely, that 
































of dividing the population into two dis- 
tinct classes—one favoured by the law, 
the other totally estranged from it ? It may 
be said, and truly said, that reliance can 
be placed upon the army and upon the 
police; but will England patiently bear 
the enormous expense of enforcing every 
civil right of property, of supporting every 
legal claim for rent or for tithes, by the 
agency of such expensive instruments? 
And yet there will be, in many districts at 
least, no alternative. 

These, Sir, are practical and certain, 
and, I fear, incurable evils, which we must 
determine to endure, if we resolve to 
retrace our steps. But are there no 
contingent misfortunes, upon the oc- 
currence of which, and upon the issue of 
which, if they should occur, a prudent 
government must calculate? What will 
be the result of civil insurrection ?—-What 
will be that of foreign war? Will this sys- 
tem of continued exclusion, or, I should 
rather say, of deprivation and coercion, be 
proof against such calamities? If it be 
not, is it wise to adopt it? We have had, 
in the recent history of Ireland, experience 
of the effect of both these calamities— 
experience of the practical bearing of each 
of them on the Catholic question. Take 
the example of foreign war. In 1792, 
bold hearts and able heads presided over 
the councils of this country—there was no 
disposition to yield to the Roman Catholic 
claims—no want of Protestant feeling in 
Ireland to make resistance effectual. In 
1792, the Roman Catholics petitioned for 
partial relief. The grand juries of Ireland 
were nearly unanimous against any con- 
cession. The Irish House of Commons 
not only refused relief, but, by an immense 
majority, rejected the petition which pray- 
ed for it—it refused permission that it 
should lie upon the table. The vote was 
taken upon that motion: two hundred 
and eight members voted for the rejection 
of the petition ; twenty-three only against 
it. 

In 1793, broke out the revolutionary 
war with France; and in 1793, the 
session of the Irish Parliament opened 
with a recommendation from the Crown 
to consider the condition of the Roman 
Catholics, and to repeal some of the dis- 
abling laws. Mr. Pitt was at the head of 
the Government ;—Mr. Dundas, the Se- 
cretary of State, in correspondence with 
Ireland; and at their pressing instance 
was this recommendation given. What 
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was the consequence? The hasty grant 
of that power to the multitude and 
physical strength of the country, which 
has been conferred by their unrestricted 
admission to the elective franchise. Let 
us profit by the example of the past, and 
not feel too confident that stern resolu- 
tions of uncompromising resistance, formed 
in the time of peace, can be rigidly 
maintained under the pressure of foreign 
war. 

We have also had the sad experience of 
that other and greater calamity—civil dis- 
cord and bloodshed. Surely it is no 
unmanly fear that shudders at its recur- 
rence—no degenerate impulse that prompts 
one to exclaim, with lord Falkland—~— 
“* Peace! Peace! Peace !”———that looks 
out with anxiety for the alternatives by 
which civil war may be honourably averted ; 
which may rescue the natives of the same 
land, and the fellow-subjects of the same 
king, from the dire necessity of embruing 
their hands in each other’s blood.— 

Coeant in foedera dextree 

Si datur—ast armis concurrant arma cavete. 
Let us again appeal to history, as to the 
issue of civil war. Let us refer to the 
records of 1798, and well consider what 
has been the bearing of a defeated re- 
bellion on the claims of the Roman Ca- 
tholics. The character of that rebellion 
is written in the Stature-book. The pre- 
amble of the law, which contributed to 
its suppression, dcelared it to be “ a wick- 
ed rebellion—that desolates and lays 
waste the country by the most savage and 
wanton violence, excess, and outrage— 
that has utterly set at defiance the civil 
power—and has stopped the ordinary 
course of justice and of the common law.” 
This rebellion, thus characterized, was 
utterly defeated, and suppressed by force. 
There was the utmost indignation at the 
atrocities committed—there was every 
stimulant to retaliation and revenge—com- 
plete triumph on the part of the govern- 
ment,—but was there an end of the 
Catholic Question? No, Sir, so far from 
it, the ministers, by whose fortitude the 
rebellion was suppressed,—Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Dundas, lord Cornwallis, and lord Castle- 
reagh,—carried the measure of Union, as a 
preliminary to the settlement of the Ca- 
tholic question, and resigned their offices 
almost before the dying embers of the 
rebellion were cold, because they could 
not also carry this very question of relief 
to the Roman Catholics. Will the issue, 
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the successful -issue of civil war, leave us 
in a better condition now than it left us 
in the year 1800? or shall we not, at its 
close, have to discuss this same question 
of concession—with embittered animosities 
—with a more imperious necessity for 
the adjustment of this question—and 
with a diminished chance of effecting that 
adjustment on safe and satisfactory princi- 
les. 

One calculation I have omitted—but 
it is too important to be passed in silence 
—I mean the state of Protestant feeling 
and opinion in Ireland. On the last 
occasion on which the Catholic question 
was agitated, of the sixty-four members for 
counties, sixty-one actually voted ;—forty- 
five were in favour of concession, sixteen 
opposed to it, being a majority of the coun- 
ty representation of nearly three to one. 
Of the total representation for Ireland, 
one hundred in number, ninety-four mem- 
bers voted; sixty-one for concession, thirty- 
three against it. The member for the 
University of Dublin, the two members 
for the city of Cork, the members for 
Limerick, for Waterford, for Galway, for 
Drogheda—all voted for concession. Take 
another indication of Protestant opinion. 
The declaration which grew out of the 
Protestant meeting recently held at the 
Rotunda in Dublin. That declaration 
earnestly implores the legislature to ad- 
just this long-agitated question, as the 
only means that are now left of giving 
peace to Ireland. It bears, among many 
hundred signatures of the highest respect- 
ability, the names of two dukes, seven 
marquisses, twenty-seven earls, all pos- 
sessed of property in Ireland, or locally 
interested in the welfare of that country. 
With such a division of Protestant opinion, 
are we fighting this battle on advantageous 
terms? Are we promoting the true in- 
terest of our own establishment, by con- 
tinuing to enlist on the side of the Roman 
Catholics a great majority of the Irish 
representation, and a great portion of 
the Protestant wealth and intelligence of 
Ireland ? 

Above all, such being the present state 
of Protestant opinion in Ireland in respect 
to the policy of conferring all the privileges 
of the constitution upon the Roman Catho- 
lics, could a government, pledged against 
any further concessions, and prepared to 
retract some of the franchises already 
granted, conduct with satisfaction the 
administration of Irish affairs? could it 





contend against the resistance of the 
united body of Roman Catholics—that 
resistance encouraged and supported by 
a powerful alliance of Protestant in- 
fluence ? 

Sir, I here close this part of my argu- 
ment, the double object of which has been 
to show; first, that the principle of a 
neutral government must be abandoned; 
secondiy, that an united government, 
prepared to offer permanentand unqualitied 
resistance to concession, cannot be formed 
in the present state of parties, and of 
public opinion, with a prospect of main- 
taining its ground, and of administering, 
with satisfaction and success, the affairs of 
Ireland. 

If these deductions be fairly drawn 
from the course of reasoning which I have 
pursued, there remains one only alternative 
—the adjustment of the Catholic question 
on the principle recommended in the 
speech from the throne. _Whatever may 
be the objections in the abstract to such 
an adjustment, if any man be satisfied 
that under all the existing circumstances 
of the country, there is more hazard in 
continued resistance, than in the settlement 
of the question, that man is justified, he 
is truly consistent in changing his course, 
and in listening to terms of accommodation 
which he may have heretofore rejected. 

This is the conclusion to which I my- 
self have come. Compelled to give advice 
to the Crown under circumstances of no 
ordinary difficulty, I have, in concurrence 
with my colleagues, given advice in con- 
formity with that conclusion ; and I have 
been required to take the responsibility, 
and to make the sacrifices inseparable 
from the adoption of that course, which 
appears to the king’s government less 
pregnant with danger than any other that 
now remains to us. 

Charged with this arduous task, I now 
approach the most important part of my 
duty ;—the explanation of the measures 
by which his majesty’s servants propose to 
carry into effect the recommendation of 
his Majesty’s Speech. I will not disguise 
the difficulties which are to be encounter- 
ed. Some there are, urged with great 
confidence, the existence of which I can- 
not admit, but still those that really exist 
are many and formidable. Two pre- 
liminary objections have been urged, which 
if valid would seem to preclude even the 
consideration of the subject. The first, 
that this is a question not of policy but of 
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religion ; the second, that the Coronation 
Oath is an insuperable obstacle to the 
relief from Roman Catholic disabilities. 
I must totally deny the validity of either 
of these objections. 

This question, at least the measures I 
have to propose for its adjustment, are 
measures of state policy, and of state 
policy exclusively ; they are not calculated 
to shock any religious scruples. They 
will imply no sanction, they will disclaim 
all encouragement of any religious doc- 
trines from which our own established 
church revolts. They rest upon this broad 
principle, that there is less of danger 
under the present state of affairs to the 
spiritual and temporal interest of that 
church, in removing those civil disabilities 
which affect a portion of his majesty’s 
subjects, than in continuing those disa- 
bilities. 

But, Sir, if I were to admit that religious 
considerations are deeply involved in this 
question, I would ask of those, most 
strenuous for arguing it mainly upon 
religious grounds, what progress have we 
made in Ireland in the propagation and 
establishment of religious truth, under 
thesystem of penal and disqualifying laws ? 
Where are our conversions ? In what part 
of the world is the adherence to the errors 
against which we protest more inveterate 
than it is in Ireland? Let us. maturelyv 
consider, whether penalties and disabilities 
may not have enlisted pride on the side of 
conscience—may not, have deterred the 
rich and powerful from a conformity that 
is suspicious, so long as it is profitable— 
may not have raised defences round pre- 
judice and superstition, which have been 
and will continue to be impenetrable by 
terror or force ¢ 

Be the cause what it may, the fact is 
certain, that reformation in Ireland has 
hithertomadenoadvance. We losenothing, 
we endanger nothing in this respect by 
the change of system; but on the other 
hand, let us cherish the hope that increas- 
ed intercourse between Protestant and 
Roman Catholic will inspire feelings of 
mutual charity and good will—that the 
agents of Protestant benevolence will be 
regarded with less of suspicion and dis- 
trust—that truth, moral and _ religious, 
will have a freer scope for exertion—that 
the Protestant faith, by confiding in its 
own intrinsic purity, in the progress of 
knowledge, in the love and affection of the 
people, may find an energy and expansive 





force, which it has not found, in Ireland © 
at least, in the monopoly of civil privi- 
leges. 

If this question were to be argued, as I 
deny that it ought to be argued, as a 
question of religion, I greatly doubt whether 
the issue of fair argument upon that exclu- 
sive ground would not be in favour of the 
measures of relief. 

With respect to the other preliminary ob- 
jection the Coronation Oath, I shall say little. 
During the many years that I have opposed 
concession to the Roman Catholics, | have 
uniformly disclaimed all concurrence in 
such an objection. It appears to me that 
the Coronation Oath is any thing but a 
barrier to the adoption of measures, which 
may be, as I believe these are—under the 
existing circumstances of the country— 
conducive to the interests of the church 
establishment. Mr. Pitt, lord Kenyon, 
lord Liverpool, almost every public man 
of eminence, have left their opinions upon 
record, that the removal of the civil dis- 
abilities of the Roman Catholic is perfectly 
compatible with the obligations of the 
Coronation Oath. 

That there are real difficulties in the 
way of a settlement of the Catholic 
Question, no man is more disposed to 
admit thanI am. But if it be necessary 
that the question should be settled, we 
must take the course which others before 
us have taken; we must “construe the 
times to their necessities,” and effect a 
great object at the expense of minor con- 
siderations. 

No doubt there are difficulties ; but what 
great measure, which has stamped its 
name upon the era of its adoption, has 
been carried through without objections 
and obstacles, insuperable, if they had 
been abstractedly considered? What 
was the Revolution itself, but a violation 
of principles, which would have been re- 
spected in ordinary times, and under or- 
dinary circumstances. 

How was the union with Scotland car- 
ried? By an overwhelming conviction, 
that it was indispensable to the peace and 
concord of the two kingdoms. It was this 
conviction that reconciled a powerful 
kingdom to the sacrifice of nominal inde- 
pendence ; to the outrage of those high 
and honourable feelings which were asso- 
ciated with its ancient history, its sepa- 
rate monarchy, its peculiar form of legis- 
lature and government. Our difficulties 
may be great, but they are nothing as 
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compared with those which obstructed such 
a measure as the first incorporate union 
between the two kingdoms. 

What justified the Septennial Act? the 
prolongation by the House of Commons of 
its own existence, beyond the period for 
which it was elected. That which is the 
true justification of every political measure 
in which no question of moral obligation 
is involved, the preference of the greater 
good, or the avoidance of the greater evil. 

In more recent periods of our history, 
the abolition of heritable jurisdictions in 
Scotland ; the nomination of a Regent by 
an Act of Parliament, to which the King 
could not be, personally, a party; the 
Union with Ireland; are all great mea- 
sures of policy, to which objections were 
made that would have been fatal, and 
justly fatal, if weighed separately, and if 
judged by the rules applicable to ordinary 
occasions. We must contemplate the 
measure I am about to develope, in the 
same spirit in which our predecessors acted 
under similar circumstances, we must look 
at the end to be achieved, and the danger 
to be averted, we must be content to make 
mutual sacrifices, if they are essential to 
the attainment of a paramount object; and 
must withdraw objections to separate parts 
of a comprehensive scheme, if, by insist- 
ing on these objections, we should endanger 
its final accomplishment. 

The plan for adjusting the Catholic 
Question, and of improving the condition 
of Ireland, which I am now to detail, is 
that plan on which the king’s government 
agreed, after mature deliberation, before 
the session of parliament was opened. 
Nothing that has subsequently passed has 
diverted the government from its course. 
No menace of opposition has induced them 
to modify or to abandon any part of the 
general measure. It is proposed on the re- 
sponsibility of the government: it is the 
result of no compact with any party, or 
with any individuals. The Roman Ca- 
tholics have not been consulted in respect 
to it, and for two sufficient reasons : first, 
because it is better suited to the dignity of 
legislation, that it should be independent 
of previous understandings and compacts 
with the parties whom it is to affect ; and 
secondly, because it is not fair upon the 
Roman Catholics themselves, to require 
them to give their previous assent to 
the conditions or securities or restrictions 
with which it may be necessary to accom- 
pany measures of relief. 





There is also another reason to which I 
must advert. If we make a compact, we 
seem to relinquish the right of future le- 
gislation in respect to the Roman Catholic 
Religion. Now, one great advantage of 
this measure will be, that it will enable us 
to assume our proper position, with respect 
to every interest in Ireland, and to guard 
against new dangers, if new dangers should 
occur, by any precautions or securities that 
the public interests may require. 

The measures which I propose for grant- 
ing relief to the Roman Catholics are 
founded upon two great principles: The 
abolition of civil distinctions on account 
of the religious creed of the Roman Ca- 
tholics; and the maintenance, intact and 
inviolate, of the integrity of the Protestant 
Church, its worship, its discipline, and its 
government. These measures will restore 
the equality of civil rights; but they will 
give no favour or encouragement to any 
form of religious worship, excepting that 
which is incorporated by fundamental laws 
with the constitution of the state, and 
which claims the respect, veneration, and 
affection of a Protestant people. It is 
needless, Sir, for me to explain the existing 
state of the law, asit bears upon the Roman 
Catholics of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land. It is known to every one whom I 
address, that the law affecting the Roman 
Catholics in each branch of the empire is 
different : that the Irish Roman Catholics 
are the most favoured, the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Scotland the least. I propose to 
place them all, as to civil privilege, upon 
the same footing, the footing of equality. 
I am well aware of the provisions of the 
Act of Union with Scotland, of the enact- 
ments which require that persons electing 
and elected to seats in the legislature, 
shall be Protestants, excluding Papists, 
expressly, by name. But who would wish 
that this great work shall be left incom- 
plete by a rigid adherence to the letter of 
the Act of Union, and by continuing ex- 
clusion in that part ofthe United Kingdom, 
wherein the Roman Catholics are the least 
formidable, and where there is hardly a 
conceivable danger ? 

It would be repugnant to every gene- 
rous feeling, and to the dictates of com- 
mon sense, to continue disabilities upon the 
Roman Catholics of Scotland, whose con- 
duct has been uniformly patient, loyal, 
and submissive to the laws, after the com- 
plete removal of similardisabilities in Eng- 
land and Ireland, 





—— 
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Before, Sir, I speak of political privilege, 


I must advert to the laws relating to the | 
possession of property by the Roman Ca- | 


tholics of the United Kingdom. The pre- 
vailing impression is, that every penal law, 
with respect to property has been re- 
pealed. Thisis not the case; the penal 
laws, as to property, still survive, and the 
Roman Catholics are only relieved from 
their operation upon taking the oaths with 
certain formalities, which are required by 
the several acts that relate to this subject. 
The Roman Catholic, who, through acci- 


| be extremely difficult to execute a measure 
of this nature, to devise the means by 
which, supposing at a general election a 
larger number of Roman Catholics were 
returned than the number prescribed by 
law as qualified to sit and vote, a selection 
should be made, and the returns to Par- 
'liament of a portion of the whole number 
, Should be declared invalid. But I doubt 
| the expediency of the limitation, if it be 
|practicable. It would havea tendency to 
| alienate from us the limited body of Roman 
| Catholic members—to unite them into a 


dent or inadvertence, omits to take the compact phalanx, bound to act together 
oaths, is subject to the penal laws in re- | for the promotion of Roman Catholic in- 
gard to property. ‘The title to it is thus | terests, by new obligations of honour and 
rendered insecure. There appears norea- | fidelity imposed by our law, which, by re- 
son why the Roman Catholic should not | stricting their number, compelled them to 
hold property, real or personal, upon the | find a compensation in increased zeal and 
same terms and conditions upon which | devotion. I would admit them, therefore, 
other subjects of the king hold it; and | on the same footing, the same principle of 


for the common benefit of the Roman Ca- | equality, on which we now admit the Dis- 


tholic proprietor, and of the Protestant or 
Roman Catholic purchaser, or heir, I pro- 
pose to repeal the operation of every penal 
law which has a bearing upon the tenure 
or acquisition of property. 

Now, Sir, as to political privilege. I 
say at once the whole question turns upon 
admission to Parliament. Without this 
concession every other will be useless, 
perhaps injurious; because the grant of 
other privileges, if this be withheld, will 
give no present contentment, and it will 
diminish the means, by which the grant of 
this further privilege can be effectually re- 
sisted. If we are to relinquish the system 
of exclusion, let us secure the advantages 
of concession, if we are to settle the Ca- 


senter from the Church of England. 
Another proposal has been made, by a 
right hon. friend of mine,* made 
from the best motives, and supported 
with an ingenuity, ability, and research, 
worthy of the motives and of the 
character of its author. My right hon. 
friend has proposed, with a view to calm 
the suspicions and fears of those who 
object to the admission of Roman Ca- 
tholics to Parliament, that the Roman Ca- 
tholic member should be disqualified by 
law from voting on matters relating, direct- 
ly or indirectly, to the interests of the Es- 
tablished Church. There appear to me 
numerous and cogent objections to this 
proposal. In the first place, it is danger- 





tholic Question, let us settleit, at once and | ous to establish the precedent of limiting 
for ever—settle it, I mean so far as politi- | by law the discretion by which the duties 
cal rights are concerned, by the restoration | and functions of a Member of Parliament 
of equality. There is no intermediate po- | are to be exercised. In the second, it is 
sition, defensible upon principle, between | difficult to define beforehand what are the 
the maintenance of the present civil disa- | questions which affect the interests of the 


bilities in Ireland, and their complete re- 
moval. Either policy—continued resist- 
ance or final adjustment—is far preferable 
to an imperfect grant of privilege, which 
leaves behind it “ A Catholic Question,” 
and ensures a renewed struggle for equal 
civil capacity. 

The bill will, therefore, expressly provide 


for the admission of the Roman Catholics | 


to seats in the two Houses of Parliament. 
It has been proposed to limit the numbers 
so admissible ; but I doubt the practica- 


bility and expediency of affixing any pre- | 
cise limitation to the numbers. It would; 


|Church. A question which has no imme- 
diate apparent connection with the Church, 
| might have a practical bearing upon its 
welfare ten times more important than 
‘another question which might appear 
directly to concern it. Thirdly, by ex- 
‘cluding the Roman Catholic from giving 
his individual vote, you do little to dimin- 
ish his real influence, if you leave him the 
power of speaking, of biassing the judg- 
ments of others on the question on which 
he is not himself to vote; and if, by a 





* Mr, Wilmot Horton, 
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jealous and distrusting, but ineffectual 
precaution, you tempt him to exercise to 
your prejudice the remaining power of 
which you cannot, or do not, propose to 
deprive him. I believe there is more of 
real security in confidence, than in avowed 
mistrust and suspicion, unaccompanied by 
effectual guards. For these reasons, I am 
unwilling to deprive the Roman Catholic 
member of either House of parliament of 
any privilege of free discussion, and free 
exercise of judgment, which belongs to 
other membets of the legislature.» 

It is desirable that I should here ex- 
plain the nature of the Oath, which it is 
proposed to administer to the Roman Ca- 
tholic as the test of his civil worth, in the 
place of those oaths and declarations, by 
which he is at present excluded. It is 
proposed to repeal altogether for parlia- 
ment, and for office generally, the Decla- 
ration against Transubstantiation. There 
is no object in retaining it as a test to be 
taken by the king’s subjects in respect to 
any office or franchise for which the Roman 
Catholic is to be hereafter qualified. It 
was applied originally, solely as the in- 
strument of exclusion. It is the mere ab- 
juration of belief in certain doctrinal tenets 
of the Roman Catholic faith; and I be- 
lieve there are few Protestants, who would 
not have rejoiced in being relieved from 
the necessity of making that declaration 
as a qualification for the enjoyment of a 
merely civil privilege, even if it had been 
determined to continue Roman Catholic 
exclusion, and if other means of effecting 
it could have been devised. But when | 
exclusion is to cease, let us be spared the 
pain of pronouncing an opinion, for mere 
temporal purposes, in regard to the myste- 
ries of religion, and branding as idola- 
trous the belief of others. 

The Oath of Supremacy, that oath which 
denies to any foreign state, prelate or po- 
tentate, any jurisdiction, temporal or 
spiritual, within this realm, I propose to 
retain. The enactment of this oath, at 
least of one corresponding to it, was coeval 
with the reformation, and it constituted 
the only test to which a Roman Catholic 
could object during the whole interval that 
elapsed between the first year of the reign 
of Elizabeth, and the twenty-fifth of 
Charles 2nd. 

The time has been when Roman Ca- 
tholics in England have not refused to take 
the Oath of Supremacy; and when invi- 
dious distinctions shall have been removed, 








and with them a sensitive jealousy on 

points of honour,—that time may return. 

In the mean while, the bill will provide an 

oath, tothe effect following: an oath to 

which the Roman Catholic can have no 
valid or conscientious objection, which will 
incorporate the substance of the Oaths of 

Allegiance and Abjuration, and will dis- 

avow all belief in the temporal or civil ju- 

risdiction within this realm of any foreign 
authority. 

“I, 4. B., do declare, That I profess the 
“Roman Catholic Religion. I, A. B., 
“do sincerely promise and swear, that I 
** will be faithful and bear true allegiance 
“to His Majesty King Georce the 
‘* Fourth, and will defend him to the 
‘utmost of my power against all con- 
‘< spiracies and attempts whatever, which 
“shall be made against his person, 
“crown or dignity; and I will do my 
‘utmost endeavour to disclose and 
‘‘make known to His Majesty, His 
“¢ Heirs and Successors, all treasons and 
“traitorous conspiracies which may be 
“formed against him or them: And I 
“do faithfully promise to maintain, sup- 
“port and defend, to the utmost in my 
“power, the succession of the Crown, 
‘‘ which succession, by an Act, intituled, 
“«¢ An Act for the further Limitation of 
“the Crown, and better securing the 
“Rights and Liberties of the Subject,’ 
“is and stands limited tu the Princess 
“‘ Sophia, Electress of Hanover, and the 
“heirs of her body, being Protestants ; 
“hereby utterly renouncing and abjuring 
“‘ any obedience or allegiance unto any 
‘‘ other person claiming or pretending a 
“right to the crown of these realms: 
“And I do further declare, That it is 
“not an article of my faith, and that I 
“do renounce, reject and abjure the 
“ opinion, that princes excommunicated 
“‘ or deprived by the Pope, or any other 
‘authority of the see of Rome, may be 
“‘ deposed or murdered by their subjects, 
‘‘or by any person whatsoever: And I 
“do declare, That 1 do not believe that 
‘the Pope of Rome, or any other fo- 
‘reign prince, prelate, person, state or 
‘‘potentate, hath or ought to have any 
‘temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, 
“superiority or pre-eminence, directly 
“‘ or indirectly, within this realm. I do 
“« swear, That I will defend to the utmost 
“of my power the settlement of pro- 
“‘ perty within this realm, as established 


“by the laws: And I do hereby dis- 
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‘claim, disavow, and solemnly abjure 

“any intention to subvert the present 

“Church Establishment as settled by 

“law within this realm: And I do 

“solemnly swear, That I never will 

“exercise any privilege to which I am 

“‘or may become entitled, to disturb or 

“weaken the Protestant religion or Pro- 

“testant government in this kingdom : 

“And I do solemnly in the presence of 

‘God, profess, testify, and declare, that 

“1 do make this Declaration, and every 

“part thereof, in the plain and ordinary 

“sense of the words of this Oath, with- 

“out any evasion, equivocation, or men- 

‘tal reservation whatsoever.” 

The Roman Catholic who will take this 
Oath surely gives us every security which 
an oath can give, that the difference in 
religious faith will not affect his allegiance 
tothe king, or his capacity for civil ser- 
vice. It will perhaps be observed, that 
this form of Oath omits some abjurations 
and disclaimers which are inserted in the 
oaths now required from Roman Catholics. 
Sir, It does so, and purposely and ad- 
visedly, Why insult the Roman Catholic, 
on whom we are about to confer the 
equality of civil privilege, by compelling 
him to reject, in terms, “the impious 
position that it is lawful to murder Here- 
tics,” or to record his detestation of the 
“‘unchristian principle that faith is not to 
be kept with Heretics?” We cannot 
suspect the Roman Catholics of these 
countries, of entertaining such opinions ; 
and if we do suspect them, we have been 
wrong heretofore in giving them their ex- 
isting privileges. I will neither detract 
from the force of those disclaimers, which 
the oath will contain, by the addition of 
useless incumbrances; nor mortify, by gal- 
ling and unjust suspicions, the fellow-sub- 
jects whom we are inviting, in the spirit of 
peace and confidence, to share the bles- 
sings of equal and undiscriminating laws. 

In respect, Sir, to offices, this bill will 
admit the Roman Catholics to all cor- 
porate offices, and the enjoyment of all 
municipal advantages. 

It will admit the Roman Catholics to 
one great class of office, to which it has 
always appeared to me that a claim might 
have been urged on stronger grounds than 
those on which the claim to mere political 
office could be rested—I mean, that class 
of office which is concerned in the admi- 
nistration of criminal and civil justice. 

The army and the navy are already 





practically open to the Roman Catholics, 
without restriction. There is nothing, I 
believe, in law, which would prevent a 
Roman Catholic from exercising the com- 
mand which is at present held by lord 
Hill—as the general commanding his ma- 
jesty’s forces. 

But, Sir, with respect to all these offices— 
to corporate offices—-to offices in the courts 
of justice—to military appointments—aye, 
and to the highest civil offices—we have, 
in my opinion, decided the question, the 
moment we have resolved on the admission 
of the Roman Catholic to Parliament. 

The eligibility of the Roman Catholic 
for civil office, becomes a “ security” for 
the Protestant Establishments —so soon as 
you have determined to throw open to him 
the doors of Parliament. You want to 
secure his loyalty to the king. Do not 
tell him that he must be a democrat. Do 
not tell him that he may acquire power 
and distinction by courting popular favour, 
and by the devotion to popular interests— 
but that he is no fit subject of a monarchy— 
that the Crown must, by law, view him 
with suspicion and distrust—that no zeal 
for the service of the public—no attach- 
ment to the person or government of the 
Sovereign—no gratification of, perhaps, his 
own hereditary bias in favour of preroga- 
tive, can qualify him for the favour and 
confidence of the Crown in high civil 
trust. 

If we remove the restrictions which the 
law has imposed upon the exercise of po-’ 
pular rights—let us, for our own interests, 
and our own protection, remove, at the 
same time, the restraints upon the preroga- 
tive of the Crown. Upon every ground, 
therefore, the policy of making a final ad- 
justment of the question—of founding our 
measure on a great and comprehensive 
principle—of giving a fair scope to that 
grace and influence which, for wise pur- 
poses, are vested in the Crown—let us 
confer on the Roman Catholic, not the 
right of admission to every office, but a 
qualification to be admitted, if a Protestant 
king shall desire to admit him. 

It will, nevertheless, be quite consistent 
with this principle to exclude the Roman 
Catholic from a certain limited number of 
offices, which have special and peculiar 
duties attached to them, connected with 
the patronage of the Church, or with edu- 
cation, or the administration of the Eccle- 
siastical Law. 

The Roman Catholic is jealous of our 
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interference with the appointments and 
discipline of his Church, and we have, at 
least, as good a right to take security for 
the maintenance of the integrity of ourown. 

This Bill will, therefore, exclude the 
Roman Catholic from the office of Regent, 
and from exercising, under any circum- 
stances, the delegated authority of the 
Crown; from the office of Lord Chancel- 
lor, in England and Ireland respectively, 
and from the office of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 

It will not qualify the Roman Catholic 
to hold any office, place or dignity con- 
nected with the Church Establishments of 
the United Kingdom, or with the Eccle- 
siastical Courts of Judicature, with the 
Universities, or the great public schools, 
or schools of ecclesiastical foundation. All 
local statutes of the Universities, and the 
power of making such statutes, will be 
preserved inviolate. 

The laws respecting the right of pre- 
sentation to ecclesiastical benefices will 
remain unrepealed and unvaried; and 
provision will be made for intrusting, ex- 
clusively to Protestant authorities, the 
right of Church patronage, belonging to 
any civil office that may hereafter be held 
by a Roman Catholic. 

The Roman Catholic will be disabled 
under severe penalties from advising the 
Crown, directly or indirectly, in respect to 
the grants of Church preferments; and 
generally, from the exercise of any in- 
fluence derived from civil office over ec- 
clesiastical appointments. 

Such is the principle and the outline of 
the measure, so far as it concerns the re- 
moval of political disabilitics. 

I now approach the consideration of 
that important branch of this subject which 
includes the securities and restrictions by 
which it is fitting that this measure of re- 
lief should be accompanied. We have 
given freely to the Roman Catholic, and 
we have a right to require in return, that 
on his part every concession shall be freely 
made that does not invade his conscien- 
tious scruples, or break in upon that great 
principle of our measure of relief—the 
civil equality of all classes. We do not 
desire merely to gratify the Roman Ca- 
tholic. We desire to make an equitable 
arrangement that shall promote the con- 
cord of all his majesty’s subjects, and shall 
give satisfaction to the reasonable and the 
moderate, however it may be condemned 
by extreme opinions on opposite sides. 





I say at once, that we must look for 
real security in the regulation of the elect- 
ive franchise of Ireland, in a decided un- 
compromising reform of the abuses to 
which the present exercise of that franchise 
is liable. It is in vain to deny or to con- 
ceal the truth in respect to that franchise. 
It was, until a late period, the instrument 
through which the landed aristocracy—the 
resident and the absentee proprietor, main- 
tained their local influence—through which 
property had its weight, its legitimate 
weight, in the national representation. 
The landlord has been disarmed by the 
priest ; and the fear of spiritual denun- 
ciations, acting in unison with the excited 
passions and feelings of the multitude, has 
already severed, in some cases, and will 
sever in others, unless we interfere to pre- 
vent it, every tie between the Protestant 
proprietor and the lower class of his 
Roman Catholic tenantry. That weapon 
which he has forged with so much care, 
and has heretofore wielded with such suc- 
cess, has broke short in his hand. 

Look at the elections in Monaghan, in 
Waterford, in Louth, and Clare, and then 
consider whether it will tend to the secu- 
rity of Protestant interests to leave matters 
as they are, neither granting relief, nor 
imposing restraint; and also, whether, if 
we grant ample relief, it be not equally 
just and expedient, to restore to property 
its legitimate weight in elections, and to 
guard against the future abuse of spiritual 
influence ? 

This measure of a regulation of the fran- 
chise is defensible on two grounds—first, 
as an indispensable security, a necessary 
concomitant, on the complete extension of 


-privilege—and secondly, as a measure 


politic, if considered abstractedly, being 
calculated to improve the civil and moral 
condition of Ireland, by discouraging the 
subdivision of law for mere political ob- 
jects, by diminishing the temptations to 
perjury, and by giving weight to enlight- 
ened and independent opinion. 

The Roman Catholic, as a Roman Ca- 
tholic, has no right to object to this mea- 
sure. He would have that right if the re- 
striction were unequal in its application ; 
if it curtailed his existing privilege, leaving 
untouched that of the Protestant : but the 
restriction extends to all, and admits no 
distinction between the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic voter. Like the measure 
of relief, it is founded on the principle of 
equal justice. 
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It may not be immaterial to compare 
the number of registered voters in some 
counties in Ireland, with the number of 
votes actually given at contested county 
elections in England. The following list 


1820. 


Bedford. 
Three Candidates. 


Total number of Votes =» «eves e+ 0+3,982 
Berks. 
Three Candidates. 
Total number of Votes = «+e see ee + + 2,270 
Cumberland. 


Three Candidates. 
Total number of Votes = se eee eee teres 406 
Devon. 
Three Candidates. 
Total number of Votes = sew e+e 00 0 0 0 6 6,298 
Durham. 
Three Candidates. 
Total number of Votes = «eeeeeeeeees3,741 
Glamorgan. 
Two Candidates. 
Total number of Votes =» eee oo 80 0 0 0 0 1,284 
Middlesex. 
Three Candidates. 
Total number of Votes -++e+e++++++10,662 
Sussex. 
Three Candidates. 
Total number of Votes eecce reece 5545 
Westmoreland. 
Three Candidates. 
Total number of Votes = +s ee ee 0 0 00 0 0 4,341 


I have not the list of registered votes in 
the counties of Ireland, with which I 
meant to compare the numbers above- 
mentioned ; but I believe that there are 
many counties in Ireland of which four- 
teen or fifteen thousand votes are regis- 
tered, and some counties in which there 
are upwards of twenty thousand.  As- 
suming that the present constituent body 
in an English county fairly expresses the 
sense of it; and comparing the amount of 
property, of education, and intelligence, in 
the counties of England and Ireland re- 
spectively, with the number of voters which 
they contain, the disproportion is very 
striking. 

There is, Sir, a precedent for the mea- 
sure I propose, so exactly applicable, that, 
before I enter into further explanation of 
its details, I must avail myself of the ad- 
vantage which that precedent affords. 
The regulation of the elective franchise is 
not new and unprecedented. The Statute- 
Book records the reasons upon which, in 
former periods of history, it has been car- 
ried into effect; and impartial witnesses 
have left upon record their opinions of the 


| Total number of Votes 


contains an account of the numbers polled 
during some of the severe contests which 
have taken place in this country within a 
recent period : 


1826. 
Bedford. 
Three Candidates. 
Total number of Votes 


Huntingdon. 
Three Candidates. 


Northumberland. 


Four Candidates. 
Total number of Votes = e+ + + + + +000 0 5,258 


Oxford. 
Three Candidates. 
Total number of Votes ss ew es a oo oo 1 8,598 
Somerset. 
Three Candidates. 
Total number of Votes «+++ ee oe 0 0 0 3,840 
Surrey. 
Three Candidates. 
Total number of Votes «eee eo oe 0 0 0 5,735 
Sussex. 
Three Candidates. 
Total number of Votes = ++ +++ +00 0 6+ 5,353 
Westmoreland, 
Three Candidates. 
Total number of Votes = eeeeeeeveee 5,499 


practical bearing of such regulation upon 
the constitution of this country. 

The present elective franchise in Eng- 
land has for its foundation an act of par- 
liament, which passed in the reign of 
Henry 6th, which raised the qualification 
to its present amount; namely, forty shil- 
lings—a sum in those days representing a 
very different amount of value from what 
it now represents. The act explains the 
necessity which called for and justified its 
enactment, in terms so appropriate to the 
case of Ireland, that no fitter preamble for 
the present measure could be devised. 
The preamble of the act of Henry 6th is as 
follows : ‘‘ Whereas theelections of knights 
of the shires to come to the parliaments of 
our lord the King in many counties of the 
realm of England, have now of late been 
made by very great, outrageous, and ex- 
cessive number of people, dwelling within 
the same counties of the realm of England ; 
of the which most part was of people of 
small substance, and of no value, whereof 
every of them pretended a voice, equiva- 
lent as to such elections to be made with 





the most worthy knights and esquires, 
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dwelling within the same counties, where- 
by manslaughters, riots, batteries and di- 
visions among the gentlemen and other 
people of the same counties, shall very 
likely arise and be, unless convenient and 
due remedy be provided in this behalf ;”— 
the effect of this act, upon the constituent 
body of England, and upon the expression 
of public opinion, has been described by a 
writer, who, from his own sentiments on 
popular privileges, and from the peculiar 
relation in which he stood to others, is an 
unbiassed and unsuspicious testimony in 
favour of the restriction on the franchise. 
There is an historical discourse on the 
Constitution of England, written by Mr. 
Nathaniel Bacon, the confidential friend 
and executor of the learned Selden—in 
which he discusses the consequences of 
the act of Henry 6th, on the constitu- 
ent body of this country—and in which, 
as the work was mainly composed from 
materials left by Selden, Mr. Bacon pro- 
bably expresses their common opinion :— 
“Thus,” he observes, ‘the manner of 
election is reduced, but the electors are 
more considerable; for hitherto any man 
of English blood promiscuously, had right 
to give or receive a vote, although his 
residence was over the wide world: thus, 
the freemen yielded up their liberty of 
election to the freeholders, possibly not 
knowing what they did. This change was 
no lessgood than great. For—First, Those 
times were no times for any great measure 
of civility. The preface of the statute 
shews, that the meanest held himself as 
good a man as the greatest in the county, 
and this tended to parties, tumult, and 
bloodshed. Second, Where the multitude 
prevail, the meaner sort are upon the up- 
per hand, and these (generally ignorant) 
cannot judge of persons nor times, but 
being, for the most part, led by faction, 
or affection, rather than by right under- 
standing, made their elections, and thereby 
the general council of the naticn, less 
generous and noble. Third, There is no 
less equity in the change than policy; for 
what can be more reasonable than that 
those men should have their votes in elec- 
tion of the public council, whose estates 
are chargeable with the public taxes and 
assessments? But, above all the rest, this 
advancing of the freeholders in this man- 
ner of election, was beneficial to the free- 
men of England, although, perchance, 
they considered not thereof; and this will 
more clearly appear, by the consideration 





of these three particulars :—First, It abated 
the power of the lordsand great men, who 
held the inferior sort at their discretion, 
and much of what they had by their vote. 
Second, It rendered the body of the people 
more brave; for, advancing of the free- 
holder above the freemen, raised the spirit 
of the meaner sort to public regards, and 
with an ambition to aspire to become 
freeholder. And thus the meaner sort, 
sifted to the very bran, became less con- 
siderable, and more subject to the coercive 
power; when the freeholder, now ad- 
vanced in degree, becomes more careful 
to maintain correspondence with the laws. 
And, Thirdly, by this means, the law makes 
a separation of the inferior clergy and 
cloistered people from this service, wherein 
they might serve particular ends much, 
and Rome more.” Coupling thisdescrip- 
tion of the consequences of the statute 
with the preamble of the act which cur- 
tailed the franchise, it seems to me that 
nothing can be more apposite or appropri- 
ate to the subject. The measure I pro- 
pose, will have the effect adverted to by 
Bacon. It will remedy the evil of the 
forty-shilling freeholders in Ireland, and 
will raise the character, respectability, 
and independence, of the real freehold 
interest of the counties. It will give an 
independent constituency, in the place of 
a dependent one—of one either under the 
control of the landlords or the priests. I 
do not say, and I cannot, Sir, that the 
effect will be, to diminish the legitimate 
influence of the Roman Catholic body ; 
but I assert, that the spiritual control ex- 
ercised over the voter is illegitimate, and 
that it ought not to exist. Before I ask 
the House to come to a decision upon this 
part of the bill, I entreat every honourable 
member to read the evidence taken before 
the Committees of the Lords and Com- 
mons in 1825. The evidence before the 
Lords was not, I believe, accessible, when 
we last discussed this question. Let gen- 
tlemen go over the evidence given by 
every man examined—Roman Catholic as 
well as Protestant, Layman as well as 
Ecclesiastic—and then I will ask, whether 
there is not a body of concurrent and 
conclusive testimony, as to the evils arising 
out of the present state of the elective 
franchise in Ireland ? Practically, it differs 
in every respect from the elective franchise 
in England. In this country, the free- 
holds generally are held in fee-simple. 
There is scarcely in Ireland. a single in- 
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stance, out of thousands, where the free- 
hold is not derivative and held on lease for 
life. Ido not propose to alter the cha- 
racter of the freehold in Ireland. It would 
be too great an innovation were we to en- 
deavour to assimilate the system in Ire- 
land to that of England. The system, 
there, is for landlords to lease lands to 
middle-men, and the freehold is created 
through intermediate channels. Any at- 
tempt, therefore, as I before remarked, to 
change the system, would be too violent 
an alteration, and not accommodated to 
the circumstances of the country. 

In the evidence you will find, that va- 
rious opinions were entertained in respect 
to the amount to which the franchise 
should be raised. Many individuals, 
whose judgment is entitled to the greatest 
weight, were decidedly in favour of raising 
it to 20/.; and they thought that, by so 
doing, a respectable class of yeomanry 
would be created, exercising at elections 
an independent voice. For my own part, 
I think it would be too much, to ascend 
at once from 40s. to 20/.; and the quali- 
fication of 10/. is an intermediate one, 
with which I am inclined to be satisfied. 
It would be very difficult to estimate, from 
the existing returns, what would be the 
number of persons at present entitled to 
vote, if the franchise were raised to 10/.: 
it is impossible to deny that it would be 
very considerable. The registered number 
of freeholds of the annual value of 50/. or 
201. would afford no criterion by which a 
judgment on this point could be formed ; 
and there being no intermediate registra- 
tion between freeholds of 20/. and 40s., 
all those of 10/., 12/., or any sum below 
20/., are registered as 40s. freeholders. 

I propose, Sir, in the first place, that 
the determination of the freehold should 
not, as at present, rest only upon the oath 
of the party. Nothing can be so objec- 
tionable as that practice in Ireland, which 
leaves every thing to the oath of individu- 
als; it has introduced into that country, 
I am afraid, a great deal of lax swearing 
—or I should rather use the terms of fraud 
and perjury. Any man may go before 
two magistrates and register his vote, 
merely upon the responsibility of his oath, 
however ignorant he may be of the nature 
of the sacred obligation. The construc- 
tion of the law, too, is this—not that the 
man’s freehold is worth forty shillings a- 
year, but that he would rather remain in 
it. than accept forty shillings a-year in 
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exchange; thus, numbers of freeholders 
are constantly made where the interest is 
unquestionably less than forty shillings 
a-year. A man who holds a lease for a 
term of years, however long, has no power 
of granting freeholds; but numberless 
freeholds are nevertheless created and 
sworn to, although the lessor had no legal 
power to create a freehold interest. The 
principle I shall select will go far to reme- 
dy this evil; every man who has a ten- 
pound freehold shall be entitled to his re- 
gistration and vote; but means will be 
provided of ascertaining whether the party 
claiming has, in fact, such a freehold. 

I propose, that the lowest amount of 
the qualification, entitling a freeholder to 
vote at an election for counties in Ireland, 
shall be ten pounds instead of forty shil- 
lings; and that, immediately after the 
passing of the act, there shall be a regis- 
tration of such bond fide freeholds in each 
county in Ireland. 

I propose, that the assistant barrister of 
each county shall be charged with the 
duty of inquiring into the title and the 
value of the freehold, in respect to which 
aright of voting is claimed, and of de- 
ciding on the registration of the vote. 
The right of voting to accrue immediately 
after registration—should that registration 
take place at the first session, to be spe- 
cially held immediately after the passing 
of the act; and six months after a regis- 
tration at any future sessions. As the 
law at present stands, the freeholder can- 
not vote at an election until twelve months 
after the registry. 

It may be objected, that undue power is 
hereby conferred upon an officer appointed 
by the Crown, and removeable at the will 
of the Crown. Ido not rely, for an an- 
swer to this objection, merely upon the 
high judicial character of the assistant bar- 
risters of Ireland—upon the exemplary 
manner in which they discharge their pre- 
sent important functions—or upon the 
universal satisfaction with which their de- 
cisions are received by the public. The 
bill will provide, I trust, an effectual check 
upon any possible abuse of power, by 
giving, in every case, the right of appeal 
to the freeholder, whether his claim to 
register be rejected by the assistant barris- 
ter, upon the ground of defective title to 
the freehold, or of its insufficient value. On 
the question of title, the appeal will be 
given to the judge of assize. On the 
— of fact, namely, the amount of 
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value of the freehold, the freeholder will 
have a right to appeal to a jury. 

I propose to make no _ distinction 
between the different freehold tenures in 
Ireland, but to disqualify the freeholder 
whose title is derived from a possession in 
fee-simple, as well as from a lease for 
lives. The law at present recognises no 
superior claim, so far as the right to. vote 
is concerned, on the part of the fee-simple 
freeholder. The abuse of this species of 
freehold has been as great, in some parts 
of Ireland, as of any other; and the abuse 
would be multiplied ten-fold, if the exist- 
ing law, in respect to the fee-simple free- 
hold, were left as it is. The freehold 
qualification of life interest having been 
raised to ten pounds, the protection of one 
favoured class of forty-shilling freeholders 
—every other class being disfranchised— 
would have the appearance of injustice, 
and might cause much dissatisfaction and 
discontent. 

it is not proposed—by this act, at least 
—to affect the franchise in corporate 
towns, or in any other places in Ireland, 
sending members to parliament, excepting 
counties. In corporate towns in which 
the right and the practice exists of quali- 
fying non-resident freemen to vote, it 
would not be consistent with the principles 
of justice atid impartiality, on which the 
whole measure is founded, to raise the 
qualification of the freehold interest, unless 
some concurrent regulations were made for 
limiting the corporate right as to non-resi- 
dent freemen. If the right of conferring 
the freedom, excepting in special instances 
of public service, were limited to resident 
inhabitants—and if the abuses in the ex- 
ercise of the forty-shilling freehold were at 
the same time corrected, and the right of 
voting from a freehold confined to the bond 
Jide possessor of it—it would no doubt bea 
great improvement in the present system, 
and one that may be well deserving of 
future consideration. On account, how- 
ever, of the difference in local circum- 
stances of the cities and towns, full 
inquiry, and mature deliberation, would 
probably be requisite, before a satisfactory 
arrangement on this head could be made. 

I admit at once the full force ofthe ob- 
jection which will be urged against that 
part of the measure I propose, by which 
the existing right of voting is taken from 
the freeholder. No doubt it is a vested 


right, but it is a right that differs in its 
character from the rights of property, and 








other strictly private rights. It is a pub- 
lic trust given for public purposes—to be 
touched, no doubt, with great caution and 
reluctance ; but still, which we are com- 
petent to touch, if the public interest 
manifestly demands the sacrifice. 

It will be asked, what is the compensa- 
tion which you give to the parties, from 
whom you take a privilege vested in them 
by law? What return is to be made to the 
Roman Catholic freeholder, whose fran- 
chise is to be abolished—and still more to 
the Protestant freeholder, by whom it has 
been never abused? My answer is, that 
ample compensation is offered to both. 

I would say to the Roman Catholic, 
“the stigma is about to be removed, of 
which you have so loudly complained. 
Every invidious distinction will shortly be 
abolished; the avenues to honour, and 
power, and distinction, are about to be 
opened to you and your descendants; you 
will stand ‘erect on the footing of perfect 
equality. Compared with this, what is 
the miserable privilege which you are 
asked to relinquish, which has made you 
the instrument, at one time, of your land- 
lord—and another of your priest—and has 
distracted you between the conflicting 
claims of gratitude and temporal interest 
on the one hand, and of spiritual obedience 
on the other.” 

To the Protestant I would say, “ We 
restore to you your just weight in the re- 
presentation-—you are now overborne by a 
herd of voters, the voice of each of whom 
is equal to yours—you are foremost in 
that industrious, honest, and independent 
class, whose influence will be mainly in- 
creased by the disfranchisement of poverty 
and ignorance.” 

To both—to the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic I would say, ‘‘ Look for a still 
higher compensation. Cherish the hope, 
that the sources of civil discord may be 
dried up ;—that you may be freed from 
mutual fears and jealousies; that a new 
field may be opened for the enterprise 
and ‘capital of England;—and that you 
may find, in the gradual spreading of tran- 
quillity and improvement, your own indi- 
vidual conditions elevated — and ample 
compensation made to you for any privi- 
lege you now relinquish, in the increased 
value and secure enjoyment of whatever 
you possess,” 

Sir, there is but one more subject to 
which I have to address myself—tlie ques- 
tion of Ecclesiastical Securities, The dé- 
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mand of such securities, as well as the 
nature of them, must, I apprehend, mainly 
depend upon the preliminary consideration 
—What shall be the future relation of the 
Roman Catholic Church to the State? 
Will you incorporate it, in any degree, with 
the state, and give to it a qualified esta- 
blishment? Or, will you reserve all marks 
of public favour and indulgence for your 
own established church—maintain it in 
the possession of exclusive privilege—and 
disclaim all connection with any other form 
of religious worship ? 

I am not insenstble tothe force of those 
arguments which have been urged in favour 
of admitting the Roman Catholic church 
in Ireland, to a qualified and subordinate 
establishment, by giving stipends to the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, from the pub- 
lic funds. This was the measure contem- 
plated by Mr. Pitt in 1801, and uniformly 
urged by lord Castlereagh, as an arrange- 
ment which ought to accompany the 
removal of the political disabilities of the 
Roman Catholics. But, on the other 
hand, there are formidable objections to 
such an arrangement. 

Other measures of regulation and con- 
trol must accompany the pecuniary provi- 
sion for the priesthood ; and if the preli- 
minary consent of the Papal See were 
indispensable to the satisfactory settlement 
of such measures, that circumstance alone, 
would constitute—at present, at least—an 
insuperable difficulty. In undertaking the 
adjustment of this great question, we can- 
not consent to admit any foreign power to 
be a party to our domestic legislation. 


We can enter into no negotiation with the | 
Court of Rome, in respect to the condi- | 


tions on which we are willing to give to 
the Roman: Catholics the benefit of the 
constitution. We must decide that ques- 
tion for ourselves, determined to claim 
nothing, by way of restriction or security, 
save that which is reasonable and just; 
but, prepared to insist upon that which 
we do claim. 

There is another, and an equally power- 
ful reason, for declining to intermeddle 
with the discipline or government of the 
Church of Rome. 

Such interference, if accompanied by 
measures for connecting that church with 
the state, would provoke much greater 
objections throughout the country, and 
would give much greater offence, than the 
mere relief of the Roman Catholic from 
civil incapacities. 
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If we treat the Catholic question as a 
question of policy, and confine ourselves 
to the grant of civil privilege, we shall 
rest the discussion upon grounds totally 
different from those upon which we should 
| have to discuss it, if we were to imply any 
sanction of the tenets of the Roman Ca- 
i tholic faith, or to make public provision 
for the inculcation of its peculiar doctrines. 
| It must not be forgotten, also, that the 
‘Roman Catholics themselves have, at va- 
|Tious periods, expressed great discontent 
| with the measures that have been suggest- 
‘ed, for submitting their church to the 
,control of the government. Our impres- 
| sion, therefore, is, that we are much more 
likely to give general satisfaction to the 
subjects of the king, Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic, by disclaiming all con- 
nexion with the Roman Catholic religion 
—by leaving it on the footing of dissent— 
and by maintaining inviolate the exclusive 
establishment of the Protestant church, 
| than by taking “ Securities,” as they are 
icalled, such as those which have been 
heretofore suggested. 

We have, therefore, no Veto to propose. 
We ask for no control over the appoint- 
ments of Roman Catholic bishops, and we 
disclaim all responsibility for the fitness of 
such appointments. We do not believe 
that the power given to the Crown by a 
Veto, would either have the advantage 
which its advocates have attributed to it, 
or would be open to the objections which 
have been urged against it by its opposers. 

On the one hand, it would merely give to 
‘the Crown a nominal but ineffectual con- 
trol; and, on the other, it would not be, 
as has been apprehended by the Roman 
| Catholics, vexatiously or capriciously used 
to the prejudice of their church. We 
willingly, therefore, relinquish a ‘‘ Securi- 
ty” from which no real benefit will arise, 
but which might, after what has passed, 
detract from the grace and favour of the 
measures of relief. 

So likewise with regard to the examina- 
tion of the spiritual intercourse that sub- 
sists between the See of Rome and the 
Irish Roman Catholic Church. To such 
a power of examination to be vested in the 
hands of the government of this country, I 
am not at all sure whether or not an objec- 
tion would be made by the Roman Catho- 
lics; but I do not desire to inspect the 
correspondence, and therefore feel no 
wish to raise the question. Being ac- 
' quainted with the fact, that an intercourse 
2C2 
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in spiritual matters does exist between the 
Irish Roman Catholic church and the See 
of Rome—so far am I from thinking that 
a power of inspecting it would be satis- 
factory to the people of this country, that 
I imagine it would have a contrary effect ; 
and so far from wishing to examine it, I 
had much rather (and I believe the majority 
of the country is influenced by the same 
desire) that the Secretary of State should 
have no more to do in the way of inter- 
ference with the spiritual affairs of the 
Romish Church, than he has to do with 
the internal discipline and regulations of 
the Wesleyan Methodists. If the time 
shall ever arrive, when, from a change of 
circumstances, danger shall arise from the 
intercourse in question, I, for one, after 
the abolition of the civil disabilities of the 
Roman Catholics, should have no hesi- 
tation in coming down to this House, and 
asking for a law to regulate or interdict 
any such intercourse, or to require all the 
correspondence that might be passing— 
every document, lay or spiritual—to be 
submitted to the inspection of his majesty’s 
government. The great advantage of 
settling the Roman Catholic question, 
and composing the differences at present 
existing in Ireland, consists in this —-that 
after we have set this matter at rest, we 
shall be enabled to demand and take any 
securities that may be necessary. We 
shall then be able to maintain a high, 
independent, and uncompromising tone 
towards the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
and legislate for them as for others of his 
majesty’s subjects. At present we cannot 
act thus, and the unsettled state of the 
Catholic question prevents us from taking 
the steps which might be necessary for the 
security of the Protestant Church. 

There are, however, some points-—in no 
respect trespassing on any legitimate 
priviliges or discipline that the religion of 
the Roman Catholics requires to be pre- 
served inviolable—which may be so 
arranged and regulated as to afford great 
satisfaction, and a sense of security to the 
Protestant mind. With this view I think 
it fit to provide, that when Roman Catho- 
lics are admitted to the enjoyment of cor- 
porate offices, and other offices of a similar 
nature, under no circumstances whatso- 
ever, shall the robes and other insignia of 
office be taken to or exhibitedin any other 
place of religious public worship than one 
belonging to the Protestant Established 
Church of England. 

















A practice has, occasionally, of late 
prevailed in Ireland, which is calculated 
to afford great, and I may add just, offence 
to Protestants—I allude to the practice 
of claiming and assuming, on the part of 
the Roman Catholic prelates, the names 
and titles of dignities belonging to the 
Church of England. I propose that the 
episcopal titles and names made use of in 
the Church of England, shall not be as- 
sumed by bishops of the Roman Catholic 
church. Bishops I call them, for bishops 
they are, and have, among other privileges, 
a right to exercise the power of ordination, 
which is perfectly valid, and is even 
recognised by our own church; but I 
maintain it is not seemly or decorous for 
them to use the styles and titles that pro- 
perly belong to prelates of the Established 
Church—much less publicly and ostenta- 
tiously to assume them, as of late. This 
will be prevented in future. 

There is another point, also, with re- 
spect to which the Bill will make a provi- 
sion—I allude to certain societies and 
communities which have excited great 
suspicion and distrust in the minds of 
persons in thiscountry : I mean the exten- 
sion of orders and communities bound 
by monastic vows; more particularly of 
that order generally called the order of 
Jesuits. Sir, 1 do think that some provi- 
sion upon this head is necessary. At 
present the individual members of such 
societies are not under the control of law, 
and with the existing communities I do 
not propose to interfere. However, it is 
manifestly right that we ought to know 
the numbers of these societies, and who 
are the members of them; and, with 


| a view to obtain this information, govern- 


ment intends to make a provision for 
having the names and numbers of the 
individuals composing such communities 
registered. 

We also require that communities, 
bound by monastic vows, shall not be 
extended in this country in future; and 
we mean to provide against the entrance 
among us of a class of men, against whom 
other countries have set their face; and 
who may, therefore, resort to this country 
in greater numbers on that account—I 
mean the order of Jesuits. Other coun- 
tries have taken precautions against them 
—why should not we? The state of the 
law as now proposed to be established 
will give to every party belonging to these 
religious orders and communities the full 























enjoyment of the rights which they possess 
at present; it will confirm their existing 
privileges on a registration of their names 
and numbers. We have a clear right to 
take measures of security and precaution 
against the entrance of other members of 
these orders into the country, and against 
the extension of religious communities 
being under the control of foreign su- 
periors, resident at the court of Rome. 
The state of the law, as it has hitherto 
existed on this subject in England—the 
expulsion of these communities from other 
states—their arrival here with considerable 
funds, which have been unwarrantably 
applied, by means of secret trusts, to the 
foundation of endowments in this country, 
—these circumstances have given rise to 
alarm and uneasiness among many persons, 
and are fit subjects for legislation. The 
bill to be introduced will, therefore, take 
precautions against the future arrival of 
Jesuits; will render a registration neces- 
sary of those who are here at present; and 
will prevent the extension of com- 
munities under religious or monastic 
vows which are in no way necessary to 
the free exercise of the Roman Catholic 
religion. 

Such, Sir, will be the principal heads of 
the measure, which it is the intention of 
his majesty’s ministers to call upon parlia- 
ment to adopt. I have not intentionally 
omitted any provision which it is meant 
that the intended Bill shall contain. I 
shall propose to the House to resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole House, for 
the purpose of adopting a resolution which 
will be the foundation of a Bill for the 
admission of Roman Catholics to civil 
privileges, and of making the other regula- 
tions, the particulars of which I have de- 
tailed. After the resolution shall have 
been agreed to, I will move for leave to 
bring in a separate Bill, the object of 
which will be the regulation of the elective 
franchise. 

I have now completed the task which I 
have undertaken, and shall devolve upon 
the House the duty of dispassionately con- 
sidering the measures I have submitted 
for composing the troubles of Ireland. 
Let them be discussed with the moderation 
and temper befitting the character and the 
importance of the subject, with a due sense 
of the difficulties which the pursuit of any 
other course would have presented; but, 
above all, of the fearful consequences of 
rejecting this attempt ata finaladjustment, 
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Sir, objections, solid objections, if con- 
sidered abstractedly, may be brought for- 
ward against the details of every measure 
of an extensive and complicated nature, 
like the present. Depend upon it, we 
never shall settle the Catholic question, if 
every man is determined to settle it in his own 
way and according to his own peculiar 
views and wishes. We never shall settle 
it, unless we are prepared to make mutual 
concessions and sacrifices. I admit the 
possibility of danger from the grant of 
Relief, but I ask the Protestants whether 
there is not a prospect, that, by uniting 
the Protestant mind on this subject, we 
shall be able to find new and sufficient 
securities, against any difficulties that may 
possibly arise out of the settlement of this 
question. I ask the Roman Catholics to 
contemplate the extent of privilege that is 
conferred, and the sarrifices which we 
make, by consenting to repeal the laws 
which have given an exclusive character 
to the legislature and government of this 
country. Let them meet us in the same 
spirit, and manifest an anxious wish to 
allay every reasonableapprehension. God 
grant that the sanguine expectations of 
those who for so many years have advised 
this settlement may be fulfilled! God 
grant that the removal of the disabilities, 
that have so long affected our Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects, may be attended 
by the desired effect; and assuage the 
civil contentions of Ireland !—that, by the 
admission of the Roman Catholics to a 
fulland equal participation in civil rights, 
and by the establishment of a free and 
cordial intercourse between all classes of 
his majesty’s subjects, mutual jealousies 
may be removed; and that we may be 
taught, instead of looking at each other, 
as adversaries and opponents, to respect 
and value each other, and to discover the 
existence of qualities, on both sides, that 
were not attributed to either ! 

Perhaps I am not so sanguine as others, 
in my expectations of the future; but I 
have not the slightest hesitation in saying, 
that I fully believe that the adjustment 
of this question, in the manner proposed, 
will give better and stronger securities to 
the Protestant interest and the Protestant 
establishment, than any that the present 
state of things admits of; and will avert 
evils and dangers impending and imme- 
diate. What motive, I ask, can I have, 


for the expression of these opinions, but the 
honest conviction of their truth? 
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watched the progress of events. I have 
seen, day by day, disunion and hatred 
increasing, and the prospects of peace 
obscured by the gloomy advance of dis- 
content, and suspicion and distrust creep- 
ing on “step by step”—to quote the 
words of Mr. Grattan, “like the mist at 
the heels of the countryman.” I well know 
that I might have taken a more popular 
and a more selfish course. I might have 
held language much more acceptable to 
the friends with whom I have long acted, 
and to the constituents whom I have lately 
lost. ‘‘ His ego gratiora dictu alia esse 
scio; sed me vera pro gratis loqui, et si 
meum ingenium non moneret, necessitas 
cogit. Vellem equidem vobis placere: 
sed multo malo vos salvos esse; qualicun- 
que erga me animo futuri estis.” In the 
course I have taken, I have been mainly 
influenced by the anxious desire to provide 
for the maintenance of Protestant In- 
terests; and for the security of Protestant 
establishments. This is my defence— 
this is my consolation—this shall be my 
revenge. 

Sir ,I will hope for the best. God grant 
that the moral storm may be appeased— 
that the turbid waters of strife may be 
settled and composed—and that, having 
found their just level, they may be mingled, 
with equal flow, in one clear and common 
stream. But, if these expectations are to 
be disappointed—if, unhappily, civil strife 
and contention shall survive the restoration 
of political privilege ;—if there be some- 
thing inherent in the spirit of the 
Roman Catholic religion which disdains 
equality, and will be satisfied with nothing 
but ascendancy—still, I am content to run 
the hazard of the change. The contest, 
if inevitable, will be fought for other ob- 
jects, and with other arms. The struggle 
will be—not for the abolition of civil 
distinctions—but for the predominance of 
an intolerant religion. 

Sir, I contemplate the progress of that 
struggle with pain; but I look forward to 
its-issue with perfect composure and con- 
fidence. We shall have dissolved the 
great moral alliance that has hitherto 
given strength to the cause of the Roman 
Catholics. We shall range on our side 
the illustrious authorities which have here- 
tofore been enlisted upon theirs ;—the ral- 
lying cry of “ Civil Liberty” will then be 
allour own. We shallenter the field with 
the full assurance of victory—armed with 
the consciousness of having done justice, 





and of being in the right—backed by the 
unanimous feeling of England—by. the 
firm union of orthodoxy and dissent—by the 
applauding voice of Scotland; and, if other 
aid be requisite, cheered by the sympathies 
of every free state in either hemisphere, 
and by the wishes and the prayers of every 
free man, in whatever clime, or under 
whatever form of poverninent his lot may 
have been cast. I move you, Sir, 

“That the House resolve itself into a 
committee of the whole House, to consider 
of the Laws imposing Civil Disabilities on 
His Majesty’s Roman Catholic Subjects.” 

[Loud and protracted cheering followed 
the conclusion of the right hon. Secretary’s 
Speech. It occupied more than four 
hours in the delivery. Throughout the 
right hon. gentleman was listened to with 
the most profound attention, and at times 
the cheers were so loud as to be heard 
in Westminster-hall and the passages 
leading to the lobby.] 

Mr. Bankes rose amidst considerable 
disorder, occasioned by members hurrying 
from the House. Owing to this cause, 
and to the great impatience of the House, 
the hon. member was very indistinctly 
heard at the commencement of the speech. 
The hon. member observed, that the right 
hon. gentleman had put it strongly to the 
House in the course of his able speech, 
and had pressed it as a preliminary that 
things could not remain in their present 
situation. The right hon. gentleman also 
desired to know what answer could be 
given to that proposition? Abundance of 
answers might be found in the discussions 
which had taken place upon this question 
during the last ten or fifteen years. In- 
deed, he might be content to draw upon 
no other source than the right hon. gentle- 
man’s own speeches; which put it beyond 
doubt, that the peace of the country might 
be preserved, and the Protestant establish- 
ment maintained, without this innovation 
upon the constitution. The point which 
the right hon. gentleman now pressed had 
been repeatedly pressed against himself 
by Mr. Canning and others, and he had 
resisted it with great ability and success, 
This was, indeed, a day of triumph to the 
Catholic Association ; and of pain, sorrow, 
and indignation, to those who, like himself, 
wished to maintain the Protestant estab- 
lishment as it now existed, unaltered and 
unimpaired. Before he entered upon an 
examination of the provisions of the in- 
tended measure, he’ would recur to the 
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observations made by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, with regard to the Catholic Asso- 
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safety of the Established Church, or the 
integrity of the constitution. Thus, he 


ciation. For his part, when he heard the | hesitated not to say, the principles, for 
dangers which were admitted to exist by | which our ancestors had suffered so much, 


the right hon. gentleman, he could not 
help doubting whether those who had 


were trampled under foot, and the only 
security offered was some regulation about 


brought the country into such difficulties | the 40s. freeholders, which was as gross 
would not prove themselves blind guides. | an injustice with respect to them, as it 


This Catholic Association had been suffered 
to assume a dangerous degree of import- 
ance. A bill had been brought in, so long 
ago as 1815, by the present chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to put down that body ; 
so that the danger had been long foreseen. 
The bill, however, then introduced wascom- 
pletely ineffectual ; and it had been proved 
to be so by the law officers of the Crown ; 
for they never attempted to carry its pro- 
visions into effect. What was the duty 
of the government under such circum- 
stances? The acts of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation had been as flagrant as at any 
subsequent time. In 1825, Mr. Canning 
and Mr. Plunkett, those great advocates 
of the Roman Catholics had stated, that 
the present measure could not be carried, 
until the Catholic Association was put 
down ; and they objected to that Associa- 
tion, not so much because it was objec- 
tionable in itself, as because it was an 
obstacle to the adjustment of the Catholic 
question. He was glad that a bill had 
been passed to put down the Catholic 
Association; for it was evidently an 
obstinate and factious body. It was 
contended, that this was a purely po- 
litical question; but he denied it: and 
would contend, that it was a mixed ques- 
tion, for it was impossible, to separate its 
features. The constitution of the country 
made all the difference ; and, he was there- 
fore, entitled to say, that the question was 
religious as well as political. He knew 
not how any man holding a place in the 
legislature of this country could reconcile 
it to his sense of duty, to favour any 
measure likely to promote the present, 
much less the ulterior objects of the 
Roman Catholics. As to what those 
ulterior objects were, it would be absurd 
to affect ignorance. They were neither 
more nor less than the acquisition of the 
property of the Established Church in Ire- 
land. Those were the ulterior objects of the 
Roman Catholics. Indeed, the Association 
itself did not attempt to deny that it had 
ulterior objects. When Roman Catholics 
were admitted to the situation of privy 
councillors no man could guarantee the 





' would be inefficacious considered as a 


security. It was of the highest importance 
that the House and the country should 
observe the animus with which the Roman 
Catholics sought for these advantages ; 
seeing that it could not be for the things 
themselves, but for the uses to which 
they might hereafter be made subservient. 
He would finally call the attention of the 
House to this—that, though the right hon. 
gentleman had dwelt at great length, and 
with considerable eloquence, upon the 
dangers which might ultimately arise from 
the rejection of the Catholic claims, he 
had left out of view the dangers that could 
not fail to spring from the present con- 
cession—dangers that he considered pre- 
sent, immediate, and pressing. 
Mr. O'Neill (member for Hull) said, 
that in the address of the right hon. 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, ene observation had escaped him, 
which called for some notice from him 
and from those hon. members who thought 
with him upon this question. It was in 
consequence of that, and of that alone, 
that he then rose to occupy the attention 
of the House for a few minutes; and he 
was sure that when the House had those 
observations recalled to their mind, they 
would agree with him that he was justified 
in animadyerting upon a certain portion 
of the right hon. gentleman’s speech, 
wherein he had stated, that something 
like indifference had been manifested by 
gentlemen opposed to the claims of the 
Roman Catholics in remaining silent on 
the several discussions of the great and 
interesting question. Now, there could 
not be a more unfounded, he might say a 
more ungenerous charge. Honourable 
gentlemen opposed to the Catholic claims 
remained silent, conscious, not of any want 
of zeal in the good cause, but of their own 
incapacity to advocate the cause of the con- 
stitution and the established religion, with 
the talentand the eloquence of which it was 
worthy. Accordingly, they suffered right 
hon. gentlemen on the Treasury bench 
to speak the language which alone did 
justice to those sentiments which the. 
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silent voters not less vividly felt. It was 
cruel to charge against them as want of 
zeal, that which solely arose from want of 
confidence in their oratorical powers—a 
want of confidence which suggested to 
them, that they were not justified in 
pushing themselves forward at a moment, 
and under circumstances, when all the 
imposing effect of talent and information 
‘was required, and when the mere numerical 
strength of speakers was a matter of 
second-rate consideration. He would, 
therefore, once more repeat a declaration, 
which he should never retract; namely, 
that their silence did not arise from lack 
of zeal, but from a consciousness of their 
own inability. On the introduction of a 
measure for the removal of civil disabilities 
affecting Roman Catholics, he confessed 
he felt a good deal disappointed at not 
hearing from the right hon. gentleman an 
eulogium upon the character of him who 
was the great architect of that measure— 
of him, without whose eloquence and 
talent it would never have been brought 
to the present crisis, and who might be 
said to have died a martyr to the cause of 
Catholic emancipation. However, instead 
of that eulogium, so naturally to be looked 
for and so justly deserved, they had 
nothing but a statement, which put the 
measure upon the ground of policy, and 
expediency and state necessity, disclaiming 
all the justice and liberality. He might 
reasonably have expected to have heard 
something like a peace-offering being 
made to the manes of that illustrious indi- 
vidual, whose career he had the happi- 
ness in part to witness. But the right 
hon. Secretary had passed over every 
generous and liberal topic of this nature, 
and had placed the question on the narrow 
grounds of expediency, and policy.— 
Having made that single observation upon 
the grounds taken by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, and the few remarks preceding, 
in vindication of himself and of those who 
thought with him respecting their conduct, 
he would detain the House a few minutes 
longer, not to express any sentiments of 
his own, but to read to the House the 
recorded opinions of men for whom they 
had on all occasions manifested the highest 
deference. The first of these to which he 
should direct attention was a passage in 
the speech of a noble and learned lord of 
high authority on this subject; and he 
trusted, that in submitting it, with one or 
two remarks, to the House, he should be 





favoured with the same indulgence which 
the noble and learned lord in the latter 
part of the proposed quotation, had claimed 
for himself. The passage to which he had 
referred was to this effect,- that he “ felt 
perfectly certain, that if sixty or seventy 
Roman Catholics got into that House, 
the very next step would be an attempt to 
upset the existing Protestant establish- 
ment in Church and State.” He 
would now give that noble and learned 
personage the full advantage of that 
declaration. The next point to which he 
should advert was a demand made by the 
noble lord for time to deliberate. “I 
must,” said he, “* have time to deliberate.” 
And he claimed now that indulgence from 
the government, of which that noble lord 
was a member, which that noble lord 
had demanded for himself. Again, from 
the same eminent individual he would 
quote the following declaration; namely, 
that he “ must be fully satisfied that the 
proposed measure of relief contained nothing 
which should at all militate against the 
security of the Church and Constitution.” 
Further, he impeached the intended bill 
of the right hon. Secretary on the high 
authority of the illustrious duke from 
whom it proceeded—on the authority of 
no less a person than the head of his 
majesty’s government: he impeached it as 
being without any provision to guard 
against the danger, of which that illus- 
trious individual was himself peculiarly 
apprehensive ; at least, if they might judge 
from his recorded opinion, which was, 
that he “ had no doubt that if the Roman 
Catholics were once admitted to political 
power, they would endeavour to procure 
from the Protestant Established Church 
an immediate restoration of all the church 
property of which they had been stripped 
at the Reformation.” Now, considering 
the bill of which the right hon. Secretary 
had given them an outline, he could see 
no clause in it which would provide against 
that justly-dreaded calamity. The next 
of the opinions of the supporters of the 
Roman Catholic claims which he should 
quote would be that of a right hon. Secre- 
tary of no light authority on Irish affairs— 
a gentleman of great talent, and _pos- 
sessing an early, intimate, and extensive 
knowledge of Irish affairs. In the year 
1817, in the most unequivocal terms, he 
had declared his hostility to the demands 
of the Roman Catholics [cries of question !] 
He had more reasons than one for laying 
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these extracts before the House; and 
amongst those reasons one was, his wish 
to give the distinguished individuals in 
question an opportunity of explaining 
their former sentiments, and of reconciling 
them with their present opinions, so as in 
some degree to satisfy the people, that 
they had not been brought wilfully into 
the present awful dilemma. The right 
hon. gentleman had said, in the year 1819, 
“Do you think that when the Roman 
Catholics come into power, they will 
not aspire to establish the supremacy of 
their Church?” Now, the Catholic of 
1829, was not much changed from the 
Catholic of 1819; and surely if it was dan- 
gerous then to admit them to political 
power, there was nothing in their cha- 
racter which justified their present ad- 
mission. It was then the opinion of that 
right hon. gentleman, that the Roman 
Catholics, once in possession of political 
power, would spare no exertion to restore 
their church to its ancient splendour, and 
he had done nothing since to show that 
circumstances had changed their senti- 
ments, or abated their zeal, or diminished 
their hostility to the Established Church, 
and to the constitution, as settled at 
the Revolution. Indeed, that gentleman 
had admitted that, from the very nature of 
things, they could not proceed otherwise. 
Such, he acknowledged, would be his 
feelings could he place himself in their 
situation ; and yet the House was called 
on to admit Roman Catholics to the ple- 
nitude of political privilege, and without 
any provision that could be esteemed a 
security for the established church. In 
speaking of the dangers to the reformed 
religion with which the present measure 
was fraught, he by no means wished to 
have it understood that he designed to 
convey the slightest imputation upon the 
characters of such men as lord Gorman- 
ston or lord Fingal; but the body of 
the Roman Catholics were not composed 
of such men as these, and it was from the 
fanaticism of the great mass of that people 
that he apprehended danger. He was 
now told, that no danger would accrue 
from admitting the Roman Catholics to a 
full participation of power. The gen- 
tleman was proceeding to argue against 
that principle, when from the renewed 
disturbance in different parts of the House, 
he felt himself under the necessity of again 
entreating its attention, while he laid 
before them, not his own sentiments, but 





those of the right hon. Secretary for the 
Home Department, whose present opi- 
nions they were quite willing to attend to, 
but whose past opinions they wished to 
bury in oblivion. Over and over again 
that right hon. gentleman had told them, 
that the Roman Catholics would never 
rest satisfied with permitting the Protes- 
tant establishment to retain its present 
state of ascendancy. The right hon. gen- 
tleman then went on to say, that his 
apprehension was, that the Roman Catho- 
lics would advance step by step, until they 
should make their final stand in open hos- 
tility to the established church and to our 
Protestant constitution. Supposing at any 
time it should occur, that they should have 
a king who, though nominally Protestant, 
was secretly a Catholic—the consequence 
would be, that he would select a Catholic 
minister, who in his turn would select a 
party on whom he could rely, and gradu- 
ally make them amends for their long 
exclusion from the honours and privileges 
of the state. He begged to ask the right 
hon. gentleman whether he had seen a 
resolution of the Catholic Association ; 
and if he had, whether he supposed that 
the proposed measure was one which would 
tend to tranquillize Ireland ? On the 10th 
of December, last year, a resolution at the 
Catholic Association had been unanimously 
agreed to, ‘“‘ That the best security of the 
government was to be found in the happi- 
ness and freedom of the people; and that 
they were ready to give in return for eman- 
cipation, the security of their oaths of alle- 
giance; but at the same time they were 
bound to declare, that any conditions an- 
nexed to the restoration of their rights 
would only tend to the increase of the dan- 
ger.” There was also another resolution 
which had been unanimously passed by 
that nowself-dissolved, but, as he believed, 
latently-existing body, to the effect that 
any bill of emancipation, accompanied 
with an encroachment on the rights of the 
forty-shilling freeholder, ought to be re- 
sisted. The resolution went on to say, 
that in such a case every parish - would 
assemble and denounce an attack on the 
rights of men whose constitutional demands 
constituted their only crime. Now, he 
wished to know how the forty-shilling 
freeholders would feel, when they found 
that by this act their neighbours, who 
happened to be a little richer than them- 
selves, were elevated to a superior rank, 
He wished to put that to the consideration 
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of government, and to ask the House, 
whether the forty-shilling freeholders, on 
finding themselves deprived of their elec- 
tive esschine, would not use all their 
exertions to bully, intimidate, and force 
the 10/. freeholders to vote as they pleased ¢ 
He looked upon it, that England had 
been unfairly dealt with in this question. 
The country was not fairly represented ; 
and he dared the ministers to a dissolution. 
They knew they could not carry the mea- 
sure if the present parliament were to be 
dissolved. The parliament of 1826 had 
been elected with the understanding, that 
the cabinet was so constituted, that the 
Catholics would never come in. Confi- 
denee in the administration of lord Liver- 
pool was the basis of the parliament in 
1826; and he therefore contended, that a 
dissolution was the only fair way of arriv- 
ing at the sense of the country. 

Mr. Trant said, he had paid great atten- 
tion to the principles upon which the 
Roman Catholics were excluded from po- 
litical power : and those principles were so 
deeply rooted in his mind, that all the elo- 
quence of the right hon. Secretary’s four- 
hours’ speech had not been able to shake 


them. He wished to examine the arguments 


which his right hon. friend had advanced ; 
and, in the first place, with respect to his 
own peculiar situation, the House had 
been told, that his right hon. friend had 
felt his situation so peculiarly irksome, 
in having to advocate the Protestant cause 
almost alone in that House, that he had 
resolved to resign his office. Now, he did 
not think that the defence of the Protes- 
tant cause had been so entirely left in the 
hands of his right hon. friend as he seemed 
to suppose, though it certainly was true, 
that speaking was much more of a trade 
on the opposition side of the House than 
on the other [Cries of oh! oh! and laugh- 
ter]. At all events, during all the dis- 
cussions that he had witnessed on the 
question, there had been at least three 
speakers to one in favour of the Catholic 
claims. On one occasion, in the course 
of a former discussion, he had himself 
risen nine times, but could not obtain a 
hearing. Still, he could not see that the 
state of the cabinet was such as to call for 
the present measure; and he thought he 
was warranted in concluding, that his 
right hon. friend’s dilemma was not so 
well founded ashe had supposed. But his 
right hon. friend had said, that he would 
not have been able to haye carried any 





strong measure for the suppression of the 
Catholic Association. Now, he did not 
see how that could be. Would not all 
those who had voted against Catholic 
emancipation last year, have voted for 
the putting down of the Association, 
besides all those who were in office? He 
would then ask, what became of the plea 
of his right hon. friend, as to the extreme 
necessity arising out of a divided cabinet, 
and of an unmanageable House of Com- 
mons? For his own part, he could not see 
why his right hon. friend should haye 
deserted the cause of Protestantism. He 
did not intend to make use of one of his 
right hon. friend’s former speeches, which 
he had in his hand, and which he might 
almost say he had by heart. He must, 
however, be allowed to say, that it was a 
speech unanswerable, even by his right 
hon. friend himself; and by that speech 
his right hon. friend was so screwed—so 
nailed down—to the anti-Catholic cause, 
that he defied him to make a reply. He 
conceived all securities to be mere delu- 
sions, calculated to postpone, but not to 
avert, the evils of concession ; and he was 
convinced, that if the government per- 
sisted in thus flying in the face of the 
people of this country, under the pretence 
of pacifying Ireland, they would inflame 
the Protestants of England into a much 
more dangerous discontent. The hon. 
member concluded by declaring, that if 
the Catholics must be represented, and if 
they must be admitted into parliament, 
he would say, let them have a parliament 
of their own in Ireland; for he would 
much rather consent to that—even if it 
went to the dissolution of the Union—than 
that Catholics should be permitted to sit 
in the parliament of England. 

Sir Robert H. Inglis rose and said :— 
Sir; the difficulty which I have frequently 
felt in addressing the House on the present 
question is. considerably increased when I 
have to oppose those with whom I have 
formerly acted, and particularly the repre- 
sentative of his majesty’s government, my 
right hon. friend, as I still call him, when 
I recollect the respect which I have so 
long felt for him, and the good will which 
I believe he has so long entertained to- 
wards me. 

The question is no longer brought for- 
wards as one of right, and of principle; 
——but is urged upon us as a question of 
expediency only :—and, as my right hon. 
friend states that he retains his opinions 
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as to the dangers of concession, the expe- 
diency to which he yields ought to be 
shown by him to be so strong as to 
amount almost to actual necessity. No- 
thing but a state of things, the difficulty 
and danger of which amounted very 
nearly to necessity, could have justified 
the government in the extraordinary 
change of their policy on the great ques- 
tion which has so long been before us. 
The reasons for that change are founded, 
according to the right hon. gentleman, on 
the state of Ireland, the state of the 
Cabinet, and the state of the Parliament. 
With respect to the first point, I contend, 
that the state of Ireland not only does not 
present to us any new features, but that it 
has not been occasioned by the Penal- 
laws against the Roman Catholics, and 


remedies what they may, they ought not 
to be sought by breaking in upon the 
constitution of 1688.—When I use that 
phrase, let me say at once, in reference to 
a challenge of the noble lord, the member 
for Yorkshire, the other night, that I do 
not mean that the constitution was created 
in that year; but, that it was in that 
year consolidated and secured; and 
that no fundamental change, involving 
any principle then established, has ‘since 
that time been made: I contend, then, 
that his majesty’s government, before they 
hazard such a measure, ought to show, not 
merely that the evils of Ireland are greater 
than they have ever: been before, but that 
they have themselves tried unsuccess- 
fully every other remedy. Now, first as to 
the proof of the increase of the evils of 





cannot, therefore, be amended by a repeal | Ireland:—what is the case brought for- 
of those laws. I would appeal to my right | ward by the right hon. gentleman on a 
hon. and learned friend, the member for former night?—Why, that, such is the 
Knaresborough, so intimately acquainted | state of excitement between the two par- 
with all history, whether in the earliest | ties in Ireland, that Mr. A. cannot get his 
native chronicles of Ireland, there is not , potatoes dug, and that Mr. B. cannot get 
found the same uniform scene of social , his peats stacked ;—and is it for such evils, 
misery, and political dissension, which | brought forward in the House of Com- 
have characterised that country in our, mons as forming part of the justification 
own times. I appeal to every man ac- | of his majesty’s government on the intro- 
quainted even moderately with Irish | duction of the present bill, that the Pro- 

testant constitution is to be changed ?— 


history in any age, whether the same | 
unvarying picture which we now behold, ; Then, what is the proof that any of the 
has not always presented itself. Long | ordinary remedies have been tried, and 
before the civil disabilities, or the Penal , have failed ? 
laws, long before the Reformation, long | But then, says the right hon. gentleman, 
before an Englishman had landed in there is the evil of a Cabinet continually 
Ireland, this state of things existed there. | divided upon this question. Sir, I cannot 
This turbulence, whatever be its temporary | help asking—why, if this be an evil, the 
designation, has always existed, from the | right hon. gentleman did not try to bring 
first days of Irish annals to the days of | his colleagues over to his conduct, rather 
our own memory ;—to the Peep-of-Day | than yield himself to theirs? There 
Boys, the White Boys, Hearts of Steel, | might be a delicacy in the proposal, if he 
Defenders, United Irishmen, or to Cap- | had asked them to change their opinions ; 
tain Rock ;—1 am authorised, then, in the but as he tells us that he retains his own 
assertion, that evils which existed before | opinions as to the dangers of concession, 
the Roman Catholics were excluded from | he might surely have asked his colleagues 
parliament, evils which are not proved to | to suspend their opinions, and to concur 
have arisen from their civil disabilities, | with him in the formation of a cabinet 
because they are found to have preceded | united against concession; instead of 
them, will not be relieved by any of the | suspending his own opinions, and 
remedies now proposed. | joining them in a cabinet united for 
The right hon. gentleman asks us, what | concession. Surely my right hon. and 
other remedy, then, can the opponents of | gallant friend, the Secretary of State 
Roman Catholic emancipation propose | for the colonies, was not so deeply 
for such a state of things? To this I | pledged to the Roman Catholic claims, as 
answer, first, that firmness would have | the right hon. gentleman and the chan- 
prevented some of the evils of the present |cellor of the Exchequer were pledged 
day, and would even now prevent their | against them. So far, therefore, the right 
exasperation ; and secondly, that, be those | hon. gentleman needed not to have despair- 











ed of forming a cabinet in union with his 
own opinions : so far, if the evil be one of 
any weight, he needed not to have changed 
his own course: he needed not to have 
struck the colours, under which he so long 
fought; and under which he might still 
have rallied such a force of public opinion, 
as would have ensured the triumph of any 
cause, of which he had continued to be the 
leader. But, says the right hon. gentleman, 
look at the state of parliament, and the 
continued collision between the two Houses. 
On the first point, I will only say, that 
his enumeration of the majorities appears 
to me to be erroneous, and the conclusion 
which he draws from that enumeration to 
be consequently unfounded; since, in 
1813, I think the majority was 129; 
whereas in 1828, it had decreased to 6: 
and I have not the least doubt but that an 
appeal to the people on this particular 
question, would have ensured such a re- 
turn to this House as would have given 
confidence to the most timid minister. 

The right hon. gentleman said ;—You 
have only the alternative of civil war, if you 
refuse to pass the present bill. Sir, I deny 
the alternative: the utmost which I will 
admit is this, that you have the choice be- 
tween the chance of an insurrection to-day, 
and the higher, far higher chance, almost 
the certainty, of a civil war to-morrow. 
At the utmost, you only postpone the evil 
day, as my hon. friend, the member for 
Dorsetshire, has well stated ; and it is for 
the right hon. gentleman and the House 
to consider under what different circum- 
stances the attack would be resisted now, 
than it will be hereafter, when you have 
armed the Roman Catholics, and alienated 
and abandoned the Protestants. Ido not 
underrate the horrors of insurrection or of 
civil war. He does not deserve the name 
of man, of Englishman, or of Christian, 
who can look with indifference on war 
without horror; on civil war; without un- 
mingled bitterness at civil war among 
our own Christian fellow-subjects ;—but 
I repeat it ; civil war is not the alternative 
to which we are forced; firmness would 
have prevented many of the present evils, 
and firmness even now would remedy 
many of them. 

Sir, the right hon. gentleman has fear- 
fully erred in not relying on the aid and 
force which he might have derived from 
the people in the maintenance of their con- 
stitution. I do not accuse him or his 
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to their principles ; I do not underrate the 
sacrifices— I, at least, am not the person 
to underrate the sacrifices—which the 
right hon. gentleman has made to give 
effect to his new policy. I admit those 
sacrifices fully: but I complain that his 
majesty’s government have yielded need- 
lessly and fatally to intimidation; that 
they have not had that confidence in 
themselves, which we had in them; that 
they did not, as statesmen, measure the 
force and progress of public opinion ; that 
they have grossly miscalculated their own 
strength, and the spirit with which the 
people would have supported them in the 
defence of the sacred cause committed to 
them. The noble duke, unrivalled as he 
is, and, above all men successful in direc- 
ting the energies of brute force, has never 
learned to calculate the powers and the 
resistance of opinion. He is not aware of 
the rising—still rising—force of public 
opinion, against which he has arrayed 
himself,when he recommended to theCrown 
measures hostile alike to the principles 
of the constitution, and to the wishes and 
feelings and sentiments of an immense 
majority of the people of England. 

We are asked, after all, what is the 
danger which we apprehend from conces- 
sion; whatharm can a few Roman Catho- 
lics do here, or in the other House ? Sir, 
a few men well compacted, have done 
much even here; and will do much more 
when united by such a principle as the 
religion of the church of Rome. And who 
is to limit the number of Roman Catholics 
to be admitted to the other House? The 
hon. member for Durham (Mr. M. A. Tay- 
lor) said yesterday, that the utmost num- 
ber of Roman Catholic peers is only five 
or six, and asked, what injury to our in- 
stitutions can that number effect? I ask 
again, what security is there, that a Roman 
Catholic minister from principle, or a Pro- 
testant from ambition, may not create as 
many Roman Catholic peers as may enable 
him to carry any measure ? 

Sir, we have been often told, and shall 
be told again, that gratitude to the Roman 
Catholics for supplying our fleets and 
armies, ought to induce us to admit them 
to civil power. I do not perceive the con- 
nexion, or admit the argument :—if the 
Roman Catholics furnish the best materials 
of our public forces, they have now at 
any rate, and have had for many years, 
the best and most appropriate rewards ; 
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from a private, rise, unchecked by any 

laws, to the very highest rank of the mili- 

tary profession. But I contend, that, 

while in thus engaging in the duties, and 

enjoying the honours of the army and the 

navy, they are ministering to the strength 

and energy of the whole empire, they are 

not thereby better fitted to legislate for 

other interests to which they are necessa- 

rily hostile, and to be intrusted with the 
concerns of our Protestant church. In 
their own sphere, they are sources of 
strength and prosperity: but the case is 
very different, if to an element so uncon- 
genial with our own, we give political 
power: just as milk, the most nutritive 
substance which we can take, received as 
food into the system, sustains the whole ; 
but infused, even one drop, into the blood- 
vessels of the constitution, its taint is fatal. 
The moment that one RomanCatholicenters 
this House, and thus destroys the essential 
purity and Protestantism of our legisla- 
ture, that moment is the commencement of 
a system, which will soon terminate in 
realizing all those evils, which the right hon. 
gentleman himself has so often foretold as 
the consequencesof concession: the danger 
may not be to-day, or to-morrow; buta 
very few years will see the destruction, or, 
at least, the irreparable injury, of the 
church in Ireland, if not of our own still 
nearer interests here ;—these evils are the 
subject of the just apprehensions of the 
people of England, who have approached 
this House in such numbers, urging us to 
pause before we inflict them; but these 
evils will even now, ifunhappily we should 
disregard the prayers of the petitioners, 
be still, I trust, averted by the interposi- 
tion of that hand, to which the people 
look with mcreasing hope and confidence. 
Sir George Murray said:-—Sir; If ever 

it had happened to me before, at any time, 
to have delivered my sentiments in this 
House upon the Catholic question, I should 
deem it proper again to do so upon the 
present occasion. i should deem it right 
to do so even as an individual member of 
the House, and still more proper and more 
necessary, standing here, as 1 do, in the 
- Capacity of a minister of the Crown. So 
strongly, indeed, am I convinced of that 
necessity, that I think I should be acting 
inconsistently with my duty, if I failed now 
to express fully to the House, the opinions 
I entertain upon this most important and 
most vital question to the interests of the 
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more obvious, when I state, that I have 
never before taken any part in the discus- 
sions which have occurred upon this ques- 
tion; and have never, at any time, given 
a vote upon it. 

The first occasion on which I had it in 
my power to give a vote, connected in any 
manner with the affairs of the Catholics, 
was in the session of 1825. On that oc- 
casion, I voted for the suppression of the 
Catholic Association. 1 did so, because 
I was convinced—and I still entertain the 
same conviction—that the existence of 
such an Association, no matter whether 
composed of Roman Catholics or of Pro- 
testants, was incompatible with the exer- 
cise of the just authority of the govern- 
ment, in any country whatever. I have 
again given my vote, in the present session, 
for the suppression of the Association, on 
the same grounds ; but with this additional 
motive, that I conceive that nothing could 
more impede, or more prejudice, the dis- 
cussions about to take place in parliament 
on the recommendation of the Crown, and 
calculated to produce such important 
benefits to the state, than the existence, at 
the same time, of the Catholic Association. 
But, although I gave my vote, in the ses- 
sion of 1825, for putting down the Asso- 
ciation, I took no part in the subsequent 
debates upon the Catholic question. I 
had, indeed, a strong feeling of the justice 
of the claims of the Catholics; but I found 
the question surrounded with so many 
difficulties, and saw so little prospect of 
the opposite parties being able to come to 
any satisfactory understanding upon it, 
that I thought it better to abstain from 
taking any part in a discussion, in which 
neither my voice nor my vote was likely to 
be productive of public advantage. 

Soon after the period to which I have 
alluded, I had the honour to be appointed 
to the military command in Ireland. This 
appointment placed me in a situation to 
observe more closely the state of things in 
that country; andhaving been called upon, 
in the absence of the Lord-lieutenant, to 
fill, for a time, the office of one of the 
lords justices, the civil affairs of Ireland 
came under my notice, in addition to those 
connected with my appointment as com- 
mander of the troops. The result of my 
observations in this double capacity was, 
a thorough conviction, that the country 
had arrived at a state in which it was im- 
possible that it could remain, and that it 
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eral should move forward into a 
ifferent system, or that it should trace 
back the steps which it had thus far pur- 
sued. I say, it was impossible for things 
to remain as they were; for all the con- 
nexions of society were loosened, and all 
the bonds by which it is linked together 
were every moment in danger of being 
broken. But I saw also, that.it was not 
possible to go back, and be able to retain 
at the same time any system which could 
merit the name of civil society. I knew, 
indeed, that a frame of society could be 
formed upon different principles, that a 
frame of society could be formed, founded 
upon penal statutes, and upheld by the 
sword and by the bayonet ; but I knew that 
such a frame of society could not have the 
slightest analogy with the British constitu- 
tion. 

Having mentioned the British constitu- 
tion, I must beg leave to make a few 
remarks, in reply to the observations of 
those who have asserted that we are now 
about to destroy it. The opinions which 
those gentlemen entertain with regard to 
the British constitution, are very different 
from mine. They seem to think, that the 
great principle of the constitution is, the 
principle of exclusion; but I think, on the 
contrary, that the great principle of the 
British constitution is, the diffusion to 
every class of the community of all those 
blessings which it is so well formed to 
bestow. Those gentlemen maintain, that 
the measures now proposed to be brought 
forward by his majesty’s government, will 
be an infringement of the constitution ; 
but my view of the matter is, that exclu- 
sion is itself an infringement upon the true 
spirit of the constitution, to the extent to 
which it goes. But these gentlemen 
would date the constitution only from the 
year 1688, whilst to me it appears, that 
its origin is to be traced to a period 
much more remote. I am most willing, 
indeed, to admit, that at the period of the 
Revolution, the best principles of the 
constitution were successfully asserted, 
upheld, and amended. I am most willing 
to admit, that improvements and orna- 
ments were then, indeed, added to the 
structure, but its deepest and its broadest 
foundations were laid at a more ancient 
date; and let it be remembered, that they 
were laid by Catholic hands, and cemented 
with Catholic blood. 

It has been argued by the hon. baronet 
who spoke last, that by looking into the 
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remotest periods of her history, we shall 
find that Ireland was then a prey to inter- 
nal disturbance, that we may trace the 
like disturbances through every age, and 
that they still continue; and hence m 

hon. friend has concluded, that these dis- 
turbances must for ever continue. We 
are to infer, then, from his statements, that 
discord is to be the perpetual destiny of 
Ireland, in all the future, as it has been in 
all the past periods of her existence. Is 
it that there is something peculiar in the 
climate of Ireland? or is it that there is 
something peculiar in the character of her 
brave and generous people, which is to 
render that country for ever impregnable 
to improvement? I am incapable of dis- 
covering anything which should for ever 
preclude Ireland from the possession of 
that tranquillity and civilization which 
England has so long enjoyed. I can see 
nothing which should prevent Ireland from 
following in the footsteps of my own coun- 
try (Scotland), which has made within the 
last fifty years such rapid advances in all 
the branches of improvement and of civil- 
ization. As far as my opportunities of ob- 


. servation have enabled me to judge, during 


the period of my services in Ireland, I am 
convinced, that there is no nation more 
capable than the Irish of advancing in arts 
and in sciences; and of carrying to their 
utmost extent the improvements connected 
with agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce. It requires only the encourage- 
ment of a better system of policy, and of a 
liberal government, to afford to Ireland 
the opportunity of realizing all these ad- 
vantages, and that, too, in a degree, of 
which the hon. baronet has perhaps not 
yet formed any conception. 

Allusion has been made to the evil of a 
divided cabinet, as if that, indeed, had been 
the main evil to be cured; and the hon. 
baronet has asked, why my right hon. 
friend beside me has not sought to bring 
over some of his colleagues to the opinions 
entertained by himself, rather than alter 
his own line of conduct in conformity to 
theirs. My right hon. friend has given 
sufficient evidence to-night of the powers 
which he has at hiscommand to persuade: 
but the real evil was not the division of 
the cabinet, the real evil was in the con- 
dition of Ireland; and the change which 
my right hon. friend has made not so much, 
perhaps, in his private opinion, as in thé 
line of his public conduct, was the best 
and the only remedy. For my own part, I 
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rejoice in that change, for several reasons, 
I rejoice in it, because the sincere appli- 
cation of the extensive knowledge and the 
powerful abilities of my right hon. friend to 
the advancement of the measure, gives me 
the best pledge I can have for its success. 
But I rejoice in it also, because, to those 
who are most apprehensive as to the con- 
sequences of the propcsed measure, the 
known opinions and the past conduct of 
my right hon. friend, give the best security 
that those interests and those establish- 
ments, for which they express most alarm, 
will be effectually protected. Of this, in- 
deed, I trust they will find that they have 
a pledge in every member of the goyern- 
ment; that pledge is, however, most 
conspicuous in my right hon. friend. But, 
the truth is, that the dangers to be ap- 
prehended, are to be apprehended from the 
condition in which our Catholic fellow- 
subjects are placed; and those dangers 
will best be guarded against, by extending 
to them an act of liberality and of jus- 
tice, 

The hon. baronet has alluded to the 
noble duke at the head of the adminis- 
tration, and to the force which he has been 
most accustomed to wield, and which the 
hon. baronet has designated as the “ brute 
force” of the country; a term intended to 
intimate, no doubt, what is the character- 
istic of the military profession. For my 
own part, I can ouly say, that I shall al- 
ways deem it an honour to have devoted 
to that profession the greater part of my 
life. It is from it that I have derived those 
liberal sentiments which I hope I possess. 
For in the army there are no distinctions, 
no differences on account of religion. It 
is in civil society only that I have found 
such differences prevail. In the army, the 
Catholic and the Protestant soldiers dwell 
in harmony in the same tent; they march 
in the same ranks; they mount together 
the same breach; and the only compe- 
tition which is known between them, is, 
the competition of emulation to excel in 
courage, and in fidelity to their country. 
And if they fall together in the same field, 
they are laid together in the same grave; 
leaving behind them the same feelings of 
regret in the breasts of their surviving 
comrades; and carrying with them to 
another world, the same hopes in their 
common Redeemer. This is the character 
of the army with reference to the points 
which we have now been discussing ; this 
is the character which my experience 











justifies me in giving of it; and this is, I 
trust, a sufficient reply to the imputation 
conveyed by the expression of the hon. 
baronet, that “ brute force” is its predomi- 
nant principle. Why is it that, in. civil 
society, the same spirit of peace and of har- 
mony is not to be found? Why is it that 
men of different religious persuasions live 
in harmony under military authorities ; 
but that under the civil magistrates, and, 
I lament to say, even under those who 
should be the ministers of peace, fellow- 
citizens are arrayed against one another, 
and are roused to mortal combat ? 

_ That the government has been in- 
fluenced by intimidation has been a favour- 
ite topic with some of those hon. members 
who are most opposed to its present mea- 
sures. I ask, Sir, by what intimidation ? 
Has it been by the Catholic Association, and 
by the numerous but unarmed multitudes 
who have been influenced by its speeches, 
or swayed byits power? I have seen that 
power when I commanded the army in 
Ireland, and 1 deemed that the power of 
the Catholic Association was as nothing, 
when measured against the power of the 
State. But there was indeed another 
source of intimidation, of an intimidation 
against which no army, however brave and 
however numerous, can be an effectual 
protection. I mean the intimidation re- 
sulting from a well-grounded apprehension, 
that the bonds of society might at any mo- 
ment be broken by the collision of hostile 
parties, who stood ready for mutual de- 
struction. The intimidation that must re- 
sult from the certainty that when such a 
state of things should arise, the gratifica- 
tion of private revenge, and the perpetra- 
tion of private outrages, were evils which 
no military power could prevent, and no 
force of the government would be able to 
control. Another danger was to be 
found, in the willingness supposed to exist 
in one of these hostile parties, to provoke 
their opponents to actual combat; and but 
a little call was required to be made upon 
their courage for such an attempt, for they 
were themselves arrayed and armed; they 
were certain that in such a conjuncture, 
the power of the state would be constrained 
to give them all its support, and they 
knew that the combat would be with un- 
armed multitudes, who could only crouch 
and be slaughtered. But what is the ob- 
ject of civil society? for what do govern 
ments exist? It is not to side with one 
portion of the people, to oppress and to 
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destroy the other; it is for the peace, and 
for the protection of the whole. For my 
part, I can see no objection to the present 
measure ; on the contrary, [hail itas abond 
of Union, and as a pledge of security; and 
I regard it as the most certain means of 
confirming the tranquillity, of increasing 
the prosperity, and of extending the power 
of the empire. ‘ 

Lord Milton observed, that after the 
eloquent and convincing speech of the 
right hon. baronet, it might seem pre- 
sumption in him to offer any observations 
to the House. But with the sentiments in 
regard tothis subject which he entertained, 
and had long entertained, he felt that it 
might be considered a species of ingrati- 
tude to the right hon. Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, and to the go- 
vernment by whom this great measure was 
brought forward, if he did not rise to ex- 
press his grateful thanks, not merely for 
the measure itself, but for the manner in 
which the boon had been conferred. If 
there were one single point on which he 
desired not to be considered as concluded, 
and on which he desired to reserve to him- 
self the right of further deliberation, still 
he should be ungrateful if he did not ex-. 
press his cordial and entire approbation of 
the measure. He admired its simplicity; 
it was one of the attributes of wisdom to 
be simple [a laugh]; simplicity was one of 
the greatest attributes of plans which had 
in view the attainment of great ends. It 
had always appeared to him, that there 
was something in circuitous and compli- 
cated contrivances unsuited to individuals 
of great understanding. The hon. baronet, 
the member for the University of Oxford, 
had made ita matter of charge against 
the measure proposed by his majesty’s 
ministers, that it was inconsistent with the 
constitution, as fixed at the Revolution in 
1688. But he agreed with the right hon. 
and gallant officer who spoke last, that 
we were not to look for the constitution to 
the year 1688. That measure was the 
result of a great struggle happily con- 
cluded, which secured their rights to the 
people: but the constitution was of much 
more ancient date. He should be sorry if 
any measure he advocated was inconsistent 
with the constitution of 1688 ; butif the hon. 
baronet would search the Bill of Rights, he 
would find nothing there of this Protestant 
exclusive system. The Protestant supre- 
macy was, he knew, a part of the Bill of 
Rights; but there were other provisions 
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likewise. Did the hon. baronet say, that 
the constitution was impaired because 
Roman Catholics had the use of arms? 
He would remind him that one of the 
clauses of the Bill of Rights prohibited 
Papists from having arms. Yet no one 
would say that the placing arms in the 
hands of Papists was inconsistent with the 
constitution. The law which excluded the 
Catholics from parliament was a temporary 
measure, and never intended to be per- 
petual. He had said last night, that what 
was called the present constitution took its 
date, not from 1688, but from 1678. 
Historical references to the circumstances 
under which the laws at that period passed, 
bore him out in this assertion. That Act 
was passed by a House of Commons 
reeking with phrenzy, at the perjuries of 
Titus Oates. It was passed for the purpose 
of preventing a Popish successor ascending 
the throne, whose principles were hostile 
to the spirit of the British Constitution. 
It was not so much for the purpose of ex- 
cluding Catholics generally and_per- 
manently, as for the object of preventing 
a Popish successor to the throne. The 
Test-act was passed in 1672, and it pro- 
fessed to exclude Catholics from Parlia- 
ment and Corporations. It was aimed at 
the duke of York, who was known to be a 
Roman Catholic. The noble lord pro- 
ceeded to advert to the statutes which 
were passed to defeat the succession of the 
duke of York, and to obstruct the designs 
of Charles 2nd. who was known to be in a 
secret alliance with France for the de- 
struction of the United Provinces, and for 
the establishment of the Catholic religion 
in this country; from which he inferred 
the well-grounded deduction, that those 
laws were passed by the people against 
the Stuarts, the whole of whose career in 
this country was one continued opposition 
and hostility to civil liberty. Under these 
feelings it was, that all the laws against the 
Papists were passed. He could not, there- 
fore, bear to hear it asserted that it was 
contrary to the constitution of 1688 to 
open the two Houses of parliament to Catho- 
lics. Then thehon. baronet, and those who 
were of his school, were pleased to say, 
that the Roman Catholics were hostile to 
the liberties of England, and therefore 
ought not to be admitted into parliament. 
Now, he should be disposed to give credit 
to them for this discovery; but that he 
had observed, that they had not given the 
benefit of their support to other dissenting 
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sects, who were not liable to this reproach : | minutes, during which considerable con- 
take the Independents, for example, who, , fusion prevailed, lord Tullamore moved 
in the worst of times had respected the | 


rights of civil liberty. When, therefore, 
he found the hon. baronet arrayed against 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation acts, 
for the relief of the Protestant Dissenters, 


the hon. baronet must forgive him if he | 


suspected that he was actuated by other 
feelings than a desire to defend the civil 
liberties of the country. It had been 


argued by the hon. baronet, as if the ad- | 


mission of a single Catholic into that 
House was to operate like a drop of acid 


! 


in a cup of milk; that the constitution | 


would then be completely annihilated ; 
that the Church of England, or, if not the 
Church of England, the Church of Ireland, 
would then be overturned. If hon. mem- 
bers would indulge in ideas so truly ridi- 
culous, as that the admission of a single 
Roman Catholic would destroy the whole 
church establishment of Ireland, they 
must not be surprised if sober men refused 
to give credence to such notions. So far 
from the constitution receiving any injury 
from this measure, it appeared to him, that 
it would derive great benefit from it. The 
English constitution was not nade for ex- 
clusion. It was the sentiment of that great 
statesman and orator, Mr. Burke, that 
either exclusion would destroy the con- 
stitution, or the constitution would destroy 
exclusion. For himself, he rejoiced, that 
the constitution would destroy exclusion. 


‘Would, said the noble lord, that we had 


that great statesman and philosopher now 
in this House, would that he could see, in 
this measure, the fulfilment of his wishes, 
would that we could recall those other 
great men who had laboured so earnestly 
in this cause, that they might enjoy the 
triumph of this night, more particularly a 
right hon. friend of his (Mr. Grattan) who, 
the last time he opened his lips in that 
House, expressed himself so ably and so 
eloquently on this all important subject, 
and to whom the measure now proposed 
would have afforded unspeakable delight. 
He would not trespass further on the time 
of the House, but conclude with again 
thanking his majesty’s ministers, and par- 
ticularly the right hon. Secretary, not 
merely for the measure before the House, 
but for the manner in which it was to be 
carried into effect. 

As soon asthe noble lord sat down, there 
were loud cries of ‘ Adjourn, adjourn,” 
and ‘ Go on, goon.” At length, after some 
VOL. XX. 








the Adjournment of the debate till to- 
morrow, which was agreed to. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, March 6. 
Roman Catrnoniic CLiaims — Peti- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINstT.| The Bishop 


of Gloucester presented a petition against 
Concession to the Roman Catholics, from 


| the Provost and Fellows of the royal col- 


lege of Eton, a body which was highly 
respected, and well known to their lord- 
ships. 

' Lord King said, he was not at all sur- 
prised at this petition from Eton, seeing 
that one of the fellowsofthe royal college had 
lately preached a sermon in which he was 
pleased to use these words, to. which he 
begged the attention of their lordships, 
leaving them to judge whether it was fit 
that such doctrines should be held out to 
the youth of this country :—‘ Romish 
principles are fast creeping in upon us, 
and if not opposed they will undermine 
and ruin us in church and state. Stand 
up, therefore, my brethren,”—he had bet- 
ter have said my boys,—‘and support 
those laws which our government intend to 
abandon.” ‘This was the sort of political 
instruction which the young gentlemen of 
Eton received from the pulpit. 

The Bishop of Gloucester supposed that 
the noble lord stated this upon authority, 
but, for himself, this was the first time he 
had heard of such a sermon. 

Lord Torrington, in presenting a peti- 
tion in favour of the Catholic ciaims, said, 
he had been last night called to order, he 
did not think very correctly, for stating 
how a certain petition against the Catholic 
claims had been got up. The petition 
which he held in his hand furnished him 
with an opportunity of giving that ex- 
planation to their lordships. He had 
investigated the mode in which it had 
been got up. He had taken with him a 
respectable man, who was of a different 
opinion to himself, and had put certain 
questions to the persons who had signed 
the petition. He asked some if they 
signed it themselves? They said no,— 
that the clergyman’s servant had signed it 
for them. Heasked some of them, whether 
they knew the purport of the petition, and 
they said they were told that it was somé- 
thing about the Romanists, who, if they 
2D 














got the upper hand, would fry the Protes- 
tants over faggots. He asked them where 
they got this notion, and they showed him 
a picture of two Protestants being fried 
over faggots by the cruel and inhuman 
Catholics. He turned to one man and 
asked him, why he had signed the petition. 
The man answered that he had not signed 
it; but that his wife had said that she 
was sure he was against the Romanists, 
and so signed it for him. This woman 
had also signed for her son, a lad of thir- 
teen years of age. He had found, also, 
that a great part of these petitioners were 
children. Now, the clergyman of the 
parish was one of the most amiable men 
possible, and so kind and charitable to the 
poor, that he believed his parishioners 
would renounce their salvation if he were 
to ask them. Their lordships would see, 
therefore, of what value the petition was. 
He was perfectly convinced that, generally 
speaking, the yeomen of the country knew 
nothing and cared nothing about the Ro- 
man Catholics. 

The Marquisof Bute said, he had to pre- 
sent a petition from Cardiff. The petitioners 


expressed great satisfaction at his majesty’s: 


gracious recommendation, that the claims 
of the Catholics should be taken into con- 
sideration; and they also expressed the 
most entire confidence that this recom- 
mendation would be carried into effect. 
He heartily concurred in the sentiments of 
the petitioners, among whom were several 
magistrates and clergymen of the establish- 
ed church. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells presented 
a petition against concession from the 
parish of Sherwood, in the county of 
Somerset. 

Lord King said, that this petition might 
be called the prayer of the ghosts of the 
victims of the cruel judge Jefferies, as this 
was one of the parishes in which he had 
exercised his authority, and the petitioners 
had accordingly dwelt upon the fate of 
the unhappy persons who had suffered by 
him. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells ac- 
knowledged that they had done so; and 
submitted, whether the cruelties of Jefferies 
were a good reason for granting an increase 
of power to the Roman Catholics. When 
he saw the noble lord coming forward in 
the way in which he so frequently did in 
that House, the vision of a former chancel- 
lor appeared before him, and said, or 
seemed tosay. [The right reverend prelate 
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here repeated a classical quotation, but the 
words of it were not distinguishable below 
the bar. It appeared to create much 
merriment among their lordships]. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 6, 


MINUTES. Lorp W11L114M RussB_1 informed the House, 
**that the Committee have determined, that DANriEL 
O‘CONNELL, esq. is duly elected a Knight of the Shire to 
serve in this present Parliament for the County of Clare: 
that the Petition of THomas MAuHon, esq. and others, did 
not appear to the said Committee to be frivolous or vexa- 
tious: that the opposition to the said Petition did not 
appear to the said Committee to be frivolous or vexatious.” 


Roman Catuotic Craims — Peti- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST. ] Sir E. Harvey, 
in presenting some petitions from different 
parts of Essex, against the Roman Catho- 
lic Claims, took occasion to say, that the 
bill intended to be introduced with respect 
to the Catholics, instead of being a mea- 
sure likely to conciliate all parties, was 
much worse than he could possibly have 
imagined, and he was therefore deter- 
mined to give his unqualified vote against 
it. 

Mr. W. Smith, presented petitions in 
favour of Roman Catholic emancipation, 
from sundry congregations of Dissenters. 
One of them, he said, was signed by twenty 
thousand persons. In stating that, how- 
ever, he was by no means disposed to say 
that too great attention ought to be paid 
to numbers, but only to adduce the fact in 
answer to those who insinuated that the dis- 
senters were unfavourable to the Catholic 
claims. As tonumbers, he was old enough 
to recollect the period when that House 
was threatened with a petition on the 
same subject as that at present agitated, 
with 120,000 signatures, The lamentable 
result of the agitation which took place at 
the period to which he alluded, was the 
loss of four or five hundred lives, and finally 
the confinement for insanity of the indivi- 
dual in whom the evil originated. This 
and many other occurrences of a similar 
nature, convinced him, that the uninformed 
classes of the people were perfectly in- 
capable of forming a sound judgment on 
such subjects. 

Mr. Pelham reprobated the disposition 
that seemed to exist in some quarters to 
deny the people their birthright, the right 
of petition; and asserted his conviction 
that there were many persons in the lower 
and middling classes as able judges of the 
blessings which the country derived from 
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the Protestant establishment as any other 
people in the kingdom. 

Mr. W. Smith observed, that if any 
man who heard the speech of the right hon. 
Secretary of State, last night could lay his 
hand on his heart and say, that the com- 
mon people were able to discuss the various 
topics which that speech embraced, he 
would immediately give up the point. 

Sir R. H. Inglis said, he rose to present 
to the House several petitions on this all- 
absorbing subject. They had heard it 
stated, by one of the first ministers of the 
Crown, that it was expedient to break in 
upon the constitution. He had also heard, 
with equal surprise, that the properest 
mode of ascertaining the opinion of the 
people was from the opinion of their repre- 
sentatives in that House. He allowed, 
that was one mode of ascertaining the 
opinion of the people; but, collecting that 
opinion from the exercise of the right of 
petitioning, was an equally valuable mode. 
Although the people at large might not be 
competent to the discussion of abstruse 
subjects, they were perfectly competent to 
judge of the value of blessings which they 
enjoyed, and which it was threatened to 
take fromthem. He trusted that the voice 
of the people would yet be heard. As it 
had been said, that an opposition would 
be made to presenting petitions, he trusted 
that those who had petitions to present 
would insist on their undoubted right to 
present them. The hon. baronet then 
presented a petition from the city of Bath, 
signed by five thousand eight hundred and 
six persons, which had been signed in thirty 
hours, and to which three thousand more 
names would have been attached had not 
the individuals previously signed other 
petitions. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge said, that as he had 
himself presented a petition from Bath, 
numerously signed, and as he was the 
representative of the county of Somerset, 
he begged to be allowed to say a few words. 
He was quite satisfied of the highly re- 
spectable character of the petition just 
presented ; and he was also quite satisfied, 
that the feelings of the people of Bath 
were decidedly hostile to the Catholic 
question, as it was now understood by 
them. He was likewise convinced, that a 
large majority of his constituents were 
adverse to the course at present recom- 
mended by his majesty’s government. At 
the same time he must add, that he be- 

lieved there existed much altered feeling 
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on the subject, though to what extent that 
alteration might have gone, he would not 
pretend to say, because he was not suffi- 
ciently informed respecting it. But this 
he would say, that he knew an altered 
feeling of the nature to which he had 
alluded did exist; and a counter peti- 
tion to that which had been presented by 
the hon. baronet—which counter petition 
had grown out of the altered feeling to 
which he had averted, and was most re- 
spectably signed—afforded sufficient proof 
of the truth of his assertion. He would 
not then state his opinions on the great 
question under the consideration of parlia- 
ment. He would do so in the course of 
the debates upon it. But he would now 
solemnly declare that he was no longer 
prepared to resist the adjustment of the 
question [hear, hear !]. 

Mr. Brownlow observed, that as a 
petition from Bath had been put into his 
hands, of a different character from that 
which had just been presented, the House 
would perhaps permit him to say a few 
words on the occasion. The petition 
which had been intrusted to him stated, 
that the petitioners had hitherto abstained 
from discussing the Catholic question, 
for fear of producing dissension and ill- 
will; but that, seeing that unjustifiable 
means were taking to alarm the country, 
they felt it to be their duty to approach 
parliament with the expression of an 
anxious wish that the civil disabilities un- 
der which the Catholics laboured might be 
repealed, as far as was consistent with the 
maintenance of the constitution and the 
safety of the empire. This petition was 
signed by nine clergymen, resident in 
Bath, four members of the corporation, 
forty officers of the army and navy, up- 
wards of a hundred tradesmen ; in allthree 
hundred and eight persons. 

Mr. Portman, on presenting three peti- 
tions from different places in Dorsetshire 
in favour of emancipation, congratulated 
the hon. member for the county of Somer- 
set on his change of opinion with respect 
to the Catholic question, which he 
was sure would afford satisfaction to a 
large portion of the hon. baronet’s con- 
stituents. 

Mr. Littleton presented a petition, signed 
by nine thousand of the inhabitants of 
Wolverhampton, praying that no further 
concessions might be granted to the Roman 
Catholics. Hecould, from personal know- 





ledge bear testimony to the great respect- 
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ability of the signatures attached to the 
petition ; and he was likewise bound in 
honour to declare, that it expressed the 
prevailing sentiment of the populous town 
and vicinity from which it proceeded. 
Having said this, he also felt it necessary 
to state, that the petition did not emanate 
from a public meeting, and that his hon. 
colleague was intrusted with another peti- 
tion of an opposite nature, from the same 
town, signed by two thousand persons, so 
that the present petition could not be 
said to represent the unanimous feeling 
of the inhabitants. The present petition 
prayed, that there might be no change in 
the constitution, and he agreed with the 
petitioners in their conclusion, but not in 
their reasoning ; for he never could bring 
himself to believe that the system of per- 
manent exclusion was any part of the con- 
stitution, any more than martial law was, 
although it had occasionally been found 
necessary to enforce it. He could not 
avoid congratulating the House and the 
country on the great measure propounded 
by government. The country had never 
possessed ministers more entitled to its 
confidence than the duke of Wellington 
and the right hon. Secretary for the Home 
Department. No reasonable person, he 
thought, could believe that those two in- 
dividuals would propose any measure 
which was inconsistent with the safety of 
the constitution in church and state. 
Although he might differ in opinion from 
his right hon. friend, with respect to one 
part of the measure which was detailed 
yesterday, he would refrain from giving 
expression to that variance of sentiment, 
lest it might counteract the advancement 
of the measure, which he approved as a 
whole, and which was not less calculated 
to reflect eternal glory on those who had 
introduced it, than to confer eternal 
benefit on the country at large, 

Sir J. Wrottesley said, he wished, for 
the first time, to offer a few words on this 
great question. His hon. colleague had 
rightly said, that the petition which he 
had presented did not express the unani- 
mous opinion of the town of Wol- 
verhampton. He had a counter petition 
to present from the same place, signed by 
two thousand, seven hundred and sixty most 
respectable individuals. The population of 
Wolverhampton amounted only to twenty- 
two thousand persons—-men, women, and 
children. How, out of that number, could 
nine thousand persons have been found com- 
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petent to form a judgment upon sucha ques- 
tion as the present ? He had been informed by 
those for whose veracity he could vouch, that 
the petition presented byhis hon. colleague 
had been signed by boys from 2 blue-coat 
school, and otherchildren. He stated this, 
because when honourable gentlemen called 
upon the House toform theirjudgment of the 
opinion of the people from their petitions, 
it became absolutely necessary to examine 
into the means by which those petitions 
were got up. He was himself convinced 
that the great majority of the enlightened 


part of the community were in favour of 


settling a question which had disturbed 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, for the 
last two hundred years: and he could 
not be induced to alter that opinion by 
petitions got up as that and many otier 
petitions had been got up. Why was not 
a public meeting called in Wolverhampton ? 
It was only stated in a hand-bill, that a 
petition against the Catholics was lying at 
a certain place for signatures. If a pub- 
lic meeting had been called, the question 
would have been discussed, and he was 
sure the result would not have been what 
it was. Another thing which deserved 
the severest reprobation was the attempt 
to create delusion by means of inflam- 
matory hand-bills. He had one in his 
hand which was circulated in the county 
which he represented. He would read 
three lines of it, and then ask the House 
if they thought it a fair representation of 
the measure submitted by government 
to the consideration of parliament.— 
‘‘ Britons, strike home! Defend the Con- 
stitution of 1688. Nosurrender! Fellow- 
countrymen, the constitution is betrayed ; 
the outworks have been surprised; the 
citadel is in peril; there is not a moment 
to be lost. To your tents, O Israel” 
What could be the object of such an ad- 
dress but to foment discord and to excite 
civil war ? 

Mr. Littleton said, there might have 
been some irregularity in the signing of 
the petition; but he must repeat, that it 
spoke the prevailing opinion of the in- 
habitants of Wolverhampton. The peti- 
tions of all parties, however adverse those 
petitions might be to his own feelings, he 
should always hold as being entitled to 
respect. 

Sir G. H. Smyth rose, to present several 
petitions from various parts of Essex, 
against further concessions to the Ca- 
tholics. The principal of these petitions 
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was from Colchester, and was signed by 
three thousand persons, He wished the right 
hon. Secretary for the Home Department 
had been in his place, because he felt 
it necessary to animadvert on his conduct. 
He felt impelled by a sense of public 
duty to reproach that right hon. gentleman 
with political apostacy. That might 
be considered a strong term, but he 
thought that after the right hon. gentle- 
man’s speéch of last night, he was justified 
in applying it to him. The right hon. 
gentleman had talked of not having been 
supported in that House in the battle 
which, until recently, he had been fighting 
against the Catholics, by those who enter- 
tained similar opinions to hisown. Butit was 
well known, that the body of country 
gentlemen, to which class he belonged, 
had not the ability to speak profoundly 
upon such subjects; besides that, it would 
be exceedingly inconvenient to the House 
if they were frequently to do so. As to 
the right hon. gentleman’s speech last 
night, it would have been an excellent one 
if it had been delivered by any body but 
himself. It would have been an excellent 
one, if it had been delivered by the late 
Mr. Canning. It began with cant, and 
false reasoning prevailed throughout. He 
had hitherto supported the right hon. 
gentleman because he had considered him 
a constitutional politician; but the right 
hon. gentleman had betrayed the con- 
fidence which had been reposed in him. 
Who would have believed last year, when 
the right hon. gentleman was the champion 
of the Protestant cause, that he would ever 
have recommended to the House such a 
measure as that which he had last night 
described ? He had not the vanity to sup- 
pose that he was able to argue the Catholic 
question with many of the hon. and learn- 
ed persons who surrounded him; but he 
would not yield to them in his knowledge 
of the Catholic character. It had hap- 
pened to him to receive part of his educa- 
tion in Catholic France, and in a seminary 
to which young Irish Catholics were sent 
to qualify themselves for the sacred pro- 
fession, He then formed an opinion of 
them, which had been matured by many 
years’ observation and reflection; namely, 
that they were intolerant and bigoted, and 
not to be trusted. Would any man tell 
him that the Catholics would be satisfied 
with equality ; or that they would be satis- 
fied until they obtained an ascendancy ? 
Every Catholic who was true to his religion 








was a bitter enemy to Protestantism. He 
might be called a bigot; but if it was be- 
cause he supported our church and 
constitution, he gloried in the appellation. 
He should give the strongest opposition in 
his power to the measure proposed by 
government, and if it passed he should 
not care how soon he ceased to be a mem- 
ber of that House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he did not rise to vindicate the eloquence 
or the argument of the speech made last 
night by his right hon. friend. He would 
trust those points to the general feeling of 
the House; he would trust them to the 
feelings of every one of what opinion 
soever; he would trust them tothe feelings 
of those who sat round his hon. friend ; 
he would trust them to the feelings of 
the hon. baronet himself, in his cooler 
moments. In saying that his right hon. 
friend’s speech would have done honour to 
Mr. Canning, his hon. friend had given 
the best possible testimony of the impres- 
sion which his right hon. friend’s speech 
had made on the House. What he rose 
for was, to assure his hon. friend, that if 
he conceived his right hon. friend intended 
to cast any imputation on him, or on other 
hon. members, for not having, on former 
occasions, addressed the House on the 
Catholic Question, he had quite misap- 
prehended his right hon. friend’s meaning. 
His right hon. friend’s object was merely 
to bring before the House a matter of fact. 
He stated this fact, not to impugn any 
one else, but to explain the position in 
which the question necessarily stood. 

Mr. W. Peel expressed a hope, that in 
the absence of his right hon. relative, he 
might be permitted to declare his perfect 
conviction, that he was actuated by mo- 
tives quite as pure as those of the hon. 
bart. When a man’sguiding principle was 
the good of his country, there was no in- 
consistency in supporting at one time 
measures which he had opposed at another 
time under different circumstances. What- 
ever might be said, he would not be be- 
trayed into personal reflections, in answer 
to a personal attack: for he thought that 
an indulgence in personalities always 
carried its own punishment along with it. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey expressed his de- 
cided opinion, that these petitions spoke 
the sentiments of the town, and neigh- 
bourhood of Colchester. It was not that 
his mind had not been made up, or that 
he had not paid ample attention to the 
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reasonings on each side of the question 
during the three parliaments in which he 
had had the honour of a seat in that 
House ; but he had felt satisfied that until 
the question was made a government one 
—until it was introduced to a united par- 
liament under the sanction of the Crown— 
there could be no hope of its passing suc- 
cessfully through the House. Now at 
length the question so presented itself; 
and, notwithstanding the great risk which 
he felt that he ran, of forfeiting the seat. 
which it was his good fortune to hold, and 
which he had made such great sacrifices 
to attain, setting upon it, as he did, a 
value commensurate to the honour which 
it conferred upon an individual so circum- 
stanced as he was—although he was con- 
scious that, by his present course, he in- 
curred the hazard of losingthat distinction— 
yet he felt that he should be abandoning 
his duty to his constituents and his country, 
if he were to yield to any such consider- 
ation, and to place himself in opposition 
to the momentary feelings of his consti- 
tuents, from an apprehension of their dis- 
approbation. He used the words ‘‘ momen- 
tary feelings,” because he felt convinced that 
within twelve months after the passing of 
the proposed measure, the majority of his 
constituents, now opposed to it, would find 
that they had acted under a delusion, and 
would feel rejoiced to find Ireland pacified, 
and the general interests of the empire 
consolidated and strengthened. There 
was only one other point upon which he 
wished to say a word or two. There was, 
in his mind, an immense difference between 
the Protestant religion and the Protestant 
establishment of the country. He felt 
quite satisfied that, so far as the Protestant 
religion was concerned, nothing would 
tend more to extend its influence than the 
total destruction of every sort of persecu- 
tion. Sure he was, and he threw it out as 
a cheering consolation to his constituents, 
that the proposed measure would have the 
effect of purifying the established church, 
by cleansing it of certain undue emolu- 
ments [hear, hear!]._ He considered that 
the removal of civil distinctions would 
tend to the consolidation of all Dissenters; 
and he was glad to have heard the right 
hon. Secretary of State, m the powerful 
and eloquent speech which he made last 
night, state that the Roman Catholics were 
to be placed upon the same footing as the 
Protestant Dissenters. He was also 
pleased to find that it was not attempted 





to purchase the Papal priesthood by a 
provision at the expense of the country. 
There would hereafter be but two parties 
in the country—the one those who thought 
that the church ought to remain with its 
present appendage of boundless emolu- 
ment, and the other consisting of the ad- 
vocates of the purity of the Protestant 
religion, and who thought that the interests 
of that religion were best to be promoted 
by the spread of its tenets. He threw out 
these suggestions for the advantage of the 
inhabitants of Colchester, who, he was 
convinced, would hereafter see reason to 
be well satisfied with the measures now 
introduced by the Government; but, even 
if he were to lose his seat, he should retire, 
not with the disgust felt by his hon. col- 
league, because his friends opposite had 
deserted him, but he should reflect that, 
although he forfeited the approbation of 
his constituents, he withdrew with the re- 
collection of having conscientiously endea- 
voured to discharge his duty. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he had not in- 
tended to trouble the House at the present 
stage of the measure, but some observations 
had been made, which he, as a member of 
the Protestant Church, and as an admirer 
of the measures brought forward by his 
majesty’s government, felt called upon, in 
both capacities, indignantly to repel. If 
the case were to go forth to the country 
in the shape in which it had been put by 
the hon. member for Colchester—and he 
observed the manner in which the argument 
had been received, not by those who were 
the wise and rational and liberal friends of 
the Protestant Church, but by those who, 
however they might be attached to the 
Church, viewed every thing with reference 
to the Catholic question, and who cheered 
the observation because they thought it a 
recognition of the principles of the friends 
of the cause—he must protest that he was 
a friend to the question, not upon the 
erounds upon which it was put by the hon. 
member for Colchester, but from totally 
opposite feelings and motives. If this 
measure were likely to endanger the Pro- 
testant church, or at all to trench upon its 
constitution, then he should think Catholic 
Emancipation a measure attended with 
danger. Its object was, to consolidate 
every well- wisher of the Church of England, 
and to take away from the number of its 
enemies many who were disposed to ap- 
prove of its opinions, but who felt a jea- 
lousy of it as being founded, as they con- 
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sider, in opposition to the rights, and | 


feelings, and claims and interests, of the 
Roman Catholics. He would not add 
another word except to declare that he 
was a friend to the Catholic question, and 
would rather that the hon. member for 
Colchester had reserved for his constitu- 
ents the benefit of his vote, or had per- 
severed in a consistent neutrality ; or even 
that he had opposed the measure, rather 
than have given it his support on grounds 
so delusive and mistaken, he would rather 
say, than insidious; because, if the ques- 
tion were to goto a division on the grounds 
stated by the hon. member for Colchester, 
there was not a friend to the Catholics on 
the Opposition side of the House, and, he 
hoped, not a friend to the established 
church on either side, who would not un- 
hesitatingly refuse his support to it. 

The Marquis of Chandos presented a 
petition from theclergy, gentry, merchants, 
manufacturers, and other inhabitants of 
Glasgow, against Emancipation. It was 
signed by upwards of thirty thousand 
persons. The petitioners expressed their 
alarm at the dangerous tendency of the 
proposed measures, and complained that 
they would be an infraction of the act of 
Union with Scotland. The noble lord ob- 
served, that he could never consent to the 
proposed measures, for he considered that 
they would not only break in upon, but 
overthrow the constitution. He had heard 
the statement of his right hon. friend last 
night, and he considered that his propo- 
sitions went entirely too far; at the same 
time he gave him credit for the sincerity 
of his sentiments, and claimed the same 
for his own. Much stress had been laid 
on the fears said to arise from the state of 
feeling in Ireland; but he thought that 
that had been a good deal exaggerated. 
A great deal of it had been caused by the 


agitations of interested individuals, who ! 


had forced almost into rebellion a popula- 
tion which was otherwise disposed to be 
loyal and obedient. Differing so widely 
from the views taken on this subject by 
his right hon. friend, he would take every 
occasion which presented itself of opposing 
them; and he did not yet despair of suc- 
cess, for he thought the country would not 
bear what they believed would not only 
break in upon, but destroy their Protestant 
constitution. As to the securities men- 
tioned, they were nothing; and he was 
sorry to hear that the constitution was 
about to be sold for a 10/. frecholder. 
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Mr. Brougham said, that a petition had 
been confided to him from the same place, 
signed by a large number, although the 
petitioners were certainly not so numerous 
as those who had signed the petition pre- 
sented by the noble marquis. He would 
beg leave, however, to observe, that no 
person under sixteen years of age had 
signed it, and no person had been prevailed 
upon by any influence to affix his signature. 
He did not know anything of the mode in 
which the signatures had been obtained 
to the petition presented by the noble lord. 
He only wished to contrast the petition of 
which he now spoke, in certain particulars, 
with many which had been presented to 
the House. He might also be permitted 
to mention, that, although the petition was 
signed by four thousand two hundred 
persons, there would have been treble that 
number had the persons promoting the 
petition received the ordinary protection 
of the police. He did not, for his own 
part, see any objection to the various means 
often resorted to, to procure signatures to 
petitions, such as soliciting persons to sign, 
sending constables about to procure signa- 
tures, using a reasonable degree of in- 
fluence, permitting women to attach their 
signatures, as well as soldiers and debtors 
in the gaols, as had been done in some 
instances. He saw nothing to object to in 
all this, and he had, on former occasions, 
stated his reasons for recommending gen- 
tlemen to abstain from invidious remarks 
on these points. But what he objected to 
was, that measures should be taken to 
obstruct the signing of petitions. This 
was a very different thing from using 
strenuous efforts to procure them on the 
other side of the question. He would 
take the liberty of reading a letter which 
he had received from a clergyman who had 
signed the petition, and which would show 
that such practices had been resorted to in 
the case of a petition in favour of the Ca- 
tholics at Glasgow. He did not impute 
the blame of these proceedings to the 
parties promoting the petition now pre- 
sented by the noble marquis. The com- 
munication which he had received stated 
the reasons why the petition which had 
been intrusted to him could not lie longer 
than one day. The letter stated that a 
place had been fixed upon where the pe- 
tition was left for signatures. Shortly 
after a man was hired and stationed at the 
door, who, by calling out to the people not 
to sign in favour of the Papists, soon 
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caused a crowd to collect. The crowd | differences of opinion which existed with 
hooted at every one who presented himself | respect to them. As he was now up, he 
to sign the petition, and subsequently the | would take the opportunity of stating the 
police came and compelled the crowd, | course which ministers intended to pursue 
after giving three cheers, to disperse. One | with respect to the intended measures. If 


man who went to sign the petition was 
knocked down, and kicked. The person 
who committed the outrage was pointed 
out to the police, but no effort was made 
to secure him ; but the abused person was 


taken to the police-office, and, having been , 


| the House should go into the committee, 
| which he hoped and trusted it would do 
that night, it was his intention to move in 
the committee a resolution to this effect, — 
while he was on his legs—That it was de- 
sirable to repeal the laws which imposed 


severely questioned as to what had passed, | civil disabilities on the Roman Catholics, 
was eventually dismissed. On the next | with such exceptions as might be necessary 
day application was made to the police for | to give full security to a Protestant State 
protection, but adequate protection was re- | as by law established, and as would be suf- 
fused. The place was, however, opened | ficient for the protection of the Rights of 
for a few hours, when the mob tore the | the Church and of the Clergy. If the com- 
petition, and it was unavoidably shut up | mittee should agree to this, he would move 
again. On the day following, an assur- | for leave to bring in a bill to carry it into 
ance of protection having been given, the | effect, and also for a bill to regulate the 
place was again opened, but a crowd ga- | qualifications for the exercise of the elective 
thered, and every one who approached to | franchise in Ireland. He could not bring 
sign the petition was assailed with abuse, | in these bills sooner than Monday, and on 
and repeated cries of Burke, Burke! Hare, | their being read a first time, he would move 
Hare! Many persons were injured, and | that they be printed, and wait until that 
the landlord of the premises was compelled | day week for the second reading; by 
to intercede with the throng, to dissuade | which ample time would be given for the 








them from destroying his property. The 
rev. gentleman added in his letter, 
“* Burke’s affair has made a great sensation 
here.” It might be proper to inform gen- 
tlemen, that this miscreant, who had re- 
ceived the reward of his atrocities, pro- 
fessed the Catholic religion. The circum- 
stance had been used for stirring up the 

feelings of the people, and he was assured 
it had met with no small success. 

Mr. Mildmay suggested, that as there 
were not more than six or seven hours for 


debate before an adjournment must take | 


place, those who had petitions ought to 
reserve them for another occasion, and 
allow the debate to proceed. 

The Marquis of Chandos said, he felt it 


his duty to proceed with the petitions | 


committed to his care. 

Mr. Mildmay then moved “ That the 
order of the day, for resuming the ad- 
journed debate on the Roman Catholic 
Claims be now read.” 

The Marquis of Chandos said, that feel- 
ing it his duty to present the petitions he 
had received, he was determined, if the 
hon. member pressed his motion, to divide 
the House upon it. 

Mr. Secretary Peel expressed a hope, 
that the discussions on this important 
question would be carried on with as much 


good humour as was compatible with the | 


| presentation of petitions from any part of 
the country on the subject. He knew his 
| noble friend was too generous to press any 
| thing hardly, and that his opposition would 
| be conducted in a fair and frank manner. 
| He trusted, therefore, he would now per- 
mit the debate to proceed, and defer the 
presentation of any petitions he might have 
| to another evening. 
| The Marquis of Chandos said, he had 
no wish to take any unfair advantage, but 
being in possession of the House, and 
having other petitions to present, he could 
not accede to the suggestion of his right 
hon. friend, and would, if the motion were 
pressed, take thesense of the House uponit. 

Mr. Mildmay said, he would not press 
his motion, lest it should be supposed that 
| he had any wish to stifle the petitions of 
; any persons approaching that House. 
| The course he had pointed out was that 
which he thought would be most for the 
convenience of all parties, for he knew 
there would be ample time for the pre- 
sentation of petitions. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that perhaps it 
would be hardly fair, as the noble mar- 
quis was in possession of the House, to ask 
him to refrain from presenting the peti- 
tions; and as he had more to present, it 





would be as well that they should be re- 
ceived, 
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The Marquis of Chandos said, he would 
be the last man to take any unfair advan- 
tage, but he could not allow his right to 
present petitions to be interfered with. 
He would now present a petition from the 
Provost and Fellows of the Royal College 
of Eton, against concession to the Ca- 
tholics. 

Colonel Sibthorp presented a similar pe- 
tition from a parish in Lincolnshire. He 
perfectly concurred in the prayer of it, and 
should feel it his duty to give the most 
determined resistance to the measure of 
Roman Catholic relief which had last 
night been propounded to the House. He 
trusted that the right hon. gentleman 
would net proceed further with his detest- 
able bill [loud laughter], for it was calcu- 
lated to sap the foundations of the consti- 
tution [a laugh]. Gentlemen might laugh, 
but he could assure them that he cared as 
little for their smiles as he did for their 
frowns, and should treat both with the most 
sovereign contempt. If they wished to 
know whathe thought of their laughter, he 
would tell them, and it was this, “ risu 
inepto nulla res ineptior est.” 

Mr. Secretary Peel then moved, “ That 
the order of the day for resuming the ad- 


journed debate on the Roman Catholic 


Claims be now read.” 

Mr. C. Pallmer objected to the motion, 
and expressed his opinion that there could 
not possibly be any business to engage the 
attention of the House more important 
than the petitions of the people: while 
there remained one of those petitions un- 
heard, he would divide the House against 
proceeding to any other business, even if 
he divided alone. 

The House divided: Ayes 205. Noes76. 


MEaAsuRE FoR THE REMOVAL OF 
Roman Caruotic Disasixities.] The 
order of the day for resuming the adjourned 
debate on the motion of Mr. Secretary 
Peel, ‘‘That the House resolve itself into a 
Committee of the whole House to consider 
of the Laws imposing Civil Disabilities on 
His Majesty’s Roman Catholic Subjects,” 
being read, 

Mr. Charles Grant rose and addressed 
the House, but in atone of voice which 
rendered him indistinctly heard in the 
gallery. He said, he felt extremely de- 
sirous of expressing his opinion with re- 
spect to the measure which his right hon. 
friend had introduced to the House yes- 
terday evening; and, if the House would 
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allow him, he would advert, in the first 
place, to an observation which had been 
made by his hon. friend, the member for 
the University of Oxford, last night. His 
hon. friend had told the House, that the 
principles on which this measure was 
brought forward were now entirely changed: 
‘“‘ Formerly,” said he, “it was debated on 
the principle of right: now, it is urged on 
the principle of expediency alone.” Now, 
as he had given a sincere but humble sup- 
port to this question on former occasions, 
he came forward again to uphold the same 
great principles ; and if he and those who 
thought with him did not rest the question 
upon the same grounds as formerly, it was 
not because they were less sensible of its 
paramount importance, but because it was 
surrounded by peculiar and additional 
circumstances, which had reference to the 
peculiar crisis in which the country was 
placed. As often as this question had 
been debated in that place by the great 
men who were then no more, they had 
rested it on the great principles of right, 
of policy, and of justice; but they had 
also represented it as a question of neces- 
sity—of necessity which was more or less 
remote, and which was questioned by some, 
and denied by many. But at present there 
existed a necessity no longer remote, but 
it was upon us, and about us, and around 
us, and pressing us upon every side. He 
did not think that he was taking an ex- 
aggerated view of the state of the country, 
when he expressed it to be his opinion, that 
that country was never in a more critical 
situation, than the one in which it was 
placed at the commencement of the present 
session. He had heard it denied, up to 
the last moment, that the necessity existed 
in the degree stated by the members of his 
majesty’s government. But if he went no 
further, it would be sufficient for him to 
state one fact to expose the fallacy of such 
a denial; and that fact was, that at the 
time when the session commenced, there 
were six millions of persons in Ireland in 
such a state of irritation, that a single word 
from a single man might have given rise 
to a conflagration, which could not have 
been subdued without exposing the 
country to all the horrors of a civil war. 
He lamented that this should be the case, 
but he called on gentlemen who were con- 
nected with Ireland tosay, whether he had 
not stated the case correctly. Look at the 
statements in the petitions which had 
come from the opponents of concession in 
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Ireland, and see whether they did not 
complain of a state of society existing 
there, as distressing to that country as it 
is disgraceful to this, of which it was con- 
sidered a dependency. Nay, the facts 
which were nightly detailed to them by the 
members from Ireland, proved that the 
state of society in that country was con- 
vulsed to its very foundations. It was 
enough to give us proof of its condition, to 
advert to that great political power and 
authority which had recently risen up there, 
to that new dominion which pretended to 
control its affairs, to that emperium in 
imperio, which had absolutely protected 
the government, which had found itself 
unequal to control it. He alluded, of 
course, to that extraordinary phenomenon 
of modern times the Catholic Association, 
which had even succeeded in raising a 
revenue from an impoverished population, 
to accomplish its own political purposes. 
He did not stand forward as the eulogist 
of the Catholic Association. On the con- 
trary, he censured many of its actions, and 
still more of its words; but it was idle to 
attempt to separate the Catholic Associa- 
tion from the people of Ireland—it was idle 
to speak of that Association as extrinsic 
from the people, and as merely connected 
with it by temporary excitements which 
would soon pass away. The truth was, 
that the Catholic Association was the peo- 
ple of Ireland, and that no coercion could 
be successfully exercised over a whole peo- 
ple who had resolved not to obey. 

He could not help observing, that there 
was one circumstance connected at present 
with the Catholic question which struck 
him as new—up to the present time, it had 
always been said, that the question— 
namely, that of Catholic emancipation— 
however interesting it might be toa few of 
the higher classes of society, was utterly 
uninteresting to the great bulk of the po- 
pulation in-Ireland. It was now clear, 
that the recent conduct of the people of 
Ireland had completely refuted that state- 
ment—to which by-the-bye, he had never 
given a moment’s credit—for all classes had 
fully identified themselves with that very 
question. This was a fact that was pal- 
pable and notorious. It was said, how- 
ever, by some, that their recent conduct 
was not to be ascribed to the interest ex- 
cited by the Catholic question. If that 
were true, and due exertion had been used 
to quiet the excitement of the people—if it 
were also true, that government was re- 
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sponsible for the prosperity or misery of 
those whom it governed—then it must also 
be true, that the penal code, which go- 
vernment had supported, was the curse of 
Ireland; and so long as that penal code 
existed, so long would that curse remain 
in operation. 

He should like to know on what grounds 
gentlemen on the other side justified 
further resistance to the claims of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland to be admitted 
to the political privileges which were at 
present withheld from them. He believed 
the grounds were, that the religion of the 
Roman Catholics was incompatible with 
their loyalty to their sovereign. Now, 
these grounds were notoriously untenable; 
for ever since the system of concession 
to the Roman Catholics had commenced, 
every act of relaxation had been avowedly 
granted upon the ground that the Roman 
Catholics were loyal subjects; and yet, in 
the face of the recorded words of the le- 
gislature, honourable members now said, 
“we will refuse all further concessions to 
the Roman Catholics, because the pro- 
fessors of that religion cannot bear true 
allegiance to a Protestant sovereign ;” thus 
insulting the religious feelings of their 
fellow-subiects, and giving a pretext for 
their own impolitic resolution, which they 
themselves knew to be false. 

His hon. friend the member for the 
University of Oxford—and in alluding to 
that hon. member he did so with the 
greatest respect, both to his public and to 
his private character—his hon. friend had 
said last night, that we were not reduced 
to the alternative stated by his majesty’s 
government of resorting either to conces- 
sion or to coercion. And what was the 
argument which the hon. member had 
used in support of his position? He had 
said, that a united administration might 
be formed on the principle of permanent 
exclusion to the Roman Catholics ; that it 
should obtain from parliament a strong 
measure for the coercion of Ireland ; that 
it should rally round it the Protestants of 
that country ; and that it should be pre- 
pared to support them by the presence of 
an English army. He had wished that the 
hon. baronet had followed the train of 
reasoning adopted on this very subject last 
night by his right hon. friend, the Secretary 
for the Home Department. He would not 
impair his right hon. friend’s argument by 
a repetition of it; but he would ask the 
hon, baronet, in the first place, whether he 




















thought it possible fora united admini- 
stration, formed upon the principle of 
which he had spoken, to obtain a strong 
measure of coercion—and to be ‘effectual 
it must be a stronger measure of coercion 
than ever yet had been tried—from the 
House of Commons, as it was at present 
constituted. He would ask the hon. ba- 
ronet, in the next place, if such an admi- 
nistration should be successful in obtaining 
such a measure, to tell him, what the 
situation of Ireland would be, after the go- 
vernment had rallied around it the Pro- 
testants of that country, and had made 
preparations to support them by the army 
of England, in order to avoid the horrors 
ofa civil war? Did the House recollect 
what the hon. baronet had called the force 
which he would thus collect around the 
administration? Strange as it might ap- 
pear, he had called it a “‘ moral” force. 
He would next ask the hon. baronet, 
whether he conceived that the administra- 
tion, after obtaining such a position, could 
remain in it for any length of time ?— 
Whatever might be the power of the Pro- 
testants, and whatever might be the prowess 
of the British army—and no one could 
think more highly of the latter than he did, 
still he was of opinion, that five millions 
of Irish Catholics could not long be awed 
into submission, by sucha force, under 
such grievances as they had to complain of. 
He believed that, in such circumstances, 
the same spirit would continue to influence 
them as had always influenced them in 
times past; and if it did, it could not fail 
to be productive of the most disastrous 
consequences. But perhaps his hon. friend 
supposed that it was impossible that a civil 
war should ever break out in Ireland? If 
such were his hon. friend’s opinion, he 
would venture to remind him, that thirty 
years ago the catastrophe which he con- 
sidered so impossible actually occurred. 
He would not push to the extreme the ad- 
vantage which he had gained over his hon. 
friend, and therefore he would not ask him, 
whether he did or not believe in the oc- 
currence of that alleged impossibility? He 
would also ask his hon. friend, if he did 
not think, that the allegations of the right 
hon. secretary proved the existence of a 
necessity strong enough to warrant the 
government in making concessions, what 
allegations he would think sufficient to 
prove such a necessity,and what degree of 
necessity he would think sufficient to 
watrant any concessions? To what ex- 
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treme would his hon. friend drive the peo- 
ple of Ireland? For his own part, he 
thought that his right hon. friend had 
made out a sufficient necessity ; for he 
was anxious to rescue the British empire 
from domestic convulsion, and to save it 
from the triple curse of a war, a civil war, 
and a civil war of religious feeling. 

The right hon. member then spoke for 
some time in so low a key, that not a sylla- 
ble which he uttered reached the gallery. 
When he was again audible he was speak- 
ing to this effect :—First of all, we were 
told that the necessity was not great, 
though the existing state of Ireland suffi- 
ciently refuted that assertion: next, 
that the laws affecting the Roman Ca- 
tholics had not produced this position of 
affairs, though the very nature of things 
proved the very reverse: and then we 
were asked, “Who is it that has brought 
us into our present situation?” That, how- 
ever, was not the question which ought 
to be asked. The proper question was, 
“‘ How are we to get out of it?” He cared 
not who might be to blame for the errors 
which had been already committed; he 
would discard all feelings of indignation 
for the faults of the past: he would look 
forward with hope to the amendments of 
the future; and he would allow nothing 
to break the unity of his purpose, or to 
divert him from seeking to secure, so far 
as it rested on his humble efforts, the 
safety and integrity of the British empire. 
“‘ My hon. friend,” continued Mr. Grant, 
‘“¢ observes that thenoble duke, who is now 
at the head of his majesty’s government, 
having been, from the habits of his life, 
accustomed to military command and 
military coercion, is not quite alive to the 
value of moral force, in the administration 
of political affairs. And it is curious to 
see the practical illustration which my hon. 
friend gives us of this observation. The 
duke of Wellington, accustomed to 
military command, when a crisis arrives, 
resorts not to the employment of power 
and coercion, but to the enactment of 
healing and conciliatory measures, to pre- 
serve the peace of a large empire; and 
my hon. friend not used to military com- 
mand fhear, and a laugh], when the 
same Crisis arrives, resorts to what he calls 
asystem of moral force—that is, he appeals 
to the bayonets of the Protestants of 
Ireland, and promises to support them by 
the bayonets of the British army” [hear, 





hear]. 
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“ But,” said his hon. friend, “this great 
measure is in violation of the principles 
of the Revolution in the year 1688.” He 
deemed highly of—he had almost a mys- 
terious reverence for—that Revolution, and 
for the great compact which accompanied 
it; but it had been well observed by his 
right hon. friend, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, in the able, and eloquent, 
and convincing speech which he had made 
last night, that he too looked for the 
British constitution in the Revolution, but 
not exclusively in the Revolution of 1688. 
He would tell the House, that the Bill of 
Rights recognized and justified the asser- 
tion of his right hon. friend ; for the merit 
of the Revolution of 1688 was not that it 
gave to the people of England new rights 
and new liberties, which they had not 
previously possessed, but that it vindicated 
and asserted what the Bill of Rights itself 
denominated their ‘‘ undoubted rights and 
liberties.” But if, instead of taking the 
wise, and extended, and statesman-like 
view of his right hon. friend respecting the 
fundamental principles of the constitution, 
he should be desired to look at the public 
compact formed at the Revolution of 1688 
for the foundation of our rights~ and liber- 
ties, he would be content to rest the merits 
of this question even upon such narrow 
grounds. Yes, he would defy the most 
diligent opponent of the Catholic claims 
to point out to him in the Bill of Rights * 
a single clause by which the exclusion of 
Roman Catholics from seats in parliament 
was declared to be either a fundamental 
or an indispensable principle of the British 
constitution. It was true that the Bill of 
Rights recorded the grievances committed 
against the liberties of the people by the 
preceding monarch, and the remedies 
provided to prevent a recurrence of them ; 
and that it excluded from the throne any 
person who should refuse to take the 
Declaration which it contained, and who 
should profess the Popish religion. Such 
were the two distinctions drawn in the 
Bill of Rights, and whoever looked at that 
bill—not with the lynx-eye of suspicion, 
and with a view to discover in every line 
of it approbation of the principle of exclu- 
sion—would see that the indispensable 
articles of it related to the liberties so 
guaranteed to the people, and to the pro- 
tection of the Throne from the intrusion of 








* For a copy of Tue Bi. or Ricurs, see 
Parliamentary History, vol, v. p. 483, 





Popery. All else was mere machinery: 
but the Declaration mentioned in the bill, 
and the protection of the throne from the 
occupancy of a Papist, were the perpetual 
and indispensable parts of the constitution. 
The Bill of Rights said, that the king 
shall “‘make, subscribe, and audibly repeat 
the Declaration mentioned in the statute 
made in the 30th year of the reign of 
Charles 2nd” and the allusion to that act 
showed that it came within the contempla- 
tion of those who were the authors and 
promoters of the Revolution. If, then, 
they had been of opinion, that the exclu- 
sion of Roman Catholics from seats in 
parliament was as indispensable as the 
Protestant character of the person who 
filled the throne, how did it happen, he 
asked, that there was no provision for the 
one, when there was an express provision for 
the other? It appeared to have been easy for 
them to say, that if the king shall hold 
communion with the church of Rome, or 
if he shal] profess the Popish religion, or 
if he shall marry a Papist, he shall be ex- 
cluded from the throne; and that in such 
cases the people are absolved of their 
allegiance: and it would have been just 
as easy, and, if they had entertained such 
an intention, it would have been almost 
impossible for them to have omitted saying 
so—it would have been just as easy, he 
repeated, to have added, that every 
Roman Catholic shall be prohibited from 
taking his seat in either House of Parlia- 
ment, and that the consent of the king to 
his admission there shall also be consider- 
ed as ajust cause for absolving the subject 
from his allegiance. It had been stated 
that this was already the language of the 
Bill of Rights, but he denied it. It was 
only a comment en the bill—it was only 
a modern construction put upon it by in- 
terested individuals. 

There were some persons, he understood, 
in the country, who contended, that 
whether Roman Catholics sat upon the 
throne, or whether they were allowed to 
take their seats in parliament, the consti- 
tion was equally violated in both cases, 
and the subject was dissolved from his 
allegiance. He should be loth to enter 
upon the perilous question of deciding 
when the subject’s allegiance was dis- 
solved; but if he did enter upon such a 
question, he would appeal to the words of 
the Bill of Rights itself; he would not take 
the gloss of those persons who called them- 
selves Brunswickers, and who, at the very 























moment that they were mooting questions 
regarding dissolved allegiance, inveighed 
with acrimonious bitterness against those 
whom they accused of holding a divided 
allegiance. If, then, the principle of ex- 
clusion could not be maintained in the 
authority of the words of the Bill of Rights, 
on what other grounds was it asserted, 
that it formed an indispensable part of the 
constitution? Was it consistent with the 
support and maintenance of the constitu- 
tion? He thought he need not go the 
length of arguing, that it was not ; for all 
the great authorities, from Bacon down to 
that of Burke, declared that the constitu- 
tion did not rest on the principle of exclu- 
sion. If this were correct, on what tem- 


porary exigency was this principle introduc- | 


edintoit; The act of the 30th of Charles 
2nd was the act which introduced it. He 
need not, he was sure, enter into the 
history of that act. It was passed at a 
period the most calamitous and disgrace- 
ful in the annals of the empire, and was 
connected with events which every honest 
lover of his country would wish to see 
erased from them, unless they could prove 
useful in giving statesmen a warning of 
what they ought to avoid. He rejoiced to 
see the bill for the repeal of these exclud- 
ing laws at last submitted by government 
to the consideration of parliament. He 
could not express the delight with which 
he had listened to his right hon. friend, 
last night when he made the proposition 
for their repeal. The day of its introduc- 
tion would form an epoch in our history,— 
it was a great day for this country,—it 
was a great day for Ireland,-—it was a 
great day for his right honourable friend. 
He had proclaimed it in a spirit worthy of 
the great cause which he had espoused, 
of the great principles he had advocated, 
and of the healing measures it enforced. 
He rejoiced, because he saw in the great 
amelioration proposed to them, a liberal 
act introduced for liberal purposes, and in 
a spirit genial and kindred with its prin- 
ciple—he rejoiced, because he beheld an 
act of justice bestowed with all the genero- 
sity and grace of which it was susceptible 
True it was, that there were one or two 
particulars of the measure which might 
in the details be open to some objections, 
and on which it was natural to expect dif- 
ferent observations would be made. But 
when he looked at the main principle 
upon which it proceeded, and saw every 
thing in it which the most sanguine friend 
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of civil and religious liberty could antici- 
pate, he could not easily bring himself to 
cavil at points of minor consideration. A 
noble lord had expressed his opinion that 
the securities which were interwoven with 
the proposed bill were worth nothing. 
To this objection he would reply—that 
the merit of the measure was, that it car- 
ried with it intrinsically its own essential 
merits; it sought for its efficacy no col- 
lateral aid; its great principle was, that 
it applied directly all the benefits of the 
measure with judgment and promptitude. 
To say, therefore, then, that the securities 
assigned to it were inadequate, was to say 
nothing, but to magnify the merit of a 
measure which, in its single quality, must 
effect all its beneficent intentions. To 
say, forsooth, that the passing of this bill 
would leave the Protestant constitution of 
this kingdom without securities, was to 
talk idly. Where were the securities which 
now existed, and which would remain 
after this bill should pass into a law? 
The securities upon which Protestantism 
had long rested, and where it might safely 
| repose, were those which were to be found 

in the zeal of its professors, some of whom 
| he regretted to see taking a course adverse 
| to the present bill. He believed, however, 
| that many of them opposed it from a 
| sincere desire to vindicate the Protestant 

faith. As to security (said the right hon. 
' gentleman), I find it in the very exertions 
_ made to resist the progress, or rather the 
| introduction of this bill; I find it in the 
| conscientious zeal displayed throughout 
| the country to protect our national faith, 
and our episcopal church. I find it in 
the nobility of Engiand—in the gentry and 
| yeomanry of England, whom I see united 
heart and hand to resist the slightest en- 
croachment of Catholicism. I find it in 
| our clergy, in whom I, for one, place con- 
fidence ; and T find it in the excellence of 
our establishment. If I could persuade 
' myself, with the hon. member who spoke 
from under the gallery, that this measure 
would lessen the security of our episcopal 
establishment, instead of being eager to 
support it I should be among the first to 
resist it. I think the security of our 
church depends, not on such Jaw-con- 
structed barriers, but upon the soundness 
of its doctrines, the purity of its adherents, 
and the zeal, devotion, and energy of its 
sacred functionaries. Above all, it de- 
pends upon the confidence of the people, 














who find in their clergy an example of 

















those virtues which the Protestant religion 
is calculated to cherish, and, more than 
all, of that virtue which is the source and 
root of all others—charity. But do I 
look for securities in this country only? 
I look for them especially in Ireland, in 
the now united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. I look for it in the attach- 
ment of seven millions of fellow sub- 
jects. After a long night of injustice and 
oppression, they will now find themselves 
restored to their just place in society. 
They will be rescued by wise laws from 
the unjust domination of the priesthood, 
of whom our laws have hitherto made 
them by turns the tyrants and the slaves. 
I look for it in the reasonable and proper 
influence which will now be given to rank, 
property, the aristocracy, and education, 
in Ireland, and to the ameliorating spirit 
‘that will hereafter pervade all classes. 
Still more do I look for security from the 
great mass of the people, now for the first 
time open to the moral influence which 
is now agitating not only this country, but 
every part of Europe. Nor are these 
securities to be so lightly treated, when 
we reflect, that, after all, they are the 
very securities on which the British con- 
stitution rests. It is not founded upon 
the principle of exclusion—it was not 
framed for the benefit of one estate only, 
to the neglect or injury of others, but for 
the purpose of obtaining the combined | 
force of the aggregate population; and | 
upon that combination of interests mainly, 
the strength, spirit, essence, and fer- | 
petuity of the constitution depend. 1/ 
confess I am most sanguine as to the | 
results of this proposition, and I trust that | 
my anticipations will not be disappointed. 
I trust that the measure will be received 
in this House with that disposition which | 
has been already testified, and then J | 
know how it will be received in the country. | 
I hope and believe it will be received in | 
Ireland in the same spirit in which it has | 
been proposed by government. If I had | 
any influence with that fine people, [ | 
should conjure them to reflect what the | 
boon is—how long it has been in vain | 
solicited, and in how generous, how noble | 
a spirit this magnificent work of concilia- | 
tion has been at length achieved. I hope | 
and believe, that the day on which this 
bill shall obtain the royal assent will be 
for ever remembered in Ireland—that it | 
will be remembered in their solemn meet- | 
ings, and in their hours of conviviality, 
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not as the signal of disunion and discord, 
but as the pledge and rallying-point of 
tranquillity and obedience on the one 
hand, and of kindness and protection on 
the other 

Mr. Villiers Stuart said, that he had al- 
ready declared early in the session, that if the 
intended measure of the government were 
such a one as while it satisfied the Protes- 
tant feelings did not trench upon the con- 
scientious scruples of the Catholics, it 
should have his cordial though humble 
support. He had heard the measure de- 
veloped last night, in the speech of the 
right hon. gentleman, which divided itself 
into three branches: the first related to 
the great measure itself, the second to the 
securities which were to accompany it; 
and the third, to a subject totally foreign 
to the other two, upon which he should 
have a word to say hereafter. Regarding 
the great measure itself, the ground-work 
appeared to be so wisely, so largely, and 
liberally made, that it only remained for 
him to offer it his warmest approbation. 
Regarding the securities which were ap- 
pended to it, no Catholic could object to 
them, nor any reasonable Protestant offer 
his dissent. With respect to the third 
measure, the disfranchisement of the 40s. 
freeholders, it had little or no connexion 
with the great measure itself. Upon it he 
confessed he entertained a strong opinion, 
and against it he should enter his protest, 
when the bill came regularly before the 
House; assuring the House at the same 
time, that he should make no factious 
opposition to the main principle of the bill, 
as nothing upon earth could induce him 
to endanger the safety of the great mea- 
sure, by raising any protracted dispute 
upon the other. In regard to the general 
question, after the events of the past year 
—after the special admission of the go- 
vernment, that they would no longer 
undertake the responsibility of adminis- 
tering the affairs of the country, unless 
the Catholic question was permanently 
settled—he should not waste the time of 
the House by combating the prejudices, 
or dispelling the apprehensions, of those 
who now opposed the approach to peace 
and tranquillity, but would simply ask 
those gentlemen who were the advocates 


for the application of brute force to calm 


the anger of a long-suffering people, how 
long they meant their experiment to last. 
Were they so unwise as to wish to marshal 
the extreme prejudices of portions of the 


























people of England in mortal array against 
the passions of the great majority of the 
people of Ireland? Was this consoli- 
dation of deadly hatred, this storm and 
conflict of enraged passions, to be an- 
nounced as the deliberate policy of the 
civilized government? In this state 
of things, it required little foresight to 
predict, that the result would be irrecon- 
cileable and unextinguishable national 
antipathies, and the exacerbation of all 
the bitter feelings which these sad laws 
had enkindled. In the mean time, what 
was to be the condition of the moderate 
Protestants of Ireland, whose property 
and lives must be equally exposed, in the 
progress of this heated and most impolitic 
civil contest? The wretched condition 
and suffering which had followed this 
cruel and unwise course of action, and 
was exhibited on the very surface of the 
country, had been well exposed by an able 
and eloquent writer, who said—‘“‘ I set my 
foot upon their boundaries and said free- 
dom is not here. I saw their naked hills, 
and still more stunted sterility. I saw the 
downcast visage of the people, their de- 
graded aspect, and all the indelible traces 
of their abject and desperate poverty ; 
their crowded and cheerless huts; and 
I saw in the countenances of man to man 
the furious vindictiveness of popular feel- 
ing. Then I said, this people cannot be 
free.” He thanked God the time had at 
length arrived, when the Protestants of 
Ireland implored a change of these ob- 
noxious and paralysing laws. They were 
surrounded by an almost exclusive Catholic 
population, and they felt that if something 
was not done, and that quickly, their hold 
upon the soil must not depend upon their 
identity in one common interest with their 
peasantry, but upon their capability of 
bringing to bear an anti-national power of 
coercive control by the means of England, 
to perpetuate all the pre-existing abuses, 
and add every species of inflammation to 
the already too heated mass. The Pro- 
testant landlords of Ireland, saw them- 
selves brought into perpetual collision with 
their tenantry—they were looked upon as 
unwelcoine strangers in their native land— 
as the oppressors rather than the pro- 
tectors of the people on their estates. He 


would ask such gentlemen of England as 
opposed conciliation, how they would like 
to live among their own tenantry, sur- 
rounded by these elements of danger and 
combustion ? 


If this system was per- 
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severed in, it could have only one result— 
they would awake from their delusion, 
and, in the consummation of their foolish 
project, behold their own ruin involved 
with that of the empire. What policy 
could be more fatally mistaken, than that 
of plunging sects of society into perpetual 
collision with each other? Look at the proof 
of these errors of government in the struggle 
of Greece when driven mad by Turkey. 
Look at the struggles between the black 
and white population of Kentucky and 
Virginia; where the free blacks formed 
one-sixth of the population. Why, then, 
persevere in this mad project of degrada- 
tion, which, wherever it has been tried, 
has brought misery and desolation in its 
train? No matter under what emblem 
party spirit was kept up, whether between 
white and black, or orange and green, 
it signified nothing; for wherever man 
found he was degraded, whether on 
account of moral or physical causes, 
there he was sure to complain and resist. 
While, on the other hand, kindliness 
produced affection. It operated like 
charity, as described by a great poet— 

“Tt droppeth like the gentle rain from Heaven 


Upon the place beneath: it is twice blessed— 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 


The question is simply this: shall we use 
this power to the weakness of the State ; 
or by giving the Catholics a share in the 
blessings of the constitution, shall we add 
to our strength, and multiply our re- 
sources? Having tried the experiment of 
exclusion for so many years, and having 
notoriously experienced its failure, might 
it not be as well, in accordance with the 
proposition of ministers, to adopt the 
contrary system, and to ascertain whether 
it would not produce a contrary effect ? 
But we were told that our experience was 
to go for nought—that, because our 
glorious constitution of 1688 excluded 
Roman Catholics, therefore they were 
to remain excluded. What, after all, 


constituted the security of the Pro- 
testant constitution in Church and 
State? Did it consist of acts of parlia- 


ment, of public documents, of the rolls of 
1668? No: it was derived from a popu- 


lation enthusiastically attached to the 
doctrines and tenets of the Church of 
England. This was the only charter of 
the Established Church. Then how, he 
should be glad to know, unless the ad- 
mission of Roman Catholics to civil power 
was to have the miraculous effect of in- 














stantly converting the Protestants to 
Catholicity, could ‘that event endanger the 
stability of the Established Church ? That 
church was safe as long, and no longer, 

than while the majority of the people were 
followers and supporters of it. Let the 
Protestants once change to Catholicity, to 
Presbyterianism, or to Mahommetanism, 

and infallibly, despite the constitution of 
1688, the pope would supplant the arch- | 
bishop of Canterbury, or Synodsor Mosques | 
would supplant the Church. Then, what 
after all, was there in the proposition 
which was so to fright honourable members 
from their propriety as to induce them to 
believe that, by attempting to regulate 
this subject, on the recommendation of | 
his majesty’s ministers, we should shake | 
the well-founded confidence now existing 
in the stability of the church ? Our course 
was clear; let us not hesitate to pursue it. 
Let us pass a law which shall make the 
whole nation, Catholic as well as Pro- 
testant, rally as one man round the sove- 
reign. Let us support the grand princi- 
ple of civil and religious liberty. 
acted upon, that principle would tranquil- 


lize Ireland ; place Great Britain upon a.| 


firmer footing than she had ever yet held, 
even in times of her brightest glory, and 
unite the inhabitants of the whole 
empire in peace, amity, and concord. 
With these views, and with this feeling, 
he needed hardly state with what 
eagerness he should afford his humble 
support to the measure about to be intro- 
duced; nor could he sit down without 
offering a just tribute to those ministers, 
who, regardless of personal considerations, 
have had the magnanimity to sacrifice the 
temporary popularity of party connexions, 
to establish the permanent tranquillity of 
the kingdom. There was a magnanimity | 
in their last act, which entitled them to 
the public gratitude. 

Mr. Dickinson said, that the right hon. 
Secretary for the Home Department had 
put the measure now under consideration 
on the ground that the House should 
make up its mind to concessions to the 
Roman Catholics, or to a civil war in 
Treland. When this opinion fell from the 
right hon. Secretary, his opinions on the 
subject, he confessed, were somewhat 
shaken, but when he came to consider the 
proposition of the right hon. gentleman, 
he could not believe that it was well 
founded. He thought there was no rea- 
sonable apprehension of a rebellion in 
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Once | 


Ireland. The property of the Roman 
Catholics had been constantly increasing 
in’ that country since the last rebellion: 
and it was well known that, in the year 
1798, and for some years following, the 
priests could not collect their dues. It 
was their interest and the interest of the 
Roman Catholics of property, therefore, 
to keep Ireland out of rebellion now; so 
that he confessed he was a little incredu- 
lous when he was told, that they were to 
| look for a civil warin Ireland. He was 
| disposed to think that the proposed mea- 
| sure, like other half measures, would not 
| have the effect of pleasing either party. 
| The Roman Catholics would justly feel 
offended at the proposal made to disfran- 
chise the forty-shilling freeholders. Where 
was the justice in telling the Roman Ca- 
tholic aristocracy, that they might have 
seats in that House, and in the same 
| breath telling the Roman Catholic free- 
| holders that they should be disfranchised ? 
In his opinion, it was by no means a mea- 
sure of justice. It was a great mistake, 
he feared, to suppose that the Roman 
| Catholics would be satisfied with the pri- 
vilege of voting in that House. They 
would be for interfering with tithes, with 
church property, and with vestries; and 
if Roman Catholics were allowed to vote 
at vestries, what church in Ireland would 
ever be repaired? He had no doubt that, 
if the proposed measure passed, the Ca- 
tholics would be for repealing the Tithe 
Commutation Act, the Sub-letting Act, the 
Vestry Act, and every other act which in 
‘any way had the effect of abridging Ro- 
man Catholic influence. Another Catholic 
| Association, too, might arise under some 
| new name, and issue its mandate to the 
Irish members to vote against ministers. 
If the proposed measure passed into a 
law, there was every probability that the 
| Roman Catholics would continue quite as 
| much dissatisfied as they now were, unless 
_ ulterior measures were conceded, the effect 
_of which would be to give a predominance 
.to the Roman Catholic Church. He 
‘therefore called on every independent 
'member in the House to consider the 
effect of the proposed measure; and he 
put itto any man in that House, whether 
he thought that, if the Catholics were in 
power, they would extend to the Protest- 
ants the same degree of toleration which 
was extended to them. 
Mr. Liddell and Mr. Brougham rose at 
the same time. The calls for Mr. Brougham 
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were loud and general; but the for- 
mer honourable gentleman having first 
caught the Speaker’s eye, proceeded to 
address the House. 

Mr. Liddell assured the House, that he 
would not trespass on its patience at any 
length; but if the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had spoken before him, he knew 
the difficulty he should have had in ob- 
taining a hearing. He was anxious to 
express his approbation, and he might say 
admiration, of the measure about to be 
presented to the House by the right hon. 
Secretary for the Home Department. 
Every part of the proposed measure, with 
one exception, should have his warmest 
support, and the objection he entertained 
to that one part of the measure, had arisen 
from the information derived from the 
circumstance of his being one of the com- 
mittee appointed to decide upon the Clare 
election. Much as he approved of the 
measure about to be introduced to the 
House, he approved still more of the man- 
ner in which it had been brought forward. 
He was particularly gratified last night 
withthe animated and convincing reply of 
the right hon. and gallant general below 
him (sir George Murray) to the hon. mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford. It was 
an unusual and an interesting sight to see the 
right hon. and gallant general, connected 
with a profession which was improperly 
described as too much addicted to the 
application of brute force, reading a lesson 
of peace and conciliation to a learned 
civilian. The maxim, ‘ cedunt arma toge” 
was here reversed for the toga of 
the academic was, in this instance, 
used as a cloak for intolerance and pre- 
judice, whilst the arms which the right 
hon. and gallant general wielded with 
so much effect against the enemies of his 
country, were changed for those of peace, 
brotherly love, and Christian charity. He 
considered that the opposition to this 
measure was most disgraceful. One of 
the most favourite arts was to overwhelm 
the House with petitions. He was in- 
clined to pay every deference to the feel- 
ings of the people, through whose confi- 
dence he had obtained a seat in that 
House ; but he did not hesitate to say, 
that there was a great deal of clamour 
mixed up with these petitions. Surely, 
when effigies of the Pope and “ bloody 
Mary” were taken about to excite the 
feelings of the people, it could not be ex- 
pected that there would be a fair expres- 
VOL. XX. 
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sion of public feeling. In some cases, 
however, he conceived that it would com- 
port more with the dignity of that House 
to lead than to follow public feeling, 
and this was precisely one of those cases. 
What lord Chatham had applied to Ame- 
tica might be applied with equal force to 
Ireland. Lord Chatham said, that the 
Americans had been driven to madness 
by injustice, and then blamed for violence. 
If the system of violence had been pursued 
during some years past, he was convinced 
that the situation of Ireland would be 
much worse than it was at present. He 
had a confident expectation, however, that 
the measure about to be introduced, would 
prove the foundation-stone of the temple 
of Concord. 

Mr. Brougham said, he would not oc- 
cupy the attention of the House but for a 
very few minutes. He did not rise at that 
late period of discussion, to offer any 
answer to the thousand-times-refuted ar- 
guments—if they deserved the name— 
which were still reiterated against the set- 
tlement of this question; for that would 
be wholly useless. He rose merely to ex- 
press his entire and unqualified approba- 
tion of the measure proposed by the right 
hon. Secretary. It went the full and 
entire length that any reasonable man ever 
did or ever could demand. It did equal 
justice to his majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects. It put an end to all religious 
distinctions; it exterminated all civil dis- 
qualifications on account of religion. In 
its means of operation it was at once sim- 
ple and efficacious : it clogged no exercise 
of civil or religious rights, and required no 
securities but such as the most zealous Ca- 
tholic must readily admit to be of neces- 
sity part and parcel of such a com- 
prehensive measure; so that it was alto- 
gether a bill which appeared to carry, as 
far as any measure of the legislature could 
do, a proclamation through the king’s do- 
minions, that religious discord shall be 
nomore. He next came to the oath pro- 
posed tobe taken by Roman Catholics on 
assuming office, or becoming members of 
parliament, which appeared to him to be 
exactly suitable, and entirely consistent, 
with the duties of personstaking office under 
such circumstances, but not so as it re- 
spected members of parliament. As far as 
the form was borrowed from that adopted 
in a similar measure—he alluded to the 
case of the declaration embodied in the 
bill for the repeal of the Test act—it seemed 
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perfectly applicable to the case of indivi- 
duals accepting office, but it did not ap- 
pear to be such a declaration as could 
consistently be taken by members of par- 
liament. He thought that that and some 
other passages occurring in the oath to 
be taken by privy councillors, appeared 
to require further consideration, particu- 
larly in the negative part. Possibly, how- 
ever, the objection would not be found to 
exist so strongly, when the matter was 
more carefully examined—possibly he him- 
self, on further consideration, might see 
cause to change his opinion with respect 
to it; but on hearing the document read 
cursorily by the right hon. Secretary last 
night, he thought there was some difficul- 
ty, but he trusted that a more attentive 
consideration might show the apprehension 
to be groundless, or provide a remedy for 
the defect, if there existed any. Passing 
over that, he came to the other part of 
the measure; namely, the second bill 
which the right hon. gentleman proposed 
to introduce, and in which he intended to 
regulate the state of the elective franchise 
in Ireland. To one who, in 1825, had 


offered a decided and strenuous opposition. 


to a measure of that description, it might 
well be considered that this, which, ex- 
amined by itself, appeared a much larger 
measure, and one involving a greater and 
more sweeping disfranchisement, ought to 
be matter of grave and serious objection. 
He had opposed the measure for the dis- 
franchisement of the forty-shilling free- 
holders in 1825; and he would not dis- 
guise it, that for his own part, to that 
measure he had all but an invincible 
repugnance. Had he even altered his 
opinion of the lesser and more moderate 
measure of 1825, the present, as he had 
already stated, was one which, taken 
separately, was of a nature still more ob- 
noxious and more ‘liable to objection. 
Even had he been one of those who sup- 
ported that measure, he might with per- 
fect consistency oppose this, which was 
one of a much larger, more sweeping, and 
retrospective character. But he looked 
not to these measures separately ; he con- 
sidered them as a whole. If the question 
was put to him, “Do you mean to vote 
for the disfranchisement of the forty-shil- 
ling freeholders?”—If this question was 
put to him separately, singly, and apart 
from all other considerations, as an ab- 
stract proposition to be weighed and deter- 
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mined on its own grounds, and on its own !| by the course of events. He was far from 


grounds answered, his answer was at once 
and simply, “ No.” But that was not the 
question to be answered ; for it rested on 
other grounds, and was a much more diffi- 
cult and complex question; and if he was 
practically called onto say whether ornot he 
should take upon himself the responsibility 
—even the smallest share of the awful and 
tremendous responsibility—of saying to 
Ireland, ‘ Your last chance of tranquillity, 
good order, and safety is gone, from the 
adoption of these two measures which are 
inseparably connected” — from that re- 
sponsibility—even from the smallest share 
of that responsibility—he honestly con- 
fessed he shrank ; and he was not ashamed 
to confess that he did; for it was a respon- 
sibility that would not only appal the 
stoutest heart, but shake the soundest judg- 
ment. He therefore agreed to the dis- 
franchisement as the price—as the high 
price—as the all but extravagant price— 
of this inestimable good; and not only an 
inestimable good, but a measure that had 
always been one of the highest expediency, 
the strictest justice, and which was now a 
measure of the most overwhelming neces- 
sity—that price, to obtain that good, he, 
for one, would most willingly pay [loud 
cheers]. 

Mr. Fynes Clinton owned, that his 
majesty’s ministers had submitted to great 
sacrifices, in order to attain their object of 
introducing these measures of concession, 
from which they seemed so confidently to 
anticipate the tranquillity of Ireland. The 
first question to be considered was, were’ 
these measures likely to produce that 
effect? Would they establish tranquillity, 
allay religious animosities, put an end to 
the contention between the Protestant and 
Catholic Associations ; or where they, on 
the contrary, likely to produce any other 
effect, than merely to change the subjects 
of dispute, and entail on that country 
struggles still more fierce and violent than 
those in which it was now engaged? In 
estimating the character of these measures 
which were said to lead to tranquillity, the 
House could not fail to be struck in the 
outset by the manner in which they had 
been brought forward by his majesty’s 
ministers, and by the circumstances under 
which the concessions were to be made. 
They were brought forward as measures of 
necessity: they were represented, not as 
an act of grace, but as measures forced 
reluctantly from his majesty’s ministers, 
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imputing to his majesty’s government that 


they had acted under fear, in any dis- | 


graceful or dishonourable sense of the 


word; but it was not to be denied, that | 


the measures had been rendered neces- 
sary by the bold and menacing attitude 


of the Catholic Association. That atti- | 


tude, indeed, was so formidable, that ma- 
ny of his majesty’s ministers had avowed, 
that though they still retained their former 
opinions, they thought those concessions 
were inevitable, and should be made from 
views of prudence, to secure more firmly the 
Protestant establishment. With their 
eyes still open to all the evils—the inevita- 
ble consequence of the concessions they were 
compelled to yield, even at the risk 
of throwing the country into alarm, and 
confusion — his majesty’s ministers per- 
severed with their measures. The right 
hon. member for the county of Inverness 
had last night congratulated the House 
and the country on the excellent prospects 
before them, and had described the 
measures as the most auspicious ever in- 
troduced into parliament. Now he could 
not possibly conceive any measures to be 
commenced under less happy auspices. 
They were, in fact, measures extorted by 
necessity, from a reluctant government. 
What promise did they afford that they 
would prove so essential to the future 
tranquillity of Ireland? Did it augur 
well for the peace of Ireland, that his 
majesty’s ministers had yielded up their 
deliberately-adopted and _ long-cherished 
opinions, for the sake of purchasing what 
at best wasa perilous and uncertain remedy 
for the existing evils? He would say, 
that the manner in which this measure had 
been brought forward afforded but an in- 
different’promise for the future tranquillity 
of Ireland, holding out as it did an invita- 
tion to the Catholics to attempt fresh 
struggles for the attainment of ulterior 
objects, He for one could notbelieve that 
these concessions, ample, and, he might 
almost say, unconditional, as they were, 
would satisfy all the desires of the Roman 
Catholics. They would not satisfy that 
important and powerful part of the Catho- 
lic body who exercised an unbounded in- 
fluence over the rest, he meant the Catholic 
clergy. Nothing would satisfy them but 
the establishment of their own church on 
the ruins of our Protestant institutions. 
That must be their ultimate object, 
anxious as they were to advance their tem- 
poral interests, as well as their spiritual 


i power. It was not in human nature that 
they should have no wishes or interests 
for themselves. While they exercised 
a tremendous power over the people, it 
could not be expected that they would 
forego all hopes of exalting themselves, 
and cheerfully submit to exclusion from 
| the wealth and honours of the Church, 
leaving them undisturbed in the possession 
of a clergy whom they regarded as here- 
| tical. If the Catholic priests were disposed 
| to exert that influence now, was that dis- 
position likely to be diminished by our 
yielding to them? Were they less likely 
to show their power then, than they did 
now through the Catholic Association 
which they governed and directed ? What 
possible security could be had, that would 
compel the Catholic priesthood to forbear 
from exerting their power? We had none 
and could have nore. Was parliament to 
rely on the moderation and temperance of 
the Catholic clergy? Surely that was not 
a security to serve as a foundation upon 
which to build well-grounded hopes of 
future tranquillity, by allaying religious 
animosities, blending together hostile sen- 
timents, and producing that friendly union 
which the right hon. Secretary sought by 
these measures to establish. The right 
| hon. member for the county of Inverness 
| had congratulated the House and the 
| country also, that these measures had been 
| brought forward without any parliamentary 
or attificial securities; and the hon. and 
‘learned gentleman, who spoke lately, had 
| certainly admitted that the securities were 
‘little better thannominal. He was glad to 
have the authority of both the hon. gen- 
| tlemen to sanction the opinion he had 
| formed, when he heard the speech of the 
right hon. Secretary; namely that this 
plan of safety contained no adequate 
security for the protection of the Establish- 
ed Church—that Church which his Ma- 
|jesty, in his gracious Speech, had recom- 
mended to their especial care and protec- 
‘tion, and which we were enjoined, above 
‘all things, to uphold, and to enter into no 
_measure in which the preservation of the 
| Protestant Establishment was not the first 
| and principal object. The offices of Lord 
| Chancellor in England and Ireland, and 
| Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, were not to be 
| filled by Catholics; but the office of first 
| Lord of the Treasury might be held by a 
| Catholic, and all the rest of the cabinet 
might be Catholics. The Lord Chancellor 
had the disposal of the Crown patronage, 
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as to livings of the smallest income on the 
King’s hooks. That office was not to be 
given to a Catholic; that patronage was 
not to fall into the hands of the Catholics ; 
but then the first lord of the Treasury, 
who recommended to the Crown the per- 
sons who were to fill the highest stations 
in the Church, the bishops of the realm, 
might be a Catholic. There was a provi- 
sion, he admitted, made by the right hon. 
Secretary, which certainly stated, that if 
any officer, other than the Lord, Chancellor 
or Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, should hap- 
pen to be a Catholic, his patronage should 
be transferred to a commission. He wish- 
ed that this provision should be distinctly 
understood, for he owned he did not per- 
fectly know whether it meant to include 
the whole patronage necessarily belonging 
to the office. For example, the Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster had the 
right of presentation to the livings in his 
jurisdiction, as being necessarily attached 
to the office. Was it meant that the first 
lord of the Treasury, whose duty it was, to 
recommend to the Crown the appointment 
of the bishops, should, if a Catholic, not 
himself appoint a clergyman? This ex- 
ception of the patronage would, however, 
not prevent the first lord of the Treasury 
from recommending whom he pleased to the 
Crown, though it might prevent him, or 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
from using the patronage belonging to his 
office. He should be extremely happy to 
hear this provision explained; as at pre- 
sent he was not satisfied with respect to 
it. As to the securities, or exceptions he 
would rather call them, introduced by this 
bill, he thought they were quitesufficient as 
a badge or mark to distinguish the Catholics 
as an inferior sect, not worthy of being 
completely trusted, while the securities 
themselves were perfectly insufficient for 
any practical and efficacious purpose. If 
the bill were passed with these restrictions 
and exceptions incorporated with it, they 
would be admissions of the existence of 
ulterior dangers [cheers]. He repeated, 
they were admissionsthat the Catholics had 
still an object behind, which they wished 
to obtain, and which they inevitably would 
obtain, if parliament gave them sufficient 
power. Else why, he asked, when parlia- 


ment granted almost all they desired, as it 
was said, were they not deemed worthy to 
be trusted without taking securities from 
them, and imposing exceptions and re- 
strictions, which shewed that parliament 
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did not yet consider them worthy of con- 
fidence? He was happy to be confirmed 
in that view of the case by the right hon. 
Secretary for the Home Department, who 
had admitted that the Catholics had ul- 
terior objects. That right hon. gentleman 
had stated most emphatically, that he had 
not changed his former opinions, but that 
he deemed it necessary to alter his course. 
He had also distinctly admitted, that the 
Catholics had ulterior objects, which they 
must wish and would attempt to accom- 
plish. In the very able speech which the 
right hon. gentleman had delivered last 
night, he had put in this way :—“ Let us 
grant these concessions; then let the 
struggle come; for I still think a struggle 
will come for ulterior objects” [cries of 
“no, no!”| He thought the right hon. 

gentleman had stated so much in substance, 

but not, perhaps, in those very words [cries 
of “no, no!”]. The right hon. gentleman 
had certainly reasoned in this way: “If 
we are to have another contest, let us first 
grant these concessions, that we may come 
to that contest with additional strength” 
[cheers]. He believed he had now fairly 
stated the right hon. gentleman’s argu- 
ment. He honestly confessed, that he did 
not quite understand this mode of reason- 
ing. It did not seem to him the most 
wise and expedient course, when a con- 
test was impending, to put additional 
power into the hands of those who were to 
struggle against us. In the course of these 
discussions, a great deal had been said as 


| to the principles of the Revolution of 1688, 


and it was contended by some honourable 
gentlemen, that these measures would not 
break in upon that settlement. In the 
view he took, he could not regard the reso- 
lution in thesame light as those hon. gentle- 
men. He did not regard it, as many of 
his friends did, that it had originated 
the British constitution. He looked upon 
it as the act. which perfected and put the 
finishing stroke to that admirable constitu- 
tion which had been preparing for ages. 
There was no provision, it was said, in the 
Bill of Rights, to exclude Catholics from 
parliament. But when helooked at what 
was passing, and at the opinion of our 
ancestors, it was impossible not to see that 
they did intend that parliament and the 
councils of the King should be of a charac- 
ter exclusively Protestant. The Catholics 
had been excluded from parliament be- 
fore that time; but the great work was 
perfected at the Revolution, by excluding 
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Catholics from the throne. But his} 
majesty’s ministers, while they retained | 
their opinions, said that the present danger 
was so urgent, that at all hazards, they 
were resolved to purchase a little present 
ease. They could not, forsooth, pass a 
bill to suppress the Catholic Association— 
they could not obtain the consent of parlia- 
ment, they said, to such a measure unless 
they could obtain an agreement from 
parliament to passa bill of Emancipa- 
tion. They said, in effect, ‘“ We will 
make a compromise ; we ‘will grant con- 
cessions; and at the same time call on 
those who oppose them to agree to the 
suppression of the Association.” He be- 
Jieved he had stated fairly, and in a few 
words, the foundation of what the right 
hon. gentleman had stated in the early 
part’ of the session. The question was, 
whether, in making this exchange or com- 
promise, the objects on each side were of 
equal value? Did the people of England 
gain an equivalent for what they lost? In 
his view of the case—and when it wascon- 
firmed by the right hon. gentleman, that 
view must be correct—these measures 
would break in on the settlement made at 
the Revolution of 1688. The principles 
of that glorious event were not to be bar- 
tered away for any temporary purpose or 
expedient; but now it was proposed to 
abandon them, and in exchange his ma- 
jesty’s ministers gave parliament a bill for 
the suppression of the Catholic Associa- 
tion. The time was past for offering an 
opinion as to whether the measure for 
effecting that purpose was likely to be suc- 
cessful or not to the extent required and 
expected. That bill was merely a temporary 
act, and afforded aslight chance of accom- 
plishing the pacification of Ireland. We 
were giving up that which should be per- 
manent, and in return purchasing a mere 
chance of obtaining temporary tranquil- 
lity in Ireland. In fact, we were attack- 
ing the established church, without ensur- 
ing the permanent peace of that country. 
We were breaking in on the constitution 
of 1688 to purchase a short and precarious 
truce. He trusted that the spirit of the 
recommendation contained in the king’s 
Speech at the opening of the session 
would be attended to by his majesty’s 
ministers and others. That recommenda- 
tion was to take into deliberate considera- 
tion the whole condition of Ireland; and 
he did hope that sufficient time would be 
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allowed for these measures to be calmly, 





fully, and deliberately, discussed within 
the walls of that and the other House of 
parliament, and that time would also be 
allowed for a full and free expression of the 
feelings and opinions of the people on 
those measures, which he would say were 
the most important ever laid before parlia- 
ment since the accession of the House of 
Hanover to the throne of these realms. 

Mr. North said :—The honourable mem- 
ber who has just sat down, began by stat- 
ing his opinion, that the proposed measure 
would not restore the tranquillity of 
Ireland. To the speech of that hon. 
member I have listened with the greatest 
attention. While he was speaking I 
waited with the greatest anxiety to learn 
from him that proposal with which, from 
the general tenor of his observations, the 
hon. member might have been expected, 
as a matter of course, to conclude. I 
waited with the deepest anxiety which 
could be entertained to learn from thit 
hon. member the nature of that complete 
and satisfactory measure, by which he 
would propose to establish the tranquillity 
of Ireland. I need hardly say, that the 
hon. member’s speech arrived at a con- 
clusion so lame and impotent, as, in that 
respect, to bring with it entire disappoint- 
ment. The hon. member began by stating, 
that this measure of government was in- 
sufficient, as not creating complete and 
unexceptionable securities for preserving 
the established church from those ulterior 
assaults with which it was threatened. 
Allow me to say, that the hon. member 
has not put the argument with that fairness 
which candid discussion demands, and 
which ought always to govern the de- 
liberations of parliament. The question 
is, not whether we have obtained any new 
securities by means of this measure, but 
whether we have parted with any securities 
which we formerly possessed. I trust it 
will not be imagined, that I am lukewarm 
in my attachment to the established 
church ; I do not yield to any man in zeal 
for the established church; and least of 
all would I yield to any man in zeal for 
the prosperity and integrity of that portion 
of it which is established in Ireland. I 
am attached to it and to its members by 
the warmest feelings of our nature, by the 
earliest emotions that animate my breast, 
by close friendship, by gratitude, and by 
cordial affection. If I believed that, in 
making these concessions, we were parting 
with any real existing security, | would 








































sooner part with my right hand than give 
my support to any such measure. But 
can I believe that that which in Ireland is 
treated as the cause of undeserved humi- 
liation on the one hand, and of unworthy 
superiority on the other, could long exist 
in a state of security? Can I believe that 
it is for the advantage of the established 
church, that it should be regarded as the 
cold, dark, and chilling obstacle, which 
interposed between the people and the 
beams of royal favour, which crosses every 
man in the road of industry and of ho- 
nour—which is regarded as forming an 
insurmountable barrier to the advancement 
of every class among the Roman Catholics 
——which says to them, ‘‘ You shall be ex- 
cluded from the common blessings of 
society, you shall not be partakers of the 
common prosperity of that country whose 
common burthens you bear.” Is there not, 
then, ‘an inconceivable increase of security 
given to the established church, by throw- 
ing down those barriers which have so long 
stood in the way of the Catholics, and pro- 
nouncing that the reformed church shall 
no longer be an object of popular detesta- 


tion, hatred, hostility, and envy? Does it. 


not impart security to the established 
church, to give content to those classes 
who feel religion as a necessity of their 
nature? Does it not give securliy to that 
establishment to inspire feelings of mutual 
confidence and regard, among all classes 
of his majesty’s subjects, be their religious 
persuasion what it may? I would ask the 
hon. member for the university of Oxford, 
and others who feel a strong regard for 
the established church, and that clergy, 
who not only teach and support our reli- 
gion, but practise its precepts, to consider 
whether the present state of Ireland con- 
duces to those religious feelings which 
they profess themselves anxious to main- 
tain? The present state of Ireland, I can 
speak from my own actual observation, 
conduces to very different feelings and 
principles. It plucks out the heart of re- 
ligion, which is charity; it sets man against 
man; it puts a canker into every heart ; 
and, if it be long-continued, it will, I fear, 
put a dagger into every hand. Gracious 
God! is it for the interests of religion, and 
of that church which professes to be united 
in its spirit and feeling with religion, that 
men of high rank among the clergy should 
descend from their pulpits, and, mixing 
with the multitude, occupy the time that 
ought to be devoted to the sacred duties of 
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their profession, in inflaming the angry 
passions of the people, and familiarizing 
their minds with the horrors of a civil war ? 
Is conduct such as this sanctioned by the 
tenets of the Christian religion, or necessary 
for maintaining the established church in 
Ireland? Can I believe that the tenets of 
that church are only to be maintained at 
the expense of public tranquillity? I may 
be allowed, asa native of that country, 
and after surveying the conduct of its 
people for a series of years, to say, without 
any feeling of prejudice, and with no feel- 
ings, I believe, of partiality—and certain 
I am, that, if any partiality does belong to 
my feelings and affections, it is for my 
Protestant rather than for my Roman 
Catholic countrymen—to tell the hon, 
gentleman, that it is not possible, if the 
situation of Ireland remains such as it has 
been for the last twenty years, that it can 
be compatible with the tranquillity of the 
people; and [| will tell the hon. gentleman 
further, that I believe firmly, that if any 
people on the face of the globe could have 
been governed as Ireland has been, they 
would be as much dissatisfied as the Irish 
themselves. I trust there is no member 
in this House who believes that when my 
countrymen have obtained equal rights 
with the rest of their fellow-subjects, they 
will cease to be tranquil, become addicted 
to treason, and disposed to overturn the 
government, and the constitution which 
afford them protection and encouragement. 
As was so admirably and eloquently asked 
last night by the gallant general below me 
(sir G. Murray), is there any thing in the 
character of Irishmen, or in the climate of 
the country, which can indispose its in- 
habitants to the blessings of civilized 
society and the government of law? No, 
Sir, there is nothing in those circumstances 
which interposes an obstacle to the im- 
provement of Ireland. That obstacle is 
only to be found in the law which the 
present measure proposes to abrogate; it 
is only to be found in that idolized ascend- 
ancy, which has been an object of such 
impious and superstitious worship in this 
country—that ascendancy which has ex- 
cited the unspeakable odium that fills every 
Catholic breast; that ascendancy which 
has kept, and will keep Ireland in a state 
of discontent and agitation, until the pre- 
sent benevolent measure shall be carried 
into full effect. An outcry has been raised, 
that the constitution of 1688 will be broken 
in upon, What proof have we that that 









































constitution is not adapted to every con- 
ceivable change which society in this 
country may undergo, in all time to come? 
And, if there be no such proof, I hesitate 
not to say, that the time has arrived when 
it may, to the proposed extent at least, 
be broken in upon with safety to its re- 
maining institutions, with justiceto Ireland, 
and with advantage to the empire at 
large. 

Let me, Sir, offer a few words of con- 
solation to the hon, gentleman, as to the 
result of this question. Sir, I will ask any 
Irish gentleman, where Protestant ascend- 
ancy, about which they talk so much, has 
been to be found for the last fifteen years. 
Let them ask the merchant, whether it is 
to. be found on the exchange—let them 
ask the lawyer whether it is to be found in 
the four courts—let them ask the country 
gentleman whether it is to be found on the 
hustings ? I answer for them—no. The 
Protestant ascendancy, which those Pro- 
testant gentlemen worship so devoutly, is 
in fact a visionary being—without sub- 
stance, impalpable, and of no account: it 
is like the ghost of one long since in the 
grave; or if it does exist, it exists only to 
distract the judgment, to deceive the heart, 
and to confound the imagination. But 
this is not all; along with it the same 
gentlemen are equally alarmed, because 
they believe that in concurring in this mea- 
sure they would be conferring a gift: but 
I will tell them that the belief is as vision- 
ary as the Protestant ascendancy which is 
the object of theiradmiration. ‘ What,” 
say they, “‘ are we now to be called upon 
to confer honours and liberty on the Ca- 
tholics, and at this crisis, when the king’s 
ministers have been subdued by their 
intimidation and their threats?” But 
though these gentlemen talk of giving 
power to the Catholics, I will tell them, 
that it is not in their power to make that 
gift; the Catholics of Ireland possess a 
power beyond theirs—a power independ- 
ently of theirs—a power that, though we 
have not called it into existence, we may 
at least hope, with proper care, to regulate, 
since it does exist. In the course of the 
debate upon this question, there have been 
@ good many allusions to what has been 
called “ brute force,” and military power. 
Sir, I might follow up this allusion by tell- 
ing the hon, gentleman who used the ex- 
pression that the question is, whether . we 
are to extinguish the brute but energetic 
power of the Catholic multitude of Ireland, 
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or whether we are to enlist it, with all its 
strength and all its magnitude, into the 
service of the state? I might tell him, that 
the question is, whether that force is to be 
turned, through despair, to unlawful pur- 
poses, or whether it 1s to be made to con- 
tribute to the prosperity and happiness of 
the whole empire. An hon. gentleman 
who has spoken this evening against the 
measure, has aaverted to the bill which 
the legislature has just passed, for the 
purpose of putting down the Catholic As- 
sociation. Now, Sir, I must beg leave to 
tell that hon. gentleman that there was no 
part of his speech which did not manifest 
the most entire ignorance of the actual 
condition of Ireland; and above all did 
the hon. gentleman display his ignorance 
when he spoke of this measure as the price 
paid for the putting down of the Catholic 
Association. Does that hon. gentleman 
think, in his ignorance, that the Catholic 
Association and agitation are the same, 
and may be used synonymously? I can 
tell the hon. gentleman this—the doors of 
the Catholic Association may be shut up— 
its orators, from the first to the last, may 
be silenced—but still the direst agitation 
may exist and flourish. Will they still let 
the tribunals of Ireland be open ? If they 
will, then still will there be open a theatre 
for agitation. A father brings his action 
into court: it is for the seduction of his 
daughter—a circumstance whollydomestic, 
and apparently unconnected with anything 
public; but no sooner does it make its 
appearance, than it is taken up as a po- 
litical case, and the streets of the capital 
are crowded with persons taking a feverish 
interest in the decision. An Irish ma- 
gistrate summons a rioter, or a man for an 
assault, to appear before him: in his of- 
ficial capacity he either takes or refuses 
bail for his appearance; he may have de- 
cided right or wrong; but whichever way 
it may be, it occasions a discussion of the 
Catholic question. Is the hon. gentleman 
ignorant, that if his measure—his unex- 
plained measure, I believe I must call i: — 
should have the effect of shutting up the 
doors of the Catholic Association, it will 
still leave open the door of every Catholic 
chapel in Ireland. Does he believe that 
there is no popular priest ready to ascend 
the pulpit in such a cause, or that he will 
be listened to with the less attention, be- 
cause he directs one hand towards the 
sileut orators of the Association, while 





with the other he points to the altars of 
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their common faith, which are also the 
emblems of their common suffering. Sir, 
I tell the hon. gentleman, it is not the 
Catholic Association—it is not this man 
or that—upon whom the question depends. 
Destroy the individuals as often as, you 
please, and others will as often spring up 
in their places; or if the Association itself 
be destroyed, other scenes of agitation will 
be opened. For these things there is but | 
one remedy, one complete, all-sufficient ' 
remedy—and it is that which the wisdom | 
and prudence of the government, and the | 
gracious kindness and condescension of | 
the sovereign have proposed. At length | 
there are to be afforded to the Catholics of | 
Ireland equal laws and equal privileges | 
with the rest of his majesty’s subjects. The | 
Catholic Association will be extinguished | 
when it is transferred to this House. | 
Bring it here! Let us graft their wild and | 
energetic shoots on our more mature and 
nurtured English stock, and rely upon it, 
of the fruit which it will produce you need 
not be ashamed. 

In the course of this discussion there 
has been a phrase so inappropriately used, 
that it has given me a disgust towards a 


rallying word, which I never could have 


believed; would have been odious. Such, 
however, is now the case in my mind, 
owing to the application that has been 
made of it. I allude to “ the constitution 
of 1688.” Now, Sir, as a lawyer—as a 
person who has studied to some extent 
the history of my country—as a man who 
has examined what has been urged on all 
sides—I cannot be ignorant of the outline, 
at least, of what has taken place on this 
subject; but I must confess that I am at 
a loss to understand what the hon. mem- 
bers, who are so warmly opposed to the 
Catholic claims, mean by “ the constitu- 
tion of 1688.” The great principles on 
which our constitution rests may be traced 
back for centuries previous to the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 ; and, indeed, I may say that 
many of its features are as old as the com- 
mon law itself. What, Sir—limited mo- 
narchy—tright of petition—law of treason 
—impeachment of ministers—trial by jury 
—Habeas Corpus Act—am I to be told, 
that we date all these blessings from the 
period of the Revolution? No, Sir, in 
the year 1688, it is true that a great Re- 
volution was carried into effect—a Revo- 
lution which established principles of great 
and vital importance, while it extinguished 





the absurd doctrine of an indefeasible 


hereditary right of succession; in short, 
it established the absolute right of the 
legislature to provide, in every instance, 
and under all the varieties of circum- 
stances, for the happiness, welfare, and 
security, of the nation. If I understand 
the subject at all, Sir, that is; the right 
way to read the history of the Revolution 
of 1688; and I will, therefore, take the 
liberty of telling hon. gentlemen, if they 
be religionists, that they quote the Bill of 
Rights as the Devil quotes Scripture [a 
laugh]; or*I will tell them, if they be 
lawyers, that they cite the case of the 
Revolution like a weak and ignorant judge 
who, startled by a precedent which he 
does not understand, makes use of it for 
the purpose of defeating juctice and of 
violating the very principle from which it 
took its origin. 

But, Sir, let me, now turn to another 
part of the subject. The hon. gentleman 
has made complaint of the surprise which 
has been practised on the nation, and he 
has implored time for the purpose of pro- 
curing further petitions from the country 
against the Catholic Claims, as if there 
were something premature in the measure 
that was now proposed. Sir, I have con- 
sidered this objection in the best way I 
could, and I feel bound to protest, that a 
more unfounded complaint I never heard. 
Why, Sir, let us for a moment pause, to 
reckon what has been the nature of the 
progress of the measure. I ask, boldly, 
was there ever in this House a measure 
that went on from stage. to stage, and 
from session to session, every now and 
then making new grounds on the reason 
and feelings of the parliament, and, I will 
say, on the reason and feelings of the 
country, giving every body an opportunity 
of watching its progress? Let me also 
request the House to remember, that the 
whole of this progress was continually 
marked by such particular events as ought 
to have prevented its escaping the memory 
of any man. In one year it happens—I 
am only just imagining that it might be 
so—that one gentleman who had hereto- 
fore been strenuous in his opposition to 
the measure, passes over to the other side 
and declares his strong conviction of the 
necessity of something being done in 
favour of the Catholics; in another year 
the division was changed from a majority 
against the Catholics to a majority in 
their favour—an event which one may 
well suppose could not have happened, 
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without being strongly impressed on the 
minds of those who thought that the ma- 
jority had changed for the worse ; and, last 
of all, let the House recollect what was the 
warning conveyed to it in the course of the 
last session, when that great measure for the 
relief of the Dissenters passed through par- | 
liament. If that was not a warning, Sir—if | 
hon. gentlemen did not then see what the 
signs of the times were—I can only say, 
that they appear to me to be like that stiff- 
necked generaticn described in the Scrip- 
tures, that would not have believed, ‘ even 
though one had risen from the dead.” 
In. my opinion, Sir, the hon. gentlemen 
have had abundance of time ; but, if they | 
had had more, could they, I will ask, have 
acted with greater zeal oractivity? Have | 
they not established their Brunswick 
clubs in freland? Are they not as numer- 
ous as they are violent? Have they not 
approached nearer to the confines of sedi- 
tion and tumult, than any other body or 
collection of men [cheering]? Will they 
then now tell us, that they have had no 
warning of the proposal of this measure ? 
At least I think that if they wanted any | 
further, they might have obtained it from | 
a survey of theirown condition. It seems | 
to me, that the well-known story of Mrs. | 
Thrale, about the Three Warnings is very | 
applicable to the opponents of the Catholic | 
claims just now. The House of course | 
knows that, in the story to which I have | 
just alluded, old Dobson complains, that | 
Death has no business with him, because | 
he has not received the three warnings | 
that had been promised him, quite forget- | 
ting that at that very moment he was with- | 
out the use of his limbs, had lost his sight, 
and was as deaf as a post. So it is with | 
these hon. gentlemen. Here they are 
complaining that they have had no warn- 
ing; but I assure them, that the case of 
old Dobson is very much in point, and that 
they are so like old men, that they must 
depart without any further warning [a 
laugh]. 

Sir, I feel that I should not be discharg- 
ing my duty as a member of this House— 
I feel that I should not be acting as a 
friend of Ireland, which [ am most sincere- 
ly—if, before I conclude, I did not return 
my warmest thanks to the right hon. 
gentleman who has introduced this mea- 
sure; and I take the greatest honour to 
myself, in greeting him not only as the 
friend of my country, but as my own. I 
do-not intend to dwell upon the sacrifices 
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which the right hon. gentleman has made 
in undertaking to- bring forward this mea- 
sure; but there is one topic connected 
with the course which my right hon. 
friend has taken which has not been 
touched upon, and which is, therefore, 
still left open for me. I allude, Sir, to 
the great reward which is still in store for 
my right hon. friend, and which will more 
than repay him for all the sacrifices which 
he has made for this greatest of questions 
—for can a greater be imagined than that 
of Catholic emancipation? I would speak 
of the period, after a few years shall have 
passed by, when my right hon. friend 
shall turn his pleased but anxious eye 
towards Ireland—when he shall behold 
tranquillity restored to her—industry ex- 
cited—knowledge diffused, and the moral 
tone of society elevated and improved : 
then will it be that my right hon. friend 
will experience feelings which he would 
not exchange for anything which the 
Crown or the people have within their 
gift—it will be then that he will say that 
his reward is greater even than the sacri- 
fices which he made to obtain it. And, 
Sir, if I may be allowed to turn from my 
right hon. friend to the noble duke at the 
head of his majesty’s government, I would 
say of him, that it appears to me that he 
has achieved a greater conquest, by the 
wisdom and policy which he has exercised 
in bringing forward this measure, than by 
anything he everconsummated by his valour 
and military skillin thefield, he hassecured 
by it the affections of a great, loyal, ardent, 
and devoted people. As to the measure 
itself, need I say that I look upon it as 
calculated to confirm and establish all our 
great national interests? I believe that it 
will give security to the government and 
to the state, and afford satisfaction, as the 
means of protecting the institutions of the 
country : it will be the means of completing 
the imperfect measure of the Union of this 
country with Ireland; and, if I may be 
allowed to use the expression, it is insert- 
ing the key-stone into the great arch of 
the policy and safety of the empire. Nay, 
Sir, it will do more than this—it will still 
the voice of faction—it will extinguish the 
seeds of rebellion—and, should foreign 
envy entertain any lurking hope of wit- 
nessing, through this medium, the down- 
fall of British greatness, it will be utterly 
destroyed. 

The Earl of Uxbridge said, he would 
apologize for his intrusion upon the atten. 








tion of the House, but that he thought it 
the duty of every member to express his 
sentiments upon this most vital question. 
He had expected, in the course of the four 
hours’ speech which he had heard last 
night, that some explanation would have 
been given of the causes which led to the 
conversion of the right hon. gentleman. 
He had, however, expected in vain, for no 
such explanation had been given. There 
were many hon. members who had de- 
clared that they would wait for the right 
hon. gentleman’s explanation, before they 
determined on which side they would vote. 
Now, as no explanation had been given, 
he trusted the votes of those hon. waiters 
would be given against any further conces- 
sions to the Catholics. He much regret- 
ted that when the right hon. gentleman 
found he could not, as a responsible ad- 
viser of the Crown, any longer oppose con- 
cession to the Roman Catholics, he had 
not determined upon continuing to do so 
in his private capacity. The right hon. 
gentleman would not consent to form part 
of an administration of which Mr. Canning 
was to be the head, because he feared 
that that right hon. gentleman’s influence 
would preponderate in favour of conces- 
sion; but now, when there was not merely 
a probable chance of a minister influenc- 
ing the decision of the Catholic question, 
but a minister had absolutely proposed to 
carry it, the right hon. gentleman continu- 
ed in office. Unless the House had 
some explanation upon these points, he 
should certainly give the measure his most 
decided opposition. 

Sir Hussey Vivian said, he was desirous 
of stating to the House the grounds on 
which he had formerly opposed the 
Catholic claims, and was now of opinion 
that those claims ought to be granted. 
All those who best knew him—his hon. 
friends in that House, and his con- 
stituents who had placed him in that 
House—would bear him out in the asser- 
tion, that it had always been with the 
greatest reluctance that he had voted 
against the Roman Catholics, not only 
because it gave him pain to place any dis- 
abilities on so large a body of his majesty’s 
subjects, but because, as a soldier, he had 
had many opportunities of witnessing the 
conduct of those Roman Catholics who 
had joined the army, and knew the pro- 
digality with which they had always been 
ready to shed their blood in the defence 
of their country. For these reasons, it 
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was with reluctance that he had voted 
heretofore against the concession of their 
claims ; but having early been taught to 
believe, that the duty of the Catholics 
obliged them to endeavour to establish 
the supremacy of their own religion, and 
that the Protestant establishments of this 
country were leagued with the best in- 
terests of the nation, he had been unwil- 
ling to consent to their admission into 
power, more especially as he was aware, 
that it had been openly stated in the Ca- 
tholic Association, that emancipation was 
not all they looked to, but that, when that 
was conceded, it would be followed up 
with ulterior measures. If Catholic 
emancipation was all that had been re- 
quired, he did not hesitate to say that he 
should have voted for it at a former period ; 
but when ulterior objects were talked of— 
when the Catholics openly declared that it 
was their purpose to endeavour to do awa 

with tithes, and what they called the 
“horrible” Union of Ireland with this 
country, he had certainly objected to give 
them any power which might enable them 
to forward such views. It was now, how- 
ever, impossible not to see that the time was 
come, when it was necessary to do some- 
thing. The hon. member for Aldborough 
had talked about fear and intimidation ; 
but he would venture to assert, that no 
such feeling had had any weight with 
his majesty’s ministers in the adop- 
tion of the present measure. If the 
hon. gentleman, by fear, meant con- 
cession being demanded at the point of 
the bayonet, his answer was—that not 
ten thousand bayonets should have wrest- 
ed it from him; but if he meant a fear to 
witness the unhappy state of Ireland that 
must follow upon rebellion, he was ready 
as a man, and still more as a Christian, to 
admit that he did feel that fear [hear 
hear!]. The noble lord who had just 
spoken had said, that in his opinion, the 
right hon. secretary of state had given no 
reasons for a change of opinion, What! 
did the state of Ireland afford no reason ? 
Did the poverty and misery of the people 
of that country afford no reason? Did 
the state of excitation that pervaded the 
whole island afford no reason? But all 
this they were told was nothing, and they 
were referred to the occurrences of 1798, 
to show that it was only necessary to put 
forth the strength of England to put down 
rebellion in Ireland. But, in answer to 
that he would ask, was there any man 
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who referred to the events of 1798 with 
feelings of satisfaction? Let them look to 
the dreadful loss of life that took place at 
that period! Besides which, had not the 
Catholic question gained ground since then? 
Hon. gentlemen might exclaim, that it 
was only necessary for England to put 
forth her arm to crush opposition; but he 
would answer them in the words of their 
immortal bard :— 

Tis excellent to have a giant’s strength, 

But tyrannous to use it like a giant.”’ 

Under the circumstances, he could not 
but feel that the Catholics were entitled to 
their rights, and he thought that the secu- 
rities which had been proposed were quite 
sufficient for the protection of the Protes- 
tant constitution, of which no one was a 
warmer supporter, or would go further to 
protect them than himself. These were his 
reasons for voting in their favour; and in 
doing so he was uninfluenced by any party 
feeling whatever; he gave the Catholics 
their claims from the assurance that he 
felt that it was the best thing could be 
done for the benefit of the country at large ; 
and he trusted that the boon would be re- 
ceived as cheerfully as it was offered ; as 
he was sure it would tend to the strength 
of the empire, and to the prosperity and 
happiness of Ireland ; while, if they should 
ever be, unhappily, obliged to have recourse 
to the last of reasons, they would at least 
have the satisfaction of laying their hands 
on their hearts, with the assurance, that 
they had done all that was within their 
power [hear, hear !]. 

The Marquis of Blandford said, he ad- 
_mired the capacity which enabled the 
hon. gentleman who had just sat down to 
follow in the wake of the right hon. secre- 
tary; but for his part, he had always 
observed, that national calamity followed 
the introduction of Catholics to political 
power in a Protestant community; and 
therefore he looked upon the present 
measure as a most mischievous one indeed, 
seeing that the people of this country were 
not only denied all security for the Pro- 
testant constitution by those whom the 
people had delegated with that trust, they 
had not only been denied all security, but 
no Opportunity had been given to them, 
to ascertain whether the measure propos- 
ed by his majesty’s ministers was a good 
measure—whether it might be deemed a 
measure ofexpediency—and whether it had 
with it the voice of England. He had no 
intention of undervaluing those honourable 





members of the House, who held opinions 
opposite to his, nor would he willingly 
offend the feelings of any of his majesty’s 
ministers ; but he confessed he was wholly 
unable to look upon the question in the 
light in which it was viewed by them. 
For many years there had been a party in 
that House, anda strong party it had been, 
and strong views knit them together, and 
they had now the happiness to receive many 
contributors towards the support of their 
darling child. He would ask, then, was 
it credible, was it reasonable, that a body 
of men should thus anticipate the public 
feeling? Although in another place ex- 
treme sensibility had been expressed at 
the idea that the ministers had acted 
under a false and too hastily-formed im- 
pression ; and although it had been said, 
that that House wasa criterion to judge of 
the public mind, he confessed that, unfet- 
tered and disinterested as were the mem- 
bers of that House—formed as it was at a 
time when public feeling was not so much 
agitated, when"public confidence was great 
—he could not consider it any criterion to 
judge of the feeling of the country as it 
now was. The state of the representation 
was, he was aware, a delicate subject. 
Some gentlemen there were of sensibility 
so morbid, that the bare suggestion of the 
House not being the entire organ of the 
people, gave them offence. He would not 
enter the list upon the whole subject; but 
he would state, without hesitation, that a 
House of Commons which was not faithful 
to the exclusive principle of a Protestant 
king and Protestant parliament, was cal- 
culated to give due cause of alarm to the 
people. He challenged any hon. member 
to stand up to deny that there existed a 
general repugnance to breakingin upon the 
constitution, without calling upon the 
people. One word before he sat down 
upon the subject of the changes of opinion 
which had taken place in those who were 
formerly devoted to Protestant principles. 
It had been observed with some force, by 
a popular writer of the day, that there was 
no greater inconsistency in abandoning 
opinions, when they could no longer be 
supported without danger tothose interests 
which the parties were pledged to preserve, 
than there was in a general of an army re- 
treating before an enemy, when that enemy 
was so much stronger than himself, that all 
opposition would be useless. Now, he 
admitted this principle to its full extent. 
But to whom did they owe that strength 
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which the enemy had obtained, and which 
forced even the right hon. gentleman to 
declare, that he was compelled to adopt a 
course different from that which he had 
uniformly pursued, and in opposition to 
those principles which he admitted he still 
retained? Why, they owed it to the 
weakness and vacillation of the govern- 
ment itself. Language failed him when he 





and in the right hon. Home-Secretary him- 
self. It was therefore, in his mind, in- 
cumbent on ministers, it was consistent 
with propriety, to have taken the sense of 
the country, by calling a new House of 
Commons, before they ventured to submit 
so extraordinary a measure as that of ad- 
mitting Catholics to parliament and to the 
offices of the state, with a view of obtain- 


attempted to find expressions of condem- | ing for that measure the sanction of the 


nation for the feeling which had engender- | 
ed such a state of things as left that House | 
nothing but the miserable alternative of | 
choosing between the evils of rebellion and | 
civil war, or bowing with abject submission | 


to the threats or the demands of Jesuits 
and of Jacobins. For his part, he could 


only implore the members of that House , 
to consider well what they were about to | 
do, and to pause before they allowed | 
themselves, under an intimidation which a | 
| pose; namely, the driving out of a Popish 
_king and the abolishing of Popish counsels ? 
| If so, and that it was so, the preamble of 


wise and energetic government ought not 
to have borne even for an hour, to consent 
to a series of measures which might en- 
danger the safety of all. 

Mr. Estcourt said, he wished to defend 
himself from the imputation which the 


speech of the right hon. Secretary was 
calculated to cast upon him, in that pas- 
sage which referred to his silence upon the 


- subject of the Catholic claims. He had 
always considered the powers of the right 
hon. gentleman, his then colleague, to be 
so much beyond his own in the advocacy 
of the rights of the Established Church, 
that he rested his hopes upon that right 
hon. gentleman’s exertions, and refrained 
from obtruding his opinions upon the 
House. His opinions, however, were not 
the less firmly fixed against the propriety 
or policy of concession, and he had invari- 
ably opposed such concession, to the ut- 
most extent of his power. But as that 
right hon. gentleman was now the advo- 
cate of very opposite opinions, he felt it to 
be his duty to state the reason why he 
could not consent to give a vote different 
from that which he had invariably given. 
In the first place, he objected to the argu- 
ment of his right hon. friend that the pre- 
sent parliament was qualified to settle the 
Catholic question; for that parliament 
had been elected in 1826, when the affairs 
of the country were under the guidance 
of that vigilant protector of the Protestant 
cause, the late lord Liverpool. There was 
not then the same anxiety about the 
Catholic question, for’ the country had 
confidence in that illustrious statesman, 





legislature. He was an humble, and, if 
honourable gentlemen opposite would 
have it, an ignorant member of that 
House; but he would still express his 
opinions, and ask, whether the purposes for 
which the constitution of 1688, the date of 
the civil and religious liberties of England, 
was framed, were compatible with the 
measure which the House was now called 
upon to sanction? He asked, was not 
that constitution framed for a specific pur- 


the Bill of Rights and the whole tenour of 
the Act of Settlement were proofs, he 
asked, why was not the conduct pursued 
in 1688, when the constitution was found- 
ed, imitated when it was designed to alter 
that constitution? In 1688, the sense of 
the country was taken by calling the Con- 
vention Parliament before the constitution 
was established. At present, it was not 
too much, he thought, to ask why the 
sense of the country should not also be 
taken, when that constitution was about 
to be invaded. He was the more anxious 
that the feelings of the people towards the 
Catholic question should be faithfully re- 
presented, because he had heard of no 
security for the preservation of the estab- 
lished church, and for the upholding of 
Protestant ascendancy, though he must 
confess he did expect such security from 
the right hon. Home-Secretary, and the 
hon. and learned Solicitor-general, who 
was understood to have assisted the right 
hon. gentleman, in the framing of his pre- 
sent measure. He confessed he thought 
the Protestant Ascendancy would be en- 
dangered by the admission of Catholics to 
civil immunities, without more securities 
than the intended bill afforded, and there- 
fore he could not agree to that bill. Indeed 
he had heard proofs of the danger of con- 
cession to the Catholics to the Protestant 
Ascendancy established at the Revolution, 
in a speech made by the eloquent, honour- 
able, and learned member for Colchester, in 

















which the hon. and learned gentleman had 
acknowledged, that he approved of conces- 
sion to the Catholics, because he consi- 
dered that concession would open the 
prospect of a reduction of the emoluments 
of the established church. It was true 
that the advocates of the Catholic question, 
and indeed every man in that House, pro- 
fessed strong attachment to the church 
of England, and an earnest anxiety to pre- 
serve its rights, but nevertheless it appear- 
ed to him, that the clergy of that church 
were justified in resisting every measure 
that tended to encroach upon their pro- 
perties. 

Sir Thomas Lethbridge promised, at 
that late hour of the evening, not to detain 
the House by many observations. He 
felt anxious, however, to justify himself to 
the country, and to those with whom he 
had acted, for now taking a course op- 
posite to that which he had on former 
occasions pursued. He felt bound, in- 
deed, to give his reasons for that depar- 
ture; and he hoped the House would 
grant him its indulgence, while he stated 
the motives which actuated his mind, in 
adopting the course he now took. He 
confessed he could not deviate from that 
course, or desert the friends with whom 
he had so long acted in reference to the 
Catholic claims, without considerable pain; 
but he had a paramount duty to perform, 
not only to his constituents, but to all the 
people of this great empire, which no 


taunts, no difficulties, no dangers, no: 


feelings of the extent of his responsibility, 
should deter him from performing. He 
begged to remind the House, that he 


had never said a moment might not come , 


[hear, hear!]. He repeated, he had always 
said atime might arrive, when it would 


become the duty ofthe three estates which | 


composed the government to take the 


question of the claims of the Catholics | 
into their serious consideration, for the | 
purpose of devising some means of final | 
It was his conviction that the | 


settlement. 
time was now arrived, that the moment 
was come, when it became his duty to sup- 


port the government; because he saw no | 


other way by which they could hope to 
relieve themselves from the difficulties of 
their present situation. Without making 
some attempt to settle this great aud long- 
pending question, in the way the govern- 
ment now proposed, he was satisfied they 
could not arrive at any termination of their 
present difficulties, If he feigned that the 
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question would by that settlement be set 
at rest for ever, or if he pretended, that 
he did not labour under some apprehen- 
sions of danger, he should do that which 
was foreign to his feelings; but he believ- 
ed that they were reduced to a situation in 
which they had merely a choice of dif- 
ficulties, and under that belief he was 
disposed to try the effect, and run the 
| risk, of those expedients which his ma- 
|jesty’s government now proposed. He 
' believed—and he spoke conscientiously— 
_that there was an altered feeling through- 
‘out the country upon this question. He 
| had long been acquainted with the opin- 
| ions of the people upon this subject. He 
| had watched and studied those opinions, 
| He believed, and indeed he knew them 
‘to be altered, and in the face of a ma- 
| jority of even his own constituents, he was 
| prepared to contend, that the question of 
| concession to the Catholics ought to be 
| Settled. Any member of that House who 
| attentively read the petitions upon their 
table, even from the West of England, 
| would perceive, that they displayed ‘a 
‘disposition to see the question finally 

settled. Let them look at the language of 

those petitions. Formerly, the petitions 
| called upon that House to refuse all con- 
| cession unconditionally; but now they 
| would find the language of those petitions 
very different, and that they merely refus- 
ed emancipation unless accompanied with 
securities. It was said, however, that the 
present proposition contained no securities 
for the preservation of the Protestant con- 
stitution, or the integrity of the established 
church. Upon that point he was at issue. 
He had heard the arguments and the reasons 
of the right hon. Secretary, and he was 
astonished that any man should say there 
were no securities provided, in the plan 
now before them. Those arguments and 
those reasons were not, perhaps such as 
would convince the noble lord (Blandford), 
and the hon. member for Oxford (Mr. 
Estcourt); but they seemed to him to be 
perfectly satisfactory, even to the strongest 
| advocate for Protestant ascendancy. They 
were told, by the hon. member for Oxford, 
that the establishment was in danger; but 
he had no fears from that danger, so long 
as the reins of government remained in the 
hands of the noble duke, and the right 
hon. gentleman, who were, he was con- 
vinced, as true friends to the established 
church, as the most sanguine could de- 
sire. They had, however, other means for 
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the security of the Protestant Church, if| Some security had been talked of. And 


these their devoted friends should fail 
them. They had means of security, both 
within those walls and without them ; be- 
cause, the members of that House, and the 
people at large, would be ever watchful, 
and ever determined, to preserve their 
liberties and their religion, and to take 
care that neither their Protestant constitu- 
tion, nor their Protestant creed, should 
ever be impugned, either by powerful and 
open enemies, or by insidious friends. It 
was under these circumstances that he felt 
disposed to place confidence in his majesty’s 
government, and to give support to the 
measure introduced by them-—a measure 
which would enable them to restore peace 
to the united kingdom and secure the 
Protestant establishment inviolate. 
Colonel Sibthorpe said, he would not 
commence by apologising, as did the hon. 
member who had last spoken, for rising, 
as he felt it was his duty to do, and to 
declare that the Protestant constitution 
was in danger. He deemed no apology 
necessary for offering himself to the notice 
of the House. After the observations that 


had fallen from that hon. member respect- 
ing the momentous question they were 
met to discuss, he could not but express 
himself decidedly adverse to the course 


adopted by ministers. He stood forward 
to oppose any measure of concession to 
the Roman Catholics, and in this opposi- 
tion he was forced to stand against many 
hon. members for whom he entertained 
the highest sentiments of respect, and with 
many of whom he had formed a private 
friendship. He stood forward in defence 
of the church and state, and of the glorious 
constitution, as established in 1688. In 
the proposal for removing the Roman 
Catholic disabilities, as they had been 
called, he expected to have heard some- 
thing in the form of security to the Pro- 
testant constitution ; but in that expecta- 
tion he had been miserably disappointed. 
He could not help saying that the king’s 
ministers had acted an ungrateful part : 
they had abused the confidence placed in 
them: the people of England could no 
longer confide in such a government. 
Some securities had indeed, been talked 
of, but where were they? He would ask 
the present administration, could they 
adopt no other course for the pacification 
and happiness of Ireland? He could not 
help viewing the conduct of ministers as a 
political apostacy that disgraced them. 


_in what did that security consist ? 





Was 
there any security, he would ask, in the 
wearing of a particular insignia, on parti- 
cular occasions, and laying aside that 
insignia on particular occasions? They 
had talked of a security in disfranchising 
the forty-shilling freeholders—in raising 
the franchise to ten pounds. He would 
ask the movers of this proposition, what 
security was to be found in it? He saw no 
cause for the adoption of such a measure 
as that which went under the name of 
Catholic Emancipation. On the other 
hand, he saw nothing to secure the Pro- 
testant establishment of the country. He 
called upon the right hon. gentleman to 
pause, ere he produced a radical change 
in the constitution of the country. If the 
measure now in contemplation should be 
carried into a law, there was no knowing 
where the evil would end; and he again 
entreated the right hon. gentleman to 
pause, and listen to the advice from that 
side of the House. He had recently seen 
such and so many changes in that House, 
that he actually did not know where his 
friends sat; and his curiosity to know 
where they had taken their places had been 
more strongly excited since the recent 
declaration of an honourable baronet, who 
had so long and so strenuously been op- 
posed to Catholic emancipation, but who 
now as strenuously supported it. Such 
changes as he had lately witnessed could 
only be compared to those of the camelion; 
such marches and such counter-marches 
as the country had witnessed, it could 
not be expected that England would 
bear, at least he could tell the right hon. 
gentleman that the county would not bear 
them. For his own part, he was one who 
had ever been and ever would be consistent 
in his political conduct. No inducement 
whatever should tempt him to swerve from 
the path which he believed to be that of 
duty. He trusted if the right hon. gentle- 
man was determined to carry this measure, 
that he would not, at all events, seek to 
prevent the free ingress of petitions to that 
House. He hoped that no check would 
be put to the open and honest declaration 
of the people of England, but that, from 
the substantial farmer to the lowestlabourer, 
their sentiments might find their way into 
parliament. He had now discharged a 
duty which he owed to himself, to his con- 
stituents, and to his country, in giving his 
most strenuous opposition to the proposed 

















measure; and he would take every oppor- 
tunity of entering his solemn protest 
against it—against a measure which was 
about to be forced apon the country, 
much after the fashion in which the 
empiric’s ball was forced down a horse’s 
throat. 

Sir J.. Newport said, that after a long 
life devoted to the advocacy of Catholic 
emancipation, and after having spent many 
years in watching the state of society 
in Ireland, upon which he believed he 
possessed opportunities of obtaining more 
accurate information than most members 
in that House, he trusted he should be 
allowed to express, as briefly as he could, 
his sentiments on the present. occasion 
He felt convinced that, in the present 
condition of Ireland, in regard to this great 
question, it was perfectly impossible that 
the existing state of things could last. 
He was perfectly satisfied that such a 
state of things could never continue with 
safety to the empire, or security to the 
subject. He had heard some hon. gentle- 
men call for protection, and for security 
for the established church, and much had 
been said about the proposed measure 
being an inroad on the constitution, as 
settled in 1688. Now, it was rather 
strange that amongst the loudest advocates 
of the constitution of 1688, upon this oc- 
casion, were found men who represented 
places that, for a century past had been 
arrayed in direct hostility to every leading 
principle of that constitution. He believ- 
ed he was as sincere an admirer of that con- 
stitution as any of those hon. gentlemen ; 
and he would contend, that one of the 
first and leading principles of the constitu- 
tion of 1688 was, to confer upon every 
British subject the inestimable benefit of 
the trial by jury. He would ask any man 
whether the constitution could possibly 
afford to the people of Ireland that great 
blessing, under the existing posture of af- 
fairs in that country. It was absolutely 
impossible that such protection could be 
obtained by that people, admidst the 
factious feelings and the violent prejudices 
which at present pervaded Ireland; and 
nothing but an equalization of civil rights 
and privileges could ever render it 
accessible to them. The principal object 
which he had in rising, was to express his 
heartfelt and cordial thanks to the govern- 
ment for the unanimity which they had 
manifested on this great question, and for 
haying at length brought it forward recom- 
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mended from the throne, and upon the 
ground of perfect conciliation—upon the 
only ground that it could be satisfactorily 
and permanently settled. Honourable gen- 
tlemen asked for securities. Now the 
security which he would give, was the 
measure itself. It would place all the 
subjects of the empire on one footing, and 
under one common banner—it would 
make them all equally ready and deter- 
mined, heart and hand, to defend 
that constitution, in the benefits of 
which they all equally participated. That 
was the grand security which this measure 
would give; while, by continuing the pre- 
sent state of things, they robbed the empire 
of half its strength—they paralyzed the 
energies and resources of the country— 
they left England at the mercy of any 
foreign enemy that might choose to quarrel 
with her—and they deprived the constitu- 
tion of the best security which it could 
possess—the affections and the support of 
all classes throughout the country. That 
security the measure which was now about 
to be carried would completely afford. 
With regard to the first measure which the 
right hon. gentleman would propose, he 
must say that every reasonable Catholic 
ought to be satisfied with it. If he were 
asked, what he thought of the second 
branch of the measure—that which re- 
ferred to the elective franchise in Ireland 
—his answer was, that he conceived it was 
making a sacrifice of a great principle, in 
order to obtain a great and permanent 
good—.in order to obtain from parliament 
a measure pregnant with the most bene-. 
ficial consequences to his country—a mea- 
sure, without which that country could not 
prosper; and that he was, under all cir- 
cumstances, ready—reluctantly indeed, 
when he considered the subject abstract- 
edly—but willingly, when he looked to 
the happy consequences which the general 
measure of relief would afford to the coun- 
try at large—to make the sacrifice de- 
manded [hear, hear]. He cared not 
for the obloquy which might attach to him 
out of doors for making this declaration. 
He had lived too long in the world not to 
know, that the first principle which ought 
to actuate every public man was, to be 
satisfied in his own conscience, that his 

conduct was solely influenced by his sense 

of public duty. It was upon such grounds 

that he was ready to make this sacrifice ; 

and it was upon such grounds alone he 


was convinced the right hon. Secretary — 
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opposite had brought forward this great | take which he, and probably the House, 
question, and in so doing had exposed | laboured under; and if he did not misun- 


himself to so much unmerited and unjusti- 
fiable calumny. With regard to the 
speech of the hon. member who had 
spoken last, it did not require any answer. 
That hon. member had throughout direct- 
ed his arguments ad personam, and not 
adrem. The hon. member had not argued 





derstand that hon. member, he must ac- 
knowledge that it appeared to him to be 
the most extraordinary position ever ad- 
vanced in parliament. That hon. member 
had referred to the Revolution of 1688, 
and, speaking of the measure now under 
the consideration ofthe House of Commons 


the question upon grounds to which any | —a measure which at the commencement 
man of sense could address himself; he | of a session to which they had been regu- 


had argued it solely on the grounds of 
inconsistency in reference to the right hon. 


} 


| 


larly summoned by the Crown, in the 
opening speech from the Crown had been 


Secretary and other members of his | recommended to their consideration—the 
| hon. member, in speaking of that measure, 


majesty’s government. Now, it really did 
appear to him utterly inconceivable, how 
public men were to watch over the public 
safety of the realm, if they did not consult 
it in the measures which they adopted. 
The man who should adopta different prin- 
ciple in the guidance of his public conduct 
would be utterly unfit to administer the 
affairs of this or any other country. The 
right hon. gentleman opposite had there- 
fore but acted the part ofa wise and prudent 
statesman, when, looking to the interests 
of the country in the first instance, and 
considering every thing else as secondary 
to their maintenance and preservation, he 
had, in pursuance of his sense of public 
duty, brought this measure under the con- 
sideration of parliament. For himself, he 
was ready to support that measure as it 
stood, even at the expense of a great 
sacrifice, in order to obtain a great public 
good, und to secure the prosperity and 
happiness of his native country. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that although he 
was perfectly satisfied with the state in 
which the question at present stood, and 
with the hands to which it was intrusted, 
and though he was unwilling to trespass 
on the House after all the discussions to 
which this question had been subjected, 
yet he hoped that the House would bear 
with him for a few moments on the pre- 
sent occasion. He had risen principally 
with a view to notice something that had 
fallen last evening from the hon. member 
for Dorsetshire. But before he proceeded 
to that, he could not forbear noticing an 
argument, as he understood it, which had 
been introduced by the hon. member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. Estcourt), 
which appeared to him so very extraordi- 
nary, that he supposed he must have mis- 
conceived that hon. member. If he did, 
it was but justice to afford that hon. mem- 
ber an opportunity of correcting the mis- 

















seemed to think that it was a question 
unfit for discussion in a parliament so 
constituted, so called together and assem- 
bled for that direct purpose under the 
declared authority of the Crown; and the 
hon. member argued, that a convention, 
as in 1688, should be specially assembled 
for the consideration of this question. 
But was the situation of the country in 
1688 similar to the circumstances by 
which they were now surrounded? What 
was the first act of the Convention of 
1688 ? To declare the Throne abdicated 
and vacant. Was that a state of things 
in any respect parallel to the present ? 
Certainly not; and he must, therefore, 
protest against the extraordinary position 
of the hon. member, and assert that the 
present parliament was competent and fit 
for the ‘consideration of every measure of 
foreign and domestic policy—fit for the 
deliberation and decision upon every topic 
touching the national interests—fit, espe- 
cially, for the due weighing and judging 
of the important measure graciously re- 
commended by the sovereign to its calm 
and temperate consideration. Having 
listened with the most intense interest to 
the speech, the able, the perspicuous, the 
statesman-like speech of his right hon.friend 
last night, he could not, as an individual, 
humble, though foremost, in the ranks in 
favour of this great question, deny him- 
self the satisfaction of expressing the un- 
qualified and heartfelt gratification which 
that speech had afforded him. He had 
listened with pleasure to every sentiment 
which his right hon. friend had expressed 
in that speech ; but never, since he had a 
seat in that House, had he heard any mi- 
nister of the Crown with one-half the 
delight that he had heard his right hon. 
friend, when he declared, that he founded 
the principle of the bill upon the abolition 
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of all civil distinctions, and the equalization 
of all political rights. And he must say, 
that his right hon. fiend, in the measure 
which he had brought forward, appeared 
to have acted in direct consonance with 
that principle and for that purpose—that 
the manner in which he had introduced 
it was straightforward and simple—and 
that it was admirably calculated to effect- 
uate the object for which it had been 
devised. He would say further, that he 
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felt the greatest anxiety when his right 
hon. friend rose, to learn the manner in 
which the important question was to be 
adjusted, now that it had been for the | 
first time made a government question. 
He was satisfied that his right hon. friend 
had considered the responsibility of his | 
situation—that, looking to the measure 
which he was about to introduce with all | 
the weight and authority of government, | 
he had well considered and duly weighed | 
all the circumstances which were likely to 
require the attention of his sagacious mind, 
in reference to this question ; and that he 
had fully examined whether there was any 
thing in the religious belief of the Roman 
Catholics, which rendered it necessary to 
apply to them any special vestrictions on | 
releasing them from their present disabili- 
ties. He was now happy to perceive that, 
in the measure proposed by his right hon. 
friend, they had not to look for those ima- 
ginary dangers, which had been so often 
spoken of in the -frequent discussions 
upon this subject; and that the measure 
was entirely freed from all the cumbersome 
machinery, which had been repeatedly | 
suggested, with a view to meet those ima- | 
ginary and pretended dangers. And here 
it was impossible for him not to say a word, 
in passing, in reference to a statement 
made by the hon. member for Aldborough, 
(Mr. Fynes Clinton), who, in discussing 
this question, had complained that no 
special securities had been provided for the 
established church. The fact was, that 
his right hon. friend, in the very words of 
his resolution, specially referred to the 
state of the established church. The hon. 
and learned member had said, that this 
measure would strip the established 
church of its firmest and best securities. 
Had the established church, he would ask, 
no security in the constitution of this em- 
pire ?—had it no security in the two acts 
of union, that between this country and 
Scotland, and that between both countries 
and Ireland ?—Had it no security in the 
VOL, XX. 









House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons, and in the Throne itself?—had it 
no security in the public feeling and the 
affections of the country, and in the great 
body of the property and intelligence of 
the empire, which was firmly attached to 
it? These were the securities and safe- 
guards of the established church, and if 
more were called for, he for one would say 
it was amply provided already. He must 
repeat, that his right hon. friend had intro- 
duced this measure in a straight-forward, 
direct, and honourable manner. _He was 
glad that he had done so: he was rejoiced 
that parliament, for the first time, was 


| about to do an act of justice, without a 


drawback towards the undiminished loy- 
alty and allegiance of the British and 
Irish gentry and people professing the 
Catholic religion. As far as the British 
Catholics were concerned, he was glad to 
perceive that, in the prcposed measure of 
his right hon. friend, there was not a sha- 
dow in the shape of security which affected 
them. All the securities connected with 
the measure related to Ireland, and arose 
out of the peculiar circumstances affecting 
that country. He was glad, that towards 
the Roman Catholics of England they 
were about to makethat atonement which, 
in his opinion, they ought to have made 
long ago, for their long-continued suffer- 
ings and multiplied wrongs. He now 
came to what had fallen from his hon. 
friend—the member for Dorsetshire. That 
hon. member conceived, that they were 
placed in their present situation in conse- 
quence of the remissness of the govern- 
ment in not taking measures in order to 
repress the Catholic Association in Ireland, 
and to prevent the other events which had 
taken place in that country, and which had 
in the view of the government, but not in 
the opinion of the hon. member, rendered 

the present measures absolutely necessary. 
His hon. friend, in opposing the measures 
for the removal of the disabilities affecting 
the Irish Catholics, should bear in mind, 
that he wronged the English Catholics too, 
for whose relief those measures were equally 
intended. As far as his(Mr. Huskisson’s) 
political conduct was involved in the ac- 

cusation which the hon. member had pre- 

ferred against the government, he should 

explain to him the course which he had 

considered it his duty to pursue. The 

hon. member said, that in the year 1825 

they passed an act against the Catholic 

Association, and that whether or not the 
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government were united on other ques- 
tions, in reference to that act the cabinet 
had been united and unanimous. He was 
ready to acknowledge, that upon that bill 
all the members of the cabinet, in this and 
in the other House of parliament, were 
perfectly united and agreed. That bill 
was passed, and now the hon. member 
asked if the government found it ineffec- 


tual for the suppression of the Association, | 


why did they not call upon parliament for 
a stronger and more efficient measure ? 
He (Mr. Huskisson) would wish to recall 
the attention of the House to the circum- 
stances of the year 1825, in reference to 
the great question which then, as now, 
engaged the attention of parliament. The 
bill for the suppression of the Association 
was passed in the early period of the ses- 
sion of that year, and not without a de- 
cided and vigorous resistance being offered 
to it, and a strong discussion having taken 
place. The bill, however, was carried in 
both Houses of parliament, and became 
the law of the land. But what was pas- 
sing in the mean time in this country and 


in Ireland? That association, against which | 


the bill was directed, relying with confi- 
dence that the grievances of which they 
complained would be taken into the im- 
mediate consideration of parliament with 
a view to their removal, forthwith obeyed 


the law. The leaders of the association ' 


being assured that concession was at hand, 
at once recommended the discontinuance 
of the meetings of the association, and 
they took every means in their power to 
enlighten the committees of both Houses 
on the state of Ireland, with a view to the 
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| 


| as he was concerned 


might have come to parliament and pro- 
posed a measure which would have been 
as effectual as any measure could possibly 
be; but in thus suppressing the Associa- 
tion, it would have been necessary to do 
nothing more nor less than to entirely and 
permanently suspend the whole British 
constitution in Ireland. Did his hon. 
friend imagine that if the Catholic Asso- 
ciation had been thus suppressed, there 
would have been an end to all discontent 


| in Ireland? Did he suppose that it posses- 


sed noramificationsthroughout the country, 
and that there would be no means found 
for complaining, if the association had 
been extinguished? If a measure of that 
description had been passed, then he would 
say, that Ireland would be in the state 
which his gallant friend, the Secretary of 
State, had so well described : it would not 
be ina state of civilized society, but private 
revenge and outrages on the law would 
prevail, from one end to the other of that 
island. It was, therefore, under, such cir- 
cumstances, his firm determination, as far 
in the councils of 
the country, that until Catholic emancipa- 
tion was likely to be conceded, he would 
not lend himself to any measure that would 
be nothing more nor less than the total 
suspension of the constitution in Ireland. 
While the Catholic Association continued, 
peace generally prevailed: there were less 


| crimes committed in the country than at 


removal of the disabilities affecting the | 


Roman Catholics of thatkingdom. After 
the association had ceased to exist, a 


bill for the removal of those disabilities | 
| detested all parliaments but the parliament 
| constitutionally called by the king—he 


was carried by a majority in this House : 
it was sent up to the other House, and 
there it was lost. 
that the association was revived. Now, 
here came the consideration, whether it 
were possible in the state of the publicmind 
in England and Ireland at that time, to 


The consequence was, | 


any former period ;_ private revenge was 
no longer known; and public outrages, to 
a great degree, ceased. Now, as long as 
peace was preserved, he was not willing to 
suspend the constitution in Ireland, with- 
out giving to that country any hopes of 
relief. That was his answer to his hon. 
friend. He detested the Irish agitators 
quite as much as his hon. friend did. He 


detested all exchequers but the King’s 
Exchequer, and considered no collection 
of taxes was consistent with the safety of 


_ the state, except that which was authorized 


press a measure such as the hon. member ; 
said should have been pressed, upon the | 


House of Commons, which had already 


' protection and fear of the laws. 


carried a bill of concession, the loss of | 
which had excited the greatest disappoint- | 
ment and dissatisfaction in Ireland, par- , 


ticularly after the sacrifice which they had 
offered to make of the elective franchise. 


In that situation of affairs, the government | 





by the law. The greatest danger in the 
situation of Ireland was, that its peace 
should rest upon any foundation but the 
But there 
existed in Ireland a power which could 
command the assemblages of multitudes, 
and could control them when assembled. 
That power belonged to the Catholic As- 
sociation; and the only way to put that 
down was by conceding emancipation. In 
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the course of the last session, he had ex- 
pressed a hope, that they would grant 
emancipation as a boon while it would be 
received as a boon, and before the question 
should become one of parley and compro- 
mise, and when it would not be received 
with gratitude. In the few months that 
had since elapsed, the dangers which then 
existed had rapidly increased ; and it was 
therefore the duty of his majesty’s minis- 
ters, before the question should become 
one of parley and compromise, to settle it, 
while it might be granted and received as 
a favour. He would not require a higher 
authority than that of Mr. Burke to justify 
the wise course which his majesty’s minis- 
ters had adopted in reference to this ques- 
tion. “If there is,” said that great 
statesman, in his memorable speech on 
economical reform, ‘‘ any one eminent cri- 
terion, which above all the rest, distinguishes 
a wise government from an administration 
weak and improvident, it is this—well to 
know the best time and manner of yielding, 
what it is impossible to keep.”* There 
was no language in which he could better 
describe the wisdom and courage of govern- 
ment, in at length bringing forward this 
great question, in order to have it satisfac- 
torily adjusted. With regard to that part 
of the measure which relates to the elective 
franchise, he owned he did not approach 
it with the same unmixed and cordial ap- 
probation with which he regarded the 
main measure itself. Abstractedly it was 
a measure of positive injustice; and it 
did not appear to him to be one of indis- 
pensable and necessary enactment. This | 
was his own opinion of it. But whilst he 
said this, he wished to defer to the judg- 
ment of persons who were so much better 
acquainted with the state of Ireland than 
he was, and in whose judgment such a 
measure was a desirable accompaniment 
of the measure of relief. Considering, | 
however, the difficulties with which he | 
was sensible this question was surrounded | 
—knowing well the obstacles by which 

government was met in the wise endeavour 
to adjust this question finally and satis- | 
factorily—being aware how desirable it | 
was that the feelings of the Protestant part 
of Ireland should be consulted and satis- 
fied with this measure—and being assured, 
as he was, that there was a pressing poli- 
tical expediency for the passing such a 
measure, he deemed it right to assent to 














* See Parliamentary History, vol. xxi. p. 11. 
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it, rather than, by resisting it, embarrass 
or impede the success of the other greater 
and more important measure. 

Mr. Estcourt explained. He said, he 
did not intend to disparage the present 
House of Commons. He had merely 
meant to reply to an argument of the right 
hon. Secretary, as to the aptness of time at 
which this measure was brought forward. 
It was only his object to show, under the 
circumstances of the present House of 
Commons, and the period at which it was 
elected, that it did not maintain the argu- 
ment of his right hon. friend, that the 
present time was the fittest, and the present 
House of Commons the best qualified, to 
decide this question to the satisfaction of 
the country. 

Mr. Batley rose amidst cries of ‘ ques- 
tion” and“ adjourn.” He said, he was anx- 
ious to deliver his sentiments upon this 
important question—a question, upon 
which he had heretofore invariably given a 
silent vote, and that in the train of the right 
hon. secretary. He agreed that the present 
parliament was competent to try this 
question; but he would contend, that it 
was not the most competent, because it 
was elected in 1826, when there was a 
general impression throughout the country, 
that this question could not be carried. 
What he objected to in the bill about to 
be introduced was, that it opened to the 
Roman Catholics all civil offices, except 
that of the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and 
the two chancellorships. It was true, we 
were to have a Protestant king; but that 
Protestant king might be surrounded by a 
Roman Catholic cabinet [a laugh]. They 
would, perhaps, see a Protestant king 
surrounded by a Catholic lord treasurer. 
[a laugh]. The ministers were about to 
pull down the adamantine pillars of the 
constitution [a laugh, and cries of “ ad- 
Here the cries of ‘ Question, 
question,” became so loud and so vocifer- 
ous, that the hon. member, after making a 
few additional observations, not one of 


| which reached the gallery, at length sat 


down. 

Mr. Jonathan Peel then presented him- 
self to the House, upon which the cry of 
“¢ question” was again repeated. This was 
succeeded by loud cries of “ Peel! Peel!” 
and “Order!” Some voices cried out 
“adjourn!” After order had been, in 
some degree, restored, the hon. member 
said, that he had not been often guilty of 
— upon the time of the House. 
2F2 











He could not, however, upon the present 
occasion, injustice to his constituents, and 
to the general people of England, give a 
silent vote. The desire which he felt to 
express his sentiments upon this momentous 
question was increased by the considera- 
tion, that he was obliged to differ on this 
subject from all those with whom it must 
be his greatest happiness to agree ; if such 
concord could be reconciled with a sense 
of his duty, and with his attachment to the 
interests of the country. For the reasons 
which he had stated, he felt anxious to ad- 
dress a few observations to the House; 
but not in the vain hope of being able, by 
any thing which he could say, to preserve 
the constitution from the danger with which 
it was now so nearly threatened. He was 
well aware that the arguments which he 
should offer to their consideration would 
be only a feeble repetition of those which 
had been formerly so ably and eloquently 
urged by the defenders of the constitution ; 
that his observations would be only a faint 
echo of those accents which had so long 
been heard in support of our establish- 
ments, and which he grieved to see so 


much altered upon the present occasion.. 


However, in the view which he took of the 
question, it was a great consolation to him 
to know, that he was not called upon to 
look with doubt or suspicion upon the 
motives of any of the parties engaged in 
the discussion of this great question. He 
felt convinced that all were equally and 
sincerely desirous of preserving from danger 
the Protestant institutions of the country, 
and that, agreeing in the same object they 
only differed about the means of its at- 
tainment. He also felt that it was not 
necessary for him to ground his opposition 
to the present measure upon any suspicion 
of the loyalty and fidelity of his Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects. The numerous 
occasions on which they had fought and 
bled in defence of their king and the in- 
stitutions of their country furnished the 
most triumphant answer to such imputa- 
tions. As to the charges which had been 
made against them, of not being bound by 
their oaths or not keeping faith with here- 
tics, these and such other imputations he 
rejected as utterly destitute of foundation 
and unworthy of notice. It was not to 
the Roman Catholics as individuals, nor 
to the Roman Catholics as a body, that 
he objected: it was against the religion 
which they professed. He should further 
declare, that his objections to the Roman 
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Catholic religion only existed against that 
religion, when placed in competition withthe 
Protestant religion, and in an interest hos- 
tile tothe interests of the Protestant religion. 
If Roman Catholics were to be admitted into 
that and the other House of parliament, 
they would represent not only the civil and 
political interests of the general body of 
Roman Catholics, but also their religious 
feelings. It had been said by one of the 
most able and eloquent advocates of Roman 
Catholic emancipation, namely, Mr, Fox, 
that unless the Roman Catholics could 
send into parliament those who should 
represent their religious feeling, they could 
never be virtually represented. Now, he 
would ask, in what the representation of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland was de- 
ficient, except in this point of its not re- 
presenting their religious feeling. If they 
could send from that country persons of 
their own religion to represent them. in 
that House it was impossible that (the 
matter of religion alone excepted) they 
could display a higher degree of industry, 
intelligence, and zeal for the interest of 
their constituents, than was exhibited by 
the present members for Ireland. He 
therefore rested his objection to the pro- 
posed measures upon the effect which the 
introduction of Roman Catholics into par- 
liament must have upon the constitution. 
The effect of their admission must be, he 
contended, to effect the overthrow of that 
constitution. He considered the present 
measures as an attempt to apply to reli- 
gion the same principles which had been 
already brougl:t to operateupon the trading 
interests of the country. He should leave 
it to others who were better instructed than 
himself upon this subject to say, what had 
been the effect of those principles upon 
trade. But for himself, he should only 
say that, when he heard on every side the 
cries of distressed and unoccupied manu- 
facturers he hoped he might be allowed 
to doubt the soundness of the measures 
which had produced such a result. It had 
been said that, by the abolition of reli- 
gious distinctions, all rivalry would be re- 
moved. But he would ask, whether it was 
not much more probable that the rivalry 
would be greater in proportion as the two 
religions should be placed in a nearer 
juxta-position ¢ Was it possible that the 
two churches so differently cireumstanced 
could always remain as they were? That 
the Protestant Church, invested with the 
temporalities of which it had been long in 
















































possession, would not be called upon by 
the other church to return part of the pos- 
sessions which had formerly been her own? 
He did not judge illiberally of the Roman 
Catholics in concluding, that this would 
be the case; because he believed that sen- 
timents and wishes, such as he attributed 
to the Roman Catholics when possessed of 
political power, would be entertained by 
Protestants in similar circumstances. He 
thought that the conduct of the Roman 
Catholic clergy themselves had _ lately 
furnished the most decided proof of the 
truth of what he had asserted. If mere 
political power was all that they wanted, 
they had profaned their altars, and dis- 
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. that this was a fair method of appeal, and 


that persons who agreed in opinion with 
him upon this question were very fairly 
liable to be called on to produce their own 
remedies for the evils, the existence of 
which was beyond all doubt. He should 
meet this appeal by saying, in the first 
place, that he admitted that affairs could 
not remain as they were. He should go 
further, and say, that they ought not to 
have been allowed so long to remain as 
they were. His proposition was, that an ap- 
peal should be made tothe country; which 
would not only supply power to support an 
administration, but talents to conduct it. 
If it should be said, that an appeal had 


graced their ministry, by the conduct which | been made to the country before upon the 
they had exhibited during the late elec- | subject, he would answer, that the appeal 


tions. 
as to believe that they could have so con- 
ducted themselves, trom any other motive 


He would not injure them somuch | had been made under circumstances very 


different from the present. If an appeal 
should be now made to the people, it 


than a desire to promote the interests of | would at least prove to the Roman Ca- 


their religion and church.—He would now 
say a few words on the subject of the se- 
curities which had been offered to the 
Protestants. The first security was that of 
numbers. It was said, that there was no 
danger from the Roman Catholics, as long 
as the Protestants maintained their present 
numerical superiority. But, if any reliance 
were to be placed on the statements made 
in support of Catholic emancipation, the 
number of the Roman Catholics was con- 
tinually increasing. If they were to be- 
lieve the information derived from the ad- 
vocates of the measure, the Roman Ca- 
tholics had, within the last twenty years, 
increased from one-fifth to be one-third of 
the population of the whole country. He 
was convinced that avhen the Roman Ca- 
tholics wanted to get rid of the tithes of 
the establishment, they would find willing 
agents in their representatives in patlia- 
ment. And he here begged leave to offer 
the tribute of his sincere thanks to the 
hon. member for Colchester, for the 
honesty with which he had that night 
avowed the intentions of his party to strip 
off the temporalities of the established 
Church. The House, however, having 
now before them a view of the dangers, 
and being convinced of the inadequate na- 
ture of the securities offered, would be the 
better able: to understand the position in 
which the country would be placed by the 


measures which had been proposed.—He | 
might now be called upon to state, what | 


measure he had to propose as a substitute 
for that which he rejected? Headmitted 





tholics that the opinion of the people of 
this country was entirely adverse to grant- 
ing them political power. He thought that 
if the time and attention which the House 
annually bestowed upon the reception and 
consideration of petitions on this subject 
had been employed in devising some other 
benefit to the people of Ireland, they might 
have much moreadvantage to that country 
and to the empire at large. . At allevents, 
whatever might be the best mode of pro- 
ceeding, he believed that the very worst 
kind of legislation was that which submit- 
ted the law to a power which was opposed 
to the law. If this submission was the 
price at which alone the tranquillity and 
allegiance of the Roman Catholics was to 
be purchased, he would never consent to 
pay such a price. If, however, the mea- 
sures in contemplation should receive the 
sanction of the legislature, he should ad- 
vise the friends who voted with him to en- 
deavour rather to anticipate the evils which 
were coming, than to wait for their arrival. 
In the apprehensions which he entertained 
of the consequences of this measure he be- 
lieved that he was right; but he most 
earnestly hoped that he might, in the con- 
clusion, prove to be wrong. 

Sir Francis Burdett was for some se- 
conds inaudible, owing to the noise in the 
galleries and body of the House. He said 


he would support, as far as his ability went, 
the measure brought forward, with so much 
wisdom and ability, by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, in a speech which had not yet 
been answered by any thing in the shape 
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of argument, although the House had been 
called upon to oppose the proposition on 
vague suggestions, and on considerations 
which had no bearing on the merits of this 
great question. With reference to the 
speech of the hon. member who had just 
sat down, he wished gentlemen to consider 
the state of things in that House, where 
members of the same family were opposed 
to each other, as a sample of what existed 
in Ireland, where this question was mixed 
with and poisoned every society; and 
he asked, whether it was possible that | 
such a state of things could be permitted 
to continue. A noble lord on the other 
side of the House had called on all per-_ 
sons who had voted against former bills, to | 
vote against the bill now before the House ; 

but the noble lord should have offered 
some reply to the arguments urged in 
support of this bill, and a justification | 
of the conduct he wished to be pursued. | 

He would not have said a word upon this 
question, which he considered to be quite 
thread-bare, and so completely threshed | 
out, that it was impossible to offer any | 
thing like a new argument upon it, had | 
it not been for one or two topics which 
had been introduced into the discussion | 
of it. The hon. member for Aldborough 
had talked of the uncontrollable power of | 
the priests in Ireland, and had said, that | 
the people of that country were a priest- | 
ridden people. Knowing something of 
the condition of the Irish people, from the | 
statements of eye-witnesses, and from | 
facts distinctly contradicting the assertion 
of the hon, member, he could affirm, that 
so far from the Irish Catholics being | 
priest-ridden, they ruled their priests 
[“No! no!”]; for a long time past the 
priests had not been able to direct the 
people as formerly. [Cries of “ Oh !”] 
Had it not been a subject of lamentation 
with his majesty’s ministers, that the 
priests had lost their influence over the 
people, and that, therefore, they were un- 
governable and uncontrollable? In the 
late election for Clare, did gentlemen 
forget that the priests strove to induce 
their flock to vote for Mr. Fitzgerald, 
and that the people refused? [Cries of 
“Oh!”’] He had full information of the 
facts he stated, and could contradict the 
assertion he alluded to. He would de- 
fend the character of an Irish priest, as 
he would that of an English archbishop ; 
and would do all he could to obviate the 
ignorance which represented the Irish 


people as passive under the influence of 
their priests. In Clare, the priests did all 
they could to influence their flock, who 
were, in many cases, dissatisfied with the 
conduct of their priests towards Mr. 
O’Connell. Every thing showed that 
some alteration was necessary in the state 
of things in Ireland ; and no measure had 
been offered for this end, but the measure 
now before the House. The hon. member 
who had spoken last seemed to him to 
have been guilty of some inconsistency in 
his argument. He began by stating, that 
‘he had the highest opinion, as every 
| candid man must have, of the loyalty of 
his Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, and 
‘that he felt assured that they respected 
| the trust reposed in them: he admitted 
| that he renounced the belief that the 
| Catholics were not tied by oaths ; he ad- 
| mitted that he entertained no jealousy of 
| his Roman Catholic fellow-subjects ; and 
then he went on to say, that he did 
| apprehend there would be danger in 
intrusting them with power. He had 
then argued, that they continued to aug- 
ment in number, and to increase in pro- 
| erty and wealth. The natural conclusion 
| Penty 

was, in his opinion, that therefore they 
ought to be admitted to a participation 
of the privileges of their fellow-subjects— 
that on principle, seeing they were in 
| possession of wealth and property, and 
were increasing in number, they had every 
thing that could entitle them to the favour 
‘of the government ; and it was a simple 
| act of justice to admit them within the 
‘pale of the constitution, to which they 
| were entitled equally with their Protestant 
| fellow- -subjects, unless there was some 
paramount necessity which excluded them. 

Where had it been shown that this para- 
mount necessity existed? The hon. mem- 
ber who had spoken last had fallen into 
the strange notion, which had been lately 
brought into notice, that nothing less 
than the subversion of the established 
church could content the Catholics. Such 
an idea was so injurious to the persons to 
whom it attached, and so utterly out of 
their contemplation—an idea which he 
trusted none of them dreamed of—that it 
was creating feelings in their minds which 
they never thought of, to saggest this 
objection. Even if they entertained such 
a notion, it had nothing to do with the 
measure before the House, which bene- 
fitted the Protestants more than the 
Catholics, The disturbances in Ireland, 
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and the bond of union which now existed 
among the Catholics of Ireland, were 
occasioned by Protestant injustice ; and 
that same Protestant injustice disunited 
the Protestants, threw into their balanced 
scales the whole weight of Irish discontent, 
and subjected the country to the greatest 
danger. The evil was all occasioned by 
Protestant injustice ; and the only way to 
remedy it, was to admit the claims of the 
Catholics, which would re-unite the Pro- 
testants, and destroy that bond of a com- 
mon danger, and a common interest, which 
now held the Catholics united. It was 
offensive to suppose that the Catholics of 
England and Ireland would not feel grate- 
fully affectionate to the constitution, and 
ready to support it when they were ad- 
mitted to enjoy all its privileges. He was 
persuaded that the success of this measure 
was necessary to the peace, tranquillity, 
and prosperity of the empire. He implored 
the House not to be misled, and he be- 
lieved they would not be misled, by the 
flimsy sophistry which had been urged by 
some members to delay the question, in 
order, as they said, to give time to ap- 
peal to the country; that was, to rouse 
up passions and prejudices, and appeal to 
them to prevent the House from doing an 
act of justice. No man could doubt, 
whatever the prejudice and the ignorance 
of the country might desire, that the good 


sense of the country was in favour of 


the measure. They might, if they went 
on, stir up the stones to petition; and 
some of the opponents of the measure had 
called on the stones to rise in judgment 
against the measure; and if the stones 
could write, they might possibly be brought 
to petition, as the dogs had petitioned— 
at least the representatives of the dogs 
had petitioned—for he had seen a petition 
signed by a huntsman and a whipper-in 
[a laugh]. But he hoped the House would 
not be imposed upon by any such foolish 
delusion. The hon. baronet concluded 
by expressing his hearty concurrence in 
the measure proposed by the right hon. 
Secretary for the Home Department, and 
declaring, that those gentlemen must be 
void of candour, who, being unable to 
answer the arguments of the right hon. 
gentleman, were not satisfied with those 
arguments, and censured him for pro- 
posing a measure that was necessary for 
the welfare and security of the country 
[cheers]. 

The Hon, W. Duncombe said, he meant 





to give his honest and conscientious op- 
position to the present measure. He looked 
upon it as an unqualified, unconditional, 
emancipation of the Catholics. The right 
hon. gentleman had talked about securities, 
but he saw none proposed, and the English 
Church was left without any security 
whatever. He was astonished to hear the 
hon. baronet, of all men, attack the rights 
of the people. He had openly attacked 
the right to petition ; but he, for one, could 
assert, that the petitions he had presented 
expressed the honest, decided, and con- 
scientious opposition of the petitioners to 
the measure proposed by his majesty’s 
government. It had been said, that the 
country had not been taken by surprise, 
when the recommendation came from the 
Throne; but he was in the country when 
the Speech from the Throne arrived, and 
it would be in vain for him to endeavour 
to express the surprise, the consternation, 
and he might say, the indignation, with 
which it was received. The hon. member 
made some few further observations, but the 
impatience of the House was so great that 
we could not distinguish what the hon. 
member said. 

The noise and uproar which ‘now pre- 
vailed exceeded all description. Cries of 
“divide, divide,” ‘ adjourn, adjourn,” 
“go on, go on,” were vociferated from 
all quarters. 

Mr. G. Moore moved, that the further 
consideration of the question be adjourned 
to Monday. 

Lord Howick expressed a hope, that no 
delay would take place in passing the 
proposed measure. It was of the utmost 
importance that the business of the coun- 
try should be carried on as expeditiously 
as possible. Those who were anxious to 
retard the proposed bill only shewed the 
weakness of their party; and if they per- 
severed in their opposition they would 
only publish their own disgrace. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, the sense of the 
House on the subject in discussion might 
as well be taken on the question of ad- 
journment as upon the real one; but he 
begged it should be understood, that 
those who should vote against the adjourn- 
ment were in favour of the right hon. 
Secretary's motion, and that those who 
should support the adjournment were 
adverse to the Catholic claims. 

Mr. Secretary Peel had no hesitation 
in saying, that it was his intention, 
throughout the whole discussion, to give 








to every hon. gentleman an opportunity of 
expressing his sentiments. So far as de- 
pended on him, he was willing to allow 
every latitude to hon. members; but he 
was bound also to say, that he felt it his 
public duty to resist, as far as he could, 
every attempt to create delay. He had 
seen nothing in the whole course of the 
argument to induce him to believe that the 
debate might not then close, He felt it, 
therefore, his duty to oppose the question 
of adjournment ; and concurred in opinion 
with the hon. member for Westminster, 
that the numbers on the division on the 
question of adjournment would form a 
fair criterion by which to judge of the 
sense of the House. 

The same calls of “adjourn,” and 
“go on,” were renewed, and kept up for 
a considerable period. 

Mr. Moore said, if he did consent to 
withdraw his motion for an adjournment, 
he trusted the House would offer no 
opposition to the expression of his opinions 
on the question. 

The motion for adjournment was, with 
the leave of the House, withdrawn. 

Mr. Moore said, he had hoped that 
when he should have obtained permission 
to address the House on the important 
question under consideration, he should 
have been allowed to do so under advan- 
tages of which he was now deprived. He 
had hoped to have had previously an 
‘opportunity of presenting to the House a 
body of petitions against the Catholic 
claims eminently entitled to its attention. 
He could only now express his deep regret 
that that opportunity had not been 
afforded him. In reply to the description 
given by the hon. and learned member for 
Winchelsea of the measure proposed by 
government, he would contend, that so 
far from its being a simple and efficacious 
measure, calculated for the public good, 
it was a simple and unqualified breaking 
up of the constitution [cheers]; indeed, 
an utter subversion of the fundamental 
principles of Protestantism. He could 
not patiently hear it asserted in that 
House, that Protestantism was not an 
essential character of the British consti- 
tution. He considered that the princi- 
ple of exclusion being so far from the 
spirit of the constitution, was essentially 
necessary for its preservation. It was to 


preserve the constitution, that those quali- 
fications were prescribed, from time to 
time, with respect to persons holding the | 
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various offices in the state and legis- 
lature. It had been said, that in the 
reign of Elizabeth no objection was taken 
to Roman Catholics sitting in parliament; 
but he contended, that it was only by 
favour, accident, or carelessness that they 
were admitted. It had been stated, that 
the acts of exclusion were not perpetual in 
their terms ; but the principle of exclusion 
was made part and parcel of the law of 
the land, and permanent, by the 30th of 
Charles 2nd. An argument had been 
drawn with regard to the temporary nature 
of these oaths, by a reference to the act 
of Union with Scotland and Ireland. It 
had been argued, that because one of the 
articles of the Scottish Union prescribed 
that these oaths should be taken, until 
parliament should further determine, 
therefore it was in the contemplation of 
those who framed the Union, that the 
oaths should be of but a temporary nature. 
But they who used this argument seemed 
to have forgotten, that one of the funda- 
mental articles of the Union was drawn 
up for the purpose of excluding Papists. 
If it was meant to say, that the executive 
government and the legislature might be 
composed of Roman Catholics, where 
was the necessity of the Protestantism of 
the Crown? An argument had been 
frequently used with respect to the effect 
which the repeal of these Protestant safe- 
guards might have on the king’s right to 
the Throne. He was quite aware that 
this was a delicate subject to touch upon ; 
but it was one which deserved to be rightly 
understood. He was not one who thought 
that the royal assent to the removal of 
disabilities affecting the Roman Catholics 
would dissolve the allegiance of the peo- 
ple: that was a doctrine he could never 
hold. After having admitted Catholics into 
the legislature, a ministry might, at some 
future time, tell the parliament, that in 
1829 the Protestant principles of the 
constitution were destroyed, and therefore 
the Crown need no longer be worn by a 
Protestant. He never could agree to the 
argument of expediency, which had been 
brought forward with respect to this 
question. He was quite confident that 
the constituency of the counties of 
England were adverse to the Catholic 
claims. It was no argument to say, that 
many of the counties returned members 
friendly to Catholic emancipation ; because 
the minds of the people had been distracted 
by the consideration of other questions, 
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But if they had an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinion on this question 
exclusively, he was confident it would be 
against the Catholic claims. Doubtless 
there had been evils which afflicted Ire- 
land ; and amongst them—the Catholic 
Association, and the enormous power pos- 
sessed by the Catholic peasantry in the 
elective franchise. But why had they not 
been remedied ? Why had not the Asso- 
ciation been suppressed long before? It 
was not through any want of power in the 
government, but through a mischievous 
desire in statesmen to further the realiza- 
tion of a favourite theory in politics. If 
the disabilities imposed on the Catholic 
population were real grievances, then 
might they reasonably complain; but 
those disabilities did not affect the people 
in general. The inconvenience was con- 
fined to only twenty or thirty gentlemen, 
who were excluded from seats in parlia- 
ment.—He could not conclude without 
alluding to the conduct, character, and 
feelings of the Protestants of Ireland as 
connected with this question. They were 
brave, loyal, and faithful to British con- 
nection. Their sufferings and exertions 
had contributed much to the success of the 
military movements made for the estab- 
lishment of the Revolution of 1688. 
Were the interests of that brave class of 
subjects to be sacrificed? After a noise 
of some minutes the hon. member expressed 
his wish that the measure should not be 
precipitated. He wished the right hon. 
gentleman would give the country full 
and fair time to declare their sentiments 
in opposition to it. He was sure the 
Protestants of Ireland were hostile to the 
measure. The people of England had 
already expressed their opposition to it. 
It was but just that the government should 
yield to the national desire. The right 
hon. gentleman himself had admitted that 
concession would be attended with danger. 
What wasthat danger? The fear that the 
Catholic influence should triumph over 
Protestant principles. That was the 
opinion of the people of England. The 
spirit of the Church of Rome was an 
elastic spirit, that required constant com- 
pression, or it would escape, and spread 
its influence in every direction—it would 
insinuate itself into the penetralia of every 
public question, ever attempting and 
aiming at more than it possessed. 


“Nil actum reputans, dum quid superesset 
~ agendum,” : 








Mr. Portman said, he would not have 
attempted to take up the time of the 
House at that late hour, but that an impe- 
rious sense of duty towards his majesty’s 
ministers induced him to offer a few 
words upon the subject. He could not 
allow it to be said, that the people of this 
country had been taken by surprise upon 
this question. The discussions had been 
frequent enough, for every one to be pre- 
pared in their opinions. The question 
could only be settled well in one way, and 
that was by conciliation. He agreed with 
those who thought that the course taken 
by his majesty’s ministers was the correct 
one, and he cordially thanked them for 
having adopted it. 

Sir C. Burrell, amidstloud cries of “ ques- 
tion !” made a few observations. He was 
understood to be opposed to the measure ; 
and he read some letters to shew the domi-~ 
nant influence exercised by the Catholic 
clergy in Ireland. 

Viscount Corry said :—I did not intend, 
Sir, to have spoken upon this subject, but 
as I had the honour to second the Address 
to his majesty for the Speech from the 
throne, in which some measure of this sort 
was recommended, I feel bound to state 
my opinion on the measure that is now 
produced. When I seconded the Address, 
I thought that this question might be well 
settled for the advantage of the whole 
kingdom ; but at the same time I reserved 
to myself the right of opposing any mea- 
sure, that might be produced; and I dis- 
tinctly stated, that I would oppose any 
measure, come from whom it might, if I 
thought it was not accompanied with suffi- 
cient safeguards. However sanguine were 
the hopes I then entertained that no mea- 
sure would be produced without those 
safeguards, I must confess that the bill of 
last night has completely dissipated those 
hopes. In fact, with the exception of the 
change respecting the forty-shilling free- 
holds, requiring that the right to vote at 
elections shall in future be confined to the 
possessors of freeholds of the value of ten 
pounds, there is no attempt whatever at 
security. And even that is but a half 
measure. With that single exception, 
and with the exception that Catholics are 
not eligible to the office of Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, and Lord Chancellor or Keeper 
of the Great Seal of England, this bill is, 
in fact, a measure of unqualified, uncon- 
ditional emancipation. To a measure of 
that sort, I can never assent: and however 
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painful it may be to me to differ from 
those with whom I have hitherto agreed, 
I cannot bring my mind to agree with 
them: and although it might have been 
more formal to state my objections in the 
committee, I felt it would be the more 
direct and manly course to oppose your 
leaving the chair when that motion was 
made, with the hope of obtaining secuti- 
ties, that I feel there can be no probability 
of securing. 

Mr. Hart Davis was understood to say, 
that if he could believe the proposed mea- 
sure would create tranquillity in Ireland, 
he would be the last man to oppose it; 
but having seen that every fresh conces- 
sion did but excite still bolder claims on 
the part of the Catholics, he should conti- 
nue to give the measure his decided oppo- 
sition. When he looked to the conduct of 
the Roman Catholics for some years back, 
he could not have confidence in them. As 
the matter at present stood, he should 
certainly oppose it: if, however, in the 
committee, proper securities should be 
gong he would not object to them; 

ut at present, from all that had been 
stated, he saw no reason for changing his 
mind. 

Mr. B. Cooper said, he only rose to 
implore the right hon. gentleman and his 
coadjutors, not to attempt to pass a mea- 
sure of this kind, involving the abrogation 
of the fundamental constitutional laws of 
the country, without the consent of the 
church and the people. 

Mr. C. Pelham spoke briefly against 
the motion, but was nearly inaudible, from 
the cries of “‘question.” If the forms 
of the House would allow it, he would 
move, by way of amendment, “ That this 
House return their humble thanks to his 
majesty, for his gracious Speech on the 
subject of the disabilities affecting his Ro- 
man Catholic subjects, but beg leave to 
express their firm opinion that the repeal- 
ing of the act of the 30th of Charles 2nd, 
and the act of king William, would en- 
danger the just privileges of the king, and 
the fundamental rights of the people.” 
Here the cries of question were again 
renewed, when 

Mr. Secretary Peel rose to reply; and 
order being, in some measure, restored, 
the right hon. gentleman proceeded to 
address the House. He said, that al- 
though so much of the discussion which 
was adverse to the proposition now about 


to be decided upon by the vote of the 





House, had had personal reference to him- 
self, he yet felt himself relieved from the 
necessity of availing himself of his privi- 
lege of reply to ,rebut it. He would not 
avail himself of that privilege, because he 
thought the interests involved in the ques- 
tion were so important, and so complicated, 
that any topic of individual or personal 
concernbecame matter of comparative insig- 
nificance. Of all the appeals which had 
been made to him, there was but one 
which he would notice, and during the 
remainder of these discussions, this should 
positively be the last appeal he would 
notice with respect to his own personal 
conduct. He had explained the reasons 
for changing the course which he had for- 
merly pursued, and the circumstances 
which placed him in the situation of having 
to propose this measure as a minister of 
the Crown. If those explanations had 
not been satisfactory, he could not help it. 
He had nothing toaddtothem; andhe felt 
that he should only bediverting the attention 
of the House from matters of much greater 
moment—of much higher public concern 
—if he noticed any observations referring 
to himself, which might hereafter be made. 
But one question had been asked by the 
noble member for Anglesey (lord Uxbridge) 
to which he was desirous of giving an an- 
swer. The noble lord had complained 
of the change which had taken place in his 
sentiments; but if he mistook not, the 
noble lord would find in his own family 
an honourable example of a similar change. 

Lord Uxbridge rose with some haste, 
and asked the right hon. gentleman, whe- 
ther he referred to the recent conduct of 
his father? If so, he must strongly object 
to such an allusion. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he had not the 
slightest intention to offend the noble lord, 
and he begged pardon if he had doneso: but 
he thought he recollected, that a brother of 
the noble lord, in a manner which did him 
the highest credit, did, in the course of 
last session, avow a change of opinion. 
That noble individual had declared, that 
having been in Ireland, and observed the 
state of things there, he had seen reason 
to change the opinion he had up to that 
time held with respect to the Catholic 
question. The reference he made to this 
circumstance was intended only to the 
honour of the individual alluded to. The 
noble lord had asked, why he (Mr. Peel) 
had not, in 1827, taken the course which 
he had taken in 1828; and why he had 
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not consented, in 1827, to assist Mr. Can- 
ning, either in carrying on his government 
or in the adjustment of the Catholic ques- 
tion. To that question he replied, that 
there was a material difference in his situ- 
ation in 1827, and his situation in 1828. 
In 1827, a new House of Commons de- 
cided against concession; but in 1828, it 
decided in favour of it. He then took the 
course which he adopted in 1825, when 
lord Liverpool was at the head of the go- 
vernment. He begged to refer the noble 
lord to the debates which took place in 
that House in 1827, and he would find, in 
the usual record (Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates)* that he did state the course he 
had pursued in 1825, precisely as he had 
stated it last night. He would quote the 
words from the work alluded to— 

“Tn 1825, after I had been left in minori- 
ties on three different questions, immediate- 
ly connected with Ireland—the Catholic 
Question, the Elective Franchise, and the 
Payment of the Catholic Clergy (which I 
thought something very like the establish- 
ment of the Roman Catholic religion in 
Ireland)—I waited on my noble friend, 
then at the head of the government. I 
told him that, personally, it was painful 
for me to disconnect myself from those 
whom I esteemed and respected ; but that 
having been left in a minority in that 
branch of the legislature of which I was 
a member, I anxiously desired to be re- 
lieved from my situation. The reply of 
my noble friend was, that my retirement 
would determine his own. [I finally con- 
sented to remain in office; my noble friend 
declaring, that he deemed it of the highest 
importance that the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department should possess 
opinions as much as possible in accordance 
with those of the Prime Minister. He re- 
presented to me the difficulties he should 
experience in filling up the situation, and 
in short, that my retirement must deter- 
mine his own. I was thus induced to 
wave my wish for retirement, and to con- 
sent to remain until a new parliament had 
pronounced an opinion upon the great 
question which interests and agitates 
Ireland.” 

In 1827, a new parliament did decide 
with him in favour of resistance to the 
Catholic question. In 1828, the same 
House of Commons took a different course, 
and left him ina minority ; and he then 
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determined no longer to remain responsible 
for the conduct of the affairs of Ireland, 
with a minority upon the Catholic ques- 
tion, in that House. The noble lord would 
find, that his late right hon. friend, Mr. 
Canning, did full justice throughout to 
the motives which induced him to decline, 
as he would now under the same circum- 
stances, to be a member of his government. 
During the whole course of the discussions 
his late right hon. friend admitted the im- 
possibility of his joining him. His late right 
hon. friend, in the course of one of his 
speeches, said, 

“‘ To begin with the more agreeable part 
of my task, the speech of my right hon. 
friend, I shall confirm the greater part of 
that speech. I can bear testimony that, 
throughout the whole of the discussions 
that have taken place since parliament 
was adjourned, I have kept up with my 
right hon. friend the most constant and 
confidential intercourse; and throughout 
have I found in him the same candour and 
sincerity, and the expression of the same 
just feelings, and a uniform exhibition of 
the same high principle, to which he has 
laid claim in the address which he has this 
night delivered. I assure the House, that 
they much mistake the position in which I 
have the honour to stand, who believe 
that position to be one of gratified ambi- 
tion, or as conveying the feeling of un- 
alloyed satisfaction. From the beginning 
of these discussions I foresaw—both of us 
foresaw—that they must terminate in a 
separation ; which I hope to God may. be 
only for atime. Had the question been 
merely between my right hon. friend and 
myself, and had it been to be decided by 
his retirement, or by mine, I do most 
solemnly declare it should have been de- 
cided by the latter alternative.” * 

He still believed that his retirement 
from the government at that period, was 
for the advantage of the king’s service. 
That, he believed, was also Mr. Canning’s 
opinion. For how could the government 
have acted effectively with Mr. Canning 
advocating the settlement of the question 
in that House, and he opposing it, with 
only a majority of four. In 1828, when 
the question was last brought forward, and 
when he found himself again in a minority, 
he had said “‘the time is now come, when 
a new parliament has decided against me, 
and when the House of Lords are in a 








™ See vol. xvii, p. 405. 
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state of division upon the question; the 
time is arrived, when an attempt to settle 
the question must be made, and to that 
attempt I will lend my aid.” With re- 
ference to quite another matter he found, 
in another part of Mr. Canning’s speech, 
a passage which he would refer to, because 
it contained the opinion of lord Liverpool, 
with respect to the probability of forming 
a united government opposed to conces- 
sion. Lord Liverpool stood justly high in 
the estimation of the country. He had 
conducted the affairs of the nation fora 
longer period than most ministers during 
the last century. His memory was held 
in respect, and he felt confident that his 
opinion, with respect to the probability of 
forming a united cabinet, in the present 
state of the public mind, determined to 
offer unqualified opposition to the Catholic 
claims, would be received with attention. 
The following was the passage in Mr. 
Canning’s speech, and he could undertake 
to vouch for the correctness of the state- 
ments which it contained :—‘ Not many 
months ago, from quarters which I will 
not name, strenuous advice was addressed 
to his majesty, to place his government on 
a footing of unanimity, with respect to 
the Catholic question; and that unanimity 
to be one of uniform opposition to that 
question. Lord Liverpool, to whom this 
advice was communicated, at the same time 
that it was addressed to his majesty, in a 
letter to his majesty, stated first, that hav- 
ing been one of the original authors of a 
government divided in opinion on that 
question, he, for one, never could consent 
to become a member of a government model- 
led upon the principle of exclusion. Lord 
Liverpool also added, that as he was called 
upon to give his advice to his majesty, he 
must say, that, in his opinion, it would be 
extremely difficult to accomplish the 
formation of such a government.”* 

When, therefore, hon. members spoke 
of the facility with which a Protestant 
government might have been formed some 
time since, he appealed with confidence 
to the opinion and the intention of lord 
Liverpool, to prove that the difficulty was 
rather greater than some persons imagined. 
Some hon. members had imputed to 
government the taking the House by sur- 
prise. Now, apart from the considera- 
tions connected with the discussions on 
the principles and details of measures 





* See yol, XXil, Pp: 430, 





which had been brought forward during 
the last sixteen years, he would ask, whe- 
ther, with respect to the isolated proceed- 
ing under the notice of the House, govern- 
ment could be fairly charged with preci- 
pitation. The contents of the king’s 
Speech were a sufficient indication that 
the adjustment of what was called the 
Catholic question was in contemplation. 
On the first day of the session, he was 
asked by the hon. member for Dorsetshire, 
what was the general principle of the mea- 
sure. His answer to the hon. member 
was, “that he would go so far as to state 
that the measure would contemplate the 
general removal of disabilities, though 
there would be some exceptions and other 
arrangements.” That intimation was 
given on the Sthof February. It was now 
the 6th of March, and yet the House had 
not proceeded a single step with the 
measure. That simple statement of fact 
negatived the imputation which had been 
thrownout. Another objection which had 
been made to the motion he had had the 
honour to propose was, that it gave to the 
Roman Catholics complete emancipation. 
It did so. The basis on which the measure 
proceeded was that which he had explain- 
ed last night,—namely, equality of civil 
rights. The more he thought on the sub- 
ject, the more he was satisfied, that if we 
once made up our minds to abandon the 
present system of exclusion, there was no 
intermediate point at which we could 
safely and consistently stop, short of the 
repeal of civil disabilities and the restora- 
tion of political rights. Some persons 
might consider that what was about to be 
granted was a free gift which we hada 
right to withhold, but which was granted 
from motives of expediency. Others 
might consider it a debt which we were 
not justified in withholding. If it was not 
a free gift, and we had no right abstract- 
edly to withhold it, let us give all we could 
safely give. If it was a free gift, and we 
might be justified in withholding it, let us 
give the more generously. If we owed a 
debt, let us pay twenty shillings in the 
pound. If of that debt they paid only 
fifteen shillings in the pound the question 
would remain in agitation until the full 
twenty shillings were paid. But it would 
be because the twenty shillings had been 
paid, that if any effort were made to extort 
one single shilling more than was lawfully 
due, the most strenuous opposition would 
be offered to such attempt. 
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Another objection had been made to the 
proposed measure. It was this :—that it 
was unaccompanied with any securities, 
or at least any adequate securities. But 
what, he would ask, were the securities 
required? Let it be recollected, that the 
simple point was, whether the question 
was or was not to be settled? If it was 
not, then there was an end of the matter. 
If it was to be settled, let them at least 
hear what the securities were. He doubted 
very much whether, if he had proposed to 
incorporate the Catholic religion with the 
state,—to make provision for the ministers 
of that religion,—to regulate the appoint- 
ment of those ministers, and to interfere 
with and control the intercourse of the 
Roman Catholics with the See of Rome,— 
he doubted, he said, very much, whether 
he should not have been told, that such 
propositions were inconsistent with the 
coronation oath, and with the maintenance 
of the established Church. He very much 
doubted, whether the people of this coun- 
try would not have looked upon such re- 
gulations with infinitely greater distrust, 
than they would upon such an arrange- 
ment as would place the Catholic upon 
precisely the same footing as other Dis- 
senters from the Established Church. 





When he looked at the petitions which 
had been sent from the Protestants of Ire- | 
land,—and he had examined all those pe- 
titions with the greatest attention,—he 
could not help observing one very extra- 
ordinary coincidence. These petitions 
prayed for three particular securities, and 
the prayers of them were couched in terms 
so exactly similar, whether they came from 
the county of Wicklow, or from the county 
of Cork, or from the county of Armagh, 
or from the county of Wexford, that it was 
impossible to arrive at any other con- 
clusion, than that those prayers, and the 
terms in which they were conveyed, 
had been suggested by some common 
head and originated in the same com- 
mon source. And what were the three 
securities prayed for? Why, the first was, 
“Put down the Catholic Association.” 
The second was, ‘ Correct the evils of the 
elective franchise of Ireland.” And the 
third was, “ Abolish the order of Jesuits in 
this country.” . Now, the bill which he | 
proposed to introduce happened to contain 
all these securities. And if the necessity 
for them was as great as the petitioners 
contended they were, let him be answered 
this question,—would the Protestants ever | 





have had the least chance of obtaining 
them, if his majesty had not recommended 
that the disabilities of the Catholics should 
be taken into consideration, with the view. 
to an adjustment of this question? Look 
at the division of the House of Commons 
last year;-—look, as they very shortly 
might, at the decision of the House of 
Commons that night—and tell him, whether 
any man would say that it was possible, 
though the unanimous voice of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland declared these securi- 
ties to be necessary, that any one of them 
could have been obtained, unless a pro- 
posal of adjustment had been made. 

He must say, that notwithstanding so 
much of this debate had turned upon the 
observations which had fallen from him 
last night, he had heard no answer to this 
question—‘‘1f you do not like my pro- 
posal, what is it that you propose to do, 
under the present circumstances?” He 
was well aware that much might be said 
against his proposal. His hon. friend, the. 
member for Dublin, might make again, as 
he had made that night, an able disquisi-- 
tion on what passed in 1688 ; but his hon. 
friend might depend upon it, that able 
disquisitions were not sufficient now. 
They would not meet the difficulties of the 
present time. Something must be done; 
and if it were not what he proposed to do, 
what was it? This, he repeated, had not 
been answered. It seemed to be con- 
sidered as a sufficient answer to the posi- 
tion, that no stable government could be 
formed on the principle of exclusion, to 
say—‘* Only dissolve the parliament.” 
Only dissolve the parliament! That was 
to say, dissolve the parliament, and in the 
mean time leave the Catholic Association, 
leave the elective franchise, as they were. 
Where, he would ask, were the ministers 
who would advise a dissolution of parlia- 
ment, leaving the agitation complained of, 
not as it was, but increased in a ten-fold 
degree by the disappointed expectations 
which had been excited by a neutral go- 
vernment, and by the formation of an ex- 
clusive government, which, if it could be 
supposed to last, must extinguish even 
hope. Ifthe parliament were to be dis- 
solved, the Catholic Association must be 
left as it was; for the law officers of the 
Crown had declared, that the common law 
was inadequate to suppress it; and being 
so left, it would overturn the representation 
of Ireland. Whatever majority they might 
have from Great-Britain, that majority 
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would not justify them in bursting asunder 
the ties between landlord and tenant in 
Ireland, and in strengthening the influence 
of the priesthood in that country. The 
Protestant majority returned from Great- 
Britain could not restore matters to the 
state in which they were before. If eighty 
or ninety representatives were returned in 
the interest of the Catholic Association, 
and, forming themselves into a compact 
and united band, were determined to op- 
pose and to harass it nightly, how, he 
would ask, could the government transact 
the affairs of Ireland. He knew that they 
could carry the measures they proposed ; 
but he knew also, that no government 
could carry on the local administration of 
Ireland if they were to be met by such a 
decided opposition at every turn. There 
were many nice distinctions by which they 
must carry on civil government; and the 
details connected with it, though unseen, 
were most important. It had been said, 
‘increase the army, or the constabulary 
force in Ireland.” They could not apply 
a greater force than was now engaged by 
the government in Ireland. He would 
state one simple fact. Above five-sixths 
of the infantry had last summer been em- 
ployed in conducting the government of 
Ireland [cries of hear]; employed in con- 
ducting the government, not in repressing 
violence, but chiefly in interposing between 
two hostile parties. He had said, and he 
would repeat, that they could not calculate 
what the consequences would be, if they 
declared that they would resist all further 
concession. There must, under such cir- 
cumstances, be a most violent re-action, 
which would compel them gradually to 
this alternative ; namely, instead of resting 
the civil and social government on its base, 
to reverse it, and rest it on its apex. Un- 
willing as he was to repeal those laws which 
conferred a character exclusively Pro- 
testant on the legislature, still he did be- 
lieve, that the Catholics were acquiring 
that power, by their wealth, their numbers, 
and, above all, by the advance of educa- 
tion, that with their numbers, with their 
wealth, and with their education, joined to 
their expectations and to the justification 
of those expectations by a majority of that 
House in their favour, it was less danger- 
ous to incorporate them with the state, 
than to attempt to continue the exclusion 
of them therefrom. He did see, by the 
course of events, by the eloquence which 
had been displayed in their behalf, and by 





the decisions of four Houses of Commons 
in their favour, that a compact had been 
established in that body, which could not 
be dissolved but by admission to the state. 
The bond of connexion could not be dis- 
solved by any other means ; and, let it be 
recollected, it was not merely a bond which 
united the Catholics, but a bond which 
also united with the Catholics all those 
whose religion differed trom that of the 
established Church. All who were subject 
to disabilities on account of religious opi- 
nions, looked upon the cause of the Ca- 
tholics as their own; so far as it regarded 
the removal of such disabilities. This con- 
nexion would be dissolved, if the disabili- 
ties were removed ; but he did not believe 
that they could devise any laws, while the 
Catholics were supported by so powerful a 
body in parliament, that would be ade- 
quate to repress that volatile and diffusive 
spirit, as it had been called, with which 
they should have to deal in Ireland. In 
conclusion, he would merely add, that, 
not having heard even an attempt at a 
reply to the question which he had invited 
his opponents to answer, he was completely 
satisfied, that no other course than that 
which he had proposed could be adopted. 

The House then divided: Ayes 348. 
Noes 160. Majority for the Resolution, 
188. The House immediately resolved 
itself into a Committee, in which Mr. 
Secretary Peel moved, 

‘‘ That it is expedient to provide for the 
repeal of the Laws which impose civil dis- 
abilities upon the Roman Catholic subjects 
of His Majesty, with such exceptions, and 
under such regulations, as may be re- 
quired for the full and permanent security 
of the Establishments in Church and 
State, for the maintenance of the Reformed 
Religion, established by Law, and of the 
rights and privileges of the Bishops and of 
the Clergy of this Realm, and of the 
Churches committed to their charge.” 

The Resolution was agreed to, and 
ordered to be reported on Monday ; after 
which, the House adjourned at three 
o’clock on Saturday morning. 


List of the Majority, and also of the 
Minority. 
MAJORITY. 
Abercromby, rt.hn. J. Apsley, lord 
Acland, sir T. D. Arbuthnot, rt. hon. C. 
Alexander, J. Arbuthnot, hon. col. 
Althorp, Viscount Arcedeckne, A. 
Anson, hon. G. Ashley, lord 
Anson, sir G. Baillie, col. 
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Balfour, J. 
Barclay, D. 
Baring, A. 
Baring, W. 
Baring, F. 
Beaumont, T. W. 
Bective, earl of 
Belgrave, lord 
Benett, J. 
Bentinck, lord G. 
Beresford, sir J. 
Beresford, major 
Bernard, T. 
Bingham, lord 
Birch, J. 

Blake, sir F. 
Boyle, hon. J. 


Bourne, rt. hon. W. S. 


Bouverie, hon. B. 
Bradshaw, cap. 
Brogden, J. 
Brougham, H: 
Brougham, J. 
Browne, J. 
Brownlow, C. 
Bruen, col. 
Buller, C. 
Burdett, sir F. 
Buxton, T. F. 
Byng, G. 

Burrard, G. 
Calcraft, right hon J. 
Calthorpe, hon. F. 
Calvert, C. 
Calvert, N. 
Calvert, J, 
Campbell, A. 
Campbell, J, 
Carew, R. S. 
Carrington, sir C. 
Carter, J. 
Cartwright, W. 
Castlereagh, visc. 
Caulfield, hon. H. 
Cave, R. O. 
Cavendish, lord G. 
Cavendish, C. 
Cholmondeley, Id. H. 
Clarke, hon. C. B. 
Clements, vise. 
Clerk, sir G. 
Clifton, lord 
Clive, E. B. 
Clive, vise. 

Clive, hon. R. 
Clive, H. 


Cockburn, right hon. 


sir G, 


Coke, T. W. 
Colborne, N. R. 
Cole, sir C, 
Cooke, sir H. 
Coote, sir C. 
Corbett, Panton 
Courtenay, T. P. 
Cradock, Sheldon: 


Croker, J. W. 
Crompton, J. 
Daly, J. 
Davenport, E. D. 
Davies, col. 
Dawson, J. M. 
Dawson, A. 
Denison, W. J. 
Denison. J. 
Doherty, J. 
Douglas, W. 
Dowdeswell, J. 
Drummond, Home 
Ducane, Peter 
Darlington, earl of 
Duncannon, vise. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, C. 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Dundas, hon. G. 
Dundas, sir R. 
East, sir E. H. 
Easthope, J. 
Eastnor, vise. 
Ebrington, visc, 
Eden, hon. R. 
Eliot, lord 

Ellis, hon. G. A. 
Ellison, C. 
Elphinstone, col. 
Ennismore, vise. 
Euston, earl of 
Ellis, hon. A. 
Ewart, W. 

Fane, hon. H. S. 
Farquhar, sir R. 
Fazakerly, J. N. 
Fergusson, R. C. 
Fergusson, sir R. 


Fitzgerald, rt. hon. M. 


Fitzgerald, J. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Fitzgibbon, hon. R. 
Forbes, visc. 
Forbes, sir C. 
Forbes, J. 
Fortescue, hon. G. 
Foster, J. L. 
Frankland, R. 
Fremantle, sir T. 
French, A. 

Foley, J. H. 
Garlies, vise. 
Gilbert, D. 
Gordon, R. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Gower, lord F. 
Graham, marquis of 
Graham, sir J. 
Grant, right hon. C. 
Grant, R. 

Grant, F. W. 
Grattan, J. 
Grattan, I. 
Grosvenor, general 
Grosvenor, hon. R. 


Guest, J. J. 





Guise, sir B. W. 
Gurney, Hudson 
Harvey, D. W. 
Halse, J. 

Hardinge, sir H. 
Hay, lord J. 

Hay, A. 

Heathcote, sir G. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Heathcote, R. E. 
Heron, sir R. 
Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 
Hill, lord A. 

Hill, sir G. 
Hobhouse J. C. 
Hodgson, F. 
Horton, rt. hon. R. W. 
Howard, H. 
Howick, vise. 
Hulse, sir C. 
Hume, J. 

Hurst, R. 
Huskisson, rt. hon. W. 
Hutchinson, J. H. 
Hutchinson, J. 
Ingilby, sir W. 
Innes, sir H. 
Irving, J. 

Jones, J. 

Jephson, C. O. 
Jermyn, earl 
Jolliffe, col. 
Kekewich, S. T. 
Kennedy, T. F. 
King (Cork), hon. R. 
Knight, R. 

Knox, hon. T’. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lamb, hon. G. 
Lambert, J. S. 
Langston, J. 
Lascelles, hon. W. 
Latouche, R. 
Lawley, F. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lester, B. 
Lethbridge, sir T. 
Lewis, rt. hon. T. F. 
Leycester, R. 
Liddell, hon. H. 
Lindsay, col. 
Lindsay, hon. H. 
Littleton, E. J. 
Lloyd, sir E. 
Lloyd, T. 
Lockhart, J.T. 
Lombe, E. 

Loch, J. 

Lumley, J. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Maberly, J. 
Maberly, W. L. 
Macdonald, sir J. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Maitland, vise. 
Maitland, cap. 
Marjoribanks, S. 


Marryat, J. 
Marshall, W. 
Marshall, J. 
Martin, J. 

Martin, sir T. B. 
Maule, hon. W. 
Maxwell, J. 
Mildmay, P. St. John 
Milton, vise. 
Monck, J. B. 
Montgomery, sir J. 
Morland, sir J. B. 
Morpeth, visc. 
Mountcharles, earl of 
Murray, sir G. 
Newport, sir J. 
Northcote, H. 
Norton, G. 
Nugent, sir G. 
Nugent, lord 
North, J. H. 
O’Brien, L. 
O’Brien, W. 8. 
O’Hara, J. 

Ord, W. 

Owen, sir E. 
Pallmer, C. F. 
Pallmer, R. 
Palmerston, visc. 
Parnell, sir H. 
Peel, Lawrence 
Peel, right hon. R. 
Peel, W. Y. 
Pendarves, E. W. 
Phillimore, Dr. 
Philips, sir G. 
Philips, G. 
Phipps, hon. E. 
Perceval, Spencer 
Ponsonby, hon. F. 
Ponsonby, hon. W. S. 
Ponsonby, hon. G. 
Portman, E. B. 
Power, R. 
Powlett, lord W. 
Poyntz, W.S. 
Prendergast, M. G. 
Price, Robert 
Pringle, sir W. 
Prittie, hon, F. A. 
Proby, hon. G, 
Protheroe, E. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Rae, rt. hon. sir W. 
Raine, Jonathan 
Ramsden, J.C, 
Rancliffe, lord 
Rice, T. S. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Rowley, sir W. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, R. G. 
Russell, lord John 
Russell, W. 
Sandon, vise. 
Saunderson, A. 
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Scarlett, sir J. 
Scott, H.. 
Sebright, sir J. 
Sefton, earl of 
Sinclair, hon. capt. 
Slaney, R. 

Smith, hon. R. 
Smith, G. 
Somerset, lord G. 
Somerset, lord E. 
Somerville, sir M. 
Stanley, lord 
Stanley, E. 
Stewart, John 
Stewart, W. 
Stewart, sir M. 
Stuart, lord P. J. 
Stuart, H. Villiers 
Sugden, E. B. 
Scott, sir W. 
Talmash, hon. F. 
Taylor, M. A. 
Taylor, C. W. 
Tennyson, C. 
Thompson, W. 
Thompson, P. B. 
Thomson, C. P. 
Thynne, lord G, 
Thynne, lord J. 
Thynne, lord W. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Tindal, sir N. 
Tomes, J. 
Townshend, hon. J. 
Tuite, Hugh 


Villiers, T. H. 
Vivian, sir H. 
Waithman, alderman 
Walker, J. 
Wall, C. B. 
Warburton, H. 
Warrender, sirG. 
Webb, E. 
Westenra, hon. H. 
Western, C.C. 
Whitbread, S.C. 
Whitbread, W. H. 
White, S. 
White, colonel 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wallace, T. 
Williams, J. F. 
Williams, O. 
Wilson, sir R. 
Winnington, sir T. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, alderman 
Wood, C. 
Wood, J. 
Worcester, marquis of 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Wrottesley, sir J. 
Wynn, sir W. W. 
Wynn, rt. hon, C. W. 
Wyvill, M. 
Yorke, sir J. 
PAIRED OFF. 
Manning, W. 
Roberts, W. A. 


Tunno, E. Sykes, D. 
Twiss, H. TELLERS. 
Tynte, C, K. Dawson, G. 
Tufton, hon. H. Planta, J. 
MINORITY. 


Alexander, Henry 
Archdall, general 
Arkwright, R. 
Ashurst, W. 
Atkins, John 
Astley, sir J. D. 
Antrobus, G. C. 
Barne, M. 

Baker, Edward 
Bankes, Henry 
Bankes, George 
Bastard, E. P. 
Bastard, J. 
Batley, C. H. 
Blackburn, John 
Bradshaw, captain 
Belfast, earl of 
Bell, Matthew 
Blandford, marq. of 
Bright, Henry 
Borradaile, R. 
Brydges, sir J. 
Buck, Lewis W. 
Burrell, sir C. M. 
Burrell, Walter 
Buxton, J. J. 


Benson, P. 
Carmarthen, marquis 
Capel, John 
Cawthorne, J. F. 
Cecil, lord T, 
Chaplin, C. 
Chaplin, Colonel 
Chichester, sir A. 
Clinton, J. F. 
Cooper, R. B. 
Cotterell, sir C. G. 
Cripps, Joseph 
Curteis, E. J. 
Cust, hon. captain 
Cust, hon. E. 
Cole, hon. Arthur 
Corry, viscount 
Corry, hon. Henry 
Davis, R. Il. 
Dawkins, col. H. 
Dick, Quintin 
Dick, Hugh 
Dickinson, W. 
Domville, sir C. 
Dottin, A.R. 
Drake, T. T. 


Drake, colonel 
Dugdale, D. S. 
Egerton, W. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Evans, admiral 
Fane, John 
Farquhar, J. 
Fellowes, W. H. 
Fetherston, sir G. R. 
Fleming, John 
Foley, E. 

Fyler, T. B. 
Gascoyne, general 
Gooch, sir T. 
Gordon, John 
Green T. 

Grant, sir A. C. 
Gye, Fred. 
Handcock, R. 
Hart, general 
Hope, sir W. J. 
Harvey, sir E. 
Hastings, sir C. 
Heathcote, sir W. 
Hodson, J. A. 
Hotham, lord 
Houldsworth, T. 
Holdsworth, A. H. 
Hill, sir R. 

Inglis, sir R. H. 
Keck, G. A. L. 
Kemp, T. R. 
Kerrison, sir E. 
King, hon. II. 
Knatchbull, sir FE. 
Lennox, lord G. 
Legge, lion. A. 
Legh, T. 

Lowther, viscount 
Lowther, hon. H. C. 
Lowther, sir John 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lushington, J. L. 
Lott, H. B. 

Lucy, George 
Luttrell, J. F. 
Lygon, hon. H. B. 
Macqueen, T. P. 
Mandeville, viscount 
Maxwell, Henry 
Moore, George 
Morgan, sir Chas. 
Morgan, G, G. 
Mundy, Francis 
Mundy, George 
Macleod, J. 
Manners, lord C. 
Manners, lord R. 


Nicholl, rt. hon. sir J. 


O'Neil, hon. J. R. B. 
O'Neill, Augustus J. 
Pallmer,C. N, 





Peachy, general 
Pearse, John 
Peel, Jonathan 
Pelham, J.C. 
Pennant, G. H. D. 
Pitt, Joseph 

Petit, L. H. 

Pigot, G. E. 

Palk, sir L. 
Pollen, sir J. 
Powell, W. E. 
Powell, Alexander 
Rickford, W. 
Rochfort, G. 

Rose, rt. hon. sir G.H. 
Rose, G. P. 

St. Paul, sir H. 
Scott, hon. W. H. J. 
Scott, hon. W. 
Scott, Samuel 
Spence, George 
Shelley, sir John 
Shirley, E. J. 
Sibthorp, C.D. W. 
Smith, Samuel 
Smith, Abel 
Smyth, sir G. H. 
Sotheron, admiral 
Spence, George 
Strutt, J. H. 
Stuart, J. 

Tapps, G: W. 
Taylor, G. Watson 
Thompson, G. L. 
Townshend, It.-col. 
Trant, W. H. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Tudway, J. P. 
Tullamore, lord 
Uxbridge, earl of 
Vyvyan, sir R.R. 
Walrond, B. 
Wells, John 
Wemyss, capt. 
West, F. R. 
Wetherell, sir C. 
Whitmore, Thomas 
Williams, Robert 
Willoughby, Henry 
Wilson, col. 
Wilson, R. F. 
Wyndham, W. 


PAIRED-OFF. 


Forrester, hon. Cecil 
Ward, William 
Downie, R. 
TELLERS. 
Chandos, marquis of 
Duncombe, hon. W. 


— 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 9. 
Roman Caruyontic Craims—Pett- 
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TIONS FOR AND AGAINsT.] = Earl 
Grey rose, to present a Petition, which 
he felt himself called upon to recom- 
mend to their lordships’ particular at- 
tention. It purported to be the petition 
of the undersigned Serjeants and Barris- 
ters practising at the English Bar in Lon- 
don. It is most numerously and respecta- 
bly signed, containing almost all the 
names of persons in eminent practice in 
London. He was instructed to say, that 
the law list, which was published annually, 
contained the names of nine hundred and 
fifty persons, who had been called to the 
bar, of whom three hundred were in the 
country, and consequently had not an 
opportunity of signing the petition; two 
hundred more were not in practice. The 
whole number, therefore, of barristers prac- 
tising in London was four hundred and 
fifty, of whom three hundred and twenty- 
seven had signed the petition. Among 
the signatures were to be found the names 
of all the persons of the highest eminence 
atthe bar. He recommended the petition 
to the particular attention of their lord- 
ships; for he was sure they would go 
with him when he stated, that the body 
from which the petition emanated was 
distinguished for its learning and inde- 
pendence. The particular studies of the 
petitioners had led them to form an ac- 
quaintance with the spirit of the laws of 
the country and with the principles of the 
constitution; and if the opinions of any 
body of men were to be taken as an au- 
thority, the petition, being signed by per- 
sons such as hehad described, might satisfy 
those who apprehended danger from the 
measure which would soon be recommend- 
ed to their lordships respecting his ma- 
jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, that it 
was not likely to endanger the principles 
of the constitution. The petitioners were 
not more enlightened than independent. 
The present was the third petition which 
had come from the same body of persons. 
The first petition from them was presented 
under the chancellorship of the noble 
and learned lord (Eldon), and the second 
since the appointment of the noble and 
learned lord now on the woolsack. On 
both occasions, they undoubtedly had no 
reason to suppose that in signing these 
petitions they were taking the best means 
of recommending themselves to preferment. 
They now, for the third time, came for- 
ward with a petition in support of the 
measure which had been so wisely recom- 
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mended by his majesty’s government to 
the consideration of parliament, and he 
again urged their claim to their lordships’ 
attention. He had only to add, that the 
greatest publicity had been given to the 
present as well as to the former petitions. 
It lay for signatures at the bar-room in 
Westminster-hall, and wassigned by three 
hundred and twenty-seven persons most 
distinguished in the profession. Many 
gentlemen of the profession had withheld 
their signatures, because they thought— 
he knew not for what reasons—that it was 
improper for the bar to petition as a body. 
He had been informed that if acounter- 
petition were attempted to be got up, it 
would not be likely to obtain more than 
twenty signatures. 

The Earl of Eldon did not rise for the 
purpose of opposing the wish expressed 
by the noble lord, that the petition might 
be received with attention, On the con- 
trary, he thought it due to the eminent 
body from which it came, that it should 
be received with particular attention by 
their lordships. He knew that there was 
not amore independent body of men; and 
he must do them the justice to say, that 
in reference to such a question as that to 
which their petition related, he was sure 
they would not be influenced by any hopes 
of preferment. If he were to give utter- 
ance to any other opinion, he should be 
doing them dishonour, and himself too. 
He begged to say, that to each of the pe- 
titions which had before come from that 
respectable body, he had paid particular 
attention, and had come to the conclusion 
that, for the sake of the country, their 
prayer ought not to be complied with; and 
he had no doubt that their lordships would 
come to the same conclusion now—at 
least he hoped so. 

The Duke of Newcastle presented peti- 
tions against further concessions from 
Botley, Hampshire. The noble lord said, 
that the petitioners were particularly 
anxious to have it understood that they 
were not infected by the doctrines of a 
certain political writer who once lived at 
Botley. 


Petitions for and against. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 9. 


Roman Catnotic Craims-—Peti- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.] The Sheriffs 
of London brought to the bar a petition 
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from the Corporation of London, in favour 
of the Catholic Claims. 

The Lord Mayor, in moving that it do 
lie on the table, hoped he might be per- 
mitted to address a few observations to 
the House, especially as he was officially 
connected with the petition. The corpo- 
ration of London had not assembled to 
express their sentiments upon the great 
question of Catholic emancipation for a 
period exceeding twenty years. When 
they last addressed the House on the sub- 
ject, they petitioned against any conces- 
sions, and he believed he was justified in 
stating, that they would have been con- 
tent not to have expressed any opinion on 
the present occasion, if they had not felt 
that their silence at this particular period, 
might have been construed to be an indi- 
cation of their objection to concessions. 
They had therefore met, and by a majority 
of two to one, voted the petition which 
had just been presented. For his own 
part, he felt sanguine that the measures in- 
troduced by government would have the 
desirable result which was anticipated from 
them. He was quite satisfied that the 
situation of Ireland required the attention 
of parliament. From observing the agita- 
tion which had so long prevailed in that 
couniry, and which had so greatly in- 
creased during the last year, he had 
formed the conclusion, that there were but 
two ways of tranquillizing the people of 
that country, either by depriving them 
altogether of the benefits of the constitu- 
tion and proclaiming martial law, or by 
taking their grievances into consideration, 
with a view of remedying them. He was 
satisfied that the latter course was the 
proper one to be adopted. Ifthe measures 
now proposed did not give universal satis- 
faction to the people of Ireland they 
would at least satisfy all the sober and 
thinking part of that people. It had been 
said, and it would be said again, that eman- 
cipation would not procure food, clothing, 
and education, for the people of Ireland. 
He knew it would not; but it would form 
the basis of sound legislation for the people 
of that country, by which they would be 
raised to their just level in society. At the 
same meeting at which the petition was 
voted, a resolution was also passed, thank- 
ing the duke of Wellington and the right 
hon. Secretary forthe Home Department, 
not only on account of the services 
which they were at present rendering the 
country, but also because the corporation 
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observed a strong disposition, in certain 
quarters, to impugn the motives of the 
right hon. gentleman who had propounded 
the measures of government. The court 
of Common Council had almost ‘unani- 
mously voted the freedom of the city to 
the right hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said,fhe was grati- 
fied in the extreme, to see the sheriffs of 
London approach the parliament with such 
a petition. Having supported Catholic 
emancipation throughout his life, he had 
no need to declare his sentiments at the 
present moment. The petition was a 
remarkable proof of the change of senti- 
ments among the citizens of London on 
the subject. The corporation for many 
years, had supported liberal measures ; 
but he doubted if this had been the case 
with their constituents. He did not an- 
ticipate the carrying the petition by so 
large a majority. A very small portion of 
the citizens of London had signed petitions 
of any sort upon this subject; but they 
began to see that Catholic emancipation 
was not so dangerous a bugbear as they 
had imagined. He trusted that those of 
his constituents who had objected to him 
on the ground of his supporting Catholic 
emancipation, would soon be convinced 
that their objections were not well found- 
ed, as the measure would be attended by 
none of the evils they had anticipated. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, that the 
division of two to one took place upon the 
question of adjournment, and not on the 
merits of the petition. Had it been on 
the merits of the petition, the majority 
would have been much greater. He was 
an advocate for the right of petitioning ; 
but the weight to be attached to petitions 
depended on many circumstances ;—such 
as the manner in which they were got up, 
the number of persons who signed them, 
and the character of those persons. The 
great mass of the community were able to 
form correct opinions on the pressure of 
taxes, and on some questions which were 
considered matters of grievance; but he 
believed that a large number of the signa- 
tures to the petitions to that House, on the 
subject of emancipation, were those of 
persons who did not understand the sub- 
ject proposed to them; and that many 
petitions which purported to come from 
extensive districts against that measure did 
not speak the sentiments of any thing like 
a majority of the inhabitants of those 
districts. In the parish in which he had 
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resided for thirty years, a petition was got 
up, purporting to be that of the clergy, 
churchwardens, and inhabitants, but it was 
not got up at any public meeting. The 
requisition for a meeting was signed by the 
two curates, and the overseers of the poor, 
and was addressed to the clergyman and 
churchwardens. They met, not for the 
purpose of considering the propriety of 
petitioning, but to sign a petition; and, 
to show how far they spoke the sentiments 
of the inhabitants, the parish contained 
six thousand two hundred inhabitants, and 
only four hundred and fifty signed the 
petition, and of these many were females. 
The circumstances under which the peti- 
tion then before the House was agreed to, 
after full discussion, entitled it to great 
weight, as speaking the sense of the cor- 
poration of London; and the petition 
itself would send down the name of that 
corporation with credit to posterity. 
With respect to the manly avowal of the 
change of his opinions on this subject, 
made by the right hon. Secretary for the 
Home Department, he would say, that 
whatever might be the opinion of his past 
conduct on this question, his conduct on 
the present occasion would send down his 
name to posterity, as one of the greatest 
statesmen which had ever adorned his 
country, He would say also of the duke 
of Wellington, that though the glory of 
his many victories were great, the glory of 
his conduct with respect to this question 
would be much greater. 

Mr. Ward said; he could not refrain 
from giving his opinion on this occasion ; 
for this was not a moment for any man to 
withhold the public expression of what he 
felt, with respect to this great question. 
He was opposed to the measure of con- 
cession, though he gave credit to govern- 
ment for the best intentions, in the mea- 
sure which they had brought forward; 
and he hoped that the effects of that mea- 
sure would be such as they anticipated. 
The opinions of the body who had pre- 
sented this petition were entitled to re- 
spect; but it should be recollected, that 
they formed a body consisting of only two 
hundred or three hundred persons, while 
the constituent body consisted of fifteen 
thousand persons. He would only add, 
that having given his opposition to the 
principle of the measure upon which the 
House had pronounced a_ favourable 


opinion, he should not offer any interrup- 
tion to it in the detail. 
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Sir John Brydges said :—Seeing the 
hon. inember who represents the county of 
Waterford in his place, I consider this a 
fit opportunity to ask him if he has re- 
deemed his pledge of inspecting the signa- 
tures to a petition from the Protestants of 
that county, which I had the honour to 
present to this -House on Thursday last; 
and, if he has done so, to require that he 
will either confirm the assertion he then 
made, that the petitioners were “‘ hole-and- 
corner men,” or will allow that his accu- 
sation was unfounded, and do them an act 
of justice they are entitled to, by acknow- 
ledging his error. Sir, if there are any 
‘‘hole-and-corner men” in the county of 
Waterford, I will tell the hon. member 
that this appellation is more appropriate to 
his supporters, issuing from their priest- 
ridden cabins, than to those whose re- 
spectable names are attached to this peti- 
tion. I deprecate as much as any man, 
the waste of time occasioned to this hon. 
House by altercations of this nature upon 
the presentation of petitions; but, how- 
ever I lament it, I feel I should be guilty 
of a dereliction of my duty towards those 
honourable persons who have confided 
their petition to me, if I submitted without 
remonstrance, and did not indignantly 
repel the calumnious accusation the hon. 
member has thought fit to prefer. It may 
be said, Sir, that it,is futile to trouble the 
House with these observations; but I am 
of a different opinion. As the accusation 
is made, I am entitled to have it substan- 
tiated or contradicted. Honourable per- 
sons have intrusted their petition to me, 
and I will see justice done to them. If 
the hon, member preserves silence, I shall 
consider it an admission that the charge is 
unfounded. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart.—I will not imitate 
the bad taste of the hon. baronet, in cast- 
ing reflections on my political opponents. 
I have examined the petition to which the 
hon. baronet alludes, and have seen the 
signatures which are attached to it. At 
the head of them is the name of my noble 
opponent at the last election, lord George 
Beresford, and of several other gentlemen 
with whom I live on terms of great friend- 
ship. I am happy to say that our differ- 
ence of opinion on ae subjects has 
never made any difference in our private 
friendship for each other; and yet I must 
say, that the petition, though it represents 
the sentiments of lord George Beresford 
and the Brunswick Club of the county of 
2G2 
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Waterford, does not represent the senti- 
ments of the great bulk of the Protestants 
of that county. 

Sir R. H. Inglis said, he was about to 
present a number of petitions against fur- 
ther concessions to the Catholics, from 
various places in the neighbourhood of 
London. He asserted, confidently, that 
the great majority, not only in point of 
numbers but of intelligence amongst the 
people was against the measure [cries of 
‘“No!”]. He was sure that that was the 
case in the larger masses of the people. 
-He did not speak of the majority of intel- 
ligence among a number of given indi- 
viduals, for he did not mean to contend 
that the most splendid talent had not been 
exhibited in its favour; but he meant to 
say that a large proporticn of the intelli- 
gence of the people of England was against 
the measure [‘‘ No, no!”]. When he was 
told, that this was disproved by the last 
appeal to the people, made in 1826, he 
denied it unequivocally; and he said that, 
in order to have obtained a fair test of the 
opinions of the people of England, his 
majesty ought to have recorded in his 
Speech, at the close of the last session, his 
intention of recommending a measure such 
as that which he had recommended in his 
Speech at the commencement of this ses- 
sion. He ought to have stated, that his 
ministers would propose, for the considera- 
tion of the next parliament, a measure of 
this kind, and then the people would have 
known that the representatives whom they 
elected to sit in the next parliament would 
be those to whom they must intrust the 
decision of this most important question. 
If such a course had been pursued, and 
the supporters of the measure had formed 
a majority, there would have been some 
reason to talk of the majority of the 
people being in its favour; but at per- 
sent he denied that to be the fact. A 
fairer mode could not now be adopted than 
that of appealing to the people; and if 
such an appeal were made, he had no 
doubt that there would be a large and 
overwhelming majority against the mea- 
sure. He had no doubt that if ministers, 
instead of adopting the course they had 
pursued by keeping their intentions secret 
up to the last moment, had stated what they 
themselves thought, and appealed to the 
people upon it, they would have obtained 
such a majority as would have enabled 
them to have retained their ground, and 
to have rejected the measure. Jn justice 





to the House he should present all these 
petitions at once. The first was from 
St. Mary, Whitechapel, and to that one 
thousand four hundred and seventy-eight 
signatures were attached. It was the re- 
sult of a meeting called in a regular man- 
ner; and at that meeting a motion hav- 
ing been made to pass a resolution favour- 
able to the measure, it was rejected by 
one hundred and seventy to twenty-four. 
The petition was therefore fairly adopted 
after a discussion, and signatures to the ~ 
amount of one thousand four hundred and 
seventy-eight had since been attached to 
it. The next petition was from the parish 
of All Saints, Poplar, with signatures to 
the amount of one thousand one hundred 
and eighty-one, all of which had been 
attached to it within four days, and no per- 
son under eighteen years of age had been 
permitted to sign. He called the attention 
of the hon. members for London to this pe- 
tition, because one of them had, the other 
night, represented that these petitions were 
unfairly got up, and stigmatized those who 
had assisted in procuring them. The 
next petition was from St. Ann’s, Black- 
friars, signed by four hundred and fifty 
persons; another from Bridewell Chapel, 
with ninety-two signatures; another from 
the Synod of Seceders at Glasgow, signed 
by eight hundred and seventy persons, and 
three others signed by one thousand one 
hundred and thirty-six, by seven hundred 
and thirty-six, and by four hundred and 
fifty persons. He had good reason to be- 
lieve that every one of these petitions had 
been signed since the Speech had been made 
from the Throne, stating the intentions of 
his majesty’s ministers. He therefore 
thought that these Petitions deserved the 
greatest attention. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he could not re- 
frain from expressing the surprise which 
he felt at hearing the extraordinary as- 
sertion of the hon. member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, that a great majority of 
the intelligence and good sense of the 
people of England was against this ques- 
tion. He should have expected that the 
hon. baronet, entertaining such sentiments, 
would have followed them up by proposing 
some motion of reform, or by making an 
attack on the manner in which that House 
was constituted. But no; the hon: ba- 
ronet was one of those persons who stood 
up for the excellence of all our institutions, 
and declared that none of them required 
reform. Was it for the hon, baronet, then, 
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in the teeth of that undeniable fact,—the 
late glorious division on this question,—to 
state that the feeling of the people of 
‘England was diametrically opposed to that 
of their representatives in the House of 
Commons, on this question of removing 
the Catholic disabilities. He did not 
intend to controvert the assertion, that 
there were a number of signatures attached 
to these petitions: he admitted that the 
hon. baronet had reason for saying, that 
the people of England, taken per capita, 
were at present averse to Catholic emanci- 
pation. -But how had that feeling of 
aversion been excited? Was it a sponta- 
neous feeling on their part, or did it arise 
from the ignorance and bigotry—he spoke 
not of gentlemen in that House, but—of 
persons out of doors, who were anxious to 
inflame religious animosity? What would 
the House think of a petition got up ina 
populous place in this manner? A pla- 
card was sent forth to the public, assign- 
ing the following reasons for signing a pe- 
tition against Catholic emancipation :— 
“ Since Catholic emancipation first began, 
not less than fifty millions of unoffending 
and innocent persons have become the 
victims of Papal vengeance. All the 
tortures that the fiends of hell could invent 
have been practised—burning, broiling, 
thumb-screw, rack, pulley, &c: Infants 
quartered, and their limbs strewed in the 
highway, their brains dashed out; young 
girlsimpaled alive and naked; women and 
girls have had their breasts cut off, their 
bowels blown out with gunpowder; the 
arms, legs, noses, and ears of men have 
been cut off, and their heads cleft asunder ; 
bodies have been fastened to trees, and 
their insides torn out; the skins of men 
stripped off while alive, and nailed to 
window-frames, &c. Will you, then, 
tamely yield to such a priesthood as this ? 
If you have any bowels of compassion for 
your tender offspring, if- you have one 
spark of veneration for your religion or 
country,—rouse from your slumbers, for 
the foe is at hand! The man who votes 
for Catholic emancipation strengthens the 
strong holds of Popery, is an enemy to 
God and his country, and little better than 
a traitor to his King!” Such was the 


document circulated in the West of Eng- 
land, until it was stopped by the magis- 
trates; and it purported to have been 
printed at Bath. Was he wrong, then, 
when hesaid that arts were resorted to, 
which hon, members who resisted the mea- 
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sure now pending would be the first to 
stigmatise and disavow? But this was 
not all: in a book lately published-on the 
present state of Italy, and dedicated, by 
a singular coincidence, to the hon. baro- 
net, the member for the University of Ox- 
ford, the author, some exclusive Protestant, 
had stated, that he found, in one of the 
towns through which he passed, the fol- 
lowing inscription :—“ In honorem beate et 
deiparee Virginis ;” which he had thus 
translated, ‘“‘In honour of the blessed 
Virgin coequal with God,” terming it a 
shocking piece of blasphemy, and saying, 
that no Protestant could travel in that 
country without seeing religion constantly 
insulted by such disgusting inscriptions. 

Sir E. Knatchbull confessed that the 
hon. member had accurately described the 
paper which he had just read to the 
House; but he could not concur in his as- 
sumption, that it was placed upon. the 
walls of Bath by those who wished to op- 
pose these claims. He had certainly no 
knowledge by whom it was placarded ; 
but if called upon to conjecture, he should 
say, it must have been exhibited by those 
who wished to injure the Protestant cause. 
One word as to the main question. In- 
stead of endeavouring to crush the ex- 
pression of public opinion, as was now 
done, why not give the people the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing upon this question ? 
Hon. gentlemen had reason to triumph in 
what they called their “‘ glorious” majority 
of Friday night; but they would not have 
such a triumph repeated, if they were sent 
back to receive the opinion of their con- 
stituents upon it. The general impression 
of the country was in direct contradiction 
to the voice of that House; and if at that 
moment, those who were returned as ad- 
vocates of the Protestant establishment, 
had remained true to the cause, they would 
have had a decided majority for their 
principles. 

Mr. Denison said, that although this was 
not the fit opportunity for entering into the 
general merits of the question, hecould not 
forbear making a few remarks. The hon. 
member for Oxford had alluded to the 
election of 1826, when, as he said, the 
people were deluded by many of their 
representatives. He could only say, that 
when he stood for Surrey in 1826, he had 
stated distinctly at the poll,that he should 
vote for the Catholic. claims, and on that 
principle he had been returned by a large 
majority, The hon. baronet had talked o¢ 
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an appeal to the intelligence of the coun- 
try; now, on this point he begged to call 
the attention of the House to a singular, 
document which he held in his hand. 
After the debate of Friday, he had had | 
occasion to go into the country, and had 
found that Surrey, by a county meeting, | 
was about to set an example to others, and | 
thus to attempt to intimidate the duke of 
Wellington and the Home Secretary. In 
the neighbourhood of the town where the | 
meeting was to be held a number of most | 
inflammatory hand-bills were in the course | 
of distribution. He did not object to the 
convening of such an assembly; for if the | 
matter were stated fairly, he had no doubt | 
of the result. But, what would ‘the House | 
think of the placard in his possession ? 
Would they consider it an appeal to the 
good sense and justice of the people? It 
was entitled ‘“‘ Queen Mary’s Days,” and 
it was ornamented with nine prints, ex- 
hibiting the tortures and burnings in 
Smithfield and elsewhere in her reign. 
But the most important circumstance was, 
the source from whence itemanated. His | 
friends round him, and the right hon. sup- 
porters of the measure opposite, could 
have no notion from whence it came: 
perhaps the enemies of concession and the 
hon. baronet, the member for Oxford, might 
have some faint idea upon the subject, but 
they would doubtless exclaim, ‘non tali 
auxilio.” At the bottom of the placard 
were the following words :—“ Price two- 
pence. Printed for the Religious Tract | 
Society, in Paternoster-row.” So that this | 
publication came from an Association | 
whose motto ought to be, “ Do untoothers | 
as you would they should do unto you.” 
It must, indeed, be a bad cause, that re- | 
quired defenders, who appealed, not to the | 
intelligence of the country, but to the worst 
passions of the multitude. 
Mr. C. Pailmer said, he would nothave ' 
risen, but for the sort of personal appeal | 
made tohim. His hon. colleague did him | 
only justice when he acquitted him of any | 
knowledge of such a publication. The | 
hon. member had said that they were 
issued to influence a public meeting; but 
he thought the hon. gentleman would have 
done better to have waited until that meet- | 
ing took place, and there to have offered 
such considerations as might have weight 
with the people. It was not to be denied 
that the people were excited. They were 
justly excited, hecause they saw what they 
considered a shameful surrender of the , 
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constitution, aggravated and embittered, 
if it were possible to aggravate and embit- 
ter it, by what the right hon. secretary had 
gravely called securities. 

Lord Althorp said, that his hon friend, 
at the election in 1826, had openly and 
fairly stated to his constituents the vote he 
intended to give on the Catholic question. 
He wished to know whether the other 
hon. member for Surrey had pursued an 
equally straight forward and manly 
course ? 

Mr. C. Pallmer said, that at the election 
in 1826 he had not made up his mind 
upon the subject, and he had therefore 
disdained Lo give a pledge, although if he 
had chosen to do so he might have ob- 
tained double the number of votes. If it 
were to be imputed as a disgrace to mem- 
bers, that they did not on all subjects en- 
gage with their constituents to vote a par- 
ticular way, he begged to ask, whether the 
House of Commons was a deliberative As- 
sembly ? 

Dr. Lushington said, that the hon. mem- 
ber appeared to have made an extraordi- 
nary discovery. He had at length found 
out, that it was unnecessary for him to 
open his mouth before his constituents, be- 
cause he should afterwards have to speak 
in the House of Commons. And he 
seemed to think it proper to have dis- 
guised his genuine sentiments at the time 
of his election, lest any premature decla- 
ration of opinion should embarrass him at 
a future time, in his place in parliament. 
It was quite clear, at all events, that he 
had disguised his sentiments from the 
electors of Surrey, at the moment his hon. 
colleague was avowing them upon this im- 
portant subject. And this, too, not on any 
new question, but upon one which had 
been for twenty years discussed by every 
body, in pamphlets and debates, so that 
little or no fresh light could be thrown 
upon it. It was on this question that he 
withheld his sentiments, while, on the East 
India question, he pledged himself to give 
his constituents all the -benefit of his 
learning and talents. One word in an- 
swer to the hon. member for Oxford. He 
might, and no doubt would, make an ad- 
mirable representative for the University ; 
but he had assumed to himself an office for 
which he was not equally well qualified— 
that of a confidential adviser of the Crown ; 
his advice was, that parliament should 
forthwith be dissolved, and that the Ca- 
tholic question should he made a matter 


























of discussion and contest at a general 
election. Did the hon. baronet recollect 
the year 1807, when the “ No-Popery” 
cry was raised, and the most violent out- 
rages committed? For himself, he should 
never forget what had then occurred, and 
with good reason; he was at that time 
candidate for Great Yarmouth, and he 
was seized by the anti-Catholic mob, which 
attempted to throw him into the river. 
Scenes like that should never occur again. 
For one he would say, that if ministers 
were guilty of the imprudence of taking 
the advice of the hon. baronet, they would 
deserve impeachment. He wished also, in 
answer to what had been stated about the 
intelligence of the country, to mention, as 
he was authorised to do by a most re- 
spectable and influential member of the 
Society of Friends, that the great majority 
of that body, formerly considered so hostile 
to the Catholic claims, were now decidedly 
favourable to concession.—The individual 
from whom he had obtained this intelli- 
gence was well known to the Secretary for 
the Home Department. He looked upon 
this fact as one of the most striking 
triumphs of knowledge and reason over 
strong feeling and prejudice. 

Mr. O'Neill wished to put only one 
question to the hon. and learned member. 
As he had strongly characterised those 
who did not give pledges at elections, he 
begged to know what terms the hon. and 
learned ‘gentleman would employ to cha- 
racterise those who having given pledges to 
their constituents, had violated them. 

Sir H. Smyth remarked, that after the 
recent conversions it was idle to talk of 
pledges. If pledges had been realised, 
the minority of Friday would have been a 
majority. 

Sir R. H. Inglis said, that his sole object 
was, to have the voice of the country fairly 
and properly collected, before parliament 
legislated upon this question. If this 
course were taken, he was quite satisfied 
the majority would be on the opposite 
sjde from that at which it was at present. 
In allusion to what {had fallen from the 
hon. and learned gentleman, he begged 
to say, that his reference was not to the 
year 1807, but to 1784, when, after a 
dissolution of parliament, the India bill 
which Mr. Fox was previously bent upon 
carrying, was thrown out by a large ma- 
jority. As to what had fallen from an 
hon. gentleman, respecting the book upon 
Italy, he thought it rather hard to be made 
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responsible for the contents of a book 
which was merely dedicated tohim. As 
the particular passage had, however, been . 
mentioned, he thought it right to explain, 
that the moment he discovered the error, 
he had the sheet suppressed in which it 
appeared. 

Sir J. Astley had to present a petition 
against concession, signed by upwards of 
five thousand freeholders and others of 
Wilts. He had ascertained, that no undue 
influence was used in obtaining signatures 
toit. The petitioners thought as he did, 
that the principles of the Catholic Church 
remained unchanged, and were at variance 
with those of the British constitution. He 
wished that these objectionable measures 
had not been brought forward. He im- 
puted culpable negligence to ministers for 
having permitted the Catholic Association 
to prolong its system of agitation, until it 
set the country ina flame. If that body 
had been promptly put down, peace would 
have followed, and these inroads upon the 
constitution had become unnecessary. A 
different course had been pursued ; and he 
was not so sanguine as the petitioners, in 
thinking that it was possible to prevent the 
execution of the intention of government. 
The alarming majority of the other night 
must be considered as decisive upon that 
point. 

Mr. Benett expressed his cordial appro- 
bation of the course taken by ministers, 
which was, he was convinced, the best 
calculated, not only to uphold the Pro- 
testant establishment, but to give peace 
and tranquillity to the kingdom. .No 
praise could be too high for the duke of 
Wellington, and the right hon. gentleman 
who had had the firmness to persevere in 
the settlement of this question. 

Mr. Bankes had fourteen petitions to 
present from different parishes of Dorset- 
shire. Indeed, there were so many peti- 
tions, that it was hardly likely they could 
come to the business of the day, until the 
House was nearly exhausted. He wished 
therefore, on his own part, and on the 
part of those with whom he acted as to 
this measure, to state, that they had no 
intention of debating the bill, or dividing 
upon it that night; and he suggested, 
therefore, that more time might be allowed 
for presenting petitions. It was his inten- 
tion, and that of his friends, to have a 
division on the second reading, and at 
every subsequent stage of the bill. The 
whole country was desirous to know what 
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were its provisions, and the sooner it was 
printed the better, in order that the people 
might form their opinions upon it. 

Sir EZ. Knatchbull said, that although 
there existed throughout the country a 
most intense anxiety on the subject of the 
proposed concessions to the Catholics, he 
had no objection to assent to the present 
arrangement. But at the same time he 
begged, on his own part, to observe that, 
in doing so, he was not to be understood 
as foregoing any one of his rights to assert 
and maintain his already declared opinions; 
and further, to state his full conviction, 
that no opportunity should be lost of pre- 
senting to the measure of his majesty’s 
government the most decided resistance. 
If any such opportunity were lost, the 
opinion might go forth that all hope was 
at an end, and that exertions on the part 
of the people were useless. To propagate 


that opinion, would be a most mischievous 
delusion, and it was to guard against its 
going forth that he then rose. 

Mr. Secretary Peel entirely acquiesced 
in the propriety of the arrangement pro- 
posed by the hon. gentleman, which he 
confessed he considered likely to be much 


more convenient to all parties than the 
adoption of an opposite course, and also 
likely to conduce to a proper understand- 
ing of the measure to which the House 
was called upon to consent. It was per- 
fectly clear, that a waiver of discussion 
in the present stage of the bill, could not 
be taken as concluding the ultimate opi- 
nion of any person. It was a mere declara- 
tion, that there should be an opportunity 
without further division, of having the bill 
introduced and printed, with a view to its 
being better understood. They would 
thus admit the introduction of the mea- 
sure, which was to be discussed on the 
second reading; that was all. For his 
part, he was disposed to give every latitude 
to the presentation of petitions. He was 
as little averse from discussion. On this 
occasion he had every confidence in the 
declaration of the hon. member for Dorset, 
and was ready to believe, that however 
late the period of the night, or however 
small the attendance of members in the 
House when he should bring the subject 
forward, no objection would be offered to 
his reporting the resolutions, bringing in 
the bill, and moving that it be read a first 
time and printed. He wished, however, 
that it should be distinctly understood 
that such was to be the case, 
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Sir E. Knatchbull observed, that there 
could be no misunderstanding upon the 
point, and repeated, that in adopting’ the 
course now suggested, he and hon. mem- 
bers upon his side, did not waive their 
right to oppose the measure on future 
opportunities. 

Mr. Secretary Peel reposed entire con- 
fidence in the assurance of the hon. mem- 
ber, but he wished that there should be an 
understanding that it was the general opi- 
nion of the House. 

Mr. W. Horton rose only to state that 
he had abstained, in the discussions that 
had taken place, from adverting to some 
observations that had fallen from his right 
hon. friend. He was most unwilling to 
interrupt the discussion of this great ques- 
tion by any considerations of a personal 
nature: but he would take an early op- 
portunity of delivering his sentiments upon 
the subject. 

Mr. Moore agreed to the proposal, but 
wished it to be understood, that in acce- 
ding to this arrangement, he acted not 
with a view of intentionally omitting every 
legitimate opportunity of opposing the 
measure, but was merely actuated by a 
desire to consult the convenience of the 
House. He must say that a week was not 
sufficient time to allow between the first 
and second reading of the bill. To night 
the bill was to be read a first time; it 
could not be printed before to-morrow : it 
would then have to be circulated through 
the country. Was it not fair that the 
feelings of persons residing in remote 
parts of the empire should be consulted, 
and that an opportunity should be afforded 
them to judge of the details of this mea- 
sure, and express their opinions on the 
subject to parliament? Was it not desira- 
ble, he asked, to give the country the 
fullest time and opportunities to examine 
the bill?—The more desirable, as it was 
proposed that the measure should proceed 
through its various stages, exactly in that 
part of the year when many hon. gentle- 
men were scattered throughout the coun- 
try? The present was the course the least 
calculated to collect the sense of the coun- 
try at large upon the subject. He suggest- 
ed the utility of fixing the second reading 
of the bill at such a time as would not 
arrive until after the circuits were over. 
The reason why he proposed to do so, was 
in order to enable the representatives of 
distant, but populous places, to consult 
the sentiments of their constituents on 
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the subject of the bill, and the securities 
which it offered. The delay would prove 
particularly convenient to gentlemen of 
the legal profession. 

Colonel Davies said, he felt the utmost 
anxiety that free expression should be 
given to the popular voice upon this and 
all other subjects, but he must protest 
against the doctrine laid down by the 
learned member for Dublin-—a doctrine 
which, if correct, reduced the House of 
Commons to the situation of a mere body 
of delegates, without any opinion of its 
own. If hon. members were content to 
give up their privilege of deciding upon 
matters of state policy, they were unwor- 
thy to be representatives of the people. 
Did the learned gentleman mean to say, that 
the proceedings of parliament were to be 
suspended, until the opinion of every po- 
pulous place had been taken upon the 
subject? After the ample discussions that 
had taken place, and the allusions to the 
state of Ireland, in his majesty’s Speech 
at the commencement of the session, it 
could not be pretended that insufficient 
time was allowed for the voice of the peo- 
ple to be heard. He was far from being 
opposed to an expression of the popular 
sentiment; but, after all, it was in par- 
liament that the matter must be discussed 
and determined. 

Mr. Maberly asked, what was the use 
of granting further time, except to give 
the opponents of the measure additional 
opportunities of inflaming the minds of 
the people. The learned member for Dub- 
lin ought to have known better than to 
have made such a proposition, after the 
large majority that decided against him. 
He protested he had witnessed a less share 
of talent and ingenuity displayed by the 
persons who constituted the minority of 
one hundred and sixty the other night, 
than he had ever before observed among 
an equal number of persons in that House. 
Not one of that minority had a single 
remedy to propose for the disease. The 
hon. member for Norwich did, indeed, 
recommend a dissolution of parliament ; 

but the hon. member appeared to forget 
that from Ireland we should have ninety 
members out of the hundred, favourable 
to the measure in the event of a general 
election! What advantage could the hon. 
member derive from this ? 

Mr. G. Bankes demanded, on behalf of 
the country, that further time should be 
allowed before the next important step on 
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which a division could be taken, was 
adopted. The right hon. Secretary, in 
his reply on Friday, had observed’ with 
reference to the subject of time, that the 
matter had already been known to the 
public for the period of a month; and 
he had therefore inferred, that a week, 
in addition to the time already elapsed, 
would be sufficient to collect the remainder 
of the sense of the country, of which we 
had had so strong an earnest. But, in 
fact, the period of a month, which had 
elapsed since the meeting of parliament, 
was lost to the public; for’by the speeches 
of persons in the secret, and by the in- 
ferences drawn from those speeches, as to 
the nature of the intended measures, the 
country was kept in a state of delusion; 
and so far from obtaining correct’ informa- 
tion on the subject, it was deceived. It 
was impossible for any man not in the 
secret to be led to suppose, by the declara- 
tions of those in authority, that a bill such 
as this was to be introduced. A new 
light being now cast upon the ‘subject, 
those persons ;who had petitioned before 
would petition again; and in numbers, if 
he were not mistaken, very much increased. 
Under such circumstances, he did not 
think it too much to ask, that a longer 
period than one week should be allowed 
to intervene before they were again called 
upon for an expression of their sentiments 
on the subject. 

General Gascoyne asked the right hon. 
Secretary, whether it was his intention to 
move for a select committee to carry into 
effect the recommendation contained in 
his majesty’s Speech, on the subject of an 
inquiry into the whole state of Ireland ? 
That was the recommendation of his 
majesty; namely, that as soon as the 
Catholic Association should be put down, 
a deliberate inquiry should be instituted 
into the state of Ireland. It was perfectly 
true that until the royal assent was given 
tothe bill for putting down the Association, 
it would have been premature to set that 
inquiry on foot. But as that had now 
been done, they ought, in his opinion, to 
appoint a committee to prosecute the in- 
quiry in question ; and what he wished to 
know from the right hon. gentleman was, 
whether he intended to propose a com- 
mittee for that purpose ? 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he must, in’ 
the first instance, express his surprise 
that his lion. friénd should require more 
details concerning a question which had 
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been so fully considered. He had rather 
understood his hon. friend to say the other 
evening, that the facts he (Mr. Peel) had 
stated, were so perfectly notorious, that 
it was unnecessary to confirm them by 
any officialaccount. Surely hishon. friend 
could never have expected that his ma- 
jesty’s ministers should propose this ques- 
tion to a Select Committee, of all others. 
Besides, in 1825, the House of Commons 
had appointed a Committee for the pur- 
pose of considering every question relating 
to the state of Ireland, with the view to 
settle the Catholic question; but it was 
expressly excluded from the consideration 
of a Select Committee, because it was felt, 
that the investigation of a question like 
that of extreme constitutional importance, 
could only be safely done by the whole 
House. On three preceding occasions, 


the House had passed bills to effect the 
object which this bill was intended to 
accomplish ; but it had never yet been 
proposed to suspend the proceedings, in 
order to refer the question to a Select 
Committee. The House had never thought 
of transferring a matter of such immense 


moment toa Select Committee. If the 
word “consideration” was used, it meant, 
that the consideration should be by the 
whole House; and he had fulfilled the 
intentions of his majesty in bringing for- 
ward the bill for giving effect to the royal 
recommendation. 

Lord Milton thought, that no good case 
had been made out for any delay in the 
progress of the measure. He begged to 
recal to the memory of the gallant general 
thatthe first measure of the present session 
was to pass a bill to put down the Catholic 
Association, and very many members, of 
whom he was one,'thought it an act of great 
severity against that Association. For 
his own part, and for a great number of 
other members, he could say, that they 
would never have acquiesced, in a passive 
manner, in that measure, if they had not 
understood that, on the earliest oppor- 
tunity, the House would go into the con- 
sideration of the laws imposing Civil Dis- 
abilities on the Roman Catholics, with the 
view of repealing them. 

Lord Tullamore said, that on the 3rd of 
March he understood the Catholic Asso- 
ciation had re-assembled, and that the 
Catholic rent was regularly collected as 
usual. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald said, it was pro- 
posed to make a considerable addition to 
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the time that should elapse between the 
introduction of the bill and the second 
reading, in order to enable parties who had 
already petitioned the House on the sub- 
ject to re-present their petitions. Now, 
he believed if further time were allowed, 
that not only would it be impossible to 
procure any considerable accession to the 
number of petitions already presented, but 
that it would be impossible to add to the 
violence already exhibited by the op- 
ponents of the measure. Indeed, a revul- 
sion might take place, and so far from 
people being disposed to exert themselves 
more warmly against the bill, the learned 
member for Dublin might find them daily 
less and less disposed to concur with him. 
The gallant general also proposed, that 
further time should be given, and suggest- 
ed the propriety of appointing a select 
committee to take the subject into con- 
sideration. Now, of all the questions 
requiring time for consideration, it was 
most extraordinary if this should be one : 
for the universal complaint was, that no 
subject but this one had so entirely occupied 
the time of parliament. They had been con- 
sidering it for the last thirty years; and 
if the gallant general required further 
time, it must be in order to enable, not 
the public, but himself, to consider and 
understand the question. Yet he fully 
believed that it was the firm determination 
of the gallant general never to consider the 
subject at alt, and that he was no more 
serious in this than some other hon. mem- 
bers had been in requiring the parliament 
to be dissolved. As to a dissolution of 
parliament, that might not affect the gal- 
lant general in the same manner as it 
would other hon. members. The gallant 
general was, perhaps, almost the only mem- 
ber whom, under similar circumstances, his 
constituents returned free of expense. It 
was therefore very considerate of the gal- 
lant general to send other members, not 
so much favoured by their constituents to 
a general election. The noble lord who 
spoke last talked of the re-assembling of 
the Catholic Association. If so, it was no 
longer a subject of debate—an act of 
parliament had been passed on the subject: 
the House was relieved from all further 
responsibility. If there really were any 
remaining irritation in Ireland, it would be 
extraordinary for the House, after passing 
an act ofa highly penal nature, to delay the 
progress of a measure which was to run 
pari passu with that. Was this the way 




















to alleviatediscontent ? If he thought that | 
any time that could be granted would en- 
an the gallant general to consider the 
question with calmness and temper, he 
might admit that as an argument for delay, 
which certainly was a great desideratum. 
What was the temper and spirit in which 
the question had been dealt with? Had 
it been taken up with calmness and tem- 
perance, as his majesty entreated that it 
might be? On the contrary, had it not 
been treated with a degree of fury and 
faction unexampled in the history of the 
country, calculated—he might say intend- 
ed—to excite men to a height of popular 
violence, such as had never before been ex- 
cited upon any subject, by the efforts of any 
party in the country? Thus had the op- 
ponents of concession acted. Not so its 
advocates: not so his majesty’s ministers. 
He believed their purpose was, that the 
deliberate sense of parliament should be 
taken upon this great question; and if 
that deliberate sense were taken, he did 
not fear the issue. 

Mr. Trant observed, that the proposal 
made by, the learned member for delay, 
was objected to, as if a similar post- 
ponement had never before taken place. 
Now, the House would recollect, that last 
year the hon. member for Preston had 
actually compelled the chancellor of the 
Exchequer to postpone his bill relative to 
the building of churches, on the ground 
that sufficient time had not been allowed 
for the full consideration of the measure 
by the country. The member for Preston 
then said, that if the right hon. gentleman 
persisted in appealing to the ultima ratio 
—a majority of the House—in support of 
the bill, he would move repeated adjourn- 
ments, and frustrate the right hon. gentle- 
man’s intention. He hoped that hon. 
members, if the right hon. Secretary did 
not assent to the postponement, would act 
with equal determination upon the present 
occasion, not for factious, but in order to 
effect constitutional purposes. For him- 
self he could only say, that he would, 
whenever an opportunity occurred, rise in 
his place, and assert that members were 
not sent there merely to register the decrees 
of his grace the duke of Wellington, but 
to exercise a free and unbiassed judgment 
upon matters of state concernment. He 
felt it to be his duty to demand that the 
people of this country should have time 
allowed them to express their sentiments, 
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any question; much more upon a measure 
of such overwhelming importance as this. 
Had the time and opportunity for doing 
this been allowed, in the present instance? 
No such thing. What was the argument 
urged by ministers to the opponents. of 
this measure, when they first raised their 
voices against it? * You are a foolish op~ 
position, you know not what you oppose.” 
What was the reply to the people of Eng- 
land when they petitioned? “ You are 
foolish people, and don’t know what the 
measure is.” A measure of so much im- 
portance was not to be rammed down their 
throats without their being permitted to 
have an opportunity of eliciting the real 
sense of the country through the medium 
of petitions from aif parte 

Sir R. H, Inglis thought, that the re- 
quest which had been made to the govern- 
ment was not by any means unreasonable. 
When the hon, baronet, the member for 
Westminster brought forward his measure 
in favour of the Catholics, in 1825, the 
interval that was granted was from a day 
in March to the 19th of April; and surely 
when the measure was to be brought for- 
ward with all the influence that government 
could give it, and, above all, when there 
was so strong a feeling of confidence in 
the triumphant majority with which the 
bill was to be carried, it was surelynot too 
much to ask, that there should be some 
small delay granted. He was quite sure 
that it would not be thought necessary to 
hurry the present bill more rapidly through 
the House, than those of a similar nature 
brought forward in the years 1813 and 
1825, and in both of which a longer 
period had been allowed. He begged 
leave, therefore, to press upon the right 
hon. Secretary, and upon the House, the 
propriety and necessity of giving a greater 
space of time for the discussion of such a 
question. Ifthey wereonly to beallowed the 
time that was already fixed by the right hon. 
gentleman, it would scarcely be sufficient 
to allow of the printing and circulating of 
the bill—much less of its reaching Ireland, 
where it was looked for with so much 
anxiety. He therefore, contended that 
both the House andthe country had a right 
to require more time, 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that if the pros 
posed delay were for the general convenience 
of the House, he should have no objection 
to alter his arrangement [Cries of “no, 
no!” mixed with “hear, hear!”]. At all 
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events, he was quite ready to answer the 

















appeal that had been made to him. He 
had always, from the very commencement 
of the measure, proposed to leave one 
week between the introduction of the bill 
and its second reading; and he thought 
that this was a very ample allowance of 
time, after the preparation which his 
majesty’s Speech must have given the 
country on the subject; for it was impos- 
sible that, after that period, the country 
could have remained ignorant of the main 
features of the measure. It had been 
stated in the course of the evening, that 
they ought to wait until the law against 
the Association had been carried into exe- 
cution ; but if they were to do so, he 
would take leave to say, that they would 
not be in consonance with the Speech 
from the Throne. The Speech merely re- 
commended that power should be given to 
his majesty, to maintain his just authority: 
that power had been given by the act 
which had just passed, and therefore, in 
perfect conformity with the Speech, they 
were at liberty to take the measure into 
consideration immediately. The only 
question that he could see, was the grand 
question that arose on the principle of the 
bill. He had already declared fully and 
openly, that that principle was expressly to 
give relief tothe Catholics. Of that decla- 
ration, the House would have been in pos- 
session for more than a week before the 
second reading would come on; and they 
would, therefore, be fully able to form 
their judgment upon it, and on the general 
purport of the bill. If there were any 
suggestions to be made, the best time for 
making them would be in the committee ; 
and whether it was for the purpose of pro- 
posing new exceptions, or fresh securities, 
there would be adequate time afforded at 
that period. On whatever day he brought 
forward the measure—-whether on that 
evening or the following—he should think 
it right to give an interval of an entire 
week; but further time than that, he 
thought, there could be no necessity for : 
It was possible that he might not be able 
to bring the bill forward that evening; in 
which case he should do it on the follow- 
ing. 

Tord Howick said, he did not know 
exactly in what spirit hon. gentlemen were 
seeking for this delay; but he was quite 
sure it must be in the recollection of the 
House, that the hon. member for Dorset- 
shire, on the first night of the session, had 
observed that the word “ consideration” 
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clearly meant concession, That was also, 
he believed, the general understanding of 
the country, as soon as the king’s Speech 
was made known; and surely one month 
was quite sufficient to collect’ the sense of 
the country. Did hon. members mean to 
contend that they were to consult every 
parish, district, hundred, and county in the 
country, upon all the different details of 
the bill? Was that House a deliberative 
assembly, or was it not? If it was, surely 
the examination of the details of the mea- 
sure was their department, and it would 
be useless to take the sense of the country 
on that head. He was not one of those 
who objected to petitions—far from it; 
but he thought that the hon. gentlemen 
who were opposed to the measure might 
have allowed-the business to have come 
on in its proper course that night, and 
have taken another opportunity of present 
ing their petitions. 

The Marquis of Chandos thought, that 
hon. gentlemen, in asking for delay, were 
performing their duty towards the country, 
as much as the noble lord who had just 
sat down. For his own part, he went 
along with the learned member for Dublin 
in wishing for a pause; though he could 
assure the House that he did not propose 
it with any factious object. 

Lord Castlereagh observed that, after 
what had appeared in our streets and high- 
ways, as well as in that House, it was obvi- 
ous that the only wish for delay was in 
order to raise the country. As an Irish- 
man, he humbly begged the right hon. 
gentleman to proceed. This was not a 
bill for the building of churches : it was a 
bill for the pacification of Ireland; and 
he therefore hoped that the government 
would remain firm. 

Lord F. L£. Gower thought, that the 
point of delay was urged the more strong- 
ly, because it made a specious argument ta 
address to the people. But how could it 
be pretended that the House was taken by 
surprise on the subject, when the hon. 
member for Dover had himself stated, that 
the question had been under discussion 
for the last thirty years? If the desire to 
take the sense of the country had come 
from gentlemen who had always advocated 
universal suffrage, or any thing like it, he 
would at least have given them credit for 
sincerity, and thought their remonstrances 
free from the suspicion and distrust with 
which he now received them; or if the 
question had been of any. novelty, he 























would have admitted that there was some 
shew of reason in the request of delay. 
But this was not the case. Honourable 
gentlemen said, ‘“‘We have listened for 
thirty years to arguments that we are 
unable to answer; that office we have left 
to one or two advocates; and now we are 
deprived of them, we want time to think 
about what we shall do.” Or, in other 
words, they said, ‘Up to this time we 
have been inside passengers, with our 
night-caps drawn over our eyes; and 
now that those who are conducting 
the State Carriage have found out the 
danger, we are willing to be let out, in 
order that we may disturb the people.” It 
was only once that he had heard any thing 
like a proposal made by those who were 
opposed to the Catholics to meet the diffi- 
culty, and that was, to appeal to the people 
and to dissolve the parliament; which, he 
contended, would afford no remedy for 
the disease. It, however, came with con- 
sistency from those who were unable to 
meet the arguments that were used, or 
the history that was cited, and made up the 
deficiency by appealing to the passions of 
the people; to whom the merits of the 
question might as well be addressed, as 
the most operose and abstract theory in 
mathematics. 

Lord E. Somerset presented petitions 
against concession from the deanery of 
Stonehouse, from Winchcomb and several 
other places. He had hitherto voted 
against any further concessions to the 
Catholics; but when he considered the 
state of Ireland, he could not withhold his 
assent from the proposition of his right 
hon. friend, in whom, and in the noble 
duke at the head of the government, he 
reposed the firmest confidence. He 
thought that concession should be no 
longer refused, demanded as it was by the 
united voice of the country; though he 
was fully aware that the question was one 
of necessity, or rather of a choice between 
evils. He considered concession to be, 
under the present circumstances, an evil 
less than persisting in exclusion, accom- 
panied as it was, by the suppression of the 
Catholic Association, and the abolition of 
the forty-shilling franchise. 

Lord Rancliffe, in presenting a petition 
from Nottingham in favour of concession, 
expressed his pleasure at the prospect of a 
final settlement of this question, and ob- 
served, that although a petition had been 
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of the Catholics, he believed the opinions 
of the great majority of the inhabitants to 
be decidedly in their favour. The petition 
against emancipation had, in six weeks, 
received only two thousand signatures ; 
while the petition in favour of the Ca- 
tholics had obtained four thousand five 
hundred and fifty signatures in as many 
days. 

Admiral Sotheron said, he had been in- 
formed, that the petition in favour of 
emancipation was signed by children, and 
by persons who were confined in the 
Lunatic Asylum. This information he 
had received from a gentleman who was 
the medical attendant of that Asylum. 

Lord Rancliffe said, the gallant admiral 
had not made out a very good case, seeing 
that the only person he brought against 
the petition was the inmate of a Lunatic 
Asylum. 

Admiral Sotheron said, the individual 
to whom he alluded was a highly respect- 
able gentleman, and not an inmate of the 
Asylum. 

Lord Rancliffe observed, that if that 
gentleman was not the inmate of the 
asylum, he wished most heartily that he 
had been so; for that same gentleman, 
and a pot companion of his, had got up 
the opposition to his return at the last 
election. 

Lord Mountcharles presented petitions 
in favour of emancipation, from the Ca- 
tholics of the county Donegal, and Cavan. 

Mr. Saunderson said, that these peti- 
tions had been sent about the county by 
the Catholic Association, and had been 
signed by the people at the command of 
their priests, and in perfect ignorance of 
their objects. He had hitherto opposed 
emancipation, and he would explain the 
reasons that had now induced him to aban- 
don that opposition. If the Catholic As- 
sociation had petitioned for it, he would 
have opposed it; or if the measure had 
been brought forward by the gentlemen 
opposite, he would have voted against it; 
but as it had been now recommended by 
the government, he would support it. He 
had voted in its favour on Friday, and he 
would continue his support of the measure 
during its future stages, upon the condi- 
tion, that the forty-shilling freeholders 
would be disfranchised. 

Mr. C. Pallmer presented petitions 
from Guilford and four other places in 
Surrey against further concessions to the 
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Catholics. He expressed his full concur- 








rence in the petitioners’ prayer; and he 
did so because he believed the bill would 
prove destructive to the constitution. He 
-contended that the people had not been 
afforded an opportunity of declaring their 
‘sentiments upon the measure. Not one 
week would have elapsed between the 
declaration of the nature of that measure 
and the introduction of the bill by which 
it was intended to carry it into effect. 

Mr. Baring deprecated the system which 
had of late been pursued, of introducing a 
debate upon every petition, and of repeat- 
ing, over and over again, not arguments 
connected with the question, but a series 
of unsupported assertions. They were 
told that the policy now adopted by 
ministers would have the effect of breaking 
down the constitution, and that those who 
favoured that policy were assisting in pro- 
ducing that effect. Now, that certainly 
was not the fair and candid mode of 
treating the question; and he thought the 
hon. memi-r who made the assertion 
ought to auduce his proofs. The hon. 
member who spoke last represented a 
county, containing a great number of in- 
dependent and liberal-minded men, whose 
opinions were opposed to the hon. member 
on this question, and he begged leave totell 
the hon. member, that he never would have 
represented that county, if he had not been 
assisted by those very persons whom he 
now traduced, as wishing to break down 
the constitution. He denied that the 
people had only been allowed a week to 
consider the subject. The Speech from 
the throne, on the first day of the session, 
put them in possession of the intention 
of ministers; and there would still be con- 
siderable time afforded them for express- 
ing their sentiments, while the bill went 
through its different stages. 

Mr. Maberly said, thatas the hon. mem- 
ber for Surrey had stated that the measure 
would break down the constitution, he 
ought to assign his reasons for coming to 
such a conclusion. He did not know how 
the hon, member could conceal this fact 
from himself—that government could not 
put down the Catholic Association without 
granting concession. It was very singular 
that the hon. member did not attempt to 
point out any other remedy for those evils 
which that measure was intended to cure. 
As a lover of the constitution, he called 
on the hon. member for a remedy more 
secure, and more free from objection, than 
the one proposed. 
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Alderman Wood said, that if the hon. 
member had at the time of his election, 
avowed the illiberal principles which he 
now professed, he would not have met 
with that successful reception throughout 
the county, which had seated him in that 
House. 

Sir R. Fergusson observed, that the in- 
flammatory speech of the hon. member 
went hand in hand with certain inflam: 
matory placards, which were circulated 
throughout Surrey. Some of them were 
ornamented with cuts, and described what 
were denominated nine of the acts of 
bloody Mary. The writer declared, that 
such scenes would be again enacted, if the 
measure of concession —-a measure that, in 
his vpinion, would do more good than any 
measure which had been entertained this 
century—were carried. He would ask, 
whether the hon. member, or any other 
hon. gentleman, had subscribed to defray 
the expense of these placards ? 

The Earl of Uxbridge, in answer to the 
question put by the hon. member for 
Abingdon, as to whether the Catholic As- 
sociation could be put down without con- 
cession, said he had no hesitation in de- 
claring his conviction, that the Lord-lieu- 
tenant could have put that Association 
down in four and twenty hours, if directed 
todoso. He did not conceive that the 
speech of the hon. member for Surrey 
was inflammatory. 

Mr. C. Pallmer observed, in answer to 
an observation of the hon. alderman, that 
it was in the recollection of his hon. col- 
league, that, after having refused to give 
any pledge, he ultimately, on being asked at 
his election, what his impression was upon 
this subject, replied, ‘‘My impressions are, 
that if this question is brought forward, I 
shall vote decidedly against it.” In an- 
swer to the question put to him by the 
hon. member for Abingdon, he would 
merely observe, that he had not said that 
this measure would break down the con- 
stitution, but that time should be given to 
consider a proposition which the minister 
of the Crown, who introduced it, admitted 
to be a breaking, in upon the constitution. 

Mr. Denison said, he perfectly well re- 
collected that, on the last day of the 
election, before the pole closed, his hon. 
colleague being pressed as to the vote he 
would give on this point, declared that he 
would vote against it. With respect to 
the petition from Guildford, it did not 
speak the sense of the inhabitants of that 
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town. The Town-hall was refused to the 
gentlemen who got up the petition, and 
the parties assembled at the Methodist 
chapel. 

Mr. C. B. Wall said, he could state, in 
addition to what had been said by the 
hon. member, that the petition had been 
signed by only two hundred persons, one 
hundred of whom were Dissenters; whereas 
the population of Guildford amounted to 
three thousand. 


Roman Catnotic Cuaims.] The 
resolution of the committee of the whole 
House; viz,—‘ That it is expedient to 
provide for the repeal of the laws which im- 

se Civil Disabilities upon the Roman Ca- 
tholic Subjects of His Majesty, with such 
exceptions, and under such regulations, as 
may be required for the full and perma- 
nent security of the Establishments in 
Church and State, for the maintenance of 
the Reformed Religion established by law, 
and of the Rights and Privileges of the 
Bishops and of the Clergy of this Realm, 
and of the Churches committed to their 
charge.”—was reported. 

Mr. R. Palmer said, that not having 
had an opportunity of expressing his senti- 
ments respecting the proposed measures, 
he begged leave to express his conviction, 
that no other course could be now pursued. 
He had, however, observed that certain 
persons out of doors, who had been active 
agitators among the Catholics, had ex- 
pressed their determination to accept of 
nothing short of unconditional emancipa- 
tion. He begged, therefore, to be under- 
stood as not pledging himself to support 
the bills. 

The report was agreed to, and Mr. 
Secretary Peel obtained leave to bring in a 
bill in conformity therewith ; and also a 
bill for the Regulation of the Elective 
Franchise in Ireland. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, March 10. 


Roman Cartnortc Criatms.—Pett- 
TONS FOR AND AGAINST.] The Bishop 
of Bath and Wells presented a petition 
against the Catholic claims, from the 
archdeacon and clergy of Bath. 

Lord King wished to say, that the peti- 
tion just presented was not very numer- 
ously signed. It had been carried about, 
he was informed, by the clergymen, from 
house to house, and had been signed by 
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all the parish paupers,.and also by the 
parish officers, 

The Bishop of Bath and Weils said, he 
had been informed by the gentlemen who 
had brought the petition to him, that it 
was signed by a great majority of the 

arish. 

The Bishop of Gloucester said, he would 
take the present opportunity of making a 
few remarks, in justice to a very respect- 
able individual, and a very respectable body 
of men, whom the noble baron opposite 
had, the other evening, arraigned before 
the House, when he had the honour of pre- 
sentinga petition from the Fellows of Eton 
College. The noble lord upon that occa- 
sion, had read to their lordships what he 
called an extract of a sermon delivered in 
a chapel belonging to the college, by one 
of the fellows. He had expressed an 
opinion at the time that the extract read 
was not a correct one—an opinion in which, 
of course, the noble lord did not coincide. 
He would take the liberty of reading the 
extract with which the noble lord had 
furnished him. ‘ Roman Catholic prin- 
ciples are fast creeping in, ruinous both in 
Church and State. Stand ye up, then, 
my brethren, in defence of the principles 
which the Church professes, but which 
are opposed by the present government.” 
He should have thought that the form and 
structure of these sentences might have 
convinced any one of the least reflection, 
who was not blinded by the most invete- 
rate prejudices, that they were rather the 
bungling work of a school-boy, than the 
composition of a clergyman advanced in 
years and long conversant in the duties of 
his profession. He now begged leave to 
read an extract from the sermon as really 
delivered. The text was taken from 
Proverbs, 9th verse, chap. 14. The 
clergyman, after stating that it was 
Christianity which above all. promotes 
righteousness, and after setting forth its 
principles and advantages, concluded with 
the following words, to which alone the 
remarks made by the noble lord could 
apply :- ‘¢Such is the religion which our 
Church professes, and which our govern- 
ment upholds, which is calculated to 
exalt the prosperity of the nation in gene- 
ral, and the happiness of individuals in 
particular. Let no temptation withdraw 
us from it; let no fear risk its ‘sanctity ; 
but stand ye up, my brethren, and in the 
name of the prophet of the lord, seek and 
ask for the old path, where is the good way, 
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‘and walk therein. For be well assured, 
that the Christian religion, as left us by 
our forefathers, pure and unadulterated, 
is the best of blessings bestowed on us by 
the gracious hand of God; but mixed 
with the corruption of the Romish faith, 
it becomes an intolerant and dangerous 
superstition, and, so far from exalting the 
nation, if suffered to predominate, will 
not only be the reproach, but the ruin of 
any people.” Such were the words, as 
delivered from the pulpit, and of which 
the noble lord had favoured the House 
with his notable version. The noble 
lord had told us, that the clergyman 
said—‘“ Stand ye up, my brethren, in the 
defence of those principles which our 
Church professes; but which are opposed 
by our present government”—instead of 
which his real words were, “‘ such is the 
religion which our Church professes, and 
which our government upholds.” The 
very same language had been used by our 
reformers, when they purged this country 
from the errors of the Romish faith, and 
brought back the inhabitants to ‘‘ seek for 
and walk in the old paths.” He had now 
explained the difference between the ver- 
sion of the noble lord, and the original 
language used by the clergyman; and he 
was astonished that any noble lord should 
have come down to the House and enter- 
tained their lordships with such idle trum- 
pery. He had no doubt that the noble 
lord thought his information correct; but 
the noble lord and himself had been many 
years school-fellows together, and he might 
have recollected, that school-boys had 
ready wits, and were fond of raising a 
laugh against their master and the fellows 
of the college. The noble lord might 
have recollected that his young friends 
must have been aware for whose taste they 
were catering, and he might have suspect- 
ed that the morsel was served up in the 
manner most agreeable tohis palate. For 
himself he found no fault with these beard- 
less politicians, but he could not so easily 
excuse the veteran politician. It was not 
worthy of the noble lord to censure a re- 
spectableindividual, and a respectable body 
of men, on such information. The noble 
lord had shown a most egregious creduli- 
ty, for which he could not account, except 
by supposing it to be the consequence of 
the most -inveterate prejudice, or of the 
eagerness with which the noble lord seized 
upon every scrap and morsel which could 
tell against those petitioners who differed 
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from himself on the Catholic question. 
He had thought proper to say thus much 
in justice to a body of men of the highest 
respectability with whom he had been 
connected above forty-six years. 

Lord King said, that the right reverend 
prelate did him but justice, in supposing 
that unless he thought the extract a true 
one, he would not have noticed it. He 
had it from what he conceived to be good 
authority. When he looked at the version 
given by the right rev. prelate, he did 
think that there was quite as much of 
politics as of religious instruction in the 
sermon. Let their lordships reflect upon 
the political heat which was now inflaming 
the nation—let them consider, that the 
sermon must allude to the question under 
discussion, and then let them consider to 
what description of persons it was exclu- 
sively directed, and he was sure they 
would coincide with him in thinking, that 
there was quite as much politics as religi- 
ous instruction in the sermon. The right 
rev. prelate kad been pleased to contrast 
the veteran politician with the beardless 
politician. He wished the right rev. pre- 
late had looked to the petitions presented 
to the House, and he would have found, 
that the greater part of them had been 
signed by beardless politicians, who had 
not yet left their schools [cries of “ No’’]. 
He was glad to hear from the right rev. 
prelate that the clergy had discovered one 
error intowhich they had fallen. They 
declared now that their religion was up- 
held by the government, though they had 
told us before, that their religion was de- 
serted by the government. He only wish- 
ed that their lordships had heard the 
petition, to which the right rev. prelate had 
alluded, read. He thought he had quite 
as much fault to find with the petition as 
with the sermon, for a more balderdash 
piece of English he had never seen put to- 
gether. They would have done much 
better to have veiled their notions under 
the obscurity of the learned language, than 
expose them in the English tongue. 

The Bishop of Norwich said, he held in 
his hand a petition in favour of the Roman 
Catholic Claims, signed by a very consi- 
derable number of highly respectable 
clergymen resident in the diocess of Nor- 
wich, whose attachment to the civil and 
ecclesiastical establishments of this coun- 
try was as cordial as that professed by 
their opponents on this question. The 
petitioners could not bring themselves to 
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think that the real security of the Chris- 
tian church could be endangered by acting 
on Christian principles, or that the safety 
of any civil government on the face of the 
earth could be hazarded by uniting in 
good-will and fellowship persons of all 
denominations and persuasions. In that 
opinion he cordially concurred ; but it was 
not now his wish to trouble their lordships 
with his reasons for doing so, because the 
question had been so repeatedly discussed, 
that it would require little less than 
inspiration to suggest a new reading, or to 
treat with an air of novelty the old one. 
He would, however, earnestly entreat their 
lordships’ attention for one moment to a 
very short extract from the writings 
of a man of the last century—a man, who 
for piety and learning, for moderation 
and practical wisdom, had never been sur- 
passed by the living or the dead: he 
alluded to bishop Burnet. That excellent 
prelate, ina charge to his clergy, had the 
following passage, which appeared to him 
so peculiarly applicable to what was now 
taking place, that their lordships would, 
he trusted, allow him to read it :—‘* Many 
opportunities,” said bishop Burnet, “‘ have 
happened since the Reformation, favour- 
able to putting an end to our disputes ; 
but if we again repeat our former errors, 
and let the opportunities slip away— if the 
church of England will hearken to the 
persuasions of sour and narrow-minded 
men—it will be abandoned both by God 
and man, and will set both heaven and 
earth against it.” Those were the words 
delivered by the bishop to the clergy of 
his diocess, in order to point out to them 
that line of conduct which he thought it 
their duty to pursue, with respect to the 
Protestant dissenters of that time. The 
very same advice was now, in his judg- 
ment, applicable to those of the establish- 
ed church who opposed with ill-directed 
zeal any further concessions to their 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, or in 
other words, who sought to continue those 
unwise, unjust, and persecuting disabilities 
and penalties which had been for so long 
a period the reproach and disgrace of the 
age in which we lived. 

The Duke of Sussex rose, to state a 
circumstance respecting the petition just 
presented, which the right rev. prelate— 
who had, with a spirit so honourable to 
himself, supported the present petition, 
as well as former ones from the same body 
of persons—had, from motives of delicacy, 
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omitted to mention. He was informed 
that nine clergymen, besides those who 
had subscribed the petition, wished to 
have their names added to it, but as their 
own signatures could not be obtained, the 
right rev. prelate felt a delicacy about 
adding their names, lest he might not be 
strictly performing his duty in communi- 
cating to the House the opinions of those 
individuals as to the question of the Ca- 
tholic claims. He thought it but justice 
to the right rev. prelate that that circum- 
stance should be known. 
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Roman Catuouic Priersts.] The 
Earl of Winchilsea said, it was not his 
intention to trespass long on the time of 
the House, in moving for the return of 
which he had given notice. In looking 
over the Journals of the House, he found 
that returns of a similar description, but 
much more extensive as to the number, 
had been moved for in the years 1767 
and 1780, since which period no parlia- 
mentary return (with the exception of a 
return made to the committee appointed 
to inquire into the state of Ireland, of the 
religious establishments of the Roman 
Church) had been made of the number of the 
population, ofthe clergy, and of thereligious 
establishments, of the Roman church within 
this empire. It was to the two latter classes 
he wished the return he should move for 
to be confined. The ignorance in which 
the noble duke at the head of his majesty’s 
government had thought proper to keep 
the representatives of the people and the 
hereditary counsellors of the Crown, as to 
the provisions of ‘the bill intended to be 
introduced for the removal of the disa- 
bilities affecting his majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects, made it a matter of 
mere conjecture, at the time he gave 
notice of the motion which he now rose to 
move, what the enactments of the bill 
might be. He had two reasons for moving 
for these returns ; first, that the country 
might know to what extent the power of 
the establishments of that intriguing and 
ambitious body of men, the Jesuits, had 
increased within the last two years in this 
country. The power of that set of men, 
who had been banished from every other 
State in Europe, had increased considerably 
within the last few years, and he believed 
that he should be borne out when he stated, 
that one of their chief establishments had, 
within the last few years, increased con- 
siderably, not only in buildings, but that 
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money to a great amount had been laid 
out in the purchase of property in the 
immediate neighbourhood. The great 
majority of the three adjoining parishes 
had, he believed, been made proselytes to 
the opinion of that body. The second 
reason for his moving for the return was 
this—he believed it impossible, if the pro- 
posed bill should pass both Houses of 
parliament, that the Roman Catholics 
could remain in the same situation, as 
respected the Established Church, as that 
in which they at present stood. If there- 
fore, it was contemplated to make, in the 
proposed bill, or in any subsequent bill, 
any provision for the Roman Catholic 
clergy, he thought it advisable that the 
people should know to what extent they 
were likely to be taxed, in support of a 
church which they had declared to be 
superstitious and idolatrous. The pro- 
visions of the bill for the removal of the 
disabilities affecting the Roman Catholics 
were now before the country—a bill which 
the noble duke at the head of his majesty’s 
government stated that, when known, 
would give satisfaction to the great body of 
Protestants, afford strength and security 
to the Protestant institutions of the 
country, and tend to weaken the power of 
the Roman Church in this empire. It 
was not his intention at present to enter 
into any discussion with respect to those 
enactments which the noble duke pro- 
posed should stand in the place of those 
Jong-known and well-tried safeguards of 
the constitution, because he should have 
an opportunity of entering into that dis- 
cussion when the bill came before the 
House. But he felt confident, that when 
such opportunity was afforded him, he 
should be able clearly to prove, to the 
satisfaction of the nation, that a statement 
so fallacious in all its bearings, never before 
fell from the mouth of any statesman. He 
had now offered to the House the few 
observations which he had to make in 
support of his motion. Perhaps it might 
be urged, that the character, principles, 
and views of modern Romanism differed 
very considerably from those by which it 
was anciently guided; that though the 
power of Romanism had increased of late 
years in this country, yet such a return as 
he had moved for was unnecessary, be- 
cause no danger was to be feared from the 
extension of the principles of the Roman 
Church: To meet such an argument, if 
it should be advanced, he would take the 
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liberty of quoting the opinions, not of a 
Protestant, but of a Roman Catholic 
writer. The writer he alluded to was an 
Italian gentleman; and though friendly 
to emancipation, he had shewn that those 
doctrines of the Church of Rome which 
were thought obsolete by some, were still 
in existence, and he pointed out the danger 
and difficulty attending the conceding the 
Roman Catholic claims in the present 
state of religion in this country, and 
mentioned the security which he, a 
Roman Catholic, thought should neces- 
sarily accompany any measure of emanci- 
pation. [The noble earl here read a long 
extract from a work entitled “‘ Catholicism 
in Austria,” in which the writer con- 
tended, that any measure for emancipation 
ought to be gradual in its effects, and 
that part of its provisions ought to be 
the banishment of the’ Jesuits from 
the country. The writer also main- 
tained, that the Church of Rome still 
firmly retained her oldest doctrines, and 
that all her actions were directed to the 
purpose of re-establishing herself in the 
possession of that power which she had 
lost.] The noble earl then stated, that it 
was his firm and heartfelt conviction, that 
if their lordships were to retrace the pages 
of the history of this country, even in the 
most despotic times, they would find that 
the conduct which the noble duke at the 
head of his majesty’s government had 
thought proper to pursue, on a question 
which all admitted was to effect a change 
in the constitution of the country, was 
more arbitrary and more dictatorial 
than any act of any former minister. 
What were the words of his majesty’s 
gracious Speech at the commencement 
of the session? His majesty graciously 
recommended parliament to take into its 
deliberate consideration the whole condi- 
tion of Ireland, and that it should review 
the laws which impose civil disabilities on 
his majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects. 
“You will consider,” the Speech conti- 
nued, ‘whether the removal of these 
disabilities can be effected consistently 
with the full and permanent security of 
our establishment in church and state, 
and with the maintenance of the reformed 
religion, established by law, and of the 
rights and privileges of the bishops and of 
the clergy of this realm, and of the 
churches committed to their charge.” He 
would ask the House, in what way the 
noble duke had allowed their lordships an 
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opportunity to bring their united judg- 
ment to the consideration of the extent to 
which these disabilities ought to be re- 
moved? As soon as the noble duke, and 
the other ministers of the Crown, had 
taken them into consideration, and had 
come to the conclusion of their inefficacy 
and inutility, they came down to parlia- 
ment with a bill for their removal. He 
could only say, that whatever line of con- 
duct the noble duke might pursue, if he 
thought that this measure was to be car- 
ried either by secrecy, or he might say by 
stratagem,—if he thought to carry those 
principles, by which he had excelled in 
that profession in which he had reaped 
the highest honour, into his political 
character, and on a question respecting 
which the constitutional voice of the 
country had a right to be heard, he would 
find that resistance, with. which he must 
ever expect to meet, from a high-minded 
people, who valued their liberty more than 
their existence. Having said thus much, 
he wished to make a few observations then, 
as another opportunity might not occur 
for some time. A noble earl (Grey) had 
asked him, on a former evening, some 
questions, to which he begged to be allow- 


ed to reply. The noble earl had asked | 


him, what opinions he entertained with 
respect to Parliamentary Reform ?—What 
he would do if the present administration 
were dissolved ?—How he would form a 
new one ? And how hewould tranquillizethe 
country if the parliament were dissolved ? 
With respect to Parliamentary Reform, 
whatever doubts he might once have 
entertained upon that question, he con- 
fessed that late events had completely 
removed them. That noble earl would 
stand a bright—he had almost said (but 
God forbid he should say so) a solitary 
—example in the pages of history, of 
honour, of probity, and of consistency, 
amidst the turpitude and _ inconsistency 
which had so long tarnished the character 
ofso many of our politicians. God grant 
that he might humbly follow the noble 
earl in this course of honourable consis- 
tency; and he now told that noble earl, 
that whenever he brought forward a mea- 
sure for Parliamentary Reform, he should 
have his most cordial and hearty support. 
As long as the representation of the coun- 
try was inthe hands of honourable and 
independent men, in his opinion, no evil 
could be anticipated, but rather good ; but 
when he saw what had been the conduct 
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of those who were possessed of close bo- 
roughs—when he saw them sacrificing 
their principles, in order that they might 
be able to patch up fortunes which had 
been broken and ruined by their vices—he 
had no hesitation in saying ‘let honest 
people have the representation which 
these have so grossly abused.” With re- 
spect to the second question, it implied a 
doubt whether, if the present administration 
were to retire, a new one could be formed 
of persons who would advocate the princi- 
ples which he and others, in unison with 
the great body of the nation, advocated. 
It must be thought, that the party to 
which he had the honour to belong had 
fallen low indeed in character, in honesty, 
and in talent, if it were supposed that 
the places of the present administration 
could not be supplied. He was far from 
supposing any thing of the sort. When 
knowledge had spread so far as it had done 
in these days, and when all knowledge 
was not confined to ‘the love of Popery, 
or to the countenance of infidelity, he saw 
no difficulty in meeting with persons who 
had sufficient acquirements to conduct the 
business of the state, without striking, as 
the proposed measures did strike, at the 
fundamental articles of the Union of the 
united kingdom. He did maintain, that if 
his majesty should be pleased to throw 
himself upon the good feelings and the 
good sense of his people, a sufficient 
number of men of talent, of character, 
; and of honesty—for extraordinary cir- 
cumstances had ever produced extraordi- 
| nary men—would be found, who would 
| prove the preservers of their country. If 
| an appeal were made to the people, such 
a return would be made as would show 
| that there were men who would persevere, 
in spite of intimidation, in performing their 
duty to their God, to their king, and to 
their country; and if such an administra- 
tion as that which he had described were 
to be formed, they would neither be afraid 
to appeal to the people, nor to take such 
measures as would control ‘spiritual des- 
potism in Ireland, and restore to: it reli- 
gious liberty, upon which, and upon which 
alone, civil liberty must depend. Many 
other measures doubtless might be brought 
forward for the benefit of Ireland. Among 
others, he would have it made compulsory 
| upon land-owners in that country to leave 
behind them, when they quitted it, a part 
of the property derived from the soil ; and 
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amply repaid, in the heartfelt gratification 
which must result from the consciousness 
of having contributed to the happiness of 
a needy and miserable people. At all 
events, he would have their property made 
answerable for the acts of violence which 
were committed in many parts of the king- 
dom. He would now move, “ That an 
humble address be presented to his majes- 
ty, requesting that he would be graciously 
leased to order, that there be laid on the 
table of the House, an account of the 
numbers of all the Roman Catholic clergy 
in Great Britain and Ireland, distinguish- 
ing parochial clergy, titular bishops, &c. ; 
also an account of the number of all reli- 
gious houses and seminaries under the 
control of the Jesuits and other orders, 
specifying the names of such orders.” 

The Duke of Wellington said, he had 
no intention of objecting to the produc- 
tion of any documents, which could be 
produced, for the purpose of elucidating 
the points to which the noble earl had 
called the attention of their lordships. 
He must, however, observe, that the noble 
lord, if he supposed that the government 
could give him any information on the 
subject, could not have looked very care- 
fully into the act of parliament which 
regulated these matters, either in this 
country or in Ireland. From Ireland 
there could be no such return, as the noble 
lord, if he looked at the acts, would see. 
In this country, the noble lord would see 
by the act of 1791, which required that 
the names should be registered, and that 
certain oaths should be taken, there was 
nothing to show the number of those now 
existing in the country, of those who had 
died, or of those who had departed the 
country. Under these circumstances, 
though it was true, that by looking through 
various reports of committees, and by 
referring to various offices, both here and 
in Ireland, some information might be ob- 
tained, yet, officially, they could give no 
such returns as those which it was the 
object of the noble lord’s motion to 
procure. When, therefore, he stated, 
that he was willing to give the noble 
lord all the assistance in his power, it 
would be seen that he could not answer 
for the time which it would take to pro- 
duce these returns, or for the accuracy of 
the returns when they were produced, 
Having stated thus much, he might con- 
clude; for he was sure their lordships 
would not expect him, at that time, to 
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say any thing in answer to what had fallen 
from the noble lord with respect to the 
bills which had been,introduced by his 
right hon. friend into the other House of 
parliament, or to enter into a discussion 
upon the merits of those bills now. He 
retained the opinion he had expressed 
upon those bills, and he now re-asserted 
what he had before stated with respect to 
them. The noble lord, he believed, had 
said, that the opinion which he had given 
of those bills was fallacious ; but he would 
support that opinion by argument, against 
that noble lord, or against any body else, 
when the bills were before the House. In 
the mean time, he thought he should be 
excused from saying any thing more 
about those bills, and from following the 
noble lord through the extracts which he 
had read from a work called, he believed, 
“* Catholicism in Austria,” which, in some 
respects, was a highly valuable production, 
but which could be no authority on this 
subject, inasmuch as the author had 
shown himself entirely ignorant of the 
basis on which the question rested 
in this country. The noble lord was 
then pleased, in conformity with the 
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having carried himself on this question in 
an arbitrary manner. He believed that 
he, in conjunction with his colleagues, had 
done his duty as a minister of the Crown. 
Having considered that it was for the 
interests of the country that this question 
should be considered and decided in this 
session of parliament, he had advised his 
majesty to state that which was stated in 
the Speech from the Throne, on the first 
day of the meeting of parliament. He 
afterwards, in conjunction with his col- 
leagues, advised that these bills should 
be submitted to parliament, and it was 
with his majesty’s sanction and sup- 
port [loud cheers] that they were brought 
forward. He repeated, that he had his ma- 
jesty’s firm and cordial support for these 
measures [cheers]. In acting thus, he 
believed he had acted as became a minister 
of this country. He had not gone into a 
committee to get their sanction to the 
measure. No; he had come forward, 
and, on his own responsibility, proposed 
a measure which, in his opinion, would be 
productive of benefit, of happiness, and of 
tranquillity to the country. It had been 
said, too, that he was introducing Popery 
and arbitrary power. He denied the fact. 
Let the question be fairly and properly 
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viewed, and it would be seen, not only 
that not one iota of the constitution, or of 
the religion of the country, was changed, 
but that the measure would tend to 
strengthen both the religion and the con- 
stitution. It was not necessary that he 
should follow the noble lord through the 
latter part of his speech, which related 
principally to the formation of a new ad- 
ministration, and yet he was unwilling to 
suffer it to pass unnoticed. In detailing 
his views on this subject, the noble lord 
had announced two intentions, which 
were not very flattering to the existing 
parliament. The first was, to have a new 
parliament, and the second was, to reform 
the parliament; so that even a new one, 
unless reformed, would not answer the 
noble lord’s purpose. He would merely tell 
the noble lord, that he heartily hoped, that 
if the noble lord were to be his successor, 
he would do both; but that, for his own 
part, he had no intention of doing either, 
but of persevering in the measure, not 
entertaining the least doubt that, in 
honestly persevering, he should receive the 
support of their lordships, and be enabled 
to carry it to a happy and final issue. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Roman Catnotic Crarms — Peri- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.] The Earl of 
Eldon presented a petition from Birming- 
ham against the Catholic Claims. It was, 
he said, signed by thirty-six thousand 
persons, and to above twenty thousand of 
the signatures the places of residence 
were added to the names. ‘The petition 
was agreed to at a meeting which was 
composed exclusively of persons opposed 
to the Catholic claims. The petition, 
however, was more numerously signed 
than that which was about to be presented 
from the same place. 

Lord Calthorpe said, he did not deny 
the great respectability of many of the 
petitioners, nor did he deny that they 
were more numerous than those whose 
petition he should have the honour to pre- 
sent. That, however, was a subject upon 
which at least some historical and more 
political information was necessary, in 
order to form a correct judgment; and 
he was sure, therefore, inasmuch as the 
higher classes were more likely to possess 
such information than the lower classes 
were, that their lordships would rather 
look to respectability than to numbers. 
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reflect on the sincere and conscientious 
feelings of the persons who had signed 
the petition, but he thought that, from 
the very nature of the question, it was 
quite evident that a great deal which 
ought to enter into the decision of it must 
be unknown to the lower classes of the 
country. It was upon this feeling that 
the petitioners, whose petition he held in 
his hand, had at first determined not to 
address the parliament on the subject; 
but, relying fully on the justice and the 
wisdom of parliament, to preserve silence. 
The petition which had just been present- 
ed induced them to deviate from that 
course, and he had now to present a_peti- 
tion which bore the signatures of indivi- 
duals, whose opinions on any subject were 
entitled to the respect and consideration 
of their lordships. It was signed bya 
great many magistrates, by six clergymen, 
by thirteen bankers, by seven dissenting 
ministers, by sixteen medical gentlemen, 
including five physicians, by twenty-one 
barristers and attornies, and by a great 
number of the most respectable merchants 
and inhabitants of Birmingham. As to 
inviting the co-operation of those youthful 
statesmen which were to be found in such 
numbers in the charity-schools of the coun- 
try, the petitioners had neglected to doso— 
not because there were no charity-schools in 
Birmingham, but because they thought the 
respectability of their petition would not 
be advanced by obtaining the signatures 
of those who, if they could form any 
opinion upon the subject, must be looked 
upon as illustrative rather of the race 
than of the march of intellect. In sucha 
town as Birmingham, where the public 
mind and feeling were highly excited, 
their lordships ought to exercise a very 
rigid scrutiny, as to the persons by whom 
petitions coming from that place were 
signed. That the petition presented by 
the noble and learned lord did contain 
some signatures of the kind to which he 
had alluded, he entertained no doubt; 
but that circumstance did not, in any 
degree, reflect on the respectability of 
those persons whose names appeared on 
the first part of that petition, and whose 
instrumentality in bringing it forward 
was well known; for he was quite 
sure that those individuals would not 
lend themselves, in any respect, to the 
getting up of a petition which did not 
contain what they considered the real 
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did not believe to be properly and regularly 
signed. At the same time, he entertained 
very little, if any, doubt, from circum- 
stances which he had heard, and on which 
he could rely, that in order to swell the 
numbers to that very large and voluminous 
petition which the noble and learned Jord 
had presented, efforts were made that 
could not be commended. But at the 
same time he assured their lordships, that 


[LORDS,] Petitions for and against. 





he was really persuaded—with whatever 
feelings those respectable individuals had | 
signed the petition—with whatever appre- 
hensions they might view the measures 
proposed by his majesty’s ministers—that 





the time was not far distant when they 
would share, in a very considerable degree, | 
in the gratifying feelings which the friends | 
of those measures now experience. He | 
could not but persuade himself that the | 
time, ere long, would arrive, when those | 
who really desired to uphold the church | 
of England, would see that ministers, in | 
taking the view which they had done of | 
this question, had pursued the course 
which was best calculated to sustain the 
interests of the established church. By | 
confounding religious tenets with that 
which rendered the Catholic religion 
at one time incompatible with civil freedom 
—two things which were very different— 
great obscurity had been cast over this 
question. But he believed that, ere long, 
those who were now of a contrary opinion, 
would see that the noble duke was fully 
justified in saying, that he considered this 
to be a measure for the support of the 
church of England. He could not but 
hope, that the very sanguine anticipations 
which he had heretofore entertained on 
this subject would be fully justified, by the 
effects which this measure would produce. 
He was persuaded that, ere long, such a 
measure as that which was in contempla- 
tion would carry with it the support of every 
class of individuals, bearing, asit would, on 
its provisions the best and most valuable 
characteristic of Englishmen—justice. He 
had no doubt but it would be sufficient to 
afford that security to the church, which 
it was quite evident, while the present 
state of things continued in Ireland, they 
might look for in vain. It was, therefore, 
with cordial satisfaction that he hailed this 
measure. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that no observa- 
tion, no statement, which any noble lord 
might make, should induce him to depart 





from that rule of conduct which he had 
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hitherto constantly observed, in presenting 
petitions. He would not, while presenting 
them, enter into the question, whether the 
measure proposed by the noble duke would 
be salutary or not—he would not, on 
such an occasion enter on an inquiry of 
su extensive anature. He entertained, on 
this subject, the most sincere and decided 
opinion. After anxious deliberation on it, 
he had come to this conclusion—that the 
measures which had been spoken of that 
night were utterly inconsistent with the 
safety and security of the church of Eng- 
land. The noble lord might support those 
measures ; but he should, most sincerely 
and strenuously, but he hoped most fairly 
and openly, oppose them to the very last 
moment that such measures were discussed 
in their lordships’ House. While he said 
this, he could assure their lordships that 
the regard which he felt for the noble duke 
personally, remained unshaken, although 
he was the author of that, to him, most 
detested measure. 

The Duke of Sussex said, he had been 
requested to make aremark or two on this 
petition, as to the manner in which it had 
been got up. The information which he 
had received he had communicated to his 
noble friend on the right, who had pre- 
sented the counter-petition, and who told 
him that the person by whom he (the 
duke of Sussex) had been addressed was 
known to his noble friend, and was a per- 
fectly respectable man. That individual 
had called his attention to the manner in 
which the petition was got up, and it was 
this :—Different pieces of parchment were 
placed in butchers’ and bakers’ shops, 
where persons of all ages signed their 
names. Boys were placed at the turnpike- 
gates with similar pieces of parchment, 
and Jads as they came from school were 
called on to sign their names—in some 
instances, contrary to the wish and opi- 
nion of their parents; and many of them 
signed for the gratification of having their 
names placed on the tables of the two 
Houses of parliament. This was the 
statement which he had been told to make. 
To show how signatures were procured, 
he begged to relate to the House an anec- 
dote which he had learned from a reverend 
gentleman at Norwich. The reverend 
gentleman having been informed that the 
boys at the National School had been dis- 
missed an hour before their time, to ena- 
ble them to sign the anti-Catholic petition, 
asked the master why he hadsent up those 
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little boys to sign the petition ?—‘ Oh,” 
answered he, ‘‘ because it will make a 
lasting impression on their minds.” 

The Duke of Richmond said, he was 
anxious to take this opportunity to say a 
few words with reference to what had 
fallen from a noble earl, in the early part 
of the evening. He did not agree in all 
that had been said by that noble earl. 
He agreed with him on one point—name- 
ly, that great danger was to be appre- 
hended from Catholic emancipation ; but 
he wished not to be understood as agree- 
ing with the noble earl in his opinion on 
the subject of reform. He should feel it 
to be his duty, as a peer of that House, to 
give every possible opposition to the mea- 
sures now in progress; which, in his 
opinion, were decidedly hostile to the best 
interests of the country, and he trusted 
that his opposition would be found manly, 
fair, and open. He would not call to his 
aid, in opposing the Roman Catholic 
claims, any otlier weapon but regular par- 
liamentary practice; and he wished it most 
particularly to be understood, that if these 
measures, unfortunately in his opinion, 
should be carried, no man would be more 
anxious than himself to see them produce 
a good effect; and no man would feel 
greater gratification than he should do, if 
he found they answered the expectations 
which had been formed as to their efficacy. 
But he felt convinced, that if, unhappily, 
the noble dukeshould gain the victory upon 
this occasion, he would, for the first time 
in his life, be compelled to deplore the 
success. 

The Earl of Falmouth said, he was de- 
sirous to say one word in answer to the 
noble duke. Every one knew that he was 
no reformer; but at the same time he 
must say, that if they were to reform the 
constitution, as was now proposed, they 
must take care, lest, after it was so re- 
formed—and, he might add, ruined by 
being so reformed—they might not be 
placed under the necessity of effecting a 
further reform, for the sake of securing 
even a chance of supporting the remaining 
wreck of the British constitution. He rose 
merely to make this remark; and he might 
be permitted to add, that he considered 
the measure proposed by the noble duke to 
be pregnant with great evil to the coun- 
a if he could for one moment think 
otherwise, he would not oppose the mea- 
sure ; for he had no party feelings to in- 
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The Earl of Eldon observed, that in the 
year 1815, many documents were laid 
before their lordships, relative to those 
Roman Catholics who had taken the bene- 
fit of the acts of 1791 and 1793. Now, 
he should like to see similar accounts at 
the present time. If they had the neces- 
sary materials, they could see how far the 
Roman Catholics had taken the benefit of 
the acts of 1791 and 1793, and how far 
they had complied with the conditions 
on which those benefits were conceded. 
He wished likewise to point the attention 
of the House to the distinction between 
the oath in the act of 1791, and the oath 
in the act of 1793; for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the Roman Catho- 
lics under the one act bound himself to 
the same allegiance as he did under the 
other. The English act of 1791 called 
on the Roman Catholic to swear alle- 
giance to the succession to the throne 
under the Act of Settlement—that suc- 
cession being limited to the princess 
Sophia of Hanover, and the heirs of her 
bedy ‘being Protestants.” The Irish 
act of 1793, unless his memory deceived 
him, called on the Roman Catholics to 
swear allegiance to the succession in his 
majesty’s family, omitting the words “ be- 
ing Protestants.” On this subject he 
should make a motion on Friday; for 
which day he moved that the lords should 
be summoned. 
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A BILL FOR THE RELIEF OF HIS MAJESTY'S 
ROMAN CATHOLIC SUBJECTS. 


[Note.—The words printed in Italics are_pro- 
posed to be inserted in the Committee. ] 


Whereas by various acts of Parliament, cer~ 
tain restraints and disabilities are imposed on 
the Roman Catholic subjects of His Majesty; 
to which other subjects of His Majesty are not 
liable; And whereas it is expedient that such 
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restraints and disabilities shall be from hence- 
forth discontinued: And whereas by various 
acts certain oaths and declarations, commonly 
called the Declaration against Transubstantia- 
tion, and against Transubstantiation and the In- 
vocation of Saints, and the Sacrifice ofthe Mass, 
as practised in the Church of Rome, are or may 
be required to be taken, made and subscribed 
by the subjects of his Majesty, as qualifications 
for sitting and voting in Parliament, and for 
the enjoyment of offices, franchises, and civil 
rights: Be it enacted by the King’s Most Ex- 
cellent Majesty, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons,in this present Parliamentassembled, 
and by the authority of the same, that from and 
after the commencement of this Act, all such 
parts of the said Acts as require thesaid Decla- 
rations, or either of them, to be made or sub- 
scribed as a qualification for sitting and voting 
in Parliament, or for the exercise or enjoyment 
of any office, franchise, or civil right, by any of 
His Majesty’s subjects, be, and the same are, 
(save as hereinafter provided and excepted) 
hereby repealed. 

And be it enacted, that from and after the 
commencement of this Act, it shall and may 
be lawful for any person professing the Roman 
Catholic religion, being a Peer, or who shall 
after the commencement of this Act be re- 
turned as a Member of the House of Commons, 
to sit and vote in either House of Parliament 
respectively, being in all other respects duly 
qualified to sit and vote therein, upon taking 
and subscribing the following Oath, instead of 
the Oaths of Allegiance, Abjuration, and Su- 
premacy, and instead of making and sub- 
scribing the Declaration against Transubstan- 
tiation and the Invocation of Saints, and the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, as practised in the Church 
of Rome. 

“J, A. B., do sincerely promise and swear, 
that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance 
to His Majesty King George the Fourth, and 
will defend him to the utmost of my power 
against all conspiracies and attempts whatever, 
which shall be made against his person, crown, 
or dignity; and I willdo my utmost endea- 
vour to disclose and make known to His Ma- 
jesty, his heirs and successors, all treasons and 
traitorous conspiracies which may be formed 
against him or them: and I do faithfully pro- 
mise to maintain, support, and defend, to the 
utmost of my power, the succession of the 
Crown, which succession, by an Act, entitled 
‘An Act for the farther Limitation of the 
Crown, and better securing the Rights and 
Liberties of the Subject,’ is and stands limited 
to the Princess Sophia, Electress of Hanover, 
and the heirs of her body, being Protestants ; 
hereby utterly renouncing and abjuring any 
obedience or allegiance unto any other person 
elaiming or pretending a right to the crown of 
these realms: and I do further declare, that it 
is not an article of my faith, and ,that I do re- 
nounce, reject, and abjure the opinion, that 
princes excommunicated or deprived by the 
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Pope, or any other authority of the see of 
Rome, may be deposed or murdered by their 
subjects, or by any person whatsoever: And 
I do declare, that I do not believe that the 
Pope of Rome, or any other foreign prince, 
prelate, person, state or potentate, hath or 
ought to have any temporal or civil jurisdic- 
tion, power, superiority or pre-eminence, di- 
rectly or indirectly, within this realm. I do 
swear, that I will defend to the utmost of my 
power the settlement of property within this 
realm, as established by the laws: And I do 
hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure 
any intention to subvert the present Church 
Establishment as settled by law within this 
realm: And I do solemnly swear, that I never 
will exercise any privilege to which I am or 
may become entitled, to disturb or weaken the 
Protestant religion or Protestant government 
in this kingdom: And I do solemnly, in the 
presence of God, profess, testify, and declare, 
that I do make this declaration, and every part 
thereof, in the plain and ordinary sense of the 
words of this oath, without any evasion, equi- 
vocation, or mental reservation whatsoever.” 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
that no Peer professing the Roman Catholic 
religion, and no person professing the Roman 
Catholic religion, who shall be returned a 
Member of the House of Commons after the 
commencement of this Act, shall be capable 
of sitting or voting in either House of Parlia- 
ment respectively, unless he shall first take and 
subscribe the Oath herein before appointed and 
set forth, before the same persons, at the same 
times and places, and in the same manner as 
the Oaths and Declaration now required by 
law are directed to be taken and made; and 
that any such person professing the Roman 
Catholic religion, who shall sit and vote in 
either House of Parliament, without having 
first taken and subscribed the said Oath in this 
Act appointed and set forth in the manner 
above-mentioned, shall be subject and liable 
to the same penalties, forfeitures, and disabili- 
ties, and the offence of so sitting and voting 
shall be followed and attended by and with 
the same consequences, as are by law enacted 
and provided in the case of persons sitting and 
voting in either [louse of Parliament, respect- 
ively, without taking the oaths and making the 
declaration now required by law to be taken and 
made. 

And be it further enacted, that it shall and 
may be lawful for persons professing the Roman 
Catholic religion, to vote at Elections of Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament, and to be elected 
such Members, and also to vote at the elections 
of representative Peers of Scotland and Ire- 
land, and to be elected such representative 
Peers, and to be enrolled as freeholders in any 
shires or stewartry of Scotland, and thereafter 
to vote in all proceedings of the court of free- 
holders, and to be chosen Preses or Clerk of 
such courts, and to be chosen Commissioner 
or Delegate for choosing Burgesses to serve in 
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land, being in all other respects duly qualified 
so to do, upon producing to the officer or other 
person who by law or custom is required to 
make the return at such election, or other pre- 
siding officer, the certificate hereinafter men- 
tioned, \of the oath hereby appointed and set 
forth having been duly taken and subscribed 
by the person producing the same, or upon 
taking and subscribing the said oath at the 
time and place of such election instead of the 
Oaths of Allegiance, Supremacy, and Abjura- 
tion, and instead of the Declaration now by 
law required to be made and subscribed, and 
instead of such other Oath or Oaths as are now 
by law required to be taken by any of His Ma- 
jesty’s subjects professing the Roman Catholic 
religion, and also upon taking such other Oath 
or Oaths as may now be lawfully tendered. to 
any person or persons offering to elect or be 
elected at such elections. 

And whereas by acertain Act ofthe Parliament 
of Scotland made in the 8th and 9th Session of 
the first Parliament of King William IIE, 
entitled “‘ An Act for the preventing the growth 
of Popery,” a certain declaration or formula is 
therein contained, which it is expedient should 
no longer be required to be taken and sub- 
scribed ; Be it therefore enacted, that so much 
of any Acts as authorise the said declaration 
or formula to be tendered, or require the same 
to be taken, sworn, and subscribed, be and the 
same are hereby Repealed, except as to such 
offices, places, and right, as are hereinafter ex- 
cepted. 

And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for 
any of His Majesty’s subjects professing the 
Roman Catholic religion, to hold, exercise, and 
enjoy, all civil and military offices and places of 
trust or profit under His Majesty, his heirs or 
successors, and to exercise any other franchise 
or civil right, except as hereinafter excepted, 
upon taking and subscribing, at the times and 
in the manner hereinafter mentioned, the Oath 
hereinbefore appointed and set forth, instead 
of the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, and 
Declaration against Transubstantiation, and 
such other Oath or Oaths as are or may be now 
by law required to be taken for the purpose 
aforesaid by any of His Majesty’s subjects pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion: provided 
nevertheless, that such other Oath and Oaths 
and such other Declarations shall be made and 
taken as are or may be by law required to be 
taken by any person or persons on his or their 
admission into any such office or place of trust 
or profit respectively. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
that nothing herein contained shall extend or 
be construed to extend to enable any person 
or persons professing the Roman Catholic 
religion, to hold or exercise the office of Re- 
gent of this United Kingdom, during the ab- 
sence of his Majesty or his successors from the 
same, under whatever name, style, or title, 
such Regent may be constituted or appointed ; 
nor to enable any person, otherwise than as he 
is now by law enabled, to hold or enjoy the 
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office of Lord High Chancellor, Lord Keeper 
or Lord Commissioner of the Great Seal of 
Great Britain or Ireland ; or of Lord Lieute- 
nant, or Lord Deputy, or other Chief Gover- 
nor or Governors of Ireland. 

And be it enacted, that it shall and may be 
lawful for any of His Majesty’s subjects pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion, to be a 
member of any lay body corporate, and to hold 
any civil office or place oftrust or profit therein ; 
and to do any corporate act, or vote in any 
corporate election or other proceeding, upon 
taking and subscribing the Oath hereby ap- 
pointed and set forth, instead of the Oaths of 
Allegiance, Abjuration, and Supremacy, and 
instead of the Declaration against Transubstan- 
tiation ; and upon taking also such other Oath 
or Oaths as may now by law be required to be 
taken by any person or persons becoming a 
member or members of such lay body corpo- 
rate, or being admitted to hold any office or 
place of trust or profit within the same. 

Provided nevertheless, and be it further 
enacted, that nothing herein contained shall 
extend to authorise or empower any of his 
majesty’s subjects professing the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, and being a member of any lay 
body corporate, to give any vote at, or in any 
manner to join in the election, presentation, or 
appointment of any person to any ecclesiasti- 
cal benefice whatsoever, or any office or place 
belonging to or connected with the United 
Church of England or Ireland, or the Church 
of Scotland, being in the gift, patronage, or 
disposal of such lay corporate body. 

Provided also, and be it enacted, that no- 
thing ih this Act contained shall be construed 
to enable any person or persons otherwise 
than as they are now by law enabled, to hold, 
enjoy, or exercise any office, place, or dignity, 
of, in, or belonging to the United Church of 
England and Ireland, or the Church of Scot- 
land, or any place or office whatever, of or 
belonging to any of the ecclesiastical courts of 
judicature of this realm, or any court of appeal 
from or review of the sentences of such court 
or courts, or of or belonging to any cathedral 
or collegiate or ecclesiastical establishment, or 
foundation within the same; or any office or 
place whatever, of or belonging to any of the 
Universities of this realm; or any office or 
place whatever, and by whatever name the 
same may be called, of, in, or belonging to any 
of the Colleges or Halls of the said Uriversi- 
ties, or of the Colleges of Eton, Westminster, 
or Winchester, or any college or school of 
ecclesiastical foundation within this realm: or 
to repeal, abrogate, or in any manner to inter- 
fere with any local statute, ordinance, or rule, 
which is or shall be established by competent 
authority within any such University, College, 
Hall, or School, and by which Roman Catho- 
lics shall be prevented from being admitted 
thereto, or from residing or taking degrees 
therein: provided also, that nothing herein 
contained shall extend or be construed to 
extend to enable any person professing the 
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Roman Catholic religion, to exercise any right 
of presentation to any ecclesiastical benefice 
whatsoever; and that in every case in which 
a tight of presentation is or shall be vested in 
a person professing the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, the same shall be and continue to be 
exércised in the same manner, and in no other, 
than is now by law required ; save and except 
where such right of presentation shall belong 
to any office in the gift or appointment of His 
Majesty, his heirs or successots, in which case, if 
such office shall be held by a person professing 
the Rohan Catholic religion, it shall be lawful 
for His Majesty, his heirs and successors, to 
appoint, by commission under the Great Seal, 
such member or members of the Privy Council, 
being a Protestant or Protestants, as he or 
they shall think fit, to be a Commissioner or 
Commissioners for exercising such right of 

resentation, whilst such office shall be held 

y a person professing the Roman Catholic 
religion: 

Provided also, and be it enacted, that it 
shall not be lawful forany person professing the 
Roman Catholic religion, directly orindirectly, 
to advise the Crown in the appointment to, or 
disposal of, any office or preferment, lay or 
ecclesiastical, in the United Church of England 
and Ireland, orofthe Church of Scotland; and 
that if any such person shall presume to advise 
His Majesty, his heirs or successors, or the 
Lord Lieutenant or Lord Deputy, or other 
Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland, 
touching or concerning any such appointment 
or disposal, he shall, being thereof convicted 
by due course of law, be deemed guilty of a 
high misdemeanor, and disabled for ever from 
holding any office, civil or military, under the 
Crown. 

And be it enacted, that every person pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion, who 
shall after the commencement of this Act, be 
placed, elected, or chosen in or to the office of 
mayor, provost, alderman, recorder, bailiff, 
town clerk, magistrate, councillor, or common- 
councilman, or in or to any office of magistracy 
or place, trust, or employment, relating to the 
government of any city, corporation, borough, 
burgh, or district within the united kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, shall within One 
calendar month next before or upon his admis- 
sion into any of the aforesaid offices or trusts, 
take and subscribe the oath hereinbefore ap- 
pointed and set forth, in the presence of such 
person or persons respectively, as by the 
charters or usages of the said respective cities, 
corporations, burghs, boroughs, and districts, 
ought to administer the Oath for due execution 
of the said offices or places respectively, and 
in default of such, in the presence of Two 
Justices of the Peace, Councillors or Magis- 
trates of the said cities, corporations, burghs, 
boroughs, and districts, if such there be, or 
otherwise in the presence of Two Justices of 
the Peace of the respective counties, ridings, 
divisions, or franchises, wherein the said 
Cities, corporations, burghs, boroughs, and 
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districts are, which said Oath shall either be 
entered in a book, roll, or other record, to be 
kept for that purpose, or shall be filed amongst 
the records of the city, corporation, burgh, 
borough or district. 

And be it enacted, that every person pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion, who 
shall after the commencement of this Act be 
appointed to any office or place of trust or 
profit under His Majesty, his heirs or succes- 
sors, shall within Three calendar months next 
before such appointment, or otherwise shill 
before he presumes to exercise or enjoy, or in 
any manner to act in such office or place, take 
and subscribe the Oath, hereinbefore appointed 
and set forth, either in His Majesty’s High 
Court of Chancery, or in any of His Majesty’s 
Courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, or 
Exchequer, at Westminster or Dublin; or 
before any Judge of assize, or in any Court of 
General or Quarter Sessions of the Peace in 
Great Britain or Ireland, for the county or place 
where the person so making, taking, and 
subscribing the same shall reside, or in any of 
His Majesty’s Courts of Session, Justiciary, 
Exchequer or Jury Court, or in any Sheriff or 
Stewart Court, or in any Burgh Court, or 
before the magistrates and councillors of any 
Royal Burgh in Scotland, betwen the hours of 
Nine in the morning and Four in the afternoon : 
and that the proper officer of such court in 
which such Oath shall be so made, taken and 
subscribed, shall cause the same to be pre- 
served amongst the records of the said court ; 
and such officer shall make, subscribe, and 
deliver a certificate of such Oath having been 
duly taken and subscribed, as often as the same 
shall be demanded, upon payment of the fee 
or sum of Two shillings and sixpence for the 
same, and such certificate shall be sufficient 
evidence of such person having duly taken and 
subscribed such Oath as aforesaid. 

And be it enacted, that if any person pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion, shall 
enter upon the exercise and enjoyment of any 
office or franchise, or any office or place of 
trust or profit, under His Majesty, not having 
in manner and at the time aforesaid, taken and 
subscribed the Oath hereinbefore appointed 
and set forth, then, and in every such case, 
such person shall forfeit to His Majesty the 
sum of Lwo hundred pounds; and the appoint- 
ment of such person to the office, franchise, or 
place so by him held, shall thereupon become 
altogether void, and the office, franchise, or 
place shall be deemed and taken to be vacant 
to all intents and purposes whatsoever. 

Provided always, that for and notwithstand- 
ing any thing in this Act contained, the Oath 
hereinbefore appointed and set forth, shall be 
taken by the officers in His Majesty’s Land and 
Sea Service, at the same times and in the same 
manner as the Oaths and Declarations now 
required by law are directed to be taken, and 
not otherwise. 

And be it further enacted, that from and 
after the passing of this Act, no Oath or Oaths 
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shall be tendered to, or required to be taken 
by, his Majesty’s subjects professing the Roman 
Catholic religion, for enabling them to hold or 
enjoy any real or personal property, other than 
such as may by law be tendered to and re« 
quired to be taken by his Majesty’s other sub- 
jects; and that the said Oath herein appointed 
and set forth, being taken and-subscribed in any 
of the courts, or before any of the persons 
abovementioned, in respect whereof a certifi- 
cate is directed to be delivered as aforesaid, 
shall be of the ‘same force and effect, to all 
intents and purposes, as, and shall stand in the 
place of, all Oaths and Declarations required 
or prescribed by any law now in force for the 
relief of His Majesty’s Roman Catholic sub- 
jects from any disabilities, incapacities, or 
penalties. 

And whereas the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of England and Ireland, and the doc- 
trine, discipline, and government thereof, and 
likewise the Protestant Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, and the doctrine, discipline, and go- 
vernment thereof, are by the respective Acts of 
Union of England and Scotland, and of Great 
Britain and Ireland, established permanently 
and inviolably. 

And whereas the right and title of Archbi- 
shops to their respective provinces, of Bishops 
to their sees, and of Deans to their deaneries, 
as well in England as in Ireland, have been 
settled and established by law ; be it therefore 
enacted, that from and after the commence- 
ment of this Act, it shall not be lawful for any 
person, other than the person thereunto au- 
thorized by law, to assume or use the name, 
style, or title of Archbishop of any province, 
Bishop of any bishoprick, or Dean of any 
deanery, in England or Ireland; and every 
person so offending shall for every such offence 
forfeit and pay the sum of One hundred pounds, 

And be it further enacted, that from and 
after the commencement of this Act, it shall 
not be lawful for any person holding any ju- 
dicial or civil office, or any mayor, provost, 
jurat, bailiff or other corporate officer, to resort 
to or be present at any place or public meeting 
for religious worship, in England or in Ireland, 
other than that of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, or in Scotland, other than 
that of the Church of Scotland, as by law 
established, in the robe, gown, or other pecu- 
liar habit of his office, or attending with the 
ensign, or insignia, or any part thereof, of or 
belonging to such his office; and in case any 
such person shall, after the commencement of 
this Act, so offend, he shall, being thereof 
convicted by due course of law, forfeit such 
office, and pay the sum of One hundred pounds. 

And be it further enacted, that from and 
after the commencement of this Act, it shall 
not be lawful for any Roman Catholic Eccles 
siastic, or any members of the orders, commu- 
nities, or societies hereinafter mentioned, to 
exercise any of the rites or ceremonies of the 
Roman Catholic religion, or wear the habits of 
his order, save within the usual places of 
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worship of the Roman Catholic religion, or in 
ptivate houses; and in case any such ectlesi- 
astic or other person shall, after the com+ 
menceiment of this Act, so offend; he shall, 
being thereof convicted by due course of law, 
forfeit the sum of Fifty Pownds. 

Provided always, and be it enacted, that 
nothing in this Act contained shall in any 
manner repeal, alter, or affect any provision 
of an Act made in the fifth year of His present 
Majesty’s reign, entitled “ An Act to repeal so 
much of an Act passed in the Ninth year of the 
reign of King William the Third, as relates to 
Burials in suppressed Monasteries, Abbeys, or 
Convents in Ireland, and to make further provi- 
sion with respect to the Burial in Ireland of Per- 
sons dissenting from the Established Church.” 

And whereas Jesuits and members of other 
religious ordets, communities, or societies, of 
the church of Rome, bound by monastic or 
religious vows, are resident within the United 
Kingdom ; and it is expedient to make provi- 
sion for the gradual suppression and final pros 
hibition of the same therein; be it therefore 
enacted, that every Jesuit, and every member 
of any other religious order, community, or 
society of the church of Rome, bound by mo- 
nastic or religious vows, who at the time of the 
commencement of this Act shall be within the 
United Kingdom, shall within Six calendar 
months after the commencement of this Act, 
deliver to the clerk of the peace of the county 
or place where such person shall reside, or his 
deputy, a notice or statement, in the form and 
containing the particulars set forth in the 
Schedule to this Act antiexed: which notice or 
statement, such clerk of the peace, or his de- 
puty, is hereby required to preserve and regis- 
ter amongst the records of such county or place, 
for which no fee shall be payable, and a copy 
of which said notice or statement shall be by 
such clerk of the peace, or his deputy, forthwith 
transmitted to the chief secretary of the Lord 
Lieutenant, or other Chief Governor or Govern- 
ors of Ireland, if such person shall reside in 
Ireland, or if in Great Britain, to one of His 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State: and 
in case any person shall offend in the premises, 
he shall forfeit and pay to His Majesty for 
every calendar month during which he shall 
remain in the United Kingdom without having 
delivered such notice or statement as is here- 
inbefore required, the sum of Fifty pounds. 

And be it further enacted, that if any Jesuit 
or member of any such religious order, come 
munity, or society as aforesaid shall, after the 
commencement of this Act, come into this 
realm, such person shall be deemed and taken 
to be guilty of a misdemeanour, and being 
thereof lawfully convicted, shall be seritenced 
and ordered to be banished from the United 
Kingdom for the term of his natural life. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
that in case any natural-born subject of this 
realm, being at the time of the commencement 
of this Act a Jesuit, or other member of any 
such religious order, community, or society ag 
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yearly value of Forty shillings over and above 
all charges : 

And whereas by an Act passed in the 
Parliament of Ireland in the Thirty-fifth year 
of the reign of his late Majesty King George 
the Third, entitled “ An Act for regulating the 
Election of members to serve in Parliament, 
and for repealing the several Acts therein 
mentioned,” and by subsequent acts persons 
having freehold estates are required to register 


their Freeholds in the manner therein pre- | 
scribed, in order to qualify them to vote at | 


elections for Members to serve in Parliament 
for Counties in Ireland : 

And whereas it is expedient to increase the 
amount of the qualification necessary to entitle 
persons to vote at such elections, and to 
amend the laws now in force in Ireland, 
relating to the Registry of Freeholds; be it 
therefore enacted by the King’s most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assem- 
bled, and by the Authority of the same, that 
from and after the commencement of this Act, 
that part of the said Act of the Thirty-third 
year of King Henry the Eighth, hereinbefore 
recited, which relates to the amount or value 
of the freehold necessary to qualify persons to 
be electors of Knights of the Shire to serve in 
Parliament for counties in Ireland, shall be 
and the same is, hereby repealed. 

And be it enacted, that from and after the 
commencement of this Act, no person shall be 
admitted to vote at any election of any Knight 
of the Shire to serve in the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, for any county in Ireland, 
(save as hereinafter is provided) unless such 
person shall have an estate of freehold in lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments in such county, 
of the clear yearly value of Ten pounds, at the 
least, over and above all charges, outgoings, 
and incumbrance, except only Public or 
Parliamentary Taxes, County, Church, or 
Parish Cesses, or Rates, and Cesses on any 
Townland, Barony, or Division of any Parish 
or Barony. 

And be it enacted, that from and after the 
commencement of this Act, no persons shall be 
admitted to vote at any election of a Knight 
of the Shire to serve in the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom for any county in Ireland, 
by virtue or in respect of any estate of Free- 
hold of less annual value than Twenty pounds, 
unless such Freehold shall be registered pur- 
suant to the provisions of this Act, save only 
as hereinafter provided. 

And be it enacted, that after the commence- 
ment of this Act, a Session for the purpose of 
registering Freeholds within this Act, shall be 
holden in and for each county in Ireland, 
by and before the Assistant Barrister of such 
county, on such days and at such places in 
each such county respectively, as the Lord 
Lieutenant, or other Chief Governor or 
Governors of Ireland, shall appoint : and the 
Clerk of the Peace for each such county shall, 
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Forty days at the least before the day so 
appointed for such county, cause to be posted 
in each market-town therein, Notices in the 
form specified in the first Schedule to this 
Act annexed, that such Session, for the pur- 
pose of registering Freeholds within this Act, 
will be holden on the days and at the places 
so appointed, and that applications for that 
purpose will be then and there taken into 
consideration. 

: And be it enacted, that every person in- 
| tending to register a Freehold at any such 
| Session, shall give to the Clerk of the Peace 
' for the county, notice in writing of such in- 
tention Thirty clear days at the least before 
the day appointed for the holding of such 
Session, and shall in such notice state, ace 
cording to the form prescribed in the Second 
Schedule to this Act annexed, his name and 
residence, the description of the lands, tene- 
ments, hereditaments, or rent-charge, in 
' respect of which such application is to be 
| made, and whether he intends to register such 
| Freehold at the annual sum of Fifty pounds, 
| or of Twenty pounds or of Ten pounds ; and the 
| Clerk of the Peace of each county shall enter 
| all such notices, according to the order in which 
i he shall receive them, in a list in the form 
| specified in the Third Schedule to this Act 
/annexed, and shall, Fifteen days at least 
before the day appointed for holding such 
| Session, cause a copy of such list to be pub- 
lished in some newspaper printed in such 
/ county, or in case no newspaper shall be 
| therein printed, then in some newspaper 
| printed in any adjoining county. 

And be it enacted, that at each such Session 
| the names of the persons contained in such 
| lists shall be severally called by the Clerk of 
the Peace, and each person so called, who 
| shall claim to register any Freehold, shall 
| produce in open Court before such Assistant 
Barrister the deed, lease, or instrument, by 
virtue of which such person shall claim such 
Freehold ; or in case he shall not claim by 
virtue of any deed, lease, or instrument, then 
such person shall otherwise establish his title 
to such Freehold, and such person shall also 
prove that a solvent end responsible tenant 
could afford to pay fairly and without collu- 
sion for the same, the annual sum_ of 
Fifty pounds, Twenty pounds, or Ten pounds, 
as the case may be, as an additional rent, over 
and above all charges as aforesaid, and over 
and above any rent to which the person so 
| claiming may be liable in respect of the 
same. 

And be it enacted, that such Assistant Bar- 
rister shall inspect and examine every deed, 
lease, or instrument so produced, or otherwise 
investigate the title so made, and shall deter- 
mine whether the same is or is not sufficient to 
entitle the person claiming thereunder to a 
legal estate of Freehold, such as shall be so 
claimed, and shall also examine and inquire, 
as well by the oath of the person so claiming 
' (which oath such Assistant Barrister is hereby 
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empowered to administer) as by any evidence 
offered in support of, or opposition to, such 
claim, whether a solvent and responsible tenant 
could afford to pay fairly and without collusion, 
as an additional rent for such Freehold, the an- 
nual sum of Fifty pounds, Twenty pounds, or Ten 
pounds, as the case may be, over and above all 
such charges as aforesaid, and over and above 
any rent to which the person so claiming may 
be liable in respect of the same ; and shall also 
inquire by any of the means aforesaid into the 
truth of the several particulars required to be 
stated in the oath hereinafter prescribed to be 
taken for the registry of such Freehold: and 
also into the title of the person under whom 
such Freehold shall be claimed, if such Assist- 
ant Barrister shall see reason to doubt such 
title. 

And be it enacted, that if it shall appear to 
such Assistant Barrister that the person so 
claiming is entitled to register such Freehold 
at the annual sum, within the meaning of this 
Act, at which he shall claim to register the 
same, such Assistant Barrister shall and may 
so adjudge, and in such case the person so 
adjudged entitled, shall, instead of the oath or 
oaths, affirmation or affirmations now by law 
required in that behalf, take and subscribe be- 
fore such Assistant Barrister the Oath mene 
tioned in the Fourth Schedule to this Act an- 
nexed, where the Freehold ofsuch person shall 
be of the annual value of Fifty pounds or 
Twenty pounds, not arising from a rent-charge, 
‘ and where the same shall arise from a rent 
charge, then the Oath prescribed in the Fifth 
Schedule to this Act annexed, and where the 
same shall be of the value of Ten pounds then 
the Oath prescribed in the Sixth Schedule to 
this Act annexed, which several Oaths such 
Assistant Barrister is hereby authorised to ad- 
minister. 

And be it enacted, that the clerk of the peace 
shallthereupon, instead of the certificate of regis- 
try now by law required, deliver to the person 
so adjudged to be entitled (if he shall demand 
the same) a certificate, signed by such Assist- 
ant Barrister, and by such clerk of the peace, 
stating that such person has duly registered a 
Freehold in the county within which the same 
shall be situate, at the annual sum so proved 
as aforesaid, and reciting the oath of such 
person on which such Freehold has been re- 
gistered, which certificate shall be of equal 
authenticity with the original oath thereby 
certified in case of the loss or destruction of 
such original, and shall be evidence of the due 
registry of the Freehold therein-mentioned. 

And be it enacted, that every such oath 
shall be read aloud in open court by the 
clerk of the peace, and shall be signed by the 
Assistant Barrister before whom the same shall 
be taken, and shall be by him delivered to the 
clerk of the peace to be filed and kept amongst 
the records of the county ; and such Assistant 
Barrister is hereby required to take care that 
such oath shall be agreeable to the form hereby 
prescribed ; and no objection in point of form 
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shall at any time thereafter be allowed to any 
such oath, when so signed. 

And be it enacted, that in case it shall ap- 
pear to such Assistant Barrister that the per- 
son claiming to register a Freehold is not en- 
titled to register the same at the annual sum at 
which he seeks so to register, either in conse- 
quence of any objection to the deed, lease, or 
instrument so produced by him, or of the 
want of a legal estate of freehold, or in conse- 
quence of any defect in the title to such free- 
hold, or of insufficiency within this act, in the 
annual value of the.freehold claimed, or in 
consequence of any objection relative to any of 
the matters to be stated in the oath hereby 
required to be taken for registering such free- 
hold, or of any other objection in point of law, 
such Assistant Barrister shall refuse to permit 
such person to register such freehold, and shall 
in that case make an order adjudging such 
person not to be entitled to register such free- 
hold; and where any such order shall be 
founded upon insufficiency of value within this 
act, such order shall state such insufficiency as 
the ground of such order, or otherwise shall set 
forth the objection by reason whereof such 
person is adjudged to be not entitled so to 
register such Freehold ; and where such order 
shall be made, such Freehold shall not be 
deemed duly registered within this act. 

And be it enacted, that such order shall 
be without prejudice to any future application 
to register such Freehold, which the person 
claiming the same shall think fit to make at any 
subsequent General or Quarter Sessions of the 
Peace, as hereinafter authorised, provided 
such future application be made conformably 
to this Act. 

Provided always, and be it enacted, that if 
any person against whose claim any such order 
shall be made on the ground of insufficiency of 
value, shall deem himself aggrieved thereby, 
it shall and may be lawful for such person 
upon the pronouncing or making of such order 
to require that a jury shall be forthwith sworn 
to try whether the Freehold claimed by such 
person is of the annual value within the mean- 
ing of this Act, at which he seeks to register 
the same ; and thereupon the sheriff or other 
proper officer shall forthwith return the names 
of Thirty-six properly qualified persons to serve 
on such jury, and the names of the persons so 
returned shall be written on separate pieces 
of paper by the clerk of the peace, and by him 
shaken together in a box, and the first Twelve 
persons whose names shall be drawn out by 
the clerk of the peace, and whose attendance 
can be obtained, and who shall not be disqua- 
lified, or on some just and reasonable cause 
excused from serving as jurors, shall be the 

jury to try as aforesaid, and shall take the oath 
prescribed by the Seventh Schedule to this 
Act annexed; and the Assistant Barrister and 
the jury so sworn shall —_— to try whether 
the Freehold so claimed is of the annual value 
within the meaning of this Act, at which the 
person claiming the same secks to register such 
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freehold ; and if such jury shall give a verdict 
jn favour of the claim to register, and the As- 
sistant Barrister shall consider such claim to 
be in other respects well founded, the order so 
complained of shall be thereby void and of 
none effect, and such proceedings shall be had, 
such oath shall be taken, such proceedings had, 
and such Freehold registered, in like manner 
to all intents and purposes as if the order so 
complained of had been in favour of the person 
so claiming a right to register. 

And be it enacted, that where any person, 
against whose claim to register any Freehold 
any order shall be made by any Assistant Bar- 
rister, on any other ground than insufficiency 
of value, shall consider himself aggrieved by 
such order, it shall and may be lawful for such 
person to appeal from such order to the Judge 
of Assize at the next Assizes for the county, 
who shall have power, on motion, to review 
such order, and either to affirm or reverse the 
same, as shall be fit; and in case such order 
shall on such appeal be reversed, the person 
so appealing shall be deemed to have registered 
such Freehold at the time when he originally 
applied for that purpose, upon taking, before 
such Judge, the oath hereby required ; and the 
clerk of the peace shall, upon the production of 
such order of reversal, register such Freehold, 
and the Assistant Barrister and clerk of the 
peace shall sign a certificate thereof, and the 
same shall be delivered in like manner as 
should or might have been done in case an 
order for such registry had been originally made 
by the Assistant Barrister whose order shall 
be so reversed. 

And be it enacted, that after the termina- 
tion of the Session hereby directed to be first 
holden in any county in Ireland for the regis- 
tering of Freeholds, it shall and may be lawful 
for any person desiring to register a Freehold 
in such county, to register the same at any Ge- 
neral or Quarter Sessions of the peace, to be 
holden for such county, upon giving to the 
clerk of the peace a notice of his intention so 
to do, in the form hereinbefore provided 
clear days at the least before theday appointed 
for the holding of such General or Quarter Ses- 
sions in the division wherein such Freehold 
shall be situate; and the clerk of the peace 
shall in each case proceed in all respects in 
the same manner as hereinbefore prescribéd 
with relation to applications for registering 
Freeholds at the first Session for that purpose 
hereby directed ; and the Assistant Barrister 
of such county is hereby authorised and re- 
quired to hear and determine such application 
at such General or Quarter Sessions, inthe same 
manner in all respects as is hereinbefore pro- 
vided withr espect to applications to register 
Freeholds at the Session for that purpose to be 
first holden under this Act ; and thereupon the 
same proceedings shall and may be had, the 
like orders made, the like oaths taken, the like 
certificates granted, the like rights and powers 
of appeal enjoyed and exercised, and the like 
tules, regulations, enactments, matters and 
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things observed performed and followed, as if 
such application had been made at the first 
session for registering freeholds directed to be 
held under this Act. 

And be it enacted, that the sheriff of each 
county in Ireland or his under sheriff, and also 
the clerk of the peace for each such county or 
his deputy, shall and each of them is hereby 
required to attend at every Session for regis« 
tering Freeholds to be holden in his county 
under this Act; and in case any sheriff or 
under-sheriff, clerk of the peace or his deputy, 
shall neglect or refuse so to do, he shall forfeit 
the sum of Fifty pounds, to be recovered in 
the manner directed by the said Act passed in 
the thirty-fifth of the reign of King George the 
Third. 

And be it enacted, that no person who shall 
before the passing of this Act have duly regis- 
tered a Freehold so as to enable him to vote at 
any such election as aforesaid, according to the 
laws now in force in Ireland, and who shall in 
pursuance of this Act again register a Freehold, 
shall, upon such registry within this Act, be 
liable to the payment of any fee whatever for 
or in respect of any such new registry, 

And be it enacted, that the clerk of the peace 
shall be entitled to demand and have from 
every person claiming to register a Freehold 
under this Act, save as hereinbefore excepted, 
the sum of One shilling and no more. 

And be it enacted, that in every case where 
any Oath is by this Act required to be taken, 
every person being a Quaker or Moravian, 
shall and may make Affirmation in the form 
prescribed hereby for each such oath respec- 
tively; and that all provisions herein con- 
tained relative to any oath shall respectively 
extend and apply to every such affirmation. 

And be it enacted, that if any person shall, 
in any oath or affirmation to be taken under 
this Act, wilfully and corruptly swear or affirm 
falsely, such person shall be deemed guilty of 
Perjury, and be liable to the same pains, 
penalties, and punishments as any person is 
now liable to for wilful and corrupt perjury. 

And be it enacted, that if any person shall 
forge or counterfeit the signature of any Assist- 
ant Barrister or Clerk of the Peace to any 
certificate, or any instrument or writing pur- 
porting to be a certificate within this Act, or 
the signature of any person to any oath or 
affirmation, within this Act; or shall knowingly 
utter or publish as true and genuine any such 
forged or counterfeit certificate, instrument, wri- 
ting, oath, or affirmation,every person so offend- 
ing, shall be deemed guilty of Felony, and 
shall be liable, at the discretion of the Court 
before which he shall be tried, to be trans 
ported beyond the seas for the term of Seven 
years, or be imprisoned, with or without hard 
labour, for any term not exceeding Three years. 

And be it enacted, that if any person shall 
refuse to he sworn, or to give evidence before 
any Assistant Barrister or Jury, upon the in- 
vestigation of any such claim as aforesaid, 
without sufficient lawful excuse, to be allowed 
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by such Assistant Barrister, it shall and may 
be lawful for such Assistant Barrister to order 
such. person to pay a fine, not exceeding Ten 
pounds, to be applied to the use of the county 
infirmary, or such charitable institution as the 
Assistant Barrister shall think fit, or in default 
thereof, to commit such person to the gaol of 
the county for any term not exceeding 
calendar months. 

And be it enacted, that every person who 
shall duly register a Freehold within this Act 
at the first Session hereinbefore mentioned, 
shall be thereupon forthwith entitled to vote 
at any election to be held in and for the county 
for which such freehold shall be registered ; 
and that any person who shall at any time after 
such first Session duly register a Freehold 
according to the provisions of this Act, shall be 
entitled to vote at any election to be held by 
virtue of any writ tested Six calendar months 
at the least after such registry ; or in case such 
Freehold shall have come to such person by 
descent, settlement, devise or marriage, then 
at any election to be holden at any time after 
such registry. 

And be it enacted, that it shall and may be 
lawful for any Freeholder who may be entitled 
by law to register a Freehold in any county in 
Ireland of the annual value of Fifty pounds, 
and who shall not before the passing of this 
Act have registered such Freehold, to register 
such Freehold either under this Act, or in any 
of the Superior Law Courts of Record in Dub- 
lin, in manner now by law authorized. 

And be it enacted, that in case of any regis- 
try of a Freehold within this Act, the clerk of 
the peace for each county in Jreland shall keep 
the like books, make the like returns, and dis- 
charge and execute all other the like duties, 
matters, and things, as he is now by law au- 
thorized, entitled, or required to do, with re- 
spect to the registryof Freeholds in such county, 
save so far as is otherwise ordained by this 
Act; and that all matters and things now by 
law authorized or required for the due regis- 
tration of such Freeholds, shall be in all re- 
spects done, performed, observed, and fulfilled, 
and ali provisions, penalties, rules, orders, 
regulations, and conditions, relating to the 
registration of such F’reeholds, and contained 
in any Act or Acts now in force, shall be 
used, applied, and enforced with respect to, and 
shall be construed to extend to, all Freeholds to 
be registered under this Act, as if the same 
had been herein enacted, save so far as is 
hereby otherwise provided. 

And be it enacted, that in the county of 
Dublin, all Freeholds to be registered under 
this Act shall be registered before the Chair- 
man fof the Sessions for that county, in the 
same manner, in all respects, as before the 
Assistant Barrister in any other county; and 
such Chairman shall have, exercise, perform, 
end discharge, every power, jurisdiction, right, 
authority, duty, and function hereby vested in 
or given to any such Assistant Barrister; and 
in any case where an appeal is hereby allowed 
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from the order of an Assistant Barrister to the 


Judge of Assize, the like power of appeal 


from any order of such chairman, shall and 
may, in the case of any Freehold in the county 
of Dublin, be exercised and enjoyed, to any of 
His Majesty’s Superior Law Courts of Record 
in Dublin; and the Court to which any such 
appeal shall be made, shall proceed with re- 
spect thereto in the same manner as any Judge 
of Assize is hereby authorized or required to 
proceed. 

And be it enacted, that every enactment 
herein contained relative to any Assistant 
Barrister or Judge of Assize, shall in the 
county of Dublin respectively extend and 
apply to the Chairman of the Sessions of that 
county, and to His Majesty’s Superior Law 
Courts of Record. 

Provided always, and be it enacted, that 
nothing in this Act contained shall extend or 
be construed to extend, to alter or in any 
manner affect the qualification now by law 
required, to entitle any person to vote at any 
election by virtue of any rent-charge. 

And be it enacted, that the expenses of 
printing the notices, and of the advertisements 
hereby directed, shall be defrayed by the Clerk 
of the Peace in each county respectively ; and 
the Grand Jury of each such county, or the 
Term Grand Jury for the county of Dublin, as 
the case may be, shall and may, and they are 
hereby respectively required, at the next As- 
sizes or presenting Term, after such notices 
and advertisements, to present, to be levied 
off their respective counties in the same man- 
ner as other sums are authorized to be presented 
by such Grand Juries, all such sums as shall 
have been necessarily disbursed by such clerks 
of the peace respectively, which sums shall be 
paid to such clerks of the peace. 

And be it enacted, that when the Session 
herein directed to be first holden for the pur- 
pose of registering Freeholds, shall have termi- 
nated in any county, the Lord Lieutenant or 
other Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland, 
shall cause notice thereof to be inserted in the 
Dublin Gazette; and that in case of a vacancy 
in the representation of any such county in 
this present Parliament, before the publication 
of such notice of the termination of the session 
for such county, no writ shall issue forth for 
the holding of an election of a Knight of the 
Shire for such county, until after the publica- 
tion of such notice. 

Provided always, and be it enacted, that if 
after the commencement of this Act, and before 
the publication of such notice of the termina- 
tion of the said first Session inany county in 
Ireland,any election shall take place in par- 
suance of any writ issued for the Election of 
Members to serve in any new Parliament for 
such county, every person who would have 
been entitled to vote at any such election, in 
case this Act.had not been made, shall be en- 
titled to vote at the election to be holden in 
pursuance of any such writ; any thing in this 
Act contained notwithstanding. 
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And be it enacted, that nothing in this Act 
contained shall be deemed or construed to 
authorize any person now by law disqualified 
from voting at any election, to vote at any 
such election. 

And be it enacted, that this Act shall com- 
mence from and after the next. 

And be it further enacted, that this Act may 
be amended, altered, or repealed by any Act or 

‘Acts to be passed in this present Session of 
Parliament. 


SCHEDULES referred to in this Act. 


Schedule 1. 
Form of Notice of holding the first Session for 
registering Freeholds under this Act. 


County of .—Notice is hereby given, 
that a Session for the purpose of registering 
Freeholds in and for the said county, pursuant 
to an Act passed in the tenth year of the reign 
of King George the Fourth, will be holden on 
the day of next, at 
in the said county, before the Assistant Barris- 
ter, at which time and place, applications to 
register Freeholds will be taken into consi- 
deration. 


Dated this day of 
G., Clerk of the Peace for the said county. 
Schedule 2. 


Form of Notice to be given to the Clerk of the 

Peace, of applications to register Freeholds, 
Take Notice, That it is my intention to 
apply to register a Freehold in the county of 
the particulars whereof are as 





follow :— 

Name and Re-| Descrip- Under | Yearly Value 
sidence of "| tionof |Tenure.}| what to be 
Applicant. | Freehold. Title. | registered. 




















Schedule 3. 
List of Applications to be entered by the 
Clerk of the Peace. 


























J Under |... 
Name of Descri ip- wirst Yearly Value 
No. . tion of |Tenure. ‘ to be 
Applicant. Freehold Title nuns 
fl claimed] *°'S*ereds 
Schedule 4. 


Oath of Freeholder registering a Freehold of 
the value of Fifty Pounds, [or, Twenty 
Pounds, as the case may be] not arising 
from a Rent-charge. 
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in the county of 
or, of the town or city of 
do swear, ThatI am a Free- 
holder of the county of and 
that I havea Freehold therein arising from a 
house [or, houses, lands, or both, or other 
hereditaments, as the case may be] of the clear 
yearly value of Fifty Pounds |[or, Twenty 
Pounds, as the case may be] above all charges, 
outgoings and incumbrances, payable out of 
the same, lying and being at Fsapiioa the 
townland or townlands, and barony or baro- 
nies, half barony or half baronies, wherein the 
Freehold is situate|in the said county, and 
that a solvent and responsible tenant could 
afford to pay for the same, as an additional 
rent, fairly and without collusion, the annual 
sum of Fifty Pounds [or, Twenty Pounds, as 
the case may be], as I verily believe, over and 
above any rent which I am liable to pay for 
the same, and over and above all other charges 
and outgoings; and that the said Freehold 
does not arise from a rent-charge, and that the 
same arises by virtue of the deed, lease, or 
instrument, which I now produce [or, stating 
the tenure, as the case may be,| and that I 
have not accepted or procured the said Free- 
hold fraudulently, nor in exchange for any 
Freehold in any other county, and that I do 
not hold the said Freehold by virtue of any 
lease, deed, or instrument, executed or made 
after the First day of July, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-three, to any person or 
persons, jointly, in common, or in partnership. 
“So help me God.” 
Schedule 5. 
Oath to be taken by Rent Charger. 

“JT, A.B. of in the county of 
do swear, that I am a Free- 

holder in the county of and that I 
have a Freehold therein of the clear yearly 
value of Twenty Pounds at the least, above all 
charges payable out of the same, consisting of 
a rent-charge granted by deed, bearing date 
the day of in the 
year on the lands of [naming the 
lands mentioned in such deed, and the barony 
or baronies, half barony or half baronies, 
wherein the same lie], and that T am in the 
possession thereof to the clear amount of 
Twenty Pounds yearly, and am entitled to 
receive the same, as it becomes due, to and for 
my own sole use and benefit. So help me God.” 

Schedule 6. 
Oath of Freeholder registering a Freehold of 
the annual value of Ten Pounds. 

“7. E. F., of in the county of 
do swear, That Iama Free- 

holder of the county of and that 
I have a Freehold therein, arising from a house 
[or houses, land, or Loth, or other heredita- 
ments, as the case may be] of the clear yearly 
value of Ten Pounds, above all charges, out- 

goings, and incumbrances, payable out of the 

same, lying and being at [naming the townland 
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or townlands, or other denomination by which 
21 








the place is generally known, and the barony 
or half barony, or baronies wherein it is situ- 
ate] in this county, and that a solvent and re- 
sponsible tenant could, as I verily believe, 
afford to pay for the same, as an addi- 
tional rent, fairly and without collusion, the 
annual sum of Ten Pounds, over and above all 
rent to which I am liable in respect thereof, 
and over and above all other charges, outgo- 
ings, and incumbrances, and that the said 
Freehold does not arise from a rent-charge, 
and that the same arises by virtue of the deed, 
lease, and instrument which I now produce, 
bearing date the day of 
in the year [or, otherwise, 
stating the nature of the title, as the case may 
be] and that I am in the actual occupation 
thereof by residing thereon, or by tilling or by 
grazing, [or, by both tilling and grazing, as the 
ease may be; and where the Freehold is held 
under any deed, lease, or instrument, adding 
these words, and that the said Freehold is not 
let, or agreed to be let, to the person or per- 
sons who executed the said deed or instrument, 
or to the heirs or assigns of such person or 
persons, or to any one in trust for him, her, or 
them, nor do I intend to let the same or any 
part thereof to such person or persons or any 
of them, and that I have not agreed to let it 
for the term for which I hold it] and that I 
have not procured or accepted the said Free- 
hold fraudulently, nor in exchange for a Free- 
hold in any other county, and that I do not 
hold my said Freehold by virtue of any lease, 
deed, or other instrument, executed or made 
after the First day of July, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-three, to any person or 

ersons jointly, in common or in partnership. 
§ help me God.” 

Schedule 7. 
Oath of a Juror. 

“ You shall well and truly try whether the 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments, in respect 
of which C. D. claims to register a Freehold in 
the county of are or are not of the 
clear yearly value of Ten Pounds for, Twenty 
Pounds, or, Fifty Pounds, as the case may ~ 
over and above all charges, outgoings, an 
incumbrances, payable out of the same, and 
whether a solvent and responsible tenant could 
afford to pay for the same, fairly and without 
collusion, as an .additional rent, the said 
annual sum, over and above all such charges, 
outgoings, and incumbrances, and over and 
above any rents to which the said C. D. isliable 
in respect of such Freehold, and a true Verdict 
give according to the evidence. So help you 
God.” 


Roman Carnoric Craims — Pert- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.] Mr. Tuite pre- 
sented nineteen petitions from the County 
of Westmeath in favour of Catholic Eman- 
cipation. The hon. member then pro- 
ceeded to describe the efforts made by 
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the Brunswick Clubs in Ireland to inflame 
the minds of the people. He held in his 
hand one of the papers which had been 
widely circulated by the chief Brunswick 
Club of Ireland, and addressed to the 
people of Great Britain. This paper 
contained a speech made by a gentle- 
man high at the bar, at a public meeting, 
which speech was one of the most in- 
flammatory libels that had ever been 
uttered with reference to this subject. 
Yet the learned gentleman (serjeant Lefroy) 
by whom this libel was uttered was ap- 
pointed to go one of the circuits in Ireland 
as a judge of the assize. One of the 
passages in the speech was this, that a 
king who suffered himself to be misled by 
evil councillors forfeited his right to the 
Crown, and absolved his subjects from 
their allegiance. What must the people 
of Ireland—particularly the Roman Ca- 
tholic portion—expect, when they came 
before such a man for justice. Would it 
not be natural for them to suspect the 
administration of justice, or the due 
explanation of the law, by a man who 
could use such intemperate language ? 
He understood that no man bore a higher 
character in private life ; but was it natural 
to suppose that he could be wholly un- 
biassed in his decisions, wherever a subject 
connected with party might come before 
him? In the address sent forth from the 
Brunswick Club of Ireland to the people 
of this country, it was said, “ The people 
of Ireland are with you—resent—resist.” 
Why, this was a call for opposition to 
their fellow-subjects, for their extermina- 
tion. It was nothing more than a renewal 
of the threat of “to Hell or Connaught,” 
denounced against the Catholics, at the 
time of the Rebellion. It was a call to 
resist the measures introduced to parlia- 
ment by ministers, at the gracious recom- 
mendation of his majesty. It had been 
found necessary to put down the Catholic 
Association in Ireland by legal measures ; 
but when that was done, he thought go- 
vernment were bound also to put down the 
Clubs from which such addresses emanated. 
The Catholic Association, if its deeds 
could not all be justified, had at least the 
excuse of acting under the feeling of great 
wrongs. The Brunswick Clubs had no 
such excuse. They suffered no privation 
of civil privileges; and, on that ground, 
their violence was neither justifiable nor 
excusable. 

Mr. Moore said, there were some obser- 
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vations of the hon. member which he could 
not suffer to pass without remark. The 
learned gentleman on whom the hon. 
member had so freely commented, was a 
highly respectable member of the Irish 
bar, and most estimable in all the relations 
of civil life. He was sure the hon, mem- 
ber had not read the whole of the speech 
to which he had referred ; or, if he had, it 
must have been through a very distorted 
medium. If he had read it with attention, 
he would find that it was as constitutional 
a speech as had ever been delivered. It 
would be admitted, that arguments drawn 
from the principles established at the 
Revolution were delicate topics, and could 
not be fairly represented by the extract of 
a few isolated words about the forfeiture 
of the Crown, or the absolution from 
allegiance. He had read the argument 
on the point m question. It was very 
strong on the principle it sought to 
establish ; but it was one which might be 
very fairly used, and which, in point of 
fact, had been used in that House and 
elsewhere, and certainly was not of an 
inflammatory character. It was no more 
than an allusion to the preamble of the 
Act of Settlement, in which it was stated, 
that whereas king James 2nd, by listening 
to the evil advice of Jesuits, and other 
evil councillors, had forfeited his right to 
the Throne, &c.; and from thence occa- 
sion was taken to warn the people against 
any sanction of measures which might 
again introduce to the royal ear similar 
councillors, leading to the like unhappy 
results. Surely this could not be con- 
sidered an unconstitutional mode of 
arguing the question. He could further 
state, from his knowledge of the learned 
gentleman alluded to, that there was no 
man, who would be less willing to advise 
any course which had a tendency to 
disturb the public peace, or produce the 
slightest irritation in the public mind. 

Mr. Green presented a petition against 
Catholic emancipation from the inhabi- 
tants of the hundred of Lonsdale north, in 
the county of Lancaster. 

Lord Stanley said, he had heard, froma 
statement made by a noble lord in ano- 
ther place, that the people in that part 
of the country from which this petition 
came were in a state of consternation, 
confusion, and dismay, at the measures 
which had been introduced into the House ; 
but he was now relieved from his appre- 
hensions as to that fact, by the silence of 
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eo hon. friend on the subject; for no 


doubt, if the country was in that state, his 


hon. friend would have felt it necessary 
, to mention it in presenting the petition. 
| He was happy to say, from the informa- 
,tion he had received, that the proposed 
| measures did not fill men’s minds with so 
/ much alarm as some hon. members seemed 
‘to think. 


Of the magistrates in the 
neighbourhood, there was only one in four 
who was not in favour of concession. He 
would admit that the zeal of some gen- 
tlemen who took a different view of the 
question, might be said to make up for 
this deficiency. He had heard of one 
clergyman, in whose church a printed 
form of prayer was distributed, and copies 
laid in every pew, and it was announced 
by the clerk during service, that copies of 
the prayer might be obtained, to be taken 
for the use of those who had not been able 
to attend. This was “a prayer to Al- 
mighty God, to remove vain and wicked 
men from before the King.” How far it 
would have the intended effect, it was not 
for him to say, Of this clergyman, a 
circumstance was mentioned, that when 
the bill for relieving the Roman Catholics 
was before the House on a former occa- 
sion, he was invited to dine with a neigh- 
bour, but he sent an apology, excusing 
himself, on the ground that, while so 
awful’ a measure was pending, he could 
not think of going out to dine any where 
fa laugh]. He supposed that as the 
measure now before the House was in- 
troduced under much more favourable 
auspices than heretofore, the rev. gentle- 
man would not only not go out to dine, 
but betake himself at home to fasting and 
prayer, to avert the threatened calamity. 
With respect to the petition, he had been 
informed, that it was carried from house 
to house for signatures, that it was taken 
to the slate quarries and mines, and that 
out of a population of five thousand in 
those quarters, it obtained no more than 
thirty signatures. This did not prove that 
part of the country to bein the state of 
consternation and dismay in which it had 
been represented. 

Mr. Greene said, he did not know what 
had been stated in another place, but this 
he could state, that as far as this petition 
went, it spoke the sentiments of a very 
large and respectable portion of the in- 
habitants of that part of thecountry. That 
there existed a very strong feeling on this 





question, was proved by the fact, that the 
212 








king’s Speech reached the place on the 
Saturday after it was delivered. The peti- 
tion was agreed to on the same day, and was 
sent to him on the following Wednesday. 

Sir G. H. Smyth, in presenting several 
petitions from Essex against emancipation, 
said, he could not but feel dissatisfied at 
the indecent haste with which the mea- 


sures brought forward had been intro- | 


‘duced, and were to be pressed. After 
the announcement in the king’s Speech, 
it had been said, that ample time would 
be given; and then the minds of many were 
‘quieted by the statement of the duke of 
Wellington, that he would introduce such 
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any further petitions which might be sent 
to the House. Day after day, since the 
beginning of the session, petitions had 
been presented in large numbers, and dis- 
cussed to an extent almost unprecedented ; 
and yet hon. members said, that respect 
was not paid to the petitions of the peo- 
ple. The hon. member had said, that 
members would be made to feel the effect 
of their present votes at a general elec- 
tion. Now, he represented a populous 


! place, and he was not afraid to meet his 


a bill as would give satisfaction to all | 


parties. 
bill now before the House? It gave no 
‘securities whatever. It was, toall intents, 
complete and unqualified emancipation. 
Such a measure he had no hesitation in 
‘saying, was in direct opposition to the 
declared opinions of the great majority of 
the people of this country. It had been 
too much the fashion of late to endeavour 
to detract from the importance of peti- 
tions— to call the petitioners stocks and 
stones; but such measures as these were 
sufficient to cause the very stones to rise. 
-When his constituents on a former occa- 
‘sion, asked his advice as to the course 
they should pursue with respect to the 
Test Act, he advised them to keep quiet, 
to wait for a general election, and they 
could then act in a becoming manner to- 
wards those who had betrayed their trust. 
He would say the same to all electors on 
‘the present occasion; and he had no 


doubt that a large majority of those who | 


now set the opinions of their constituents 
.at defiance, would have cause to feel deep 
regret at their conduct. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, he did not know 


to what the hon. member could apply the | 


term “indecent haste ;” certainly not 
with justice to the course which had been 
pursued with respect to the bills before 
the House. They had been told, on the 


first day of the session, that measures | 


would be introduced, which would have 
the effect of healing the wounds, which 
had so long affected Ireland. More than 
a month had since elapsed, and it was 
only that evening that the promised bills 
were introduced. They were ordered to 
-be read again on Tuesday next, and that 
only the second reading; after which 
there would be several opportunities for 
objecting to the bills, and ample time for 


But, what was the nature of the | 


constituents to-morrow. He had done 
the best he could on this subject, and 
he had no fear of any consequences 
which might be anticipated froma general 
election. What was the course they were 


about to pursue? Whilethe establishments 
of the country would be impregnably se- 





cured, we should heal those animosities 
which had so long agitated the country, 
and which had endangered those establish- 
ments infinitely more than the measure 
now before parliament could possibly do. 
Why, then, talk of the risk of a general 
election? He might not live to see the 
next parliament ; but whether he did or 
did not, there was nothing which would 
give him greater satisfaction than his 
having assisted in this great work of 
Christian benevolence and Christian chari- 
ty. When he saw so many of the clergy 
active in getting up petitions against this 
measure, he could hardly think that they 
understood the nature of their religion; 
or, if they did, that it had but very little 
influence on their acts. For what did 
religion teach? To do good to all men. 
He knew that prejudices existed; but 
those prejudices were increased by ground- 
‘less statements of danger to the constitu- 
tion. He knew of no danger to the con- 
stitution, except that which arose from 
allowing a question which set one portion 
of the people in hostility to the other to 
remain unsettled. The alarms that had 
been excited, that parliament was going 
|to change even the throne itself, were 
absurd, and would be ridiculous, but for 
_ the excitement which they were calculated 
|—as no doubt they were in many cases 
| intended—to create. When, however, 
| those feelings should have subsided, and 
, the people considered the measures before 
; parliament with more calmness, no doubt 
| they would be rejoiced that the Houses of 
; parliament had agreed to propositions so 
i directly tending to promote its peace and 
: prosperity, 
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- Mr. D. W. Harvey said, that his hon. 
colleague had observed, that in a general 
election the people of the country would | 
not forget those members who had be- | 
trayed their trust. He knew not whether | 
his hon. colleague alluded to him [‘ No,” | 
from sir G. H. Smyth], but this he could 
say, that he had never betrayed his trust. | 
He had never deceived his constituents, | 
for he had never given them any pledge. , 
But, notwithstanding the excitement that | 
had been caused amongst his constituents, | 
if there was to be a general election | 
to-morrow, he should not be afraid to 
meet those constituents and to lay before | 
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consideration the state of the ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues of that country.” An hon. 
gentleman (continued Mr. Harvey) upon 
my declaring these sentiments, assumed a 


tone which he had no right to assume, 


towards me or towards any other member, : 
upon thator upon any other question. He 
took upon himself a part which he is by 
no means unwilling to play—I mean the 
part of parliamentary lecturer to those 
who will not harmonize with his views, 
and will persist in voting, not according 
to the impressions of his mind, but ac- 


| . . . . 
cording to the impressions of their own. 


That hon. member will pursue, of course, 


them the grounds on which he acted; and , the step which he thinks proper; but I 


he felt perfectly satisfied that the result | 
would not be such as his hon. colleague | 
seemed to think. If his constituents— | 


would advise him to reserve his lectures and 
admonitions for such members as are 
weak enough to fancy that they may profit 


laying aside the consideration of the part by them. For my own part, I tell him 


which he had acted on other questions— | 
would, in a letter, signed by a majority of , 
them, say to him, that it was their opinion | 


frankly, that Ido not conceive myself to 
stand in need of any admonitions that he 
can bestow. I must, however, confess, 


that he had betrayed his trust, by voting _ that after the admonition which he volun- 
as he had done upon this question, he | teered to bestow upon me, I was astonished 
would not wait till the arrival of the next | beyond all measure at hearing his protest 
general election, but would immediately | against the remarks which 1 had offered 
resign the seat which they had bestowed | to the House, and his declaration that he 
upon him; for he never would consent to , would oppose this measure of Catholic 
hold a seat in that House without having | relief, if he thought it had the slightest 
the right to exercise his judgment, freely | tendency to affect or injure the interests 


and impartially, upon all questions which 
might come before him.—He wished, as 
he was now addressing the House, to say 
a few words in explanation of what had 
fallen from him on a: former night, when 
a petition against these claims was pre- 
sented by his hon. colleague; and the 
necessity for making this explanation 
might be taken as an apposite instance of 
the inconvenience arising from the custom 
of making a debate on each petition, as it 
was presented. What he had said upon 
that occasion was this :—‘‘1 do not think 
that the measure proposed by ministers 
will comprise all the advantages which a 
more extended arrangement would secure 
to Ireland; and I apprehend that, when 
this bill passes into a law, there will be still 
sources of discontent existing in Ireland, 
sufficient to disappoint the government in 
its expectations of restoring permanent 
tranquillity by it to that country.” He 
had likewise said,—<‘‘ I am of opinion, that 
one of the most fertile sources of that dis- 
content will be the state of the church of 
Jreland; and I think that no measure will 
consolidate the interest of the two coun- 
tries so much as taking into immediate 


| 





of the Protestant Church. The boldness 
—I ought rather to say the rashness—of 
such an assertion, excited my surprise; 
and I was induced, by the violence of the 
disclaimer, to conjecture that the hon. 
member had, on some former occasion, 
been actuated by impressions somewhat 
similar to my own. I consulted the 
records in which the opinions of hon. 
members of this House are preserved ; 
and I found that the hon. member who had 
ventured to send me this lecture had, upon 
the motion proposed in the year 1825, by 
my hon. friend, the member for Montrose, 
as to the propriety of making a revision of 
the ecclesiastical revenues in Ireland, ac- 
tually voted in the minority. How the 
hon. member can now say, that he will 
oppose this great measure of Catholic re- 
lief, if it be calculated to affect, in the 
slightest degree, the revenues of the church 
of Ireland—how he can make such a de- 
claration after the vote which he gave in 
support of the motion of my hon. friend, 
it is for him, not for me, to reconcile. I 
do not venture to advise him what course 
he ought to follow ; and I hope, thatin fu-~ 
ture he will not throw away his advice 
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me. I consider myself to be quite 
as independent, and quite as capable of 
thinking and acting for myself, as the hon. 
member is, to think and act forme. For 
though I am not, nor have ever been, one 
of the noisy and clamorous adherents of 
the Roman Catholics, I will venture to 
say, that there is not a more constitutional 
supporter of the Protestant church in the 
whole country than I am. I am not an 
enemy to a national church establishment, 
nor have I ever professed to be one. I 
hope that my hon. colleague, whatever he 
may say about other gentlemen, will not 
say that I have abandoned any pledges 
which I gave to my constituents at “the 
time of the election. 

Mr. Spring Rice said :—After the direct 
allusion which the hon. member has made 
to me personally, I trust that it will not be 
thought an unwarrantable liberty if I offer 
a few remarks, in reply to the observations 
which have been made on the present 
occasion, after due deliberation, by that 
hon. member, who had a fuller and a bet- 
ter opportunity of replying to my remarks 
at the time when they were fresh in the 
recollection of all than he has now, when, 
after three days’ preparation, he comes 
down to the House to direct against me 
the speech which he has reserved so long 
within his own bosom. He has charged 
me with the practice of reading lectures to 
hon. members as to the course which they 
ought to pursue in the performance of 
their public duties in this House. In the 
first place, I appeal to those who have seen 
the whole of my public conduct, during 
the ten years I have had the honour to 
have a seat in this House, and I ask them 
whether I have, upon any occasion, ever 
ventured to read a lecture to gentlemen 
who differed from me in opinion, or to 
force my own views of public questions on 
other members, as the grounds on which 
they ought to form theirs. I hope, I may 
say, that I never intruded my advice upon 
any individual, unless there was a fit occa- 
sion for so doing ; but if I should be mis- 
taken upon that point, and it isthe unfor- 
tunate bent of my disposition to read lee- 
tures in this House, in order to make dis- 
ciples to the cause which I espouse, I am 
sure the hon. member for Colchesfer is the 
last individual on the face of the earth 
whom I should endeavour to make a con- 
vert to my opinions, having, I can assure 
him, no wish to acquire his support upon 
any occasion. The hon. and learned mem- 
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ber must, however, allow me to say, that 
in his version of this night he has varied 
altogether the statement which he made 
tous on a former evening. If the hon. 
member had confined himself to the state- 
ment which he has now offered, I should 
not have thought it worth my while to 
make the slightest comment upon it. Bat 
the hon. member was not quite so cautious 
in his former statement; as the House will 
perhaps recollect. For what was the 
hon. gentleman’s statement on that even- 
ing? He was declaring the grounds on 
which he supported the measure proposed 
for the relief of the Roman Catholics, and 
he then stated, as distinctly as words 
could state, that his reason for supporting 
that measure was his conviction, that if 
it were passed, it would lead to a combi- 
nation between the Catholics and the 
Protestant Dissenters from the established 
church of Ireland, for the purpose of 
making a joint attack upon its revenues 
and emoluments. That was the state- 
ment of the hon. member on the former 
evening [hear]. Iamsorryto be compelled to 
allude to what occurred on a former night; 
but if hon. members are so irregular as to 
refer to our past debates to find subjects 
of accusation against me, I am excusable 
in imitating their irregularity, not with a 
view to attack others, but to vindicate 
myself. If, then, the vote of the hon. 
member be given on such grounds as he 
hasstated, to the bill for the removal of civil 
disabilities from the Catholics, I, friend as 
I have been from my infancy to the Ca- 
tholics, would rather have his vote opposed 
to me, than see the cause to which I am 
attached, burthened, I will not say with 
the disgrace, but with the inconvenience, 
of his support. The hon. member says, 
that I am inconsistent in my conduct, be- 
cause I formerly supported a motion for 
inquiring into the revenues of the church 
of Ireland, and because I now declare 
myself opposed to any measure which may 
have a tendency to injure the interests of 
that church. I tell the hon. member, 
that I am not guilty of the inconsistency 
which he imputes to me. I have been 
from the earliest period of my existence 
an attached member of the church of Ire- 
land; and I am quite sure that I have 
never supported any motion which had a 
tendency to diminish the revenues of that 
church. I tell the hon. member, that on 
the occasion to which he alludes, the 
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my hon. friend, the member for Aberdeen, 
but on an amendment proposed by my 
right hon. friend, the member for Waterford. 
I always have been, and still am, ready to 
acquiesce in any inquiry into various 
parts of the law affecting the church es- 
tablishment of Ireland. I have supported 
various motions for inquiry into the laws 
respecting the leasing of the church pro- 
perty, respecting tythes, and respecting 
education, as connected with the esta- 
blished church of Ireland; but I will give 
up the whole point in dispute, if the hon. 
member can show me that I ever, either 
by vote or declaration, acquiesced in the 
doctrine which he laid down in the late 
debate, that the achievement of Catholic 
emancipation was a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished, because it would 
create facilities for making a united attack 
by Catholics and Protestant Dissenters on 
the established church of Ireland. I 
have always dissented from such doc- 
trines, and I shall not be inclined to agree 
to them the more because they meet with 
the assent of the hon. member for Col- 
chester. The two questions are distinct 
and independent ; or, if there is any con- 
nection between them, it is very different 
from that which the hon. member repre- 
sents. I believe, if there be one measure 
better calculated than another to give 
peace to the population of Ireland, and to 
preserve theProtestant church as established 
by law in that country, it is the series of 
measures now under discussion. They 
will unite the divided feelings of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland in support of every Pro- 
testant institution; and, what is no less 
desirable, will conciliate the excited feel- 
ings of the Catholic population. They 
will diminish the feelings of hostility with 
which the Catholics view our church esta- 
blishment ; they will diminish the number 
of its enemies ; and by so doing they will 
ensure its preservation. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey pledged himself to 
prove, from documents that could not be 
questioned, that the hon. member had 
voted for a proposition which was resisted 
by Mr. Plunkett, on the ground that it 
would be injurious to the church establish- 
ment. 

Mr. Butler Clarke observed, that having 
attended closely to the discussion referred 
to, he must say that, however the hon. 
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question would lead to a consideration of 
the emoluments of the Established Church, 
Now, he who had the honour to represent 
a southern county in Ireland, almost en- 
tirely inhabited by Catholics, could posi- 
tively state that, on the subject of tithes, 
there was very little dissatisfaction, The 
Tithe Commutation act had enabled the 
people to get rid of the evils they had 
formerly endured. 

Mr. Brownlow said, that if the objects 
which the hon. member for Colchester 
wished to see accomplished by the suceess 
of the Catholic question were such as he 
had described in his speech of a former 
night, he must be permitted to express, in 
the most explicit terms, his disavowal of 
any, the slightest participation in the hon. 
member’s views. He believed that, if the 
hon. member for Colchester did really en- 
tertain such views, and did seriously hope 
that the concession of the Catholic claims 
would be attended with dangerous conse- 
quences to the interests of the established 
Church, he was still single in his opinions, 
and could not find in the large number of 
members who had pressed forward to sup- 
port Catholic emancipation, any one to 
support his theory. If he understood an 
thing of the ground on which the settle- 
ment of the Catholic question was gene- 
rally advocated,—if he knew any thing of 
the ground on which he had always advo- 
cated it himself,—it was on the ground, 
that the Protestant Church establishment, 
and the Protestant institutions generally 
throughout the empire, and particularly 
in Ireland, would be placed in imminent 
danger by the deferred adjustment of that 
question. He was quite certain, that the 
Roman Catholics had no hostility to the 
established Church of Ireland, as a reli- 
gious establishment. It was true, there 
had been feelings of hostility engendered 
between the Protestant and the Catholic 
Churches; but such feelings of hostility 
had arisen, not from religious, but from 
political ill-will, and were attributable, in 
the main, to the undeviating perseverance 
with which the clergy of the Protestant 
Church opposed themselves, on all occa- 
sions, to concession of the civil claims of 
the Roman Catholics. He was convinced 
that when this question, which had been 
so long and so obstinately debated, was 
once settled, by the concession of equal 


member for Colchester might have quali- | rights and equal privileges to all sects and 
fied it on this oceasion, he had certainly ' denominations of his majesty’s subjects, 


said, that the settlement of the Catholic | the settlement of it would turn out to be 
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greatly for the advantage of the people of 
Ireland; that the violent ill-will of the 
Catholics to the Protestant establishment, 
would subside, and that our Catholic fel- 
low-subjects would soon discover, that 
‘they had no interest whatever in the over- 
-throw of the Protestant Church of Ireland. 
If, however, the result which he antici- 
pated should not take place, and if the 
apprehensions which some persons enter- 
tained, as he conceived very needlessly, 
should be fulfilled, the Protestants of the 
empire would be united as one man in de- 
fence of their religion and its institutions, 
and that would be in itself a great advan- 
tage derived from the adjustment of the 
Catholic question. On these grounds he 
-Maintained, that the right hon. Secretary 
had not deserted any of the grounds 
‘which he had formerly taken on this sub- 
ject; and that his affection to the Pro- 
testant establishment had induced him to 
place it in the only position in which it 
could be placed, with safety to itself, and 
with advantage to the country at large. 
He had been anxious, before this discus- 
sion arose, to address one or two words to 
the hon. member who had said, that the 
measure proposed by his Majesty’s govern- 
ment was unqualified and unconditional 
emancipation, and had therefore filled the 
country with feelings of just and terrible 
alarm. Certainly, it was full, fair, and 
liberal emancipation. That he admitted 
it to be; and for that he, for one, was 
grateful. So, too, were the Roman Ca- 
tholics. The hon. member, however, was 
much in the wrong, when he stated that 
the bill which had now been read a first 
time, gave unqualified and unconditional 
emancipation. There were conditions, 
and heavy conditions too, attached to it,— 
conditions, which were probably attached 
to it for the purpose of removing the ap- 
prehensions of danger which some persons 
felt from the influx into parliament of a 
great number of Roman Catholic mem- 
bers, who were opposed, as such persons 
supposed, to all the interests of the king- 
dom, and determined to upset them. How 
were those apprehensions to be realized ? 
The hon. member said, ‘‘ by means of the 
priest-ridden population of Ireland.” Be 
it so: then what did the right hon. Secre- 
tary propose to do to remedy such an evil? 
He saw the elective franchise in the hands 


of a population influenced by their priests, 
and likely to return to the House of Com- 
mons individuals, who, acting under the 





same influence, might be tempted to seek 
the subversion of the Protestant Church; 
and he accordingly introduced into par- 
liament a bill for the disfranchisement of 
those very persons who were stigmatised 
as being likely to abuse the political power 
intrusted to their keeping. That bill was 
avery severe measure, and oneagainst which 
his feelings much revolted ; for the manner 
in which the forty-shilling freeholders had 
exercised their franchises was above any 
praise which could be bestowed upon it. 
Those poor men had looked the danger 
boldly in the face; and he wanted words 
to express his gratitude to the brave, and 
gallant, and generous men who had come 
forward so nobly and independently at 
the last election. That, however, was not 
the view of their conduct taken by other 
individuals: no; these men were parts of 
an ignorant and a priest-ridden people. 
If this were true, then had the right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite met this contingency in the 
very mode in which, of all others, it ought 
to be met, and had given his opponents a 
measure of greater security for the Pro- 
testant constitution, than any which he 
had ever heard suggested. If, however, 
the right hon. gentleman were to pass all 
the years of his life,—and for the benefit 
of his country, he trusted that the right 
hon. gentleman had still many happy 
years to pass,—in devising securities, he 
would labour in vain, if he expected to 
satisfy the opponents of emancipation ; 
because, devise what securities he might,— 
and better securities than the present he 
could not devise,—they would still find 
something in them to object to; there 
would still be the same outcry and resist- 
ance; and all because the securities were 
to be accompanied by the grant of equal 
rights and. equal privileges to seven mil- 
lions of their fellow-countrymen.—Then, 
as to the indecent haste with which this 
measure was said to be pushed through 
parliament. He protested against such 
an assertion. There was not the slightest 
ground for making it. We heard nothing 
about indecent haste, when the bill for the 
suppression of the Catholic Association 
was passing through parliament; there 
was not then a single word said, there was 
not a single prayer for further time, but 
every thing was considered to be as it 
should be, when the object was to arm 
government with the extraordinary powers 
of that bill. Propose a penal Bill, or a 
measure which was to coerce the people 
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of Ireland, and the right hon. gentleman 
might pass it as quickly as he pleased. 
But, as soon as the right hon. gentleman 
came forward with a measure of grace and 
concession, and a proposal to confer 
equality of rights upon all classes of the 
people, the haste was indecent, the pro- 
ceeding was indelicate, and every oppo- 
nent to the Roman Catholic claims was 
marshalled in array against him. He was 
sorry that the right hon. gentleman had 
yielded even a single day to the importu- 
nities of such persons ; he trusted that the 
right hon. gentleman would on no account 
extend the time which he had already 
granted to them; but that he would per- 
severe in bringing on a question so im- 
portant to the peace and prosperity of 
Ireland, on the 17th of March, the fes- 
tival of the titular saint of that Island.— 
Perhaps, as he was now on his legs, he 
might be allowed to say one or two words 
on the subject of the curtailment of the 
elective franchise. He was delighted, he 


repeated, with this Catholic Relief bill; 
he had never expected to obtain a better. 
The right hon. gentleman had gone to the 
root of the disorder, by cutting out of the 
social system of Ireland its religious dis- 


tinctions. He gave the right hon. gentle- 
man his hearty thanks for the open, manly, 
and statesman-like, course which he had 
pursued. He was quite satisfied and 
happy, when he looked at the first part of 
this measure of relief; but, undoubtedly, 
there was a considerable deduction in the 
ecstacy of his feelings, when he looked at 
the second part of it-—the disfranchisement 
bill. He thought that the forty-shilling free- 
holders deserved any thing but that. The 
House might believe him when he stated, 
that they were not a priest-ridden people. 
The motives upon which they had recently 
acted were not of a religious, but of a na- 
tional character. Theirpriestssaw the way 
in which the current of national feeling 
was setting, and all they did was to follow 
it. If that question were left open for 
consideration, he would venture to promise 
that he could establish his last position to 
the satisfaction of every member in that 
House. He candidly confessed that he did 
not like this bill for the disfranchisement 
of the forty-shilling freeholders: indeed, 
nothing could be proposed more grating to 
his feelings than to have these poor, but 
high-minded freeholders, visited by a mea- 
sure which to them would have all the 
consequences of a penal law, It was not, 
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however, to be forgotten, that the right 
hon. gentleman had made a great sacrifice 
of feeling in bringing forward this relief 
bill; and, therefore, he should feel it to be 
his duty, in his humble station, to make a 
sacrifice of his feelings also; and nothing 
should prevent him, however his feelings 
might revolt against it, from paying the 
great and costly, and all but extravagant 
price, which was asked for the great mea- 
sure of Catholic emancipation. Pay it he 
would, whatever might be the expense ; 
for heavy would be the responsibility which 
would fall upon those who should shrink 
from the duty of bringing this long 
agitated question to a successful termina- 
tion. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he rose for the 
purpose of deprecating any further dis- 
cussion on the merits ofa bill which was 
not at present regularly before the House, 
and especially on the erroneous principles 
on which the hon. member for Armagh 
had ventured to argue it. He entreated 
the hon. member to consider, whether it 
was proper to found his argument against 
the disfranchisement bill on the gratuitous 
assumption, that it was a penal law inflict- 
ed by the government on the lower orders 
of the Catholic population of Ireland. It 
ought never to be considered as a penal 
law affecting only one part of the popula- 
tion, for he proposed to extend the princi- 
ple of disqualification which the bill con- 
tained to all the forty-shilling freeholders 
alike whether Presbyterian Dissenters, Ro- 
man Catholics, or Protestants of the church 
of Ireland. He’entreated thehon.member 
to recollect, that he maintained the fran- 
chise of the freeholder inviolate, where it 
was to be exercised in corporate towns in 
conjunction with freemen, so that this 
measure ought not to be represented as a 
measure not founded in equality and jus- 
tice. He would entreat the hon. member 
to read the evidence given by Roman 
Catholic gentlemen and by Roman Ca- 
tholic ecclesiastics to the committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the effect of the 
present mode of exercising the elective 
franchise in Ireland. He would also en- 
treat him, whilst reading that evidence, to 
recollect, that it was given at a time, and 
under circumstances, which prevented it 
from being suspected. The respectable 
individuals to whose evidence he alluded, 
stated their opinions in very decisive terms 
as to the effect which raising the amount 
of the elective franchise would have in 











raising the independence of the peasantry. 
Let him read that evidence, given by the 
Roman Gatholics themselves, and then 
say whether it was fitting to hold up this 
bill as a bill which was going to introduce 
a new penal lawinto Ireland. There were 
many other matters of importance, which 
ought to be considered in forming an 
Opinion on the propriety of passing the 
disfranchisement bill, Was there any 
want, for instance, more seriously felt in 
Ireland, than the want of an independent 
yeomanry, that connecting link between 
the aristocracy and the lower orders? 
Let the hon, member consider the effect 
that the proposal to raise the elective 
franchise would have in raising up such a 
class, and in giving to the country a body of 
respectable and independent voters. He 
would not have alluded to this bill at all 
to night, if the hon. member for Armagh 
had not rested his argument against it on 
grounds on which it ought not exclusively 
to rest. He had examined into the num- 
ber of voters registered in the hon. mem- 
ber’s own county; but, as it would be 
invidious, he would not mention what the 
result of his inquiries had been, or what 
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the conclusion had been which he deduced 
from it. He would therefore take anotlier | 
large and populous county in Ireland, and | 
would inform the hon. member, that by | 
the inquiries which he had instituted in | 
that county, he found that, since the. year 
1823, twenty-three thousand seven hun- 
dred freeholders had been registered, and 
that of this number nineteen thousand 
two hundred and five were marksmen, 

who could not write their own names. | 
For voters of such a character, he proposed 
by this bill to substitute a class of really 
respectable and independent electors. In 
another county, where from ten thousand 
to fifteen thousand voters had been register- 
ed within the same time, he had ascertain- 
ed that not more than a hundred had 
applied to be registered at their own 
instance, and that the registration of the 
rest had been made at the instance and 
expense of liberal clubs, or of gentlemen, 
who expected the votes of the freeholders 
so created to be given as they directed. 
Let the House take these points into 
their consideration. Let them look at the 
representations which had been made upon 
this subject by intelligent and disinterested 
witnesses, and then, if they were satisfied 
that the cause of religion would be promot- 





ed by cutting off the temptation to perjury 





which these fictitious frecholds presented 
— if they were satisfied that it would give 
a higher tone to the peasantry—if they 
were satisfied that it would raise a respect- 
able and independent body of electors— 
let not the period of its introdu-tion to 
their notice be an insuperable barrier to 
the passing of a measure, which, independ- 
ently of its connexion with the Roman 
Catholic question, was likely to be produc- 
tive of great and permanent benefit to 
Ireland. He admitted that it would not 
be easy to calculate the number of free- 
holders which there would be in each 
county, under the improved system 
which his bill was intended to produce. 
Even if the number of 20/. freeholders 
were known, it would not ‘be easy to deter- 
mine how many freeholders there were 
with 102. or 15/. a year, inasmuch as all 
freeholders under 20/. a year were registered 
merely asforty-shilling freeholders. In one 


of the extensive and opulent counties in 


Ireland to which he had directed his 
inquiries he had ascertained, that there 
were two thousand two hundred and sixty- 
eight 50/. freeholders. Now, if upon such 
a datum he might venture to conjecture 
what the number of 101. freeholders would 
be in that county, he thought there would 
be a probability that they would get, not 
only in that county, but in the other 
counties of Ireland, exactly that class and 
that number of voters which he should 
most wish to see in possession of the 
elective franchise. He should not have 
been tempted by any considerations per- 
sonal to himself to say thus much, but it 
appeared to him to be necessary to see 
that this question was rested upon other 
grounds than those which the hon. member 
for Armagh had stated; that it ought not 
to be considered as the purchase of the 
Catholic Relief bill; and above all, that it 
ought not to be considered as a penal law 
inflicted upon the forty-shilling freeholders 
for the decisive part which they had taken 
at the late elections. 

Mr. Brownlow:—I have never, in the 
whole course of my public life, been more 
unfortunate in the declaration of my 
sentiments, than I have been this night, 
if I have seemed to throw any discredit 
on the second part of the great measure 
for the general relief of the Roman Catho- 
lics. My feelings go all the way with the 
right hon. gentleman. I supported this 
disfranchisement bill when it was brought 
forward in 1825, and I shall support it 
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now. It is in my opinion full of good, 
and it makes the measure for the relief of 
the Catholics a better measure than it 
would be without it. Whenever this bill 
is brought under our notice, I shall feel it 
my duty to throw all feelings of op- 
position aside, and to give it my decided 
support. 

Sir C. Cole said, that one of the parties 
interested in this question was for granting 
no concession, and the other was for grant- 
ing no securities. The government, as it 
appeared to him had acted wisely in step- 
ping in between these two parties, and 
telling one “ we will grant concession ;” 
and the other, *‘ we shall demand securi- 
ties.” Although he intended to support 
the great principle of these bills, he was 
obliged to say, that the security proposed 
did not go to the extent which he wished. 
He would not, on that account, throw any 
obstacle in the way of a measure which he 
believed was calculated to produce such 
beneficial consequences to the country, 
as would secure for it the approbation of 
every friend of Christian principles. 

Sw 7. Gooch, in presenting two petitions 
against concessions to the Catholics from 
Suffolk, protested against the manner in 
which the petitions of the people were 
received in that House. He had seen 
many petitions vilified and dragged through 
the dirt by the vindictive eloquence of the 
gentlemen opposite. He considered such 
a practice extremely censurable, as the 
poorest man had as good a right to express 
his opinion upon this question as his bet- 
ters. In the able and eloquent speech 
which the right hon. Secretary had de- 
livered the other night, he had said, that 
a great number of gentlemen in that 
House had given nothing but a silent 
support to the views which they entertained 
on this great question. He was one of 
those gentlemen, and he would shortly state 
the reason why he had never spoken in the 
debates upon this question; it was because 
he had thought that the subject was too great 
for him to grapple with. He thought that 
it would be presumption in a person of his 
calibre:to intrude himself upon the House 
when so many more able and eloquent 
men were anxious to address it. His right 
hon. friend had drawn a contrast of the 
opinions entertained by the representatives 
of counties and of large towns, on both 
sides of this question, and from that con- 
trast it appeared that the numbers on both 
sides were nearly equal. He had also 











—_ to the result of the last general 
election; but that test was not satisfac- 
tory, inasmuch as it was not announced 
to the people at the dissolution of the last 
parliament, that the House of Commons 
which they were going to elect was to 


| make a definitive settlement of the Catho.- 


lic question. What, however, had been 
the result of the poll in all elections which 
had been held in populous places since 
the annunciation of these new measures ? 
The only two places in which there had 
been any thing like popular elections were 
Oxford and Newark [Hear, and a laugh]. 
He was told that there was a third place— 
Carlisle. He had not any personal ac- 
quaintance with the hon. member for 
Carlisle, and therefore he could not tell 
how he intended to vote. At Newark, 
however, anti-Catholic principles had gain- 
ed a glorious and a signal triumph; and 
the University of Oxford had done itself 
immortal honour by rejecting his right 
hon. friend, and returning in his stead the 
hon. baronet, who was now its representa- 
tive. The University had resisted every 
effort which had been made by interest 
and influence to corrupt her; and had re- 
turned, to her immortal honour, one of the 
most high-minded and uncompromising 
opponents of Popery. His right hon. 
friend had also been returned: but, by 
whom ? His right hon. friend had found a 
numerous constituency in the person of 
sir Manasseh Lopez, who had proposed 
him, seconded him, and returned him to 
parliament as a fit person to represent his 
ancient and populous borough of Westbury. 
He did not mean to say that, being so 
returned, the right hon. gentleman did not 
represent the opinions of the people of 
England, as well as any other member; 
but he believed it would be conceded, that 
his return, under such circumstances, could 
not be considered as proving that the feel- 
ings of the people of England were 
favourable to the bill which he had intro- 
duced. 

Mr. Davenport said, that if the im- 
portance of the petitions were to be mea- 
sured by the Imperial bushel, or by their 
specific gravity, rather than by their in- 
trinsic merits, the arguments of which the 
hon. member for Suffolk had just delivered 
himself would be difficult to reply to; 
but, when he considered that the prayer 
of these petitions, in the opinion of three 
hundred and sixty members of that House 
was adverse to the peace, prosperity, and 
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security of the country, he must ask the ; 
hon. member to excuse him, if he could | 
not receive these petitions with the profound | 
respect to which that hon. member con- 
ceived them entitled. He wished for a' 
moment to examine the title of petitions of | 
this nature to the recommendation of the | 
House. Did the petitioners complain of | 
partial grievances which they themselves | 
endured? Did they complain of corrupt | 
or unequal representation? No: but 
they complained, that others sought the 
enjoyment of civil and religious freedom ; 
that others sought a redress of severe 
grievances. This was most inconsistent 
with the generosity of the British charac- 
ter, and would, he trusted, be treated as it 
deserved. 

Sir F. Blake said, he did not question 
the right of the people to petition, but he 
objected to the abuse of that right ; which 
had ‘so often been the case during the 
present session. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, that the 
grossest misrepresentations were used in 
getting up these anti-Catholic petitions. 

Mr. Peel, in allusion to what had been 
said of the inattention of the House to 
petitions, remarked that they had devoted 
last night up to eleven o’clock to their 
presentation, and the whole of this evening 
likewise.. So far from inattention, he 
never remembered so much of their atten- 
tion bestowed upon petitions. 


Ricuts or Executors.] Mr. Spring 
Rice rose, to move for leave to bring in a 
similar bill, to explain the law respecting 
Residuary legatees, to that which passed 
the House last session, but had been lost 
elsewhere. His object was, to remove the 
uncertainty upon this branch of the law. 
As the law now stood, it was a matter of 
doubt whether the effects of a testator 
remaining after the distribution of lega- 
cies went to the next of kin, or remained 
vested in the residuary legatee. He re- 
viewed the amendments which had been 
attempted to be made in this law so far 
back as the year 1725, and contended, 
that, instead of property so placed being 
vested in the residuary legatee, it ought to 
pass to the next of kin; but at present 
the real intentions of many testators were 
frustrated by their ignorance of the rule of 
law. The hon. member concluded by 
moving “for leave to bring in a bill to 
make better provision for the disposal of 
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The Attorney-general observed, that 
no man was so ignorant as not to know, 
that unless he specially devised the residue 
of his property to his children, it must go 
to the executors. If it were otherwise— 
if it happened that in ignorance of the 
law, a testator, contrary to his intentions 
were to dispose of his property in a man- 
ner to cause the distribution of a part of it 
among his executors instead of his imme- 
diate relatives—that, undoubtedly, would 
be a case of great hardship; but such a 
case had never occurred within his know- 
ledge. He thought it better to allow the 
law to remain as it stood at present. An 
alteration such as that proposed by the 
present bill could only have the effect of 
letting in unknown and unheard of rela- 
tions. The existing rule of law was 
universally known and acted upon ; and 
he believed he was not out of compass in 
saying, that a hundred years must elapse 
before the altered law would be generally 
known throughout the country. This 
alone was an objection conclusive in his 
mind against the proposed bill. 

Dr. Lushington supported the motion. 
The consequences of the law as it now 
stood were innumerable vexatious law- 
suits, arising from the uncertainty whether 
the residuary effects of testators belonged 
to the executors, or to the next of kin. 
It appeared to him, that as in devises of 
real estates, the undevised property de- 
volved upon the heir at law, so ought re- 
siduary effects in personal property to be- 
long to the next of kin. The analogy was 
correct ; and, at the same time, the prin- 
ciple was conformable both to equity and 
justice. The heir at law was not disin- 
herited, except by devise; neither ought 
the next of kin to be deprived of the re- 
siduary effects of the testator, except by a 
positive bequest. 

Mr. R. Grant begged the House to 
recollect that, as, the law now stood, an 
executor was presumed to be intended 
by the testator to take all the residue 
which was not disposed of by the specific 
terms of the will. This was the rule of com~ 
mon law; but equity, to soften the hard- 
ship of the rule, permitted the next of kin 
to petition in cases where there was what 
was called an irresistible presumption that 
the testator did not intend to give the 
executor the residue. If, however, the 
presumption was only violent, and not 
irresistible, the court of equity would not 
interfere, The learned gentleman, after 
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pointing out the extent of litigation, which 
arose from this distinction, and the diffi- 
culties under which it placed a court of 
equity, in deciding between these two kinds 
of presumption, concluded by supporting 
the motion. 

Mr. S. Rice in reply, said, that where 
doubt existed, it was the duty of the le- 
gislature to remove it. The principle of 
his bill would be, where that doubt ex- 
isted, to give the benefit of it in favour of 
consanguinity 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


- Mutiny Brrt—Corporat Punisu- 
MENTS.] On bringing up the report, 

Mr. Hume said, he did not intend now 
to enter into the reasons of a recommenda- 
tion which he had often before pressed 
upon the attention of the House, for the 
discontinuance of corporal punishments in 
the Army: but he wished to state, that, 
from accounts which he had received since 
last session, he was more than ever con- 
vinced of the propriety of the course which 
he had urged; and he was desirous to ask 
the Secretary of War, whether he would 
consent to a limitation of the powers given 
to commanding officers in this respect? 
He had heard, since last sessions, of men 
being sentenced to receive a thousand 
lashes. He did not know whether these 
severe punishments had been actually in- 
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which were composed of but three officers, 
should have as extensive powers as general 
courts-martial, which consisted of thirteen. 
Corporal punishment was not practised in 
other armies of Europe; and he was sure 
it was not necessary in our own. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that the hon. gen- 
tleman appeared to have mistaken the ob- 
jects and nature of the different courts- 
martial, when he complained that they all 
possessed the same and very large powers. 
This was not so. The hon. gentleman 
would find, that the authority of detach- 
ment and district courts-martial applied 
only to foreign service, and that such a 
tribunal was sometimes necessary, in cases 
of sudden emergency, to repress any tur- 
bulence on the part of the soldiers, and to 
protect the inhabitants of those places 
where they were stationed. It was true, 
that the officers acting in such a capa- 
city, could sentence men to corporal 
punishment without limitation; but it 
should be observed, that their sentence 
must be confirmed by the commander-in- 
chief, before the punishment could be in- 
flicted.—It would be seen, that under the 
present circumstances of peace, no such 
courts-martial were necessary to be called 
into operation, although it was neces- 
sary that the enactment of them should be 
retained in the bill. The hon. gentleman 
also objected, that a district court-mar- 
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flicted; but he was convinced that, in no | tial, which was composed of nine officers, 
case, was such a cruel remedy necessary. | possessed the same power as a general 
He understood that, in some regiments, | court-martial, consisting of thirteen. This 
scarcely a man was punished, while, in} was not the case. The district court- 
others, very many suffered this degrada- | martial had but limited authority, and was 
tion; in short, that the punishment de- | not empowered to sentence to transporta- 
pended upon the disposition ‘of the com- | tion. Their sentence also must be con- 
manding officer. He thought the House | firmed—not by the commanding officer of 
ought not to countenance this remains of | the regiment, but by the general officer of 
a barbarous and degrading practice, and | the district. As to the regimental court- 
which was so liable to abuse in the hands | martial, it could only try offences of a 
of arbitrary persons. Even admitting that | minor description, and was not authorised 
such punishment might be necessary a- | to adjudge more than three hundred lashes. 
broad, he was sure it could be very pro- | Here, therefore, the hon. gentleman 
perly dispensed with at home; but his ' would see that his object was already ac- 
opinion was, that it was not necessary at | complished. With regard to the distinct- 
all. He would propose, asan amendment, | tion of inflicting punishment abroad, and 
to give to general courts-martial a power | not at home, he conceived that this would 
of inflicting punishment not exceeding five | be a most unmilitary regulation, and cal- 





hundred lashes; to district courts-martial 
not more than three hundred; and to de- 
tachment courts-martial, which consisted 
of not more than three officers, a power of 
inflicting not more than one hundred or 
two hundred lashes. It seemed to him 
. quite monstrous, that those courts-martial, 


culated to produce a very injurious in- 
fluence upon the minds of the soldiery, by 
holding out to them a threat of punish- 
ment and degradation, when they em- 
barked to fight the battles of their country, 
to which they were not liable at home. It 
was a mistake to suppose, that corporal 
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which corporal punishment was frequently 
inflicted, 

The amendment was negatived. 


punishment was not inflicted in any other 
than the British army; it was still prac- 
tised in the armies of Saxony and Prussia; 
and, with regard to our own army, there 
was @ clause in the bill, which enabled 
officers to substitute other punishments for 
corporal punishments; indeed, the latter 
infliction had been diminished to an extent 
of which he believed the hon. member 
was not aware. There were instances 
of regiments seven hundred strong, in 
which not above five or six men had 
been flogged within the last twenty 
years. It must be admitted that there 
were cases which might require the in- 
fliction of corporal punishments, and for 
those cases it was necessary to provide; 
but it was the anxious desire of the per- 
sons to whom the management of the 
army was confided, to keep down these 
Sor eecere They had decreased, and 
ad been almost got rid of. Still the ex- 
istence of the power of inflicting corporal 
punishment was necessary, in order to 
carry on the discipline of the army. 

Mr. Hume said, the right hon. gentle- 
man had stated nothing with respect to 
the larger punishment of one thousand 
lashes. He wished, for the sake of hu- 
manity, that it should be limited to five 
hundred. With regard to the distinction 
between punishments at home and abroad, 
it had been argued, on former occasions, 
by the advocates of corporal punishment, 
that it was necessary, particularly abroad, 
to supply the place of prisons and civil 
punishments, which could be inflicted at 
home. It would be satisfactory to him, 
if the right hon. gentleman would lay on 
the table a return of all the corporal punish- 
ments inflicted within the year. 

Sir H. Hardinge stated, that a medical 
officer was always present, on such occasi- 
ons, who was able to proportion the degree 
of punishment, and to see that it was not 
carried to any dangerous extent. In 
answer to the hon. member, he could only 
say, that he did not know of any instance 
in which one thousand lashes had been 
inflicted, although such sentences might 
have been held in terrorem over the heads 
of offenders. He contended, that corpo- 
ral punishments were greatly diminished 
in the army, within the last, few years. As 
to the returns called for by the hon. mem- 
ber, he could never consent to their being 
granted; for he deprecated the principle 
of showing up—if he might so express it 
—the commander of any regiment in 
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Thursday, March 12. 


Roman Caruoric Cratms—Pert- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.} Mr. Mundy 
presented a petition from Derby against 
further Concessions to the Catholics. The 
hon. member said the petition was signed 
by eight thousand eight hundred and seven- 
ty-six persons, among whom were a great 
number of the clergy, several magistrates, 
many Wesleyan and Baptist ministers, and 
the principal yeomanry in the neighbour- 
hood. The Catholics had always mani- 
fested anxiety for political power. The 
petitioners, therefore, trusted that the 
laws which excluded them from the legis- 
lature, and the councils of the king, would 
be held inviolate. 

Lord G. Cavendish said, that the petition 
had been got up by the True Blue Club, 
and contended that the public mind, hav- 
ing been inflamed by placards and other 
publications, the petition could not be said 
to represent the sober sentiments of the 
people. 

Mr. Munday said, he had uniformly op- 
posed the Catholic claims from conscienti- 
ous motives, and had not taken any 
part in getting up petitions. For that 
which he had presented, he could, how- 
ever, say, on the best authority, that in 
originating and forwarding it all care had 
been taken to prevent the possibility of its 
character being impeached. A most re- 
spectable committee had been appointed 
to conduct it, and to watch over the sig- 
natures, who interrogated every person 
who desired to affix his name to it, whether 
he knew what he was about to sign? One 
boy of thirteen had by accident signed it, 
but when the circumstance became known 
the signature was withdrawn. 

Mr, Abercromby begged to call the 
attention of the House to one of the pla- 
cards which had been circulated in the 
place whence the petition proceeded. It 
stated, that the Catholics in the Spanish 
Armada brought with them thumb-screws, 
bilboes, and other instruments, for the pur- 
pose of torturing Protestants, and conclud- 
ed by saying—‘“ If you do not wish to 
see the thumb-screws, &c., introduced into 
England, sign the loyal Protestant peti- 
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tion.” Members on his side of the House ; uncharitable.” Was it not shameful, then, 
had been accused ofa desire to depreciate | that such gross misrepresentations should 
the petitions of the people ; but he held, | be made of the opinions of a most respect- 
that petitions which were signed under | able Catholic divine, and of the whole 
such inducements as those contained in | Catholic body? This very Catholic pre- 
the placard were already depreciated in | late had, on another occasion, published a 
value before they came to that House. | pastoral letter enjoining peace and obedi- 
Such appeals were addressed, not to the | ence to the laws, for which he had received 
reason, but to the worst passions of the | the thanks of the lord-lieutenant. Upon 
people. Placards similar to that which | what ground could such a petition as the 
he had read were distributed all over the | present be received as that of the loyal 
country. He considered this to be the | inhabitants of any place—as if those who 
last expiring effort of the monopolists and | signed it were the only loyal inhabitants? 
exclusionists. He would wish that some | The notion was absurd and ridiculous. 
of those gentlemen who were in the habit; Mr. Sykes said, that if hon. gentlemen 
of forming collections, would gather to- | were not acquainted with the inflammatory 
gether the placards now in circulation, in | language held by many persons opposed 
order that the historian might be able to | to the present measure, he could state 
describe the real nature of the arguments | what had occurred in Leicester. A person 
employed by the monopolists and exclu- | had there said, that if the duke of Wel- 
sionists, to induce the people of England | lington endeavoured to pass the measures, 
to support their cause. he hoped he might be assassinated, and if 
Mr. Arkwright expressed his belief, | the king put his hand to the bill he hoped 
founded upon a knowledge of the great | it might be paralysed for ever. 
respectability of the parties with whom the | Mr. Trant said, that if pamphlets or 
petition had originated, that they could placards had been sent to Dover, such as 
not have resorted to any improper means _ those alluded to, it was without his know- 
to procure signatures. ledge; but, although he made that state- 
Mr. H. Grattan said, he had in his pos- | ment, he saw no harm in giving the people 
session some placards containing the most | information of the proper nature of the 
base and stupid assertions. The person | question at issue. The Catholics and 
from whom he procured them stated that | their friends had been most industrious in 
he had received them from the “ Consti- | sending through the country publieations 
tutional Tract Society,” for the purpose of | calculated to promote the success of their 
distribution. In this man’s shop he saw a | own cause. The Protestants had a right 
parcel of placards addressed to the con- | to make similar efforts to defeat their 
stituents of the hon. member for Dover. | views. With respect to the publication 
There was one placard very widely circu- | referred to by the hon. member, he should 
lated, which wasaddressed toall Protestants | say that, whatever the disavowal of Dr. 
and Dissenters. In this were several | Troy, or any other Catholic priest, might 
extracts from the notes to the Rhemish | be, there was no doubt of the fact of the 
translation of the New Testament; which | publication of the Rhemish Testament; 
it was stated had been some years ago re- | and, having cast his eye over it, he could 
published under the sanction of Dr. Troy, | assert that the extract from it contained in 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin. | the placard read by the hon. member for 
Some of the notes published in this placard | Dublin was a fair specimen of the opinion 
were to this effect—That the Protestant | of the Catholics with respect to our Pro- 
church was guilty of schism and heresy, | testant church. When he observed that 
and was on that account damnable; and | the most artful attempts were made to 
that the Protestant religion did not lead | deceive the people of England, with 
to heaven. Now, would the House believe | respect to the Catholic claims, he would 
that this very translation of the Rhemish | himself bear a part of the burthen of dis- 
Testament, first published in 1562, was | abusing the public mind. He, for one, 
decidedly condemned by Dr. Troy, on | would not be put down by the menaces of 
account of the notes of the translators ?| the hon. member for Dublin, or of any 
In a letter which that right rev. divine| other person, or deterred from the per- 
published on the subject of this transla-| formance of his duty in defending the 
tion, he observed—* I think it necessary | rights of the Protestant people. He was 
to reject these notes, as harsh, false, and} sorry to observe attempts made in that 
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‘House to put down the rights and privi- 
leges of the people [‘* No, no”]. He would 
repeat his words; for he had not seen a 
single petition presented to that House 
against the Catholic claims, without at- 
tempts being made, by the friends of the 
Catholics, to impugn the motives of the 
petitioners. But neither he nor those 
who thought with him were to be deterred 
from the performance of their duty, not- 
withstanding the majority against them. 
They were not beaten; and, please God, 
they would fight to the last. 

Sir John Brydges said, he would fear- 
lessly do his duty, whatever might be the 
majority against him. If the measure con- 
templated by ministers should be carried, 
he was satisfied the constitution would be 
totally subverted. With respect to pla- 
cards, he should state his own firm belief 


that all those of a violent and inflamma- 


tory nature were put forward by the hon. 
member for Dublin’s own party. 
Mr. Wallace expressed his surprise, 


‘that an hon. member should state, in the 


face of the House, that there was any 
attempt to undervalue the right of petition- 
ing. At no former time had so many 
petitions been poured in, or such attention 
paid to them, by the House. The charge 
as to the placards had not been met. All 
that was said in answer was, that the sig- 
natures to the petitions were respectable. 
No doubt many of them were those of 
respectable and intelligent men; but 
were the tens and twenty thousands who 
signed all as respectable and as competent 
to decide upon this important question as 
the immense majority of that House, who 
had already so unequivocally expressed 
their opinions by their votes? The ques- 
tion was not, whether the petitioners were 
respectable, but whether the great mass of 
the petitioners—whom some members 
called the people of England—were not 
influenced by undue means, in order to 
get ashow of strength, —intended to inti- 
midate that House and his majesty’s go- 
vernment? He called on any opponent 
of the measures to put his hand on his 
heart, and declare whether he considered 
the majority of the petitioners as compe- 
tent judges of that important subject as 
the majority of that House? He respected 
the right of petition, and he hoped it would 
be the last of our privileges which should 
be restricted; but in what way was it 
applied? To complaints of wrongs, to 
redress of grievances, or corrections of 





mal-administration; but not to abstract 
questions, much less to questions requiring 
close investigation, on which the sense of 
the people was to be collected in that 
House alone, and not sought for in peti- 
tions from alms-houses and charitys chools. 
If this practice of general petitioning on 
all occasions should prevail, it would tend 
to introduce a sort of universal suffrage on 
every public question. 

Mr. Legh Keck said, he would admit 
that the House had passed many a weary 
hour in receiving petitions, but he cer- 
tainly regretted that those documents had 
not been treated in a more constitutional 
manner. He could assure the House 
that their proceedings on this momentous 
question were watched by the public with 
the greatest anxiety. In a Letter to him 
one of his constituents had complained 
that the petitions opposed to the Catholic 
claims were received in that House with 
obloquy. 

Mr. R. Colborne said, he had never 
known more attention paid to petitions. 
At the same time he thought there should 
be no allusions to the manner in which 
they were got up and signed ; for it was 
well known that on both sides, upon 
measures exciting great interest, means 
were resorted to not strictly justifiable. 

Captain Mundy expressed his thanks to 
the hon. member for the spirit of for- 
bearance that he had recommended. He 
had ever opposed Catholic emancipation, 
and should continue todo so. As to the 
change of opinion that had lately taken 
place in the minds of some gentlemen, he 
could not but express his decided disap- 
probation of it. They appeared to have 
turned round at the beck of a finger held 
up by.a single individual. That was a 
weathercock system which he could never 
approve of. 

Mr. Coke presented a petition from an 
enlightened body of clergymen, residing 
in the county of Norfolk, in favour of 
Catholic emancipation. The petition was 
signed by two archdeacons and seventy 
clergymen. It had been very differently 
got up from a petition which had been 
presented as the petition of the clergy of 
Norfolk. He had been requested to state, 
first, that the archdeacon never heard a 
syllable about that petition, until after its 
presentation to the House; and secondly, 
that only one hundred and ten out of the 
three hundred and fifty clergymen of the 
diocess had signed it. So enlightened 




















was the public mind in Norfolk, that he 
had no doubt, if a dissolution of parlia- 
ment were to take place to-morrow, there 
would be one general feeling throughout 
the county, in favour of returning two 
supporters of the Catholic claims. <A 
short time before the last election, his hon. 
colleague, with whom he was not in the 
habit of agreeing on many points, came 
forward in support of Catholic emancipa- 
tion. Some of the former supporters of 
his hon. colleague were so much displeased 
with the vote which he then gave, that 
they threatened to turn him out of his 
seat. The consequence of that threat 
was, that he assured his hon. colleague, 
if any attempt were made to throw him 
out upon that score, he (Mr. Coke) would 
give him every support in his power; and 
he had no doubt that if any opposition had 
been raised to the return of both of them, 
on account of their votes on the Catholic 
question, the county would have enabled 
them to triumph over it. At the county 
meeting, he had told the freeholders what 
his opinions were on that question. He had 
told them, that he had voted for it for five 
and twenty years, and intended to vote for 
it whenever it was brought forward again ; 
and with that declaration in his mouth, 
he offered himself to his constituents. He 
had likewise said, that if his hon. colleague 
were opposed by his own party for the 
change which had taken place in his 
opinions, he and his friends would take 
him by the hand, and’support him against 
any third man whom his party might set 
up. No one, however, was set up against 
them. Could there be any doubt, after 
that, as to the opinion entertained on this 
question by the county of Norfolk? He 
declared before God, that he believed the 
county of Norfolk to,be nearly unanimous 
on this question. Certain he was, in 
spite of the petitions which had been 
recently got up in that county, that all 
the intelligent inhabitants of it were de- 
cidedly in favour of abolishing all civil 
distinctions, among all classes of his 
majesty’s subjects. 

Mr. £. Wodehouse concurred most 
cordially in the prayer of the petition, but 
could not flatter himself that the feeling 
in favour of Catholic emancipation was 
so unanimous as his hon. colleague sup- 

osed. 

Sir R. Heron congratulated the county 
of Norfolk on possessing a clergy so liberal 
as to desire to impart to those who differed 
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from them in religious opinions the full 
benefit of the constitution, 

Mr. Jephson, in presenting a petition 
from Mallow in favour of the Catholic 
claims, said, that knowing how irksome it 
was to hear these by-discussions on the 
principle of a measure which had been, 
and would be, so fully discussed: in a 
few days, he would not say any thing on 
the general question of Catholic eman- 
cipation; but he would, with the leave of 
the House, express his regret, that the 
bill for the relief of the Catholics had been 
so worded as to leave undecided a question 
of very great importance, and which must 
now be brought hereafter before the House; 
he meant the return of Mr. O’Connell. 
Had that gentleman been admitted under 
the new bill, it would have been a most 
popular measure in Ireland. This was a 
solitary case, which it was not worth 
while to have omitted. He also begged 
to call the right hon. gentleman’s attention 
to that part of the bill which referred to the 
Universities. He found that Oxford was 
still to retain those regulations which 
prevented a Catholic from residence, even 
for general education. Cambridge, on 
the contrary, had broken through those 
restrictions ; there, he believed, a Catholic 
could remain, at least for a time. He 
thought this course was against all true 
policy. Their object ought to be to unite 
the youth of both countries in one common 
education. The Irish were accused of 
bigotry. How could. it be otherwise, 
while they had been thus excluded from 
society, both in Ireland and this country. 
Bounties were out of fashion ; but instead 
of preventing an Irish gentleman from 
sending his son to Oxford, he would rather 
say, give a bounty to him to do so. 

Admiral Harvey said, he had seven 
petitions to present from Essex against 
any further concession to the Roman 
Catholics. He had just returned from the 
assizes, and had had an opportunity of 
learning the opinion entertained on the 
subject under discussion, by the most re- 
spectable inhabitants of the county of Essex. 
He could assure the House that, with few 
exceptions, the inhabitants of the county 
were decidedly opposed to the bill now in 
progress, and conceived the proposed con- 
cessions extremely dangerous to the 
Established Church. The gentlemen of 
the county were equally decided in their 
opinion, as to the conduct of the right 








hon. Secretary, who had departed from that 
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line of proceeding on this subject, which 
was sO congenial to the feelings of the 
country, and which he had so consistently 
supported for many years. The county 
felt at a loss to conceive, upon what 
principles of accommodation or conveni- 
ence, the right hon. gentleman could con- 
sent to belong io a government, which 
had advised his majesty to assent to the 
admission of Catholics to the legislature. 

Mr. Lennard denied, that the feeling of 
the county of Essex was strongly opposed 
to Catholic emancipation. He regretted 
that the assertion had been made in the 
absence of the other member for Essex; 
who would have been able satisfactorily to 
refute it. No exertion had been spared to 
get up anti-Catholic petitions. Circulars 
had been sent into every parish, calling 
on the churchwardens, as they loved their 
king and country, to petition parliament 
and the king against the measure now 
before the House. He was not surprised, 
therefore, at the number of petitions which 
had been presented. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS ACCUSED “OF 
Larceny.] Mr. £. Davenport, in moving 


for leave to bring in a bill to extend the 


power of summary conviction in certain 
cases of Juvenile Offenders accused of 
Petty Larceny, observed, that when Gaols 
and houses of Correction were first estab- 
lished, it was under very different circum- 
stances from those which now existed. 
Persons were sent there not only for purposes 
of punishment, but of correction and amend- 
ment. Now, it was notorious, that from 
the crowded state of our prisons, and the 
indiscriminate mingling together of offen- 
ders of different ages and various degrees 
of criminality, results directly the reverse 
of those originally contemplated took place. 
The ill effects of the present system were 
peculiarly apparent in cases of juvenile 
offenders. Every gaoler whom he had 
consulted was decidedly of opinion, that 
when boys were sent to prison they were 
initiated in every sort of vice so rapidly, 
as generally to render their condition 
irretrievable. This was the natural con- 
sequence of their being allowed to mix 
with hardened offenders. His object in 
moving for leave to bring in the proposed 
bill was to prevent this evil. He wished 
to dispense with the intervention of juries, 
in the trial of youthful offenders, wherever 
it could be done. But, in cases where a 
jury was necessary, he would prefer taking 
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bail for the appearance of the accused 
party, to committing him to a house of 
Correction. Another feature of his mea- 
sure consisted in the substitution of trials 
at petit sessions, under certain restrictions, 
in lieu of trials at quarter sessions. He 
recommended that two or more magis- 
trates should be empowered to take cogni- 
zance of the cases of persons under a 
certain age, say sixteen, who were charged 
with petty larcenies. The magistrates 
should have a limited power to punish 
and dispose of such offenders on convic- 
tion. Many gentlemen had great confi- 
dence in the efficacy of the lash, and 
brutal natures might require brutal treat- 
ment ; but how far such a punishment was 
applicable to juvenile convicts, more par- 
ticularly in cases of a first offence, he did 
not know. The right hon. Secretary in 
some of his salutary acts for the improve- 
ment of the criminal law, had recognized 
the principle now contended for : in cases 
of assault, trespass, and other minor 
offences, the right hon. Secretary had 
substituted summary convictions for more 
regular trials. He recommended that the 
principle should be extended to the cases 
of persons of tender age accused of petty 
larceny. In doing so, he had not the 
slightest wish to increase the power at 
present possessed by the magistracy, ex- 
cept for mild and useful purposes. His 
wish was, to substitute short, cheap, and 
effectual, punishment for tedious,ex pensive, 
and inefficient penalties. If they com- 
pared the present state of the criminal 
lists, in the part of the country to which 
he belonged, with their state twenty or 
thirty years ago, and considered the 
relative condition of the people now and 
then, they would be at no loss to attribute 
the increase of crime to the concomitant 
increase of poverty. It appeared to him, 
that it was not only just, but wise in a 
legislature to proportion the punishment 
as well to the degree of temptation as to 
the extent of criminality. Nothing could 
be fairer than to graduate the scale of 
punishment according to the tender years 
of the offenders. The hon. member 
concluded by moving for leave to bring in 
the bill. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he would not 
oppose the motion; at the same time, he 
considered the measure to be one sur- 
rounded with great difficulties, to get rid 
of which required serious deliberation. It 
was impossible to deny that great evil re- 
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sulted from the committal of young persons 
to prison to abide their trial. At the same 
time, he thought the power of summary 
conviction, in cases alluded to by the hon. 
member, who had rather laxly specified the 
age of the parties and the nature of the 
offences to be dealt with, required great 
caution in the arrangement of the details, 
even if the propriety of the principle and 
its applicability in this instance were ad- 
mitted. He himself had had under his 
consideration for some time, and intended 
to bring forward, if matters of greater im- 
portance had not interposed to prevent 
him, a measure for the regulation, quali- 
fication, and jurisdiction, of magistrates ; 
and also with respect to the management 
and holding of petty sessions. He cer- 
tainly thought the hon. member’s propo- 
sition would come forward under more 
favourable circumstances, if the measure 
which he had had in comtemplation, rela- 
tive to the jurisdiction of county magis- 
trates, had been first carried into effect. 
He acquiesced in the introduction of the 
present bill, without pledging himself to 
any opinion in its favour. It should re- 
ceive his best consideration; but he feared 
there were more difficulties in the way of 
the adoption of the plan than the hon. 
member appeared to be aware of. 

Mr. Lockhart said, he wished to en- 
courage the continuance of the use of 
juries, and, in the cases contemplated by 
the proposed bill, he would have a jury 
ready in attendance, so that any person ac- 
cused might have the benefit of that mode 
of trial, should they desire it. 

Sir 7. Baring agreed to the principle of 
the bill, but would wait for its being printed 
before he pronounced an opinion on the 
details. 

Mr. Secretary Peel, as an additional 
objection to the measure, alluded to the 
possibility of persons of tender age being 
stimulated to commit offences by indi- 
Viduals of greater experience, if it were 
determined that youthful criminals should, 
in all cases, be more favourably dealt with 
than others. He therefore objected to the 
principle of fixing a certain age to which, 
without reference to other circumstances, 
the bill should apply. He would take 
occasion to mention, with reference to the 
police of the metropolis, that his attention 
had been given to the subject during the 
entire of the last summer, and that he had 
prepared a bill, founded on the report of 
the committee, which circumstances al- 
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ready alluded to had prevented him from 
submitting to the attention of the House. 
Sir 7. Fremantle observed, that there 
was already a severe provision with respect 
to offenders in the second instance, and it 
would be unwise to render guilty persons 
in adult age subject to the penalties inci- 
dent by law to a second offence, because 
they had been found guilty in early life. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Subjects for Dissection. 


Ayatomy—Svusjects For Dissrc- 
TI0oN.]| Mr. Warburton entreated the 
House to bear with him while he called its 
attention to a subject which, from recent oc- 
currences, he considered of the utmost im- 
portance. He meant the supply of Subjects 
for Anatomical Dissection. He hoped the 
report of the committee appointed last year 
had satisfied the members of that House that 
the evils complained of, arising from the 
present state of the law upon the subject, 
were not wholly imaginary. The first point 
which the committee had thought it neces- 
sary to establish by evidence was, that 
there was an actual necessity, if the science 
of anatomy was to be pursued, that a mo- 
derate number of subjects for dissection 
should be supplied. It had been urged 
by correspondents in some of the public 
papers, that the practice of dissecting for 
anatomical purposes was quite unnecessary, 
and ought to be abandoned. He confessed 
that he very much doubted the sincerity of 
the individuals who put forth such state- 
ments to the world; for he would ask 
them, if they were attacked by severe ill- 
ness, whether they would not immediately 
seek the advice of those very physicians 
who had obtained their skill, and conse- 
quent eminence, from that identical prac 
tice which they professed to consider un- 
necessary. The committee reported, as the 
result of their inquiries, that, as the law 
now stood, the science of anatomy must 
rapidly sink into decay; as the difficulty 
of obtaining subjects was so great, that the 
students were themselves obliged to have 
recourse to the practice of exhumation, in 
order to attain such a knowledge of ana- 
tomy as was necessary to render them ca- 
pable of practising on the human frame. 
Independently of this, if some alteration 
were not made in the law, the trade in 
human bodies, which it appeared led to the 
commission of so many other crimes, could 
never be effectually put an end to, In the 
bill which he had the honour of submitting 
to the House, he did not intend to impose 
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any penalties or prohibitions: his wish was, 
that legality should be given, in certain 
cases, to practical anatomy. He proposed, 
therefore, that anatomy should be con- 
sidered lawful, if practised either in those 
cities or towns which have universities or 
corporations having the power of confer- 
ring medical preferment or degrees, or in 
those cities or towns which have hospitals 
established for the reception of not less 
than fifty patients at a time. This would 
extend the practice of dissection to many 
of those larger towns, where every means 
was afforded for studying with advantage. 
In those places proper persons should be 
allowed to praetise and to teach, and by 
that means many important advantages 
he thought might be gained.—The greatest 
difficulty which arose in the consideration 
of the matter, was the source from whence 
the supply of subjects which would be re- 
quired by the teachers of anatomy should 
be derived. The committee had made 
Many inquiries as to the practice in foreign 
countries, and the measures which he now 
proposed to introduce would, in its nature, 
be nearly allied to the practice which had, 
for some time, existed at. Paris. If no 
supply was to be derived by legal or author- 
ized means—and he was convinced that 
every one would say that no necessity 
could warrant a violation of the sanctity of 
the toml—recourse must be had to the 
public institutions; and if they would not 
afford a supply, the practice of dissection 
must be put an end to altogether, or re- 
main in the same state that it did now. 
What he would recommend, therefore, was 
this: that it should be lawful for the over- 
seers and managers of the poor-houses or 
work-houses, for the governors of prisons 
and of hospitals, to give up to any physician 
who may be a teacher of anatomy, for the 
purposes of dissection, the bodies of those 
persons who might not be claimed within 
a specified time by any friend or relative. 
He was fully aware, in recommending such 
a measure, of all the objections which 
might, and probably would, be made 
against it. It might be said, that such a 
course would give rise to many unpleasant 
circumstances, and that much unfairness 
might be practised in the disposition of 
bodies, which, if proper notice were given, 
might probably be claimed. But he would 
ask those who objected to the measure, 
from what other sources than the public 
institutions could subjects be obtained ? 
He begged those who were most interested 
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in the subject, namely, the poor and mid- 
dle classes, to remember how deeply they 
were indebted to the faculty for the uniform 
attention and kindness they received from 
the members of it, and not to allow them- 
selves, upon the ground of any erroneous 
feeling, to raise objections to a measure 
which, in the end, must prove beneficial 
to them. Let them consider what had so 
lately occurred in the city of Edinburgh, 
and let them attribute it to what he attri- 
buted it—the intense degree in which the 
inhabitants had allowed themselves to be 
run away with by their feelings. The idea 
that the rites of the tomb were denied to 
any of our fellow-creatures was naturally 
repulsive to their feelings; and he there- 
fore proposed, in the bill which he now 
laid before the House, that, after the pur- 
poses of dissection had been completed, 
the remains should be interred, according 
to the custom of the country in which the 
person had expired. He felt assured, 
from. calculations which he had made, 
and which some men eminent in their pro- 
fession had sanctioned, that the supply 
thus created would be more than adequate 
to the exigencies of the profession ; and he 
was happy in contemplating, that if his 
project was adopted, it would be the means 
of exonerating hereafter a beneficent and 
humane profession from the possibility of 
being implicated in the charge of being 
confederates with either resurrection-men, 
or a class of villains whose atrocities had 
so very recently been brought to light. 
The hon. member concluded by moving, 
for leave to bring in a bill “ to legalize and 
regulate the supply of Subjects for Ana- 
tomy.” 

Mr. Leycester, in rising to second the 
motion, observed, that the practice of ex- 
humation, which had been resorted to, in 
order to keep up the supply of subjects 
for anatomical purposes, was alike insult- 
ing to the dead and offensive to the living, 
and the means of raising up a crew of 
the worst and most abandoned characters. 
But, bad as that practice was, it could not 
be prevented, unless a substitute were 
found, and that substitute could alone be 
found in the public institutions. It could 
not be denied that the study of anatomy 
was absolutely necessary to the public 
good. It was the lamp of science which 
illumined the path to skill; it showed the 
when, the where, and the how; it gave 
firmness of nerve and dexterity in opera- 
tion; it shortened the suffering under the 
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knife; it triumphed over disease, and 
robbed death of its prey. Exhumation, 
therefore, in his opinion, could not be pre- 
vented, unless a substitute were found. 
That substitute had happily been disco- 
vered, and was set forth in the bill proposed 
by his hon. friend. It was the mode 
adopted in foreign countries where exhu- 
mation was unheard of—it was a mode 
which could not be offensive to the living, 
since the subjects operated upon would be 
those who had no friends to claim their 
remains; and it was a mode which could 
not be insulting to the dead, since all that 
remained after dissection would meet with 
a decent and Christian burial. It would, 
indeed, be a melancholy satisfaction to 
those whose last moments received conso- 
lation from the public charities, to know 
that they would be able after death, in 
some measure, to repay the debt they 
owed to those who administered comfort 
to them during the last stage of their ex- 
istence. He hoped, therefore, that the 
House would accede to the proposition, as 
a measure which would ultimately lead to 
good. 
Mr. Hyde Villiers was satisfied, that the 
plan of his:hon. friend had originated in 
the most humane feelings. The great ob- 
ject which would be obtained in the first 
instance, was the repression of crime, by 
depriving it of a ready market for the pro- 
duce of its abhorred industry. It would 
tend also to rescue humanity from the dis- 
grace entailed on it by the practice of what 
at present appeared indispensable, and re- 
deem an honourable profession from the 
obloquy in which it had so unjustly parti- 
cipated. This had been well styled a 
measure of charity; for it was the poor 
who would reap the great benefit of it. 
The Lord-Advocate said, he was friendly 
to the proposition of the hon. member, for 
it was admittedon all hands, that dissec- 
tion was necessary to the perfection of 
medical science, and it was evident that 
without subjects there could be no dissec- 
tion. - By the law, as it at present stood, 
anatomy could not be prosecuted without 
its professors being compelled to have in- 
tercourse with the most depraved charac- 
ters, and oftentimes not without being 
liable to the suspicion of being accessories 
to the most atrocious acts. The expedi- 
ency of a measure like that of the hon. 
member was evident, then, not only as an 
act of justice to the members of an honour- 
able profession, but also as the safety of 
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life was materially involved in it’ He had 
been engaged for some months ‘past, in an 
anxious and minute inquiry into the mode 
of supply of subjects, to which the anato- 
mical schools with which he was best ac- 
quainted were compelled to have recourse. 
The result of his inquiry was, his convic- 
tion, that the present high price of sub- 
jects—a price consequent, in a great 
degree, upon the existing law—was the 
origin of all the evils that had arisen from 
the practice of procuring dead bodies for 
dissection. He was also convinced, that 
unless some means were devised for check- 
ing those evils, they would not only con- 
tinue to exist, but would extend more and 
more. He trusted, that the atrocities that 
had lately taken place in his native coun- 
try, would have the effect of hastening 
some attempt to remedy the existing evil ; 
for, until some such attempt was made, no 
man could say that there would be no re- 
newal of those atrocities. The inquiry in 
which he had been lately engaged, showed 
how easy it was to elude the heavy penalty 
of the law for murders, with a view to ob- 
tain the present high price of subjects for 
dissection; for it was impossible, as it 
appeared on that inquiry, to discover by 
the appearance of such subjects that they 
had been murdered, rendering it impossible, 
therefore, to obtain from professional in- 
vestigation the evidence of the crime which 
the law demanded, as necessary to the de- 
tection and conviction of the murderer. 
The bodies of those who had been mur- 
dered, on the occasion which led to the 
inquiry in which he had been engaged, 
afforded no indication of murder, and 
therefore no means of detecting the mur- 
derer. Neither did the character of those 
who usually supplied subjects afford any 
security against a renewal of the late atro- 
cities; for it appeared, in the evidence 
furnished by the report of the committee 
of that House, that the majority of those 
who trafficked in dead bodies were capable 
of any crime; that upon their atrocities 
there was no check but the fear of the law. 
Sir Astley Cooper, among other competent 
witnesses, had said, that, but for the fear 
of detection, he was convinced his own 
body would not be safe from the hands of 
those who usually supplied the medical 
schools of the metropolis with subjects. 
Under these facts, he must think, that 
some measure for securing the necessary 
supply of dead bodies for the purposes of 
medical science should be brought forward 
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with the least possible delay; and he was 
disposed to support the intended measure 
of the hon. member for Bridport. He con- 
sidered it to be freer from objections, than 
any proposition he had heard of. Its ten- 
dency was entirely permissive; for by it 
the governors and managers of hospitals 
would not be compelled to dispose of the 
unclaimed bodies of the poor, but only 
permitted to do so, under certain wise 
regulations. No measure appeared to him 
so unobjectionable, as giving permission to 
the managers of hospitals to devote the 
bodies of such persons as had no relations 
to claim them, to the purposes of anatomy ; 
for in that case no feelings could be out- 
raged. It was objected by some, that the 
fear of being dissected, in the event of 
death, might prevent the poor from avail- 
ing themselves of the advantages of an 
hospital ; but the report of last year showed 
that that objection had no force. The poor 
went into the hospitals with the hope of 
being cured, and were regardless of the 
fate of their bodies after death. 

Mr. Lockhart hoped, that care would be 
taken to ensure a due regard to public 
feeling, in the mode of transmitting bodies 
for dissection. He also thought it would 
be advisable to have the constitutional 
security against unfair death of a coroner’s 
warrant, for every body handed over to 
the professors of anatomy. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he considered 
that nothing would be more useless than 
for him to waste the time of the House in 
discussing the importance of anatomy. 
The necessity of anatomy to medical 
science had been admitted on ail hands; 
and if its existence were necessary, it would 
follow that a supply of subjects was also 
necessary. The question, then, for the 
House to consider was, the mode of obtain- 
ing that supply. By the present law, the 
teachers of anatomy were compelled to 
resort to illegal means of procuring dead 
bodies, and to associate with those who 
committed the most egregious violations of 
decency, and were too often capable of 
any atrocity. That such was the fact, the 
answers to the questions contained in the 
report of the Committee on Anatomy must 
carry conviction to the mind of every hon. 
member. One of the witnesses who was 
much engaged in the supply of subjects 
for the London schools, stated, that he had, 
in one year, himself supplied three hundred 
and five adults, furty-four children, and 
forty-three infants; in another year three 
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hundred and twelve subjects; in the next 
year two hundred and thirty-four ; and in 
the following summer, two hundred and 
forty-four subjects. He stated also that 
he was paid at the rate of four guineas 
each for the adults, and that he sold the 
children at so much per inch. This in 
itself showed the great demand that existed 
for dead bodies, and the great tempta- 
tion that was held out for furnishing the 
necessary supply. But, if proof were 
necessary on this point, and that some- 
thing ought to be done by the legislature, 
the atrocities that had come to light within 
the last six months, afforded more than 
sufficient. It was absolutely necessary 
that something should be done to check 
the evil, were it only out of regard to those 
feelings which they all held in the highest 
respect ; and no proposition with that view 
appeared to him so unobjectionable in 
principle, and so likely to be beneficial in 
practice, as that just submitted to the 
House by the hon. member for Bridport. 
He thought however, that the bill should 
contain a clause, by which it would be 
obligatory on parties demanding subjects, 
not only to give their names, but to pre- 
vent professional jealousy, that they should 
be licensed teachers of anatomy. Such a 
clause, he thought, would add to the bene- 
ficial effects of the hon. member’s measure. 
It could not be objected to the measure, 
that it would render the bodies of the poor 
more liable to dissection than those of the 
rich; for, in consequence of the present 
practice, the bodies of the poor were more 
readily acquired. It could not, therefore, 
be charged as an objection to the bill, that 
it would render the poor who died more 
liable to be dissected than the rich. Be- 
sides, the poor themselves would be the 
parties most benefited by the measure; for 
the rich possessed the means of obtaining 
professional efficiency far beyond those 
within the reach of the poorer classes ; 
upon whom, therefore, all improvements in 
medical science must have a more direct 
effect. He would give his support to the 
bill; which, he trusted, would contain provi- 
sions which, while they promoted medical 
science, would effectually prevent a re- 
newal of those atrocities by which public 
feeling had been lately outraged. 

Mr. Warburton said, he should be most 
happy to avail himself of every suggestion 
likely to secure the object they all had in 
view. He therefore should adopt the re- 
commendation of the right hon, Secretary 
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as to the security of having the names of, 
and a notice from, the medical gentlemen 
to whom dead bodies would be made over. 
He could not, however, see the expediency 
of requiring a coroner’s warrant with each 
body; unless, indeed, it was intended to 
include within the operation of the bill the 
bodies of those who had come to an un- 
timely death, or had committed suicide. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Growrtu or Tozpacco 1n IRELAND. ] 
Mr. G. Dawson moved for going into a 
committee on the laws regulating the 
Growth of Tobacco in Ireland. His object, 
he said, was to bring in a bill to assimilate 
the laws in England and Ireland, with re- 
spect to the manufacture of Tobacco of 
domestic growth. By the present law all 
Tobacco of Irish growth was prohibited 
from being employed in the manufacture 
of snuff, &c., though no less than seven 
hundred hogsheads had been, during the 
last year, smuggled into this country, to 
the great injury of the revenue. 

Mr. Whitmore thought the subject of a 
reduction of prohibitive duties on the 
domestic growth of tobacco well worthy of 
the attention of the House and the govern- 
ment; the rather, as the home cultivation 
of that commodity was every day extending 
and no valid objections to encouraging 
it could be found on the comparative in- 
feriority of an article, the growth of which 
was yet in its infancy. 

Mr. C. Grant said, he would not object 
to the House going into the committee ; 
but he should take another opportunity of 
calling its attention to the expediency of 
considering all the prohibitive duties on do- 
mestic tobacco, with a view to their reduc- 
tion. He would merely observe, that the ori- 
ginal cause of those prohibitive duties no 
longer existed ; for they were enacted, in 
order to encourage the cultivation of to- 
bacco in Virginia and Maryland, then, but 
no longer, British coior'«:, He thought 
mature deliberation necessary, before the 
House agreed to prohibit the growth of Irish 
tobacco, by means of the present enormous 
duties on that article. He was aware that 
those duties were defended on the ground 
of the great revenue they afforded; but he 
submitted it to the House, whether the 
enormous rate of those duties—not less 
than from one thousand to one thousand 
two hundred per cent—did not tend to 

ncourage smuggling. 
Mr, Jephson conceived, that the opera- 
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tion of the proposed bill would be injurious 
to Ireland ; where the cultivation of tobacco 
would be highly advantageous to the agri- 
cultural interests. 

Mr. Dickinson said, he had been in- 
structed by some members of the agricul- 
tural society to state, that the cultivation 
of tobacco might be carried on with great 
advantage to the agriculturist in parts of 
the west of England, where the soil and 
the climate were well adapted for its 
growth. 

Mr. Dawson said, he would give every 
consideration to the suggestions which had 
been made on this subject, without pledg- 
ing himself unequivocally to adopt them. 
The object of the present bill was simply 
to assimilate the law between the two 
countries, to prevent smuggling, and to 
protect the revenue. To such a bill he 
conceived there could be no objection, 
and hereafter the whole subject respecting 
the cultivation of tobacco could be taken 
into consideration. 

The House then went into a committee ; 
and, on the motion of Mr. Dawson, it was 
resolved, that it is expedient to assimilate 
the laws in Great Britain and Ireland re- 
lating to the growth of tobacco. The House 
having resumed, the resolution was report- 
ed to the House and agreed to, and leave 
was given to bring in a bill founded upon 
it. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, March 13. 


Roman Carnortic Craims — Pett 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.] The Duke 
of Devonshire said, he had two petitions 
to present to their lordships, praying for 
the removal of all Civil Disabilities on ac- 
count of Religious Opinions. The first 
came from the mayor and burgesses of the 
borough of Derby, and was agreed to with 
only two dissentient voices. The other 
was signed by the magistrates, bankers, 
manufacturers, and other inhabitants of 
Derby. The noble duke said, he wished 
to abstain from making any observations 
on the manner in which signatures had 
been obtained for a petition against con- 
cession to the Catholics, which came 
from Derby, because, in his opinion, 
such discussions could be productive of 
no public good, and because he felt per- 
sonally much respect for the private cha- 
racter of many persons who had signed 
that petition, The petition which he now 
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had the honour to present, he could con- 
fidently state, was signed by a large pro- 
portion of the most respectable and intel- 
ligent inhabitants of Derby. The senti- 
ments which the petition expressed re- 
quired no aid to give effect to them, be- 
cause they were founded on justice and 
truth. He entirely agreed with the peti- 
tioners, and ardently hoped that their opi- 
nion would be adopted by their lordships, 
and that at last there would bea cessation 
of religious strife arising out of civil dis- 
abilities. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, that 
having, on former occasions, given notice 
of the day on which he intended to pre- 
sent to their lordships the petition from 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, he had 
requested a noble friend of his to give 
notice of his intention to present a similar 
one that night. He now rose for the pur- 
pose of calling their lordships’ attention to 
the petition of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, certainly not for the first, but he 
hoped, from all he saw, it would be for 
the lasttime. He could not, when he con- 
sidered the great names of the persons 
who had been honoured,onformer occasions, 
with the trust with which he was now 
charged, both in their lordships’ and in 
the other House of parliament—persons 
whose services, either by death or from loss 
of health, were now no longer part of the 
public property— when he considered 
those illustrious names, he could not but 
feel that it was greatly owing to the ex- 
ertion of their talent, while at the same 
time he felt it to be part of his own 
good fortune, that he was in possession 
of that trust at present, under auspices 
far more favourable than at any former 
period when the same petition had been 
presented to parliament. He also consi- 
dered it as part of his good fortune, that 
he had been able to state, in presenting 
these petitions, what was well known to 
their lordships, and which every account 
from Ireland would testify, that that great 
body of his majesty’s subjects, who were 
represented by the twenty or thirty thou- 
sand names appended to the petition which 
he held in his hand, were in that state of 
perfect tranquillity and obedience to the 
laws which rendered them fit to receive the 
bounty and the liberality of parliament; 
and that even that Association, of which 
their lordships had heard so much on 
different occasions, the merits and deme- 
tits of which he did not now mean to 
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consider—that that Association, which he 
must say, though it was not to be consi- 
dered the lawful progeny, had yet been 
the- natural offspring of exclusive laws, in 
ready obedience to, and in anticipation of, 
the wishes of parliament, stood dissolved, 
and the whole of that body of people, re- 
presented by the signatures to the petition 
which he held in his hand, were now in 
that state, in which it was becoming for 
them to receive, and for parliament to 
give, that bounty which was about to be 
granted to the Roman Catholics. . In 
calling the attention of their lordships 
to the petition of that people—he hoped, 
as he had stated before, for the last time— 
it might not be improper to observe, that 
from the time in which they had first ap- 
peared in the character of petitioners at 
their lordships’ bar, being nearly thirty 
years ago, a very material change had 
taken place in their situation. In the first 
place, during those thirty years, and under 
the operation of exclusive laws, the num- 
ber of the Roman Catholics in Ireland 
had been increased to the extent of 
more than two millions. But the in- 
crease of the Catholics had not been con- 
fined to number. He was not to be 
told that it was possible that a popula- 
tion might so increase in number, as to be 
entitled, in that respect, to more considera- 
tion from their lordships’ House, and yet, 
that that increase was not of a nature to 
qualify the people to take a share in the 
administration of the affairs of the country. 
So far different was the case, with respect 
to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, that 
he could prove to their lordships, that, in 
proportion as their numbers had increased, 
so also had their education increased, so 
also had their wealth increased, and so 
also had the people increased in those 
qualities which entitled them to become, 
with advantage to themselves and to the 
rest of the community, partakers of the 
benefits of a free constitution. He had 
stated the increase of the numbers in that 
body. With respect to the increase of 
wealth, it was undoubtedly difficult to 
arrive at any very precise calculation, but 
he knew that many of their lordships would 
confirm what he stated, when he assured 
the House, that there was no solicitor in 
Ireland, conversant with the state of land- 
ed property in that country, who would 
not tell their lordships, that in every 
county of Ireland, but more especially in 





the southern counties of that country, a 























very large proportion of the smaller landed 
property, when it came to be sold, had 
fallen to the share of Catholics. With 
respect to monied property, it might be 
well for their lordships to be informed, 
as a test of the extent to which the Catho- 
lics had increased in that respect, that 
about thirty years ago, there were not more 
than ten Catholics who held stock to the 
amount of 2,000/., while at present, there 
were upwards of eighty who held to that 
amount. Taking that as a general tes! 
of the increase of the Catholics of Iveland 
in monied property, it would appear that 
that increase was eight-fold within the 
period of thirty years. With respect to 
education, a most remarkable increase had 
taken place in the course of the last twen- 
ty or thirty years. In 1811, there were 
in the course of education at schools, 
children, for whose education their parents 
paid, to the number of fifty-five thousand 
Protestants, and one hundred and forty- 
five thousand Catholics; and in 1824, 
eighty-one thousand and sixty Protestants 
and three hundred and nineteen thousand 
two hundred and eighty-eight Catholics. 
So that the proportion of the Catholic 
children to the Protestant who were edu- 
cating in 1811, was as two and a half to 
one, and in 1824, as four to one. It ap- 
peared by the-report of the commissioners, 
that in 1824, the total number of children 
educated at schools of this description 
(taking into the account not only those 
children whose parents paid for their edu- 
cation, but also those who were educated 
gratuitously) was one hundred and forty- 
two thousand one hundred and sixty- 
eight Protestants, and four hundred and 
twenty-one thousand and twenty-three 
Roman Catholics. These accounts were 
taken from the report of the commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the state of edu- 
cation in Ireland, and they went to make 
out the position, which he ventured to lay 
before their lordships; namely, that in 
proportion, and more than in proportion, 
as the number of the Roman Catholics had 
increased, their education had increased 
also. But he was unwilling to stop at that 
point, in describing what was the condi- 
tion of that body of people in Ireland. 
He had the great satisfaction to state, that 
that population was not only in a state, at 
the present moment, of tranquillity, obe- 
dience and attachment to the laws, but 
that it was, in point of morality, such as 
to justify a comparison with the population 
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of any state of Europe. - It might, perhaps, 
surprise their lordships to be. informed, 
that, as compared with the population of 
England, there was a less proportion of 
crime in Ireland, to a degree which their 
lordships would find upon inquiry quite 
extraordinary. Though long aware that 
there existed in Ireland less proportion of 
crime as compared with England, yet, on 
a particular inquiry, which he had lately 
been induced to make, that fact exhibited: 
itself to a degree infinitely beyond what 
he could have expected, and which would 
afford the greatest satisfaction to their 
lordships.. He would state the result of 
the inquiry he had made, only. premising, 
that their lordships were in possession of 
documents which would bear him out in 
his statement. He must, however, state, 
that he was only able to procure official 
returns from twenty-five counties in Ire- 
land, though he was in possession of the 
same public documents with respect to 
every county in England. But, including 
in the calculation those counties in Ireland 
which were most disturbed, and where the 
Roman Catholic religion most prevailed, 
and comparing their population with the 
population known to exist in England, he 
found, that the number of the criminal 
indictments in Ireland last year were only 
three thousand and twenty-seven, in a 
population of four million six hundred and 
seventy-six thousand; making less than 
one criminal indictment among one thou- 
sand five hundred persons. Comparing 
that with the amount of persons criminally 
charged in England during the same year, 
it appeared, that there were sixteen thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty-four criminal 
indictments, in a population of twelve 
million two hundred and eighteen theu- 
sand five hundred, being in the proportion 
of one criminal indictment among every 
seven hundred and fifty persons; while 
in Ireland there was only one among one 
thousand five hundred. He felt the more 
satisfaction in stating this, because he was 
aware that there were some persons in this 
country whose imaginations might have 
been led to conceive that in those coun- 
tries of Europe where Roman Catholics 
were admitted to the privileges of the 
constitution, nothing but persecution and 
bloodshed prevailed, and they might, 
therefore, suppose that the same persons 
would act, in unfortunate and priest-ridden 
Ireland, nothing but a scene of perpetual 





lawlessness, vice, and crime. So far from 
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such being really the case, Ireland, as he 
had stated, exhibited at present compara- 
tively a much more favourable condition 
than England, with respect to the general 
state of morality ; and he was justified in 
stating, that if their lordships had before 
them a comparative statement of the 
amount of convictions in the two countries, 
they would find it still more favourable as 
respected Ireland.—Having stated these 
circumstances, he wasunwilling to trespass 
further on their lordships’ attention than 
to state, that the question which their 
lordships would shortly be called upon to 
consider was, how far this class, powerful 
in numbers, in wealth, and in intelligence, 
should be left separated and detached 
from the great mass of the public, accu- 
mulating by itself for the attainment of 
itsown purposes, or whether it should be 
inseparably linked and embodied with the 
interest of the state, to communicate to it, 


and receive from it, that life and spirit | 
which gave strength and harmony to all 


parts of the constitution. He was told, 
indeed, that to the attainment of that great 
object, there existed an obstacle in the 
supposed opinion of the people of this 
country. If it was meant by that, that 
there might be existing in the mind of 
the multitude of this country, impressions 
conceived, or, more correctly speaking, 
impressions received from others, as to the 
possible danger of admitting the Catholics 
to a participation of the benefits of the 
constitution, it would be great want of 
candour in him if he did not admit, that 
there might be such impressions. But 
when he made that admission, he wished 
it to be recollected, that he made it with 
respect toa class of persons, of whom, 
however respectable in their own calling 
and situation, it was no disrespect to say, 
that, from the particular situation in which 
they were placed, they could not form a 
competent judgment on the question; and 
he must confess, that he did think it some- 
what extraordinary, that when this de- 
scription of persons addressed their lord- 
ships on points coming within the range 
of their own immediate observations and 
perceptions—when they presumed to give 
opinions with respect to the state of the 
representation in their own districts, and 
of the pressure of particular burthens and 
taxes—when they complained of the local 
administration of justice—all of which 
were questions upon which they were as 


competent to judge as perhaps most other 
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men, their opinions were then not to be 
made that great account of; but the mo- 
ment they came to their lordships, to un- 
fold and expound for them the page of 
history, and to communicate the result of 
their accurate observations, as to the effect 
of religious feeling on civil policy in other 
countries, then they were to be held a 
tribunal without appeal, and their lordships 
were to be invited to lay aside that know- 
ledge which they possessed—to reject 
from their table the petitions of all the 
learned classes of the community—of all 
those, without exception, who were com- 
petent from their knowledge, their studies, 
their observations, and their experience, to 
form a judgment on the question, and to 
apply to a supposed numerical majority 
in the country before they proceeded to 
legislate. That numerical majority, he 
would confidently predict, in the exercise 
of that good sense which belonged to every 
class of Englishmen, as soon as they ap- 
proached the subject practically—when 
they saw that exclusive laws were a real 


‘defect, by comparison with the liberal sys- 


tems of government which were to be wit- 


: nessed in other countries—when they were 


able, after the panic with which they were 
now seized had subsided, to look narrowly 
into those spectres which now flitted be- 
fore their eyes, and to take their shape, 
and reason upon their substance—that 
numerical majority would be found re- 
joicing at the act of justice in which their 
lordships would be speedily invited to join. 
He had stated, and he was not afraid to 
repeat it, that of those classes most com- 
petent to form an opinion, a yery decided 
opinion had been formed in favour of the 
measure recommended by his majesty’s 
government; and that opinion was not the 
less entitled to their lordships’ attention, 
because it was one that had been formed 
by slow means. In the course of the last 
thirty years, during which this question 
had been the subject of consideration, 
there had beena regular, constant, marked, 
and progressive, increase of that favourable 
opinion throughout all classes of the peo- 
ple. In the course of that time, he had 
witnessed persons, coming into parliament 
with contrary prejudices, convinced, in 
parliament, that the only course they had 
to pursue was the course of liberality. In 
the course of that time, he had seen per 
sons in parliament prejudiced against that 
opinion, upon taking offices, in which 
they were called upon to form a distinct 
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opinion on the subject, after a review of 
all the circumstances which affected this 
great question, renounce their former opi- 
nions and declare themselves advocates 
for concession. In the course of that 
time, men of great talents had been 
sent by government in consequence 
of the duties of their particular situa- 
tions, to Ireland,—the country where ob- 
servation was to be formed, and he had 
seen those men, much to their honour, 
renounce their former opinions against 
this question. Let him add, that all these 
changes of opinion had been made, in 
opposition to all the views of vulgar ambi- 
tion,—for no man had ever been in a 
situation to advance his interest by espous- 
ing an opinion favourable to emancipation, 
which, nevertheless, to the honour of pub- 
lic men in this country, had been success- 
ively espoused and manfully defended, 
without looking to the right hand or to 
the left, by the most eminent statesmen 
and.orators who ever adorned any country. 
When he stated, what no one could con- 
tradict, that there had been a succession 
of conversions in favour of Catholic eman- 
cipation, would any noble ford tell him of 
any man converted to the other side of the 
question, worth naming, during the last 
thirty years? Would any noble lord tell 
him of a man of any respect, looked up to 
in any place, who had been sent to Ireland, 
where he was obliged to discuss the ques- 
tion, who had renounced his liberal opin- 
ions, and seen the necessity of coercion ? 
No: the current was all the other way: 
there was a complete setting-in of every 
thing like talent; and now, when the 
current had reached the full tide, and was 
joined by the most able and eminent 
persons who had taken the lead in public 
affairs, and, among others, by the noble 
duke at the head of the government, their 
lordships were to be told, that they must 
look to the parishes and villages of the 
country, and if they found a great number 
of persons who had not considered the 
question averse to its settlement, they 
must cease to legislate against what all 
admitted to be a real and decided danger, 
and one so imminent, that those who 
were placed by their situations most im- 
mediately near it, had declared the danger 
to be such as could no longer be suffered. 
it was the opinion of the bar in Ireland, 
which though not yet, would be very 
shortly declared ; it was the opinion of the 
bar in Scotland; it was the opinion of 
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the merchants and bankers of the second 
city in England; it was the opinion of 
the merchants and bankers of Glasgow, 
the first city in Scotland; it was the 
opinion of the merchants and bankers of 
Dublin, of whom, many, from their descent, 
and from the recollection of former times, 
might naturally entertain prejudices on 
this subject. But their lordships had been 
told, that it was not the opinion of the 
Church. Far be it from him—nay, he 
should be the last man—to say that the 
opinion of the church was not entitled to 
great respect and attention in that House. 
At the same time, he must be allowed to 
say, that he did not consider it to be con- 
sistent with national interest, that the 
opinions of the church should be final on 
a subject like this. When, too, they 
heard that the opinion of the clergy was 
unfavourable to the claims of the Catho- 
lics, it must be recollected, that not only 
many distinguished members of the church, 
but that many large and enlightened 
bodies of the clergy, held a different opin- 
ion. It was true that the University of 
Oxford had expressed an opinion one 
way; but it was equally true that the 
University of Cambridge had expressed 
an opinion the other way; and this fact 
might be fairly presented as an instance 
of the marked progress of education in 
this country, and of the triumph of intelli- 
gence over deeply-rooted prejudices, when 
they were once opened to fair and calm 
consideration. Early in his political life, 
owing to the opinions he entertained on 
this subject, and to his having supported 
a@ measure recommended -by two noble 
friends of his in that and the other House 
of parliament, he had the misfortune to 
lose the confidence of the University of 
Cambridge, which he had represented in 
parliament. But even then, at that early 
period in the history of sound opinions on 
this subject, a celebrated foundation in 
that University, of which he could never 
speak without the greatest attention and 
respect,—he meant Trinity College—al- 
ways foremost in the career of wisdom and 
liberality—anticipated the opinion to 
which the rest of the University had since 
arrived ; and, of the members of that ex- 
tensive, learned, and always distinguished, 
body, a large majority marked the continu- 
ance of their confidence in him. ‘Twenty 
years elapsed, and then an attempt was 
made to carry a petition against the claims 
of the Catholics; but the petition was 
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thrown out by a decided majority; and if 
the votes of the two Houses, of which the 
Senate was composed had been called for, 
the majority would have been much greater. 
Let him not be told, then, that the learned 
were opposed to a measure for the relief of 
the Catholics ; for here—in places where 
the very walls and foundations were sufti- 
‘cient to bring back recollections calculated 
to raise jealousy, suspicion, and alarm— 
justice and good sense’ had made such 
progress, that these persons had become 
reconciled, not only to the expediency, but 
to the justice, and to the utility, of the 
proposed measure. This was not a fit 
opportunity for him to speak of the manner 
in which that measure had been brought 
forward. He must, however, observe, 
that it now came forward in the way in 
which it was most entitled to respect, and 
under auspices more promising of success 
than at any preceding period. With this 
observation he might leave the subject; but 
having presented a petition which prayed 
for unconditional emancipation, he must 
be allowed to say a few words on his own 
behalf. About five years ago, when he 


was requested to present a petition to the. 


same effect, he had said, that from zeal 
to the cause, the success of which he be- 
lieved to involve the best interests of the 
nation, he would willingly present it ; but 
that having undertaken the task of pre- 
senting the petition, he conceived he had 
discharged his duty, and he begged to be 
distinctly understood to reserve to himself 
the right of judging of the time, the mode, 
and the circumstances, under which the 
question should be decided. He begged 
to be understood as speaking for himself, 
and for himself only. To the conditions 
attached to the measure—conditions which 
he would not then argue—he could not 
entertain any.objection. He meant those 
conditions which regarded the Catholic 
religion. He had never, for a moment, 
contemplated, that any measure on this 
subject would be allowed to pass, without 
such reasonable securities as should satisfy 
the doubts and calm the consciences of 
the Protestants, while they inflicted no 
wound on the feelings of the Catholic 
population; and he saw nothing of a 
contrary character in these conditions. 
They were of such a nature, that they 
ought to reconcile the opinions of all who 
entertained doubts and objections: and, 
for his own part, he was satisfied that 
they would have this effect on all minds 
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that were open to conviction. Among 
these. conditions, however, there was one 
which ought to stand upon its own merits : 
he meant that which related to the forty- 
shilling freeholders. He had always been 
one of those who thought that this system, 
and that the abuses of this system, called 
for the consideration of parliament ; and he 
should be doing injustice to his majesty’s 
ministers if he supposed that they had 
brought in such a bill, merely on a Catholic 
view of the subject. From what he knew, 
from what he had lately heard, from infor- 
mation which, if it were expedient to do 
so, he could communicate to their lord- 
ships, he had no doubt that the system of 
forty-shilling freeholds was one which 
ought not to continue. It was a vicious 
system, causing mismanagement of pro- 
perty, creating a false relation between 
landlord and tenant, disorganizing the 
relations of society; and the abolition of 
it would be beneficial at once to the land- 
lord, to the government, and to the unfor- 
tunate electors themselves. On _ these 
grounds he had held himself prepared 
to enter -freely into the consideration of 
the question ; but certainly he had never 
contemplated so strong—he had almost 
said, so violent—a measure, as the dis- 
franchisement of those who had become 
legally possessed of their franchise ; and 
while he believed that as speedy a return 
as could be effected to a more limited 
number of electors would be beneficial to 
Ireland, he could not but recoil, in some 
degree, from the disfranchisement of so 
many. On English grounds, therefore, he 
was inclined to pause before he gave his 
consent to such a measure; and, without 
carrying his opinions of vested rights so 
far as some noble lords were inclinéd to 
do, he did not think that large bodies of 
persons ought to be deprived at once of 
privileges which the laws had conferred 
upon them, without great consideration. 
It was on principle only that he spoke. 
The persons more immediately concerned 
would doubtless be benefitted by the change. 
The influence of the priests would be 
destroyed, and the interests of the land- 
holders, who had carved out these votes. 
for political purposes, would so far be at 
an end: whether the wave was thrown 
back one way or the other,—whether the 
priests were to lead the people, or whether 
their votes were to be governed by the 
landlords,—these were neither of them in- 
terests to be regarded, but, on thecontrary, 




















to be put down byalllegal means. It was 
upon legal interests that he had spoken, 
and that he had stated the doubts which, 
on principle, he entertained; but he must 
say, at the same time, that the measure 
was so important, as placing the Catholics 
on a firm footing, and within the perma- 
nent law of the country, in a manner 
which reflected the greatest honour and 
credit to his majesty’s ministers, that he 
looked forward confidently to the ultimate 
result of the exertions of the two Houses 
of parliament. From those exertions he 
might safely expect the settlement of this 
great question by a measure which would 
give peace, or at least lay the the founda- 
tion of peace, where there had hitherto 
been strife—which would give strength 
where there had hitherto been weakness, 
—and which would establish harmony, 
concord, tolerance, and forbearance, in 
the place of intolerance, jealousy, and 
suspicion. Such were his hopes, and he 
hoped, too, that this petition, from a tran- 
quil and obedient body of persons, would 
meet from their lordships the attention it 
deserved. 

The Duke of Sussex stated, that he 
had to present a petition from the in- 
habitants of London, Westminster and 
the vicinity, in favour of concession to the 
Catholics. The petition was signed by 
between seven and eight thousand persons, 


all of the most intelligent and respectable | 
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the door, dissuading all persons from hav- 
ing anything to do with it. But the Pe- 
tition was, notwithstanding, signed by one 
hundred and sixty-eight lawyers, one hun- 
dred and forty-nine medical gentlemen, 
sixty-eight members of the Stock-Ex- 
change, a great number of bankers and 
others of high station in society, and up- 
wards of five thousand respectable trades- 
men. He ought also to state, that it was 
signed by seventeen Quakers, and would 
no doubt have been signed by many more 
of the Society of Friends, were it not that 
the strickest Quakers did not think that 
they could conscientiously sign a petition 
addressed to the Lords Spiritual. Some, 
however, had not that difficulty, or at least, 
their attachment to the principle of civil 
and religious liberty was strong enough to 
overcome their scruples. 

The Earl of Darnley said, that the pe- 
tition which he held in his hand was from 
Rochester, but the prayer of it was in fa- 
vour of the Catholic claims, and he might 
say, without fear of contradiction, that it 
expressed the opinions of the well-educa- 
ted and enlightened inhabitants of that 
city. Some of the most respectable of 
those persons whose names were attached 
to this petition had formerly been adverse 
to the claims of the Catholics, but now, on 
deliberate conviction, they were favourable 
to the granting of them. No canvass had 
been employed for signatures to this peti- 


description ; and he should not be mis- | tion,—it was an emanation from the spon- 


spending the time of their lordships, if he | 
said a few words as to the manner in which | 


taneous feelings of the petitioners. On 
the subject of petitions generally, no man 


it had been got up, and the description of | was more inclined to encourage petitions 


persons by whom it had been signed. | than he was. 
| proper than that the petitions of the peo- 


These persons had at one time thought it 
would be the most proper course not to 
petition at all, but to leave the question to 
the . legislature; but in consequence of 
another petition which they saw was in 
progress against concessions to the Ca- 
tholics, they determined to petition in fa- 
vour of concession. ‘The petition was laid 
in a room, and notice given of its being 
there, and of its nature and object, but 
nobody was invited to sign it. Whenany 
one came to sign, a person in the room 
informed him of the’nature and object of 
the petition; and when it appeared that 
any person had signed the petition by 
mistake, the name of that person was ex- 
punged from the list. Bnt, notwithstand- 
ing this very cautious mode of proceeding, 
an attempt was made to prevent its being 
signed, and placards were placed before 








Nothing could be more 


ple should be met with due respect and at- 
tention ; and in complaints against particu- 
lar taxes and so forth, he did not know 
that the prayer of the most humble peti- 
tioner was not entitled to as much consi- 
deration as that of any other person. In 
other words, the petition of any man, be 
he ever so humble, if he understood the 
matter respecting which he petitioned, 
was as good as that of the highest peti- 
tioner; but, on a subject full of political 
and religious difficulties—on a subject 
which involved the question, whether others 
should be deprived of privileges which the 
petitioners enjoyed,—he did say, that the 
competence of the petitioners to form an 
Opinion on the subject ought to be taken 
into consideration. His noble friend who 
had recently spoken had urged this point 
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in language so much better, and with ar- | the change in the opinion of the Premier, 
gument so much stronger than he could Now, give him but the premier’s opinion, 
command, that he would say no more upon | and he cared not for the opinion of any 
it; but, whatever the numbers of the pe- | other person. He did not mean to trouble 
titioners might be, the majority of the in- | their lordships further; but this he would 
tellectual and well-educated part of the | say, that he never would condescend to 
community were, he would assert, in fa- | call in the aid of popular clamour, to sup- 
vour of the Catholic claims. He had been | port or defend any cause or opinion which 
told that day, that a petition, praying the he espoused. He had for a long time 
king to dissolve the parliament, had been | maintained what might be deemed preju- 
hawked about Kent; that it had been | dices with respect to the question which 
signed by paupers and schoolboys ; and "now agitated the country ; and those pre- 








that the question put to persons, and to 


which, of course, they would receive but | 


one answer, was, “Are you for King 
George the 4th? Then sign this petition.” 
He would contend that such a petition, 
however numerously signed, could be worth 
very little. 

The Duke of Richmond said, the noble 
earl seemed to be a little angry with him, 
because he had ventured to say that he 
thought it the duty of any noble lord who 
knew that petitions had been obtained by 
undue means, to bring the guilty parties 
to the bar of that House, inorder that they 
might be madesuch an example of, as would 
deter others from similar practices. When 


the noble earl spoke of the incompetence 


of many of the petitioners to judge of the 
Catholic question, he could not, at all 
events, say that the freeholders of Kent, 
when they assembled at Penenden-heath, 
did not know what they met for. They 
had had the advantage of that noble earl’s 
eloquence,—they had the advantage of 
the eloquence of many other noble lords ; 
and they had, also, the advantage of the 
eloquence of an Irish barrister, and, for his 
own part, he would rather have the elo- 
quence than the opinion of a barrister, 


|judices had been strengthened by the 
speeches of several noble lords who now 
took another view of the subject. The 
dangers which were to be apprehended 
from concession he had heard forcibly de- 
scribed in that House, and they had also 
been ably described in the other House of 
parliament. In each House they were 
emphatically told, that they would not 
satisfy the people of Ireland by concession ; 
at the same time that they would break 
down one of the barriers of the constitu- 
tion. This was formerly the opinion of 
| noble lords, although they had since al- 
tered it. He here begged leave to ask one 
| question. Noble lords had declared, that. 
| they wished to conciliate a large body of 
| people; but though they might grant 
‘emancipation, were they likely to effect 
| the object of conciliation, when they took 
the elective franchise from the same indi- 
viduals? He conceived that they were 
not. He would give every parliamentary 
opposition, not only to this measure, but 
to every other, which appeared to him 
likely to endanger the constitution. 








Roman Carnoric Oartus.] The 
Earl of Eldon rose, pursuant to notice, 





unless he was paid for it—but still the | to move foran account of Roman Catholics 
meeting had decided against the Catholic |in England who have taken the oaths 
claims. He did not mean to attack the | under the act of 1791; and in Ireland, 
members of the bar, or the other respecta- | who have taken the oaths under the act 
ble gentlemen who, they were that evening , of 1793, each since the year 1815. The 
informed, had signed many petitions in | noble earl observed, that he believed the 
favour of the Roman Catholics; nor was motion which he was about to submit to 
he sufficiently in the habit of addressing | their lordships would not meet with any 
their lordships, to answer all that had opposition. In consequence of his notice 
fallen from the noble marquis; but still | of motion, he had not brought down any 
he considered it to be his duty to offer a , petitions to-day ; a circumstance which he 
very few remarks to the House. The no- | was sure would not be unpleasing to their 
ble marquis had adverted to the change of lordships. Now, he could not help re- 
opinion which had taken place in this | marking it as a very singular thing, that, 
country. They were told that the lawyers at the present day, when the people of Great 
had changed their sentiments, and that | Britainhad spokentheirsentiments and feel- 
many clergymen had done the same thing ; | ings tothe parliament of Great Britain more 
but the noble marquis forgot to mention ‘than they had done on any question for 
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the last fifty years—that noble lords on the 
other side of the House should now, for 
the first time, find out, that those alone 
who petitioned on their side of the ques- 
tion were respectable. The petitions which 
they presented were described as having 
been signed by the most respectable men 
in the country; while the petitions which 
he had the honour to lay before their lord- 
ships, were stigmatised, and treated with 
contempt. He was told they were signed 
by paupers and charity children; when 
not one imputation of that kind could be 
justly applied to any of those petitions. 
He had heard it that night imputed as a 
fault, that the people should presume to 
form a judgment on the important ques- 
tion which was soon to be decided by their 
lordships [hear, hear.] Yes, that they 
should presume to judge! They might, 
it was admitted, understand matters of 
trifling moment, by which their interests 
were affected ; but when they were asked 
to destroy (for he would use that strong 
word) those establishments which had 
subsisted in this country for a hundred 
and forty years — establishments which 
were instituted for securing their rights, 
their liberties, and their religion—estab- 
lishments which had been formed by a 
parliament that contained lawyers and 
divines, of character and eminence, cer- 
tainly not surpassed by those of the pre- 
sent day—when the people were asked to 
submit to such a sacrifice, they were told, 
that they ought not to presume to give an 
Opinion on the subject. When such a 
doctrine as this was set forth, it would 
be useless for him, in what he had to re- 
mark, to say one word about the consti- 
tution. With respect to the act which 
related to the Catholic Association, his 
firm belief was, that it would be found in- 
effectual. The dissolution of that body by 
the parties themselves was no security 
against their re-assembling. With respect 
to his present motion, it had no reference 
at all to Ireland. He had no knowledge 
of what was passing in Ireland, so as to 
enable him to speak, with reference to that 
country, and he should therefore confine 
himself entirely to England. The Eng- 
lish act of 1791, by which the Roman 
Catholics of England were enabled to 
claim certain benefits, contained an oath, 
on taking which they becaine entitled to 
the relief proposed to be given to them 
underthe act. That oath was the security 
which they gave to the state, inconsequenceé 
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of their exemption from certain penal laws. 
By that oath, they bound themselves to 
bear true allegiance to the king on the 
throne, and to the succession, in the heirs 
of the body of the princess Sophia, ‘ being 
Protestants ;” but the oath contained in the 
Irish bill of 1793, only pledged the Ro- 
man Catholics to bearallegiance tohis ma- 
jesty’s family, without stating that thatfamily 
must be protestant. These words were unac- 
countably omitted. Ona former occasion, 
in 1813, it was stated, that many persons 
in England had taken the oath, and had 
thus become entitled to the benefits con- 
templated by the act of 1791. The act 
directed, that every person should take 
this oath in certain courts, or at the court 
of quarter-sessions ; and if there happened 
to be an adjournment of those courts, the 
oath was to be taken before certain offi- 
cers connected with them ; and, in either 
case, the oath was to be certified and sent 
in to the privy council. An attempt was 
made to ascertain how many persons had 
taken the oath under this act; but it was 
found that none of the officers of any of 
those courts had made a return to the privy 
council. A mode was, however, dis- 
covered for obtaining the necessary in- 
formation; which information was pro- 
cured from the officers of the courts in 
Westminster-hall. From the information 
obtained in this manner, it appeared, that 
in some counties not one individual had 
taken the oath; in some, two persons ; 
and in some, four. The number, on 
the whole, who had taken the oath, 
compared with the great body of the Ca- 
tholics in this country, was very incon- 
siderable. In 1815, he had proposed a 
motion, that there should be laid before 
the House, a list of persons professing the 
Roman Catholic religion, who had taken 
the oath since 1813, to which a return 
was made; and he now wished that re- 
turn to be extended to the present time. 
—There was another act for the relief of 
Roman Catholics in Scotland; and he 
understood, with respect to Scotland, 

that the oaths should be returned to the 
sheriff clerk’s office; but whether they 

had been regulariy so returned or not, he 

was not informed. He did not mean to 

go further into the subject. The acts to 

which he had alluded—those of 1791 and 

1793—were intended to relieve persons 

from penalties to which they were liable 

under former acts. They were effectually 

relieved from such penalties, if they took 
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the prescribed oaths, but not otherwise. 
In saying this, God forbid he should be 
supposed to wish to subject any person to 
those penalties! No man could wish 
more than he did to see the penal laws 
contradistinguished from the disqualifying 
Jaws. That was a distinction which, he 
believed, met with the approbation of all 
mankind. What he said was this—that 
when they came into the senate to relieve 
the Roman Catholics, who could not re- 
lieve themselves, if those persons did not, 
through inadvertence, act in strict con- 
formity with the law, he would not deal 
hardly with them. So far from wishing 
to subject them to the visitation of the 
penal laws, he would, if it were necessary, 
bring in a bill to set the matter right. 
It was on the grounds which he had stated, 
that he meant to move for the return he 
then held in his hand. He should now, 
with their lordships’ permission, read an 
extract from his majesty’s Speech on the 
first day of the session, for the purpose of 
making an observation or two upon it: 
‘‘ His Majesty recommends that you should 
take into your deliberate consideration the 
whole.condition of Ireland; and that you 


should review the laws which impose civil: 


disabilities on his majesty’s Roman Catho- 
lic subjects. You will consider whether 
the removal of those disabilities can be 
effected, consistently with the full and 
permanent security of our establishments 
in church and state, with the maintenance 
of the reformed religion established by 
law, and of the rights and privileges of the 
bishops, and of the clergy of this realm, 
and of the churches committed to their 
charge. These are institutions which 
must ever be held sacred in this Pro- 
testant kingdom, and which it is the duty 
and the determination of his majesty to 
preserve inviolate.” This pledged his ma- 
jesty to do nothing that could endanger 
the constitution. His majesty called on 
the legislature to consider the laws affect- 
ing his Roman Catholic subjects; but he 
dictinctly declared his determination to 
preserve the Protestant constitution in- 
violate. That his majesty would adhere 
to this determination he had no doubt, 
and he could but express his gratitude, as 
an individual, for the gracious message 
which announced that determination; and 
that gratitude was the more called for 
from him, because, if any thing had been 
said in any place respecting his majesty’s 
determination—and it could not, he must 
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observe, have been stated in a parlia- 
mentary manner—that declaration afforded 
him an answer to it. If it were the fact, 
that something had been said on this sub- 
ject.in their lordships’ House, he had a 
right to recur to it, as had been formerly 
done when some observations were made 
by an archbishop and a bishop—and he 
would state his own positive and decided 
conviction, founded upon means of judg- 
ing of his majesty’s opinion, such as few 
persons had the happiness to enjoy—that 
it was his majesty’s determination, in the 
terms of his most gracious Speech, to pre- 
serve inviolate the Protestant constitu- 
tion and frame of government in this 
country. The question therefore would 
be, whether the measures which were soon 
to be submitted to their lordships’ con- 
sideration were of such a character, that 
his majesty might give his consent. to 
them, and yet preserve inviolate the Pro- 
testant constitution and form of govern- 
ment. He should be guilty of the grossest 
ingratitude to that illustrious personage, if 
he did not state his firm conviction that 
his majesty never would give his consent 
to any measure unless that condition, by 
which he would be enabled to maintain in- 
violate the Protestant constitution, was 
clearly complied with. The noble and learned 
earl concluded by moving for the return 
which he had described in the commence- 
ment of his speech. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne observed, 
that it was necessary for him to say a very 
few words with respect to cne of the re- 
marks of the noble and learned lord. The 
noble and learned lord had stated, that he 
had heard with surprise in that House ex- 
pression given to a feeling of contempt, 
that the people of this country should pre- 
sume to judge of the question at present 
before parliament. Now, the surprise of 
the noble and learned lord was the crea- 
tion of his own brain; for he had never 
said, that the people should not presume 
to judge of this question. He did say, 
that the people had unquestionably the 
right to judge for themselves, and to peti- 
tion that House; but he had expressed his 
surprise, that many noble lords should 
appear disposed to pay less attention to 
the petitions of the people on subjects 
which they understood the most, than to 
petitions which concerning subjects which 
they understood the least. His state- 
ment was directly the reverse of what the 
noble and learned lord had described. 
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The Earl of Eldon asserted that the 
noble lord had used the word ‘“ presume.” 

The Marquis of Lansdowne.—I did not 
use such an expression. The noble and 
learned lord may have thought that I said 
so, but I did not. Nothing can be more 
opposite to my feelings than such a senti- 
ment. So far from presumption, I con- 
sider it a duty, on the part of the people, 
to state their opinion. I say they have a 
right to judge for themselves. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he did not 
rise to oppose the motion of his noble and 
learned friend, because he was desirous, 
and every member of his  majesty’s 
government was desirous, that every in- 
formation should be granted, to assist their 
lordships in forming a just estimate of 
those important measures which were now 
in progress in the other House of parlia- 
ment; and he should not have addressed 
their lordships on this occasion, had it not 
been for an observation that had fallen 
from his noble and learned friend. His 
noble and learned friend had read a pas- 
sage from his majesty’s speech, at the 
opening of the session, on which he had 
also commented. Now, his noble and 
learned friend had stated, from time to 
time, that in presenting petitions, or in 
making any motion, he would abstain from 
entering into any discussion on those im- 
portant measures now in progress. But 
his noble and learned friend, with an ad- 
dress and an ingenuity peculiar to himself, 
contrived, notwithstanding his declara- 
tions, frequently to glance at and to con- 
demn those measures which were recom- 
mended by his majesty’s government. His 
noble and learned friend had, indeed, on 
one occasion, described them as measures 
of a most detestable nature; and he now 
pointed out or insinuated, that they were 
inconsistent with the Protestant establish- 
ment—that they were inconsistent with 
the Protestant frame of government in 
this country. It was enough for him at 
present to state, that he would not enter 
into the discussion of those questions at 
that moment; but he pledged himself, in 
Opposition to his noble and learned friend, 
when the measures came before the House 
for regular discussion, to prove to the 
satisfaction of their lordships, and to the 
satisfaction of the country, that those 
measures were in no respect inconsistent 
with the establishment to which he had 
alluded,—that they are not at all incon- 
sistent with the Protestant constitution 
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and the Protestant religion of this country. 
So much for that topic. Again,his noble 
and learned friend, in the same style of 
observation and censure, had glanced at 
the measure that had passed both Houses 
of Parliament, and received the Royal 
assent. He had observed, that that mea- 
sure would be found totally inefficient and 
ineffectual. It was, however, strange 
that, with all his experience, with all his 
knowledge, with all his talents, with all 
his-desire to put the Catholic Association 
down, he had never given the House the 
benefit of his assistance—he had never 
entered into any discussion on that mea- 
sure—he had never pointed out a single 
defect—he had never attended in his 
place when that measure passed through a 
committee of their lordships’ House. It 
was a little too much, then, when he would 
not enter into its merits at the time that 
it formed a subject of legitimate discussion, 
for his noble and learned friend to come 
forward now, to glance at its defects, and 
to declare that it was absolutely inefficient 
for its professed object.—There was ano- 
ther topic to which his noble and learned 
friend had adverted—he meant the in- 
sinuation which his noble and learned 
friend had thrown out, with respect to 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland; as if 
the Roman Catholics were unwilling to 
take an oath to support the Protestant 
succession. In the eighteenth year of 
the late king, the oath was framed in 
England, in the way in which his noble 
and learned friend had stated,—the word 
“family” was then introduced, without 
the word “ Protestant.” Afterwards, in 
1791, when a bill was brought in by a 
noble and learned member of that House, 
the Roman Catholics, under that bill, 
swore to support the Protestant constitu- 
tion and succession, just as the Protes- 
tants did. Now, he wished to recall to 
the recollection of their lordships, the his- 
tory of those oaths in Ireland. The oath 
to which his noble and learned friend 
referred, was contemporaneous with the 
English oath, in which the word ‘ family” 
was introduced. But the Irish oath of 
the eighteenth of the late king, was fol- 
lowed up by another in 1793, which was 
dissimilar to the former. Now, could any 
one fairly contend, if it had been sug- 
gested to the Irish parliament, that a dif- 
ferent form of oath should be adopted, 
that the Roman Catholics would not have 
taken it? But let their lordships look to 
2L 
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what had taken place since, as a refuta- 
tion of the charge which had been insinu- 
ated against the Roman Catholics. And 
here he might be allowed to say, that he 
felt himself bound to defend the Irish 
Roman Catholics against the imputation 
which his noble and learned friend had 
cast upon them. In 1813, in the other 
House of parliament, an oath was proposed 
to the Irish Roman Catholics, containing 
the clause, the omission of which his noble 
and learned friend objected to. That 
clause, thus framed for the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland, was taken precisely from 
the oath administered to the Protestants 
of this country. How was that oath 
framed? Wasit framed solely by the hon. 
member who iutroduced the bill into the 
other House of parliament? No such 
thing; every one knew that it was framed 
in concert with the principal Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, who approved of it. 
Every phrase of the oath was considered 
in conjunction and communication with 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland.—But the 
matter did not stop there. In 1821, ano- 
ther proposition was made, and another 
oath was introduced. Again, in 1825, a 
similar oath, containing precisely the 
same expressions, was introduced; and 
he never heard till that moment, that the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland were not 
ready to take any of these oaths. He 
had found it necessary to notice these 
observations of his noble and learned 
friend. The charge was not made in di- 
rect terms against the Roman Catholics; 
but his noble and learned friend did in- 
Sinuate, that the Roman Catholics were 
unwilling to swear that they would support 
the Protestant succession to the Crown of 
these realms? and he thought it was his 
imperative duty, considering the insidious 
manner in which these insinuations were 
thrown out, day after day, not to suffer 
them to pass without observation. He 
would maintain, that the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland were ready to support the con- 
Stitution as strenuously as the Protestant 
people of Great Britain. It was on ac- 
count of his confidence in them, that he 
gave his support to this measure. He 
harboured no doubt of their intentions; and 
it was because he entertained an opinion 
directly opposed to that of his noble and 
learned friend, that he would, by every 
tieans in his power, uphold the measure 
which his noble and learned friend had so 
severelycensured,andso loudly condemned. 
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Lord Redesdale said, that the oath of 
1791 was framed in consequence of the 
protest of a great number of the Roman 
Catholics in England; atid when it was 
proposed in Ireland it was refused. The 
people there said, ‘‘ How can we take an 
oath to support the succession in a family, 
the members of which are of a religion that 
we do not believe in?” Therefore, he would 
assert, that at that period the Irish Catho- 
lics refused to take the oath. What it was 
proposed to do now he could not possibly 
tell; but he thought their lordships ought 
to possess returns of the description which 
his noble and learned friend had called for. 
The protest, which was originally signed 
by English Roman Catholics, had, if he 
understood right, four thousand names 
affixed to it. Upon taking the oath to 
which that protest gave rise, they were en- 
titled to considerable privileges, which they 
could not enjoy, unless that oath was ad- 
ministered to them. When the bill first 
passed, circumstances induced many Ro- 
man Catholics to take the oath; but, 
according to all the information he had 
received, very few had taken it since. And 
why did they not take it? Because, as he 
was informed, a similar oath was not re- 
quired to be taken by the Roman Catliolics 
of Ireland. It appeared ‘to him, that a 
considerable degree of influence must have 
been exercised over the minds of the 
Roman Catholics in this country to prevent 
them from taking the oath; because, un- 
less something of that kind had been re- 
sorted to, they would not have run the 
risk which they encountered by refusing to 
take the oath. He was very glad to be 
informed, that the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland would now have no objection to 
take this oath; and he trusted that the ob- 
jections raised to it by the Roman Catholics 
of England would be thus removed; for it 
was a fact, that hitherto this oath had not 
been generally taken by them. He had 
often himself earnestly entreated them to 
take it, reminding them that their not 
doing so produced an impression in the 
country, that they were not disposed to 
support the Protestant succession. It was 
very important that there should be some 
settled and established religion in this 
country. The Protestant was now the 
established religion in England and Ire- 
land, but it would obviously be impossible 
for a government to go on in quietness and 
peace, if once dissent were established. It 
was plain that there must be some predo- 
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minant established religion, for the pur- 
pose of preserving peace, tranquillity, and 
good order in the country. If the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland were disposed to sub- 
mit to that which was now established by 
law; namely, the Protestant religion, he 
should be extremely glad to find them 
evince such a disposition. But, whether 
or not, they were so disposed at present, 
he could not help saying, that from all he 
knew on the subject, not very long ago 
such a feeling did not exist amongst the 
Catholics of Ireland. In the observations 
in which noble lords indulged in that 
House upon the petitions presented to them, 
they seemed to forget that every individual, 
even the lowest in the land, was interested 
in the present inquiry, and that the poorest 
man in the state had a right to express his 
sentiments on a question involving the 
maintenance of that establishment which 
he considered necessary to the peace of 
the country. So far the lowest of the 
community were as competent judges on 
this matter as any of their lordships. The 
language which he had heard in that 
House, and the manner in which those 
petitions had been treated by their lord- 
ships, had indeed surprised him. He could 
assure their lordships, that the language 
which had been employed had created 
pent alarm in many parts of the country. 

he people naturally said, that this was a 
subject which they were required, by the 
law of the land, to take into consideration, 
and that it was strange they should be told 
that they were not competent to judge on 
such a subject. Such language should not 
be applied to the lower orders of this coun- 
try. He trusted that the measures which 
were shortly to be brought forward in that 
House, would be attended with the effect 
which some noble lords confidently pre- 
dicted from them, of producing quiet and 
good order in Ireland. He would confess 
that he doubted much that they would 
be followed by such consequences. His 
doubts regarding the re-establishment of 
peace and good order in Ireland did not 
depend on a question of this description ; 
but he would say, that peace and good 
order could never be restored in Ireland 
until the government there was conducted 
on a different principle from that upon 
which it had been conducted ever since the 
landing of the English in that country. 
He would maintain that the great misfor- 
tune of Treland was, that the law never 
governed Ireland. If they could make the 
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law predominant in Ireland, and establish 
the government there upon such a princi- 
ple, then, and not till then, would they 
behold peace and quietness in that coun- 
try.— With respect to the bill for the sup- 
pression of the Catholic Association, his 
opinion was already recorded upon the 
Journals of their lordships’ House. He 
took that bill to be nothing better than a 
piece of waste paper. Indeed, in his 
humble opinion, it was something more— 
it was a slander upon the common-law of 
the land. There was not, in his mind, the 
least doubt, that if the government of 
Ireland had done its duty, the Catholic 
Association could have been suppressed 
long ago, by taking proceedings against it 
in the common-law-courts. Of this he 
was firmly persuaded, that if the common- 
law could not put it down, neither the 
present nor any other bill would effect that 
object. 

Lord Plunkett said, that after what had 
fallen from the noble lord who had just sat 
down, and after the observations which had 
been made by the noble and learned lord 
who had preceded him, he could not avoid 
trespassing upon their lordships’ attention 
for a few moments. He should feel it his 
duty, in the first instance, to apply him- 
self to some part of that very extensive 
range, into which the noble and learned 
lord who had introduced this motion, and 
the noble lord who had just sat down, had 
thought fit to go; and, with regard to 
many of the observations which had fallen 
from those noble lords, he must say, not- 
withstanding all his respect for those noble 
lords, that they wandered much from the 
subject immediately before the House. 
Many of the observations of those noble 
lords applied to a measure which had 
passed that House, and which was now 
beyond their lordships’ reach, and to ano- 
ther measure, which was not as yet before 
them, and respecting which any discussion 
for the present was, to say the least of it, 
out of place and irregular, and one into 
which he did not imagine the noble and 
learned lord would have strayed. He had 
supposed, that the word “ constitution” 
would have been struck out of the obser- 
vations of the noble and learned lord for 
that night; and yet all the observations 
made by that noble and learned lord were 
founded on the assumption, that the mea- 
sure which had been recommended from 
the throne to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment would be subversive of the constitu- 
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tion of Great Britain. If this were not the | had preceded them in the government of 
proper time (as the noble lord himself ac- | Ireland, from ‘the unfair aspersion which 


knowledged) to discuss that measure—if| had been cast upon them. 


He never 


the period for its regular consideration had | remembered a period, as long as he was 
not as yet arrived—was it, he would ask, connected or acquainted with the govern- 
right or fitting, that observations like that | ment of Ireland, when the laws were not 
should go forth amongst the. lower orders | fairly administered; and he would main- 
in this country, and that the poor, the ig- | tain that the vices which prevented the 


norant, and the uneducated, should be! full, and 


complete, and _ satisfactory, 


taught to believe that a measure which had | administration of the laws of that coun- 
been deliberately recommended from the | try, were to be found in the laws 


throne would violate the Coronation Oath, 


'themselves; and that it was absolutely 


and subvert the Protestant constitution of | impossible for any government to admi- 


this country? He would confess that he 
was somewhat alarmed when he heard the 
noble and learned lord say, that “ upon his 
own knowledge he could say that his Ma- 
jesty’s consent would never be given.” 
His apprehensions were greatly excited 
when the noble and learned lord had pro- 
ceeded thus far in the period; but the sen- 
tence ended in a way perfectly satisfactory 
to him, and he was sure to all noble lords 
in that House; namely, “that his majesty’s 
consent would never be given—to any 
measure calculated to subvert the Protes- 
testant constitution of thiscountry” [Hear, 
hear]. The noble and learned lord might, 
if he pleased, exercise for the future his 
talent at prophecy, but he was not much 
inclined to attend to the noble and learned 
lord’s lucubrations in that way; for he 
could not forget that last year the noble 
and learned lord had thought proper to 
give utterance to a prophecy, when the bill 
for the relief of the Dissenters was before 
their lordships, and the result only proved— 
how much the noble and learned lord had 
been mistaken. The other noble lord had 
contended, that the government of Ireland 
ought to have put down the Catholic As- 
sociation, and that they possessed the 
power to effect that object. He was sure 
it would be some consolation to the noble 
marquis who had lately held the reins of 


government in Ireland, and to his noble | 
friend who sat behind him (the marquis | 


Wellesley), that they shared the censure 


pronounced by the noble lord, with all the | 


governments that had existed in that 
country since the reign of Henry 2nd, and 
that the censure had been spread out by 
the noble lord on so large a_ space, 
that but a small division of its weight 
could be allotted as their respective por- 
tions. He should endeavour to rescue 
the government of that country, the two 
noble personages that had been alluded 
to, and the distinguished persons that 





| nister such a system of laws—so as to give 
| satisfaction to the country. And here he 
| could not avoid remarking, that no obser- 
vation had ever done more mischief 
amongst the people of Ireland, or had 
diffused so great a disrespect for the laws 
of that country, as an observation which 
had fallen from the noble lord who spoke 
last ;—namely, that ‘‘in Ireland there was 
one law for the rich, and another law for 
the poor; and that both were equally ill- 
administered.” That observation had 
passed into a proverb, and it was regularly 
brought forward in every case of attack 
upon the constituted authorities of the 
country. Now, he would say, that no 
such principle had been acted upon in 
Ireland. He had had a better oppor- 
tunity of observing the system of govern- 
ment pursued there, than the noble lord’s 
two years’ residence in that country af- 
forded him, and he would say, that no 
charge could be more unfounded, and that 
the law in Ireland had been administered 
equally and impartially.—The noble lord 
had arraigned the Irish government for 
not putting down the Catholic Association. 
It was impossible for the government of 
that country to put down the Association 
by force of the existing law, or by any 
law, through the ordinary medium of the 
legal tribunals of the country. He was 
therefore of opinion, that the mode of 
proceeding recently adopted for putting 
down the Association was a wise one, inas- 
much as it armed the government with a 
“summary power to put down that body, 
and to repress any manifestation of feel- 
ing which its extinction might be calculated 
to excite. If hereafter there should be 
evinced a disposition in Ireland to rebel 
against that law, or to evade it, let not 
such disposition be imputed to the framers 
of the law, but to those who told the peo- 
ple that they could drive not merely a 
donkey-cart but a coach and six through it. 
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The noble and learned lord, instead of 
giving his assistance to render that law 
effectual, told the people of Ireland, that 
it was a flimsy act, which they could easily 
evade. Was it the duty of the noble and 
learned lord—of a person of great experi- 
ence and legal zesearch—instead of devot- 
ing his attention to this law, with a view 
to render it calculated for the objects it 
wasintended to accomplish, to come down, 
as he had done, to that House, after it had 
been passed, and to state that it was so 
imperfect that it would be easily evaded ? 
The noble lord who spoke last had insinu- 
ated, that, under the principles of the 
existing common-law of the land, the 
Association could have been put down. 
Now, it would be satisfactory to him, 
and no doubt to their lordships gen- 
erally, to learn from that noble lord 
any proceeding at common-law, by which 
that body could have been put down. He 
would not say, that a great portion of the 
proceedings of the Association was not 
contrary to the common-law, but he would 
maintain, that an indictment against the 
Association would be utterly untenable 
as a principle of common-law. _ It was the 
law, that the people could only be repre- 
sented in parliament. If, therefore, any 
body assumed a representative capacity, 
and performed the functions of parliament 
it would, in so doing, violate the spirit of 
the common-law. But, the assertion that 
where particular laws were framed, to ex- 
clude a people from being represented in 
parliament, any body that represented 
them, for the purpose of petitioning for 
redress of their grievances, came within 
the principles of the common-law, he would 
utterly deny. If the noble lord would 
point out to him a page in the common- 
law—in that body of tradition and written 
law in which it had been handed down 
in which it was laid down as a principle, 
that any portion of the people of this 
country should be permanently excluded 
from parliament, he would engage to show 
the noble lord, in the next page, a princi- 
ple recognizing the perpetual existence 
of a committee for sending forward com- 
plaints and presenting petitions. In 
looking at the petitions from the people of 
England, he was satisfied, that they were 
entitled to the utmost respect, and they 
were more entitled to respect, as they 
manifested the strong attachment of the 
petitioners to the Protestant constitution 
of this country, So far the petitioners 
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were entitled to respect and attention; 
but when they proceeded to express their 
fears, that a measure for Catholic relief 
would endanger the Protestant constitu- 
tion of this country, he did not think that 
this House was at all called upon to defer 
to their judgment on that subject. The 
privilege sought by the Roman Catholics 
was admission to the constitution. They 
sought not to do away with any means of 
security, or to take away any of the privi- 
leges possessed by the people of this coun- 
try. But if it were a portion of the privi- 
leges of the people of this country, that 
any portion of the people should be shut 
out from the benefits of the constitution, 
and if, to take away from the Catholics 
the privilege of sitting in parliament, or 
of filling offices in the state, was to confer 
a privilege on the Protestants, he would 
say, that it was downright robbery and 
injustice. If youshould take a thing from 
A and give it to B,that was an act of 
unqualified injustice ; and so the principle 
which recognized the exclusion of the 
Catholics as a privilege belonging to the 
Protestants was one of robbery and injus- 
tice. Did the noble lord mean to say, 
that the people who had assembled at these 
meetings to prepare anti-Catholic peti- 
tions, who were gathered at parish vestries 
and parish meetings, were persons com- 
petent to instruct parliament as to the true 
law on these points? Let the noble lord, 
when he came to argue this question at 
the proper time, go himseif into all the 
points connected with the laws and the 
constitution; and let him then show, if he 
could, that the measure for the removal of 
Catholic disabilities was calculated to 
shake the foundations of the constitution 
of these realms; but to say that the lower 
orders of the people could give information 
to the House on these mysterious, he 
would call them, and higher classes of 
public policy, was ludicrously absurd. 
Let noble lords but for a moment reflect 
upon the nature of the Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, and they must 
at once perceive, that it was a dangerous 
mistake, to say that the opinion of the 
people of England should be committed 
against the rights and privileges of the 
people of Ireland. He would not say, that 
at the period of the Union, there had been 
an express understanding and agreement 
with the people of Ireland that it would be 
followed up by the measure of emancipa- 
tion, but there was certainly a very general 
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expectation that, as soonas the Union was | 
assed, a measure of that description would | 
follow. Lord Cornwallis, lord Castlereagh, | 
and Mr. Pitt, who had been principally in- | 
strumental in having the Union carried in | 
Ireland, when they found that it was not | 
to be followed by emancipation, retired 
from the councils of his majesty. Now, let 
their lordships suppose, that the Union had 
never been carried, and that the parliament 
of Ireland still existed; and suppose a 
measure, restoring their rights and pri- 
vileges to the great body of the Irish people, 
had obtained the assent of the Crown and 
of the parliament of that country—would 
it be endured by the Irish people, that 
they should not regulate their own con- 
cerns, because the opinion of the lower 
classes of the people of England was against 
the measure? The persons who ascribed 
dangers to the constitution from this 
measure would never think of doing so, if 
the Union had not existed; those persons 
adopted a line of proceeding calculated to 
shake the foundations of that Union, and 
to raise up a principle of national hatred, 
which, combined with the principle of 
religious hatred, would operate doubly 
against the liberty, happiness, and peace, 
of the country.—He would now take the 
liberty of making a few observations, in 
reference to the motion which had been 
introduced by the noble and learned lord. 
He must say, that that noble and dearned 
lord had not dealt with the question with 
his usual frankness. The noble and learned 
lord said, thathis measure did not deal with 
Ireland at all, while the greater portion of 
the noble and learned lord’s observations 
were applied to the system which had 
been adopted in Ireland, to give the Ca- 
tholics the opportunity of obtaining ad- 
mission to certain offices and privileges, on 
complying with certain conditions imposed | 
by the legislature. With regard to the 
argument which the noble and learned 
lord had raised on the point respecting 
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the succession, it was sufficient to state 

the simple facts, to afford a full answer to | 
the noble and learned lord. In the year | 
1774, an act was passed which required | 
from the Roman Catholics a declaration to | 
support the succession of the royal family. 
After that act was so framed in Ireland, 
the act of 1778 was framed, and he would 
call their lordships’ attention to the form 
of oath which was employed in that act— 
the 18th George 3rd.,c. 6. By that act 
the exact phraseology of the Irish act of 
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the 13th and 14th of the king was adopt- 
ed; and he would beg their lordships’ 
attention to the mode in which that act 
of the 18th of the king was passed in this 
country. It was introduced into parlia- 
ment, not by the advocates of the Roman 
Catholics—it was brought forward by two 
distinguished men at that time, who were 
remarkable for their devoted attachment to 
the Protestant establishments of this 
country; he alluded to sir George Saville 
and Mr. Dunning. ‘That act was taken 
up by lord Thurlow, who was then At- 
torney-general; who said, he would give 
his best attention to it, and would follow 
it up through all its details. Under such 
circumstances, that act was passed in 
Great-Britain, and, unfortunately, it was 
afterwards followed up by the Irish par- 
liament, and its very phraseology adopted. 
What object could there be for that con- 
spiracy, the existence of which the noble 
and learned lord would seem to suppose ? 
They pledged themselves to support the 
succession to the throne in the House of 
Hanover, but as the words ‘“ being Pro- 
testants” were omitted, it was at once to 
be assumed, that these Catholic conspi- 
rators had provided for an occasion when 
some member of that House might become 
a Papist, and when, the other members 
remaining Protestants, it would be open 
to the Catholics to join the professor of 
their own creed, and support his claims to 
the Crown. It was for such an improba- 
ble, such a wild and ludicrous purpose, 
that they must believe the existence of 
such a conspiracy.—After the act of 1778 
had been adopted in England, then came 
the act which passed in the Irish parlia- 
ment in 1782; and he would beg to call 
their lordships’ attention to that act. The 
act of 1782, finding that the previous act 
of the 13th and 14th ofthe king had al- 
ready provided a declaration for the Ca- 
tholics, and that the language of that act 
had been adopted in the English act, pro- 
ceeded upon the authority of the act of 
the 13th and | 4thof the king, strengthened 
by the act of 1778 in England, to enact in 
these words :—that, ‘‘ whereas, all such of 
his majesty’s subjects in this kingdom, and 
all persons whatsoever, who shall hereafter 
take and subscribe the oath and declara- 
tion prescribed by the 13th and 14th 


, Geo. 3rd., ought to be considered good 


and loyal subjects of his Majesty.” There 
was theconspiracy! These were the con- 
spirators who, by taking this declaration, 
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were entitled to be considered good and 
loyal subjects of his Majesty! The act 
then proceeded to enable those who sub- 
scribed and took that oath to fill those 


situations, and obtain those privileges, | 


which were then opened to them on such 
conditions.—He next came to the Irish 
act of 1793. Inthe mean time, the Eng- 
lish act of 1791 had been passed, in 
which the words “ being Protestants” were 
introduced after the words ‘the Princess 
Sophia, and the heirs of her body.” The 
noble lord who spoke last had said, that he 


had known Catholics object to take that | 


oath. He knew not upon what authority 
the noble lord stated that circumstance; 
but it was remarkable, that it was the first 
time that he had ever heard of the objec- 
tion having been made. As for the act of 
parliament itself, it was strong enough. 
The noble lord contrasted it with the Irish 
act of 1793. Previous to the passing of 


that act, the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
had published a declaration, disayowing, 
in the most unequivocal terms, the odious 
and revolting doctrines which had been 
imputed to them. The act of 1793 was 
not introduced by an advocate of the 
Roman Catholics. 


It was an act brought 
forward on the authority of government, 
and introduced into parliament by Mr. 
Secretary Hobart. A right hon. gentle- 
man, now no more, at the time said, that 
it would be a good thing to embody in it 
the declaration made by the Catholics, 
disavowing the odious tenets imputed to 
them. The suggestion was adopted, and 
that was the only oath to be found in the 
act of 1793. The oath framed for Roman 
Catholics by that act, and required to be 
taken by them, must be considered by 
them as a degradation in itself; for it 
contained the disavowal of the most 
abominable and odious doctrines. But 
the act of 1793 did not first introduce the 
other oath which was at present taken. 
The act of 1793 said, that the persons who 
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Ireland. They quarrelled with a great part 
| of its enactments; and they cavilled most 
| against the details of the bill: yet, though 
| the oath proposed by Mr. Grattan was 

similar to that contained in the act of 
| 1791, they never mentioned it among their 
| objections to the bill. What had taken 

place between 1792 and 1812 to cause 
| such a change in the sentiments of the 
| Catholics? It remained, indeed, for the 
| noble lord, and those who had informed 
| him that the Catholics objected to the 
| oath in the act of 1791, to state what had 
occurred between 1793 and 1813, that 
| had effected such an extraordinary change 
‘in the opinions of the Roman Catholie 
body. In the Catholic bill which he (lord 
Plunkett) proposed in 1821, the oath of 
the act of 1791 was not introduced in 
terms; for the frame of that bill was dif- 
ferent from that of the bill of 1813. In 
that bill of 1821 that oath was not intro- 
duced, as he proposed a common oath to 
be taken both by Catholics and Protest- 
ants. The oath which he proposed in that 
bill was intended, with slight alterations, 
to be taken respectively by Protestants 
and Catholics; and such an oath rendered 
that of 1791 unnecessary. In the bill 
which he introduced in 1825, and which 
passed the House of Commons, the oath 
of the 13th and 14th of the king was 
again resorted to. In the year 1825 there 
was no such conspiracy of Catholics as 
that represented by the noble lords to 
have existed in 1793. Indeed there was 
not the shadow of a conspiracy ever sus- 
pected by any one, until those noble lords 
went so far back as 1778, endeavoured to 
rake up the ashes of fifty years past, and 
thought it fit and proper to cast imputa- 
tions on the loyalty of the Roman Catho- 
lics, who, he would take the liberty to say, 
were as little open to such an imputation, 
and had evinced as strong and unim- 
peached loyalty, as those noble lords them- 
selves. They had evinced their loyalty by 





abjured those obnoxious tenets, and who | deeds, by oaths, and by the continued pro- 
took theoath prescribed by the formeract— | bity oftheirentire character. Surely theno- 
the 13th and 14th of the king—should | ble lord would not descend to the level of 
be entitled to all the privileges which the | the vulgar and ignorant crowd, and join 
laws then conferred on Roman Catholics.— | them in asserting, that the Catholics were 
From what he was now going to state, | not to be trusted on their oaths? If the 
their lordships would see what credit was | noble lord would join in such a vulgar and 
due to the assertions of the noble lord. | unfounded prejudice against the Catholics, 
In the year 1813, a bill for Catholic eman- | and would then require them to swear to 
cipation was introduced by his lamented | abide by a Protestant sovereign, the noble 
and eloquent friend, the late Mr. Grattan. | lord would, in that case, be obliged to say, 
That bill was criticised by the agitators in. that they had sworn falsely; and where 
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then was the utility of the noble lord’s pre- 
cautions ?—-He had no objection to the 
production of the returns moved for by the 
noble and learned lord; but if the noble 
and learned lord, from the scantiness of 
those returns, should attempt to draw an 
argument against the Roman Catholics, he 
would tell him that he was much mistaken. 
The argument would be the same against 
Protestants as against Roman Catho- 
lics. The oath prescribed would not, 
in any instance, be taken by a Roman 
Catholic, except for the purpose of ob- 
taining some office, or getting rid of some 
penalty under the act.—With regard to 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, it would 
be found that, in every instance, they had 
taken the oath prescribed by the act of 
1793. Their object in doing so was to re- 
move the penalty of premunire, to which 
they otherwise would be liable. So when 
an office, situation, or livelihood, was to be 
obtained by a Roman Catholic layman, 
for which the taking of this oath was one 
of the qualifications, it would be found 
that, in every such instance, it had been 
taken.— With respect to the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy inthe College of Maynooth— 
upon which college heavy and unfounded 
slanders had been thrown out, which he 
would take another occasion to refute and 
expose—not one of them had been three 
months in that college without being 
obliged by the superior, to take this oath. 
In order to show that oaths of this nature 
had been only taken where a necessity for 
taking them as a qualification arose, he 
would move, as an amendment on the 
motion of the noble lord, for a return of 
the number of Protestants of the esta- 
blished Church of Great Britain and Pro- 
testant Dissenters who had taken the Oaths 
of Allegiance, Abjuration, and Supremacy. 
It would then appear, that Protestants as 
well as Catholics only took those oaths 
prescribed by law when they found them 
necessary as a qualification for some office 
or employment. Under the lst of George 
Ist.c. 13, the Protestants of Great-Britain 
were obliged to take the Oaths of Supre- 
macy and Abjuration; and this act was 
extended to Ireland by the 6th of George 
3rd, c. 55 (confirmed by the 21st of the 
same reign), which rendered it obligatory 
on the Protestants and Protestant Dissent- 
ers of that country to take Oaths of Abju- 
ration. Now, in order to show that those 


men, of undoubted loyalty to the House of 
Brunswick, the Protestants and Protestant 
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Dissenters, only took those oaths when-— 
like the Catholics, with regard to the oaths 
of the acts of 1791 and 1793—they had a 
particular purpose for so doing, he would 
move, that, in addition to the returns 
called for by the noble and learned lord, 
returns should also be made of the num- 
ber of Protestants and Protestant Dis- 
senters who had neglected to take oaths, 
enjoined by the Ist of George Ist. and by 
the 6th and 21st of George 3rd., in Great- 
Britain and Ireland, since 1813, the pe- 
riod of the noble and leaned lord’s mo- 
tion. 

The Earl of Eldon said, he had no hesi- 
tation in seconding the noble and learned 
lord’s motion. He begged leave to dis- 
claim any intention of imputing unfair 
conduct to the Roman Catholics. All 
that he meant to argue for was, the neces- 
sity of having every security intended to 
be demanded from the Catholics as effec- 
tual as possible. The noble and learned 
lord had much mistaken him, if he con- 
ceived that it was his design to impute to 
the Catholics, or to any portion of his Irish 
brethren, a wish to evade the oaths of 
1791 and 1793, for the absurd purpose 
of restoring the Stuart dynasty. By no 
means. All he said was, that those oaths 
had not been taken by the Catholics, and 
were not therefore per se the securities 
they were originally intended to be. He 
agreed with the noble and learned lord, 
that no conspiracy could be more utterly 
foolish than one founded upon a_ possible 
failure of issue in the Brunswick line; 
which he trusted in God would ever oc- 
cupy the throne of these realms. He 
would tell the noble and learned lord 
what he meant when he alluded to that 
point. What he meant was, that though 
circumstances had rendered such a ground 
of conspiracy absurd, the possible failure 
of the present line had been over and over 
contemplated in argument by Catholic 
writers and advocates. Did their lord- 
ships recollect what had passed in 1791, 
on the passing of the act respecting the 
English Catholics? Why, the Catholic 
bishop Milner stated, in the lobby of the 
other House, while the bill was in progress, 
that he knew many of the English Roman 
Catholics would not take the oaths en- 
joined by that bill. It was therefore con- 
sidered foolish for the government to ex- 
tend an act to Ireland, with the conditions 
of which the English Catholics would not 





comply, With respect to what he had 
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said of the self-dissolution of the Catholic 
Association, he begged leave to explain 
that what he meant was, that that body 
should not have been permitted to dissolve 
themselves,—that it should’ have been put 
down by the strong arm of the law. And 
here he must say, with regard to what had 
fallen from the noble and learned lord on 
the woolsack, respecting his design in his 
present proceeding, that he would not 
call that noble and learned lord, nor any 
other noble lord who would insinuate that 
he had an insidious purpose in the course 
he was pursuing, his friend ; no, not to be 
lord Chancellor of England. The noble 
and learned lord proceeded to argue, that, 
if the common-law were not sufficient to 
put down the Catholic Association, neither, 
in his mind, was the Suppression Act suf- 
ficient, nor any other legal provision with 
which he was acquainted. Upon this 
point he had long since expressed his 
Opinion. He had more than once stated 
in that House, that he was satisfied, either 
that the proeeedings which were reported 
to have taken place in the Catholic Asso- 
ciation did not, could not, possibly take 
place, or that the law of Ireland was not 
similar to the law of England respecting 
such proceedings, or that the noble and 
learned lord, and the other members of 
the Irish government, could not procure 
sufficient legal evidence of these proceed- 
ings, or that the common-law of the land 
had not been applied to these proceedings, 
for reasons which the noble and learned 
lord and his colleagues only knew, but for 
which, however, he meant to attach no 
blame to them nor to any body else. All 
he meant was, that there must have ex- 
isted reasons for not applying the common- 
law to suppress the Catholic Association, 
which he had not yet heard. The case 
was very different with the law-officers of 
the Crown in this country in 1795, when 
the common-law of the land was applied 
to put down the convention at York with 
due effect. He did not, he repeated, 
mean, in saying this, to throw blame on 
the law officers of Ireland; but he would 
say, that if the common-law did not apply 
to the Catholic Association, either its se- 
ditious proceedings had been misrepre- 
sented, or no act of parliament could 
suppress it. But he contended, that the 
common-law could be applied to the acts 
of individuals, and through that means to 
the body itself. With respect to the act 
of 1793, he stated on his veracity, that it 
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was understood in England, from the 
declarations of Dr. Milner and others on 
the passing of the act of 1791, that that 
act would not be attended to by the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland; and for that reason 
the latter act was not proposed to be at 
once extended to that country. But, in 
stating this, he begged the noble and 
learned lord to be assured, that he had no 
intention of imputing any disloyal design 
to the Roman Catholics of either country. 
The noble and learned lord had mistaken 
his meaning, if he conceived that he meant 
to insinuate that the Catholics intended to 
sanction any foolish conspiracy in favour 
of another dynasty, by neglecting to take 
the oaths enjoined by the acts of 1791 
and 1793. On the contrary, he had taken 
care to protect the Catholics: against the 
hazard of such a suspicion. Indeed, if he 
had not so pledged himself, he would 
have remained altogether silent. He 
would not answer what had fallen from 
the noble and learned lord on the wool- 
sack. If that noble and learned lord said, 
that his (lord Eldon’s) honest opinions 
were uttered with an insidious design, his 
character—known to his country for more 
than fifty years—was, he felt, more than 
sufficient to repel so unfounded an in- 
sinuation. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he would 
suggest to the noble and learned lords to 
withdraw their respective motions, for the 
result of granting them could only be to 
show, that a large number of individuals 
had not performed a duty which they were 
called upon to perform by the acts of 1791 
and 1793, the natural consequences of 
which must be to render necessary an att, 
indemnifying such persons from the penal- 
ties incurred by such omissions. The 
best course would, he conceived, be, to 
avoid such a dilemma; but, if such re- 
turns as those moved for were to be pro- 
duced, an act of Indemnity ought to be 
introduced before the exposure was made, 
It was plain, that particular conditions 
were enjoined for particular benefits ; par- 
ticular oaths for particular purposes ; 
which oaths or conditions, persons to 
whom they might apply, might not feel 
themselves called upon to perform, unless 
upon particular occasions. It would be 
needless severity to insist upon oaths, 
which were conceived to be a particular 
condition for a particular benefit, being 
taken by those who did not partake of 
that benefit~—at all events, to make an 
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unnecessary exposure of those persons. 
He therefore would suggest the expediency 
of both the noble and learned lords with- 
drawing their motions, and uniting their 
aid in bringing forward a bill of In- 
demnity for those who had neglected to 
perform the obligation enjoined by the 
statutes they had quoted. This appeared 
to him a better mode of proceeding, than 
exposing the names of a great number of 
respectable persons, most of whom were, 
he was convinced, unconscious of their 
negligence. His noble and learned friend 
et irritated with his noble and learned 
riend on the woolsack, for having applied 
to him the term “insidious.” He must 
beg to remind his noble friend and the 
House, that from the commencement of 
the session, he had earnestiy and fre- 
quently suggested to their lordships the 
propriety of avoiding all premature ex 
parte discussion of a subject that would 
in a short time, be substantively and 
formally brought under their consideration. 
He was aware of the inconvenience of 
such a mode of proceeding, and therefore 
deprecated it, but without avail; for their 
lordships must all recollect the variety of 
assertions that have been, night after 
night, uttered by noble lords, of the in- 
tentions of the government respecting the 
Catholic claims—that ministers intended 
to introduce popery—that they intended 
to introduce a system of arbitrary power 
—that they intended to break in upon the 
constitution—to compel his majesty to 
violate his Coronation Oath, and overthrow 
the established religion of the state. Such 
insinuations, which ought rather to be 
called assertions, had been repeated night 
after night in that House and elsewhere. 
He said, they ought rather to be called 
assertions; but whether insinuations or 
assertions, they ought, in common fairness, 
to be refrained from, until the measure 
that called them forth was properly before 
the House. A great many advantages 
would follow from this course. He there- 
fore would repeat his conviction, that until 
the question was fairly under considera- 
tion, all insinuations and assertions might 
as well be laid aside.—He wished to say 
one word in relation to what had fallen 
from his noble and learned friend respect- 
ing the Catholic Association. It was per- 
feetly true, that no steps had been taken 
towards suppressing that body by the 
¢ommon-law. But he begged his noble 
and learned friend to recollect the circum- 
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stances that had taken place when the 
subject was under both their considerations 
a few years ago. His noble friend must 
recollect, that the first paragraph of the 
able despatch which called for the opinion 
of the government, of which his noble 
and learned friend was then a member, 
stated distinctly, that there was nothing 
in the form, in the institution, or in the 
proceedings of the Catholic Association, 
that admitted of interference from the 
common-law. From that opinion his 
noble friend did not dissent. On the 
contrary, he begged his noble friend to 
recollect, that he was a party to the mea- 
sure which was passed in 1825 to put 
down the Association. Now, if his noble 
friend thought that the common-law was 
sufficient, why did he not then sayso? Why 
did he not dissent from the paragraph to 
which he alluded—in which it was stated, 
that the common-law was not sufficient to 
put down the Association—instead of 
becoming a party to the measure of 1825? 
Not even that measure, nor the common- 
law, could legally suppress that body; so 
that it was found necessary, that very 
session, to arm the Lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland with extraordinary power, to en- 
force the intention of the act of 1825. It 
was true, as a right rev. prelate had stated, 
that there did exist a power by which the 
Association might have been suppressed ; 
but that was a military power; and he 
asked that right rev. prelate, and his noble 
friend, whether a military power was a 
legal means for any government in this 
country to employ, to enforce the statutes 
of parliament? He was sure that was 
not the power which his noble friend 
meant to call to the aid of the common- 
law; and he was sure that his noble friend 
would not have recourse to extraordinary 
expedients when, as he himself main- 
tained, ordinary means were sufficient. 
The Earl of Eldon said, he was ready 
to withdraw his motion, provided he might 
be allowed to argue this question on the 
assumption, that the returns for which he 
had moved had been laid before the House. 
The observations of the noble duke should 
not tempt him to state what had further 
passed in his majesty’s councils; but this 
he would say, that he never entertained a 
doubt that the bill of 1825 would be in- 
effectual without the aid of the common- 
law; and he would appeal to the memory 
of the noble duke, whether he did not, 


over and over again, express a wish, ab 
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the time the bill of 1825 was proposed, 
that the common-law should first be tried ; 
and whether he did not give it as his 
opinion, that by that common-law the 
Association might be destroyed, or rather 
by its effects upon individual members? 
This subject was of consequence to him ; 
because with him it was a point of profes- 
sional honour. He had not proposed to 
prosecute certain individuals connected 
with that Association, with reference to an 
attack upon an illustrious individual now 
deceased, only because, as similar pro- 


ceedings had been so often overlooked, he | 


did not wish to disturb the latter moments 
of that illustrious individual by risking the 
failure of a prosecution. 

The motions were withdrawn. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 13. 


Roman Caruoxtic Ciaims — Petti- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.] Mr. W. Smith 
presented petitions from several Unitarian 
and Dissenting Congregations in Norwich, 
and other places, in favour of Catholic 
Emancipation. The hon. memberobserved, 


that it could not be said that these peti- 
tions proceeded from interested motives. 
The petitioners had themselves experienced 
a relief from the disabilities under which 
they once laboured, and they prayed that 
their Catholic fellow-subjects might share 
equally the benefits of the constitution. 
The hon. member then proceeded to point 
out the absurdity of those who entertained 
fears for the safety of the constitution or 
the established church, from the admission 
of Roman Catholics to equal eligibility. 
Alluding to the means which had been 
used to work on the minds of the people, 
he called the attention of the House to a 
publication, in which he had seen with as- 
tonishment and indignation these words— 
“A great body of our degraded senators,” 
alluding, no doubt, to the majority who 
had voted in that House, “are prepared to 
sacrifice, at the shrine of treason and 
rebellion, that constitution which our fore- 
fathers had shed their blood to obtain.” 
He did not mention this with the view of 
calling down any punishment on those 
by whom such a vile calumny was uttered; 
for no doubt the venders of these things 
acted with a desire to profit; but be their 
authors who they might, they showed the 
animus by which they were actuated, He 


| had no wish that the publishers of such 
libels should be raised from their present 
' insignificance by any prosecution; he only 
' stated the fact, to show how the ignorance 
of the multitude was worked upon. 

Mr. Brownlow said, he had a petition 
to present, for a similar object, from a 
large portion of the liberal and educated 
Protestant inhabitants of the city of Bath. 
It was not the intention of those inhabi- 
tants to present any petition to the House 
on this subject, but finding that great 
exertions were made to delude their fellow- 
citizens, they felt it their duty to come to 
the House, and to pray that it would go 
forward with the measure which had been 
graciously recommended from the throne, 
and grant their Catholic fellow-subjects 
that relief which they firmly believed 
would consolidate the strength and re- 
sources of the empire. The petitioners 
stated, that it having been said, that the 
county of Somerset was to a man opposed 
to the principle of concession, they felt it 
their duty to declare that such an assertion 
was without foundation. The petition 
was signed by nine clergymen of the es- 
tablished church, by all the dissenting 
ministers, by four members of the corpora- 
tion, by forty officers of the army and 
navy, by five of the trustees of the literary 
institution, by all the committee of that 
body who were in town, by two hundred 
householders living on their own property, 
and by one hundred persons engaged in 
trade in the city, making in all nearly four 
hundred persons. He had shown the 
petition to his hon. friend, the member for 
Somersetshire, who assured him, that 
many of the parties had heretofore signed 
petitions against concession, but had 
changed their minds, and taken the same 
view of it which the hon. baronet had had 
the manliness to avow. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge said, he was glad 
that the petition had been confided to his 
hon. friend, for it could not have been 
placed in better hands. He had stated, 
on a former evening, that a great change 
had taken place in the opinions of many 
persons in Somersetshire on this question, 
and the petition was a proof of it. A 
great alteration had taken place in men’s 
minds on the subject since the recom- 
mendation from the throne; and he had 
no doubt that the time was fast approach- 
ing, when those of his constituents, who 
were now opposed to concession, would 
admit that the measures before the House 











were necessary to secure the peace and 

prosperity of the country. | 
- Mr. Moore said, he had several peti- | 
tions to present against Catholic emanci- | 
pation.’ The first was from the lord- , 
mayor, aldermen, and corporation of the 

city of Dublin. He could not present 

this petition without mentioning that this 

corporation had been long distinguished 

for its loyalty, and that its suggestions 

were on that account, worthy of peculiar 

consideration. The petitioners stated 

their alarm at the measures introduced by 

ministers, to destroy the Protestant insti- 

tutions in church and state, and to shake 

the foundation on which the title of the 

House of Brunswick rested to the throne 

of these realms. They likewise stated 

that they were not actuated by, and did 

not participate in, the feeling of fear and 

intimidation to which they ascribed the 

origin and progress of these measures, feel- 

ing that there was in the native energy of 
the Protestants of Ireland sufficient power 

and influence, not only to check, but to 

control and repress all the efforts of the | 
- disaffected. They represented, that when | 
ministers professed that it was necessary. | 
to reform the constitution in order to meet | 
the evils now existing in Ireland, they did | 
not try any new experiment. They stated | 
their conviction that other remedies might | 
have been applied to the disease, and that 
those now proposed to be applied would 
only create a further aggravation of it. 
They expressed their alarm at seeing the 
measure proposed by government. The 
other petition came from the warden and 
Corporation of the guild of merchants in 
Dublin. It prayed not only that no fur- 
ther concessions should be made to the 
Roman Catholics, but that the elective 
franchise should be so regulated as not to 
throw political influence into the hands of 
their priests; it likewise prayed that the 
House would put down the Jesuits, and 
every other monastic establishment in the 
British empire. 

Mr. Doherty said, he would take that 
opportunity of making a few observations 
on the degree of weight which ought to be 
attached to the petitions which had just 
been presented in such numbers by his 
hon. and learned friend. He would also 
announce to the House other petitions, 
which were in the course of being presented 
to it, with a contrary prayer on the same 
subject, and would thus place it in a con- 
dition to decide to which of the petitions 
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| most loyal corporation. 








the greatest weight was due. Asa citizen 


of Dublin, it was not for him to question 


the loyalty of the lord-mayor and corpora- 
tion of that city. Ever since the time 
of James Ist they had been considered a 
He trusted that 
they would continue unshaken in their 
loyalty ; and that their good sense would 
lead them to acquiesce in whatever mea- 
sures parliament should sanction ; and if 
it did, he had no doubt but that he should 
hear his hon. and learned friend, in the 
next session describe the joy with which 
they hailed the beneficial effects of the mea- 
sures which they now considered as dan- 
gerous and destructive. When he heard 
his hon. and learned friend tell the House, 
that he was presenting a petition from the 
corporation of Dublin, and that the lord- 
mayor of that loyal corporation was not 
intimidated by the existing state of things 
in Ireland, ‘he was reminded of another 
lord-mayor, who being out a hunting, and 
starting a hare, exclaimed, “I’m not 
afraid.” ‘* What cause, I would ask,” 
said the hon. member, “ is there for the 
lord-mayor of Dublin, to be afraid ? 
What are we goingto do? Weare going 
to place on a satisfactory basis the peace 
of the city of Dublin, and along with the 
peace of the city of Dublin, the peace of 
the whole empire.” He had heard much 
of late of the general right of the people 
to petition, but why he had heard so much 
of it of late he could scarcely tell; for he 
had never heard the right questioned. 
He had likewise heard much of the respect 
which ought to be paid to the petitions of 
individuals. He acquiesced sincerely in 
that doctrine; but if. those who pro- 
pounded it meant that equal respect was 
to be attached to all petitions, and that 
we were not to consider the different 
bodies from which they came, he begged 
to dissent entirely from them. We should 
not treat petitions with greater respect 
than that with which we treated one ano- 
ther; and it was well known that, though 
we were all equal in that House, we gave 
to the opinions of the same men different 
weight upon different subjects. In like 
manner, whoever. wished to give due 
weight to the petitions of the people, 
would refer to the means and ability of 
the petitioners to obtain information, and 
to the honesty and integrity of the motives 
by which they were influenced. What, 
then became of the petitions of the sad- 
dlers and bricklayers, and plasterers, and 



































barbers, which his hon. and learned friend 
had ‘brought forward, he would: not say 
with pomp, but with abundance of 
theatrical dexterity? What did they 
prove? They proved the existence of the 
disordered state of society which the 
House was so anxious to cure; they 
proved that passion and prejudice abound- 
ed among those from whom they came; 
and, sorry was he to say, that passion and 
prejudice abounded on this subject, not 
only in Ireland but also in this country to 
a great extent. He guessed that this was 
the case in England from the number of 
petitions which had been presented against 
concession, and from the rapidity with 
which gentlemen declared that those peti- 
tions acquired signatures. It was only 
the other night that an hon. member, in 
presenting a petition from his constituents, 
had declared that they were so eager to 
show their aversion to the contemplated 
measures of government, that they had 
affixed to it thirty signatures in the course 
of a minute; in short, that they had been 
sailing at the rate of nine knots an hour, 
till they reached the end of their parch- 
ment. Did not that circumstance prove 
that a great excitement was abroad, and 
that the more rapidly our measures pro- 
ceeded to allay it, the greater service we 
should confer upon the country? He im- 
puted no improper motives to the peti- 
tioners. He had no doubt that they en- 
tertained their prejudices conscientiously ; 
but he had as little doubt that they were 
only the echo of feelings existing im that 
House. He honoured and respected the 
manner in which the petitioners put for- 
ward their views; but he could not help 
observing, that he had heard but little 
of the arguments by which they supported 
them. Even his hon. and learned friend, 
the member for Dublin, with all his inge- 
nuity, had not favoured them with any 
thing in the shape of argument. Night 
after night had his hon. and learned friend 
dinned into their ears the year 1688: it 
was his everlasting cry. He had left the 
House for a short time one evening, and 
the last words he had heard on the lips 
of his hon. and learned friend were 
“1688.” He came back, expecting to 
find that at the end of that time his hon. 
and learned friend had got at least a cen- 
tury in advance. But no, he had not 
stirred from his darling “ 1688.” It still 
sounded on his tongue; the year “ 1688” 
formed the beginning, middle, and end of 
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every speech of his hon. and learned 
friend. He had heard the hon. member 
for Gloucester proceed in a similar strain : 
he had seen him describe a petition with 
a spirit of gravity which circumstances 
rendered perfectly ludicrous. ‘This pe- 
tition,” said the hon. member, “ is enti- 
tled to peculiar respect—it is not liable to 
any objection—it has not been signed 
by any women—it has not been hawked 
about from house to house—it has not 
been signed by any youth under eighteen,” 
—nor, he ought to have added, by any 
old woman of eighty; for then the peti- 
tion would have been quite perfect. But, 
he would ask, were all youths above 
eighteen years of age qualified to give an 
opinion upon this irritating, perplexing, 
and complicated question? If the diffi- 
culties of this question were such as had 
been represented growing out of the con- 
struction of acts of parliament, did his 
hon. and learned friend mean to contend 
that the plasterers, and bricklayers, and 
barbers of Dublin, or even the lord-mayor 
of Dublin himself, were persons properly 
qualified to understand them? But his 
hon. and learned friend objected to these 
measures, because they were, he said, an 
infraction of the Protestant settlement in 
church and state, obtained by the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, and he backed his opinion 
upon this point with the authority, the 
learned authority, of the lord-mayor of 
Dublin. He had told his hon. and learned 
friend, that he had listened with great at- 
tention, not only to his arguments on that 
point, but to those of all the hon. members 
who had debated this question. He had 
heard many of them, and such of them as 
he had not heard he had read with great 
care; and the calm conclusion at which, 
after all his study, he had arrived was, 
that the settlement of this question on the 
terms now proposed, was no infraction of 
the constitution as settled in his hon. and 
learned friend’s favourite yearof 1688. He 
did not set an overweening value upon his 
own opinion: coming from him _indivi- 
dually, it might have little or no weight; 
but it was good for this, that it was backed 
by all the great constitutional characters 
who had sat for the last five-and-twenty 
years in that House. He did not wish to 
speak harshly of his hon. and learned 
friend ; he felt for him a respect which 
his hon. and learned friend well knew 
was not likely to be diminished by any 








difference of opinion which might exist be- 











twéen them on this question. He really 
Believed that that difference arose from 
this circumstance—that his hon. and 
léarned friend would never allow his ex- 
cellent understanding calmly to deliberate 
on this question. Circumstances had given 
to his hon. and learned friend’s mind a bias 
which he could not control; and he had 
no doubt that his hon. and learned friend 
would soon inform them that this was a 
question on which he entertained no 
doubt—on which he felt no difficulty. 
It was because he had never entertained 
doubt, and never felt difficulty, that his 
hon. and learned friend had taken his 
station among the friends of exclusion. 
If he had ever entertained doubts—if he 
had ever felt difficulties—he would have 
inquired deeply into the subject, and in- 
stead of backing himself on points of law, 
by the opinions of plasterers, bricklayers, 
and barbers, he would have ranked him- 
self with those able and enlightened per- 
sons whose petition it would be his duty to 
présent soon to the House. Jt appeared 
from his hon. and learned friend’s speech, 
that the great difficulty in the way of 
the proposed adjustment of the Catholic. 
claims, arose out of the suggestion of the 
plasterers and barbers of Dublin—that by 

agtéeeing to it we wete infringing on the 
’ Protestant constitution, as settled in the 
year 1688. Now if it were suggested to 
any gentlemah who was going to make a 
change in the settlement of his estate, that 
such a settlement was a violation of the 
laws, would that gentleman go to the lord- 
mayor of Dublin, or to the population in 
the dock-yards, or to the farmers and 
graziers of Sussex, and consult them as to 
the correctness of the suggestion? If he 
were perplexed with the doubts suggested 
to him, he would soon discover that there 
wefe none to whom he could so well apply 
for a solution of them, as those who had 
looked into the law, and were, from their 
habits, well acquainted with all its intrica- 
cies. By parity of reasoning, he thought 
that thedoubts of any reasonable man, asto 
whether this adjustment was in opposition 
to the principles of the Revolution of 1688, 
might be satisfied by the reflection, that 
three hundred and twenty-seven members 
of the English bar, who were accustomed 
to consider the meaning of acts of parlia- 
ment, and who were without any influence 
to warp their judgment, had petitioned 
the House in favour of it. They were of 
opinion, that it would not make any in- 
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fringement on the constitution; and, in 
their opinion, a large proportion of the 
barristers of Ireland concurred. He now 
gave notice, that he should have the 
honour of presenting, on Monday next, 
a petition in favour of Catholic eniancipa- 
tion, signed by a hundred Protestant 
members of the Irish bar. He should also 
have the honour of presenting a petition, 
with the same prayer, from sixty-seven 
Roman Catholic barristers of Ireland. 
He might be asked, why he had not men- 
tioned this sooner? Because the Roman 
Catholic barristers had a direct interest in 
the adjustment of the question. The Pro- 
testant barristers, were they to measure 
their own monopoly, had also a direct in- 
terest the other way; and yet, to their 
eternal credit be it spoken, they had come 
forward, and a hundred of them had 
signed a petition, praying parliament to 
make a final and conciliatory adjustment 
of this question. Did these three petitions 
give no support to the opinions of those 
who said, that in point of law, what we 
now meditated to do for Ireland was no 
infringement of our Protestant constitu- 
tion? It appeared to him, that the petition 
which he had to present was extremely 
valuable in another respect. He did not 
wish to disparage the petitions which his 
hon. and learned friend had presented ; 
yet he must say, that, looking at the peti- 
tions of the barristers of Ireland and their 
one hundred and sixty-seven signatures, 
they were entitled to at least as much 
respect as the petitions of the lord-mayor 
and corporation of Dublin, and of the 
plasterers, bricklayers, and barbers, who 
followed in their train. They were well 
acquainted with the state of society in 
Ireland. They were taught by their prac- 
tical experience in the courts, and on the 
circuits, that the social relations of that 
country were in a disorganized condition. 
They saw that a state of things prevailed 
which could not long continue, and that 
if Ireland was to be governed by British 
laws, and by the intervention of a jury, 
some alteration must be made in the irri- 
tated feelings of its inhabitants. He was 
ashamed to have trespassed so long upon 
the indulgence of the House, but when he 
saw that his hon. and learned friend was 
seeking to produce an effect upon the 
House, by tlie pompous enumeration of 
the different guilds from which his peti- 
tions came, he did think it right to an- 
nounce to those who were anxious to come 
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to a just conclusion on this subject, the 
respectable petitions which he was going 
to pfesént on the other side of the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Trané denied the justness of the 
insinuation which his hon. and learned 
friend appeared anxious to propagate; 
namely, that there was scarcely any per- 
sons but bricklayers, plasterers, and barbers, 
opposed to the present measures of go- 
vernment. And now, as to the members 
of the Irish bar. If he had not been mis- 
informed, the greater part of the gentle- 
men who were most eminent at that bar 
were opposed tothe measures now pro- 
posed. His hon. and learned friend’s 
colleague in office, the Attorney-general 
for Ireland, was opposed to it. So, too, 
were Mr. Saurin, and a long list of gentle- 
men, whose names he held in his hand. 
The Irish bar, he had been given to un- 
derstand, comprised from five hundred to 
six hundred members. His hon. and 
learned friend said, that his petition was 
signed by a hundred Protestant and sixty- 
seven Catholic barristers. He mentioned 
this, because his hon. and learned friend 
had dwelt, with great emphasis, on the 
number of names subscribed to his petition, 
and had left the House to guess how many 
there might be on the other side. 

Mr. Moore said, he did not intend to 
follow his hon, and learned friend through 
the various points of his long and enter- 
tainingspeech. His hon. and learned friend 
had made, however, one or two observa- 
tions to which he must be permitted to 
give an answer. His hon. and learned 
friend, after making a very extraordinary 
disparagement of the judgment and in- 
formation of the humbler classes of his 
fellow-countrymen, had included within 
his sareasms all the different trades from 
which he had that night had the honour 
of presenting petitions. The amusing 
manner in which his hon. and learned 
friend had alluded to them, had excited the 
merriment of the House. For his own 
part, he loved a joke, but by some strange 
accident he could not enjoy it at the ex- 
pense of his constituents. In spite of the 
sneers which had been directed against 
him, he would say, that among the in- 
dividuals whose petitions he had presented, 
were to be found some of the most intel- 
ligent, independent, and_best-informed 
men, on every practical subject connected 
with the state of society in Ireland; and 
though his hon, and learned friend had 
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thought right to turn into derision the 
members of the municipal institutions of 
his native city, by covering them with 
every species of ridicule, he would venture 
to tell him, that the humblest individuals 
in those guilds had feelings, wishes, rights, 
and privileges, to be consulted, which 
were as dear to them as the feelings, 
wishes, rights, and privileges of the high- 
est classes of society. Though the hum- 
blest individuals might not be able to form 
opinions as to the result of political mea- 
sures, still they felt an interest in thosé 
measures, which no wise statesiian ought 
to overlook. Their religion, their privi- 
legés as Protestant citizens, their rights as 
British subjects, were as dear to them as 
they were to the most respectable of the 
gentlemen that heard him. They had a 
right to be heard on all matters of na- 
tional importance, and their sentitients 
were entitled to the respectful considera- 
tion of the House. Let him tell his hon. 
and learned friend, that the world, since 
the French Revolution, had furnishéd too 
many examplesthat brilliancy of talent was 
not exclusively cdiinected with eminence 
of rank. Let him tell his hon. and learned 
friend, that though the judgment of the 
poorest man in the state might not be a 
title for him to guide the conduct of par- 
liament, still it ought to be taken into con- 
sideration. Any man, howeverunbrilliant 
he might be, might produce a useful sug- 
gestion ; and there was not a subject of this 
realm whose feelings, and wishes, and 
prejudices, ought not to be treated with 
respect in parliament. In mentioning 
that respect ought to be paid to the pre- 
judices of the people, he would refer to 
an authority which he was sure his hon. 
and learned friend would admit as excel- 
lent: he meant, the authority of the late 
Mr. Canning, who, in reference to this 
subject, and to the general feeliigs of the 
Protestants of the empire inthe year 1827, 
declared, that there was an inert mass of 
Opposition to these claims in the country, 
which he would not venture upon the 
responsibility of moving. His hon. and 
learned friend had told the House, that if 
he (Mr. Moore) had ever applied his un- 
derstanding to the consideration of this 
question, he would have come to a con- 
trary conclusion. His hon. and learned 
friend had alluded to peculiar citcum- 
stances- what they were he could not 
imagine—which, he said, had given a 
bias to his mind, and led to his present 








course of public action. If his hon. and 
learned friend meant to insinuate, that he 
had adopted certain political opinions, in 
order to get returned for the city which 
he had the honour to represent in par- 
liament, his hon. and learned friend im- 
puted to him that for which there was no 
foundation. His hon. and learned friend, 
he was sure, would not impute to him that 
he had ever changed his political opinions ; 
for, so long as he had been able to enter- 
tain explicit opinions on any subject, his 
opinions on this question had always been 
of the same character. Ever since he had 
been able to think on political subjects, he 
had come to the conclusion on which he 
had recently acted. Through all his col- 
legiate life, through all his academical 
career, even then, when from the influence 
of youth and the presence of classical as- 
sociations, the flame of liberty burnt 
brightest—even then he had always tem- 
pered its heat with a mixture of loyalty, 
avowing, that true liberty could only be 
maintained in this country by a strict ad- 
herence to the Protestant principles of 
the British constitution. 

Mr. Doherty :—I have been particularly 
unfortunate if I have said any ‘thing which 
could be fairly considered to reflect upon 
my hon. and learned friend. I am con- 
vinced, that my hon. and learned friend 
did not adopt his present principles to 
secure to himself the representation of the 
city of Dublin. I did not make any such 
charge against him. What I said was 
this—that just in proportion as his pledges 
on this question had been given positively 
and strongly, were his opinions likely to 
remain unchanged and unchangeable. All 
that I insinuated was, that whilst others 
had allowed their opinions to change with 
the change of circumstances, my hon. and 
learned friend had remained unchanged, 
because he would never allow his reason 
to have fair play upon this question. 

Mr. H. Grattan bore testimony to the 
respectability of many of the signatures 
attached to the petitions presented by his 
hon. and learned colleague. He wished 
them, however, a total change of opinion, 
as it would not only dothem great credit, 
but tend to conciliate the peace of the 
country. His hon. colleague had certainly 
gained his seat in that House by the use 
of two magic words—“ Protestant ascen- 
dancy.” He had addressed every guild 
of the corporation of Dublin with those 
words, and in every guild they ensured him 
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applause and success. By such means, 
after four days’ labour, he achieved that 
which had cost him (Mr. H. Grattan, six 
years’ labour to obtain. 

Mr. Moore said, that the petition he had 
next to present was signed by upwards of 
four thousand persons, who had not mere- 
ly subscribed their names, but added their 
addresses. It included as large a mass of 
respectability and wealth as was perhaps 
to be found in any equal number of signa- 
tures. It was subscribed by the main 
body of the Magistrates of Dublin, by a 
great portion of the higher class of society 
in that capital, by a considerable num- 
ber of freemen and freeholders, besides 
between four and five hundred students of 
the University. The addition of these 
names testified that the rising youth of 
Ireland were as much opposed to further 
concession as those of more mature years. 
It might be said to speak the general sense 
of the youth of Ireland; for though 
residing in Dublin, they were connected 
with families all over the country—and, 
when it was found, that to a petition of 
this kind were attached so many names of 
students of the University, the fair infer- 
ence was, that the opinion of the youth of 
Ireland was in accordance with their senti- 
ments. 

Mr. North said, he should not have 
uttered one word respecting this petition, 
were it not for the observations with 
which his hon. and learned friend had 
thought proper to accompany its presen- 
tation. The hon. and learned gentleman 
had described this petition as conveying 
the sense of the rising youth of Ireland, 
and particularly of those of the University 
of Dublin, as well as of the heads of society 
in the Irish metropolis. It had so hap- 
pened from opportunitieswhich he enjoyed 
and of which it was unnecessary for him 
further to speak, that he had the means 
of knowing what was the opinion of the 
rising youth of Ireland upon this great 
question. And accordingly, from his 
experience and best information, he could 
truly affirm, that their opinion now, and 
indeed for the last twenty years, was 
favourable to the adjustment of a question 
which they felt to involve the peace and 
tranquillity of their country. Indeed it 
would have been hard upon the youth of 
Ireland were the fact otherwise, for it was 
the attribute of those early times of life to 
be frank and ingenuous, and, when un- 
biassed by undue impressions to he always 































fayourable to principles of freedom. He 
knew, indeed, and probably it was equally 
familiar to his hon. and learned friend, 
that men might be found who would con- 
sider the University as a fit and appropriate 
place to infuse into youthful minds very 
different sentiments—-who would betray 
the sacred trust reposed in them, and in- 
stead of conducting the path of youth to 
purity of feeling, and generosity and liber- 
ality of conduct, would take the oppor- 


tunity of infusing into the tender mind the | 


deadly virus of party strife, and at atime 
too, when the understanding was not 
matured, and the judgment not clearly 
directed for the consideration of a subject 
which involved many difficulties in its 
various aspects. If such attempts were 


made in that University, confident he was, ; 


they must have been attended with signal 
failure. He could speak positively of the 
rising youth of the Irish bar, among whom 
he was very happy to say, there only pre- 
vailed one sentiment, and it corresponded 
with that expressed and so often vindicat- 
ed by his hon. and learned friend (Mr. 
Doherty), who was so distinguished an 
ornament of their profession. He could 
not perhaps speak so fully of the senti- 
ments of another portion of the youth of 
Ireland, who went forth from the Uni- 
versity to the Church of Ireland. But of 
them, or of the great majority of them, he 


could safely say, that he had seen them | 
preparing for the study of that sacred | 


profession to which they were destined 
with principles suitable to their object— 
he had seen them animated by a pure zeal 
for their holy religion; but he had always 
heard them upon this particular question 


of Catholic exclusion, say, that they con- | 


sidered it nut a religious but a political 


question, and one which they were pre- 
pared to leave to the judgment of the | 


governmentand the legislature. He could 


not sit in silence, while his hon. and | 


learned friend imputed to the rising youth 
of Ireland, and more particularly of the 
University of Dublin, to which he was 
bound by ties of feeling and affection 
which must endure through life, sentiments 
that were alien to their character, and to 


which he was bound to give the fullest | 


contradiction. 
Mr. Moore said, that with regard to his 


hon. and learned friend’s contradiction, | 


he could only repeat that the petition was 

signed by a considerable portion of the 

students of the University of Dublin, and 
VOL. Xx, 
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' he had the best assurance for believing, 
that these sentiments were participated 
| by forty-nine out of fifty of the rising 
youth of Ireland. If there was any dis- 
| ingenuous influence at work to obtain these 
| signatures he could assure his hon. and 
| learned friend that it was entirely un- 
known to him. He did not believe that 
any such efforts were made to infuse into 
the minds of these young men improper 
sentiments, or that it was necessary to 
make any efforts.to induce their exertions 
in the maintenance of Protestant prin- 
| ciples. He believed, in fact, that the 
| youth of Ireland pressed forward volun~ 
tarily to express their opinions, and 
needed no excitement for that purpose ; 
and though he knew that some of the 
heads of the University had fully avowed 
their opinions on this great question, he 
firmly believed there was not one among 
them capable of betraying his trust, so far 
as to avail himself of the influence of his 
station, to excite illiberal political feeling, 
or to interfere in the slightest degree with 
the honest opinions of those over whom he 
| presided. 

| Mr. Croker said, he had no doubt that 
| the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
| had honestly expressed his private opinion 
| on this subject, and that the students of 
the University, whose names were signed 
' to the petition, had also expressed their 
sentiments honestly. It appeared, how- 
ever, that those persons were under- 
| graduates, young men entered in the first 
' stage of college education. As such he 
_ was willing to give this expression of their 
sentiments all the weight and importance 
it deserved. He could not allow, how- 
ever, that it should have the same weight 
‘and importance, as if they were persons 
not pursuing the elements of education, 
but whose education had been perfected, 
and whose opinions had been formed upon 
a knowledge of the laws and of the con- 
stitution of the country, and upon the 
experience of the state of Ireland for the 
last eight-and-twenty or thirty years. 
Whatever else the petitioners belonging 
to the University had, they had not expe- 
rience. It only amounted to the fact, 
then, that a few hundreds of the under- 
‘graduates of the college signed the peti- 
tion. The hon. and learned gentleman 





had said, that forty-nine out of fifty of 
the under-graduates were unfavourable to 
concession ; but, if this was the case, why 
_had they not come forward ? 
2M 


Not one- 
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sixth part of the under-graduates belong- 
ing to the college appeared to have signed 
this petition. If the hon. gentleman was 
right ,in his statement as to the opinion 
of the'students, why did he come forward 
with a petition signed only by one-sixth 
part of the under-graduates? Consider- 
ing that no petition had come from the 
heads of the University, with all respect 
he thought it was not the wisest thing 
these young gentlemen could do, to put 
their names to this petition, nor was it 
the wisest thing on the part of their in- 
stigators. He conceived that a petition 
presented under such circumstances would 
not have much weight with the House. 
The University of Dublin was the eldest 
daughter of the Reformation. She had 
set an example of moderation and libe- 
rality, by admitting other sects to have 
the benefit of education within her walls; 
and she alone had a right to the proud 
title of being the child of the Reformation. 
On the present occasion, however, the 
University of Dublin had taken no part 
on this question ; and she was right in so 
doing. A great mass of Protestant youth, 


and a great mass of Catholic youth, were. 
educated within the walls of the Univer- | 


sity; and the University, therefore, did 
right to abstain from taking any part for 
or against; unless, indeed, a very strong 
dislike existed, which he had no hesita- 
tion in saying did not exist. The Uni- 
versity had, therefore, abstained from pe- 
titioning ; and by so doing it spoke with 
a voice louder than that of tongues. When 
the University was silent at this crisis, at 
this acme of excitement, he was entitled 
to say that it was friendly to toleration. 
At all events, it was not too much to say, 
that the members were willing to place 
their confidence in the wisdom of parlia- 
ment, and were aware of the mischief of 
introducing the seeds of political hatred 


into a place devoted to the education of | 


youth. He thought he might go thus far 
without claiming too much for those opin- 
ions which he held on the subject of the 
Roman Catholic claims. The hon. and 
learned gentleman and himself were at 
one time rival candidates for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. With his own very small 
personal qualities, however, so little likely 
to incline the members of the University 
in his favour, Protestant zeal was so very 
low, or something im opposition to the 
hon. and learned gentleman’s principles 
operated so strongly, that he, though he 





' there. 
‘of the time that this Catholic question 





was the avowed advocate of the Catholic 
claims, was returned in opposition to the 
hon. and learned member; and if the 
same case occurred again, and the hon. 
and learned member sought the repre- 
sentation on his present principles, he 
would find himself in a very small minor- 
ity. From what had already occurred, 
the House might pretty well judge of the 


| disposition of the University of Dublin on 
‘this subject. 


Mr. Moore regretted, that he was again 
called upon to address the House ; but, as 


|his hon. friend had referred to his per- 
| sonal experience in a canvass which took 


place some years ago, he thought it his 
duty to say, that the canvass to which the 
hon. member alluded was conducted under 
very peculiar circumstances, and that the 
hon. gentleman had secured very many 
engagements from those averse to further 
concessions, before he (Mr. M.) com- 
menced his canvass. In conclusion, he 


| observed, that when an opportunity offer- 
ed, if the honourable member tried the 
strength of the principles he advocated in 
a contest for the University of Dublin, he 
| would find himself greatly disappointed. 


Mr. Croker said, he was not at all pre- 
pared for, but on the contrary, was sorry 
to find so great a question as this turn 


upon any allusion to the movements of so 


humble a person as himself. But he must 


tell the hon. and learned gentleman, that 


he flattered himself exceedingly, if he 
supposed that a Protestant bigot could 
ever hope to represent the University of 
Dublin. It was only necessary to refer 
to the names of those who had repre- 


sented it, to demonstrate that this kind 


of intolerance could not find admission 
Take the names during the whole 


had been agitated. In 1793, the Univer- 


| sity was represented by Mr. Browne and 


Mr. Hutchinson, who were both in favour 
of the Catholic question; next by Mr. 
George Knox, the very person who, in 
the Irish parliament, brought forward a 
motion to admit Catholics into the legis- 
lature. Fora short time after, the Uni- 
versity was, he knew, represented by Mr. 
Foster ; who had, like other enlightened 
men, lately changed his previous opinions, 
which were anti-Catholic. After him 
came the ablest advocate the Catholics 
ever had in parliament, lord Plunkett, 
who had been repeatedly returned for the 
University. With the single exception, 
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then, of Mr. Foster, the University of 
Dublin had, since the year 1793, when 
these Catholic discussions became urgent, 
returned representatives who were always 
favourable to the Catholic claims. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, he had two 
petitions to present to the House, which 
were well entitled to their particular at- 
tention; one was from the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland, for admission to the privi- 
leges of the constitution ; and the other 
came from a quarter, and was attended 
by circumstances, which he had no doubt 
would give it due weight with that House. 
It was signed by eight thousand Protest- 
ants in London, who gave their places of 
residence, and in the progress of its re- 
ceiving signatures, particular care was 
taken that each individual signed only his 
own name, and that no person under age 
subscribed it. To such a scrupulous deli- 
cacy was this precaution as to signatures 
carried, that he had a note to show that 
the name of an eminent scientific gentle- 
man, Mr. Holdsworth, of Argyll-street, 
would not be permitted to be affixed 
through the agency of another person who 
had permission to offer it. Under these 


honourable circumstances had eight thou- 


sand names been signed to this petition. 
It might be said, therefore, to come before 
the House asa fair sample of the sense 
of the liberal and thinking portion of the 
Protestants of the metropolis, who might 
themselves be taken as a specimen of the 
sense of the Protestants of England upon 
this great question. Much had been said 
of the manner in which certain petitions 
of an opposite nature had been got up, 
and the relative degree of attention to 
which they were entitled. No man was 
less willing than he was to cast a slur 
upon any petition, or to throw any im- 
pediment or obstacle in the way of its 
reaching their table. Still, there were 
circumstances which really forced them- 
selves upon their consideration. When 
they heard, for instance, that the 
very worst passions of the people were 
appealed to, to excite them to no-popery 

titions—when fierce animosities, which 

ad been long appeased or forgotten, 
were attempted to be revived—when 
obsolete prejudices, and the spirit of gone- 
by contentions, were vehemently recalled, 
for the purpose of getting up some of these 
petitions, it behoved the House to look at 
the fact, and to draw from it the proper 
conclusion. It was impossible for them 
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to overlook such transactions. There 
were people at that moment to be found 
scattering through the country the most 
violent and inflammatory placards, some 
of them embellished with prints, for the 
purpose of enlisting those who were unable 
to read; and, what was the outline of 
those prints, which were to ensure to the 
petitions emanating from their agency 
peculiar consideration from the legisla- 
ture? In one of them, a Catholic was 
represented with a cross in one hand, and 
a brand in the other, ready to light up 
the dormant flames of persecution. There 
were friars and popes, in all attitudes and 
modes of applying combustible matter to 
Protestants. Every absurdity that the 
most rancorous mind could invent, was 
here portrayed, and recourse was had to 
such base as well as silly means to stimu- 
late the deluded or the unwary into reli- 
gious conflict. The prints were worthy 
of the text. In the first place, they pro- 
claimed, that it was the first doctrine of 
Papists to keep no faith with heretics— 
that was given as a fundamental article 
of the Catholic religion; and that all he- 
retics were to be damned like Luther and 
Calvin. Then came a variety of trash in 
the shape of interrogatories. The first 
question was * Who burned the Protest- 
ants to death in the year 1519? Who 
butchered them at the stake in 1520? 
Who set up the bloody Inquisition? Who 
massacred two hundred. thousand of the 
Protestant inhabitants of Ireland in the 
memorable year 1641? Who were the 
supporters of the Catholic question? 
Those who had been endeavouring to 
upset the altar and the throne, during the 
last thirty years.” A pretty compliment 
this to the duke of Wellington, and to the 
right hon. Secretary, to be classed among 
conspirators against the Throne during the 
last thirty years! When such stimulants were 
applied, to induce the bad and the ignorant 
to take a part in these petitions, how could 
parliament be expected to pay the least 
attention to productions emanating from 
sources so polluted? There was no natural 
basis upon which such a silly and unsound 
system could be reared in this country; 
and what value could any rational man 
think such efforts to possess? When he 
heard gentlemen, with more frankness 
than truth, say “these petitions have 
faults on both sides—we must not be too 
inquisitive into their composition,” he felt 
himself called upon to reply, that there 
2M2 








was no proof of such practices, on the 
part of those who were favourable to 
concession ; they spoke the sense of the 

ublic, fairly and honourably taken. 
When the right hon. gentleman, in his 
able speech upon the introduction of 
his bill, had anticipated the peace 
and tranquillity which he thought it 
would produce throughout the country, 
he could hardly have contemplated so 
speedy a realization of his benevolent 
wishes. The people did not wait for the 
result in order to be satisfied. Not only 
did the Catholic Association take the 
earliest opportunity of relieving the friends 
of conciliation from the embarrassment of 
their existence in opposition to the law, 
by dissolving themselves at once upon the 
faith of the pledge conveyed in his majesty’s 
Speech, and the promise which was given 
by the king’s ministers of the redress of 
their wrongs, it also had, with a wisdom 
and generosity which did it the highest 
credit, declined all agitation and left the 
country to its own unstimulated agency at 
such a crisis. A statement had been 
made to him, that not only had the 
Catholic Association performed this act of 
wisdom and justice, but that several of the 
Brunswick and Orange Clubs had imi- 
tated their example, and evinced a dis- 
position to make a voluntary sacrifice of 
their prejudices, and to join with the 
Catholics in restoring general harmony 
and tranquillity. The Catholics, he un- 
derstood, had every where received these 
demonstrations of good feeling with open 
arms; and this was a foretaste of the 
benefits likely to be derived from the 
consummation of this great act of national 
justice. He had heard much said in that 
House of the conduct of the right hon. 
Secretary. It would be presumptuous in 
him to say one word in approbation of the 
right hon. gentleman, after what had been 
said of him by other honourable members. 
But some hon. gentlemen had said, that 
his character suffered by the change of his 
opinion. Now, he desired to know in what 
respect the right hon. gentleman’s character 
suffered. They could not say how. The 
wish and desire to carry peace and tran- 
quillity to the people of Ireland, and strength 
and security to all, could not bring injury 
to his character. If honourable gentlemen 
would allow themselves calmly to consider 
the question in all its various bearings, 
they must see that no reasonable ground 
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of reproach attached to the right hon, | another world, the same hopes in their 


gentleman. He would rather hope that 
their expressions arose more from moment- 
ary irritation than from any deliberate 
conviction of the right hon. gentleman’s 
political. inconsistency ; and he had no 
doubt a little time would convince them 
of the wisdom of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s conduct, and of that of the other 
promoters of the measure.—He could not 
avoid referring, for a moment, to the able 
and manly speech made on the evening of 
the debate by the right hon. Secretary for 
the Colonies (sir G. Murray). He might 
almost say, that since hehad had the honour 
of a seat in that House, he had not heard 
a more effective speech, or one which was 
more direct to the purpose. Feeling as 
he did, with respect to the profession to 
which that right hon. gentleman belonged, 
he ventured to say, that there were no men 
more liberal and enlightened than its 
members—no persons who could be more 
properly designated men of the world— 
in the true meaning of the term—no in- 
dividuals who better understood the con- 
duct of practical affairs, or who, on the 
whole, judging from what we saw around 


-us, appeared better calculated (though 


they did not always receive credit for it in 
the House) to manage the affairs of the 
nation. The right hon. and gallant gentle- 
man had read, from the ranks of the 
army, a lesson to the church. His speech 
made it necessary to reverse the old adage 
—‘* Cedunt arma toge.” The right hon. 
gentleman’s speech was equally creditable 
to his heart, and to his understanding ; 
it came from the heart of the speaker, and 
it went home to the heart of the hearer. 
There was one passage which he could 
never sufficiently admire. “In the army,” 
said the gallant officer, “‘there are no 
distinctions— no differences on account 
of religion. It is in civil society only 
that I have found such differences prevail. 
In the army, the Catholic and the 
Protestant soldiers dwell in harmony in 
the same tent; they march in the same 
ranks; they mount together the same 
breach; and the only competition which 
is known between them is, the compe- 
tition of emulation to excel in courage, 
and in fidelity to their country. And if 
they fall together in the same field, 
they are laid together in the same grave ; 
leaving behind them the same feelings of 
regret in the breasts of their surviving 
comrades; and carrying with them to 
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common Redeemer.” He would have | 
that passage of the gallant general’s 
speech inscribed, if possible, in letters of | 
gold, to enrich with it the walls of every | 
cottage in England and cabin in Ireland. 
With respect to the measure recommended 
by his majesty’s government, and the noble 
duke under whose auspices it was brought 
forward, both were above praise. When 
he spoke thus of that illustrious individual, 
now, he might say, ‘ With surpassing 
glory crowned,” he only joined in com- 
mon, with the rest of his countrymen, 
in attributing with one accord to the 
noble duke the well-earned renown and 
merit which were undoubtedly his due, 
for the benefits which his present course 
must confer upon the State—benefits 
which every one, in a very short time, 
would feel and acknowledge. With 
reference to this subject, he might quote 
the words of a great writer, Harrington, 
who said, that there was something in 
the leading of armies, and the government 
of states, which was the peculiar business 
of gentlemen. The administration which 
the country now possessed was a decided 
proof of the truth of that observation. The 
Catholics of England had borne all their 
burthens and disabilities without reproach ; 
and now that they were to be at last freed 
from them, if he did not speak what he 
felt with respect to them, it was because 
their conduct was above all praise. When 
they and their Irish brethren were received 
back within the pale of the British consti- 
tution, we should at length have an united 
empire. The time of the House would 
not be taken up with the ills of Ireland as 
it had hitherto been; and there was 
nothing which we might not anticipate, 
on this score, in the way of public benefit. 
He did trust that the settlement of this 
question would cause the most sanguine 
anticipations that had been entertained 
with regard to it to be realized. A Letter 
had been confided to him on this 
subject, which was of the most grati- 
fying description. Indeed, until he saw 
it, he had no conception that the benefi- 
cent measure of the king’s government 
could have had so speedy an effect in 
removing party animosities. The com- 
munication was dated from Clonmel, 
where it appeared that the Quakers had 
hitherto been decidedly opposed to the 
Roman Catholics. The Letter stated, 
that the reconciliation between the most 
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adverse of the Roman Catholics and 








Protestants was proceeding with the 
greatest rapidity. At Clonmel, the writer 
added, the Quakers had taken a strong 
political part against the Roman Catholics ; 


‘but soon after the king’s Speech at the 


opening of the session, and that of the 
right hon. Secretary were received, several 
Quakers of respectability, proposed to the 
leading Catholics, through their secretary, 
a reconciliation between the opposing 
parties. This proposition was received 
with the greatest satis:action by ‘the 
Catholics, who requested that there 
might be no delay in the amicable 
arrangement, and that the reconciliation 
should not be postponed for a single day. 
It was wished that the parties should 
parade the streets arm-in-arm: every one 
hailed the reconciliation ; and party spirit 
was suddenly put an end to. Had we 
not, then, every reason, looking at this 
speedy and desirable consequence of the 
measure, to augur the happiest results 
from its completion. When we saw 
states undisturbed by domestic jealousies, 
in which all parties were admitted to the 
free enjoyment of political rights, without 
regard to their religious opinions, why might 
we not be certain of the same effects being 
produced here by the adoption of similar 
means? He hoped that gentlemen, who, 
no doubt, acted from honest prejudice in 
opposing this measure, would see grounds 
to mitigate their apprehensions, and at 
length concur in the belief, that their 
fears were imaginary, and that the same 
good consequences might be expected to 
ensue here, as in other countries, from a 
wise and liberal policy. In France all 
religions were not only tolerated, but the 
professors of them were placed upon an 
equal footing, as regarded civil privileges ; 
Protestant and Catholic deputies sat in 
the same Chamber; no distinction was re- 
cognized ; the peculiar religious persuasion 
of the parties being scarcely known— 
certainly not regarded. The consequences 
of this system of equal privileges in that 
enlightened country were of the most 
favourable kind. Was it possible to be- 
lieve that the same effects would not 
follow in this country? His sincere and 
ardent prayer was, that this question might 
now be finally and satisfactorily settled : 
and he hoped and trusted never again to 
be called upon to say another word with 
regard to it. 

Mr. Trant confessed he felt no little 
surprise at the eloquent eulogium pros 
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nounced by the hon. baronet upon the 
blessings of a military government [Cries 
of “No.”}. Ifhis ears did not very much 
deceive him, the hon. baronet certainly 
did, in substance, pronounce an eulogium 
upon a military government. The hon. 
baronet declared most distinctly that, in 
his opinion, a military government was the 
fittest for this country in its present cir- 
cumstances: he said he rejoiced to see 
military men in that House, and the re- 
sponsible situations in his majesty’s govern- 
ment filled by members of that profession, 
possessing as they did the distinguished 
chief at the head of the administration. 
From this he was justified in assuming, 
that the hon. baronet did approve of a 
military government, and considered it 
best for the country. He had heard much 
of the quarter-master-general, and the staff 
of the noble duke at the head of the minis- 
try, and he trusted he might be allowed to 
say he heard them spoken of, as the hon. 
baronet had alluded so pointedly to the 
subject of a military government. This, 
however, he begged to be understood as 
doing with every possible respect for the 
gallant person in question. He confessed 
he very much doubted how far sentiments 
so flattering to military governments would 
be acceptable to the people of England, in 
the assertion of whose rights the hon. ba- 
ronet had so frequently stood forward. He 
put it to that hon. baronet, whether that 
people, whose champion he formerly was 
proud of being, would not look with jea- 
lousy upon any measure introduced by a 
military government; and he must take 
the liberty of saying, that if they were told 
that the bill must pass, because it had sup- 
port and countenance from a certain high 
quarter, hon. members opposite departed 
from their usual practice, in allowing such 
assertions to pass, without standing forward 
in support ot that great constitutional prin- 
ciple, which repudiated any interference 
with the proceedings of that House. Those 
who were pretty well acquainted with the 
constitution of the country, regarded such 
interference with the freedom of debate, 
and the privileges of the legislature, as, to 
say the least of them, not very decorous. 
Upon that point he did not think it neces- 
sary to say any more, nor should he have 
said so much, had he not thought it due 
to the privileges of that House. With 
respect to the general tenour of the obser- 
vations which the House had just heard 
from the hon. baronet, he would leave 





them to be answered by other members, 
attached to the true Protestant principles 
of the constitution. He could not have 
been tempted to rise at all, were it not to 
point out to the House the degree in which 
the hon. baronet was enamoured of a mili- 
tary government. 

Lord F. L. Gower said, he could not re- 
frain from offering one word expressive of 
the satisfaction he felt at the hon. baro- 
net’s description of the reception which 
the measure had met with in Ireland. That 
reception was of the most gratifying de- 
scription. It might not have been unrea- 
sonably expected, that the measure would 
have been received in Ireland with the in- 
toxication of victory, or the insolence of 
triumph. So far, however, was this from 
being the case, that, from all the informa- 
tion which had reached him in his official 
capacity, it appeared that the announce- 
ment of the measure was received with a 
calm and reasonable satisfaction, which 
did equal honour to the Catholics and to 
that portion of the Protestants who had 
advocated their claims. The news was 
received with warm but temperately ex- 
pressed, though zealous gratitude towards 
the sovereign, the singular glory of whose 
reign would, he trusted, be shortly consum- 
mated by the accomplishment of this great 
measure. For himself, he could say, that 
he hailed the prospect of its completion 
with feelings of no ordinary satisfaction. 
If ever he had thought that this great boon 
might at length come one day too late to 
effect its useful and beneficial purposes— 
or if, in his zeal for such a eause, he con- 
ceived that the book of the sybil had been 
burnt once too often, he was now ready 
to acknowledge his mistake, and admit 
that his fears were premature. Reference 
had been made to what was termed a mili- 
tary government. He confessed, for his 
own part, he did follow the political ban- 
ners of the noble duke at the head of the 
ministry with little less confidence than, 
under other circumstances, he should have 
followed those military banners, which, 
under the direction of that illustrious indi- 
vidual, had never yet been unfurled but for 
victory. There might be difficulties at- 
tending the completion of this measure— 
he did not deny it—but, looking at the 
whole tenour of the noble duke’s life—at 
the success which had invariably. attended 
him—and he might add, at the greatness 
and goodness of his present cause—he did 
not fear for the result. Viewing that dise 
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tinguished person’s many and splendid 
achievements—glancing from the plains of 
Assaye and the lines of Torres Vedras 
towards those later triumphs that had en- 
nobled his career, one might say, brilliant 
as those prospects were, never, among all 
those illustrious achievements, did a pro- 
spect expand to his view more teeming 
with present glory to himself, and future 
and permanent advantage to his country, 
than that now opened before him, through 
the accomplishment of this great measure. 
The long list of the noble duke’s triumphs 
would be crowned, he sincerely hoped not 
closed, by the imperishable brilliancy of 
this laurel, which would, in the compari- 
son, impair the lustre of his preceding vic- 
tories. His prayer was, that the noble 
duke might live to see the day, when the 
watchword of glory, long familiar to our 
ears—when the names of liberated Spain 
and subjugated France—would be lost in 
the shouts of acclamation raised for freed 
and placid Ireland. 

Mr. Alderman Watthman observed, that 
the petition presented by the hon. baronet 
was signed by eight or nine thousand indi- 
viduals. He knew nothing of the persons 
by whom it had been got up. All he knew 
was, that he had seen the place on Corn- 
hill, where it lay for signature, and he ob- 
served that every individual who applied 
for the purpose of attaching his signature 
was asked where he lived, and told to put 
his residence as well as his name to the 
document. For his part, he disapproved 
entirely of this mode of getting up peti- 
tions, and thought there should be public 
meetings held for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the opinion of the inhabitants. This 
petition, however, managed as it had been, 
afforded a fair indication of the feeling of 
a great number of respectable and intelli- 
gent persons in the metropolis, on the sub- 
ject of the Catholic question. 

Lord Nugent, with reference to the sub- 
ject of a military government, observed, 
that the hon. baronet; the member for 
Westminster, had merely said, that there 
was nothing in the character of a military 
commander to incapacitate him from look- 
ing largely, wisely, and liberally, at mat- 
ters of state policy. He did not pretend 
to say that these were the exact words of 
the hon. baronet, but such he understood 
to be their sense and meaning. The hon. 
member for Dover thought he had gained 
@ great advantage upon this point, and 
that the hon. baronet was advocating a 
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military government. The fact was, the 
hon. member confounded the deserved tri- 
bute paid by the hon. baronet to the talent 
and firmness of the noble duke at the head 
of the cabinet, with an expression of ap- 
probation of the principle of a military go-. 
vernment on the part of the hon. member 
for Westminster; than which he was sure 
nothing could be further from his hon. 
friend’s intention. Could the hon. member 
for Dover say nothing for the labours of 
the Convention Parliament which sat in 
1688, and was happily the means of intro- 
ducing into England the great soldier who 
afterwards conducted our government ? 
Could he see in the exertions of that par- 
Jiament nothing but an effort to introduce 
a military government? If the hon. mem- 
ber for Dover could see no distinction be- 
tween the hon. baronet’s just eulogium of 
the duke of Wellington’s administration, 
, and an approval of the principle of a mili- 
tary government, it was not the fault of the 
hon. baronet, but of the hon. member him- 
self. He rejoiced at the evidence offered 
by the hon. baronet and the noble lord, 
the secretary for Ireland, relative to the 
tranquillizing effect of this great measure, 
which he sincerely trusted would remove 
the animosities and heal the wounds of 
that country. God grant that the friends 
of this measure might not be deceived as 
to its expected consequences. He trusted 
and believed that they would prove right 
in their anticipations. Sure he was, that 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, whose 
feelings, opinions, and interests, the hon. 
baronet had so long, so zealously, and so 
faithfully represented, could not do more 
wisely than to follow the advice and con- 
form themselves to the example of their tried 
and eloquent advocate, and receive with 
gratitude, frankness, and cordiality, this the 
greatest and most healing measure ever 
proposed to the legislature since the first 
day in which the House of Brunswick 
had been called to the throne of these 
kingdoms. 

Mr. C. N. Pailmer said, he wished to 
make one observation on what had fallen 
from the hon. baronet. He was as ready 
as any member to admit, that, in some in- 
stances, means had been used to obtain 
signatures which were not as unexception- 
able as might be wished; but he had rea- 
son to think that the extent to which that 
had been effected was infinitely less than 
what had been represented. By much the 
greater portion of these petitions, and of 
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the signatures attached to them, were ob- 
tained under circumstances perfectly free 
from undue influence. It was not for him 
to draw the line between the intellectual 
part of the community, who might be sup- 
posed capable of forming a sound and in- 
telligent opinion upon the great question, 
and those who, from insufficient knowledge 
and limited education, might not; but of 
this he felt perfectly assured, that, whether 
right or wrong, a large proportion of the 
people of England were unfavourably dis- 
posed to that change in the political consti- 
tution of this country which it was the in- 
tention of his majesty’s government to 
effect, 
—_—_—_—_—_ 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 16. 


Roman Catnotic Ciaims — PEti- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.] The Earl of 
Mountcashel presented two petitions 
from the Presbyterians in the north of 
Ireland against Concession to the Catho- 
lics. .The noble lord said, that if the 
measure proposed by government were 
now carried, it would be repealed by a 
newly-elected House of Commons. 


Lord Kenyon said, he had sat in that | 
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Whether his majesty had been informed of 
the shape in which the measure was to be 
submitted to parliament— 

Earl Grey rose to order. It was ir- 
regular, he said, to allude to the opinion 
of his majesty, with respect to any mea- 
sure under discussion in that House. 

Lord Kenyon said, it was certainly a 
matter of extreme regret to him to have 
been guilty of any thing which met with 
the reprehension of the noble earl, whom 
he held in high estimation, and the man- 
liness and consistency of whose character 
did him so much honour, by the contrast 
they afforded to the conduct of many 
other noble lords in that House. He would 
now, with their lordships’ permission, 
proceed with the observations for the 
purpose of making which he had risen, 
If the noble duke opposite, and the other 
members of his majesty’s government, had 
brought forward the question, the con- 
sideration of which was recommended in 
the Speech from the Throne, without stat- 
ing to his majesty the specific manner in 
which they intended to propose the ques- 
tion to the deliberation of parliament, he 
must say, that they had acted ina manner 
most unfitting their situation; for, on a 
question of that description, in which the 


House for nearly twenty-seven years, and | public were so greatly interested, and on 
those noble lords who had been members | which so many persons thought, and, in 
for the like period, must be aware, that | his opinion, rightly thought, rested the 
he had very seldom felt it necessary to | title of his majesty and of the House of 


obtrude himself upon their lordships’ at- | 


Brunswick to the throne of this kingdom, 


tention. The present time was an oc- | the ministers ought not to have submitted 


casion, however, when it became every 
man who was sincerely attached to the 
religion and the constitution of his coun- 
try, to come forward and declare his 
sentiments. A question was about to be 
brought before their lordships, which ac- 
quired additional importance from being 
recommended in a Speech from the 
Throne. The question was considered by 
the great majority of the people of this 
country as essentially connected with 
the principles by which the House of 
Brunswick possessed the throne of these 
realms. When the measure was first 
recommended from the Throne, he sup- 
posed, in common with most of their 
lordships, that it would be accompanied 
with such securities as would prevent a 
recurrence of the scenes of 1688; but 
now it was publicly declared, that it was 
the intention of government to remove all 
disabilities affecting the Roman Catho- 
lics, without any condition whatever, 





the subject to his majesty’s consideration, 
unless they saw grounds which might con- 
stitutionally lead his majesty to suppose 
that, by consenting to the measure pro- 
posed, he was not hurting the right of the 
successors of the royal house to the throne. 
It was, however, the opinion of a great 
number of persons, that the proposed 
measure was essentially at variance with 
the Coronation Oath; and he thought that 
it went directly in contradiction to the 
spirit of that oath. He would ask of the 
noble duke, supposing a military com- 
mander, in whom he had placed so much 
confidence as to intrust to him the posses- 
sion of an important fortified place, should 
resign to the enemy principal points by 
which the fortress might be defended— 
he asked of the noble duke, whether 
he would think that the spirit of his in- 
tention, in consigning the fortress to the 
care of the officer under him, had been 


fulfilled ? The Coronation Qath ought not 
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to be narrowly interpreted merely accord- 


ing to its letter. Now, he conceived, that 
the Coronation Oath would be dis- 
tinctly and positively violated, in case his 
majesty should be persuaded to do any 
thing contrary to the spirit of that oath. 
He went much further, and would state 
that of which any one who reflected for 
a moment must be persuaded, that if all 
that was proposed, should be granted to 
the Roman Catholics, it would be impos- 
sible for the church of Ireland to stand 
for many years. He should like to know 
whether, if the king gave his assent to a 
measure having the effect he had men- 
tioned, that act would not be a distinct 
violation, as well in substance as in spirit, 
of the Coronation Oath? This, then, be- 
came matter for their lordships’ most 
serious consideration: and when such, as 
he had stated, was the opinion of no small 
proportion of the people of this country, 
he thought it highly improper that a feel- 
' ing of that kind should be excited in the 
breasts of his majesty’s loyal subjects. 
The best security for the possession of the 
throne, which any king of this country 
could have, was, he thought, in the con- 
fidence and affections of his people. He 
was, however, very much afraid, indeed 
he had no doubt, that the confidence and 
affections of the people would be alienated, 
if his majesty’s ministers succeeded in 
carrying the measure which had been pro- 
posed to parliament. That measure was 
one of a very serious nature, and minis- 
ters were highly responsible for the grounds 
upon which they had advised its introduc- 
tion. They had not been influenced by 
fright: no, but they thought it a much 
more convenient and pleasant thing ‘to 
have a united than a disunited cabinet, 
and to carry things in parliament without 
much opposition, than to have a strong 
opposition to their measures. It was, 
doubtless, a pleasant thing to have no 
necessity to resort to military force in the 
sister country. For a time there might 
be some relaxation of intemperance in 
that part of the empire; but he felt no 
doubt whatever, that the Roman Catholics, 
when they found how completely they 
had been deceived—when they found that 
they received nothing from those persons 
from whom they had been led to expect 
to receive every thing—would stir up a 
spirit of dissatisfaction, much more dif- 
ficult to subdue, than any which might 
have arisen before the proposed measure 





had been submitted to the legislature, 
because any House of parliament, and 
any set of men, whom his majesty might 
take for his advisers, would feel disin- 
clined to agree to any legislative enact- 
ment for the purpose of keeping down the 
expression of disappointment among the 
Roman Catholics, at the failure of those 
hopes which had been excited in them by 
the misconduct of his majesty’s present 
ministers. He was sorry to intrude so 
long on their lordships’ attention, but he 
felt himself bound to perform what he 
considered a public duty. He knew that 
the people of this country felt strongly on 
this question, and it did appear to him 
very extraordinary, that the noble duke, if 
he thought that the general sentiments of 
the country were favourable to the pro- 
posed measure, did not call to mind the 
way in which the government of this 
country proceeded at the establishment of 
the constitution in 1688, and advise his 
majesty to call for the expression of the 
sentiments of his subjects in a consti- 
tutional manner. It did appear extraordi- 
nary to him, that the noble duke did not 
advise his majesty to follow the glorious 
example of William 3rd, and to summon 
a new parliament, specially elected, for 
the purpose ef considering this question. 
The Duke of Wellington said, he could 
assure the noble lord, that if he had been 
inclined to rest on a bed of roses, he 
should not have entered on the duties of 
the office which he now filled. If he had 
sought for a bed of roses, he should not 
have embarked in the discussion of a 
question which was calculated to divide 
him in opinion from the noble lord, and 
from others who took the same view of 
the question as that noble lord. He 
could, however, assure the House, that he 
had proceeded, with respect to this ques- 
tion, as he should with respect to all 
others, upon a clear and distinct sense of 
what was due to his majesty and to the 
public. Under those circumstances, he 
had recommended the measure in question 
to his majesty, and he was aware that he 
was responsible to parliament and to the 
country for the advice he had thus given. 
The noble lord had come forward and put 
a sort of question to him; namely, whe- 
ther or not the measures proposed to par- 
liament had been explained to his majesty ? 
He answered distinctly, yes. Those mea- 
sures had been explained to his majesty. 
They had been explained to his majesty, 
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because he was his majesty’s servant at | 


the present moment. For did any man 
suppose, that if his majesty had not 
clearly and distinctly understood the na- 
ture of those measures, that he would 
have allowed him to continue his servant 
for a moment, after he had submitted 
them to the consideration of parliament ? 
It would be an insult to his majesty to 
suppose that he would have suffered such 
conduct in him. He would not now 
enter into the discussion whether or not 
the measure proposed to parliament was 
calculated to effect a breach of the king’s 
Coronation Oath. He stated, however, 
that he would undertake to prove, when 
the question came regularly under their 
lordships’ consideration, that those mea- 
sures did not touch the Coronation Oath. 
The most zealous advocates on the same 
side of the question as the noble lord, 
even the noble and learned earl on the 
cross bench (Eldon), had never contended, 
that the king’s Coronation Oath would be 
touched by a measure of such a descrip- 
tion as the one proposed. It was very 
true that there might be measures with 
respect to this question, which might 
touch the Coronation Oath; but neither 
the late lord Liverpool, nor his right hon. 
friend in the other House of parliament, 
nor the noble and learned lord on the 
cross bench, had ever contended, to 
his knowledge, that the Coronation Oath 
would be touched by a measure of such 
a description as that which had been sub- 
mitted to the other House of parliament. 
But there was another authority to which, 
probably, the noble lord would be inclined 
to pay more attention and respect, than 
to the authority of-those noble lords which 
he had before cited: he alluded to a 
noble and respected relative of his (lord 
Kenyon). He had read the famour letter 
of that nobleman over and over again, 
with the utmost attention: he saw not a 
word in that letter expressing an opinion 
that the king’s Coronation Oath would be 
affected by such measures as the one pro- 
posed. He had gone thus minutely into 
this question, because every night, not- 
withstanding a sort of arrangement had 
been made, that the question should not 
be considered by their jordships, until it 
eame regularly before them—it was, 
nevertheless, on every occasion brought 


up, and insinuations were continually | 


thrown out against his majesty’s ministers, 
and himself in particular, for having vio- 
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lated their duty in submitting the proposed 
|measure to the consideration of parlia- 
ment. 

Lord Kenyon said, there vere two points 
in the noble duke’s statement, respecting 
| which he wished to offer a few observa- 
| tions. In the first place, the noble duke 
had understood him to ask whether his 
majesty was acquainted with the provisions 
of the bill which had been submitted to 
parliament. That, however, was not the 
question he had asked, The question was, 
whether, when the Speech from the Throne, 
which recommended to parliament the 
consideration of the Roman Catholic dis- 
abilities, was prepared for his majesty’s 
approbation, the provisions of the bill 
were made known to his majesty. 

The Duke of Wellington.—They were 
[a laugh]. ; 

Lord Kenyon said, he could not under- 
stand the reason of that laugh. He had 
asked a very plain question, and the an- 
swer to it appeared to have produced 
laughter. If the answer was so satisfac- 
tory to the noble lords, he hoped they 
would allow that the question was a pro- 
per one. With respect to the other point 
to which he wished to allude, he would take 
the liberty of saying, that if the noble 
duke would, with that acuteness of mind 
for which he was distinguished, read over 
again the correspondence to which allu- 
sion had been made, he would find that 
it was the opinion of his (lord Kenyon’s) 
ancestor, that those who conceived that a 
measure which they proposed, though not 
in itself a distinct violation of the Corona- 
tion Oath, would yet in its consequences 
lead to a violation of that oath, they must 
believe that the measure would be the 
same as a distinct and positive violation of 
the oath. 

Earl Grey said, “he was unwilling té 
prolong the present conversation, because 
he felt strongly with the noble duke the 
inconvenience resulting from the prema- 
ture discussion of a question, which would 
shortly come before their lordships in a 
regular manner. He felt more particu- 
larly the inconvenience, which arose from 
a practice which noble lords indulged in, 
of taking that opportunity to throw out 
assertions, supported by nothing like ar- 
gument, that the proposed measure for the 
relief of the Catholics from the disabilities 
under which they laboured, would be a 
violation of the king’s Coronation Oath. 
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They could only have the effect of 
agitating and inflaming men’s minds. The 
r conduct for persons anxious for the 
safety of the state, and for the support of 
those establishments to which they attached 
value, to pursue, would be to wait for the 
time when the question would come before 
their lordships, and then to state their 
opinion, and support it by arguments. 
At present, he could only offer assertion 
in opposition to assertion ; but he would 
uphold his assertion by argument when the 
question came to be discussed. His pro- 
position was this: the proposed measure 
was no surrender of the constitution—it 
was no violation of the constitution esta- 
blished in 1688; still less was it a viola- 
tion of the Coronation Oath, which could 
not be said to apply to the measure, in 
the sense which some noble lords imagined. 
As far as he remembered, lord Liverpool 
would have disdained to make the asser- 
tion, that this question touched the Coro- 
nation Oath. That noble lord distinctly 
stated, that the Coronation Oath had no- 
thing to do with it; and he must say, that 
he had read, in the same sense as the noble 
duke opposite, the letter of the noble 
lord’s illustrious father, and did not con. 
ceive that it contained any opinion which 
could sanction the position, that the pro- 
posed measure would operate as a viola- 
tion of the king’s Coronation Oath. He 
thought, too, that the noble lord’s own 
explanation of the matter closed the case. 
“Though this measure,” the noble lord 
said, “might be conscientiously believed 
by his majésty’s ministers to operate for 
the benefit of the public; yet, if his ma- 
jesty believed that the effect of it would 
be, to subvert the constitution, could,” the 
noble lord asked, “‘ his majesty, with that 
belief, give his assent to the measure, 
without a violation of the Coronation 
Oath?” That was a subject to which he 
would not at present address himself, but 
would confine himself to state his asser- 
tion, in opposition to that of the noble 
lord, that the king’s Coronation Oath was 
totally untouched by the measure submit- 
ted to the consideration of the other House 
of parliament; and that assertion he would 
engage to make out by argument, when 
the question came before their lordships. 
To make that statement was the chief ob- 
ject of his rising, but he could not help 
availing himself of the present opportunity 
to. deprecate a practice which had of late 
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House, of introducing his majesty’s name 
into their debates. He believed, that the 
recommendation from the Throne to par- 
liament to consider the state of any laws, 
with respect to their effect on the general 
prosperity of the empire, was a usage as 
old as the constitution itself. If his ma- 
jesty’s ministers advised his majesty to 
make such a recommendation, they were 
responsible as ministers, but not as mem- 
bers of parliament, to their lordships for 
that advice. That his majesty’s ministers 
in advising his majesty torecommend tothe 
consideration of those laws which had so 
long disunited the people of this conntry, 
and produced evils which could no longet 
be borne, were responsible for that advice, 
was true; and it was not to be disputed, 
that when they gave that advice they 
must have stated their views of the sub- 
ject; but beyond that, they could not be 
called upon for any responsibility. After 
the recommendation had been declared in 
the Speech from the Throne, his majesty’s 
ministers, coinciding with that recom- 
mendation, had introduced to: parliament 
the measure which had been alluded to. 
For doing that they were not responsible 
as ministers, but as members of parlia- 
ment; and there was nothing more un- 
constitutional or more inconsistent with 
the privileges of parliament, than that 
course which had of late been followed, 
of discussing in that House what were his 
majesty’s private sentiments, with respect 
to a measure upon which the Houses of 
parliament had to decide. He did there- 
fore hope, that he should hear it no more 
stated, either on the one side that the 
proposed measure had been introduced 
against his majesty’s consent, or, on the 
other, that the particular provisions of the 
bill had his majesty’s sanction. All their 
lordships had to do was, to consider the 
bill as arising out of the recommendation 
from the Throne; and when the measure 
was discussed, no reference beyond that 
ought to be made to his majesty’s name. 
He was glad to have an opportunity of 
stating this ; and he hoped their lordships 
would return to the good old constitu- 
tional practice of the House on the sub- 
ject. With respect to what had fallen 
from the noble lord (Kenyon), he felt 
most grateful to him for the very civil ex- 
pression which he had applied to him. 
He believed that what had fallen from the 
noble lord had proceeded from a sincere, 
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support of the constitution and the Pro- 
testant establishment His zeal in support 
of that constitution and that establishment 
took a direction different from that of the 
noble lord. The noble lord thought that 
those measures which had been proposed 
to parliament would be ruinous to the 
constitution; while he (earl Grey) was of 
Opinion, that without those measures 
it could not long be supported. He be- 
lieved that those measures, instead of 
dividing the people, and of increasing 
dangers, were the only measures which 
could heal divisions, and place this coun- 
try in that state of security and power in 
which he hoped it would long continue. 
The Earl of Falmouth rose to say one 
word on what had fallen from the noble 
duke with respect to an arrangement 
which he stated to have been made, not 
to offer any observations on the general 
question, upon the occasion of presenting 
petitions. Now he was not aware of any 
such arrangement; but, if such an ar- 
rangement should be made and be com- 
plied with on both sides of the House, he, 
for one, would be most willing to subscribe 
to it: but he must say, that for one page, 
which had been said by noble lords on the 


cross benches on presenting petitions, a 
folio volume had been spoken by the noble 


lords on the opposition benches. The 
noble duke directed all his severity to the 
noble lords on the cross benches, who had 
been his former friends. He thought the 
noble duke acted rather unfairly: if 
he gave a lecture on the subject at all, he 
ought to direct a portion cf it to the noble 
lords on the opposition bench, who seemed 
tobe now the noble duke’s principal friends. 
The noble duke had taken uvon himself, 
boldly and manfully, the responsibility of 
the measure proposed to parliament. It 
was a most heavy responsibility. If he 
(lord F.) should find himself in error in his 
view of the subject, that would prove some 
consolation to him for the laceration of 
private and public connexions which the 
course pursued by his majesty’s govern- 
ment had caused to him. He did hope that 
the noble duke would make good his 
pledge, that the measure, if assented to by 
his majesty, would not be in violation of 
his majesty’s Coronation Oath. He would 
say nothing on that point now, excepting, 
that the very circumstance of that being a 
question, with many of the well-educated 
classes in this country, was in itself an 


evil, 
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Lord Farnham said, he could not agree 
with the noble lord, in the propriety of ac- 
ceding to an arrangement not to discuss 
the question on presenting petitions. It 
certainly might be the most convenient 
way for those who were the supporters of 
this measure, to confine the consideration 
of it to one evening. He might have con- 
sented to such an arrangement, if the mea- 
sure were not to be hurried forward witha 
rapidity totally inconsistent with its being 
understood in the remote parts of the 
country. He could state, without fear of 
contradiction, that the measure had never 
been propounded until the 5th of March, 
He saw by the votes of the House of Com- 
mons, that the principle of the bill was to 
be taken under consideration to-morrow, 
being no longer than twelve days from the 
time it was first explained. Now he did 
ask, whether, if the premises he had stated 
were founded on fact, which he defied any 
one to deny, twelve days were a sufficient 
time for the country to be made acquainted 
with the nature of such a measure? He 
could assure the House, that if sufficient 
time had only been given for the consi- 
deration of the bill, he should not have 
recourse to what the privileges of parlia- 
ment undoubtedly allowed him—to enter, 
upon presenting petitions, into'the subject 
matter of them. When the measure to 
which he had alluded was explained in 
detail, it produced more dissatisfaction and 
disappointment than any measure which 
had been before submitted to parliament. 
The noble duke had, a few days before the 
measure was brought forward, stated to 
their lordships, that when the securities 
which would be proposed were known to 
noble lords in that House, they would 
satisfy the House in general; and he had 
expressed an opinion, that they would also 
satisfy the scruples of the right reverend 
prelate, to whose observations he was then 
replying. The measure had, however, 
created universal disappointment, because 
every concession was made to the Catho- 
lics, and no security offered in return. He 
was not now going to argue the question, 
but when it came regularly before their 
lordships, it would not be difficult to prove, 
that no securities were offered in the bill. 
It might be, that in the nature of things 
no security could be offered ; and that was 
the best apology for the noble duke. He 
thought it an insult to every man of com- 
mon sense, to say that there was one atom 
of security afforded by the bill, 
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The Duke of Wellington said, he had not, 
on the occasion referred to by the noble earl, 
said one word aboutsecurities. Whathe had 
said was in reply toa right reverend prelate, 
assuring him that he might take the Oath 
of Supremacy after the passing of the bill 
with as safe a conscience as before it ; and 
he had added, and would prove, that that 
measure would be more conducive to the 
prevention than to the promotion of the 
growth of popery. 
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Monday, March 16. 


Roman Catuoric Ciaims—Pett- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST]. 
quis of Chandos presented a petition 
against further Concessions to the Catho- 
lics, from Greenock, and said it was nu- 
merously and respectably signed. 

Sir M. S. Stewart said, that from his 
connexion with the town of Greenock, he 
trusted the House would not consider the 
petition now presented as representing any 
thing like the undivided opinion of the 
more respectable and intelligent part of 
that community. In proof of this, he 
should have the honour of presenting more 
than one petition from that town, praying 
for full concessions to their Roman Catho- 
lic fellow-subjects. He begged to express 
much respect for many of the individuals 
who had signed that petition, and he gave 
them full credit for the sincerity of their 
opinions, although he could not help ex- 
pressing his regret and astonishment at 
some of the sentiments contained in that 
petition. He especially regretted the 
means that had been used to excite a strong 
religious feeling among the people of 
Greenock and throughout the west of Scot- 
land, inducing them to sign that and other 
petitions—he alluded to the efforts that 
had been used by some members of the 
Church of Scotland to excite a prejudicial 
feeling throughout their congregations, by 
addressing them on this as a purely reli- 
gious subject, both in and out of their 
pulpits. In proof of this, he held in his 
hand some letters from very respectable 
gentlemen, attesting the facts; but he 
would not occupy the time of the House 
by reading them, unless called upon to do 
80. 

Mr. Doherty said, he rose to present 
two petitions in favour of further conces- 
sions to the Roman Catholics. The House 
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The Mar- 


could not be ignorant of the purpose for 
which he then rose, as he had unexpect- 
edly been called upon to say more in re- 
spect of it than he had intended, on a 
former evening. He trusted, however, 
that he might be permitted to make one 
or two observations in introducing them 
more formally to the consideration of par- 
liament; inasmuch as there were few 
petitions which, from the circumstances 
attending them, were entitled to greater 
attention. The two petitions which he 
had to present, came from the bar of Ire- 
land : they first came from the Protestant 
practising barristers in Ireland, or at least 
from one hundred of them; the second 
came from sixty-seven Roman Catholic 
practising barristers in the same country. 
He had made a distinction as to practis- 
ing and not practising. barristers, in order 
to meet the observations which had been 
made by his hon. friend, the member. for 
Dover, when he first alluded to these 
petitions. His hon. friend had resorted 
to a public register of the names of the 
barristers of Ireland, and had said, that 
he found them to amount to upwards of 
five hundred and twenty. His hon. friend 
was not perhaps aware, that the list to 
which he had referred gave an exaggerated 
statement of the number of barristers in 
Ireland, and especially of the practising 
barristers. These petitions came from 
practising barristers merely, and not from 
all the practising barristers; but only 
from the undersigned. The first petition 
did not arrogate to itself to express the 
sense of the bar of Ireland, or of the 
Protestant bar of Ireland, or of the ma- 
jority of the Protestant bar of Ireland, 
though, if he might resort to the best 
mode of ascertaining the number of prac- 
tising barristers, he might venture to sug- 
gest, that it did speak the sense of the 
Protestant practising bar of Ireland. He 
would beg leave to read to them part 
of the contents of a letter which he had 
received with this petition from Ireland. 
[t was to this effect :—‘If discussion shall 
arise as to the number of practising bar- 
risters, it may be useful to you to know, 
that two hundred and forty paid their 
subscriptions to the law-library last year, 
which will furnish a good criterion as to 
the number of barristers who practise.” 
Out of this number of two hundred and 
forty, one hundred and sixty-seven had 
signed the two petitions which he had the 





honour of then presenting. He could say, 











from his own knowledge, that many gen- 
tlemen who were very favourable to the 
claims of the Roman Catholics, had re- 
frained from signing any petition upon 
this subject, and for this reason—that, 
holding offices connected with the admi- 
nistration of justice in Ireland, they 
thought it would be more prudent in them 
to abstain, lest their subscribing a petition 
should excite a suspicion that they were 
influenced by party feelings and by party 
prejudices. With reference to what had 
fallen from his hon. and learned friend, 
the member for Dover, he could assure 
him, that both a large proportion of the 
retired barristers, as well as of the practis- 
ing ones, were now favourable to the con- 
cession.—So much as to the petition from 
the Protestant members of the Irish bar. 
The second petition was from the Roman 
Catholic barristers of that body. No one 
who knew this class of the profession, 
their knowledge, their diligence, their fair 
and just pretensions to the highest honours 
of the bar, but must feel most grateful 
for the removal of restrictions from them 
which were most unwise and impolitic. 
With respect to the Catholic members of 
the Irish bar, he had one important fact to 
state; namely, four or five of them had 
been lately appointed to high judicial 
offices, such as assistant barristers, in 
different parts of the country; and re- 
specting their impartial and dignified con- 
duct, he would appeal to hon. members 
who resided in the same parts of the coun- 
try, whether those gentlemen did not 
command unqualified confidence and re- 
spect? It was, indeed, monstrous to sup- 
pose, that a coincidence in religious 
opinions was necessary for the due ad- 
ministration of justice. If it were so, what 
must not the Catholics have suffered at 
receiving law for so long a period exclu- 
sively from Protestant judges? It was 
time to abolish these unjust and invidious 
distinctions, and that in future the race 
between the members of the two religions 
should be one of rivalry in the promotion 
of kind and gracious opinions. 

Mr. Moore said, he did not wish to detract 
from the value of the petitions which his 
hon. and learned friend was about to pre- 
sent; but he would distinctly affirm, that 
the most distinguished members of the bar 
had not signed these petitions. Men of 


the highest learning, of the most profound 
constitutional knowledge, at the Irish bar, 
did not concur in these sentiments. 
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Mr. Trant said, he knew that several of 
the old members of the bar did not par 
ticipate in these opinions. 

Mr. Doherty repeated, that the influen- 
tial portion of the Irish bar, who had 
expressed their opinions, were in favour of 
concession. He knew, indeed, that several 
had refrained from coming forward to 
petition, and in that which he had just 
presented, care was particularly taken 
that none but practising barristers should 
sign; he had, indeed, refused the signa- 
tures of four or five gentlemen in London, 
because they could not strictly be de. 
signated as active members of the profes. 
sion. He should not undertake the invidi- 
ous task of marking the members who had 
not come forward to petition. He knew 
that a number who formerly dissented from 
this measure were now, under the change 
of times and circumstances, prepared to 
take a new course, and to meet fresh exi- 
gences. Mr. Burke had well described, 
in one of his letters the influence of times 
and circumstances upon such a question 
as this, and how considerable a part of 
wisdom it was, to be guided by the course 
of events. If his hon. and learned friend 
thought that the other members of the bar 
were hostile to concession, why not have 
tried them with a counter-petition? There 
was zeal enough to induce such a step, if 
it were likely to be successful. His hen, 
and learned friend ought to recollect the 
maxim of law, ‘‘de non apparentibus, et non 
existentibus eademest ratio.” He had no 
petitions to support his view of the ques 
tion, and the conclusion ought to be that 
there were none. He could assure the 
House, that the prospect of benefits to be 
derived from the consummation of this 
measure was already most cheering. He 
had no hesitation in predicting, that the 
proposed measure would pluck up the 
source of discontent; that the Protestants 
who had taken up arms to resist what they 
considered aggression would be the first 
to lay down those arms; and that the 
gentry and the educated classes amongst 
the Roman Catholics from foes would 
become allies. In his opinion, the mea- 
sure was eminently calculated to benefit 
Ireland. 

Colonel Sibthorp, in presenting several 
petitions against further concessions, said, 
he regretted to perceive that his majesty’s 
ministers were determined to persevere in 
the ungrateful measure. The learned 
solicitor-general for Ireland had spoken 
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of the beneficial effects of this measure 
on Ireland. Now, he questioned whe- 
ther the measure would be attended 
with any beneficial results to Ireland. 
He could assure the House that it 
excited considerable apprehension in Lin- 
colnshire; where the humbler classes, 
instead of cultivating their grounds, had 
turned politicians. The petitions which 
he had now the honour to present, con- 
tained the signatures of four or five fe- 
males; and he did not see why femaies 
should not sign petitions on this subject. 
In his opinion both men and women were 
bound to come forward on a subject so 
deeply interesting to the welfare of the 
community, and to express their sense of 
the detestable measure which it was at- 
tempted to force on the country. 

General Peachy, in presenting a peti- 
tion from Taunton against further conces- 
sions, observed, that the petition was 
signed by many of the most respectable 
of the gentry of that part of the kingdom; 
by many who were descended from those 
gallant spirits who had formerly shed 
their blood in support of the principles of 
civil and religious liberty. The petitioners 
were anxious that the glorious bulwarks of 
the constitution, which were reared by 
their ancestors, should be handed down 
to their children unimpaired; and in 
those sentiments he entirely concurred. 

Mr. H. Seymour bore testimony to the 
respectability of the petitioners, but re- 
gretted that the petition was couched in 
such violent language. He also begged 
to state that three hundred and seventy- 
three signatures had been attached to a 
counter-petition got up in Taunton. 

Mr. Dickinson said, that many of the 
petitioners were his constituents as_ well 
as those of the hon. member who had 
just addressed the House. He denied 
that the petition contained any expressions 
which should be considered too strong, 
and declared that he had never seen a 
petition more respectably signed. 

General Peachy gave his unqualified 
dissent to the observation of his hon. col- 
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league, that the petition contained violent 
expressions, When it was openly avowed | 
that it was intended to break in upon | 
the constitution as settled in 1688, it | 
surely became the people to give expres- 

sion to the feelings which animated them. | 
For his own part, he should be ashamed | 
to present a vapid, luke-warm petition on | 
such a subject and at such a time. As | 


hon. gentlemen had spoken of placards, 
he would read one which had been cireu- 
lated in Taunton, It run thus:—* None 
are against Catholic emancipation but 
interested parsons and bigots; but they 
are for tithes, oppression, &c.” ‘This was 
the way he should use this miserable and 
contemptible placard [tearing it at the 
same time in pieces, and casting the frag- 
ments on the floor of the House amid 
laughter. | 

Mr. Batley, in presenting a similar peti- 
tion from Beverley said, it was signed by 
one thousand nine hundred most respect- 
able individuals, all of whom were de- 
votedly attached to the established church. 
A counter-petition, signed by three or 
four hundred persons, had been got up in 
Beverley; and, though he respected the 
motives of the parties whose names were 
affixed to it, he must express his decided 
conviction, that the predominant feeling 
of the inhabitants was against the mea~ 
sure now brought forward. In this feel- 
ing he entirely concurred, and would 
instantly resign his seat if his opinion 
differed from that of his constituents. 

Mr. Robarts presented petitions from 
Protestant Dissenters of Cranbrook and 
Maidstone, in favour of the Catholic 
claims. With reference to the last peti- 
tion, he felt justified in assuming, from the 
respectability of the signatures, that the 
great question of Catholic emancipation 
was advancing in Maidstone, and he en- 
tertained a confident hope, that the hosti- 
lity recently manifested to the measure in 
that place, and the excitement produced 
by the agitation of the question, would 
be succeeded, at no very distant period, 
by an acquiescence in, and belief of, the 
expediency of the bill which ministers had 
introduced. 

Mr. Weill sdenied, that the petition repre- 
sented the sense of the great majority of 
the freeholders and inhabitants of Maid- 
stone. The question was one which in- 
volved the fate of the constitution and the 
country, and the population of Kent had 
given the best evidence of their disappro- 
bation of any attempt to deal with it in 
the manner proposed by his majesty’s 
ministers. The excitement produced in 
the county of Kent by the agitation of 
this question had not subsided. It was 
only on Saturday he visited his own place, 
and he found that, on the preceding Fri- 
day, the people had assembled to burn in 
effigy an advocate of the Roman Catholic 
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claims. He was aware it was his duty, as | 
far as in him lay, to suppress every mani-_ 
festation of violence and improper ex-_ 
citement, and he only alluded to the cir- 
cumstance as an evidence that the feelings 
of the people were not so quiescent upon | 
the subject, as some hon. gentlemen would 

wish to represent. He thought it unbe- | 
coming in the learned solicitor- general for | 
Ireland, to taunt the hon. member for , 
Dublin, as he had done on a preceding | 


the conduct of that noble lord, it would be 
impossible for him to do justice by words, 


to the feelings of admiration which the 


conduct of that noble lord had excited in 


his mind. Of him he would therefore say 


nothing. As to what had been said of 
himself, he regarded it with no other feel- 
ing than the utmost degree of contempt. 

A cry of “ Order.” 

The Speaker.—Mr. Wells! 

Mr. Wells said, if he had been guilty of 


evening, with his reiterated appeals and | any breach of order he felt sorry for having 
allusions to the principles of the Revolu- | transgressed the rules of the House. The 
tion of 1688. Toofrequent mention could hon. member then vindicated the language 
not be made of those principles and that | which had been attributed to him, and 
event. For his own part, he should like | contended, that in thesense, and under the 
to have a starling taught to repeat the | circumstances in which he had used it, it 





words “constitution of 1688” for the | 
edification ofsome gentlemen in that House, | 
and it might be as well if the bird also re- 

peated his lesson at Windsor Castle. | 
He expressed his firm conviction, that it 
would be impossible to preserve the con- 
stitution, if Roman Catholics were ad- 
mitted to the privilege of having seats in 
Parliament. 

Mr. J. Martin said, he thought they 
need not wonder at the excitement that 
had been produced in the minds of the 
people upon this subject, when they ob- | 
served noble peers calling upon them to | 
give “one cheer more for Protestant as- 
cendancy,’—when they saw clergymen 
interposing in a manner not the most 
seemly, to inflame the populace—and 
when a magistrate and a member of par- 
liament, at a period when no excitement 
existed, declared his readiness to “ fight 
up to his knees in blood” [hear] in a cause 
to which it was unnecessary more parti- 
cularly to allude. When such inflammatory 
language had been made use of, he did 
not wonder at the excitement of the people. 
Much might be said on behalf of the 
Roman Catholic agitators of Ireland. 
They had suffered long and _ severely. 
The cup of hope had been often dashed 
from their lips; and, under such circum- 
stances, their intemperance was not to be 
wondered at; but the agitators of this 
country, who endeavoured to influence the 
feelings of the people by acts and language 
like those in question, had no excuse. 

Mr. Wells said, he felt that the hon. 
member. had done him an honour in al- 
luding to his name in connection with that 
of the noble lord who had so much dis- 
tinguished himself by his exertions in sup- 
port of the constitution. With respect to 





his change of sentiments. 


was perfectly justifiable. 

Sir G. Hill presented a petition, nu- 
merously signed by the inhabitants of the 
city and county of Londonderry, against 
further concessions to the Catholics. He 
observed, that great changes had taken 
place in the opinions of many of the resi- 
dents in that part of the country, as to the 
necessity of some measure for the settle- 
ment of this question. Still, however, 
great difference of opinion existed, and he 
was bound to say, that a decided majority 
of the county was hostile to the conces- 
sion of political power. Having acted so 


long in congeniality of feeling and in co- 
operation with his constituents in hostility 
‘to the Catholic claims, he might be al- 


lowed to say a few words in justification of 
The question 
had never before come forward, under the 
circumstances which now attended it. It 
had never before been brought forward by 
his majesty’s ministers, with the concurrence 
of several of the royal dukes, and one 


of them the next heir to the throne, sup- 


ported by three-fourths of the representa- 
tives of Ireland, and a large proportion of 
the landed interest in that country; and, 


above all, strengthened by the actual cer- 


tainty, that something must be done to 
alter the present condition of affairs in 
Ireland. These were the considerations 
which forced upon his mind the conviction 
of the necessity of a settlement of the 
question. 

Sir J. Brydges said, he was desired by 
the mayor of Coleraine, which borough he 
had the honour of representing, and which 
was one of the principal towns in the 
county of Londonderry, to support the 
petition just presented by the right hon. 
baronet. This he did with great satisfac- 
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tion, as his own opinions agreed with 
those of the petitioners, who constituted 
the majority of the wealth and respect- 
ability of the county. He agreed with 
them, that the proposed measures of 
ministers tended to separate man from 
man, and divide family from family, while 
they would be far from settling the state 
of Ireland. Neither would they be ac- 
ceptable to the Catholics, who could not 
be grateful for a measure that went to 
deprive them of their elective franchise. 
It was a matter of great mortification to 
him, that he could not vote with the right 
hon. the home secretary on the bill then 
in progress through the House. He did 
not question the purity of that right hon. 
gentleman’s motives, and hoped to see 
him retracing his steps and rejoining those 
friends who never would abandon him. 
Mr. G. Dawson said, the petition just 
presented by his righthon. friend had been 
usually intrusted to his care. Its respect- 
ability he did not mean to deny; nor would 
he take up the time of the House in stating 
the various artifices, with a view to ob- 
taining numerous signatures, which letters 
that he had received from Londonderry in- 
formed him had been had recourse to. 
He was quite satisfied to allow that the 
petition was that of upwards of twenty 
thousand respectable Protestant inhabit- 
ants of the county, which he had the 
honour of representing, against the 
Catholic claims. It contained the sig- 
natures of magistrates and clergymen, of 
whose respectability he was a willing wit- 
ness. But, while he admitted this re- 
spectability, he must distinctly deny that 
the petition expressed the unanimous 
sentiments of the county on the Catholic 
question. On the contrary, he must say, 
that the far larger portion of the respect- 
ability, intelligence, and wealth, of the 
county had not signed it. Nay more, that 
more than a moiety of the landed property 
of Londonderry had signed a petition in 
favour of concession to the Catholics. It 
was true, that that petition had but one 
hundred and seventy signatures ; but those 
included the proprietors of more than half 
the landed property of the county; and if 
exertions had been made, he had no doubt 
that it would have been at least as nu-~ 
merously signed, as that just presented by 
his right hon. friend. He felt justified in 
stating, that the people of the north of 
Ireland were beginning to see the neces- 
sity of settling the Catholic question, and 
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he was confident that, in a few months, 
they would be unanimous in favour of it. 
Was there not a proof of his statement be- 
fore the House? For though his right hon. 
friend had changed his opinions on the 
Catholic question, he was intrusted with a 
petition by gentlemen, many of whom he 
was convinced would, in a short time, imi- 
tate his right hon. friend’s conduct, and 
change their opinions. He dissented en- 
tirely from what had fallen from the hon, 
member for Coleraine, and would give his 
right hon. relative’s measure his most cor- 
dial support; for he was convinced that 
that measure would contribute to the well- 
being of the empire, and would be hailed 
by the Protestants and Catholics of Ire- 
land as the harbinger of the prosperity of 
his native country. 

Mr. A. R. Stewart concurred with what 
had fallen from his right hon. colleague, and 
was sure that the petitioners would in a 
short time be friendly to the measure. 

Mr. Tuite also agreed with the right 
hon. member for Londonderry that the 
intended measures of the’ government 
would be hailed with unqualified gratitude 
by the Catholics, and with satisfaction by 
the Protestants of Ireland. The hon. 
member read extracts from private letters 
from some of his constituents in West- 
meath, in which the writers stated, that 
the bill for raising the elective franchise to 
107. would be hailed as a benefit by the 
freeholders themselves, while it would do 
away with the mischievous inducement to 
subdivide small farms. 

Lord Milton presented a petition in 
favour of the Catholic claims from the 
town of Leeds. It had attached to it 
the signatures of sixteen thousand of the 
inhabitants of that wealthy, populous, and 
enterprising town, and those signatures 
were obtained in the short space of two days. 
In the course of last winter a public meet- 
ing was held in the town, at which from 
fifteen thousand to twenty thousand per- 
sons attended. The question of eman- 
cipation was warmly debated, and the 
meeting decided in favour of an address to 
his majesty, praying him to take into his 
consideration the Catholic claims. Since 
that meeting had taken place, it was not 
the intention of the inhabitants who were 
favourable to emancipation to agitate the 
question further; but the conduct of those 
who were adverse to the claims had left 
them no alternative, but to come forward 
and express their sentiments. 

2N 





Colonel Wood presented a petition from 
Brecon, against the Catholic claims. A 
meeting of the inhabitants of that county 
had been held, at which a petition against 
the measure now before parliament had 
been almost unanimously adopted. He 
was desirous to explain the position in 
which he was placed, in consequence of 
the adoption of that petition. The House 
was probably not aware that he had never 
before given a vote upon this question, 
and he wished to explain the reasons which 
had induced him to refrain from voting. 
He had had the happiness of being con- 
nected for many years with a deceased 
minister, whose political life was zealously 
devoted to the advocacy of the Catholic 
cause. At the same time, the great body 
of the constituents whom he represented 
were adverse to the. Catholic claims. 
Under these circumstances he had held 
himself neutral on the question; on this 
express understanding, that whenever the 
county should, at a public meeting, declare 
its opinion, his vote should be regulated 
accordingly. A meeting of the county had 
been held within the last few days, and the 
great majority were in favour of the petition 
against the Catholic claims. Only ten or 
twelve hands were held up against it, he 
should therefore vote against the mea- 
sure. Some hon. members might consider 
such a mode of proceeding unconstitutional, 
but he deemed it the only course which he 
could adopt in justice to his constituents. 

Mr. Van Homrigh said, he would take 
that opportunity of declaring his opinion— 
an opinion which he had maintained from 
his first entrance into public life—that the 
penal disqualifications affecting the Roman 
Catholics were unjust, impolitic, and de- 
grading, and that their removal would be 
highly beneficial to the empire at large. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey rose, to present a 
petition in favour of the great principle of 
religious liberty and equal rights, from the 
town of Colchester. The petition, the 
hon. member stated, was signed by mem- 
bers of the established church, and by per- 
sons connected with various dissenting 
congregations. 
former evening, a petition numerously 
signed had been presented by his hon. 
colleague against the Catholic claims, 
and he had now to state, that these peti- 
tioners had no wish to detract from the 
respectability of that petition, or to im- 
pugn the motives of those who signed it. 
They felt thai, in giving expression to their 
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He was aware that, on a. 








own feelings, they had no right to detract 
from the honest, conscientious feelings of 
those who differed from them in opinion. 
He could not, however, omit to mention a 
circumstance, as illustrative of the indus- 
try of those who had got up the petition 
presented by his hon. colleague; namely, 
that the signatures of one hundred and 
fifty children, who attended a school be- 
longing to the established church in that 
neighbourhood, were affixed to it. The 
Dissenters who had signed the present 
petition had also a school there, containing 
full as many children, equally as compe- 
tent to judge on such an abstract question, 
as the children in the school connected 
with the established church; but they 
very properly abstained from having their 
signatures affixed to a public document of 
thisnature.—As he was on his legs, he would 
avail himself of that opportunity of saying 
a few words in reference to the language 
which had been employed, and the spi:'t 
which had been manifested, by the hou. 
member for Limerick, on a former eve- 
ning, in consequence of some observations 
which he had made upon that occasion. 
On that occasion, he had ventured, for the 
first time, to express his sentiments to the 
House on the subject of the measure 
before them: He had said then, and hestill 
thought, that such a measure either went 
too far, or did not go far enough: he 
had said then, and he would still main- 
tain, that the measure which had been so 
ably introduced by the right hon. Secre- 
tary, founded upon the recommendation 
in his majesty’s Speech, to take the whole 
state of Ireland into consideration, with a 
view to its pacification, was not calculated 
completely to attain that object; and he 
then declared, as he still felt, that they 
would never permanently pacify Ireland, 
unless some arrangement were made for a 
provision for the Catholic clergy. He 
suggested at the same time, and he still 
entertained the opinion, that an ample 
fund for that purpose should be appropria- 
ted out of the revenues of the established 
church in Ireland. As long as the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland continued, like the 
Catholics in other countries, sincerely de- 
voted to their religion, it was impossible 
that they could sincerely or tamely sub- 
mit to a system, under which the immense 
majority of the people were deprived of the 
ecclesiastical revenues, while those revenues 
were enjoyed by a church to which but a 
small proportion of the inhabitants of the 























country belonged. He therefore declared, 
that the present measure would not ac- 
complish any permanent result, in the way 
of pacifying the country, while such a 
grievance as that was left unredressed. 
For offering such a suggestion, he was at- 
tacked by the hon. member for Limerick, 
and his sentiments were animadverted 
upon in a dictatorial and an unprece- 
dented tone by that hon. member. When 
upon a succeeding evening he had taxed 
that hon. member with supporting himself 
a motion which directly tended to dimi- 
nish the revenues of the established 
church in Ireland, that hon. member had 
replied, that in the whole course of his 
life he had never supported a motion that 
had such a tendency. Now, the impres- 
sion upon his mind was, that the hon. 
member had, upon some former occasion, 
supported a motion which had a direct 
tendency to interfere with the ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues of the established church in 
Ireland. And what was the fact? He 
found that, in 1824, on the occasion of a 
motion brought forward by the hon. mem- 
ber for Montrose, which motion consisted 
of the following words, ‘‘ That it is expe- 
dient to inquire, whether the present 
church establishment of Ireland be not 
more than commensurate to the services to 
be performed, both as regards the number 
of persons oe de and the incomes they 
receive,” the hon. member for Limerick 
was among the minority. In the spirit of 
that resolution, he perfectly concurred ; 
and if he had then had a seat in that 
House, he would have been with the hon. 
member for Limerick in the minority. 
But, what were the terms in which that 
motion was characterized by a then elo- 
quent member of that House, who had 
since been promoted to the House of 
Peers—he meant lord Plunkett. Mr. 
Plunkett said—<‘ Really, when the hon. 
gentleman coupled the expression of his 
approbation of that priesthood, with the 
exposition of his plan for pulling down the 
revenue of the Protestant Church in that 
country — of transferring and delivering 
it into the hands of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy—for such was the scope of his 
roposition—the House would give him 
eave to say, that he deprecated the hon. 
gentleman’s advocacy of their cause, more 
than he should lament his hostility to it.” 
Such was the motion, so characterized by 
lord Plunkett, which had been supported 
by the hon. member for Limerick. Lord 
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Plunkett on that occasion further said— 
“The hon. member for Aberdeen was for 
no church establishment.” Such was the 
description given of the proposition, in 
favour of which the hon. member for 
Limerick voted. ‘ Speaking of it,” con- 
tinued Jord Plunkett on that occasion— 
“in a political point of view, he had no 
hesitation to state, that the existence of 
the Protestant establishment wasthe great 
bond of union between the two countries ; 
and if that unfortunate moment should 
arrive when they would rashly lay their 
hands on the property of the church, to 
rob it of its rights, that moment they would 
seal the doom, and terminate the con- 
nexion between the two countries.” Such 
were the objects attributed to this motion, 
and the character given of it by lord 
Plunkett. He had referred to this subject 
in consequence of the uncalled-for and 
unjustifiable course which the hon. mem- 
ber for Limerick had adopted towards 
him, and he thought he had already ad- 
duced sufficient evidence to prove, that at 
least on one occasion that hon. member 
had voted for a motion which tended to 
diminish the revenues of the established 
church in Ireland, The hon. member for 
Louth, one of the miraculous converts of 
the present day, in speaking of this mo- 
tion, introduced by the hon. member for 
Montrose, said, that ‘the question ap- 
peared to be, how much or how little of the 
property of the Church of Ireland was 
now to be confiscated ?” Here was a mo- 
tion supported by the hon. member for 
Limerick, and involving the question— 
“« How much or how little of the Protest- 
ant Church in Ireland was to be confis- 
cated ;” and yet that hon. member now 
declared, that if he thought the present 
measure of Catholic emancipation would 
have the slightest tendency to injure the 
interests of the established church it should 
not have his support. He wished it to be 
understood, that he did not rise to attack 
any hon. member for the course which he 
might think fit to pursue in that House, 
but he would always rise when he con- 
ceived it necessary to defend himself; and 
he would endeavour, on all occasions, 
strenuously to defend himself, let the at- 
tack be directed from whatever quarter it 
might, He felt that this was a subject 
which ought to be seriously discussed in 
that House. It was not, however, his 
purpose to enter further on it at present; 
but he trusted that an opportunity would 
2N2 
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be afforded to him, in the course of the 
discussion on the bill, to show, that how- 
ever the measure of the right hon. Secre- 
tary was calculated, pro tanto, to effect 
much good, it would not effect that which 
his majesty and his ministers desired ; 
namely, the permanent pacification of 
Irelanc. It could not do this, whilst it 
left so large a subject for future debate 
and division. They would have the Ca- 
tholic Association in parliament, backed 
by the feelings of millions of discontented 
people in Ireland. He therefore contended, 
that though the bill might pacify the Ca- 
tholic aristocracy, by placing a number 
of noble lords in the other House, and by 
introducing into the House of Commons 
several individuals distinguished by their 
genius and talents, yet it would leave the 
people entirely unbenefitted, and the cler- 
gy entirely unprotected; and they would 
thus, by this measure, continually aggra- 
vate them to new exertions, and at the 
same time disappoint their own sanguine 
expectations of tranquillizing Ireland. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that under any 
other circumstances he should apologize 
to the House for obtruding on its atten- | 
tion any remarks in defence of the conduct | 
of an individual so humble as he was; but | 
after the statement which had been made | 
by the hon. member for Colchester, he | 
hoped that gentlemen would do him the | 





favour of affording their attention to the 
few observations which he fe!t it necessary 
to make. He could assure the hon. gen- 
tleman, that no other feeling but a sense 
of duty could have induced him, either on | 
former occasions, or on the present, to | 
bring himself in collision with the hon. , 
member. He felt himself called on to | 
repel and to expose, what he would take | 
the liberty of designating —not insincerity, 
for he had no right to make so positive, a 
charge—but that which had the greatest 
appearance of insincerity, on the part of 
the hon. member. He would advert to 
the speech which the hon. member had just 
made, and he would ask, how he could 
possibly reconcile the two propositions 
which were embodied in it? The hon. 
gentleman declared, with apparent sinceri- 
ty, his readiness to support the bill, and | 
yet he took a course which no individual 
in that House or out of that House could 
doubt was, of all others, the most decidedly 
calculated to injure the cause which he de- | 
claretl he would espouse. He demanded, | 
with what other object could the hon. , 


gentleman have made those observations 
to which he alluded? Did not the hon. 
gentleman know, that such observations 
evidently tended to endanger the success 
of the measure? He begged of the hon. 
gentleman to contradict him, if he could, 
when he averred, that every word which the 
hon. gentleman had uttered, was calculated 
to injure the Catholic cause. He would wil- 
lingly join issue with the hon. gentleman 
on that point. If the hon. gentleman 
could not contradict him—and he was 
sure he could not—with what face could 
the hon. gentleman come into that House, 
and say, that he would support a measure 
which appeared beneficial to the public 
interest, and at the same time take a course 
that had an immediate tendency to defeat 
that very object? The hon. gentleman 
must have heard and marked to-night, 
as he must have heard and marked the 
other night, by whom his observations 
were cheered. When he said, that the hon. 
gentleman’s remarks were calculated to in- 
jure the Catholic question, he did not speak 
lightly, or from any personal feeling. He 
had not forgotten the two gentlemen who 
followed the hon. member on a former 
night, nor the language which had been 
used by them. The gallant officer, the 
member for Norwich, exclaimed on that 
occasion, “I thank the hon. member for 
Colchester, for the frank, and honest, and 


| manly declaration which he has made. He 


has stated fairly, that the effect of this 
measure will be to pull down the Protes- 
tant Church in Ireland ;” a similar tribute 
was paid to the hon. gentleman by the hon. 
member for the University of Oxford, and 
the sentiment was echoed in various publi- 
cations which were under the control of 
those who are opposed to the Catholic 
question. What did the course adopted 
by the hon. gentleman amount to? Why, 
it might be described thus:—It was pro- 
claimed, ‘* Whereas, the gracious message 
of the King recommends this measure to 
your consideration; but it only recom- 
mends it, so far as it can be effected con- 
sistently with the safety and security of 
the Protestant Church: and whereas, a 
secretary of State, in the true spirit of sin- 
cerity, and with an anxious desire that the 
bill shall pass, has declared, ‘1, a friend to 
the measure, wish it only to proceed, if it 
interfere not with the Church, and every 
an see that if it be not consistent with 
the interests of the Church, there is no 
chance that the measure will be carried.’” 
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After this came the hon. gentleman—the 
supporter of the measure—the new convert 
—and he spoke of miraculous conversions; 
but such a conversion he had never seen 
before, and certainly never wished to see 
again—it looked so much like one of the 
stratagems of war, where an individual 
went over from one party to another, but 
instead of assisting, injured those by whom 
he was received. And what line did he 
pursue? Why, he said, “ You must put 
no confidence in the declarations of Mr. 
Grattan, of Mr. Plunkett, of the right hon. 
member for the city of Waterford, or of 
any of those great men who have. so ably 
and zealously supported the Catholic claims 
—you must disbelieve them, for the real 
effect of this measure will be, to overturn 
the established Church.” This statement 
of the hon, member for Colchester was 
cheered by hon. members in that House, 
and it was also received with cheers 
out of doors. He gave those who cheered 
it joy of their newly-discovered authority. 
For his own part, he was perfectly satisfied 
with the authorities which he had on his 
side, and he left those gentlemen in full 
possession of theirs. If he thought the 
observations made by the hon. gentleman 
were lightly or inadvertently spoken, he 
would not have made a remark on the sub- 
ject; but it was evident to him, that they 
were not lightly or inadvertently spoken. 
If the observation which he (Mr. Rice) 
made on a former occasion was so errone- 
ous as the hon. member seemed to think 
it, a full opportunity was given to him for 
replying to it on the Friday night, when 
that observation was thrown out; but the 
hon. gentleman did not think proper to 
come forward till the Tuesday following. 
The hon. gentleman had stated, that it was 
owing to him (Mr. Rice), and for his con- 
venience, that the postponement of the 
matter took place. Now, he wished the 
hon. member had favoured him with his 
remarks on the evening when the occur- 
rence happened. He came down when the 
House again met, and staid till its rising, 
but the hon. member did not appear. He 
also came down on the day after, but, as 
he could not wait till a late period in the 
evening, he left a note for the hon. gentle- 
man. Therefore, he conceived there was 
no fault on his part. With respect to the 
charge of inconsistency which the hon. 
gentleman had brought against him, he 
should be able to show to the House that 
he had been guilty of no inconsistency ; 





and he stood on grounds which he:should 
be able fully to vindicate, whenever a 
proper occasion arrived; but he would not 
vindicate his conduct now, except to ex- 
pose the fallacy that lurked throughout 
the speech of the hon. gentleman. When 
he entered parliament there were two 
opinions on the subject of Church property. 
He stated this plainly, and he called on 
the hon. gentleman to contradict him, if 
he could. The first of those opinions was 
the opinion of that class of persons who 
maintained that the Church property was, 
in all respects, sacred, inviolable, and not 
to be touched by the nation. The second 
was the opinion maintained by an hon. 
friend, the member for Aberdeen. The 
opinion of the hon. member for Aber- 
deen was, that Church property was 
liable to be confiscated by the state, and 
to be applied to any other purpose, saving 
the existing rights of individuals. Now, 
from the first to the last, since he had been 
in parliament, he had differed from both 
those opinions. He thought that. they 
were extremes, far removed from the truth. 
Heconsidered the Church property of Eng- 
land and Ireland as created and protected 
by the law, like other property, but that it 
was not held absolutely, but on a certain 
condition, Therefore, while he denied the 
right assumed by one class to confiscate or 
appropriate the property of the Church, 
he equally denied the right of the other 
class to refuse inquiry into the way in 
which those public trusts were discharged, 
or in which the stipulated conditions were 
fulfilled. Acting upon this principle, 
whenever in parliament a proposition was 
made for laying hold of the rights of the 
Church, and for.confiscating that property, 
to such a proposition he had always said 
‘*No.” In noone instance had he sup- 
ported such a proposition ; and, leaving it to 
the hon. member for Colchester, whenever 
such a proposition was made, to give his 
assent to it, he certainly should take an op- 
posite course. But, on the other hand, 
whenever a proposition was made for in- 
quiry into the state of Irish church pro- 
perty, for the purpose of seeing that it was 
properly applied, he would give that mo- 
tion his cordial assent. He had voted 
uniformly against confiscation; buthe had 
as uniformly voted for inquiry. Thus stood 
the case between him and the hon. mem- 
ber. In 1822, when the hon. member for 
Montrose brought forward a motion rela- 
tive to Irish church property, to that mo» 
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tion he could not give his assent, and he 
drew up an amendment himself, which his 
right hon. friend, the member for Water- 
ford, seconded. On that occasion, how- 
éver, the House came to no resolution on 
the subject. In 1823, a more specific pro- 
position was submitted to the House by the 
hon, member for Montrose. He moved, 
“ that the property of the Church was pub- 
lic property,” and he followed this up with 
several other propositions. He could not, 
however, give his assent to either of those 
propositions, and he was not present at 
their discussion: He now came to 1824. 
In that year, the hon. member for Mon- 
ttose moved, not a proposition for the con- 
fiscation of Church property, as was as- 
serted by the hon. gentleman, but a pro- 
“er for inquiry. His motion for con- 

scation having been negatived in 1823, 
he moved for inquiry in 1824. His mo- 
tion embraced the question of plurality of 
livings—the question of the residence of 
the cletgy—the question of tithes—and 
the question of first-fruits. Now, he 
(Mr. Rice) did, in the year 1824, think, 
that those matters should be fairly inquired 


into. Still, said the hon. member for 


Colchester, it was a measure of confisca- 
tion, and was so stated by Mr. Plunkett. 
He, however, would not take the explana- 
tion of his hon. friend as to the nature of 
the measure proposed by the hon. mem- 


ber for Montrose. But, if the opinion of 
Mr. Plunkett were good on this subject, 
with respect to the object of the motion of 
1824, he conceived that the authority of 
the hon. member for Montrose was still 
better. And what did he say? He said, 
all he wanted was, an inquiry into the state 
of Church property in Ireland, and he was 
opposed to any idea of robbery or spolia- 
tion. Therefore, the statement and opi- 
nion of the hon. member for Montrose 
were with him, and against the hon. gen- 
tleman ; and if any proposition were 
brought forward for the spoliation or rob- 
bery of Church property, unquestionably 
the hon. gentleman would not find it in 
this instance. He did not speak on that 
occasion ; but, fortunately for him, he did 
speak on another occasion, in the course 
of that year, and he took at that time pre- 
cisely the same distinction to which henow 
referred. He made use of these words, in 
the course of his observations on a propo- 
sition relative to the first«fruits—‘‘ He was 
as sincere a friend to the Church establish- 


ment of Ireland as the right hon, and 





learned gentleman (the attorney general, 
to whom he was then replying), and he 
thought he best proved his attachment to 
it, by advocating that species of reform 
which would extend the duties of the clergy. 
Much had been said on what was called the 
spoliation of the Church; but that offen- 
sive word could not be justly applied to 
the motion before the House. It was one 
thing for the Crown to seize the property 
of the Church, and apply it to the par- 
poses of the state, and another to apply 
the funds of the Church to its maintenance, 
and to the advancement of religion and 
morality. The first might be termed spo- 
liation; but the latter was rather to be 
looked upon as the preservation of the 
Church property. For the sake of the 
peace of Ireland, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the whole of this important sub- 
ject should be thoroughly investigated.” — 
Now, he would leave it to the House, 
whether the hon. gentleman had dealt 
fairly with him. The hon. gentleman had 
gone through all his speeches, for the pur- 
pose of bringing a charge against him; 
yet he had neither the candour nor the 
fair-dealing to bring forward that passage 
which he had just read, and which gave a 
complete contradiction to every part of the 
hon. gentleman’s charge. The hon. gen- 
tleman had gone over ten years of his pub- 
lic life, but he defied him to adduce a par- 
ticle of evidence in support of his accusa- 
tion. In like manner, in 1825, the hon, 
member for Montrose brought forward his 
final attack on the Church—an attack 
which called forth that magnificent speech 
of Mr. Canning in its defence. The mo- 
tion on that occasion was, ‘‘ that the pro- 
perty now in the possession of the es- 
tablished Church in Ireland is public pro- 
perty, under the control of the legislature, 
and applicable to such purposes as in its 
wisdom it may deem beneficial to the best 
interests of religion and of the community 
at large, due regard being had tothe rights 
of every person in the actual enjoyment of 
any part of that property.” Did he vote 
for that motion? Certainly not. If he 
had, on either of the two occasions to 
which he had alluded, voted for such a 
proposition, then the hon. gentleman might 
go on and charge him with inconsistency. 
He had gone over the ten years of his po- 
litical life, and he had shown, that neither 
in 1823 or 1825 had he voted for the mo- 
tions of the hon. member for Montrose. 
But that was not all, The fact was, that 
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no one voted for them; for in both instances 
the propositions so brought forward were 
negatived without a division. He felt, he 
acknowledged, somewhat warmly on this 
subject; because he was ready to deal with 
an open enemy. An open, manly, and 
fair adversary challenged his respect ; but 
when he found that a secret, indirect, and 
tortuous course was pursued, it moved his 
indignation. If a gentleman got up and 
frankly said—“ I shall oppose this question, 
because it will overturn the constitution,” 
he gave him credit for his candour: but 
he could not view with approbation the 
conduct of a man who would rise and 
state, ‘‘ I wish this measure to succeed,” 
and who would add, in a stage whisper, 
“1 know it contains that which will cause 
it to fail, and which will create discontent 
and disaffection.” The first deed he had 
to adduce in support of this bill was, that 
the measure was not calculated to injure 
the Protestant Church ; and he would not 
allow that deed to be taken away from him 
and another substituted, on which he could 


not go before a jury with a chance of | 
During a | 


having a verdict in his favour. 
whole week the hon. gentleman had 
brought a charge of inconsistency against 
him. He had now stated the facts, and 
he would leave it to the House to decide 
between him and the hon. gentleman, and 
to say whether the hon. gentleman had, 
or had not, made out his case of incon- 
sistency. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, the speech of 
the hon. gentleman was not a reply to the 
observations which he had made that night, 
or at a former period. He deniedthat he 
had put the hon. gentleman on his defence; 
but he undoubtedly felt it necessary to de- 
fend himself. The hon. gentleman said 
that he had ransacked his political life, 
and had examined all his speeches, for the 
purpose of bringing a charge against him. 
Nowit would, he thought, be a very severe 
task—and, he would say, no slight punish- 
ment—to go through the hon. gentleman’s 
speeches for the last ten years. The hon. 
gentleman had found him guilty; but he 
trusted that he would not be allowed to 
award the punishment. If he were, doubt- 
less he should be compelled to go through 
the Parliamentary Debates—to read the 
long speeches of the hon. gentleman— 
and, what would be still more difficult, to 
reconcile one with the other. The hon. 
gentleman had imputed to him that which 
was groundless, but which was perfectly 
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applicable to himself, if he looked through 
afew years. The hon. gentleman said, 
that, if an individual supported a measure, 
he ought to do so wholly and entirely. He 
was, it appeared, to look upon it as not 
capable of improvement or alteration. 
Now, he must disclaim such a doctrine. 
He might be favourable to this measure, 
and yet see plainly that it would not effect 
the object which was intended. That was 
the opinion he before expressed, and he 
thought so still; because, by this measure, 
they left the people separated from their 
priests, without any benefit being confer- 
red, He had never before voted for the 
question, because until it was brought for- 
ward by the Crown, it appeared to him a 
mere party, he would add, a factious, mea- 
sure ; and he believed, if the hon. gentle- 
man and his party had come into power, 
they would not have proposed so perfect a 
measure as the present. He could not 
forget the time when that party went over 
in a stream to Mr. Canning to oppose the 
noble duke now at the head of the go- 
vernment, and the right hon. Secretary 
opposite, upon whom they were now ex- 
hausting every term of fulsome panegyric. 
He believed, in his conscience, that before 
many months the noble duke andthe right 
hon. gentleman would find in the hon. 
member for Limerick and his friends their 
most formidable competitors for. place 
[hear]. These might not be very palata- 
ble sentiments to honourable gentlemen, 
but he did not fear their censure, and he 
was not anxious to court their applause. 
When the measure came regularly before 
the House, he hoped to be able to show 
that it was possible to be in favour of the 
bill, and yet not think it all that might be 
desirable. ? 

Mr. P. Thompson deprecated personal 
discussions of this nature; but, in the 
present case, it was impossible to avoid 
taking that course, in consequence of the 
accusation which the hon. member for 
Colchester had brought against his hon. 
friend, the member for Limerick. The 
hon. member for Colchester had charged 
his hon. friend with speaking in a dictato- 
rial manner. But, was such the conduct 
of his hon. friend ?—Assuredly it was not. 
If ever his hon. friend spoke in a dictato- 
rial tone, it was on that one occasion— 
when he exposed the doctrine laid down 
by the hon. gentleman, relative to this bill, 
and well might he do so; for he spoke, 
not only his own sentiments, but the sen- 
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timents of all the friends of the mea- | absolutely necessary. The expense at- 
sure. tending the ballot for these twenty-one 
Lord Morpeth denied, that the opposition | men amounted to &00/., of which 3000, 
had ‘been influenced by personal motives | was the share of the public, and 200/. fell 
in joining the administration of Mr. Can- | upon the county. Besides this, it was 
ning. They had opposed the noble duke | necessary for parties who claimed an ex- 
now at the head of the government, and the | emption to appear personally and appeal. 
right hon. Secretary, because they were | The number of appellants last year was 
opposed to the question of emancipation. | from three hundred to five hundred: and 
this to supply a vacancy of twenty-one 
Miuit1a Batior Suspension Bixu.] | men! Taking the average number of 
Mr. Secretary Peel said, he rose to move | persons annually required to urge their 
for leave to bring in a bill ‘‘to suspend the | claims to exemption, the grievance must 
making of Lists and ballotting for the Mi- | be severe. Most of them were probably 
litia of the united kingdom; and to reduce | labourers in agriculture: there was then 
the permanent staff.” The right hon. gen- | their loss of time; and, if sickness was 
tleman referred to the Speech of his majesty | the ground of exemption, a medical cer- 
at the close of the last session, which pro- | tificate was necessary. Thus there was 
mised an inquiry into the public establish- | an expense of 25/. per man incurred, 
ments, with a view to such practicable | although no active service was required of 
reductions as were compatible with the | them; at the same time that we were 
security of the public service. Owing to | raising able men for the regiments of the 
this recommendation, the militia had been | line, at the rate of three guineas per man. 
a subject of consideration by his majesty’s | Without entering further into details, he 
government, and it did appear to them, | trusted he had stated enough to satisfy 
that some reduction of that force was | the House of the expediency of suspending 
practicable, without injury to the country, | the ballot, with a view of ascertaining 
and with a very considerable saving. The | what measures could be taken to give 
object of the bill he now proposed to | efficiency to this force at less expense. 
bring in was two-fold ; first, to enable the | He proposed merely to suspend the ballot 
Crown to suspend for a limited period. the | till next sessions; and, if circumstances 
preparation of lists and ballotting for the | required it, to give power to the Crown 
militia; and, secondly, to authorize a | to direct, by order in council, the making 
certain reduction of the staff of that force. | out lists in order to meet any emergency 
He proposed a suspension of the ballot, | which might occur. This alteration 
with a view to avoid an unnecessary, and, | would effect a saving of 24,000/.—The 
at the same time, an expensive process, | other object of the bill was to effect a 
and of giving time to his majesty’s govern- | saving in the staff, by a reduction of cer- 
ment to consider by what mode that | tain officers, which would restore the 
constitutional force could, in future, be | militia to its original constitution. The 
adequately supplied. At present, no one | paymaster was an addition to the original 
could look to the system of ballotting and ; constitution of the militia; and he saw no 
not perceive that the country was sub- | reason why, in time of peace, the adjutant 
jected to an expense, for an object not | could not perform that duty, with the aid 
available for any useful purpose. Hejof a pay-clerk. The total permanent 
would take, as an example, one single | saving, by this reduction of the staff, 
county. In the county of Stafford, the | would be full 65,0007. a year. In the 
establishment of the militia force was | present year, as the salaries would be paid 
one thousand one hundred and thirty men. | up to June, the saving on the militia staff 
- The law required, that all vacancies oc- | would be 40,000/. only; but then there 
curring in each year should be filled up | would be 24,000/. saved by suspending 
by a ballot; and every parish in the | the ballot, which would make the saving 
county was consequently called upon to | this year 64,000/. 
make out lists, and pass through the form | Leave was given to bring in the bill. 
of a ballot, in order to supply the annual | 








vacancies. During the last year, the | HOUSE OF LORDS 
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militia, was twenty-one; and to supply 
these vacancies, the form of a ballot was Roman Catuoiic Cxiaims—PETI« 
































TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.] The Earl.of 
Harewood presented a petition, praying 
that no further Concessions might be 
granted to the Roman Catholics. The 
noble earl said, he would avail himself of 
‘that opportunity of shortly stating his 
opinion with respect to the question to 
which the petition referred. Ever since 
the question had been propounded to 
parliament, he had felt convinced that it 
was not proper to grant to the Catholics 
what they required. He was still of that 
opinion, and if he had not formed that 
opinion from having considered the ques- 
tion before, he should feel justified in 
coming to the same conclusion from the 
measure now proposed by government. 
What was that measure? It was a bill 
to place Catholics in the two Houses of 
parliament; and yet, such was the Catho- 
lic religion as known and practised in this 
country, that a clause was introduced into 
the same bill, to expel from the kingdom 
certain parties who belong to that religion. 
If this provision were necessary, why was 
he called upon to place in a situation of 
power persons who would then have an 
opportunity of reversing that part of the 
law, which was now considered neces- 
sary for our security? It was in his 
recollection that, some years ago, when it 
was first proposed to provide for the col- 
lege of Maynooth, and other establish- 
ments of a similar nature, out of the 
public money; those who opposed that 
proposal were called illiberals, and other 
hard names, because they thought that 
those institutions would not turn out to the 
advantage of the country. What had 
been the result? It was now proposed 
to make a law to control, and ultimately 
expel, the parties who had established 
those institutions. The objection he had 
already stated would alone be sufficient 
to induce him to vote against the measure ; 
but, when he considered the moment that 
had been taken for bringing forward the 
measure, he looked upon the measure as 
unimportant in the light of a measure of 
emancipation, compared with the effect it 
would produce, as being a precedent of 
concession to threatened rebellion. He 
felt a high respect for the existing govern- 
ment, and was sorry that any thing should 
compel him to differ from it, but he could 
not in his conscience give up what he 
conceived to be the best security for the 
liberties of this country. 
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- Lord Farnham presented a petition 


from Glasgow, signed by.thirty-six thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety-six per- 
sons, praying, that no further concessions 
might be granted to the Catholics, The 
petitioners complained in strong terms, 
that the measures proposed by ministers 
were in direct violation of the treaty of 
union between Scotland and England. 
After the best consideration he had_ been 
able to give to the subject, he was of 
opinion, that the act of William formed 
an integral part of the treaty of union with 
Scotland, and no one could deny that the 
measure propounded by government was 
a violation of that act. No people were 
more tenacious of their religious rights 
and privileges than the Scotch. Scotland 
had formerly been convulsed when the 
people imagined that episcopacy was to 
be forced upon them. Would they be 
more quiescent now, when they believed 
that it was attempted to force popery on 
them ? 

The Earl of Rosebery said, he would 
not then enter into the general question, 
but he could not hear the allegations of 
the petition, supported as they had been 
by the noble lord, without stating, that 
when the proper moment arrived, he would, 
if not anticipated by some peer of greater 
ability than himself, undertake to prove 
to every reasonable mind, that the mea- 
sure wisely propounded by government 
with respect to the Catholics, in no way 
affected the fundamental articles of the 
union with England and Scotland. If 
he were convinced that the measure im- 
paired those fundamental articles, he 
would vote against it. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 17. 


Roman Catnotic Craims — Pett- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.] Lord Nu- 
gent, in presenting a petition from Ayles- 
bury, in favour of Catholic Emancipation, 
observed, that it was very respectably 
signed; and that no signature was to it 
but that of a voter. The noble lord then 
contrasted the manner in which this 
petition was signed with that in which a 
petition of an opposite nature was got up; 
and observed, that it was not hawked 
from door to door, nor were any unfair 
practices resorted to to procure signatures. 
The noble lord then described the manner 
in which the other petition was sent about, 
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and added, that he did not believe the 
feelings of his constituents were such 
as had been described, with respect to this 
question. However, on this as on every 
other public question, he would act as he 
had ever acted, without reference to the 
opinions of his constituents, and do that 
which his conscience told him was his 
duty. That his constituents did not find 
fault with him on that ground, he had 
reason to believe; but if they did, the re- 
medy was in their own hands, for he 
would not hold the trust they had reposed 
in him, longer than they should please 
to give him their confidence. 

Lord Chandos said, that the feelings of 
the freeholders of Aylesbury were de- 
cidedly against concession to the Catho- 
lics : for out of four hundred resident in 
the town, upwards of three hundred had 
signed the petition to that effect. 

Mr. R. Smith thought the opinions of 
the freeholders were pretty nearly balanced 
on the question. 

Mr. Lennard presented a petition from 
Maldon, in favour of the Catholic claims. 
He said, he was authorized to state, that 
it contained the genuine feelings of those 
who had signed it. No influence of any 
sort had been used to obtain signatures. 
He might say, that the friends of the mea- 
sure before the House, in the county of 
Essex, had abstained from making any 
exertions in favour of it. Petitions in 
abundance they might have had; but 
they were content to leave the measure in 
the hands of the government. They 
were satisfied with the measure itself, and 
knew that the government was strong 
enough to carry it into a law. It had 
been argued by a gallant admiral, one of 
the members of the county, that the num- 
ber of petitions he had presented were 
evidence of the sense of the couaty of 
Essex being against concession. But 
this was a fallacy. Those who were op- 
posed to the measure naturally sent their 
petitions to the House; but those who 
were in favour of it were satisfied with the 
course taken by government, and had no 
occasion to send petitions. 

Sir E. Harvey said, there could be no 
doubt that the opinion of the great body 
of the county was against concession. 

Mr. Dick corroborated this statement. 

Mr. Western believed, that the feeling 
of the majority of the county, whether for 
concession or not, was, that the measures 
now before the House should be left to the 





uninterrupted sense of the legislature, 
This was the feeling, not only of the 
higher and more intelligent portion of the 
county, but of the yeomanry and trading 
classes. He had two petitions from the coun- 
iy to present in favour of it, and he regretted 
that he had even these two, and that the 
parties did not leave the matter to the 
legislature. He would not enter into the 
question, but merely observe, that having 
sat in that House nearly forty years, he 
had never given a vote with greater plea- 
sure than that which he should give that 
night in favour of the measure before 
the House, which he firmly believed would 
have the effect of effacing from our Sta- 
tute-book those penal laws which were a 
disgrace to them. So far from this mea- 
sure endangering our Protestant establish- 
ments, he firmly believed, that no mea- 
sure that ever passed, since the expulsion 
of James the 2nd, had tended to give 
them greater stability. 

Mr. Rickford expressed his regret, that 
he had not been in the House when his 
noble colleague presented the petition 
from Aylesbury. He was sure that that 
petition had not been confined to the hun- 
dred of Aylesbury. There were not forty 
Aylesbury names to it. What the feeling 
of that neighbourhood was, might be as- 
certained from the fact, that he had pre- 
sented a petition from Aylesbury, signed 
by six hundred and eighty householders. 

Lord Mandeville presented a petition 
against Catholic emancipation, from the 
Protestant Dissenters of London and its 
vicinity. It had been rendered necessary 
by a petition which had been presented 
on a former evening, and which purported 
to speak the sentiments of a majority of 
the Protestant Dissenters of London. 
The petition which he had to present was 
signed by ninety-four dissenting ministers, 
of whom nearly all presided over large 
congregations. He mentioned this to 
prove that the majority of the Dissenters 
were not in favour of Catholic emancipa- 
tion. 

Mr. W. Smith, in answer to the ob- 
servations which had just been made by 
the noble lord, begged leave to say, that 
there was a regular assembly of the Pro- 
testant Dissenting ministers of London 
and its vicinity, which had long been te- 
cognized as the representative of the Dis- 
senting ministers of various denominations 
in the neighbourhood of the metropolis. 
He meant to say distinctly, that the peti- 
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tion which he had presented, emanated 
from a régulat assembly of such ministers, 
convened in the ordinary way; that such 
assembly was the representative, not merely 
of the sentiments of the Unitarians, but of 
the Independents, the Presbyterians, and 
the Baptists, and that it was a recognized 
body of very long standing. There might 
be persons calling themselves Dissenting 
ministers in London, of whom he had 
never heard; but he affirmed, beyond all 
fear of contradiction, that the assembly of 
Dissenting ministers was recognized as a 
public body; and that these petitioners 
might have joined them if they pleased. 
They had not done so; and therefore he 
had a right to consider the petition which 
he had presented as the act of the Pro- 
testant Dissenting ministers of London. 

Mr. Trant said; he had heard with great 
surprise, and not without some indigna- 
tion, an assertion which had been tres 
peatedly made in that House, that the 
great mass of Protestant Dissenters were 
favourable to Catholic emancipation. 
Now, as to the Dissenters, he would say, 
that all sects of them, except the Unita- 
rians, Were opposed to this measure for 
breaking in upon the constitution of 1688. 
Yes, Jews, Quakers, Baptists, and Metho- 
dists, were unanimous in opposing further 
concession: and he had that morning re- 
ceived a letter from a Protestant Dissent- 
ing minister, who was one of his constitu- 
ents, couched in the strongest terms 
against these claims. The secret of the 
society of which the hon. member for Nor- 
wich had spoken, and of which he be- 
lieved him to be the head, was this—that 
Unitarian influence had of late years ob- 
tained the upper hand there. The other 
Dissenters wete in such a predicament, 
that they were afraid of the influence of 
that mischievous and not Christian sect 
[Cries of “ hear,” and “no, no”]. That 
mischievous and unchristian sect had ob- 
tained, by their activity and their arts, 
a dominance in that society, which he 
trusted it would not long maintain. They 
had got possession of those charitable 
funds, which prevented those from as- 
setting their rights who, under other 
cireumstances, would not be slow in as- 
setting them, 

Mr. Moore presented a petition from 
One hutidred and forty-seven thousand 
Irish Protestants, against any further con- 
Cessions to the Roman Catholics; Among 
the petitioners were to be found many 





members of the resident peerage, magis- 
tracy, and gentry of Ireland, the miass of 
its Protestant yeomanry; and last, though 
not least, the mass of the honest and in- 
dependent Protestant population. The 
hon. member, after eulogizing the peti« 
tioners as some of the wisest, best, and 
most independent men in Ireland, pro- 
ceeded to inform the House, that it was 
their calm, deliberate, and conscientious 
opinion, that the evils of Ireland would 
not be removed, and the dangets which 
threatened it would not be averted, by 
yielding to the demands of the Catholics. 
The petitioners looked forward with dread 
to the passing of the measure recently in- 
troduced into parliament. If carried, it 
would be received with a spirit of insolent 
triumph by the Catholics, to which he 
was certain the Protestants of Ireland 
would not submit. It would lead to 
feuds, disturbances, and collisions, which 
would end in the emigration from Ireland, 
of the best and most industrious part of 
its population. For these reasons, as the 
measute would paralyze the strongest arm 
of England, the petitioners prayed the 
House not to grant to the Catholics the 
political privileges which they had for- 
merly asked as a boon, but which they 
had recently presumed to demand as a 
right. 

Mr. S. Rice denied, that this petition 
ought to be considered as representing 
the sentiments of the Protestants of Ire- 
land. As a proof of the validity of this 
denial, he referred to the declared opinions 
of the great landed interest, and to the 
fact, that on the late division against the 
Catholic question, out of the hundred 
Irish members, only sixteen voted on the 
adverse side, and of these sixteen, seven 
were members of close corporations. 
He also contended, that the Protestants 
were as much aggrieved as the Catholics, 
in being the objects of an odious and 
impolitic ascendancy. He gloried in this 
measure, because it would give to England 
a united, not a divided people, and wrest 
from bigotry the strong hold of intolerance, 
which was fatal to the internal peace of 
the country. 

Mr. H. Gratian denied, that this pe- 
tition spoke the sentiments of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, and referred to its 
signatures as & demonstration of that fact. 
He showed that these petitioners de- 
pended solely upon the power of England 
to maintain their ascendancy, and they 








did not disguise their determination to do 
so, at the risk of a civil war. He con- 
trasted this petition with the Protestant 
declaration in favour of civil and religious 
liberty, and asked any man who looked 
at both to decide upon their comparative 
respectability. 

Lord F. L. Gower acquiesced entirely 
in. all that had been said regarding the 
loyalty of the Protestants of Ireland ; but 
he begged leave to convey, in a very few 
words, his simple and emphatic protest 
against this petition, with one hundred 
and forty-seven thousand names being 
considered the petition of his majesty’s 
Protestant subjects in Ireland against the 
measures now in progress. He was not 
prepared to tell the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin who were or were not 
opposed to the proposed bill; of his own 
knowledge he could state nothing upon 
that point; but he was in possession of 
information, that the petition was coeval 
with the foundation of the Brunswick 
Clubs, and that it emanated from those 
societies. By the courtesy of the hon. 
and learned member, he had been favoured 
with a view of the contents of the petition, 
and it struck him, that its terms confirmed 
the information he had received. The 
wording, in fact, was consistent with the 
origin, and it was especially directed 
against a Society which, in the teeth of 
the argument of the hon. and learned 
member, he must say had ceased to exist 
—he alluded to the Roman Catholic 
Association. It certainly was not an 
inference to be drawn from the petition, 
that those who had put their names to 
it were opposed, as a body, to the measures 
of government, to the declaration from 
the Throne, and to the advice given by 
the king’s responsible ministers. He was 
the more inclined to believe that no such 
inference could be fairly drawn, from the 
knowledge of a circumstance which had 
reached him that morning. In one of 
the Catholic provinces — Limerick — a 
petition had been proposed at a numerous 
meeting of the Brunswick Club: that 
petition was directed against the measures 
of government ; but it so happened, that 
some of the most influential members of 
the Club, whose names need only be 
mentioned to obtain for them immediate 
respect from every body acquainted with 
that part of Ireland, refused to sign the 
petition, alleging, that they had originally 
met to form a Brunswick Club for self- 
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defence, under the peculiar circumstances 
of the country; but that, under present 
circumstances, they were not prepared to 
resist the measures of government. Their 
object was, to protect themselves against 
the encroachment of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, which no longer had any existence, 
Into the merits or demerits of that society, 
he was not prepared to enter ; but in what 
he had said, he begged to be understood 
as not wishing to impeach the characters 
or motives of those who had signed the 
petition about to be brought up, any more 
than he was desirous of impeaching the 
motives of the hon. and learned member, 
which he was sure were as pure as possible. 
Without presuming to dictate, he might 
perhaps be allowed to say, that it did 
happen to be his opinion, that sometimes 
too subtle a distinction had been taken 
between those who undersigned and those 
who understood petitions. He had only 
risen to protest against taking the petition 
as that of the Protestants of Ireland 
generally, against the measure now in 
agitation. 

Sir R. Inglis said, he had a number of 
petitions to present against further con- 
cessions to the Roman Catholics, from 
different parts of England and Scotland. 
They were petitions which, not to speak 
disparagingly of other documents of a 
similar nature, were not cast in a common 
mould, but expressed the unbiassed feel- 
ings of the people on this important 
subject. The hon. member proceeded to 
enumerate the petitions, and amongst 
others mentioned that one was from the 
clergy of the archdeaconry of, Bath, and 
had attached to it the signatures of fifty- 
seven clergymen; another came from the 
Presbytery of Linlithgow, and expressed 
an opinion, that the first inroad on the 
constitution would be attempted by means 
of an attack on the Established Church 
of Ireland; and added, that though the 
petitioners were Presbyterians, they con- 
sidered it their duty to support that Church 
as the bulwark of constitutional Protest- 
antism. Another petition was from the 
Senate of Ayr, agreed to by a large 
majority of its members, who had the 
care of the religious instruction of five 
hundred thousand persons. After re- 
peating a long list of petitions from 
Scotland, the hon. gentleman declared it 
to be his opinion, that a vast majority of 
the people of Scotland was decidedly 
opposed to further concessions to the 
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Catholics. : Among the English petitions 
was one from Knaresborough, which 
complained of the people of this country 
being taxed for the support of the Popish 
seminary at Maynooth. 

Mr. N. Calvert said, he would not 
admit that the majority of the people of 
Scotland and England were opposed to 
the measure brought forward by ministers. 
He believed that the great mass of the 
people did not wish to interfere one way 
or the other, but left it to parliament to 
exercise its discretion on the subject. He 
held rather cheap some of the petitions 
that had been presented with respect to 
this question. He himself could obtain 
petitions on the subject from half a dozen 
neighbouring villages, and whichever way 
he pleased. 

Lord J. Russell thought the hon. mem- 
ber for Oxford went too far when he de- 
clared his belief, that the opinion of the 
majority of the people of Scotland was 
against the Roman Catholics. He recom- 
mended to the hon. member’s attention 
the account of a meeting which had lately 
taken place at Edinburgh, at which nearly 
every person, distinguished for intellectual 
acquirements, wealth, rank, and respect- 
ability, was favourable to the removal of 
Catholic disabilities. He likewise recom- 
mended to the hon. member’s attention 
the speech delivered by Dr. Chalmers—a 
speech containing as excellent a specimen 
of wisdom and eloquence as he had ever 
read. In it the reverend speaker stated 
his opinion, that there were great numbers 
of contents and likewise of not-contents 
upon this question; but he added his 
decided conviction, that the great body 
of the people were perfectly quiescent with 
regard to it, and did not apprehend any 
danger to our existing institutions from 
the measures now in progress. So much 
for the sentiments of the people of Scot- 
land ; in reference to which he should take 
Dr. Chalmers’s opinion in preference to 
that of his hon. friend, the member for 
Oxford. As little could he believe that 
the majority of the Protestant Dissenters 
in this country were opposed to the 
Roman Catholics. He admitted that 
here, as well as in Scotland, there existed 
a difference of opinion on the subject ; 
but he felt satisfied, that the majority of 
intelligent persons among the English 
Dissenters were in favour of concession. 
He had lately presented a petition from a 
body of Dissenting ministers, that bore 
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out this view of the case. The hon. 
member had alluded to the propriety of 
making no further grants for the support 
of the Roman Catholic College of May- 
nooth; and he was not much inclined to 
disagree in opinion with his hon. friend 
upon that point. Ifa strong opinion were 
to be expressed by the people of this 
country, that it was not right to make a 
provision for the maintenance of that 
seminary, he, for one, would feel disposed 
to yield to it. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he held in his hand 
a petition from some of the inhabitants of 
Liverpool in favour of the Roman Catholic 
claims.. He had every reason to believe 
that this was the first petition which had 
been presented to the House from that 
great and opulent town. When he said, 
however, that the petition came from a 
great and opulent town, he should also 
observe that it was not numerously signed: 
it, in fact, bore the signatures of seventeen 
persons only ; but those persons were all 
of that class which, it must be admitted, 
were most competent and best able to form 
a correct and proper judgment of the good 
or evil which might result from the pro- 
posed measures of government respecting 
the Roman Catholics. They were seven- 
teen out of about forty, which constituted 
the number of the officiating ministers 
attached to the Established Church in 
Liverpool and its immediate neighbour- 
hood. They stated, that they were fully 
aware of the benefits which had arisen to 
the country from a Protestant government; 
but added, that, on looking at the present 
state of Ireland, they were clearly of 
opinion, that some alteration in the laws 
imposing civil disabilities on the Roman 
Catholics would be advisable; and they 
then expressed their satisfaction, that, 
under the oath prescribed in the proposed 
bill, there would be a full security to the 
Established Church. He admitted that 
there were many persons in Liverpool who 
were decidedly opposed to any thing like 
emancipation ; but, at the same time, he 
thought the larger portion were quite con- 
tent to leave the measure to the wisdom of 
parliament. The inhabitants of Liverpool 
were undoubtedly better able than any 
other place in the kingdom to judge of 
what would be beneficial to the Irish 
people, and he was happy to state that the 
greater portion of the inhabitants entirely 
concurred in the measures now brought 
forward by ministers. He begged it to 





T1115 Roman Catholic 
be understood, therefore, that, if no peti- 
tion had been before presented from Liver- 
pool in favour of the claims, it was not 
because they were indifferent to it, but 
because they placed entire reliance in the 
wisdom of parliament. 

General Gascoyne said, that his right 
hon. colleague had mistaken the purport 
of the petition. So far from being favour- 
able to the claims, it was directly the re- 
verse. The hon. member had, no doubt, 
been misled by the circumstances which 
attended the getting up of the petition ; 
and he would explain why another petition 
had not been presented, which was got up 
at the same time. The petition now pre- 
sented was signed at a meeting of thirty- 
three clergymen belonging to Liverpool 
and the immediate neighbourhood, and of 
these, thirteen objected to a petition alto- 
gether, These thirteen were subsequently 
joined by three others before the petition 
was sent off. The thirteen who first ob- 
jected were of opinion, that an additional 
oath should be administered to the Ca- 
tholics before they were admitted to 
power; as they had no reliance on that 

rescribed in the proposed bill. His right 
bins colleague had said, that there would 
be no other petition presented from Liver- 
pool, The truth was, that a petition, 
signed much more numerously than that 
now presented, had actually been got up, 
but was not presented to the House, be- 
cause it was thought, after the manner in 
which the proposed measure had been re- 
ceived, that any further petitions in that 
quarter would be useless. His consti- 
tuents, however, had addressed a letter to 
him, expressing a wish that the petition 
should be laid before the House of Lords, 
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and he had accordingly given it to lord 
Eldon for that purpose. 
the general opinion of the inhabitants of | 


Liverpool, he believed, if the whole of the | 


town were canvassed, at least two-thirds | 
of the population would be found to | 


entertain feelings hostile to the proposed | 


bill. | 


With respect to | 
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tion, he should take leave to offer a ver 

few words upon the motion now before the 
House. It was not his intention to adopt 
the course pursued by some professional 
gentlemen, members of that House, who 
were in the habit of reverting to the con- 
stitution, as it existed in the year 1688, 
It was not, in his opinion, what had taken 
place in 1688 that they were called upon 
to consider. They were now in the year 
1829; and they were called upon to deter. 
mine what, under the altered circum. 
stances of the period, was to be done with 
regard to Ireland. The question, in his 
opinion, lay within a very narrow compass. 
They were called upon to do one of two 
things—to restore peace to Ireland by 
wise and temperate conciliation, or to put 
down all resistance and remonstrance by 
the power of the sword. He apprehended, 
that there would be little difficulty in 
deciding which course it would be politic 
to adopt; for he apprehended there were 
few prepared to contend, that to answer 
remonstrance by the arm of the military 
power, was consistent with the spirit of 
the constitution. Few, indeed, who re- 
collected the rebellion of Ireland, and 
those scenes at which human nature 
shuddered, would wish to renew them, or 
to see the Protestant armed against the 
Catholic, and a foreign army called in to 
increase their animosities, and prolong 
their dissentions. Whenever he had per- 
mitted himself to consider this question, 
it had always occurred to him, that con- 
cession to the Catholics never could be 
made with advantage, except as an act of 
the government ; and that, however large 
the majority by which it might be extorted 
from the government, there would still 
remain a something calculated to excite 
disunion and create discontent. He had 
heard a good deal of securities connected 
with this question, To him the securities 
contained in the bill appeared to be quite 
sufficient ; but, if they were not considered 
satisfactory to the other party, he should 
like to hear from the opponents of emanci- 


| pation what were the securities they con- 


Roman Carnonic Rewiecr Brxt1.] | 
Mr. Secretary Peel moved the order of 
the day, for the second reading of the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill. 

Mr. Benson rose, and observed, that as | 
he had not delivered his sentiments upon 
the question of concession to the Catholics, 
either in the course of the former discus- 
sions, or upon the presentation of a peti- 


sidered necessary.—Referring to the ques- 
tion of oaths, he had always considered 
that, in this country, there was great virtue 


| in an oath; and he never could be brought 


to believe that the honourable, high- 
minded, and liberally-educated Catholic 
gentleman could bring himself to approach 
the table of the House and take an oath, 
the conditions of which he did not mean 
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to fulfil, as truly and as strictly as any 
Protestant in the kingdom. If there were 
any persons who imagined that there was 
less security in the oath of a Catholic than 
of a Protestant, he could tell them, they 
were not so well acquainted as he was 
with the principles of those highly-edu- 
cated and upright Catholic families, from 
whom «epresentatives might be taken. He 
thought, too, that a great additional secu- 
rity to the Protestants would be derived 
from the return to Ireland of those noble- 
men and gentlemen who had abandoned 
their properties in the day of dissention, 
but who would now be induced to return 
and use their best efforts to perfect that 
system of harmony and reconciliation re- 
commended by the government, while the 
Catholics themselves would see the neces- 
sity of uniting their efforts for the protec- 
tion of those rights and privileges with 
which they were now to be invested. The 
hon. gentleman concluded by expressing 
a hope, that however honourable members 
might feel it their duty to oppose this 
measure at present, they would, when it 
had passed into a law, abandon the spirit 
of resistance, and labour to promote that 
kindly feeling among the Protestants 
which must secure a correspondent feel- 
ing of gratitude in the breasts of the 
Catholics. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull said, he would 
take that opportunity to state very shortly 
the reasons which induced him to oppose 
the further progress of this bill; and he 
was the more desirous of doing so, because 
he had been unfortunately deprived of the 
opportunity of stating his opinions, in the 
course of the former discussions, by indis- 
position. If he was a man likely to be in- 
fluenced by personal considerations in the 
discharge of his public duties, nothing 
could be more easy for him than to follow 
that course which had been once charged 
against him as an offence, and to give a 
silent vote upon this question as a record 
of his sentiments. He felt, however, that 
there was a duty paramount to every other 
consideration, and in the performance of 
that duty, and in the fulfilment of the 
trust reposed in him by his constituents, 
he now presumed, humble as he was, to 
offer a few observations. Without dwel- 
ling upon the difficulties in which he, in 
common with a number of the members of 
that House, was placed, with reference to 
the conduct of the members of his ma- 
jesty’s government, whose principles they 
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had always supported, he could only say, 
if he might be permitted to allude to him- 
self, an humble individual, that he had 
always laboured to do that which was 
right, and to act up to those principles 
which he professed ; and under that feel- 
ing, and continuing in that course, he 
felt it impossible to accede to the measure 
now proposed by his majesty’s government, 
merely because they had thought proper 
to change their opinions upon the subject 
of the state of Ireland. Looking purely 
to the fact, that they had changed their 
opinions, he did not see, as a consequence, 
that he was called upon to assent to what 
they now proposed. If he had heard any 
good reasons advanced for the change 
which was contemplated in the constitu- 
tion of the country, he, from the respect 
he felt for the members of that govern- 
ment, and from the confidence he reposed 
in them, should have been among the first 
to view their proceedings in the most fa- 
vourable light; but he confessed, that he 
had not heard any thing from the right 
hon. Secretary, or from others, which did 
not seem rather calculated to evade a rea- 
son, than to afford an apology for the 
alteration of their opinions. There might 
be secret reasons for the conduct of the 
government, and he had no doubt there 
were such; but he, who was not in the 
secret, could not see any thing in those 
reasons which were stated to authorise 
| this important concession to the Catholics, 
| He repeated, that he had confidence in 
the right hon. gentleman and his majesty’s 
government, but that confidence was not 
great enough to induce him to part with 
the constitution. 

He would now proceed to examine 
those reasons which the right hon. gentle- 
man had detailed to the House, as having 
operated upon his mind to produce a 
change of opinions,—opinions which, be 
it remembered, the right hon. gentleman 
declared he had not abandoned, which he 
professed to hold unchanged, but which 
he thought it necessary to modify, under 
the new and peculiar circumstance in 
which he professed to be placed. The 
reasons which the right hon. gentleman 
alleged for the change of his opinions were 
three—the state of Ireland, tke position in 
which he was placed with reference to the 
House of Commons, and the disunion 
which existed in the cabinet. These ap- 
peared to him, one and all, to be unsatis- 
factory. With reference to the state of 
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Ireland, that was nothing new. He re- 
peated, that Ireland was no more disturbed 
now than it had been at any former period. 
He had attended to all that the right hon. 
gentleman had advanced upon that sub- 
ject, and he was prepared to prove, that 
the state of Ireland had been much more 
disturbed upon many other occasions, than 
it had been during the past or present 
year. He was prepared to prove, that the 
right hon. gentleman had admitted, that 
discontent and that disturbance, at the 
very moment he resisted all concession to 
the Catholics; and if he resisted all con- 
cession, amidst all the discontent and dis- 
turbance which existed formerly, he must 
be prepared to prove a much greater de- 
gree of discontent and disturbance than he 
had already done, before he could justify 
the concessions to the Catholics which he 
now proposed. Ten years ago the pres- 
sure of necessity was much greater; and, 
according to the right hon. gentleman’s 
reading, the danger was therefore much 
greater than at present. Without going 
further, he might refer to the expressions 
contained in a speech of a noble lord 
Plunkett, then Attorney-general for Ire- 
land, who, in the year 1822, in prose- 
cuting the unfortunate actors in some of 
the lawless transactions which then took 
place in Ireland, drew a picture of the 
state of society much more highly-coloured 
than any they had heard from the right 
hon. gentleman, and declared, that the 
Catholics of Ireland were united in a body 
for the suppression of the government. 
Was there any thing in the state of Ireland 
now which justified such a description; 
or had they heard any statements equal to 
those which were made in the year 1825, 
when the government called upon the par- 
liament to pass that act for the suppres- 
sion of the Association, which had ex- 
pired last year? He contended, therefore, 
that the right hon. gentleman had totally 
failed in an attempt to make out a justifi- 
cation for the abandonment of his princi- 
ples by any reference to the state of Ire- 
land. 

The next reason which the right hon. 
gentleman had advanced, was drawn from 
the state of the House of Commons. That 
state, however, of opposition to the views 
of the right hon. gentleman upon the sub- 
ject of the Catholic question, had been 
known to him for some time past; but 
did the right hon. gentleman mean to say, 
because the parties in the House of Com- 
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mons were so nicely balanced, that that 
was to be made a reason for the abandon- 
ment of his principles; or did he mean to 
contend, that the party which succeeded 
in defending itself had not gained its 
point? If the right hon. gentleman had 
looked at the matter fairly, he would have 
found, that the division of last year was 
not so decidedly against him, as that of 
some former years; and the arguments he 
drew from that reason were therefore as 
insufficient as those which related to the 
state of Ireland. He believed, indeed, that 
if the hundred and sixty who formed the 
minority a few evenings ago, had been 
supported, as it ought to have been, by 
his majesty’s government, the right hon, 
gentleman would have found himself in a 
majority upon that question in the present 
session. The right hon. gentleman com- 
plained that he has not been supported by 
those who voted with him upon this ques- 
tion. Now, he did not expect such a 
charge on the part of the right hon. gen- 
tleman. It was new to him to hear it im- 
puted as an offence in a member of that 
House, that he sat silent during any dis- 
cussion which took place in it. He well 
remembered the discussions which had 
taken place upon various occasions, and 
he equally well remembered the time when 
the right hon. gentleman retired from 
office, and Mr. Canning became minister. 
Was it, then, when Mr. Canning came 
into office, that the right hon. gentleman 
complained of being deserted? He re- 
peated, he recollected that time well, and 
he could take upon himself to say, that no 
minister ever retired from office with so 
powerful, and so respectable, a body of 
supporters. Nothing, therefore, certainly 
excited greater surprise in his mind, than 
to hear the right hon. gentleman reproach 
those supporters with having failed in the 
performance of their duty. The right hon. 
gentleman, however, said, that even then 
he was satisfied something must be done 
to conciliate Ireland. If, then, he was 
satisfied with the necessity of conciliation, 
and if he was thus abandoned by his sup- 
porters, why did he not consent to lend 
his assistance to Mr. Canning, for the ac- 
complishment of that object ? Mr. Canning 
was then all-powerful in parliament, and 
had been the honest and consistent advo- 
cate of the Catholics, during the whole of 
his political life; and the state of Ireland 
would at that time have afforded the right 
hon. gentleman a sufficient apology for 
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adopting such a course. The right hon. 
gentleman, however, did not think proper 
to lend his assistance to Mr. Canning in 
1827. He did not even think it right to 
make that concession last year, although 
he must have been sensible, that Mr. Can- 
ping could, above all men, have bestowed 
the boon of emancipation upon the Catho- 
lics with the best grace and with the 
greatest effect; and that they would have 
received with gratitude that concession 
from his government, which from the pre- 
sent government, they regarded as the re- 
sult of policy and necessity. The charge 
of the right hon. gentleman, of want of 
support by his friends, he repeated, indeed 
surprised him. He should apologize for 
obtruding his personal feelings on that 
charge; but he still must say, that it was 
little expected by him. It was seldom that 
a member of that House had to apologize 
for his silence ; yet, if he had thought that 
any thing he could have offered in support 
of the right hon. gentleman’s former line 
of policy would have lent him the least 
aid, he would not now be charged with 
not having spoken; as the right hon. gen- 
tleman could not but know. The right 
hon. gentleman had no right to taunt him 
and his other hitherto steadfast supporters 
with having given a silent vote; for he 
well knew he could command their most 
strenuous services. 

The right hon. gentleman had also 
remarked on the meeting which had been 
held in the county which he had the 
honour of representing, on the subject of 
concession to the Catholics. There was 
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something ungracious in the right hon. 
gentleman’s allusion; for, in holding that 
meeting, those who called it thought they 
were giving the right hon. gentleman their 
best support. As the representative of 
that large county he stood in that House; 
and he would inform the right hon. gen- 
tleman, that when himself and his con- | 
stituents in Kent thought it right to | 
express their opinions on any question | 
affecting the constitution, or their rights, | 
they would take leave to act as they | 
pleased, without consulting the right hon. | 
gentleman. 
The next reason advanced by the right | 
hon. gentleman for changing his conduct | 
was the evils consequent upon a divided | 
cabinet. On examination, that, like the 
preceding reasons, would be found to | 
have neither force nor novelty. Was the | 
present cabinet more divided on the. 
VOL. XX. 
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Catholic question, than any other of 
which the right hon. gentleman had been 
a member? On the contrary, was it not 
much less so? If the noble duke at the 
head of it had pursued.an opposite course 
to that which he had adopted, was there 
a doubt that there would be no disunion 
on the subject? To be sure, a right hon. 
and gallant member of that cabinet (sir 
G. Murray) had stated, that though he 
had never expressed his opinion, nor voted 
in favour of the measure, he was always 
a supporter of it. He had no doubt that 
such was the right hon. and gallant secre- 
tary’s honest opinion; but it was noi too 
much to say, that as he had not expressed 
it, and as he always believed that the 
measure would only be successful when 
brought: forward by the government, he 
would not create a disunion in the cabinet 
by his single opposition, if the noble duke 
had determined on refusing concession. 
The present constituents of the cabinet 
being considered, the argument of a di- 
vided administration on the Catholic 
question fell to the ground. The case 
was different when the right hon. mem- 
bers for Liverpool and Inverness-shire, and 
the noble member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Huskisson, Mr.C. Grant, 
and Lord Palmerston) formed part of the 
administration. Then, indeed, the argu- 
meut might have some weight ; but when, 
through some unfortunate mistake, they 
retired from office, and the noble duke 
had filled their places with men selected 
by himself, he thought the argument of 
a divided cabinet was at an end. Those 
grounds, then, he thought, did not justify 
the charge of the right hon. gentleman ; 
and, without pretending to say whether 
consistent with the course pursued by 
hon. members, in his mind did not touch 
the question. He repeated, he had heard 
no new reason to induce ministers to act 
as they had done, however consistent 
their present conduct might be with the 
opinions their opponents had maintained, 
and the right hon. gentleman had con- 
tended against. Upon this point, he 
could not help referring to statements 


' made on a former occasion. It was as- 


serted by the hon. and learned member 
for Winchelsea, not then present, that the 
question was strictly political, and not at 
all a religious one. He was not surprised 
at that declaration, as coming from that 
hon. and learned member; for it was 
consistent with the opinions he had al- 
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ways advocated in that House; but, the 
case was very different when the declara- 
tion was considered to be made by the 
right hon. Home Secretary. 

That right hon. gentleman had, as he 
and other hon. members had, contended, 
that the question was altogether a reli- 
gious one; for that if there were nothing 
in the’ doctrine of the Roman Catholics 
incompatible with their admission to 
political power, there certainly was no- 
thing in their conduct as subjects. The 
objection was to the religious tenets, not 
to the political conduct, of the Catholics. 
Their admission to the civil advantages of 
the constitution was founded on the in- 
compatibility of their religious opinions 
with the safety of that constitution. That 
was the line of argument hitherto main- 
tained by the right hon. gentleman. In- 
deed, not many months ago, in 1828, the 
right hon. gentleman had laid down expli- 
citly,asthe ground of his hostility to conces- 
sion—‘‘ Can I leave out of the account,” 
said the right hon. gentleman, in the very 
last session of parliament, “ the pernicious 
tenets of the Roman Catholics, fraught as 
they are with evil to the institutions of 
civil society?” But now the question was 
altogether political with the right hon. gen- 
tleman. He, however, begged leave to tell 
him, that with a large body of the people 
of this country, the question was exclu- 
sively religious. In making that declara- 
tion, he did not mean to argue that the 
Pope was anti-Christ, nor to enter into 
the lists with the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Winchelsea, as to the question 
being wholly political, or partly religious ; 
all he meant to state was, that a large 
body of the people of England considered 
it to be an exclusively religious question. 
That they had some grounds for con- 
sidering it so, he thought there would be 
little difficulty in showing. What did 
Dr. Doyle say? Speaking of the Catholic 
church, he says, “ these are the considera- 
tions which attach us to the Catholic 
church, without the authority of which 
it would be impossible to prevent a variety 
of opinions amongst different persons, and 
the several classes of men—without that 
authority, it would be impossible to keep 
men together in one large and extensive 
religious communion. What was there 


to guide and restrain the opinions and 
feelings of the ignorant and stupid of 
mankind, but the authority of the church ? 
~—what was there to prevent us from fal- 
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ling into heresies and schisms, but that 
authority ?—what was there to prevent us 
from relapsing into those paths of error 
from which Christ has rescued us, but 
that authority ?—what was it that kept 
us up to this day in Ireland free from 
those frantic opinions and wild vagaries 
on the subject of religion, with which the 
other parts of this empire are inundated, 
and which have split the people there into 
numberless sects, but the authority and 
coercion of the Catholic church?” These 
were the opinions of Dr. Doyle. That 
prelate wanted but the civil power of the 
state, to attempt to coerce the Protestant 
people of these countries into a servile sub- 
mission to the doctrines and tenets of the 
Churchof Rome. Where were the securities 
which they would give them against such 
spiritual interference and domination ? 
for surely it was not'to be maintained, 
that the paltry securities afforded by the 
present bill were sufficient for such a 
purpose. He would repeat, what he had 
said, that there was nothing in the private 
character or conduct of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, which would prevent him from 
admitting them to political power: he 
warred not with the men, but with their 
principles. He objected not to their cha- 
racter, but to their religion. He firmly 
believed that the Roman Catholic religion 
and the Protestant religion could not co- 
exist together upon an equal footing. He 
was firmly convinced that “ of these two 
religions ”—to use the words which had 
been employed by the right hon. secretary 
himself on a former occasion—‘ one or 
other must have the ascendancy.” These 
were the very words of the right hon. 
gentleman himself on a former occasion, 
when he opposed those measures of which 
he was now the advocate. 

There was another point of view in 
which this question had been argued, and 
he would say unfairly argued, by the 
supporters of concession, In the course 
of this discussion they had been told, that 
if they were not satisfied with the course 
which had been adopted by his majesty’s 
government, it lay with them, the op- 
ponents of this measure, to tell them 
what they ought todo? Why should they 
be called on to tell his majesty’s govern- 
ment what they ought todo? If the govern- 
ment were wrong, did they require 4 
monitor to advise them, on a question of 
such vital importance to the state? and 
if they were right, why did they call for 
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suggestions from any side, or any quarter? 
It was rather a new state of things, that 
with regard to the Catholic question, the 
executive government should call for such 
an opinion from them. He was not at 
all aware that it was incumbent on them, 
the opponents of the measure, to answer 
such a question. He would beg to remind 
the House, that the right hon. secretary 
and his colleagues, who put such a ques- 
tion to them, had come down to the 
House with a measure already prepared 
for them—they had come down to that 
House, which was said to be a deliberative 
assembly, and had told them, that the 
measure which they had prepared for the 
purpose must be accepted, or that the 
country would be plunged into a state 
of civil war. If it were actually proved, 
that the country was in such a situation 
as had been described by the right hon. 
gentleman, they, the opponents of this 
bill, could only answer the right hon. 
gentleman’s question in one way; but be- 
fore they returned him that answer, it 
would be necessary for him to afford a 
little more proof as to the actual state of 
the country. For his part, he believed 
there was no more chance of a rebellion 
in Ireland at the present moment, than 
there had been for several years past. 
They were now asked, what ought the 
government todo? If that question had 
been put six months back, they would 
have been then in a different situation : 
they would have been more competent 
now to return an answer, and it was only 
fair that so much time should have been 
given them for deliberation and reflection. 
If the government had not taken the 
country by surprise, they would now have 
a a sed answer to their question; and he 
would tell the right hon. gentleman, that 
under such circumstances he should pro- 
bably have been disposed to go a great 
deal further than many of those gentlemen 
around him, and should very likely have 
been disposed to withhold nothing from 
the Roman Catholics but seats in parlia- 
ment. He was perfectly well aware, that 
such an arrangement would never satisfy 
the advocates of the Roman Catholic 
question, nor the Roman Catholics them- 
selves, He was perfectly well aware, 
that agitation would still be kept up— 
that they would still continue to hear of 
division and disunion, and that there 
would be still, to use the language of the 
right hon. secretary, a Catholic question 
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in Ireland [hear, hear]. Would any 
one say, that if the present measure were 
carried, there would not still be a Catholic 
question in Ireland?. He conceived that 
the right hon. gentleman had taken a 
wrong course for putting an end to the 
Catholic question in Ireland; and he 
would add, that the right hon. gentleman, 
in the course which he had adopted, had 
taken the House and the country by sur- 
prise. That fact was beyond dispute, and 
he was sure that any gentleman on that 
side of the House, who would place his 
hand on his heart, would be obliged to 
declare, that the measure which had been 
brought forward by the right hon. gentle- 
man was a great deal better than any 
that the Catholics could by possibility 
have expected, and a great deal worse 
than the Protestants had ever been led to 
anticipate. 

There was another subject upon which 
he wished to offera word. Much had 
been said respecting the Coronation Oath. 
He would not now pronounce an opinion 
on that subject. All he would say was, 
that there was a strong opinion prevalent 
out of doors, that the Coronation Oath 
stood directly in the way of the head of 
the government giving his consent to the 
passing of this measure. That opinion 
was materially strengthened, in the minds 
of the people of this country, in conse- 
quence of the opinion which had been ex- 
pressed by his late majesty on the matter, 
and the decided and unequivocal terms, 
in which that opinion was declared. How 
that question would now be decided, he 
would not take upon himself to say; but 
he could not avoid remarking, that 
there was a time when that question 
weighed strongly upon the minds of many 
members in that and the other House of 
parliament. But he would ask them for 
a moment to consider the painful situation 
in which the Protestant monarch of this 
country might be placed by the removal 
of those barriers which stood in the way 
of the acquisition of political power by the 
Roman Catholics. He for one had con- 
sidered that point deeply: it had weighed 
strongly on his mind; and he only wished 
that it had weighed strongly on the minds 
of his majesty’s ministers. He would say 
for himself, that if they were to have a 
Protestant monarch in future, God forbid 
that he should be surrounded by Catholic 
councillors! True it was, that the lord 
chancellor of England must still be a Pro- 
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testant, and no doubt the Protestant 
church would continue to enjoy safety 
and protection at the hands of lord Lynd- 
hurst, the present chancellor. But then 
the first minister of the Crown might be 
a Catholic. There was, to be sure, some 
mighty contrivance, by which a commis- 
sion was to be established, in order to pre- 
vent the premier minister of the Crown 
from disposing improperly of the church 
patronage, and under that act, at all 
events, the minister of the Crown would 
be.enabled to give them somewhat more 
information than they now possessed as to 
the disposal of that patronage.. 

There were other parts of the bill upon 
which he, felt disposed to dwell, were it 
not that he had already detained the 
House too long. He felt, in common 
with a large portion of his countrymen, 
the great importance of the measure now 
under consideration, and he must confess 
that he was not able to view that measure 
without great dismay and consternation. 
If, however, it should pass into a law, 
there was no man who more anxiously de- 


sired than he did, that it might accom- | 
| had just sat down would pardon him while 


' he entered intoa somewhat detailed reply to 


plish all the good which was anticipated 
from it by its votaries and advocates. 
But as he firmly believed that it would 
never effect such good, he should give to 
it his most decided opposition. Much 
had been said here and elsewhere as to 
the prospects of parties and a dissolution 
of parliament; but though he differed 
with the right hon. gentleman on this 
quesiion, he still felt that he might again 
be placed in the situation which he always 
occupied in that House, and it was not 
therefore likely that he should be dispesed 
to give utterance to any opinion against 
ministers which was the mere ebullition of 
temporary violence or feeling, At the 
same time he was compelled to say, that 
in consequence of the course which had 
been recently adopted by the right hon. 
gentleman and his culleagues, a feeling. of 
great distrust had been created, as to the 
conduct and motives of public men. The 
right hon. Secretary might endeavour to 
explain the consistency of that portion of 
his conduct which he would take the 
liberty to say, appeared to him to be ut- 
terly inconsistent and at variance with his 
former political life: that explanation 
might be attempted by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, but that confidence which had 
been hitherto accorded to public men had 
received a blow from which it never would 
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recover—‘ Nusquam tuta fides.” A ge. 
neral feeling of distrust pervaded the 
minds of all men on this subject. The 
character and reputation of public men 
were of the highest importance to the 
state; and it was therefore to be regretted 
that in consequence of the course which 
had been recently adopted, public men 
would be henceforward viewed with a jea- 
lous and suspicious eye by the nation at 
large.—He had stated the grounds upon 
which he opposed the present measure; 
he opposed it because he did not think it 
pregnant with those advantages which its 
advocates anticipated from it. If it should 
pass, he for one would do all in his power 
towards accomplishing those effects which 
the promoters expected it to produce; but 
as he did not think that any good effects 
were likely to flow from this measure, he 
felt it his duty to give it his decided oppo- 
sition. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he stood up under circumstances so 
peculiarly similar to those of his right hon, 


| friend beside him, to address the House, 


that he trusted that his hon. friend who 


the speech of that hon. member. He did 
not rise to complain of the course which 
his hon. friend had thought proper to pur- 
sue on this subject. He was firmly per- 
suaded that his hon. friend had been ac- 
tuated by the most conscientious convic- 
tion of the propriety of the course which 
he had adopted. In return, he would 
only ask of his hon. friend to allow to him 
and his right hon. colleagues, the same 
sincerity of opinion, in adopting the course 
which they were at present pursuing, and 
to give to them the same measure of jus- 
tice which they were ready to accord to 
himself, in reference to the line of con- 
duct which he had now adopted. He 
should regret much that the measure 
which ministers had felt it their duty to 
introduce into that House should induce 
his hon. friend to withdraw his confidence 
from them; and he should regret still 
more if it were the occasion of giving rise 
to a feeling of distrust in the conduct of 
all publicmen. They could console them- 


selves, however, by the reflection, that 


they had been solely influenced in the in- 


troduction of this bill, by conscientious 


motives, arising from the exigency of the 


“measure, and the necessity of adopting 
' the course recommended from the throne 5 
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and they could further console themselves 
by the reflection, that the period was not | 
far distant when the advantages of the | 
course which they were now pursuing 
would be so apparent, that even the hon. 
member himself, actuated by that sincere 
desire which he had always displayed to 
promote the interests of the country, 
would be the first to retract the opinion 
which he now expressed regarding the 
course adopted by the government, and 
to congratulate the House and the coun- 
try upon the peace and tranquillity which 
it had produced. | 
His hon. friend, the member for Kent, | 
had fallen very much into the error which | 
had been exhibited on the part of many 
hon. gentlemen who had preceded him on 
that side of the question. The hon. mem- | 
ber did not deny that there was something 
in the circumstances of the country at 
present of peculiar danger: he admitted 
that this was a period of great difficulty to 
the state, and to the government; but, 
like the other gentlemen who had preceded 
him, he forbore to point out the course | 
which he would recommend for adoption 
at the present crisis. His hon. friend had 
attempted to defend himself against this 
imputation, and had stated his reasons for | 
not complying with that expectation ; but | 
he was convinced that those who had heard 
the arguments which his hon. friend had 
brought forward, must have perceived that 
they were utterly inconclusive, as far as 
regarded the subject matter of the present 
discussion. The hon. gentleman had 
asked, whether it was not the duty of the 
government to come down to parliament 
with a measure for its adoption, instead of | 
asking for advice as to what course they | 
ought to pursue. He would just beg | 
leave, in reply, to put it to the hon. mem- | 
ber, whether the course adopted by the 
government in this instance had been 
similar to that line of proceeding of which 
he complained? On the contrary, they | 
tecognized dangers, from the existence of | 
which they had arrived at the determination | 
that now was the period when, for the 
safety of the empire at large, the Catholic | 
question ought to be settled. They had 
now arrived at a decided opinion on this 
point, which was the more entitled to 
credit, as it was at complete variance with 
the cpinions which they had formerly en- 
tertained on this question. They had 
brought forward the present measure, feel- 


| 
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| gious question. 





ing that it was necessary for the security 
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and tranquillity of the country ; and when 
his hon. friend opposed this measure, he 
would say to him, that if he admitted the 
dangerous: circumstances in which the 


country now stood, and if he refused to 
' assent to the measure now under the con. 
sideration of parliament, he should be pre- 
' pared to advise the adoption of some other 
| course, more perfect and better adapted 
' for meeting the exigencies of the existing 


crisis. It was upon that principle that 
they had called upon that hon. gentleman 
to state his opinion on the subject; but 


| the hon. member had fallen into the error 


which had been committed by so many of 
those who had gone before him ;_ he totally 
overlooked that point, and addressed him. 


self to matters of comparatively-minor im- 


portance, while the whole strength of his 
argument, if it possessed any, went to 
prove, that the course which had been 
pursued by government, if not the most 
perfect or unobjectionable, was at least one 
for which it would be difficult to find an 
adequate substitute. 

His hon. friend had stated, in the course 


_of his speech, that the question now before 


the House was not a political but a reli- 
Now, in all the argu- 
ments which he (the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) had, on different occasions, ad- 
dressed to the House on the subject, he 
had never maintained that this wasa reli- 
gious question. He had always stated, in 
the discussions on this question, that it 
was for the House to consider how far the 
character of the Roman Catholic religion 


was such as to render Roman Catholics 
admissible to political privileges. 


He had 
uniformly argued, that there were consi- 
derable difficulties in the existing state of 
things, and that it was possible that those 
difficulties might arrive at such a pitch as 
to leave them no alternative. Hitherto he 


| had always asserted, that they had but to 


make their choice between two evils; and, 
on former occasions when this question was 
discussed, he considered the complete ex- 
clusion of the Catholics a lesser evil than 
their admission to political power. If on the 
present ovcasion he took a different view 
of the subject from that which he then 
took of it, the considerations which had 
induced him to do so-would be found 
completely to justify the line of conduct 
he had adopted, in company with his right 
hon. friend near him, in bringing forward 
the measure now before the House. He 
should not enter on a detail of the politi- 
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cal evils which had impressed on his mind | to preserve the peace and tranquillity of 
the absolute necessity of that measure; | that country? He could assure his hon. 
nor should he destroy the effect of the | friend, that the present state of Ireland 
able and eloquent speech of his right hon. | was far different from that which it pre. 
friend, by attempting to describe, after | sented at the period to which he had di- 


him, the evil consequences arising from a | rected the notice of the House, and that i 
q g ’ t 


nicely-balanced parliament, and a divided | was such as to demand the serious atten- 
government ; but he could not avoid | tion of the administration of the country ; 
offering some remarks upon some of the | not merely for the purpose of punishing 
objections which had been raised by the | those who might have offended against the 
Sets ad toms ciaiead tye Stee | opens whch, ed: ted te one a ean 
u right | causes which had led to such a state o 
hon. one a that occasion. That hon. | things. Even admitting, with the hon, 
member said, that he saw nothing in the | member for Kent, that there was nothing 
- oh prep — esa ee | new - o— of a on hon. 
erent from what had been observed | member think that there was no danger in 
there for many preceding years—that there | an evil which was continually ious! 
had been no great increase of crime, or | Did he see no increase of the danger in 
outrage, or of those general combinations | the continued progress of the disease dur- 
which so frequently displayed themselves | ing a series of years? Did he perceive no 
amongst the peasantry of that country. | additional danger in the prospects that 
The hon. member cited the period of presented themselves from the progression 
4822, and had referred to a speech of the of that disorder until it had reached every 
then Attorney-general, lord Plunkett, to | individual in the country, and had well 
prove his assertion. But, did his | nigh broken up the very foundations upon 
oral pag a wa — | oe ee er If _ hon. mem- 
w that speech was delivered ¢ e | ber would admit that, in the progress of 
Attorney-general had prosecuted certain | the disorder, there might be cause for ad- 
os who had been guilty of a great | ditional alarm, he imagined he would also 
offence. They had combined, under the | admit that the evil had at length reached 
sanction of an illegal oath, for the purpose | to such a pitch as to require the most se- 
of destroying Protestant property, and sa- | rious attention of the government, and im- 
an Ay me — : = his -_ periously = call for the application of 
° earned friend, who was then | some remedy. 
Attorney-general for Ireland, represented | But the hon. member contended, that 
the evils of such an abominable institu- | this was a religious question, and he 
tion, and called upon the jury, before | quoted from the speech of his right hon. 
whom the prisoners were tried, with all | friend beside him, the statement, that one 
those powers which sO peculiarly belonged | or other, the Catholic or the Protestant 
to him, to visit them with that condign | religion, must have the ascendancy. On 
pene = = nat ae _— — eng — age with his 
their crimes. at limited evil, he be- | right hon. friend; and he would say, that 
lieved, no longer existed ; but it had been | that was his justification for the course 
succeeded by other and greater evils in the , which he had adopted in reference to this 
ote a of a. The _ age Lrg He — age pte assert, 
r for Kent said, that no change had | that the measure which ha n recom- 
— place in the circumstances of Ire- | mended from the Throne to parliament, 
unl, It was perfectly true that crimes | had mainly for its object to make the 
and outrage did not so generally prevail in | Protestant religion the ascendant. It had 
that country now ; but was the hon. mem- | been his fortune to have been intimately 
wet my the a no: ag —we — the established chureh in 
of party feelings and party prejudices in | Ireland. He had been an observer for 
- rag a — - aware of the fact, ae —— actual circumstances - 
at in Ireland, at the present, moment, | which that church was placed; and al 
the whole frame of society was disturbed | those circumstances had oad impressed 
by the — differences of contending | on his mind how necessary the proposed 
rties—that each man was arrayed in | change was for that church and religion 
ostility against the other, and that it re- | at. the present moment. The om of 
quised the interposition of a military force | parties was such in that country, that 
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some change was absolutely necessary. 
If his hon. friend, the member for Kent, 
were aware of the position in which the 
established church of that country at pre- 
sent stood in regard to the Roman Catho- 
lic population, he would at once admit, 
that some great measure like this was ne- 
cessary, even for that establishment itself. 
The Church of Ireland occupied a peculiar 
situation. It was the religion of the 
minority of the people ; the great majority 
of the people professing a different faith. 
Up to rather a recent period, harmony 
and good-will prevailed amongst the pro- 
fessors of those different creeds. But 
there had lately arisen in thatcountry acom- 
bination, which extended itself throughout 
every class of the Catholic community, 
with an organization unexampled in other 
countries, or amongst other political so- 
cieties, and whose principal hostility was 
directed against the established church. 
The support of that church mainly de- 
pended on the purity of its doctrines, as 
evinced in the character and conduct of 
its professors; also on the good-will and 
affections of those from whose religious 
Opinions it dissented; and it depended 
further upon the uniform and steady sup- 
port of parliament, and of the Protestant 
government of the country. He had the 
pleasure of knowing a great number of 
the clergy belonging to that church, who 
resided in Ireland. When he first went to 
Ireland, he could truly state, that the 
clergy of that church, though placed in a 
position of considerable difficulty, had 
succeeded, in a great degree, in concilia- 
ting the respect of the Catholics of that 
country. In many instances he had ob- 
served that a friendly and kindly inter- 
eourse existed between the Protestant 
rector of the parish and his Catholic con- 
gregation-— that the Catholics exhibited 
towards him the greatest respect—and 
that they were ready, frequently, to defer 
to his opinion. It would give him sincere 
gratification if he were enabled to say, 
that such a happy state of things still 
continued. But, by whatever means it 
had been brought about, they must ac- 
knowledge, that an important alteration 
had taken place in the feelings and opin- 
ions of the Catholic population in Ireland, 
im reference to the established church; 
and: it was certain, that their prejudices 
and their hostility had been actively ex- 
Cited against that establishment. The 
change which had taken place between 
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Catholics and Protestants was obvious to 
every one; and it was only necessary, in 
proof of what he asserted, to draw the at 
tention of the House to the productions 
which emanated from the daily press, on 
the subject of the church and its revenues, 
to refer to the laborious efforts which were 
made to excite a hostile disposition against 
that church amongst the Catholic popula- 
tion, and to the effects which a continual 
agitation, carried on upon such a system, 
produced upon the minds of the Catholic 
people of Ireland. His attention had been 
directed to this subject for some time back ; 
and allusions were made to the altered 
state of feeling amongst the Catholic po- 
pulation, in various letters which had 
reached him from different parts of Ire- 
land, all complaining, that the Protestant 
clergy were not now viewed with the same 
respect by the people as heretofore—that 
the people regulatly combined against the 
payment of the church dues, and that 
there existed no hope whatever of se- 
curing their affections for the future. Was 
not that a situation in which it was at least 
unfortunate for the country to be placed ? 
It was to remedy such an unhappy state 
of things, that his majesty’s government 
had adopted the course which they were 
now pursuing. They conceived that the 
present measure was calculated to smooth 
down the asperities of party violence, to 
diminish the irritation, and in a great 
degree to remove the prejudices of the 
people, that they could be thus brought 
again to treat the ministers of the Protest-. 
ant church with that respect and attention 
to which their character and virtues so 
eminently entitled them; and that it was 
only under such circumstances, that that 
church could be employed as an impor- 
tant engine in the moral improvement of 
that people. He took the established 
church of Ireland to be the means of the 
moral improvement of the people of that 
country: he viewed it as the happy source 
from which would flow those streams that 
would fertilize and enrich the land. That 
church had for many years great difficul- 
ties to contend against: it had had to 
contend against the hatred which a differ- 
ence from its doctrines was calculated to 
generate, and to counteract those preju- 
dices and that ill-will, which was excited 
against its professors and ministers. In 
the petitions which were presented to that 
House, frequent complaints were made of 
the situation in which that church was at 
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present placed. He would call the atten- | 
tion of the House to a petition from a_ 
Protestant clergyman, which had been | 
presented a few nights ago to the House, | 
in which it was stated, that the Catholic | 
pulation of Ireland were united against | 
the Protestant establishment and the Pro- | 
testant clergy ; and that such combination | 
had been most systematically acted upon 
recently, under the pretence of seeking 
for civil and religious liberty. A pe- 
tition to a similar effect had been pre- 
sented from the Protestant clergy of the 
city of Dublin. It was obvious that such 
evils arose from the present state of 
things. It was true that these and other 
petitioners prayed for the interposition of 
the legislature to afford them some more 
effectual protection than was afforded 
under the existing state of things. Upon 
that point he differed from them, and was 
firmly convinced, that the measure now 
before parliament was the one best calcu- 
lated to afford them the protection which 
they required. It should be recollected, 
that the Protestant church in Ireland 
mainly depended on the contributions of 
a Catholic population. Several laws had | 
been passed to render the collection of the 





church-rates perfect, and to prevent their | 


evasion: but, latterly, against the col- 
lection of those rates there had been formed 
a combination, not of one or two persons 
in a parish, but of the whole population. 
He would read a letter from a Protestant | 
clergyman of an extensive parish in Ire- 
land, which would put the House in pos- 
session of some curious facts on this sub- | 
ject. The right hon. gentleman here read | 
an extract of a letter from the Protestant | 
rector of a parish in Ireland, descriptive of 
the difficulties which were at present ex- 
perienced in the collection of the church- 
rates, The writer stated, that the greatest 
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absolutely necessary to introduce: some 
remedy? The indisposition to pay the 
church-rates arose, not, as the hon. mem- 
ber for Kent might imagine, from a mere 
spirit of hostility to the established church. 
That indisposition was produced by the 
divisions which existed between Protestants 
and Catholics in Ireland—divisions which 
the present measure was calculated to re- 
move, and thus the established church of 
Ireland would at length be placed upon a 
solid and secure basis. When the state of 
the community, asit had so long previously 
existed, was such as he had described, 
did it not supply a reason for adopting 
another course—a course which would 
probably have the effect of harmonizing 
the public mind ? 

But, he would ask, did not the church 
of Ireland suffer also from other causes 
operating in that distracted country? Did 
not the church of Ireland suffer deeply 
from the divisions which prevailed in that 
island? He was sure, from the observa- 
tions which he had heard in that House, 
that the church of Ireland was placed in 
a situation in which that church ought 
not to stand, and from which it would be 
rescued by this measure. He hoped, by 
the removal of that cause which had so 
long occasioned disunion and ill-feeling, 
to reduce men to that moderate temper 
which would make them willing to listen 
to the dictates of reason and justice; and 
he was sure, that, in proportion to their 
improvement in this respect, they would 
be ready to give to the clergy a greater 
degree of support and consideration. He 
was one of those who looked upon this 
measure without apprehension. He con- 
ceived that it would open the way to 
feelings of general reform and improve- 
ment. These were the effects that he 
trusted would follow from the labours in 





difficulty existed in collecting those rates; | which the legislature were at present 
that they could only be collected by | engaged. They were called on to decide, 
taking proceedings at law; and that when | whether they would bear the present sys- 
the subject was brought before the magis- | tem any longer, or adopt another; even 
trates at_ petty sessions, they availed | though it might seem to be connected 
themselves of every means which the act | with some remote, possible, and contingent 
afforded them, to decree against the , dangers? For his own part, he. thought 
church; that there was no way to procure | the wiser course would-be to adopt that 
those rates but by an expensive litigation ; | which his majesty had recommended to 
that the expense of the repairs of the | parliament. That course, it appeared to 
parish church, which had been madewithin | him, was the best for vindicating the 
the last three years, had not as yet been | character and the honour of government 
defrayed ; and that the salaries of the | — that course, in his opinion, was the best 
clerk and sexton remained unpaid. _ When | calculated for supporting the Protestant 
such was the state of things, was it not Church of Ireland and of this country 
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that ‘course was the most likely, as it 
seemed to him, to keep up the predomi- 
nance of the Protestant religion. The 
circumstances in which he was placed 
rendered it incumbent on him to state 
what his sentiments were; and the im- 
pression on his mind was, that the state 
of the established church required a 
change of measures, with reference to this 
great question, that would beget confi- 
dence and disarm hostility. 

Mr. George Bankes said, he was anxious, 
at that early period, to state his opinions 
with respect to the proposed measure. 
He like many other honourable members, 
who were determined, so far as in them 
lay, to support the existing institutions of 
the country, was desirous to vindicate 
himself for the part he had taken. There 
might be some who thought that the oppo- 
nents of this measure would be over- 
powered by the struggle which was about 
to take place; but, whatever obloquy 
might be heaped on the comparative few 
whose sentiments he espoused, still he 
would be found zealously acting with them; 
—still he would be found content to take 
his share of the obloquy that might be 
cast upon them. He repeated, that he 
was ready to take his full share of that 
obloquy, knowing that he should be amply 
repaid by the good-will which was mani- 
fested in the general voice of the country. 
He did not wish at that moment to put 
himself too forward in debating this 
question : he knew that it was now intro- 
duced to the House, under auspices very 
different from those which attended it on 
any former occasion. Those who opposed 
the¥measure of his majesty’s government, 
could not conceal from themselves, that 
the body who were favourable to eon- 
cession had, in one great name, a tower 
of strength—a name which he would be 
the last man to attempt to deteriorate, or 
of which he would say any thing save that 
which was. honourable: they possessed 
that tower of strength, which it was im- 
possible to move or to assail, except by 
the means of supplication and prayer ; 
but, armed with these weapons, those who 
objected to this measure had still time to 
approach the throne, where he was sure 
they would meet with affectionate con- 
sideration and paternal kindness. While 


touching on this topic, he begged leave to 
Say a word as to the manner in which 
petitions were received and treated in that 
He recollected an hon, friend of 


House, 
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his, on the opposite side of ‘the House, 
whose character he greatly admired,’ to 
have observed, that the extraordinary 
number of petitions which crowded their 
table ought to have ensured for them at 
least an ordinary degree of reception. 
Now, he was of opinion, that the greatness 
of the number of petitions laid before the 
House, ought to have procured for them 
a more than ordinary degree of reception. 
He regretted very much, that, when peti- 
tions:were presented, that sort of scrutiny, 
which he had so often observed during 
the discussion of this question, had been 
resorted to. It might well have been 
spared on such an occasion. He had ex- 
amined, with the most serupulous care, 
the sentiments which he held on this 
deeply important question; because, when 
he found that those for whose opinion he 
formerly entertained, and did still enter- 
tain, a very profound respect—when 
he found that they had seen occasion, 
notwithstanding their previous feelings, to 
alter their Opinion, it appeared to him like 
something almost approaching to presump- 
tion to differ from them. He had there- 
fore, most scrupulously weighed his 
opinions, and he must honestly say, that 
he could perceive no fallacy in them—he 
could not perceive that they were, in any 
respect, founded inerror. He had listened 
attentively to all the gentlemen who had 
addressed the House on this subject; and 
he must say, that he had listened with 
some surprise to the right hon. gen- 
tleman who had just delivered his senti- 
ments but he had heard nothing of suf- 
ficient weight to induce him to alter his 
opinion. He had heard the admirable 
speech which the right hon. Secretary of 
State forthe Home Departmenthad deliver- 
ed: he had followed, with lively interest, 
all the arguments with which the right 
hon. Seeretary’s strong and vigorous mind 
supplied him, to account for his having 
altered a course that he had so long pur- 
sued, and to embrace a change which, in 
many respects, must have been most pain- 
ful to him ; but he confessed, that none 
of the arguments which the right hon. 
Secretary had advanced satisfied his under- 
standing.—He might here be permitted 
to advert to some of those circumstances 
with respect to the present state of Ireland 
which his right hon. friend had put for- 
ward as the grounds on which his change 
of opinion rested. He knew that the 
situation of Ireland was much to be dex 
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plored; but he did not understand his 
right honourable friend to say that Ire~ 
land was in a worse state than it had 
formerly been; he did not understand 
his right honourable friend to assert that 
it was in a state of aggravated danger, 
as compared with other years. His right 
hon. friend admitted, that the evils of 
Ireland were not evils without remedy. 
He said, that remedies might be supplied ; 
—but only remedies of a temporary nature. 
Now his view of the matter was, that the 
present measure was only a remedy of a 
temporary nature. There would still be 
grievances to complain of, after the pass- 
ing of this measure, if grievance were sup- 
posed to consist in distinctions, and above 
all, if grievance were identified with as- 
cendancy. His right hon. friend said, that 
this was a bill for supporting the Protestant 
ascendancy—that the main point that re- 
conciled his mind to the measure was, 
that it was a bill to benefit the Protestant 
ascendancy, Now, he could not look at 
it in that light. He could not fairly con- 


sider it as a bill for securing the Protestant 
ascendancy: but, looking to the preten- 
sions of the Roman Catholics, they might 
view it as a measure that would assist that 


body in obtaining the ascendancy. They 
did not, indeed, at once give up all their 
tights to the Roman Catholics, but, by 
agreeing to this bill, they afforded them 
the first stepping-stone for acquiring every 
thing they wished for. That this bill 
would put am end to the complaints of 
those who were anxious to gain every thing 
that could be obtained, he did not believe; 
and, on that ground, he viewed it as merely 
atemporary measure. Thequestion, then, 
was, whether any temporary good that 
might be effected by it was worth so great 
a sacrifice? He was decidedly of opinion 
that it was not.—He now wished to make 
One or two remarks with reference to the 
observations of the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as applicable to the existing 
state of the church establishment in 
Ireland. He confessed that he heard the 
statement of the right hon. gentleman 
with a considerable degree of surprise. 
He set out with informing the House of 
the peculiar situation in which the church 
establishment was placed; and he ex- 
patiated on the very great difficulties that 
it had to contend with—the whole of 
which statement he believed to be indis- 
patable. The right hon. gentleman then 
taformed them, that in consequence of 
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this untoward state of things, the church 
establishment in Ireland depended on the 
constantjaid and assistance of government. 
Why, then, let gentlemen suppose a Ro« 
man Catholic at the head of the governs 
ment. What would then be the conse+ 
quence? Did the right hon. gentleman 
view the question in that light? He 
believed that those who proposed this 
measure did not bring it forward without 
mature consideration. He believed they 
had found the best remedy that could be 
found for the difficulty which they wished 
to remove; but still it was not such a 
remedy as he could approve of. To meet 
any objection, they had devised this remedy 
—that when the prime minister, happened 
to be a Roman Catholic, all power con- 
nected with the established church should 
be rested in the hands of commissioners, 
But who was to appoint the commis- 
sioners? Why the prime minister. It was 
to be sure, declared by this bill to be a 
misdemeanor of a very high degree for 
the prime minister to give advice with 
reference to the disposal of church pro- 
perty; but there was nothing to prevent 
him from naming those who might give 
advice; so that, in fact, there was no 
effectual bar to prevent him from disposing 
of church patronage. He might here, if 
it were necessary, define to the House 
what were the prerogatives and privileges 
of a prime minister; but that was un- 
necessary, because a reference to late years 
would sufficiently show the powers, prero- 
gatives, and privileges of a prime minister ; 
and they could not have forgotten how 
much in the year 1827 those powers and 
prerogatives were debated. It was suf 
ficient to say, that there was a degree of 
influence connected with the situation of 
prime minister—of which he himself might 
be ignorant—which led individuals to do 
as they conceived would please him. Sun- 
shine could not be divested from the sun, 
neither could that influence of which he 
had spoken be removed from a prime nti- 
nister; and if he were known, by report, 
to have particular opinions, whether he 
usually spoke of those opinions or not, his 
power was sufficiently great to induce in 
dividuals to endeavour to win his approba- 
tion, by flattering, supporting, and carry- 
ing into effect those opinions. There were 
many difficulties connected with this ques- 
tion that were not removed by the pro+ 
visions of this bill, He was satisfied that 
if better securities could be found, they 
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would have been found; for he believed 
the minds of those who formed the mea- 
nures were strongly directed to that point. 
He, however, was of opinion, that the bill 
contained no security adequate to meet 
those fears and apprehensions which were 
entertained by conscieatious persons. He 
was aware that a trifling security was de- 
vised for the protection of the Irish church. 
The Irish Roman Catholic ecclesiastics 
had, in @ very assuming and insulting 
manner, arrogated to themselves the titles 
belonging to the dignitaries of the Protes- 
tant church in Ireland; and a clause to 
prevent that assumption was introduced in 
this bill. But the objection he had to that 
clause was, that he did not wish to pur- 
chase any security of that kind at the price 
of a violation of the constitutien; and 
why ?—because they had already got a se- 
curity on this head, by law—a security ac- 
companied by infinitely higher penalties 
than were now given. An hon. member 
might tell him, that the act of 1781 or 1782 
was not now in force; and perhaps he could 
not argue so well, with respect to Irish 
statutes, as the hon. member. But, he had 
looked at the statutes to which he had re- 
ferred with great care, and he thought that 
the provision of the acts of 1781 and 1782 
bore him out in his statement. It was 
there set forth—‘ Provided always, that 
no protection in this act contained shall 
extend, or shall be construed to extend, 
to any Popish ecclesiastic who shall assume 
or take any title whatever, or who shall 
proceed with any insignia to any public 
place of worship whatever; but that all 
the enactments relative to such proceed- 
ings, which are at present in being, shall 
remain in force against such Popish eccle- 
siasties as aforesaid.” Under this provision 
the Popish ecclesiastics were liable to 
punishment. Then came the act of 1793; 
and the question was, whether the act 
which he had recited was repealed by the 
act of 1793? It certainly was not repealed 
m express terms; and it was to be inquired 
how far, by implication, it might be sup- 
posed to have been repealed. But, look- 
ing to the recital of the act of 1793, he 
could not conclude that it was meant to 
repeal this provision. The 33rd of George 
3rd, cap. 92, recited, “That whereas various 
acts of parliament have been passed, im- 
posing on his majesty’s subjects professing 
the Popish or Roman Catholic religion, 
certain disabilities to which other subjects 
of this.realm are not liable,” &c. Now, if 
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any hon. member could show him that 
Protestants were not precluded from as- 
suming, unless regularly elected, the title 
of “ bishops”—if it could be proved to 
him, that a Protestant was not punishable 
for such an act, then he would admit that 
there was a repeal of the law. But here 
disabilities to which other subjects of this 
realm were not liable, were clearly spoken 
of; and the assumption, without right, of 
an ecclesiastical title, was no more allowed 
to a Protestant than to a Roman Catholic ; 
therefore he concluded the statute of 
1781-2 was not repealed. But, the enact- 
ing clause of the act of 1793 only went to 
put Protestants and Papists on a certain 
degree of equality, by allowing the latter 
to vote at elections. It admitted them to 
do that, but it did not permit them to take 
the titles of bishops and deans. If his hon. 
and learned friend, the solicitor-general for 
Ireland, held a different opinion, he must 
bow to it; but, in his opinion, the act of 
1793 did not affect the security given by 
the act of 1781-2. They all knew that the 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastics had, for a 
long time, gone under the titles of arch- 
bishops and bishops; but still he believed, 
that, up to the present hour, the act from 
which he had quoted was in foree. He 
conceived that his right hon. friend, the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, had reasoned 
badly, when he assigned the complaints of 
the Protestant ecclesiastics of Ireland as a 
reason for granting concession. It appear- 
ed, according to his right hon. friend, that 
there was a growing determination not to 
pay tithes,and a growing disposition to 
show no regard or respect to the clergy; 
and these circumstances were adduced as 
proofs of the necessity of granting these 
claims. Now, he could not see that cir- 
cumstances like these should, of all others, 
force them to proceed to acts of legislation 
of a very critical character. His right hon. 
friend, the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, had dwelt on two topics, which de 
served, as he stated, very particular con« 
sideration in deciding on this question. 
He had examined them, but he could not 
bring his mind to the same conclusion as 
his right hon. friend had done. His right 
hon. friend had, systematically, for some 
time back, alluded to the discrepancy be- 
tween that and the other House of parlia- 
ment, with respect to this subject, and 
urged it as a reason for agreeing to this 
measure. Now, it should be observed, that 
the majority in that House, with respect to 
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the Catholic question, was very small and | all others that should be put in any em- 
fluctuating. It was the result of all inquiry ployment, civil or military, should declare 
applied to this subject, that the opinions | that they were not Papists,-but were of the 
of the House of Commons were very nearly ; Protestant religion, and that, by their taking 
balanced. But, was that the case with | the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, 


respect to the other House? Were opinions 
there nearly balanced? 
Last year there was a majority of forty-four 
voices against the Catholic claims. This 
being the case, was it reasonable to sup- 


No such thing. | 


and Test: yet these evil counsellors, have 
in effect, annulled and abolished all those 
laws, both with relation to ecclesiastical 
and civil employments.” Again—‘* They 
have also followed the same methods with 
relation to civil affairs; for they have pro- 


pose, that the body which had always | 
shown a considerable majority against con- | 
cession when that House could only boast | 


cured orders to examine all lords-lieuten- 
ants, deputy-lieutenants, sheriffs, justices 


of a trifling majority in favour of it, would 
now give way? And, even admitting that 
there was a decided majority in the House 
of Commons, was that a reason for sup- 
posing that the discrepancy would no 
longer exist, and that the House of Com- 
mons must prevail? -Such an assumption 
did not appear to him to be, in the smallest 
degree, conclusive. Under all the circum- 
stances he had stated, he must object to 
this bill. He feared that he must ask leave 
of his hon. and learned friend, the solici- 
tor-general for Ireland, to introduce the 
subject he was now about to notice; be- 
cause he knew that his hon. and learned 
friend did not like to hear any mention 
made of the constitution of 1688. But 
he should not be doing his duty, if he did 
not strengther his argument by a reference 
to what had passed at that great epoch, 
He would, in words much better than his 
own, state, by reading an extract from the 
declaration of the prince of Orange, what 
appeared to him to be the intention and 
meaning of those who established the con- 
stitution of 1688, and who at that period 
took into consideration this very question 
of securities. He alluded to the first de- 
claration of the prince of Orange, pub- 
lished when he landed, and which formed 
the foundation of the Bill of Rights. He 
was aware that his right hon. friend admit- 
ted that the alterations now proposed were 
an innovation on the constitution, as fixed 
at that time, but others thought differently, 
and he particularly solicited their attention 
to the following extract: —“ It is likewise 
certain,” said the Declaration of the prince 
of Orange, ‘that there have been at divers 
and sundry times several laws enacted for 
the preservation of those rights.and liber- 
ties, and of the Protestant religion; and, 
among other securities, it has been enacted, 
that all persons whatsoever that are ad- 
vanced to any ecclesiastical dignity, or to 
bear :office in ejther university, as likewise 





of the peace, and also all others that were 
in any public employment, if they would 
concur with the king in the repeal of the 
Test and the Penal laws; and all such 
whose consciences did not suffer them to 
comply with their designs were turned out 
[loud laughter], and others were put in 
their places [laughter], who they believed 
would be more compliant to them in their 
designs of defeating the intent and execu- 
tion of those laws which had been made 
with so much care and caution for the se- 
curity of the Protestant religion.” The 
Declaration having recited various other 
evils proceeded thus :—‘‘So we now think 
fit to declare, that this our expedition is 
intended for no other design, but to havea 
free and lawful parliament assembled as 
soon as it is possible. And that the mem- 
bers of parliament being thus lawfully 
chosen, they shall meet and sit in full free- 
dom, that so the two Houses may concur 
in the preparing of such laws as they, upon 
full and free debate, shall judge necessary 
and convenient, both for the confirming 
and executing the law concerning the Test, 
and such other laws as are necessary for 
the security and maintenance of the Pro- 
testant religion.” And gentlemen would 
find the following words, referring to that 
great Declaration, in the Bill of Rights— 
“To which demand of our rights, we are 
particularly encouraged by the Declaration 
of his highness the prince of Orange, as 
being the only means for obtaining a full 
redress and remedy therein.” He had 
said, that he should offer these extracts as 
something more valuable than could be ex- 
pected from himself; and certainly those 
passages were worthy of serious attention. 
The Declaration showed, that the principles 
contained in it were not lightly taken up. 
Whether wrong or right, those who pro- 
mulgated and supported them attached to 
them a very high degree of value, These 
measures were well considered and dis 
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cussed, and ought not to be carelessly dis- 

nsed with. ‘Two years after, these very 
penal laws were, by the very same govern- 
ment, and by the very same king, extended 
to Ireland. The act of the 2nd of Wil- 
liam and Mary made the Test Act applica- 
ble to that country; ,and if hon. members 
would take the trouble of looking to dif- 
ferent acts, in the very same reign, they 
would find a constant recognition of those 
laws .which they were now called on to 
abrogate. After the very great indulgence 
he had experienced, from the House, he 
felt that he should not be justified in tres- 
passing further upon their time. He hoped 
that he had not expressed himself with 
unbecoming warmth upon the subject. 
Strongly he had certainly expressed him- 


_self, for he felt strongly upon the question ; 


and every sort of opposition which he could 
fairly and honourably make to the measure 
he would make. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he ought not, 
perhaps, to have offered himself to the 
House, when others who had so much 
better claims upon their attention had not 
yet spoken; but at the present moment, 
when the fate of this mighty empire was— 
if he might be allowed the expression 


—poised upon this question—when those 
fetters which had so long restrained the | 
energies and crippled the resources of Ire- 
land were about to be burst asunder, | 


and when the people of Ireland were about 
to vindicate themselves from the charge 
of incapacity to receive moral improve- 
ment and civil liberty—at a crisis like this, 
he felt that he should be wanting to him- 
self, unworthy of the position in which he 
stood, and unworthy of the name he bore, 
if he could contemplate the possibility of 
assisting at the sealing of the destinies of 
his country by a silent vote, or suffer this 
opportunity, which he hoped would be the 
last, to escape him, without giving ex- 
pression to those conscientious feelings in 
which he had been cradled, and which it 
was his boast, his pride, his glory to enter- 
tain. .After the endless, and unhappily for 
a long time fruitless, tide of eloquence, 
with which the greatest orators had at- 
tempted to swell the channels of public 
opinion—after that splendid galaxy of 
talent which had exhavsted its powers on 
this subject—when the views of those en- 
lightened statesmen who were now no 
more had. at length been admitted to be 
sound and just, and expedient—and when 
the labours of such men were now about 
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| to be “with surpassing glory crowned,” 
little could be effected by an humble in- 
| dividual like himself, unless, indeed, it 
| was to attempt to moderate the triumph 

of the one side, and the too great bitter- 
| ness of the other, which were both of them 

calculated. to mar the. beneficial conse- 
| quences which must, under any circum- 
stances, result fromthis measure—he stood 
there the humble representative of the 
most Protestant county of Ireland, Ulster. 
He would not descant upon the blessings 
they enjoyed. They were happy—they 
were opulent—they were rich ; there was 
nothing to drive them from their fire-sides 
—they were grateful, moreover, for these 
blessings, and they wished that Providence 
would continue to them the perpetual en- 
joyment of them. If he were. asked— 
“* For what reason is it that you are—that 
that portion of Ireland is—particularly 
marked out for those enjoyments ; and 
that you boast yourselves to be, asit were, 
a peculiar people?”—he answered, the 
reason was this, they had no_ restrictive 
laws-—they were oppressed by no. re- 
straints ; no disabilities had cast a wither- 
ing blight across their path, and they had 
learnt from youth to age this lesson—that 
they were free to do every thing the laws 
did not prohibit. If, moreover, he were 
asked, ‘“‘Are you willing to exchange 
these certain. enjoyments—will you con- 
sent to barter this state of happiness for 
an ideal change?” his answer would be 
equally brief. It was an old saying, that 
a@ man grew rich in proportion as his 
neighbours thrived ; and prosperous, happy, 
opulent as they were, they had not yet 
arrived at that degree of happiness which 
could only be attained under liberally-con- 
stituted laws. Besides—and this part of 
the argument had considerable weight in 
his mind—-could it be supposed that this 
state of exclusive prosperity would last for 
ever? Could they fortify themselves, if 
he might be allowed to say so, in the 
citadel of their self-contained resources, 
so strongly, as to be able to turna deaf ear 
to the complaints of their fellow subjects, 
and deny to them the enjoyment of those 
privileges, in the free extension of which 
national union and concord, and therefore 
national strength, existed? It was well 
worth while to consider if this were prac- 
ticable; but it was better worth while to con- 
sider if it-were wise. He confessed that he 
was totally at a loss to conceive why the 
Catholics were not equally deserving with 
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themselves of privileges. They were men 
like ourselves, animated by the same de- 
sires, and possessed of the same feelings 
and faculties as we were. Would it be 
said, that they were differently constituted 
from us?—that they were less patient, 
Jess enduring, or less gifted with active 
virtues than we were? If not, how then 
had they deserved the sentence of banish- 
ment which we had pronounced upon 
them? How had we acquired the right 
to pronounce that sentence? Or, which 
was more to the purpose, if we had 
the right, and if they deserved the sen- 
tence, could we be sure that the sentence 
could be any longer enforced ?—It had 
been asserted that night—and he con- 
fessed he was inclined to agree in the 
assertion, that this was a political and not 
a feligious question. He spoke under 
correction, but certainly he had never been 
able of himself to discover any reason for 
considering the question as a religious one; 
and certainly those hon. gentlemen who 
contended, that such was the character of 
the question, had not made out the position 
in any of their speeches which he had 
happened tohear. He did not pretend to 
profound knowledge of polemical divinity; 
but if he did possess such knowledge, he 
should not come there to rake up and re- 
kindle the ashes of polemical discussions, 
or raise what he might call the ghosts of 
arguments which ought to have been long 
since forgotten, or which if remembered, 
ought at least not to have been revived in 
that House, and much less when such a 
question as this was before them. They had 
not met there to dispute respecting the 
tenets of the Roman Catholic church ; they 
were not met for the purpose of entering 
into discussions upon the intolerance, the 
bigotry, or the superstition of the Roman 
Catholic church. These questions had 
been long since set at rest. Many years 
had elapsed since they had repudiated the 
tenets of the Roman Catholic religion, 
and attached themselves to the venerated, 
the beloved, the cherished doctrines of the 
Protestant church. They were not met to 
talk of the dominion of the Pope, to pro- 
test against the supremacy of the Vatican, 
or to detail the benefits which would re- 
sult from the suppression of the order of 
the Jesuits. They were met there to dis- 
cuss a great national question—to decide 
whether they should increase their national 
strength and political power—whether, 
by grafting the long-lost but now newly- 
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retrieved energies of Ireland upon the tree 
of our constitution, they would encourage 
a generous nation to become our rivals in 
advancing the interests and the power of 
the empire, both at home and abroad. If 
it was conversion that they wanted, they 
would have ten times more conversion 
when they had removed these galling 
and degrading restraints. If they would 
have strength, it would be increased ten 
thousand fold, by converting slaves into 
freemen. If they looked for confidence, 
it would spring from these perishing 
statutes. If they wished for happiness, let 
them remove the causes of misery [hear, 
hear]. It had been said, that the Pro. 
testant church required certain securities 
—that certain en and pillars were ab. 
solutely necessary for the support of that 
establishment, and there were safeguards 
and securities, without which its perma- 
nence could not be secured. He spoke 
with all humility, but, at the same time, 
with all sincerity, when he said, that the 
church needed nosuch securities as her over- 
anxious and injudicious friends declared 
that she required. The Protestant church 
was supported by the purity of her doc- 
trines, by the character of her ministers, 
and by that bright and holy spirit of uni- 
versal charity which distinguished her; 
but if the church could not stand upon 
her own merits, upon the character of her 
ministers, and upon the purity of her docs 
trines, then surely she was not worthy of 
that exclusive station which had been 
assigned to her. If, on the other hand, 
the church stood upon the solid rock of 
true religion, it needed not those disgrace- 
ful and disgusting securities which could 
only be purchased at the expense of the 
liberties of millions —He would not enter 
into the wide range of discussion which a 
political view of this question opened. If 
he were to adduce the great authorities 
which he could bring forward in support 
of his argument, his task would be endless. 
There was one part of it, however, to which 
he must allude. Unless it were denied 
that Ireland was the weak point of our 
country, and that the discord and discon- 
tent prevalent among the people of that 
country had been at once the scourge of 
each succeeding government, and the 
source of hope to every foreign foe, it 
must be admitted that to see tranquillity 
and content restored to the shores of Ire- 
land would remove one of the greatest 
difficulties of internal government, while 
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it offered a new barrier to the enemies of 
our countries. It was reserved for that 
powerful arm which had sustained this 
country in a struggle as dangerous as it 
was appalling — which had wielded the 
powers of this vast empire—which had 
burst asunder the bonds with which 'Na- 
poleon had encircled Europe, and which 
had raised the highest stone of the pinnacle 
of England’s fame—it was reserved for 
that powerful arm to add strength and se- 
curity at home, to the country whose su- 
premacy he had asserted and established 
abroad, When it was proposed to unite 
two nations together in the bonds of amity 
and peace—to ratify and perfect an union 
which had been hitherto imperfect and 
unratified—to remove the causes of ran- 
cour and heartburning, and to convert 
national dissension into national strength ; 
who, he would ask, would venture to op- 
pose the good work? The pen of history 
would be a scourge to them, and, con- 
scientious as their opinions might be, they 
were not for that the less pernicious. On 
the other hand, reward and fame would 
be the portion of those by whom this mea- 
sure had been brought forward. Their 
present recompense would be a nation’s 
thanks, and their memory would be fa- 
mous in after ages. In this country they 
had nobly earned the approbation of the 
good, the wise, and just; and when they 
turned their eyes towards Ireland, they 
would find that they had won there the 
affections of a warm-hearted and grateful 
people. 


Mr. Sadler rose, and addressed the 


House, for the first time, as follows :*— 

Mr. Speaker ;—I rise to address this 
House, labouring under feelings, which 
would on any occasion be most embar- 
rassing, but which are now painfully 
heightened by a sense of the unequalled 
importance of the subject under dis- 
cussion, as well as by the extraordinary 
circumstances with which it is connected. 
A consideration of these, together with 
others peculiar to myself, may, I appre- 
hend, incapacitate me from addressing 
you at all. I must, however, attempt 
it. The cause which demands, and 
at this moment, all the efforts of the 
true friends of the existing constitu- 
tion, shall have mine, however humble, 
and at whatever sacrifice. I am willing, 





* From the original edition, printed for 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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therefore, to expose myself in its service, 
though feelings for which the House will 
give me credit in first venturing to address 
it—feelings of proper diffidence, as well 
as pride, equally prompt me to be silent. 
{ add my humble vote to that faithful band 
who have resigned the countenance of 
those whom they have hitherto respected 
so deeply, and to whom they have ad- 
hered so steadfastly; who have surren- 
dered, in the language of many, all pre- 
tensions to a share of common sense or of 
general information; who submit to be 
branded as a lessening class of intolerants 
and bigots, from which the ministers 
themselves have just happily escaped ; 
and, what is still more painful to generous 
minds, who are ranked amongst those 
that are as devoid of true liberality and 
benevolence, as they are of reason and 
intelligence. Short as has been the time 
in which I have had the honour of a seat 
in this House, I have been here long 
enough to perceive the spirit by which a 
part of it, and, unhappily, too large a one, 
is actuated. The spirit of Popery, when 
dominant—(I beg pardon for any thing 
so obsolete and illiberal as an allusion to 
history)—dragged the objects of its re« 
sentment to the stake;—that spirit still 
survives ;—its advocates at this moment 
would willingly inflict on its conscientious 
opponents a martyrdom still more grievous 
to generous minds, in aiming at the moral 
and intellectual character and attainments 
of those whom they mark out as their 
victims. All these things, however, move 
us not. In a cause like that of the 
Protestant Constitution of England, now 
placed, for the first time since its exis- 
tence, in a situation of imminent peril, 
an humble part in its triumph would 
indeed give me a share of that immeasur- 
able joy which its rescue would diffuse 
throughout the nation; but to be 
numbered as one of those who, faithful 
to the end, made a last, though inef- 
fectual, struggle in its defence, will 
afford a melancholy satisfaction, which 
I would not exchange for all the pride, 
and power, and honours, which may 
await a contrary course. 

Bear with me, Sir, in thus expressing 
my feelings: they are those of the vast 
mass of the British people ;— not a 
besotted, ignorant, bigotted people, as 
some describe their countrymen to be; 
but an intelligent, a well-principled, 
and a religious people — the people of 
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England;—men, who intellectually, are | Ireland, have sprung” — from what? 


as competent to entertain this question 
as, those who attempt to stultify them ; 


and who, morally speaking, are far better | 


qualified to decide upon it than those 
who malign them, inasmuch as they 
bring to it the lights of common-sense ;— 
[a laugh]—and, what has lately become 
a far rarer quality, now also laughed at 
by many — disinterested principle, and, 
above all, religious feeling; and who, 
moreover, are far more removed from 
bitterness and intolerance in discussing 
it than those who are perpetually accusing 
them of being so actuated. It is these 
views and feelings, Sir, which [ would 
rather present to this House, than weary 
it with any long and laboured arguments 
on the general question. But, before I 
attempt to do either, let me attend for a 
moment to what is made the apology for 
this fearful. inroad on the constitution ; 
namely, the condition of Ireland. This, 
Sir, I have heard stated again and again, 
as the sole reason for the meditated 
change ; and it has been asked this night, 
and in a tone of triumph, what other 
remedy can be proposed? I deny, Sir, 
that the proposition is a remedy ;— 


I deny that the reason is substantial. 
Protestant ascendancy the source of the 


disorders of Ireland ! 
man who knows any thing of the history 
of that. unhappy country—and I speak in 
the hearing of many who will correct me 
if I err;—must be well aware that the 
state of things now sought to be remedied, 
and the turbulence and the misery which 
it occasions, existed in a still greater 
degree, and produced far more lamentable 
consequences before the Reformation, 
when consequently there was only one 
religion in the country, than at present. 
Need I go over its history, reign by reign, 
in proof of this? No; the fact is too 
notorious to admit contradiction. Again, 
if it should be said, that the causes of 
discontent are now changed, I still deny 
the assertion ; and, in so doing, I appeal 
to the authority of a late right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland, one who, though 
no longer in his majesty’s government, 


is friendly to the measure now before us ; | 


who, in a speech delivered in this House, 
and afterwards deliberately given to the 
public, said, immediately after a recent 
and sanguinary disturbance there, that 





Why, Sir, any | 





From Protestantism? from Protestant 
ascendancy? No;—“ immediately from 
local oppression.” 

Sir, the mischief regarding Ireland is 
this: Ireland, as it respects its connexion 
with England, was a conquered country ; 
—that was her misfortune; but it has 
been our crime that she has continued to 
be treated as such. Her lands have been 
wrested from the inhabitants, and given 
away from time to time to strangers, on 
condition that they should reside in the 
country, and plant and support the Pro- 
testant religion, and they have deserted 
both—absentees, who, owning much of 
the surface of the island, cruelly desert 
the people by whom they live, and _perse- 
cute and oppress them by proxy ;. but 
who, many of them think to make atone- 
ment for their turpitude by a few cheap 
votes and declarations, sincere or other- 
wise, in favour of Catholic Emancipation, 
Of all the delusions which have been so 
much descanted upon on the opposite side 
of the House, can any equal this? They 
consign a population to poverty and idle- 
ness, where, to the disgrace of humanity, 
civilization, and Christianity, there is no 
provision whatever for the wretched vic- 
tims of poverty. Into this subject I am 
prepared to go whenever it shall gain the 
attention of this House. In the meantime 
I assert, and will repeat again and again, 
that the miseries of Ireland, and even its 
turbulence, do not spring from its Pro- 
testant Constitution. Why, it is only a 
few years ago, since the manufacturing and 
labouring classes of this country wanted 
employment and bread, and demagogues 
told them to seek relief in Parliamentary 
Reform. In Ireland there is equal dis- 
tress, and agitators tell the people, that 
what they want is Catholic Emancipation. 
These assertions are untrue. ‘The people 
in both instances, I repeat, wanted em- 
ployment and bread; and, wrought upon 
by designing men, they fiercely attributed 
their distresses to causes, the removal of 
which, it is my honest conviction, would 
only perpetuate them. The difference has 
been that, in one instance, you put the 
agitators down even with blood-shedding; 
in the other, you have connived at, if not 
secretly supported, them. But, Sir, I see 
in Catholic Emancipation nothing what- 
ever proposed in favour of the mass of the 


‘all the commotions which, for the last | Irish community—that brave, that gene- 
sixty years, have tormented and desolated | rous, that long-suffering race, who have 
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been alike the dupes of the mere politi- 
cians in both countries. On the contrary, 
I observe a proposition, unblushingly 
made, to rob the cottage of its long-exer- 
cised privilege, in order to add new splen- 
dor to the Catholic coronet; and this, 


forsooth, is to calm the country at present, | 


and ensure its future tranquillity! It 
would do irreparable mischief if it were to 
effect this. That country never will, never 
ought to be calm, till the blessings of civi- 
lization and the rights of humanity are ex- 
tended and secured to the lowest ranks of 
its society. What are you to do with Ire- 
land? Legislate on her behalf, in the 
spirit of philanthropy; take with you to 
the task the lights of wisdom and. experi- 
ence;—develop her immense internal re- 


sources—hitherto unexplored, and almost | 


untouched ; —introduce in behalf ofher dis- 
tressed population a moderated system of 
poor-laws, the machinery of which the 
very attempt would create ;—diffuse, in 
spite of priestly domination, the benefits of 
Christian tuition ;—employ the starving 
people, who are and must be fed, but 
whose labours you now lose, and whose 
characters you destroy by consigning 
them to involuntary idleness and mendi- 
cancy ;—and finally, while you legislate 
about and against the poor, dare to touch 
the culpable and heartless rich, the deser- 
ters and enemies of their country; and if 
they are dead to other and worthier mo- 
tives, compel them by pecuniary mulcts 
to repay some of their duties to that so- 
ciety to which they owe their all; duties 
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a fish, and you give her a serpent; -she 
sues for employment, for bread—you prof- 
fer her Catholic Emancipation, This, Sir, 
I presume, is construed to be the “ taking 
into our consideration the whole situation 
of Ireland.” 

Turning, then, at present from the sub- 
ject of Ireland, where the sacrifice of Pro- 
testantism would be a curse instead of a 
remedy, let us see what is the nature of 
the proposition, and what would be its 
effects, as it regards the empire at large. 
It amounts, Sir, to this—an mroad on the 
constitution of the country, and a prepa- 
ratory movement towards its final destruc- 
tion. Were the claims in question matter 
of justice, I would concede them and 
abide all consequences, abhorring, as I 
do, the principle of mere expediency, as 
well in politics, as in morals ;—sciences 
which I regret to say, are rarely identi- 
fied. But as, amongst all the advocates 
of the Catholics, no man worth attending 
to has attempted to argue a conventional 
and conditional, into an abstract and 
inherent right; so I shall not detain 
the House by offering a word in answer 


| to those who would present the question 
‘in such a form. All the rights the 
| constitution creates are conditional ; 


if 
this imply disabilities and exclusions, 
the constitution of England is founded 
upon them. But they are such as are im- 
posed for the general good, and they have 
hitherto promoted and secured it. The 
meditated alteration militates against the 
letter, and destroys the spirit, of that 


| constitution. It demands qualifications, 

or, if you please, imposes disabilities, of 
| a two-fold nature, on all whom it calls to 
| Serve the public in the legislative or judi« 
| cial functions, or allows to be qualified for 
| that service. And, first, it demands a pe- 
cuniary qualification ; and that, not for the 
purpose of stigmatising poverty—no! this 
'our Protestant ancestors made it their 
| business to solace and relieve, establishing 
| amongst their most cherished institutions 


which they are disposed to pay by words 
only. Let them thus afford labour and 
food to a population never adequately 
employed, always suffering from want, and 
pushed to the utmost verge of human en- 
durance. These, Sir, are the means, ob- 
vious and practicable, though ridiculed by | 
theoretic folly, and resisted by inveterate | 
selfishness, which would, and in no long 
time, regenerate Ireland, and repay the 
wrongs of many generations. But, Sir, 


Ireland—degraded, deserted, oppressed, 
pillaged—is turbulent; and you listen to 
the selfish recommendations of her agi- 
tators. You seek not to know, or, know- 
ing, you wilfully neglect, her real distresses. 
If you can calm the agitated surface of so- 
ciety there, you heed not that fathomless 
depth of misery, sorrow, and distress, 
whose troubled waves may still heave and 


a system of national and universal charity. 
But still, from the freeholders of England, 
who elect—from the members of parlia- 
ment who are elected—from the legislature 
who make our laws—from our magistrates 
who administer them, and even from our 
juries who finally arbitrate concerning 
their application—it demands a pecuniary 
qualification; and it does so,as I conceive, 


swell unseen and disregarded. And this | on very intelligible grounds ; . because it 
er is oe ! Ireland asks of you | appeared expedient to identify the autho- 
- XX, 2P 
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rities of the country with its permanent | 
interests; and again, and more empha- | 
tically, because the possession of property | 
was deemed the most general, though | 
certainly not the infallible, evidence of 
that information and knowledge which are | 
so essential to the due discharge of those 
important functions which exist only for 
the benefit of all. It is thus our consti- 
tution seeks to embody, not the ignorance 


and passions, but the wisdom and intelli- | 


gence of the community. Political radi- 
cals seek to do away with this pecuniary 
qualification ; and for reasons which will 
acquire ten-fold force ifthe measure before 
us is suffered to pass. For, Sir, the con- 
stitution of England assumes a still more 
sacred character in demanding, secondly, 
and hitherto, with far greater certainty 
and scrupulosity, a moral qualification 
from all who make or administer, in the 


higher fanctions of the state, the laws of | 


this realm. It has not only made Christi- 
anity part and parcel of the law of the 


land, but it has constituted its pure and | 
reformed profession an essential ingredient | 


in the established government ; andas long 
as I am permitted to think that principles 
ate the springs of practice—that Christi- 


anity is better than infidelity—that its | 
purest and most liberal form is preferable | 
to its most bigoted and corrupt one—so | 


long,—in spite of the liberalism of the day, 


which is only another term for that spirit | 
which strikes at the root of Christianity, | 
aye, and in a neighbouring country soon | 
hewed down the tree,—I presume to think | 


it has done so most wisely. I am aware, 


Sir, of the hackneyed assertion first put | 
forth by Mr. Paine, that we have nothing | 


to do with religion as a matter between 
man and his God, and I subscribe to it. 
But that we have nothing to do with reli- 
gion as between man and_ man, I utterly 
deny. To do otherwise would be to dis- 
claim the doctrines of the Scriptures, the 
dictates of common sense, the experience 
of the Christian world, the utility of any 
religion whatsoever. If, Sir, the pro- 
fession of Christianity in its purest form 
be the best guarantee for the faithful dis- 
charge of the private and social duties, it 
is much more so in respect to those high 
and important functions on which the cha- 
racter and happiness of millions depend ; 
and it was thus our ancestors judged and 
acted in founding and establishing our 
constitution. Nor was it with a view 
merely to secure to the country the full 
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advantage of Protestantism the best and 
most efficient form of Christianity upon 
earth ; but to exclude Popery—undoubt- 
edly the worst—that they thus decided; 
identifying the latter, as theyhad abundant 
reason to do, with cruelty, tyranny, and 
arbitrary power; believing it to be detri- 
mental to the interest and morals of the 
community, and having had full experience 
as to its tendency greatly to weaken, if 
| not to withdraw, that allegiance which is 
| due to the sovereign power of this Pro- 
_testant empire. But the moral qualifica- 
| tion, now termed “ disabilities,” is, it 
seems, to be sacrificed. And yet lawyers 
and statesmen without number, tell us this 
is in perfect accordance with the spirit of 
the constitution. I have already said, that 
our political radicals seek to do away with 
the pecuniary qualification ; our religious 
radicals, for such they are, whatever they 
denominate themselves, wish to destroy 
the moral one. They allege that the su- 
perior light and information which have 
dawned upon the Romish faith have 
changed its character, and made it a fitting 
alliance for a Protestant king and pariia- 
ment. But has not the same amelioration 
been asserted, and far more truly, regard- 
ing the unrepresented part of the British 
community ? and yet they were dispersed 
and put down; their agitators were never 
_ listened to; on the contrary, they were 
forcibly apprehended, tried, and punished. 
The Popish agitators, however, were tole- 
rated in infinitely more seditious practices, 
if not actually encouraged, by those who 
had the power to put them down, in order, 
as many think, thereby to make out a case 
for putting down the constitution. But, 
| Sir, the very principle that our ancestors 
| thus happily established, and which has 
_ produced such inestimable benefits to this 
| hitherto prosperous country, is now, it 
| seems, to be annihilated—all our securities 
| are to be destroyed, “ at one fell swoop!” 
| The time is come, we are told, when 
_ the question must be adjusted. Sir, the 
| adjustment of a disputed question gene- 
_Yally terminates in some mutual conces- 
sions, some reciprocal advantages: but 
| here the “ reciprocity is clearly all on one 
side.” Will the authors of the measure 
| point out the equivalents actually given 
| in the bill before the House? There are 
none, unless their promises and professions 
may be regarded as such, which some of 
'us have learnt now to estimate at their 
‘just value. The Protestant faith -surren~ 
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ders everything—receives nothing. Even 
the securities, so much talked of, vanish at 
last into mere shadows. ‘The measure, we 
are told, is satisfactory; but to whom? To 
the most zealous and devoted of the ad- 
herents of the Popish cause, in all the 
pride of its growing demands and insati- 
able pretensions: and it is moreover ac- 
cepted as the certain presage of better 
things to come. But securities! The 
lord-lieutenancy, an office of pageantry, 
is, it seems, to be continued Protestant. 
But what Protestant cares an iota about 
that, surrounded as the individual holding 
it will certainly be by Popish advisers. 
The office of lord chancellor is similarly 
reserved ; but a Roman Catholic may be 
first lord of the Treasury, exercising, 
therefore, far greater patronage. The 
place of the king, as a learned lord ex- 
resses it, must, it appears, still remain 
rotes‘ant ; but some bigoted devotee of 
Rome may conquer his way to the royal 
presence, be his prime minister, and be- 
come “ viceroy over him.” But, Sir, this 
last reservation, I confess, heightens the 
objection I have to the measure into ab- 
horrence and disgust. What! Sir, after 
having established by a solemn act the 
doctrine, that conscience ought to be left 
free and unrestrained—that disabilities, of 
the nature sought to be removed, inflict a 
disgrace upon the feelings of those whom 
they affect intolerable to good and generous 
minds—worse than persecution, nay, than 
death itself{—how do you apply it? Why, 
Sir, you propose to sear this brand high 
upon the forehead, deep into the heart of 
your prince,—and to render the scar more 
visible, the insult more poignant—by mak- 
ing him the solitary individual whose here- 
ditary rank must be so held and trans- 
mitted. Freedom of conscience to all 
subjects, but none to your king! Throw 
open wide the portals of the legislasture 
that a duke of Norfolk may take his seat 
in your senate, but hurl from his loftier 
seat there, the throne of this realm, a 
duke of Lancaster, if he exercise the same 
privilege—if he presume to have a con- 
science! Hitherto, Sir, the British consti- 
tution is uniform, fair, equal: it demands 
the same moral qualification, as I have 
already observed, from us all. The liberal 
school have long complained that these 
essential securities imply slavery ; and the 
ministers, who have adopted their political 
creed, nevertheless, are content, nay pro- 
pose, that the king should be the only 
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proclaimed slave in his dominions. But 
if the bill should pass, which God avert ! 
if no other and fitter individual should 
stand up in favour of the then insulted 
feelings of his sovereign, I will. Whether 
the exception is introduced to blind the 
eyes of some, under the guise of a security, 
or however intended, I will propose, that, 
amidst this general emancipation, the 
king shall not be bound—that-in the very 
acmé of liberal legislation the king shall 
not receive a marked insult — that his 
future religious profession shall be de- 
livered from the taint of this solitary 
dictation — that his conscience shall be 
free. I will move, Sir, an amendment 
omitting that clause. It may be said that 
the monarch will still have a choice. 
Certainly. And have those, in whose 
favour you are about to throw down the 
ramparts of the constitution—have they 
at present less ? 

But, Sir, this measure does not merel 
affect the feelings and the character—it 
touches the title of the king? Reverse 
the attainder upon popery, and the natural 
consequences are obvious. Proclaim the 
equal right and eligibility of all religions 
to all offices of State amongst us, ye 
emancipators, and remind us of those 
millions of subjects who demand the 
declaration and concession, and allude to 
the scores of millions who back their 
demand elsewhere, and, the moment 
the king shall sign a bill to that effect, 
in what position will you have placed 
him! While the constitution of the 
country stands as our revered and not 
hitherto rivalled ancestors framed it and 
transmitted it down to us, namely, 
strictly Protestant, excluding from power 
(and from power only) the devoted ad- 
herents of a cruel, tyrannous, and super- 
stitious Church, nothing can be more 
clear, consistent, and indisputable than 
the royal title;—take away that Pro- 
testant character, nothing less so. The 
privileges of Protestantism as hitherto 
maintained, constitute the royal title- 
deeds of his august family, that which 
became the actual transfer of the estate 
which he holds in parliament and in the 
country; and in what attitude do his 
legal and constitutional advisers place 
themselves who recommend their sur- 
render? No surrender? Who dares 
urge him to sign an instrument to that 
effect? It was this very ascendancy, 
now a by-word of abuse, and which = 
2P2 
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observe Mr. O’Connell exults in saying 
is gone for ever—it was this very as- 
cendancy, I say, which first intro- 
duced into these realms the illustrious 
and patriotic line which now governs us ; 
—which still forms at once the pillar 
and foundation of the Throne ;—which 
combines its title with the very elements 
of our constitution ;—which identifies it 
with our liberties;—which consecrates it 
with the sanctities of our religion ;—in a 
word, which proclaims, by the unanimous 
suffrages of all our institutions as well as 
in all our hearts, George 4th as the 


rightful king of the first Protestant | 


empire upon earth. It is true that the 
act of Settlement is yet, I believe, to 
remain ;—an act which was with difficulty 


passed, and passed at last, I think, by a) 
| beyond all former example since there was 


majority of 1 only; by a parliament 


[ COMMONS, ] 








exclusively Protestant; but it will be, | 
of course, more zealously supported, both | 


as to its letter and spirit, by one partly | 
| scrutinize those petitions as emanating 


Papist. 


But, Sir, I am averse, for my own 


part, as a matter of taste as well as of | 


principle, from resting the royal title, 


| 
i 


which has hitherto been placed upon the | 


broad foundation of national principle, | 
fore expire in disgust at the manner in 


and supported by all the analogies of the 


constitution, upon a mere act of parlia- | 
_ and betrayed ? 


ment, or rather upon a reservation in that 


act—upon “ inky blots and rotten parch- | 


ment bonds,”—instead of the firm basis 
of our Protestant constitution. I am 
therefore persuaded, that, whatever be- 
comes of the legal, the proposed measure 
touches the moral, title of the king. 
confident, circumstanced as the succes- 
sion is in reference to other heirs, whose 
claims the celebrated Mr. Butler has 
so plainly traced, that he whom the bill 
would chiefly affect would feel his generous 
heart wounded by the situation in which 
he would then find himself placed, in 
reference to rights that must morally 
revive, however weakly they might be 
maintained and enforced. For 
reasons I will, as an humble individual, 
resist the present measure to the last. 
I am aware that it is said, that there is no 
danger where the population is, generally 
speaking, Protestant. I diffide in this 
assurance, inasmuch as I am certain that 
this House no longer attends to the 
voice of the people on this important 
point; bnt, danger or not, Sir, I am 
adverse from insulting a high-minded 
and -generous prince, by practically 


I feel | 


these , 
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showing him that the principle which 
seated him on the throne is unjustifiable, 
and no longer worthy of preservation ;— 
worthy of remembrance only as an ohso- 
lete and ridiculous piece of past bigotry; 
though we will condescend, nevertheless, 
to support him now he isthere. I protest, 
Sir, against this change. Instead of resting 
the title of the sovereign upon the uni- 
versal spirit of the constitution, and 
folding his royal robe round the throne 
and the altar, you propose to hang it on 
the peg of a solitary legal exception or 
two —insulting in themselves, and dan- 
gerous in their consequences. 

Such, Sir, is the nature of your princi- 
pal securities; the right hon. Secretary 
has indeed said, that the petitions poured 
into this House, numerous and respectable 


a House to receive them, afford the best 
security on this occasion. But he has 
heard his new friends, night after night, 


from poverty, folly, ignorance, and bigo- 
try. Liberal conduct! Where, then, will 


| be this security, when this national feeling 
shall have been successfully insulted, 
damped, cried down; when it shall there- 


which it has been disregarded, deserted 


Other reasons, powerful as I think in 
themselves, and most important in refer- 
ence to their results, press for utterance. 
But I will not trespass on the patience of 
the House by adducing them. I would 
rather recall to its memory those which 
have been delivered by the right hon. Se- 
cretary of State, accompanied by the con- 
sequeaces with which he so often and so 
ably connected them—delivered, I say, 
from his place, which he still keeps, I re- 
gret to add, much more tenaciously than 
his principles. Those arguments, how- 
ever, have not lost their weight in the 
country, and he has now the hard task of 
answering them, of answering—himself. 
No talents inferior to his own, I speak it 
sincerely, would be competent to such a 
task. He can, however, like Hudibras, 
“‘Confute, change sides, and still confute.” 
And his new friends assure him that this 
is the true, dignified, consistent, and pa- 
triotic course. 

But, if I wave any further arguments on 
this important subject, I will nevertheless 
make a solitary remark upon the extra- 
ordinary nature of those reasonings which 
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are urged in defence and support of the 
present fatal measure. As those argu- 
-ments evidently spring from the most op- 
posite views and motives, so are they of 
the most contradictory kind. Yet still 
they are all allowed. to carry weight, though 
if they were pressed from one and the same 
quarter, they would plainly-balance and 
negative each other. It is thus that, in 
this most extraordinary argument, contra- 
diction itself is allowed to cumulate the 
demonstration. Thus, one party asserts, 
and is heard and believed, that Popery has 
lost its power,—that it has become quite 
nerveless, despicabie, and inert, and may 
therefore, be trusted. Another, on the 
contrary, says, that its adherents are now 
so formidable in numbers, and so over- 
whelming in power, that its claims must be 
yielded. And-these assertions also have 
full credit. One maintains that the spirit 
of Popery is changed and ameliorated; 
another, and one far more likely to under- 
stand the subject, for it is composed of its 
adherents, that it is unchanged and un- 
changeable. One, that the conduct of its 


professors is so excellent, peaceable, and 
loyal, that they merit to be admitted into 
power; another, that they are so united, 


turbulent, and factious, that it is unsafe 
to keep them out, and both these opinisis 
also are gospel. 
admission of Popery into the citadel of 
the constitution will strengthen the Es- 
tablished Church ; another (and it is far 
stronger than it chooses to avow itself at 
present), hopes that such admission will 
lead to that union with other bodies un- 
friendly to it, which will effect its final 
downfal. One would think, I say, that 
arguments so opposite would neutralize 
each other. But, no! so long as they are 
urged from different mouths, they are all 
held irrefragable. In this general attack, 
the arrows may be shot from different, and 
indeed opposite quarters; but while they 
are all aimed at one central mark—Pro- 
testantism,—they are the more certain to 
take effect and bring down their victim, 
the more varied the positions from whence 
they are discharged. Into these contra- 
dictory arguments, I say, I shall not enter 
at present; one, however, distinct from 
them all, and most degrading to the cha- 
racter of the country and the feelings of 
Englishmen, I shall just allude to. It is 
this; that England ought to take her les- 
sons of liberality from the surrounding 
nations, In none of those countries, I not 
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only assert, but am prepared to prove, is 
liberty so well understood or so largely 
exercised, as in this happy country; and 
yet England, the birth-place of freedom, 
its assertor, its defender, and its avenger, — 
the model of all the free institutions upon 
earth,—and where as abundant a degree 
of liberty is experienced as is at all con- 
sistent with its perpetuity, —I say England 
is by these gentlemen sent abroad on a 
sort of Ulyssean tour to learn the rudi- 
ments and imbibe the spirit of freedom; a 
political mendicant, to pick up the crumbs 
of liberality which fall from the tables 
where tyranny and superstition have 
been feasting for generations. But I will 
not dwell on this degrading consideration, 
but proceed to observe, that if we object 
to this change in the constitution of our 
country in itself, we resist it yet more 
strenuously in consideration of its certain 
consequences; consequences which are 
already but ill disguised by not a few of 
those who zealously support this measure. 
That the real liberties of the people will be 
put in jeopardy, I feel confident; that the 
United Church of England and Ireland 
will be placed in peril the moment this 
bill is passed is quite certain; as has been 
proved over and over again, by the very 
men who now support the proposition ; it 
will and must lead to those measures, as 
sure as consequences result from causes, 
which will complete its fall. This indivi- 
dual Act may, indeed, recognise its rights ; 
what may the next do, when you have 
reinforced the ranks of legislation by a 
number of itsimplacable and conscientious 
enemies? The real object of attack, Sir, 
as has been often asserted here, is the Es- 
tablishment, or rather its. privileges and 
immunities. The war is commenced, and 
it is commenced in this place. The first 
parallel is nearly completed,—it may point 
diagonally,—another will be marked out 
in an opposite direction, till the whole will 
be completed,—meantime the object of at- 
tack will be neared, till the gates of the 
constitution will be assailed, the breach 
effected, and its ancient ramparts levelled 
with the dust; and the final triumph will 
be over the most tolerant, the most 
learned, and the most efficient religious 
establishment -that any country has ever 
yet been blessed with. And, Sir, can any 
man flatter himself, that even when this is 
destroyed, the long and uninterrupted 
reign Of quietness and peace promised to 
us by Our political soothsayers is to ensue ? 
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No! When this victim has been hunted 
down, the same pack, which are now upon 
her haunches, will scent fresh game, and 
the cry against our remaining institutions 
will be renewed with redoubled vigour, 
till nothing be left worth either attack or 
defence, (if indeed anything will, after this 
fatal measure is carried),—till all be liber- 
alized. I see, indeed, an oath is to be 
administered which verbally forbids Roman 
Catholics who take it from overturning the 
Establishment ; but they must be more or 
less than men to be enabled to keep such 
an oath. Totally inefficient as a security, 
it is immoral in its nature ; it establishes 
a war between words and principles, be- 
tween oaths and conscience; and which 
will finally prevail, needs no explanation. 
When a number of Roman Catholics, 
then, shall have become seated in this 
House, that they shall not feel disposed to 
lessen the influence of, and finally to de- 
stroy a Church which they conscientiously 
abhor, is absurd. That they should not 
make common cause for similar purpose 
with other parties, inspired by similar 
views and feelings, is impossible; and 
though I have heard honourable members 
inveigh strongly against the supposition, 
the sure operation of adequate motives will 
bring about this union, and will direct its 
energies and its efforts against the com- 
mon object of its hostility—the Establish- 
ment. Much, indeed, has been said about 
the weakness of such a party in point of 
numbers ; but a party acting invariably in 
unison on this point will, as has been well 
urged, ultimately carry it, and with it, all 
others of vital importance. They will form 
the nucleus of a growing party, to whom 
the measures of the Crown must always be 
rendered palatable, and who, consequently, 
will so far dictate the future policy of the 
country. Such has been the case in past 
times; the most important events that 
have ever occurred in our history have 
been carried by far smaller majorities than 
these could form, acting together, and, 
consequently, holding the balance between 
the other different parties in the state ;— 
need | instance the Revolution and the 
Act of Settlement,—deliverances which, 
if they could have been accomplished at 
all, could have been secured only by 
wading to the liberties of England through 
seas of blood, had not Popery been ex- 
pelled from the legislature of the country. 
But some apologies are made, some rea- 
sons given, for these portentous changes, 
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which I shall briefly notice. And, first, 
it is said the time is come when this ques- 
tion ought to be adjusted. This thetime! 
Of all the times in which this measure has 
been proposed this is undeniably the worst, 
because it is the latest. On many former 
occasions, Sir, when the present Ministers 
opposed this measure, the concession would 
have been accepted as a boon; it will be 
now sullenly taken as the recovery of a 
just but long-disputed debt; one insult- 
ingly withheld and.at last reluctantly dis- 
charged. Then it would have dissolved 
millions into gratitude, and made a deep, if 
not a lasting, impression on their hearts ; 
now it is regarded as an extorted right, 
conceded as a choice of evils, and will be 
estimated accordingly. It will, I know, 
be accepted; but it will derive its chief 
value from being the certain means of 
forcing fresh concessions, all of which 
might now be named, and none of them, 
I am persuaded, will be long withheld, 
notwithstanding the new pledges of those 
who have so nobly redeemed their old 
ones. I say, Sir, the present is the worst 
of all the times in which the measure has 
been hitherto proposed for passing this 
Bill of Relief, as it is called. If it be a 
measure just in itself, and safe in its con- 
sequences, it ought to have been granted 
from the first; and, I repeat, ministers are 
deeply responsible for not conceding sooner, 
if they meant to surrender at all. 

Aye, but we are now told that there 
was previously a divided cabinet on this 
particular measure, and that it could not, 
therefore, be carried. Here, however, the 
reply is still plainer and more forcible. 
Never was there so superficial an excuse 
put forth. Divided cabinet!—Who were 
they that caused the division in the pre- 
ceding cabinet but those who now com- 
plain of it, and who, as it appears, will suf- 
fer none to serve their king or country, 
but such as approve their altered plans, 
and change at the word of command! 
And is it for the present ministers to 
talk to us about the government being 
previously divided upon this question as 
the only obstacle to its adjustment ; those 
who, less than two short years ago, were 
so strictly and conscientiously devoted to 
the cause for which I now humbly contend, 
as to refuse to serve with one even favour- 
able to emancipation, and who, therefore, 
deserted the king in a body, painful as it 
no doubt was to them, rather than do so. 








But, Sir, are all the long and laboured 
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explanations by whieh this fact is at- | 
tempted to be concealed or evaded worth | 
a straw? Long-winded orations,—“ pas- 
sages, which lead to nothing,” can never 
set this matter in an honest light before | 
the people of England. They can com- | 
prehend it as little as the question of | 
emancipation, on which they are declared | 
to be so ignorant and besotted. They 
were, however, beguiled by these explana- 
tions. Iwas one of them. I thought the 
eonduct of the noble and right hon. indi- 
viduals concerned a sacrifice to principle 
and consistency ;—what it was, it is not 
now worth while to inquire, since it was 
any thing rather than that. It is now too 
late to rectify the error; all that remains 
is to regret most deeply, that, faithfully 
following those who have so secretly, sud- 
denly, and unceremoniously deserted us, 
we were taught to regard a highly-gifted 
individual, unhappily now no more, as one 
who ought not to serve his king and 
country as the head of the government, 
because he was favourable to the measure 
now so indecently forced upon the coun- 
try. 1 do heartily repent of my share in 
the too successful attempt of hunting 
down so noble a victim;—a man whom 
England and the world could not fail to 
recognise as the ornament of his age; 
whose eloquence was, in these days at 
least unrivalled; the energies of whose 
capacious mind, stored with knowledge 
and elevated by genius, were devoted to 
the service of his country. As to the quali- 
ties of his generous heart, let those speak 
to them who felt the warmth of his friend- 
ship, which, I believe, could only be 
equalled by its stability. _Had 1 had the 
honour of a seat in this House at that 
time, and could | have anticipated present 
events, I should have conscientiously op- 
posed him on this vital question it is true ; 
but with feelings very different from those 
with which I now approach it. This was 
the man with whom the present ministers 
could not act—and for a reason which 
Vitiates their present doings. Coupling, 
therefore, that transaction with the one 
now before us, if the annals of our country 
furnish so disgraceful a page, I have very 
imperfectly consulted them. But peace 
to his memory! My humble tribute is 
paid when it can be no longer heard or 
regarded—when it is drowned by the 
voice of interested adulation poured only 
into the ears of the living. He fell ; but 


| 
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triumphs over that of his surviving ...... 
what shall I call them? Let their owa 
consciences supply the hiatus. 

One thing, Sir, I cannot but deeply 
regret, as the inevitable consequence of 
these strange changes, however they may 
terminate, namely, the degradation of the 
character of public men in the estimation 
of the people of England. Nothing can 
equal the astonishment with which these 
tergiversations have been regarded, but the 
disgust they have occasioned; nay, even 
where they have been hailed as accessions 
of strength, they have nevertheless been 
accompanied by feelings of secret con- 
tempt. Much has been said as to the 
question having been so long before the 
people of England as to render delay un- 
necessary. Had it been a much shorter 
time before the consideration of the pre- 
sent ministers when they rejected it? So 
sudden, total, and unanimous a change in 
a matter so long considered, seems not a 
little singular and suspicious. These sim- 
ultaneous conversions are really disgust- 
ing,—they argue not so much a! change 
of principle, as a total want of principle. 
Ihave nothing to do with the motives of 
men ;—their actions however are open to 
animadversion; and I think I speak the 
language of plain English honesty when I 
say, that no power, however formidable,— 
no promises, however alluring,—no re- 
wards, however great,—should tempt me 
to such a course. Were I to accept a 
proffered robe of nobility under any such 
inducements, I would take a hint from 
the church whose interests I should then 
have to espouse, and wear, in the way of 
penance, a shirt of hair next my recreant 
skin for the remainder of my life. There 
is, I admit, such a thing as a conscientious 
conversion, and I honour it. It is, how- 
ever, of very rare occurrence, where opi- 
nions have been previously well weighed, 
and long and perseveringly maintained. 
But there is, Sir, a much more common 
thing—apostasy ! And can the people of 
England forbear to suspect this to be the 
case, when they view, with dismay, these 
infectious conversions, and behold all 
ranks of men face about as at the word of 
command? They will, I am persuaded, 
look no more to the summits of society 
for their guides on these sacred matters, 
to the gilded weather-cocks who may face 
to-day the pole-star of truth and consis- 
tency, and turn their backs upon it to- 
morrow, No! they will now learn to res- 
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pect themselves—to know and to feel that 
true, consistent, conscientious principle, 
is not to be looked for at the summit, but 
in the solid base of the social structure, 
which stands unshaken and unmoved, and 
keeps its just front facing all the cardinal 
virtues of existence. Such, taking their 
principles, as all true Protestants do, from 
a translated Bible, are not very likely to 
be shaken; they are immoveable amidst 
those infectious political conversions, 
which are the scandal of the age and the 
disgrace of the country. As an instance 
how deeply these political tergiversations 
have offended the honest principles of the 
people, and shaken their confidence in 
public men, I will just mention what oc- 
curred to me during my recent contested 
election. I solicited one, whose princi- 
‘ples I learned were precisely the same as 
my own, and especially on this vital point. 
My surprise was great when he peremp- 
torily refused me his vote, and with some 
-heat. He declared, indeed, his warm de- 
-votion to the Protestant interest, which I 
assumed as a fair ground for his support, 
and I expressed my principles accordingly, 
and my determination to adhere to them. 
But he cut me short. ‘I have done,” 


said he, “ with the pledges, or principles, 
or promises of public men: they have 


apostatized—so will you. I will give no 
vote. David said in his haste—I say de- 
liberately—‘ all men are liars.’ ” 

But, Sir, it is these sudden conversions, 
apostasies,—call them what you will,— 
which have made up this so much boasted 
majority, influenced by every variety of 
motive, and formed of the most discor- 
dant materials. The new accessions to 
‘ministers may perhaps, however, ulti- 
mately embarrass them; otherwise those 
coalitions must ensue which, notwithstand- 
ing their luminous apologists, Englishmen 
instinctively abhor ; and they feel rightly 
in so doing. Meanwhile nothing can be 
more ludicrous than the figure some cut 
in this political melée. ‘‘ Misery,” says 
Shakespeare, ‘‘makes men acquainted 
with strange bed-fellows,’—so does poli- 
tical delinquency. Who, for instance, 
would have thought the hon. member for 
Somersetshire and his late “talented” 
and astute opponent, Mr. Henry Hunt, 
“would have been so soon yoke-fellows in 
the glorious cause of Catholic emancipa- 
tion! and so of the rest. They, how- 
-ever, do agree; and I may add, in the 
words of Sheridan’s critic, ‘‘ when they 
do agree, their unanimity is wonderful |” 
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But I will make no further individual 
allusions; the leaders in this wheeling 
phalanx I have no doubt are honourable 
men-—so are they all, ‘all honourable 
men.” One thing I am, however, bound 
to admit,—those who have long, con- 
sistently, and conscientiously supported 
this question, however mistakingly as | 
judge, them I cannot but respect ;—the 
triumph at this moment is all their own, 
They have evidently been the leaders, and 
far in advance, in this march of intellect; 
—they it is who have taught the late con- 
verts, like one of Moliére’s characters, 
their political vowels at forty. . I arraign 
neither the principles, nor the consistency 
of the opposition ; it is to the new, sud- 
den, and simultaneous converts that I al- 
lude, who, moreover, have the warmth of 
all new converts, and their hatred of all 
those who remain unchanged. Their zeal, 
indeed, is of so agitating and intense a 
nature, that, like the ingredients of a boil- 
ing cauldron, it is perpetually overflowing, 
and scalding all within its reach. 

I am perhaps presenting principles and 
feelings rather than arguments to this 
House. I meant, I promised so to do 
when I was sent hither, and I have kept, 
and mean to keep my word. I know how 
dear this sacred, this deserted cause, is to 
the hearts and to the understandings of 
Englishmen. The principle may be in- 
deed weak in this House, but abroad it 
marches in more than all its wonted might, 
headed, in spite of the aspersions of its 
enemies, by the intelligence, the religion, 
the loyalty, of the country; and if. the 
honest zeal, and even the cherished 
prejudices of the people swell its train, 
thank God for the accession. Nay, 
Sir, if poverty, whose intermeddling with 
this question we have again heard insult- 
ingly rebuked this night, adds its affecting 
suffrages to the cause of religion and of 
God, I glory in its alliance. Poverty 
“nothing to do with this religious ques- 
tion !”—it has as much to do with it as have 
any of us who are deliberating concerning 
it; it has more; its religion is its all! 
But, Sir, it is an united, it is an universal 
cause! Here, Sir, that cause may be, 
like those wasting tapers, melting away ; 
there it burns inextinguishably. It lives 
abroad, though this House may be. now 
preparing its grave! To their represen- 
tatives the people of England committed 
their dearest birthright, the Protestant 
constitution, They have not deserted ity 
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whoever have. If it must perish, then, I 
call God to witness, that the people are 
guiltless! Their voices are heard, in their 
numerous and earnest petitions, calling 
aloud, as it were, for water, to wash their 
hands from the stain of all participation 
in this foul transaction! If it is to ex- 
pire, I say, let it be on this spot,—the 
place of its birth,—the scene of its long 
triumphs ;—betrayed, deserted, in the 
house of its pretended friends, who, while 
they smile, are still preparing to smite ;— 
let it here, while it receives blow after 
blow from those who have hitherto been 
its associates and supporters, fold itself up 
in its mantle, and, hiding its sorrow and 
disgrace, fall-when it feels the last vital 
stab at its heart from the hand of one 
whom it had armed in its defence, and 
advanced to its highest honours. 

Sir,.I am misconstrued if my last ex- 
pressions imply any thing but regret in 
reference to the illustrious individual to 
whom I have alluded. None ever ad- 
mnired, none still admire the hero of his 
country more thanI do. My heart par- 


took of his first glories, and my humble 
adherence accompanied him in every sub- 
sequent period of his career, even when 


those who have now begun to adulate him 
heaped upon him the coarsest insults. ‘To 
triumph over him, were it in my power, 
would inflict upon my feelings a pang which 
could only be exceeded by the downfall of 
the constitution of a country, whose fame 
he has so gloriously augmented, and 


whose greatness, if not existence, he has | 


so nobly achieved. But, Sir, the name 
of that constitution again raises my mind 
far above all personal considerations, and 
1 will wave them.—I will detain the House 
but a few moments longer, but I cannot 
help adding, that, of all the circumstances 
attending this momentous measure no- 
thing has so strongly roused the resent- 
ment of the people, especially of that large 
and loyal part of them who have hitherto 
supported government, as the studied con- 
cealment, not to say intentional misleading, 
with which it has been attended through- 
out. This may be, and doubtless is, the 
proper policy when a general has to 
manceuvre upon an army of enemies ; when, 
however, a great measure has to be carried 
with the concurrence of the friends of 
their country, it strikes me that openness, 
candour, and confidence will always be 
— the better and more creditable po- 
Icy, 
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But the last, and most important consi- 
deration I .shall present to this House, 
affects its competency- to entertain this 
question. This House, I say, has no right 
to proceed in this work of counter-revo- 
lution—[disapprobation] no right, I'say, 
to proceed without consulting the people. 
Send back, then, the question to them, 
and ourselves with it, and allow them to 
decide. In preceding elections (the re- 
sults of which have been most fallaciously 
appealed to by the right hon. Secretary) it 
has, as by common consent, been kept 
from their particular consideration, since 
to have mentioned it, would have been 
stigmatized the ‘“‘ No-Popery” cry; and, 
moreover they confided, in this particular, 
in the express declarations of his majesty’s 
government, and determined their choice, 
therefore, by other grounds of political or 
local preference. The Protestant consti- 
tution, now endangered, was first esta- 
blished in a convention, called for that 
special purpose; and without as full an 
appeal, and without equal formality, the 
people have no right to be robbed of it. 
[am fully aware of the legal fiction that 
parliament is omnipotent, but it is, never- 
theless, a fiction. The parliament is nei- 
ther called for the purpose, nor competent 
to the task, of altering the original frame- 
work of the constitution. Supposing, for 
instance, this House, in conjunction with 
the other branches of the legislature, were 
to enact that our seats should be per- 
petual, and not only for life, but hereditary 
—where is the man that will assert, that 
we have a right or a power given to us so 
to legislate? Suppose we were to agree 
to abolish the representative system alto- 
gether, or to take away trial by jury: I 
repeat the question,—Where is the man 
that dares assert that the power of par- 
liament extends thus far? Where are the 
patriots, who are the lawyers, that chal- 
lenge for us this right? But as to the 
Protestant character of the constitution, 
it is certain that our powers to change this 
in any degree are still more clearly and 
intentionally limited. We take no oaths, 
make no declarations, not to abrogate 
trial by jury, none not to alter, suspend 
or destroy the representative system. 
But we do take oaths, we do make 
declarations, not to allow Popery an 
entrance into the legislature. My oath 
—(a laugh] I hear a laugh! That 





laugh at, the very mention of an oath is 
| the just interpretation of the value of- the 
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security which the advocates of the mea- 
sure now propose. My oath, too plain to 
be misinterpreted, has also been taken 
too lately to be forgotten, however that of 
others may be. Under these circum- 
stances, neither the established constitu- 
tion of the country, nor the oaths and de- 
clarations taken by us, permit us to as- 
sume the right which is now so eagerly 
sought to be exercised, namely, the right 
of throwing open the doors of this House 
to the admission of popery, to the scandal, 
disgrace, and danger, of the Protestant 
establishment in church and state. Sir, 
we have no lawful power for doing this ; 
the people of England sent us not hither 
for any such purpose; they interdicted us 
by solemn oaths and declarations from 
daring to attempt such a course. I am 
persuaded they will resent it deeply and 
permanently if we proceed. Let the 
House, then, beware! Sir, I have but a 
word more—I should be sorry if it went 
abroad that I am hostile to the Roman 
Catholics, I respect the talents, I revere 


the virtues, I honour the courage, of my 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects; and I 
would not injure the humblest individual 
amongst them, but still I will protect the 


character of the Protestant Constitution. 
Such, Sir, are my feelings, and | am sure 
they are those of its stedfast and conscien- 
tious advocates. 

Sir G. Warrender next addressed the 
Chair; but such was the state of the 
House during the whole of his speech, 
that scarcely a connected sentence of it 
could be collected in the gallery. We 
understood the hon. member to argue in 
support of the motion, and to contend, 
that the penal laws were in existence 
before the Revolution of 1688, and that 
their establishment formed no part of the 
constitution as it was then declared ; that 
the only addition to the constitution then 
made was, that the king must be Pro- 
testant; and that the measure now before 
the House did not, in any degree, touch 
or alter that arrangement. 

Mr. Fane followed, but owing to the 
same circumstance, he could not be 
heard. All that we could collect of his 
remarks was, that the country was taken 
by surprise in the proposition of a mea- 
sure which tended to subvert the consti- 
tution. He regretted that it obliged so 
many to oppose a government, which 
they would otherwise wish to support. 
The hon, member gave, however, his sup- 
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port to the second measure for the dis- 
franchisement of the Irish forty-shilling 
freeholders. 

Mr. Bankes said, that as, at that late 
hour, it could not be expected to bring 
the debate to a close that night, he 
would move that it be adjourned te to. 
morrow. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he did not rise 
to offer any opposition to the motion of 
adjournment, but he thought it would be 
satisfactory if theycould cometo some un- 
derstanding as to the time when the debate 
should recommence. Four hours and a 
half had been consumed that evening in 
presenting and discussing petitions; and, 
though he had no wish to restrict the 
presentation of petitions, yet, without 
such restriction, it would be desirable to 
fix some hour for the commencement of 
the debate. He thought that six o'clock 
at the latest might be fixed; and he was 
sure it would give more satisfaction to 
those who were disposed to take part in 
the debate, if a time were fixed. 

Sir R. Inglis thought, that the question 
ought to be adjourned for a week [Cries 
of “‘Oh, oh,” and of “‘ Hear, hear”]. He 
repeated, that a week could not be con- 
sidered too Jong; for really it was too 
much that the time for presenting the 
petitions of the people should be cut 
short. 

Lord Milton could not but suggest to 
the hon. baronet, that if he thought it 
desirable that the debate should not be 
resumed at so early an hour,—it was 
then only twenty minutes past twelve, 
and the House was not in the habit of 
adjourning questions at that early hour,— 
so that if he wished to have a longer time 
for presenting petitions to-morrow, he 
might proceed now. Or he would sug- 
gest another mode of getting rid of the 
difficulty. It was not yet very late, and 
he was sure the House would continue to 
sit and receive those petitions which the 
hon. baronet might have to present. 

Mr. Peel said, he was quite certain that 
those who wished to have the question 
discussed would not think six or seven 
hours were too many to be allowed for it. 
It was too much, after the time that had 
been spent in receiving and discussing 
petitions, to say that the petitions of the 
people were not attended to. He knew 
the attempts that were made to stimulate 
the people on that ground; but he also 
knew that such attempts would fail. If 
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hon. members wished to have this question 
discussed, they would not object that a 
time should be fixed when the discussion 
should commence. 

Mr. Bankes said, that, as far as he was 
concerned, he had no objection to the 
course proposed. He would be in his 
place at six o’clock, and would be desi- 
rous that the discussion should be renewed 
at that hour. 

Mr. Peel thought that it would be the 
better course, if the House were de- 
termined to adjourn the debate, to adopt 
the amendment; for if it were fixed for 
an hour or two from that time, or after 
one or two other speakers should have 
addressed the House, many would not be 
disposed to listen, and many would go. 
It would, in his opinion, be better either 
to go on to the end of the debate, or ad- 
journ at once. 

Lord Howick asked, whether the hon. 
member for the University of Oxford 
would say, whether he would assent to 
the understanding that the debate should 
be renewed at the hour mentioned ? 

Sir R. Inglis did not know what right 
the noble lord had to put a question to 
him in that way. He would tell the 
noble lord that such a course was un- 
justifiable. He would not state what he 
might be disposed to do to-morrow, or 
whether he could, in the conscientious 
discharge of his duty, accede to the 
time mentioned. 

Lord Milton rose to order. He could 
not see that the warmth of the hon. baro- 
net was at all justified by the circum- 
stance which had called it forth. The 
hon, member for Dorset had moved an 
adjournment, and it was suggested that 
atime should be fixed for the renewal of 
the debate, Now, it was well known to 
persons of more experience in the House 
than the hon. baronet, that it was a 
common practice, and for the convenience 
of all parties, that there should be an 
understanding as to the time when the 
discussion should be-renewed. If such an 
understanding was not come to, why it 
was not too late to go on. The hon. 
baronet said, he would adopt that course 
which his conscience should dictate, but 


it might not be very convenient to leave 
the question to his conscience, or to what 
he might think bis sense of duty. 

Mr. Wynn said, it was in the power of 
the House to come to any determination 
which might be most for its own conveni- 





ence, and no member had a ‘right to resist 
that arrangement. If the House decided 
upon a particular hour for renewing the 
debate, no member had a right to object 
to that hour when once fixed. 

Mr. Peel hoped the debate would be 
concluded in perfect good humour. If it 
were now adjourned, it was to be hoped 
that those members who had petitions 
would present them at an early hour. 

The debate was then adjourned till to- 
morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 18. 


Roman Catuoric Ciarms — Peri- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST. ] Sit R.H. Inglis 
said, he had last night to present a con- 
siderable number of petitions, signed by a 
large portion of the persons of rank, pro- 
perty, and intelligence in those places 
from which they emanated, against any 
further concessions to the Roman Catho- 
lics. He had now to present several 
others of a similar nature. The first of 
these was from Edinburgh, sigued by 
thirteen thousand persons. ‘This petition 
would have been submitted to a public 
meeting of the inhabitants, and the par- 
ties with whom it originated would have 
been satisfied to abide by the result, but, 
in consequence of an understanding, it 
was agreed, that if no public meeting of 
those favourable to concession was called, 
none would be convened of those op- 
posed to it. Since, then, however, a pub- 


lic meeting of those in favour of concession 


had been held, and a petition agreed 
upon, which petition, he believed, would 
be presented by the right hon. member 
for Knaresborough. Much had been said 
of attempts to exasperate the public 
mind in that city by placards. He had 
one of those placards now in his hands; 
and he saw nothing in it which might not 
be fairly exposed at any public meeting. 
It only put interrogatively, that which the 
measure before the House went to enact. 
It asked the people what they would 
think of having a popish king, a popish 
privy-council, a popish parliament, a popish 
provost, and popish lords of session ? Now 
all these, with the exception of the first, 
were so far within the contemplation of 
the bill, that it went to enact directly, 
that those places, with the first excep- 
tion, should be thrown open to the Ca- 
tholics. The only things not contemplated 
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by the bill, were popish professors in 
colleges, and popish parochial school- 
masters. All the offices he had men- 
tioned, the ministers. were prepared to 
open to Catholics, places which he 
knew it was the opinion of the great 
portion of the community in Scotland, 
could only be held by Protestants con- | 
sistently with the security of our establish- | 
ments. | 

The Marquis of Chandos said, he had | 
to present a petition from the Protestant | 
Dissenters of the town of Buckinghan, | 
praying that the House would not pass, 
the measure now before it. They 
stated, that they were favourable to to- 
leration, but they considered that giving 
to Roman Catholics an equality of civil 
privileges would be subversive of the 
constitution and religion of the country. 
While on his legs he would advert to what 
had been stated last night with respect to 
the delay that ‘might be occasioned by 
the presentation of petitions. It was said, 
that no member had a right to present 
petitions against the decision of the House, 
and that the House had a right to fix any 
time it pleased for the commencement 
of a debate, without reference to any peti- 
He 
would not enter into a discussion on 
the rules or orders of the House with 
the right hon. gentleman to whom he 
alluded, nor would he say that the House 
had not a right to fix a time for discus- 
sion; but it would also be admitted, that 
every member had a right to move con- 
tinued questions of adjournment, if he 
pleased. He -did not intend to avail 
himself of that privilege, nor did he 
know that it was intended by others; but 
for his part, he would be willing to sit 
there till four o’clock in the morning, 
rather than not have an opportunity of 
presenting the many petitions which had 
been committed to his care. He wished 
to take that opportunity of stating, that 
when the measure now before the House 
should be in the committee, it was his 
intention to move, that the office of prime 
minister and also those of privy councillors 
be excepted from its provisions. 

Mr. Wynn said, he had not stated any | 
thing against the right of a member to 
present petitions. He had said, and he 
repeated, that the House had a right to 
make any arrangement for its own con- 
venience, as to the time when any par- 


tions which might be presented. 


| business of the House. 





ticular business should commence; and 


that no member had a right to disturb 
such arrangement by the introduction of 
any other business. It was true, that 
every member possessed the right to move 
successive questions of adjournmert. That 
right was given to prevent-any unneces- 
sary haste, and it was accorded with the 
understanding, that its exercise should 
not be abused, so as to put a stop to the 
Like all other 
rights, it might be abused, and if it 
should, it would be absurd to suppose 
that the House did not,possess the power 
of restricting its exercise. 

Colonel Sibthorp presented a petition 
from Market-street, in the county of Lin- 
coln. The petitioners, he observed, looked 
with horror on the measures now before 
the House, tending as they did, in. their 
belief, to the subversion of the Protestant 
establishments of the country.. He was 
glad to hear what had fallen from the 
noble marquis on the subject of petitions, 
and he had listened with some surprise to 
the opinion-on the same subject, that the 
House had a right to prevent any member 
from presenting petitions from the people. 
He had yet to learn, that the petitions of 
an insulted people were not to be consi- 
dered public business, as much as any 
other matter that might come before the 
House. Seeing the hon. member for Tam- 
worth in his place, he would avail himself 
of his presence to say a word on the sub- 
ject of a petition from that place against 
emancipation, which the bon. member had 
presented on a former evening. The hon. 
member, in presenting that petition, had 
said, that no members of the corporation 
had signed the petition, because they did 
not concur inits prayer. Now, he could 
state, on the authority of many members 
of that corporation, that they had not 
signed it because they did not think it was 
sufficiently -strong, to express what they 
felt against the measure of emancipation. 
He had a petition to present from that 
town, signed by the bailiff, and five mem- 
bers of the corporation, and by three 
hundred and forty-nine of the inhabitants, 
which would show how strongly they felt 
on this question. 

Mr. W. Peel did not think that any of 
his constituents had any reason to com- 
plain of what he had said, on presenting 
the petition in question. He had stated, 
that it was most respectably signed ; but 
it did not detract from that respectability 
when he added what he knew to be the 
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fact—that there were some members of the 
corporation who would not sign it, because 
they were willing to leave the matter 
entirely to the wisdom of parliament. 
He could show this to have been the fact 
from several letters which he had received 
on the subject from his constituents. He 
would read one sentence from one of 
them, a member of the corporation, who 
had formerly been opposed to concession 
tothe Roman Catholics. It said—‘* Many 
of us here are hearty emancipators, of 
which number I avow myself; and I trust, 
that measures which are calculated to 
effect so much good, will not be defeated 
by opposition.” Another member of the 
corporation, who had not changed his 
mind on the subject, said—‘* My opinion 
is the same as before; but still I would 
sooner that a measure, with proper securi- 
ties, should pass, than we should risk a 
civil war with the sister kingdom, by 
which our alliance with her may be 
broken.” Now, with such communica- 
tions addressed to him, was he not justi- 
fied in saying, that some of his constituents 
were disposed to leave the matter to the 
wisdom of parliament ? 

Mr. Ward hoped he should be permit- 
ted to trespass on the indulgence of the 
House for a short time, whilst he corrected 
a misconception of what he had said upon 
a former occasion. On that occasion he 
had not been prepared to address the 
House, and perhaps might not have 
expressed himself as clearly as he could 
have wished. In the year 1827, when he 
was first returned as a member of that 
House, he was asked, whether he intended 
to vote in favour of or against concession ; 
and he had voted against concesston. 
He had voted against concession in the 
year 1828, and he intended to vote against 
concession that night, when the question 
came regularly before the notice of the 
House. Though he might now tum in 
very good company, he did not intend to 
swerve from the opinions which he had 
formerly expressed on this subject. Those 
Opinions were founded, as he believed, 
on correct principles, and to those princi- 
ples he intended to adhere. What he 
had. stated upon the former occasion was 
this: “The principle of concession is 
either right or wrong: if it be a wrong 
principle, you ought not to grant conces- 
sion; if it be a right principle, you have 
not carried it farenough.” He had there- 
fore argued upon the latter supposition, 
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that if ministers did grant concessions, 
they should grant them with liberality. 
At the same time that he said this, he had 
expressed a confidence in his majesty’s 
ministers; and that expression had been 
elicited from him by a declaration in the 
petition from the common council, sta- 
ting, that they relied with full confidence 
on the wisdom of his majesty’s ministers 
for a beneficial adjustment of this question. 
He was particularly sorry that such a 
statement should have been construed into 
a declaration of lukewarmness or vacilla- 
tion on his part. To show that. there 
was no ground for such a misconception, 
he now stated, that it was his intention to 
give his vote that night against the second 
reading of the bill. Whatever might be 
the decision of to-night, he would much 
rather have the question decided by good 
sense here, than by agitation elsewhere. 


Roman Carnouic Revier Brti— 
ApjouRNED DesBare.] On the order of 
the day for resuming the adjourned debate, 
on the motion, “‘ That the Bill be now 
read a second time,” 

Mr. Bankes rose and said: — Sir, I 
have so often had occasion to enter upon 
the discussion of the subject now under 
consideration, both in this and in former 
Houses of parliament, during the last five- 
and-twenty years, that, if it were not. from 
the very particular circumstances under 
which the question now comes before us, 
I should not have considered it necessary 
to have intruded myself on the attention 
of the House. The novelty of the ques- 
tion, as it now comes before. parliament, 
arises from the altered position in which I 
and many others who continue to act 
with me, and who adhere to the opinions 
we have always professed to entertain on 
this subject, find ourselves placed, with 
regard to some of the members of his 
majesty’s government with whom we had 
been previously accustomed to act. That 
is the first consideration which arises, and 
to that consideration I shall now take 
leave to direct a very few observations. 
I do not enter upon this discussion, Sir, 
with the hope of offering any thing new 
on this very exhausted subject. It would 
greatly surpass my ability to offer any 
thing new on such a question.. When it 
is complained by the right hon. mover, 
and other members of his majesty’s go- 
vernment, however, that they found them- 
selves deserted, in former discussions on 
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this question, by those who concurred in 
opinion with them, I might, perhaps, 


venture to say, that I am not one of 


those who can be justly charged with 
having deserted them on former occasions, 
however I might now have a right to ac- 
cuse them of deserting me. The right 
hon. mover, Sir, has endeavoured to im- 
press upon us, that the great difficulty 
which weighed upon his mind, and which 
he found it impossible to solve, was, that 
if we refused further concessions to the 
Roman Catholics, we could devise no 
other course which we ought to pursue. 
This argument has been so often repeated, 
and so much relied upon, that I shall 
take the liberty of adverting to it at the 
beginning of what I shall offer to the 
House. It has been pressed upon us, 
over and over again, that if we do not 
concur in what is now advised by his 
majesty’s ministers, we have nothing else 
to suggest in its stead. Now, Sir, I say 
that this argument, which is pressed upon 
us by the right hon. mover, was pressed 
upon him repeatedly in former debates. 
It was the chief argument of those who 
were favourable to concessions to the 
Roman Catholics, and was pressed re- 
peatedly on the right hon. mover by Mr. 
Canning, and by lord Plunkett, who 
always endeavoured to put the right hon. 
mover into a dilemma by saying, “ If you 
will not grant concession to the Roman 
Catholics, what do you propose as a 
substitute?” Now, Sir, I could refer to a 
great number of the right hon. mover’s 
speeches in former debates, in which, as 
it appears to me, he gave the most satis- 
factory answer to this question. I can 
also refer to the words of a very high 
authority, the colleague of the right hon. 
mover, and who now holds the highest 
dignity in this country—I refer to the 
present lord chancellor, When the 
noble lord was in this House, and this 
question was under discussion, he an- 
swered a similar question; and I shall 
refer to his own words for the manner in 
which he answered it. I believe, Sir, 
that nobody who was present at the debate 
which took place in March, 1827, on 
this question, will fail to recollect the 
speech of the present lord chancellor, 
and the collision which took place between 
him and a right hon. gentleman now no 
more. In the course of that speech lord 
Lyndhurst said, “I am asked, if I object 
to the measure proposed, what substitute 
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I am prepared to propose? But I do not 
know, Sir, that I am required to give any 
answer to such a question.” This was 
the observation of lord Lyndhurst, in the 
debate of 1827. He continued—< y 

answer, however, is, that I am not a mi- 
nister. I am not a member of his majes. 
ty’s government. I am not a minister of 
the country; and it would be idle, and 
even mischievous, for me, therefore, to 
say what measures, in my private opinion, 
ought to be adopted.” Sir, following this 
high authority, enforced on this particular 
occasion by the good sense of the obserya- 
tion, I think it would be highly unbecom. 
ing in me to broach any project, or to 
sport ‘any hypothesis, as to what I think 
ought to be done, but which, unconnected 
as I am with his majesty’s government, I 
have no means of enforcing. I think 
that, by indulging in any observations 
explanatory of my own opinions as to 
what should be done, I should unneces- 
sarily and unprofitably occupy the time 
of the House; and, if I were followed by 
others, I think we should only be devia- 
ting from the real question on which this 
debate hinges. If 1 am asked, then, what 
measure I propose to substitute for the 
concession of political power to the Roman 
Catholics, in order to allay existing ani- 
mosities, and to preserve tranquillity in 
Ireland, I refer to the speech of lord 
Lyndhurst. The noble lord said, when 
the question was put to him, “I will 
answer that question by asking another— 
I will ask, what are the securities which 
the Roman Catholics propose to concede 
to us, for the concessions we are called 
upon to grant to them ?” Those were the 
sentiments of lord Lyndhurst in 1827, 
He then thought specific securities neces- 
sary; but since he left this House he 
does not seem to set the same value on 
securities, as he did when this speech was 
made. Before taking leave of it, E really 
wish that hon. gentlemen would take the 
trouble of referring to this speech; for it 
contains some very curious matter, and 
gives rise to many considerations. —There 
is another point, Sir, on which I wish to 
put a question and to make an observation. 
The question I wish to ask is, whether his 
majesty’s ministers see the dangers at- 
tendant on this question in a different 
light now, from what they did last year, 
and the year before the last? If they do 
not see the dangers of the question in a 
different light, then I have a right to ask, 
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whether they think that the present mea- 
sure gives, or that they are now in pos- 
session of, greater facilities, for meeting 
and obviating those dangers and difficul- 
ties, than they were during the last year, 
and in the year preceding it? I beg to 
direct the special attention of the right 
hon. mover to this question. Either the 
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dangers of resisting those concessions are | 
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jesty’s government, has at length tri- 
umphed, by extorting this measure from 
the fears of his majesty’s ministers. The 
noble duke at the head of the administra- 
tion has been greatly praised and mag- 
nified during these discussions; and, in 
my opinion, there is no man who deserves 
more to be praised and magnified for 
many signal and splendid public services. 


the same as they were last year, or they | But as to the measure now proposed—be 


are greater. 


If the dangers are the same, | 


the answer to the proposed measure is the | 


same which the right hon. gentleman made 
in former years, when this question was 
discussed. That answer was satisfactory 
to me, and appeared so to the House; and 
there is no occasion for us to adopt a 
different course from that which the right 
hon. gentleman then pointed out to us. 
But perhaps it will be said, the danger 
is now greater; but I say, Sir, that if the 
danger is increased, it is owing to the 
supineness of his majesty’s government, 
and to their unparalleled and still unex- 
plained disregard of that monstrous power 
which had arisen.in Ireland, and was 
wielded by the unconstitutional body 
known as the Catholic Association. It 
has been asked at different times, but it 
never has been answered, why this im- 
posthume, if I may be allowed so to call 
it, was allowed to grow up under the eyes 
of the Irish government, whilst they took 
no steps to put anendtoit? It is true 
that ministers denounced it in hard words, 
but they allowed it to arrive to vigour and 
maturity by their own supineness and in- 
action, and, as the consequence of that 
supineness and inaction, they are now 
driven to come forward with the measure 
before the House.—The right hon. mover 
has distinctly stated, that he did not come 
forward to propose this measure as a 
matter of option. He does not propose it 
as a measure of right, or of liberality, or 
of justice, to the Roman Catholics, but 
merely as a choice of difficulties. He 
dreads lest the dangers which may arise 
from resisting the demands of the Roman 
Catholics will be greater than those which 
he is apprehensive will arise from granting 
those demands. This is the argument of 
the right hon. gentleman, and it is im- 
possible, therefore, I think, to contend, 
that the measure now before the House is 
not a measure of intimidation. It is a 
measure of intimidation, Sir, and nothing 
else. ‘That power which has been so long 
at work in Jreland, undermining his ma- 





it for evil or be it for good—and in my con~ 
science I believe it will be attended with 
the most fatal consequences, it is not the 
measure of the noble duke; it is, in point 
of fact, the measure of the member for the 
county of Clare. Be his the honour, or be 
his the blame; for, to him, and not to the 
noble duke at the head of his majesty’s 
government, is this measure owing. When 
the triumph of the Catholic Association is 
celebrated, as it will be, no doubt, when 
the measure now before parliament is 
passed, the noble duke at the head of the 
ministry will perform only a small part in 
the pageant. The member for Clare, the 
great hero of the Association, must act the 
first part; and what place will be left for 
the noble duke? Like the colleague of Ma- 
rius in his triumph, it may be said— 

“ Nobilis ornatur lauro collega secunda.”’ 
Amongst the writers on our mixed. consti- 
tution, it has long been a question whe- 
ther, in a constitution like ours, it is safer 
to depend on a Protestant cabinet under 
a Popish king, or on a king who professes 
the Protestant faith and a Popish cabinet ; 
and, considering the situation of this coun- 
try, the circumstances under which a go- 
vernment is necessarily placed in these 
times, and the desire of irresponsibility 
which it has been found convenient and 
necessary to attach to the person who 
wears the crown, I do not hesitate to state, 
that, in my opinion, a Popish king and a 
Protestant cabinet would be safer for the 
country than a Protestant king surrounded 
by Popish ministers. As the business of 
government is now administered, all the 
acts of the Crown are done upon the re- 
sponsibility of the ministers of the day, 
whoever they may happen to be. It would 
be so much easier then for a Popish minis- 
try to control the conduct, and even the 
conscience, of a sovereign, than for a sove- 
reign to control the measures of his minis- 
ters, that I should greatly prefer having a 
Papist near the crown to having a Protes- 
tant king surrounded by Popish council- 
lors.—I come now, Sir, to consider what 
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many honourable gentlemen, perhaps, will 
say that I should have set out by consider- 
ing, namely, what are the dangers which I 
think are really to be apprehended from the 
measure now proposed. I will state fairly 
and. without exaggeration what, as it ap- 
pears to me, will be the natural, and, I 
might say, the inevitable, consequences of 
this measure. With the permission of the 
House I will refer to what has been said in 


former debates, on similar measures, as to | 


the dangers to be apprehended, because 
the dangers are expressed in terms much 
clearer and more forcible, as well as more 
correct, than they could come from myself. 
In the memorable debate of 1827, allusions 
were made to the propriety of admitting 
Roman Catholics to seats in parliament. 
That is the poipt which has been relied on 
as conveying political power to the Roman 
Catholics. In their admission to seats in 
parliament consists that political power 
which is given them by the measure now 
before the House. Now, Sir, I have always 
stated, and I am ready to state it again, 
that the only thing I object to is the ad- 
mission of Roman Catholics to parliament. 
I am ready to grant them every thing else 
demanded for them. But the advocates 
for the Roman Catholics insist on this con- 
cession; and when I found it was a sine 
qua non with Mr. Canning, I found myself 
obliged to leave him, and I have since con- 
stantly opposed all measures of concession, 
because it was repeatedly stated, that the 
Roman Catholics would never rest satis- 
fied until this, to my mind, most objec- 
tionable concession was granted to them. 
Now, Sir, in the debate in the year 1827 
the admission of Roman Catholics into 
parliament was objected to, by the right 
hon. gentleman, on the ground, “ that the 
effect would be, to bring the Catholic and 
Protestant churches into collision, finally 
to the destruction of the latter, and that 
the confusion and disorder which would 
prevail for ages, whilst the struggle was 
going on, would be a greater evil even than 
the event itself.” Now, Sir, I agree in 
every part of this representation but one. 
The confusion and disorder consequent on 
the overthrow of the Protestant church 
might last for ages; but I do not believe 
that the contest would bea very protracted 
one. I think the march of events would 


be much more rapid than the speaker 
whose words I have quoted seemed to an- 
ticipate. I do not say that the event which 
he predicted would occur within so short 
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a period as remains to me of life; but the 
right hon. mover, perhaps, may live to see 
the consequences of. this measure. He 
has, I sincerely hope, a long and a happy 
life before him. According to the course 
of nature he may yet look forward to many 
years ; and I do believe that the danger to 
be apprehended from this measure—the 
overthrow of the established church—will 
happen, not in ages hence, but in the time 
of the right hon. gentleman, and of many 
others who now hear me. That the over- 
throw of the established church will be the 
ultimate effect of this measure I have no 
doubt. I think it is as clear as cause and 
effect. 

I cannot, Sir, concur in the observation 
of the right hon, gentleman, nor can I con- 
ceive how he can feel that the danger 
which he described so strongly as likely to 
arise from continued resistance to these 
demands, should induce him to overlook 
the danger which he is now precipitating 
—a danger, in my opinion, much greater 
than that which he hopes to avoid by the 
proposed measure. There are two points: 
which have been often mooted in relation 
to this part of the subject. It has been 
said, that if the Catholics were possessed 
of political power there is no reason to sup- 
pose that they would direct that power to 
the overthrow of the established church. 
This hypothesis has been met by the ob- 
servation, that the Roman Catholic religion 
is adverse to Protestantism, and that we 
cannot rely on Roman Catholics when the 
question arises as between the two churches. 
But then it is said, that this is not a reli- 
gious question—that it is merely a political 
question. Now, Sir, this is really cavilling 
in a way, in my opinion, not quite consis- 
tent with common sense. The question is 
whether the Roman Catholics, being mem- 
bers of a sect holding peculiar religious 
opinions, can safely be intrusted with po- 
litical power? The whole question turns 
upon the nature of the Roman Catholic 
religion; and it is therefore a question of 
religion. The Roman Catholic religion, 
then, being a religion of encroachment and 
usurpation, if political power was thrown 
into the hands of its members, what is there 
to prevent them from using that power in 
opposition to Protestantism—what is there 
to prevent them from subverting the esta- 
blished church of Ireland? Many calcu- 
lations have been made as to the number 
of members who would be returned from 





Ireland, if the representation of that coun- 
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try was open to Roman Catholics. I have 
heard even a larger number stated; but I do 
not think it at all unreasonable to suppose, 
that fifty or sixty members, half the entire 
number returned from Ireland, would be 
Roman Catholics. This would be the state 
of the representation, if we looked to Ire- 
land alone. But let us also look to this 
country. It is well known that in this 
country there are many noble, wealthy, 
and powerful families, who are Roman 
Catholics, and who will naturally look to 
seats in parliament, and to all those ob- 
jects of ambition and elevation which Pro- 
testants in the same rank usually look to. 
By their influence, and their wealth, and 
their power, those families will endeavour 
to get power over as many seats in parlia- 
ment as they possibly can. Every one 
knows that there are many different ways 
in which seats in this House are obtained : 
* “Nunc premio, nunc pretio, nunc vi.” 
Now, in England, I think it is not too much 
to say, that out of the boroughs and towns 
forty or fifty seats might be expected to 
get into the hands of Roman Catholics. 
From England and Ireland, then, we have 
a hundred Roman Catholic members. As 
to Scotland, I believe less would be done 
by the Roman Catholics in that country ; 
for the Popish religion is neither prevalent 
nor powerful there. When speaking of 
Scotland, however, I cannot pass it by 
without observing that, by the proposed 
measure, we break one of the leading arti- 
cles of a treaty entered into by us with 
that kingdom, when it was an independent 
nation. By this measure we are violating 
a sacred article of the Union. And this is 
done for the purpose of laying every thing 
at the feet of the Catholic Association. We 
will suppose, then, Sir, that there are a 
hundred Roman Catholic members in this 
House. But, is this all that is to be dread- 
ed? In any question concerning the Church 
establishment will the Roman Catholics 
have no support from the dissenters? Are 
the dissenters so much enamoured with the 
Church establishment, that they will unite 
to support it at all risks? The House will 
not fail to bear in mind the tone of many 
of the petitions lately presented from Pro- 
testant Dissenters, and the arguments with 
which they were followed up. Those pe- 
titions, and the speeches made in support 
of them, were pregnant with instances of 
the feelings of the dissenters against the 
Church establishment. As the dissenters 
do not partake of the spiritual benefits of 
VOL. XX. 
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the establishment, if there are to be no 
civil disqualifications attached to religious 
opinions, it is not unreasonable to expect, 
that they may entertain a great desire, if 
not to ruin the Church establishment, at 
all events to be exonerated from the charge 
of maintaining it. We have heard opinions 
in this House, and recently too, to this 
effect. It has been repeatedly said, that 
the Church establishment is too large, and 
that by reducing it to its primitive poverty 
it would also be restored to its primitive 
purity. How far this doctrine is received 
in this House I do not take upon myself 
to say; but the doctrine has been exten- 
sively propagated by many popular writers, 
whose works are much read amongst cer- 
tain classes. It has been fairly and can- 
didly stated by some writers, that they sup- 
ported this measure because they thought 
it would lead to the subversion of the Pro- 
testant establishment, and not, as is erro- 
neously conceived, as I think, by some 
hon. members, that it would strengthen 
the establishment. How any one can sup- 
pose that the proposed measure can confer 
advantage on the established church is 
more than I can conceive, and I shall not 
attempt to argue on it. I think the last 
time that the Irish Protestant church came 
under discussion in this House was in 
1824, and a distinct motion was then made 
for the diminution of its revenues. On that 
motion it was distinctly laid down as a prin- 
ciple, that the revenues of the Church were 
liable to be applied to the exigencies of the 
state; and, upon a division, eighty mem- 
bers voted for the motion. Now, Sir, if 
the Catholics, the Dissenters, and the 
other foes of the established church, were 
in combination and marshalled in array 
against the Protestant church establish- 
ment, for how many ages would the con- 
test last? In my opinion, it would only be 
the struggle of a single parliament. Now, 
Sir, what is there which would prevent the 
Roman Catholics from doing this? I have 
no doubt that they would confederate to 
obtain any object which they conceived 
would promote their own religion. They 
would sit on one side or on the other, as 
inclination led them; but, when any ques- 
tion relating to their religion was brought 
forward, they would be found a united 
body; and, being united, they would 
become more powerful than as a numerical 
body. I do not talk of hundreds, Sir, but 


I have been long enough in this House to 
know how powerful bodies of twenty, and 
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even of ten, members are when united. 
When led by an able man small bodies of 
this description are often powerful in find- 
ing the means of forcing themselves into 
power, and carrying into effect their own 
views. 

The Revolution of 1688, Sir, has been 
often referred to, and the arguments on 
that subject have exhibited something of 
novelty. Much has been said of king 
William and his councillors, and I have 
heard, with surprise, the strange distinc- 
tions made between the intentions and acts 
of those who took a part in bringing about 
that great event known as the Revolution. 
It has been said, that all that was done by 
king William was to settle it, that the per- 
son wearing the crown should be a Pro- 
testant; and therefore it is said, that 
the crown being Protestant was all that 
king William and his councillors laboured 
for, or cared about. Now, the fact hap- 
pens to be true, though the inference is 
false. The only regulation made by king 
William was concerning persons to wear 
the crown ; because that was all that was 
then necessary. King William could not 
have done more than was done before to 
exclude Catholics from political power and 
from all offices in the state. When it is 
said, therefore, that king William did not 
make those exclusive laws, I admit the 
fact. But then I say, no more did 
king William and his councillors make 
Magna Charta. Thelawsexcluding Papists 
from power were made before king Wil- 
liam’s time; they were sufficient, aud he 
left them as he found them. Does any 
human being suppose, that one of the first 
acts of Roman Catholic members of par- 
liament, when once admitted into power, 
would not be to seek the immediate es- 
tablishment and aggrandizement of their 
own church, at the expense of that now 
established by the constitution? Not- 
withstanding all the broad and sweeping 
assertions that have been made to the 
contrary, I must continue to think, that 
such were the opinions of king William 
and his councillors. I weuld entreat the 
House to look at the temper of that 
monarch and his advisers on the admission 
of Roman Catholics to political power. 
One of the first acts of the first session of 
the reign of that monarch was an act, 
which disabled Papists from the exercise 
of legislative power or authority. It even 
went further, and inflicted upon them 
banishment from the metropolis. I do 
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not advert to these measures for the pur- 
pose of advocating them in the abstract, 
I am aware that they were called for b 

the necessity of the times ; and that is the 
very ground which I take. The conduct 
and known principles of the Roman Ca- 
tholics called for those measures, and 
alone warranted their adoption: they were 
justified by necessity; that only could 
justify them; but the existence of that 
necessity is, in the bighest degree, im- 
portant to my present argument. I con- 
fess my total inability to comprehend how 
any rational and well-informed man can 
doubt the sentiments of king William’s 
government, and of the monarch himself, 
on the unfitness of Roman Catholics to 
exercise political power in this country, 
To say nothing of the acts passed in Eng- 
land, those adopted in Scotland would 
alone be conclusive. These statutes in 
the strongest terms denounce the doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and as- 
sert the unfitness of those who profess 
them for the enjoyment of power in a Pro- 
testant country. To me it appears one of 
the most perfectly incomprehensible mat- 
ters that ever came under my observation, 
how any man can doubt the animus, with 
which those measures were adopted, or 
could give any other interpretation than I 
have given to the Toleration Act. That act 
was not passed for the indulgence of Ca+ 
tholics, it was passed solely for the benefit 
of the Protestants themselves, for the re- 
lief of tender consciences amongst those 
who dissented from the doctrines and dis- 
cipline of the Church of Rome. In fact, 
a special exception was made to the dis- 
advantage of Roman Catholics; for then, 
as fully as now, the believers in transub- 
stantiation were excluded from offices of 
state and the exercise of legislative power. 
I am aware that the authority of Mr. 
Locke is often quoted in support of the 
measure before the House; and I think his 
authority most material to my purpose, 
being, as he unquestionably was, the great 
advocate of toleration. No one will ques- 
tion at this time of day the character of 
that eminent philosopher, or doubt the 
tolerant spirit of his writings. Now, that 
philosopher distinctly recognised the ex- 
clusion of Roman Catholics from the be- 
nefit of the Toleration Act. I am far from 
saying that such principles should now be 
acted on; but this I do say, that—and it 
was with the object-of supporting the as- 
sertion I am about to make, that I advert 
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to those circumstances—this I do say, that 
they manifest, in the clearest manner pos- 
sible,’ that the acts of king William were 
fully and completely calculated for the ex- 
clusion of Roman Catholics—that that 
was the principle of his government, and 
one from which it never swerved. There 
cannot be a grosser misrepresentation than 
to puta different gloss upon the measures 
of that reign. The authorities to which I 
have referred put that beyond controversy, 
and confirm me more and more in the 
conviction, that the power of a Roman 
Catholic party in the legislature is of a 
very high order, and much to be feared 
and guarded against. No statesman that 
ever existed in this country had a juster 
impression on that subject than had king 
William; but, if it be contended, that he 
was not a good judge, we have one who 
must be acknowledged still more compe- 
tent—I mean king James 2nd. Now, to 
give the House some notion of that king’s 
opinions, I shali read a short extract from 
a newly-published book, rather than from 
any of the olc historians upon this subject. 
The period alluded to, in the passage 
which I am about to quote, was shortly be- 
fore the landing of king William in Eng- 
land, and the author wrote, on the 22d of 
September previous to that event, to the 
following effect :—‘‘ Yesterday-week his 
majesty was graciously pleased to afford 
us another instance of his care for the 
safety of the state, by publishing another 
declaration, stating, that as he proposed 
establishing an unusual liberty of con- 
science, so he was determined on pre- 
serving inviolable the Charch as by law 
established; and, in order to effect that 
object, that Roman Catholics were to re- 
main incapable of being elected members 
of the House of Commons; and that per- 
sons of that persuasion should engross no 
share of legislative power. Whereby, the 
fears and apprehensions are at an end 
which many persons entertained, lest the 
legislative authority should be enjoyed by 
the Papists, and by them turned against 
our Protestant establishments.” This, the 
hon. gentleman said, occurred in the last 
struggle made by king James, when he 
felt himself obliged to abandon the prin- 
ciples he had heretofore maintained, and 
showed the dangers at the time appre- 
hended by the people, from Roman Ca- 
tholics becoming members of parliament : 
It also proved that the king himself had 
manifested his own intention to abandon 
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his former principles upon this point. If 
he were not afraid of tiring the House, he 
would refer to another short extract from 
a contemporary writer, who, in those very 
eventful times, did not appear quite so 
well awake to the dangers that surrounded 
him, as some hon. members were to the 
apprehended perils that menaced us from 
Ireland in the present day. The writer in 
question said, ‘‘ His Majesty gives every 
day some mark or other of his gracious 
intention to preserve the established 
Church, and of his wishes to convince the 
bishops of it; in the first place, he ordered 
that several of them should be sent for 
to Court, and after a conference, they were 
all of them dismissed, very well satisfied.” 
How well satisfied the bishops were, the 
articles which they presented to \king 
James a few days after these gracious con- 
ferences sufficiently proved. What would 
be the conduct of the bishops of the pre- 
sent time with respect to this question,— 
what answer these right reverend persons 
would give, if consulted in these days on 
a proposition for the admission of the 
Roman Catholics to political power,—what 
would be their opinion when the present 
measure was set before them as a means to 
secure the safety and inviolability of our 
Protestant Church,—perhaps before long 
we should have an opportunity of seeing. 
In his opinion, our modern bishops would 
follow the glorious example of their great 
predecessors, in their endeavours to main- 
tain and support the Protestant constitu- 
tion as established in Church and State— 
they would neither surrender it to power, 
nor sacrifice it to expediency. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton said, he felt himself 
relieved from much of the difficulty which 
he had had to encounter in former discus- 
sions of this question, by finding that they 
were not called upon to go into any ar- 
guments with respect to the past, but it 
was admitted that they were now to con- 
sider what was necessary to be done at 
present. It seemed to be a favourite ar- 
gument with those who were now opposed 
to the Catholics, that they ought to be 
deprived of all political power, because it 
was impossible to prevent the Catholics 
and the Protestants from coming imme- 
diately into collision upon the subject of 
the rights of the Protestant Church. They 
seemed, indeed, to take it for granted, that 
the moment the Catholic was admitted to 
the enjoyment of those rights which the 





tardy justice of the Protestants bestowed 
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‘upon him—from that very moment, in- 
stead of endeavouring to prove his attach- 
ment to the constitution, by promoting the 
prosperity of the empire, he was to be 
found devoting the whole of his energies 
to the destruction of the rights and privi- 
leges of the Protestant Established Church. 
Such was the hon. member for Dorset- 
shire’s opinion. Would the hon. gentle- 
man take the opinion of the Roman Ca- 
tholics themselves upon the subject? If 
he would, it was in his power to point out 
‘something worthy of the hon. member's 
attention. The proposition made by him 
(Mr. W. Horton) with regard to securities 
went, as was well known, to the extent of 
depriving Roman Catholics of the power 
of interfering with, or legislating for, our 

‘Protestant Church; and what danger, it 
might be asked, was to be apprehended 
from the Roman Catholics, or how could 
they combine to injure that establishment, 
if they were prevented from voting upon 
any measure affecting its interests? He 
confessed he could not perceive any ob- 
jection to admitting Roman Catholics to 
seats in parliament, under such a provi- 
sion. There might be objections to the 
proposed security; but if it were once 
agreed to, and put into operation, he 
could conceive no difficulty or danger in 
the admission of Roman Catholics to the 
enjoyment of legislative privileges. What 
was the answer that had been given to the 
proposition by a noble relative of his (lord 
Kenmure), amember of the Catholic Asso- 
ciationin Ireland? Thenoble lord alluded to 
observed, that “ in prohibiting the Catholics 
from legislating upon the affairs of the Es- 
tablished Church, he would exact no sa- 
crifice, but on the contrary afford them a 
relief from a most disagreeable and irk- 
some duty. Were it possible, indeed, to 
suppose that the Catholics should be ad- 
mitted to Parliament unfettered by any 
restrictions or disqualifications, I should 
feel it my duty to act under the influence 
of such an opinion, and abstain from taking 
any part in the discussion, when the sub- 
ject of the privileges of the Established 
Church came under consideration.” Mr. 
Blount, the Secretary of the British Ca- 
tholic Association, after assenting to the 
restriction, went on to say, by way of ex- 
planation, that he conceived there existed 

no necessity for any such proviso; for if 
the inequality of the law by which Roman 

Catholics were at present excluded from 

political privileges were removed, the Pro- 
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testant Church would still continue safe, 
though some persons might think dif- 
ferently. 

He was aware that there were different 
classes of exclusionists. Some individuals 
considered religious exclusions—exclusion 
from political offices and privileges, on 
account of a particular religious belief— 
as the best and most advantageous feature 
in the British constitution; they wished 
the principle of exclusion to be the rule, 
not the exception; they looked at it as 
their breath of life, and their birthright; 
and they could not breathe the free air of 
heaven itself, with any degree of satisfac- 
tion, if it were not tainted with the poison 
of political degradation. With persons 
who felt thus, he knew not how to argue. 
It was they who said to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, “‘ We will not believe you upon 
your oaths.” If so—if these were really 
their feelings, and if they meant to act 
boldy, manfully, and he would add, con- 
sistently—they ought to renew the penal 
laws. That in which he considered the 
great wisdom of his right hon. friend's 
measure to consist—that which gave a 
peculiar character of utility and safety to 
the plan, and reconciled him to it above 
all others that had ever been proposed, was 
simply this—that it was a measure which 
did not touch the ecclesiastical concerns 
of the Roman Catholics. He must be 
allowed to inform the hon. member, that 
the Roman Catholic clergyman, whom 
the hon. member supposed to beso desirous 
of possessing himself of the property of 
the established church, knew perfectly 
well that he could not avail himself of 
those possessions, unless the character and 
constitution of the Roman Catholic church 
in Ireland were to be totally changed. 
The Catholic clergyman knew that we 
would never transfer the possessions of the 
established church to him under any cir- 
cumstances, without going to the Court 
of Rome and obtaining powers such as 
had been confided to other states that 
recognized a Catholic establishment. The 
Catholic clergyman knew that he was 
more independent as he stood at present, 
than he would be under such circum- 
stances. He did not wish for the emolu- 
ments of the Protestant church: on the 
contrary, he was aware that he would be 
peculiarly vulnerable upon that point— 
that of an establishment—and that if an 
attempt were made on the property of the 








church, it must be fruitless. 
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But, the hon. member said, the Irish Ro- 
man Catholics were desirous of exonerat- 
ing themselves from the payment of tithes. 
Did the people, he asked the hon. member, 
believe, if the property of the church 
were otherwise appropriated than at present 
— if it were diverted to some other object 
—that they would not have to pay the 
amount of what they now paid in tithe, 
in a different shape? The property of 
the church was on the same footing as 
state property. It was property held in 
trust for the benefit of the Protestant 
church. If a man purchased property 
encumbered by tithes, he purchased it at 
aless price than he could otherwise have 
done, exactly in proportion to the amount 
and value of the tithes payable upon it; 
and so of glebe and other. church lands. 
Again, the man who had to pay tithe, 
made a calculation of the amount, and 
paid by so much less to his landlord. It 
followed, that the rent of land, tithe-free 
or not tithe-free, must be measured ac- 
cording to the composition or proportion 
of tithe to which it was liable, or from 
which it was exempt. As long as the 


illusion existed, that the destruction or 
removal of church property would prevent 


the payment of tithe, or an equivalent to 
tithe in rent, the mistake might operate 
upon the minds of men to endeavour to re- 
move or destroy the right of the church to 
such property; but that was an illusion 
which, if it existed any where, could only 
exist in the mind of the hon. member for 
Dorsetshire. Besides, church property 
was a species of property recognized and 
defended by the law; and we could not 
take asingle sheaf of corn, or divert to other 
purposes five shillings of tithe-composition 
without repealing the articles of Union 
between England and Ireland. Did the 
hon. member suppose that the Roman 
Catholics who might obtain seats in 
parliament could, in one or in fifty ses- 
sions, effect that which would be practically 
repealing the Act of Union between the 
two countries? He alluded to an alteration 
in the appropriation of church property. 
Such a supposition had no foundation 
whatever in analogy, and could only be 
founded on an illusion that still appeared 
to possess the hon. member for Dorset- 
shire’s mind;—namely, that the Roman 
Catholics were governed by the same 
principles, and had the same objects in 
view now as at the time of the Revolution 


[“‘ hear,” from Mr, Bankes], The hon. 
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gentleman might cheer, but did he’ mean 
to say, that a prince of the House of Stuart 
now laid claim to the throne? Unless he 
kept himself most religiously incog., he 
did not know of the existence of any such 
person pretending to the crown of these 
realms. How, then, could it be said, that 
the objects of the Roman Catholics were 
the same nowas they were a hundred years 
ago? When hon. gentlemen said, as they 
did say, whatever obloquy they might sus- 
tain in that House from being in the 
minority of one hundred and sixty, they 
were satisfied that, when they returned 
home, they would have the approbation of 
the great majority of the people of England 
—when hon. members said this, they 
evidently founded their opinion on the 
total ignorance in which the people of 
England had been kept as to the real 
merits of the question [Cries of ‘‘ No, 
no,” and loud cheering]. He repeated, if 
the minority obtained the approbation of 
the people of England, they could only do 
so by means of the ignorance of the peo- 
ple of England on the subject. 

If hon. members were not prepared to 
believe Roman Catholics on their oaths, 
they should, if they were disposed to act 
consistently, come manfully forward, and 
say at once that the penal laws ought to be 
re-enacted. Cruel, dangerous: and op- 
pressive as might be the attempt, that was 
their only resource. In 1826, the Roman 
Catholic bishops put forth a declaration 
stating, that the principles, belief, and 
doctrines, of their church had been grossly 
misunderstood and misrepresented, and 
explicitly promulgating their real opinions 
and tenets upon particular points. They 
protested, that as Catholics they enter- 
tained no opinions which were not per- 
fectly consistent with the performance of 
their duties as British subjects. Now the 
objections to the removal of Catholic dis- 
qualifications which existed in the public 
mind in this country, evidently proceeded 
from the assumption, that the Roman 
Catholics did entertain opinions incon- 
sistent with their duties as British sub- 
jects; and not from any apprehension that 
Catholics might obtain admission to parlia- 
ment in sufficient numbers materially to 
influence the judgment and decision of the 
legislature. He would not argue with the 
hon. member the point, whether or not, 
in former times, the Roman Catholics 
held’ principles at variance with their 
duties as good subjects; he came to the 
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present period, and referred to the declara- 
tion of the Catholic bishops in 1826. 
Being charged with holding opinions, and 


professing tenets, inconsistent with their | 


duties as British subjects, they took the 
opportunity of stating the nature of the 
doctrine which they do profess, and they 
thus expressed themselves upon the sub- 
ject of the obligation due to an oath— 

“Catholics are charged with holding, 
that they are not bound by any oath, and 
that the Pope can dispense them from all 
the oaths they may have taken. 
not sufficiently express our astonishment 
at such a charge. 
obligation of an oath is most sacred; for 
by an oath man calls the Almighty 
Searcher of hearts to witness the sincerity 
of his conviction of the truth of what he 
asserts, and his fidelity in performing the 
engagements he makes. Hence, whoso- 
ever swears falsely, or violates the lawful 
engagement he has confirmed by an oath, 
not only offends against truth, or justice, 
but against religion. He is guilty of 
the enormous crime of perjury. No power 
in any Pope, or council, or in any in- 
dividual, or body of men, invested with 
authority in the Catholic Church, can 
make it lawful for a Catholic to confirm 
any falsehood by an oath; or dispense 
with any oath, by which a Catholic has 
confirmed his duty of allegiance to his 
sovereign, or any obligation of duty or 
justice to a third person. He who takes 
an oath is bound to observe it, in the 
obvious meaning of the words, or in the 
known meaning of the person to whom it 
is sworn.” 

This was the declaration of the heads 
of the Catholic church; and he would 
now take leave to ask, what was it except 
an oath which kept the Catholics from the 


enjoyment of all the privileges of the | 


Protestants, and bronght them as suppli- 


cants to that House? Could any man | 
deny that it was nothing but their sense of | 
the obligation imposed by an oath 2? | 


Well, indeed, might the Catholics say, 
in the beautiful language of the noble 
Poet— 


** Were my bosom as false as thou deem’st it to 


ey 
I need not have wandered from far Galilee ; 
It was but abjuring my creed to eflace 
The curse which, thou say’st, is the crime of my 
race,”’ 


The attention to the sacred obligation of 
an oath was the crime of the Catholic; 
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| and yet, because he acknowledged its force, 
' he was to be taunted, with the imputation 
| of being utterly unworthy of confidence. 
They had been told, on the evening 
| before, by the hon. member for Newark 
| (Mr. Sadler) that the settlement of this 
| question was perfectly useless and un- 
necessary, because it did not touch, and 
| could not cure, the real evils of Ireland. 
| He had never said, nor had he heard it 
' stated, that the concession of the Catholic 
claims would cure all the evils of lreland; 
but this he was prepared to assert—that 
' we must apply the moral remedy before 
we attempted to cope with the physical 
| evils that afflicted that country. One 
| good effect of the adjustment of the Ca- 
tholic question would be, that it might be 
expected to calm men’s minds, by the 
removal of a galling and unnecessary dis- 
tinction, and leave their faculties free to 
exert themselves in useful channels, and 
for the accomplishment of aseful pur- 
poses. Was it nothing that men should 
be debarred from a fair participation in all 
the laudable honours and advantages of 
civil life? Was it to be expected that, 
under such circumstances, the Catholic 
would rest content and satisfied, while ex- 
cluded from enjoying the privileges of a 
state to the support of which he con- 
tributed? Every hon. member could well 
believe that it was not; and we had the 
best evidence to show that the mind of 
the Catholic was strongly roused and 
excited, to attain what might be considered 
a fair and praiseworthy object. But that 
object once attained, was it to be supposed 
that the Catholic would dash on in his 
career, and in order to gain visionary ad- 
vantages, deprive himself of the power of 
enjoying substantial privileges? Was not 
such a supposition at once refuted, not 
only by the dictates of reason and com- 
/mon sense, but by the history of every 
country on the face of the globe, with re- 
spect to the circumstances of which and 
those of our own any analogy could be 
| instituted? Were hon. gentlemen aware 
| of the state in which Roman Catholics 
| were placed in two other kingdoms, and 
| did they know the effects that had resulted 
| from the existing condition of things in 
| those countries. 
| We were told last nicht, that we ought 
_ not to go into the circumstances of other 
states, or institute any analogy between 
countries which had constitutions of 4 
i dissimilar kind. On this principle, we 
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must not take a lesson from places that 
had not precisely the same sort of institu- 
tions as we had : we could only copy from 
free States. Withrespect to that doctrine, 
he thought an American might be justified 
inconsidering the constitution of hiscountry 
as a free one, because it was founded 
on opposition to foreign interference, and 
extended equal privileges to its citizens ; 
yet, had not the American got the princi- 
ple of slavery recognised and admitted in 
his code? Was it impossible to find a 
code of freedom in which no blot of slavery 


existed ? This was the blot that at present | 


defaced our own free constitution. We 
boasted of our freedom, yet we excluded 
six millions of our fellow-subjects from 
a participation in the full and perfect en- 
joyment of it. The principle of exclusion 
might have been originally adopted in 
defence of our liberties, but now that 
times were changed, and a necessity no 
longer existed for restrictions, we should 
abandon that narrow principle, and carry 
into effect, in the broadest and amplest 
manner, the true principles of a free 
constitution. Now that no possible danger 
could result from their abandonment, we 
should remove those disabilities and dis- 
qualifications which had pressed upon and 
weighed down the energies of the State 
like an incubus— which had obstructed 
our foreign policy, hampered our councils 
at home, and depressed the national 
prosperity. Let gentlemen only look at 
the truth of this picture—let them only 
reflect on the advantages that would thus 
be obtained—and contrast them with the 
imaginary apprehensions of the hon. 
member for Dorsetshire, who appeared to 
think, that the admission of a few Roman 
Catholics into parliament would overwhelm 
all—the constitution and the country— 
in one common and indiscriminate ruin. 
We were told, that this measure ought 
not to be adopted, because it was not 
attended by securities. Now, of this he 
felt convinced, that what had generally 
been denominated securities, were not 
often brought forward by those who 
advocated the measure through any very 
sincere or deep-rooted conviction of their 
utility, but as being calculated to allay 
apprehensions and satisfy prejudices where 
they were honestly entertained. He re- 
peated his conviction that the securities 
usually brought forward and connected 
with projects for Catholic relief, were 
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than as solid safeguards to the constitution, 
which stood in need of no such aid. He 
himself had proposed a plan with a view 
to effect this object. At the same time 
that he did not insist upon securities, 
because he considered them unnecessary ; 
yet, if he were asked, as a friend to 
Catholic emancipation without securities 
or restrictions, whether he would concede 
the point of securities, he would be ready 
to do so, on the principle of satisfying the 
minds of persons who might be opposed to 
the measure in an unqualified shape. 
In order to obtain their assent and sup- 
port to concession, and on the principle 
of general conciliation, he again said, he 
would consent to the introduction of 
securities. But, what he most valued in 
the measure proposed by his right hon. 
friend was this, that it was free from all 
securities. Under the circumstances of 
the case, he did not think securities, such 
as those that had usually been pro- 
posed, likely to promote conciliation; 
and if not conciliation, then certainly no 
other useful object. If he thought the 
contrary, he would feel disposed to desire 
and support securities. He thought it 
wise in his right hon. friend to introduce 





intended to satisfy the public mind rather | 


| a measure free from all such incumbrances. 
If securities could be devised of a nature 
| calculated to conciliate the opponents of 
| the measure, or necessary to the support 
of the constitution, he would advocate 
i them; but if, as he believed, their intro- 
| duction would not lead to either of these 
| results, then he preferred having them 
‘omitted, lest they should furnish the 
means to those who had the will to pick 
‘holes in the measure [hear]. He made 
| this candid admission on the subject of 
| securities; although no man had taken 
| more pains than he had to devise such as 
,the Roman Catholics could make no 
objection to. In that object he had 
succeeded. No Roman Catholic made a 
‘reclamation against his plan; and three 
Protestant bishops, whom he named in 
order to honour, expressed to him an 
humble individual not connected with 
government in any capacity whatever at 
the time, and at a period too when there 
appeared no chance of the Catholic 
question being settled, that they would be 
ready to vote for it, if accompanied by the 
securities proposed by him, which these 
right reverend prelates considered well 
calculated to protect the Protestant 
Church, If he thought the liberality of 
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these individuals likely to be generally 
imitated and considerably extended, upon 
these grounds, among the occupants of a 
pious and learned bench in another place, 
he of course could have no objection to 
the introduction of such a plan of securities. 
But, on the whole, taking all the circum- 
stances into consideration, he rejoiced to 
see that the measure brought forward by 
his right hon. friend, was altogether unat- 
tended by securities ; which, except in so 
far as they. might be calculated to con- 
ciliate, must be productive of injury. 

He trusted, he might be allowed to say 
a few words upon a part of the subject 
which he had not heard any of the op- 
ponents of the present bill advert to—he 
alluded to the argument arising out of the 
state of Ireland, which had been intro- 
duced in his right hon. friend’s speech. 
No argument had been offered in opposi- 
tion to his right hon. friend’s position— 
that the state of Ireland as it now existed, 
under the civil disabilities affecting the 
Catholics, could not continue. It was 
evident, therefore, that we must either 
advance or retrograde—there was only the 
choice between these two courses. Now, 
putting aside the justice of the case as 
regarded concession, let us look at the 
question as one of expediency and neces- 
sity. No government, he was prepared to 
say, could be carried on upon a system 
of deliberate and decided opposition to the 
claims of the Roman Catholics. Good 
God ! could any body, with the experience 
of what had passed in Ireland within no 
long period before his eyes, declare that it 
was possible for a government to be carried 
on much longer upon such principles ? 
The reason and common-sense of the 
country must be satisfied, that if the 
safety of the constitution and Protestant 
establishment could be rendered consistent 
with the admission of the Roman Catholics 
to a fair share of civil privileges, it was a 
violation of every analogy connected with 
the principles on which free states should 
be conducted, to persist in maintaining 
needless and irritating disqualifications. 
The good sense of the country must also 
see, that Protestant interests would be 
better secured by allaying discontent and 
rendering all classes of our fellow-subjects 


‘satisfied with their condition, than by 


means of a military government. We 
were told, that it was necessary to keep 
five-sixths of the Infantry of the country 
in activity in Jreland—that we were obliged 
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to do this, in consequence of the state of 
that part of the empire. Until honourable 
members who were opposed to concession 
could answer this plain fact, that part of 
the case in favour of Roman Catholic 
relief remained invulnerable. 

An hon. gentleman who spoke last 
night appeared to be of opinion, that the 
proper meed of merit and applause would 
not be given by the public voice to all 
those who had been concerned in the 
advancement of this great measure. He 
differed from the hon. member upon this 
point, and thought posterity would divide 
the applause with scrupulous accuracy, as 
regarded the respective merits of the 
living as well as the dead. He had no 
apprehension that any man who had had 
a share in advocating and promoting this 
question would fail to receive from 
posterity a fair meed of approbation. 
For himself, if he were only permitted 
to move along among the last and 
humblest followers of that illustrious 
train, as one who had plodded his weary 
way for many years towards that temple 
of concord in which this great sacrifice of 
ancient prejudice to the spirit of liberty 
and the true principles of the constitution 
was about to be consummated, he should 
be amply compensated for all the annoy- 
ance and vexation he had endured while 
pursuing his present course. 

Sir Henry Parnell denied the assertion 
of the hon. member for Dorsetshire, that 
the Catholics would, in the event of the 
passing of this bill, be enabled to send 
fifty members to the House of Commons. 
He believed that if all the counties in 
which Catholic voters predominated were 
to succeed in sending Catholics as their 
members, they would not amount to any 
thing like that number. It had been 
argued by the hon. member, that the 
concession of the Catholic claims was not 
necessarily connected with admission to 
seats in parliament; and, therefore, that 
it might be avoided. But he would refer 
the hon. gentleman to the benefit that 
had been derived by the Catholics from 
the concessions already made to them, to 
shew that admission to parliament was 
essential to secure any advantage from 
them. Why was it that, since 1793, so 
little advantage had resulted to the Ca- 
tholic population of Ireland from the 
concessions then made to them, though 
they were rendered eligible to such a large 








range of offices? It was owing, he would 
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say, to the want of connection with their 
admissibility to parliament, which ren- 
dered those other concessions nearly use- 
less to them. It was true that those 
concessions had never been received with 
that degree of gratitude which some had 
thought the occasion demanded ; but the 
reason was, because they were of no real 
advantage to the Catholics, in conse- 
quence of very few offices having been 
given to them. Neither did he agree 
with the hon. member with regard to the 
danger apprehended from the possession 
of seats in parliament by the Catholics. 
The hon. gentleman had quoted several 
speeches, to show how this danger would 
work. Now, he would request the House 
to attend to an authority as to this point, 
which he conceived would be of some 
weight with the House, and indeed with 
the hon: gentleman himself, namely, the 
authority of Mr. Burke. That great man 
had stated it as his opinion, that “after 
the capacity of the army and the navy, 
and the capacity of voting at elections 
had been given, to refuse the capacity of 
sitting in parliament, is a dispute de land 
caprind.” And he added afterwards, 
“if I were to form a judgment on this 
subject from experience, and also from 
theory, I should doubt greatly whether 
the capacity for, and the possession of, 
seats in parliament, do really convey much 
political power. I sat for twenty-nine 
years in parliament, and I do think the 
power of a member is rather in opposing 
than in supporting the measures of go- 
vernment; and I do think that a clerk 
in office frequently possesses far more 
influence than nine-tenths of the members 
of the House of Commons. ‘The ex- 
clusion of the Catholics is only a mark of 
jealousy and suspicion, and will not pro- 
vide any sort of security.” This was the 
deliberate opinion of the highest possible 
authority to which any matter of a con- 
stitutional nature could be referred, and 
would be, he had no doubt, of great 
weight with that House and the country, 
In respect to the arguments of those who 
were trying to impress on the minds of 
the people, that the admission of Catho- 
lics to parliament would expose the con- 
stitution to dangers which would certainly 
lead to its destruction.—He wished to 
make some observations on what had been 
repeatedly said by hon. gentlemen on the 
other side of the question, as to the 


future probable conduct of the Catholic 
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clergy of Ireland. Every hon. gentleman 
opposed to this bill ventured to declare a 
speculative opinion, that as soon ‘as it 
was passed, the power of the Catholic 
clergy would be directed to the aggran- 
disement of the Catholic religion, and 
the raising of it to ascendancy on the 
ruins of the Protestant church. It had 
also been stated, that the influence which 
the Catholic clergy exercised over the 
people, through the Association, was still 
exercised as effectually as heretofore, to 
forward purposes inconsistent with the 
peace and tranquillity of the country. He 
did think, he owned, that these opinions, 
coming from such quarters as they did, 
were but of little value indeed; because 
the House must be aware, that it would 
require a great deal of local knowledge 
and a long acquaintance with the people 
of Ireland to enable any person to form 
an opinion respecting the persons filling 
the clerical offices of the Catholic church 
of Ireland, and especially to come to an 
accurate judgment as to the motives that 
govern that body of persons whose general 
conduct had been so praiseworthy. He 
would take on himself to say, that if any 
hon. gentleman would take the pains to 
do so, he would be satisfied; and as a 
representative of part of the people of 
Ireland, he would also take on himseir to 
say, that he would place every confidence 
in the Catholic clergy as to their future 
conduct, especially as it relates to the due 
observation of the laws, the preservation 
of the tranquillity of the country, and 
the proper government of the persons under 
their charge, in a way that would give 
the greatest possible satisfaction to every 
body. Undoubtedly, this measure of 
emancipation would take from the Catho- 
lic clergy one of the main supports of 
their power, and diminish their influence 
over the people of Ireland. He would go 
further and state, that, in consequence of 
the communications he had had with a 
great many of the Catholic clergy, he 
believed they would find great difficulty 
to maintain the Catholic religion to the 
extent it now existed in that country, 
after this bill was passed. He felt con- 
fident that the competition between the 
ministers of the two religions, under the 
circumstances of equal, full, and perfect 
toleration in which they would now em- 
bark‘in the discussion, would be entirely 
favourable to the growth and spread of 
Protestant principles [hear, hear].—The 
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Catholic clergy would find themselves in 
a new situation, when they had to contend 
before a people not inflamed by long- 
endured grievances, that theirs was a re- 
ligion of reason and the gospel, and that 
it was every way superior to the Protes- 
tant doctrines. So far from being likely to 
enter upon so difficult a task as that of 
attempting to subvert the Protestant re- 
ligion, they would rather confine them- 
selyes to preserve their own religion in its 
present state. With regard to the in- 
fluence of the Catholic clergy over the 
people, he belicvyed it was greatly exag- 
proves. He could say, from his own 
nowledge, that during the first and 
second year after the establishment of the 
Catholic Association, the Catholic clergy 
abstained from becoming patties to ‘its 
proceedings. They disclaimed any dis- 
position to embark in political affairs, and 
they adhered to that resolution until the 
state of the country reached such a crisis 
that the Association succeeded in making 
the Irish people believe that any body 
who did not take a part with them was 
an enemy to Catholic interests and to the 
Catholic religion. It then became a 
question, whether the clergy should fol- 
low the stream of public opinion, or take 
an opposite course, and run the risk of 
losing all their influence over the people. 
In support of his statement he could refer 
to a speech made very recently, and since 
the measures of relief had been opened to 
parliament, and which would also shew 
a little proof of the influence of the Ca- 
tholic clergy being turned to very good 
account. He alluded to the speech of 
Dr. Kelly, coadjutor to the titular arch- 
bishop of Armagh, who, at a meeting of 
the Catholic clergy at Newry, on the 18th 
of February last, had remarked that 
“the bishops of the Catholic church had 
lately taken a considerable share in poli- 
tical affairs, a great deal more perhaps 
than was consistent with the condition of 
retirement in which they had hitherto 
lived. The cause of this interference with 
their duties as ministers of the Catholic 
religion had, however, altogether ceased, 
in consequence of a communication made 
by his majesty at the beginning of the 
present session of parliament.” The 
Catholic bishop went on to say—‘“‘ That 
being the case, it was, for the future, his 
determination, so far from continuing to 
take part in political affairs, wholly to 
withdraw from them, and at the same 
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time to assure the public that this was 
the course most suitable to the occupation 
he filled.” —He (sir H. Parnell) was aware 
that a Catholic priest who. had taken a 
very active part in the business of the 
Association, had refused to allow a meet- 
ing to be held in his chapel, for taking 
the franchise bill into consideration. The 
influence of the clergy had “formerly, in 
many instances, been exercised against 
the government; but he trusted it would 
now receive a new direction, and be 
brought into action to support the laws, 
and establish the tranquillity of the land. 
He thought also, that the greatest possible 
change for the better would result to the 
people at large; for it was the vice of the 
particular system of government until 
lately pursued in Ireland, that it generated 
a feeling of hostility among the people 
to the administration of the law [{hear, 
hear], and this to such a degree, that it 
was almost impossible to obtain evidence 
against the criminals when offences were 
committed, and it was commonly known 
that no person was willing to give in- 
formation for their detection; and that 
even when detected, and put into gaol, 
there was great difficulty in convicting 
them, and there was in every stage of their 
administration great difficulty in carrying 
the laws into effect. He trusted that 
when this bill was passed, the feelings 
that had hitherto prevailed among the 
Catholics would cease, as they were evi- 
dently injurious to the vital interests of 
society, and that the law would have full 
effect, without any of those disturbances 
which had rendered the state of that 
country such as it had been unhappily 
for too many years. The principal effect 
on which he placed his hope of security 
would be the result that would ensue from 
the improvement of the condition of the 
people.—Security of property would be 
established; the capital now in Ireland 
would be more actively employed; English 
capital would be sent over, and produce 
an accumulation of profits, which would 
increase the wealth of the country, and 
give general employment to the people. 
In this way, he looked to the future im- 
provement of their condition; for when 
with the wages of industry they could 
earn a better subsistence, better habits 
would spread among them, and the pro- 
gress of civilization would be extended 
nearer to the degree in which it existed 
among the labouring classes in this coun- 
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try. From this improvement of the Irish | a civil war, to which their efforts were 


people, great advantage would also follow 
to the interests of the working classes of 
England. For at present the Irish la- 
bourers, not being able to earn even a 
scanty subsistence at home, were neces- 
sitated to come over to this country in 
great numbers, and by their competition 
the rate of labour was greatly reduced. 
This would be put an end to as soon as 
the Irish people could maintain them- 
selves in their own country. He would 
not trouble the House at any greater 
length, but he had felt it his duty to make 
these observations—particularly those with 
regard to the Catholic clergy, because he 
could not sit silent and hear with satis- 
faction their character and conduct cen- 
sured, knowing, as he did, that their time 
and efforts had been employed in every 
possible way to promote and preserve the 
tranquillity of their country. 

Lord Tullamore apologised for presum- 
ing to address the House, but he felt so 
strongly on this question that he must 
throw himself on their indulgence. He 
had risen in the discharge of a painful 
duty, which the necessity of the case had 
imposed upon him. He was sensible that 
no support of his could do justice to that 
cause of which he was a humble and 
zealous, but inefficient advocate. But 
still he should think himself unworthy 
of a seat in that House, if he gave a silent 
vote on a question of that immense im- 
portance, and did not raise his warning 
voice when he considered the country 
and the constitution to be both in danger. 
It was his wish to follow the advite 
given in his majesty’s gracious Speech 
from the Throne, and he should therefore 
enter into the discussion ‘‘ with temper- 
ance and moderation,” because, holding 
the opinions he did of the measures of 
his majesty’s government, he was desirous, 
in justice to himself and to those who 
did him the honour to think with him, 
to show how undeserved werethose epithets 
which had been used so freely with regard 
to their conduct in opposing those mea- 
sures. He referred to the terms ‘“ base, 
infamous, and factious,” which had been 
applied to them; and they had been also 
described as “ bigots,” and as men ‘¢ who 
had not the common feelings of Christians, 
but who would gloat theireyes with delight 
in seeing the blood of their Roman Catho- 
lic fellow-subjects shed, and who would 
look with complacency at the prospect of 








directed.” 

“ Falsus honor juvat, et mendax infamia terret, 

Quem, nisi mendosum et mendacem ?” 
If those (continued the noble lord) who 
spread such falsifying calumnies, think to 
intimidate or deter us from pursuing the 
duty forced upon us by those measures, 
they will find themselves mistaken. It is 
not my intention to compare the doctrines of 
the church of Rome with the purer religion 
of the Reformed Establishment. I have 
no wish to say any thing to offend the 
feelings of those who profess the Roman | 
Catholic religion; for I have lived on terms 
of the greatest intimacy and friendship 
with many followers of that church, and 
believe they are very sincere in their reli- 
gious sentiments. I have known many 
priests of that church, too, and I must 
say, that they are men of the most charit- 
able, benevolent, and devout character, 
But, though I have the greatest respect 
for them personally, it is another question, 
whether I shall intrust them with the 
direction of political power. We were 
told at the beginning of the session, that 
we should place perfect and unlimited 
confidence in his majesty’s government ; 
and that we might be certain that their 
measures would not be brought forward 
without adequate securities. But now we 
find, after all, that they are brought for- 
ward without any securities at all; and 
still we are told to put our confidence in 
their superior judgment. IfI feel myself 
compelled to oppose his majesty’s govern- 
ment, I do so with great regret; and if I 
should express myself strongly, it will be 
because I feel bitterly, at the remembrance 
of the deceptive practices followed by his 
majesty’s ministers, and especially by the 
right hon. Secretary of State, which has 
caused a general expression of the feelings 
of the country when they came forward 
with these measures. The right hon. 
gentleman made a triumphant. progress 
through the northern parts of the country, 
and heard speeches delivered in support of 
Protestant principles, and gave no hint as 
to his intentions. I must l6ok to a Roman 
Catholic poet for a passage which, like a 
text of Scripture, may serve as a, motto to 
the mode of his progress— 


“Drunk at a Borough}; civil at a Bal), 
Friendly at Lancashire, faithless at WhitehalJ.”’ 


| If the right hon. gentleman had come to 


this House, and said, that his opinions had 
been changed, from the’ knowledge of the 
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affairs of the country which he had gained 
officially or otherwise, and therefore, that 
he had found it necessary to adopt opinions 
different from those he before held, that 
would have been a fair and intelligible 
course. But I own, that my confidence 
in the right hon. gentleman was much 
shaken by the course which he adopted ; 
for he tells us, that his opinions remain 
unchanged, and that he now sees all the 
dangers attending concessions to the Ro- 
man Catholics which he ever saw, but 
that he now prefers present securities to pro- 
spective dangers. Now, what are these 
dangers ? We must refer to the right hon. 
gentleman’s speeches in this House. On 
the 12th of June last, the hon. baronet, 
one of the members for the city of West- 
minster, made a speech in this House, 
in consequence of something that had 
fallen from a distinguished personage in 
the other House, and from which the hon. 
baronet inferred an intention, on the part 
of his majesty’s government, to bring for- 
ward some bill for the relief of the Roman 
Catholics. The hon. baronet, under this 
impression, put a question to the right 
hon. gentleman, who replied, “ that as 
the hon, baronet had expressed a hope, 
that the present administration would take 
up this question in the next session, and 
introduce some measure for its settlement, 
lest any misconception should go abroad 
respecting his sentiments, he was anxious 
to speak upon this point for himself, and 
for himself alone. Under the constitu- 
tion of the present government, each indi- 
vidual member of it was at liberty to 
entertain and support his own opinions 
regarding this question. Conceiving, then, 
that it was only necessary for him to state 
his own individual opinion on the subject, 
he would refer the hon. baronet and the 
House to the declaration which he had 
repeatedly made respecting it, and, speak- 
ing then as an individual member of the 
government, he explained, as he was at 
liberty to do, his own sentiments on the 
question. To that declaration, and to 
those opinions, he still adhered, and he 
conceived that, in saying so, he had said 
enough to satisfy the House that his sen- 
timents upon the subject remained un- 
altered.”* 

_ Now, he would defy any one to draw 
any other inference from those speeches, 





* See Vol, xix. p. 1323, 
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than that of direct opposition, on the part 
of the right hon. Secretary, to the measure 
which he, of all persons in the world, had 
now brought forward. But, what had the 
tight hon. gentleman’s conduct been on 
former occasions? In 1825, he had ten- 
dered his resignation, in consequence of 
his determined opposition to the Catholic 
claims; but, in 1826, a new parliament 
was formed, and the right hon. Secretary 
did not then think there would be any 
inconsistency in remaining in office. [Here 
the noble lord’s voice became so low, that 
we heard him but very indistinctly in the 
gallery, but we understood him to say, 
that]—In May, 1827, after the new ad- 
ministration had been formed, and when 
the question was again agitated in the 
House, the right hon. Secretary expressed 
his opinion upon it in the following terms, 
at the same time answering a question as 
to the grounds upon which he had always 
opposed the measure :-—“ Sir, the nature 
of that opposition was such as to allow of 
no middle course. It was founded upon 
the belief, which I have always sincerely 
entertained, that the removal of those bar- 
riers which the law opposes to the attain- 
ment of political power by the Roman 
Catholics, was inconsistent with the main- 
tenance of the constitution, and with the 
welfare and safety of the church. Could 
I afterwards stand up in the face 
of the country, and allow it to be said, 
that [ had acquiesced in permitting 
the first minister of his majesty to carry 
into effect, without opposition, that which 
Thad always opposed when it was intro- 
duced by any other person?” After such 
protestations as these, he thought every 
person must feel astonishment at the line 
of conduct which the right hon. gentleman 
had pursued. Ireland, at the time of his 
apostacy, was tranquil. It was true, that 
large numbers of the people assembled, 
but they had uniformly behaved peaceably, 
and had never committed the slightest 
violence. It appeared to him, that thé 
change of conduct on the part of the 
right hon. gentleman would not be pro- 
ductive of any good to Ireland. The 
proposed measure would not have the 
effect of tranquillizing that unhappy coun- 
try. It had already given rise to the most 
violent speeches from those who had 
lately been at the head of the Association. 
In proof of the truth of this assertion, he 
would read an extract from a speech made 
by Mr, O’Connell, after the measure had 
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been brought before the House. It was 


in the following terms :— 

‘‘ The hon. gentleman said, that it would 
be base in them to return to Ireland and tell 
the people there, thatthey hadsilently sat by 
whilst their rights were wrested from them. 
They were pledged by past resolutions—by 
duty —-by consistency—by gratitude—by 
every human tie—bytheirloveof civil liberty 
—to defeat, by every constitutional means, 
this accompaniment of the bill. The As- 
sociation (said Mr. O’Connell) has been 
put down, but I pledge myself to stand in 
the place of the Association. I am ho- 
noured with a large share of the confidence 
of my countrymen, and through me they 


‘shall have redress for any violation of the 
law that may be committed to oppress or 
to insult them. I pledge myself, as I 


have done before, to offer every opposi- 
tion to their disfranchisement, even though 
the present bill should pass into a law. 
I will exert myself to seek retribution for 
their rights, should they now be taken 


from them. Should that disfranchisement 


unhappily be persevered in and carried, I 
shall consider the measure of our emanci- 
pation incomplete until that franchise be 
restored. It has been asked, who will 
take upon himself thé responsibility of 
resisting a bill accompanied with such 
a measure? Iamthatman. The honour- 
able and learned gentleman proceeded to 
argue that if there was no ve¢o in the pre- 


‘sent bill, it was because the Catholics had 


protested so strongly against it; it was 
-known that it would be better to pass no 
measure at all, than to pass a measure 
with the veto. If they were equally uni- 
ted and strong in their opposition to the 
disfranchisement of the forty-shilling free- 
holders they might equally succeed in 
preventing it from being incorporated in 
a measure for their relief.” 

By this it would appear, that the orators 
who had so long agitated Ireland, and ex- 
cited her worst feelings, would not be sa- 
tisfied with emancipation, upon the terms 
on which it was offeredthem. The conver- 
sion of the right hon. Secretary, therefore, 
would be but of little use. It had been 
urged as one ground upon which it would 
be advisable to grant emancipation, that 
in case of war this country would be en- 
dangered from the dissatisfied state of Ire- 
land. In reply to that he begged it to 
be remembered, that in time of war the 
commerce and trade of Ireland was in- 
creased a hundred fold; as it was from 
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that country that the greater portion of 
the provisions necessary for our forces was 
derived. He did not imagine, therefore, 
that a war would influence the people of 
Ireland to act in defiance of the laws of 
the realm. Ireland had always been the 
chosen spot of the Roman Catholic church; 
and it would appear, by a curious docu- 
ment which he held in his hand, that it 
had been predicted by a Catholic bishop, 
that when the faith of the church of Rome 
was overcome in [Ireland the motherchurch 
itself would cease to exist. This prophecy 
was contained in a letter from the bishop 
of Meath to the great O’Neill, and was in 
the following terms :— 

“ O’Neill, thou and thy father were all 
along faithful to the church of Rome. 
His holiness Paul, now Pope, and the 
council of the holy father, have lately 
found out a prophecy, there remaining, 
of one of St. Latesianus, an Irish bishop of 
Cashell, wherein he saith ‘ that the mother 
church of Rome falleth when in Ireland 
the Catholic faith is overcome!’ There- 
fore, for the glory of the mother church, 
the honour of St. Peter, and your own se- 
cureness, suppress heresy in his holiness’s 
enemies ; for when the Roman faith there 
perisheth, the see of Rome faileth also. 
Therefore the council of cardinals have 
thought fit to encourage your country of 
Treland as a sacred Island: being cer- 
tified while the mother church hath a son 
of worth as yourself, and of those that 
shall succour you and join therein, she 
will never fall, but have more or less a 
holding in Britain in spite of fate.” For 
his own part, he was convinced that the 
conduct of government would have a de- 
moralizing effect, and could not, by pos- 
sibility, be attended with any good result. 
He should conclude by citing the words 
of the great lord Burleigh, who had said, 
that “England could only be ruined by 
her own parliament.” 

Mr. Robert Grant alluded to the man- 
ner in which the noble lord had redeemed 
the assurance given to the House, that he 
would approach the question with temper 
and moderation [a laugh]; but it was, 
perhaps, impossible to expect that noble 
lord to be more circumspect than others 
who were wont, whenever they rose to ad- 
dress the House on the side espoused by 
the noble lord, to heap an accumulation of 
reproach and invective, of charges and ac- 
cusations, against every one who hap- 
pened to be opposed to them in sentiment. 
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He had listened last night with con- 
siderable interest to the speech of the hon. 
member for Newark, and which he con- 
sidered one of great ability. In estima- 
ting the quantity of opposition offered out 
of doors to concession, he could not but 
agree with the observation of the hon. 
member, that it was found more generally 
among those who were most distinguished 
for religious habits and the strictest mo- 
rality. He had endeavoured to make a 
calculation as to the probable feeling of 
the public, from the petitions presented to 
that House. Yet this, on maturer re- 
flection, he had thought, was not likely to 
afford a fair criterion ; for it must be clear, 
that the whole adult Catholic population 
of Ireland would, if polled on the occa- 
sion, be unanimous in entreating that the 
measures now contemplated might be pas- 
sed into a law; whilst of the Protestant 
community, though many petitions had 
been presented on both sides, a great 
number were still behind, and numerous 
individuals had not expressed their senti- 
ments upon the question. He thought 
that, in fairness, hon. members should 
not object to the measure before the House, 
until they were prepared to submit an- 
other—of course a better one—for their 
consideration. The admissions and ob- 
jections of hon. members, were, to say the 
least of them, somewhat strange. One 
hon. member would admit the Roman Ca- 
tholics to office generally, while another 
hon. member, the representative for Kent, 
would admit them to all the advantages of 
the constitution,” except seats in that 
House. He did not wish to prophesy— 
indeed there was no necessity, as the 
House he was sure, had had enough of 
vaticination already—but he would say, 
that if he could for a moment believe that 
the Roman Catholics would accept of 
emancipation on such ignominious condi- 
tions—that they would consent to such a 
compromise as admission to office, without 
the right of a voice in the legislature—he 
should be the first to abandon their cause, 
which he had ever advocated, and to de- 
clare them deserving of the reprobation of 
all true lovers of the constitution. But 
they would not, he was convinced, expose 
themselves to such ignominy; nor should 
a British parliament try them. What! 
would hon. members admit them to the 
patronage of office—admit them within the 
presence and influence of the Crown, the 
fountain of honours—and yet declare 
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them unfit to be the representatives of the 
people? The only specific objection he 
had heard against the right hon. Secre- 
tary’s bill was founded on such a political 
anomaly; for hon. members would con- 
sent, they said, to have a Protestant mo- 
narch with Catholic councillors and Ca- 
tholic placemen, so that the representation 
of that House was Protestant; whereas, 
his right hon. friend’s measure only did 
the same thing, with this difference—or, 
he should rather say, this great advan- 
tagze—that those Catholic councillors and 
holders of office under the Crown should 
appear in their places in parliament to 
explain publicly their official conduct. 
The hon. member for Newark argued 
the question on the supposition, that Ca- 
tholics should not be, under any circum- 
stances, admitted without limitation into 
that House. He would not discuss that 
point; the rather, as it had been fully 
commented upon before, particularly by 
the hon. member for Newcastle, and 
would only say, that he was confident that 
the number of Catholics whom the present 
measure would enable to become mem- 
bers of the legislature would not exceed 
the proportion of the wealth and re- 
spectability of the Catholics to the wealth 
and respectability of the Protestants. 
Notwithstanding the argument of hon. 
members, which only deserved a smile, he 
would contend, that the ratio of Catholic 
representatives could not exceed that of 
Protestant—their respective interests in 
the state being considered. Such a dis- 
proportion could not exist under the pre- 
sent system of representation ; water, un- 
obstructed in its course, would as soon 
rise above the level of the spring whence 
it flowed. He, therefore, could not, for a 
moment, entertain any apprehension on 
that score. He would go further, and 
freely and frankly declare, that with a view 
to the safety of the Protestant establish- 
ment of the country, he should not like 
to see the Catholic ratio of members of 
parliament smaller than the Protestant. 
On the contrary, he thought it highly de- — 
sirable, that a sort of competition should 
exist, so as to preserve a number of Ca- 
tholic members, in proportion to the Ca- 
tholic property and intelligence of the 
country, and a number of Protestant mem- 
bers, in proportion to the Protestant wealth 
and respectability. In the first place, 


such a due proportion of the Protestant 
and Catholic members of the legislature 
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would preserve pure that feeling of duty, 
which a sense of common interest and a 
fair representation in the state must give 
birth to. In the next place, it would 
equipoise any tendency which either might 
have to encroach upon the supposed in- 
terest of the other; and lastly, and above 
all, such a proportion of Catholic mem- 
bers would convince the people of Ireland 
and of this country, that the measure of 
relief was a bona fide efficacious one; not 
like those former measures which worked 
very well on paper, but were of no prac- 
tical benefit. 

As he had touched upon the state of 
Ireland, he might, perhaps, be allowed to 
refer to the remedy—the only specific 
charm—which the hon. member for New- 
ark had proposed for the admitted evils of 
that country. The hon. member said, the 
remedy lay in establishing the poor-laws in 
Ireland. Now, the present was not the 
fit time to discuss the expediency of such 
a measure ; so that he would only observe, 
that, admitting its expediency, the hon. 
member’s then proposing it as his specific 
remedy was an error of the same kind, as 
if a person on entering London in 1665, 
when the plague was raging, and who on 
seeing thousands dying in the very streets, 
forlorn, abandoned, without friend or re- 
lation to close their eyes, would ask, what 
was the cause of all this desolation? and 
was answered, that it was all occasioned by 
the absence of the friends and relations 
of the sufferers : so with the hon. member ; 
he was told of the state of Ireland, arising 
from along system of misrule, and he came 
forward with a proposition for establish- 
ing a legislative provision for the poor, as 
the only specific remedy for that state. 
The hon. member said—“ Send the Irish 
absentees back to their native residences, 
give the people employment, establish 
poor-laws, and you will improve the con- 
dition of Ireland.” This certainly, might 
be all very good at a_ proper time. 
But, at present the question was—how 
the discontent was to be allayed—how the 
plague was to be stayed in its progress. 
Do this by removing grievances that had 
long oppressed the people of Ireland, and 
then the hon. member might submit his 
other remedies and preventives. The 


hon, member had quoted the opinion of a 
right hon. relation of his, to the effect 
that, local oppression, and not the penal 
laws against the Catholics, was the source 
of the evils of Ireland. But the hon. 
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member had misinterpreted the applica-~ 
tion of that declaration. Had the hon. 
member consulted the context, as he had 
done that morning, he would have seen 
that his right hon. relation alleged local 
oppression to be one of the immediate 
effects of those penal laws, which, like a 
pestilent atmosphere, corrupted and blight- 
ed all. the energies and proceedings in that 
unhappy country. He would have seen 
that to those laws as to acommon plague, 
might be traced all the evils, which could 
not be attempted to be remedied until the 
great measure before the House had been 
put in force; and he would have seen 
that his right hon, relation had described 
those evils as being less local than civil, 
and all requiring the one great remedy of 
Catholic emancipation. An hon. baronet 
(sir R. Inglis) had talked of Ireland as if 
there were something in the soil—some 
fatality that prevented any change in that 
country but a change of evil. He had 
stated, that long before the Reformation— 
long before the distinction between Catho- 
lic and Protestant was known—that un- 
happy country was in a perpetual state of 
discord and disunion. But the hon. ba- 
ronet had not informed the House of the 
cause of this early discord—a cause that 
was still in force, and that would not fail 
to produce the same effects as long as it 
had existence, and that had been, in the 
days of queen Elizabeth described as accu- 
rately by sir John Davis, as they could be 
at the present moment. That able and 
impartial eye-witness stated, that the evils 
of Ireland were not consequent upon one 
part of the inhabitants being Catholic and 
the other Protestant, but because one 
party in that country excluded the other 
from an equal participation of the benefits 
of the laws. What sir John Davis stated 
to be the ‘cause of the evils of Ireland in 
his time, was in force still, and was the 
cause of the evils of the present day, 
“From the earliest times,” said that 
writer, ‘‘ of the English government of Ire- 
land, it seemed to be the rule of policy, 
that the native Irish should some way or 
other be not admitted to the privileges 
of the constitution equally with the Eng- 
lish residents : and in order to perpetuate 
the ascendancy of the latter, the governors 
of Ireland had determined to oppress the 
former as much as possible. Accordingly, 
it has been thesystem of rule in that coun- 
try for the last four hundred years, to at- 
tempt by all manner of means, to root out 
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the native Irish altogether.” That system 
has been acted on ever since the time of 
sir John Davis, in some form or other ; 
and with consequences which would last 
so long as the laws against the Catholics 
remained unrepealed. 

It had been stated, that there was no 
new ground of expediency for the present 
measure of his majesty’s government. 
With respect to that point, which had 
been urged in petitions, to which he had 
listened with the greatest attention, he 
would say, that there was a natural, an 
honourable pride, in admitting Roman 
Catholics to an equality of civil and poli- 
tical privileges with ourselves. There was 
another topic urged in those petitions, 
which had been so often discussed, that 
he could not then take up the time of the 
House by commenting at length upon it ; 
namely—the almost universal assertion in 
them, “ Do not give political power to the 
Roman Catholics, for it would only re- 
dound to the ruin of the Protestant esta- 
blishments.” Upon this he would merely 
say, that the necessary effect of the pre- 
sent measure would be, to remove all 
ground for entertaining any apprehension 
of the integrity of our Protestant institu- 
tions, in church and state, in Ireland no 
less than in thiscountry. Did hon. mem- 
bers recollect the safeguard of the peace 
of Ireland that the government had had 
in the Catholic Association? Did they 
think that an end should be put to the 
ignoble safety which that body had so long 
afforded? Was it necessary to maintain 
a large army in Ireland, in time of peace, 
to guard the Protestant establishment, 
against the attacks of Catholic powers? 
He should suppose not, and that no alarm 
need be entertained from the measure of 
government giving additional political 
power to the Catholics. And for this 
reason,— if danger was to be apprehended 
from giving them political power, that 
danger had for some time existed, for 
they had political power already. If 
the will to do injury to the Protestant 
establishments existed, the power to ex- 
ercise that will also existed; and all that 
the measure could effect in that point 
would be, to check and direct that power. 
As it would tend to diminish instead of in- 
crease the political power of the Catholics 
to do injury to the Protestant establish- 
ments, he would give it his most cordial 
support, and in so doing would act in ac- 
cordance with the prayer of the Protes- 
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tant petitions, ‘‘to diminish and not in- 
crease the political power of the Catho- 
lics.” That measure, he contended, was 
essential to the safety of the Protestant 
establishments,—which common sense 
would teach them had better be legislated 
for at the present moment, than in the 
midst of a future storm. Those, there. 
fore, who opposed concession to the Ca- 
tholics on the ground of its being danger- 
ous to the Protestant establishments, in 
his mind, pursued a very injudicious course; 
for the veriest advocates of these establish- 
ments now contended, that concession was 
necessary to their safety—nay, to their 
probable existence. 

If, then, the principle of the right hon. 
Home Secretary’s bill was right,—that is, 
that Ireland would be tranquillized by it, 
—the great problem that had for years 
puzzled the British legislature would be 
solved. That problem was to at. once 
tranquillize Ireland, and to preserve the 
Protestant establishment of that country; 
so that so far forth as Ireland was tran- 
quillized, so far was the safety of its Pro- 
testant institutions ensured. The malus 
animus apprehended by many zealous 
friends of the Protestant church in Ireland 
from the Catholics, against that church, 
would be destroyed by the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s measure. But supposing it would 
not—though he was himself convinced it 
would entirely—he would ask, whether 
that malus animus would not be more diffi- 
cult to contend with, under existing cir- 
cumstances, than if concession had been 
granted? Therefore, with a view to con- 
tend more successfully with that spirit of 
hostility to the Protestant establishments, 
was it not the better course to remove the 
pretext for that spirit, by admitting the 
Catholics to the benefits of the constitu- 
tion? History informed them how much 
the relative situation of the Protestants 
and Catholics had altered. There was 
once a period, when a broad and deep line 
might have been and was drawn—he would 
not say how justly or unjustly,—between 
the professors of the two religions. But 
that time had long since passed away. 
The time, however, he repeated, once ex- 
isted, when a broad and deep line of de- 
markation was drawn between the Catho- 
lic and the Protestant—a line that, from 
its very depth and darkness, tended to 
destroy the monstrous and unchristian 
divisionit created. That line was nothing 
less than a total prohibition of the Ro- 
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man Catholic form of worship ; “ but that 
line,” said the hon. member, “you were 
obliged to deviate from by granting reli- 
gious toleration to the Roman Catholics. 
You deviated still further from that line ; 
for in addition to a toleration of the Ca- 
tholic religion, you invested its professors 
with civil rights, with a civil franchise— 
the all-important elective franchise. And 
are you to stop here?” What, then, was 
next to be done; for so far those devia- 
tions were in the spirit of the constitution, 
and it was seen that the civil franchise 
was not only compatible with the tolera- 
tion of the Catholic religion, but with the 
integrity of the Protestant establishments. 
“Was the broad line of demarkation 
which you have already touched, in more 
than one point, to remain in its present 
state? You deviated from that line when 
you granted religious toleration to the 
Catholics ; and what were the mischievous 
effects? You deviated still further, when 
you invested that body with civil rights ; 
and what were the bad consequences? 
You bestowed the elective franchise; but 
upon whom?—the lower orders of the 
Roman Catholics; and will you refuse any 
boon to the Catholic gentry—to those of 
that communion who are wealthy and edu- 
cated ?” 

The hon. member for Newark had said 
last night, that the constitution required 
two qualifications for office—one of which 
was, that property, as opposed to num- 
bers, should be a condition for office. If 
so, he begged leave to ask that hon. mem- 
ber, whether the elective franchise that 
had been granted to the Catholics was not 
a violation of the constitution; for that 
franchise was not on the principle of pro- 
perty against numbers, but as events had 
shown, of numbers against property ? The 
effects of conferring that franchise, with- 
out doing more, had been clearly and for- 
cibly predicted by lord Plunkett,—had 
been urged over and over by Mr. Canning, 
—had been incontestibly proved at the 
Clare election. Things could not stop 
there: either less should have been done, 
or more must be granted. Notwithstand- 
ing the declaration of the hon. member 
for Newark, he would contend, that 
granting the Catholics all they had so 
long and so anxiously and so unremitting- 
ly sought for, and what every law of reli- 
gion and nature entitled them to, was in 
the spirit of—was in fact perfecting —the 
constitution. The majority of its adhe- 
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rents, he repeated, would, under the worst 
circumstances, uphold the Protestant es- 
tablished church of the country. Sup- 
posing the measure before the House 
should have an effect contrary to what its 
supporters confidently predicted, let the 
House look to the different situation in 
which the Catholics would stand in rela- 
tion to the Protestants, if they were ad- 
mitted to the benefits of the constitution, 
and if they were permanently excluded. 
In the latter case, as they now stood 
they presented no tangible point for the 
legislature to lay hold by; in the for- 
mer, they would be a distinct body. By 
exclusion, the Protestants were rendered 
a divided body, contending against a 
united body of Roman Catholics; by con- 
cession, they would be a compact body 
against a divided body of the latter; 
and no one sect or party would be op- 
posed to the other. Besides, the govern- 
ment and the legislature would not be 
liable to the imputation of having broken 
their promises in the case of the union 
of Ireland. They would no longer have 
the perfidy of that measure whispered 
in their ear—that the good faith of 
ministers had been pledged only to be: 
violated. But he need not argue fur- 
ther on the no-danger of further poli- 
tical power to the Catholics, for the 
sense of common interest alone justified 
the present measure of concession. 

The next point he would call the at- 
tention of the House to was one dwelt 
upon by some hon. members, and urged in 
some of the anti-Catholic petitions that 
had been presented during the session. 
The point was, that as the members of 
that House had taken an oath, or made a 
declaration, that the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion was idolatrous and damnable, they 
would be guilty of a legislative crime. if 
they admitted its professors to the politi- 
cal advantages of the constitution. This 
point had been urged in and out of doors ; 
among others by a clergyman who had 
published a pamphlet upon it. Now, he 
begged leave, in reply to that argument, 
which had been strongly made and circu- 
lated, once for all to protest against an 
opinion, that the admission of the Roman 
Catholics to civil power was a question 
between the comparative purity or excel- 
lence of the Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic religions. For himself, and those who 
had invariably advocated concession to 
the Catholics, he must disclaim such a 
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notion, so preposterous that he would not 
have noticed it had it not been so repeat- 
edly and zealously urged. With respect 
to the oath alluded to, he took it, and that 
not lightly, nor as a matter of form. He 
was prepared to show that it expressed his 
fixed and deliberate opinions. Still he 
must say, he never took the oath against 
transubstantiation without wounded feel-| 
ings, as he was sure was the case with 
other hon. members. 

Reference had been made by hon. mem- 
bers, and among others by the member for 
Newark, to precedents which he must say 
they had no right to refer to, unless they | 
were distinctly prepared to follow up the 
precedent in its totality. When such | 
references were made, it was but fair to | 
expect a consistency in those who made | 
them. If hon. members referred to pre- | 
cedents to justify them in refusing further | 
concession, they ought to be prepared to | 
go the whole length, and to cut off all con- | 
nexion whatever with those from whom | 
they were with-holding the entire benefits 
of the constitution. Hon. members were 
very scrupulous about endangering the | 
Protestant. establishment of the state, by 
granting the people of Ireland their civil 
rights ; but they were not equally scrupu- 
lous in extracting as much revenue as they 
possibly could from that country to sup- 
port those very Protestant establishments. 
They felt no scruples—they saw no dif- 
ficulties—in keeping up in, and drawing | 
from, that country, a large military estab- 
lishment to keep up those Protestant in- 
stitutions. Honourable members, when 
reminded of the three million of revenue 
annually drawn from Ireland, and of the 
three million of income derived from our 
commerce with that country, said “ it was 
all right: commerce was beneficial to all 
parties, and would improve the condition 
of the Irish.” When they were told of 
the thirty-one thousand soldiers that 
Ireland supplied to maintain the honour 
and power of the country, they replied, 
“‘That’sall well: the Irish are brave soldiers, | 
and, after all, are just astrue asourselves.” 
If, then, the Roman Catholics have con- | 
tributed by their labour, their commerce, 
their property, and their blood, to support 
and uphold the Protestant establishments 
of the country, it was too much that they 
should not only not put forth their unhal- | 
lowed hands to touch the ark of the con- 
stitution they had helped to preserve, but 
that parliament must moreover turn round | 
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wretched idolaters, unworthy of the be. 
nefits of the constitution. This, even, was 
not the only grievance of their most un- 
just treatment; for the very test by which 
they were prohibited from entering that 
House threw open its doors to individuals 


| of all other persuasions without discrimi- 


He repeated, to all but Catholics 
It there- 


nation. 
the test was no disqualification. 


| fore had been justly characterised by lord 


Plunkett, as a purely negative disqualifica- 
tion, and by no means a positive condition 
or qualification for a seat in the legislature, 
All that it ascertained was, whether the 


person taking it believed in _ particular 


tenets of the Catholic religion ; therefore, 
it might be taken by persons of every other 
denomination, or by persons of no teli- 
gion whatever. So that the individual 
held not those peculiar dogmas of the 
Catholic religion, he might be without 
any other religious opinions. The test 
admitted of all other systems of faith, or 
of no faith—of scoffers—of infidels. On 
this point he begged leave to allude to a 
declaration upon which the hon. member 
for Newark had insisted with much warmth. 
That hon. member, after stating that the 
constitution required a pecuniary qualifi- 
cation, said, that it also required a reli- 
gious qualification—that is, that all who 
partook of it should be Christians. But 
he put it to the hon. member how that re- 
ligious or christian qualification could be 


| insisted upon; for he contended most 


emphatically, that the oath required from 
the members of that House did not, could 
not, determine whether the individual who 
took it were or were not a christian—-only 
that he was nota Roman Catholic. When, 
then, the hon. member thought proper to 
insist that the constitution required, as a 
cardinal point, a religious qualification, he 
ought to have stated, if he was aware of 
the fact, that it had provided no test of 
such qualification, and only could ascer- 
tain whether the members of that House 
did or did not believe certain tenets of the 


; Catholic faith. 


England was united with Ireland by 
the indissoluble laws of nature, and all 
common sense and common reason de- 
clared, that, under such peculiar circum- 
stances, the people of the two countries 
should be united together in one body, 
combined for the maintenance of their 
common interests, and their mutual pro- 
tection, and amalgamated into one society 
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by the laws of man, as well as by the dis- 
pensations of Providence, under one com- 
mon constitution, whose benefits were 
intended, not for the exclusive possession 
of either, but for the enjoyment and ad- 
vantage of both. Such, as he understood 
it, was the genuine spirit of the British 
constitution. That the British constitution 
recognised as a permanent and vital prin- 
ciple, the principle of exclusion, he, with 
every respect for the hon. member for 
Newark, would beg leave utterly to deny. 
He had heard that hon. member endeavour 
to prove that the British constitution was | 
founded upon a system of exclusion, but, 
in his opinion, the hon. member had com- 
pletely failed in the attempt. The British 
constitution was not erected upon such a 
narrow basis. It recognised no such 
principle. Equal protection to all was the 
leading principle of that constitution. It 
was intended to extend its benefits to all, 
without distinction ; every subject in the 
realm was entitled to a participation in its 
privileges; and it contained within it no 
such principle as that of the permanent 
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exclusion of any portion of the people. Its | 
spirit went not to divide the population of | 
these countries into classes or castes, or to 
raise up a wall of separation between one | 
class of fellow-citizens and another; but, 
og the contrary, to place them all upon an | 
equal footing, by the communication of | 
equal rights and equal privileges. Such 

was the English constitution, as contra- | 
distinguished from that caricature of it, | 
which had been given to the House by the 
hon. member for Newark. That consti- 
tution admitted all to equal rights, under | 
equal circumstances; and there was no 
reason whatever for saying, that the ad- 
mission of the Catholics would be a vio- 
lation of the spirit or meaning of that con- 
stitution. When such was the case— 
when both from the ordinances of the di- 
vine law, and by the unanimous testimony 
of history, it was certain that those coun- 
tries must continue united—when the seal 
of nature was affixed to the bond of con- 
nexion between them—surely reason and 
common sense combined to induce them 
to enforce the spirit of that compact by 
human legislation, and to knit the people 
together in interest and affection. That 
was the language of common sense and 
reason, and the admonition came to them 
even from more sacred sources. The 
strong reasons which the necessity of the 
case afforded to justify the course which 
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had been adopted by the government were 
enforced by the highest authority to which 
man could appeal; and Divine Providence, 
in joining together those countries by na- 
tural and indissoluble ties, admonished 
them to live together as one and the same 
people, in the bonds of peace and mutual 
goodwill. 

When they had such high authority on 
their side—when the interests of charity, 
the conciliation of Ireland, and the secu- 
rity of the empire demanded their interpo- 
sition—it was impossible for his majesty’s 
government to have adopted any course 
different from that which they were now 
pursuing, and which was authorized and 
sanctioned at once by the obvious dispen- 
sation of Divine Providence, by the laws 
of nature, by the dictates of reason, and 
by the urgent appeal of wisdom and ne- 
cessity. The government had brought 
forward this important measure, to effect 
the great object of restoring peace and 
tranquillity to the country. Iwas a mea- 
sure which, therefore, deserved the aid of 
every man desirous to promote the interests 
of the empire at large, and it should have 
his humble but sincere and most cordial 
support. He supported it because he 
conceived that it would be followed by a 


| train of blessings to the country—he sup- 


ported it because he considered it a mea- 
sure of peace, tranquillity, and concilia- 
tion,—and he would answer the objections 
of its opponents by quoting to the House 
the beautiful sentiments contained in the 


‘conclusion of one of the speeches of the 
‘late Mr. Canning—“ Let us not stop short 


from any feelings of false pride ; nor incur 
the responsibility of having taught a peo- 
ple to seek for general peace at our hands, 
and of then forcing them to retire back 
upon themselves. Let us rather, in the 
language of both Liturgies, exclaim sursum 
corda! Let us raise our hearts to the 
Dispenser of all good; and, with that 
elevation of soul, let us proceed in that 
great work which we have begun, and 
which, sooner or later, will find its own 
way to the final consummation so devoutly 
to be wished by all good men” [criesof 
hear, hear]. 

Mr. Trant said, he felt some reluctance 
in offering himself to the notice of the 
House after the very eloquent speech which 
they had just heard ; but he was anxious to 
seize the opportunity to express his de- 
cided opposition to the measure which had 
been so strongly advocated by the hon. 
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member who had just sat down. That | 
hon. member appeared to him to have | 
proved a great deal too much. If he un-| 
derstood any thing of the argument of the | 


hon. gentleman, it went to this, that the | 
religion of the majority in Ireland should | 
be the established religion of that country. | 
That was the course of the hon. gentle- | 
man’s argument, and that would inevitably | 
be the consequence of pressing the present 

measure—a measure yielded to the clamour 

of the seven millions in Ireland, of whom 

the hon. member had spoken. The hon. ; 
and learned member had also endeavoured | 
to show them that there was danger in the 
condition of Ireland, and that therefore we 
ought to grant the Catholics relief. On | 
the other hand, they had been assured by 
the right hon. Secretary for the Home 
Department, that there was nothing to fear, 
not only not in Ireland or England, but in 
the relations of this country with foreign 
powers. Here, then, was the hon. gentle- 


man in direct opposition to the right hon. 
Secretary. ‘“‘ Who shall decide when doc- | 
tors disagree ?” How should a poor, hum- | 
ble, stupid man, like himself, venture to 
decide, under such circumstances? It had 


been said, that the principles of the Pro- 

testant constitution were against exclusion; 

but he should like to know what had been 

the principles of the constitution ever since 

the time of Charles the 2nd? Had they 

not been founded on the utter exclusion of 

the Roman Catholics from all share of po- 

litical power? He should take the liberty 

of referring to bishop Burnet for a proof of 
the correctness of his opinion. Bishop | 
Burnet was a councillor of king William’s, 
and he had been called in that House and 
elsewhere a liberal prince. [The hon. | 
member here read a passage from bishop 
Burnet, setting forth the aspiring nature 
of the Romish church, its clergy not being 
able to keep themselves quiet, even when 
masters, which had made king William dis- 
inclined to admit them to power.] History 
proved that the exclusion of the Papists ' 
was one of the principles of the constitu- 
tion of 1688; and yet he, and those who 
thought with him on the subject, were 
called dolts and bigots, because they as- 
serted the fact. The Roman Catholics 
themselves avowed their ambitious pro- 
jects. Over and over again, in their writ- : 
ings, and in their speeches, had they said 

that they would not be costent with | 
equality. Authorities of a contrary cha- 
racter had been quoted, but for one such 
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he could produce ten that confirmed him in 
his opinion. Let them, then, prevent the ac- 
cession of these ambitious men to power: 
let them endeavour to guard the blessings 
for which their forefathers fought, for which 
their forefathers bled. He should so act 
by God’s blessing to the latest moment of 
his life. He was old enough to remember 
that, in the year 1794, when greater danger 
existed in Ireland than there had since, or 
than there did now, Mr. Pitt, upon his own 
responsibility, had applied the remedies 
which the exigency of the case required, 
It was most painful to read the language 


‘used towards the Irish themselves by a 
_ noble marquis, whose duty it was to enforce 


those laws which were passed for the pur- 
pose of tranquillizing the country. Go- 
vernment .had allowed the evil to go on 
year after year without any attempt at re- 
sistance; and they then brought in an in- 
efficient bill, instead of effectually suppres- 
sing the evil at once. They had so far 


_neglected the government of the country, 


and had so suffered its laws to be abused 
and evaded with impunity, that the Protes- 
tants had been obliged to unite for the de- 
fence of their propertics, their lives, and 
their children. It was not the friends of 
the Protestants who had done this, but his 
majesty’s government; and in order to 
get them out of their scrape he would not 
surrender the constitution. The hon. 
member having then passed a high eulo- 
gium upon the speech of the hon. member 
for Newark, agreeing with him in the na- 
ture of the remedies proper for Ireland, 
said, that, if the present measure passed, 


| Ireland must become absolutely and entirely 


a Catholic country. He was convinced 
that, in addition to their other mischievous 


| consequences, all propositions calculated 
to tranquillize and benefit Ireland would 


be greatly retarded, if not entirely fru- 
strated, by the adoption of the measures 
now proposed. Nor was the apprehension 
of such a state of things confined to Ire- 
land. He would ask the right hon. Secre- 


_tary if, under the proposed bill, a jesuit 


might not be prime minister of England? 
Let the right hon. gentleman answer that; 
and if he answered it as he knew he must 
do, in the affirmative, let the House con- 
sider what might by possibility be the 
result. For himself, a great deal was 
passing in his mind upon the subject, of a 
very painful nature. Who could predict 


' what might occur, if there were at the same 


time a Jesuit prime minister, and a Ca- 
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tholic favourite of the female sex [a laugh] ? 
Hon. members might laugh if they pleased, 
but it would be no laughing matter if it 
came to pass. The right hon. gentleman 
had, early in the session, let drop the 
ominous words of “< if the hon. members did 
but know all that I know!” Now, he had 
anxiously listened ever since, in expecta- 
tion that some explanation of those mys- 
terious words would be given. The right 
hon. gentleman has said this, that, and the 
other, but nothing to the purpose. The 
hon. member for Inverness had particularly 
alluded to the obligations which this coun- 
try owed to Ireland. He did not mean to 
undervalue the obligations which the hon. 
member had mentioned, but there was one 
delicate and important point connected 
with that subject, on which he wished to 
say a few words. He alluded to the very 
great numbers of Irish soldiers that there 
were in our standing army. Most hon. 
members, at least it was the case with 
himself, who was not in his majesty’s go- 
vernment, were obliged for a great deal of 
their information to the publications which 
they found upon their breakfast tables. 
Now, he had learnt through those vehicles 
of information, that a Catholic priest had 
lately, in his chapel, after divine service, 
made an harangue to the soldiers that at- 
tended, which the officer who was with 
them thought objectionable, and therefore 
reported to his superior. Through the 
same source, too, he had learnt that nearly 
at the last meeting of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation several officers had entered the hall 
in their uniforms, and were loudly cheered. 
These circumstances made a deep impres- 
sion upon his mind. If so considerable a 
proportion of the standing army was com- 
posed of Roman Catholics, and they were 
told that they could not resist the present 
demands of the Irish Catholics, he, for one, 
was prepared to hear ulterior demands 
made; and had not such a confidence in 


the right hon. gentleman’s firmness, as | 


made him think he would resist those de- 
mands. Ever since he had had the honour 
of a seat in that House he had never 
missed a single night’s attendance; nor 
should he as long as he could raise his 
feeble voice in defence of the constitution. 
The hon. member concluded by saying, 
that the Catholics would never be satisfied 
with any thing short of absolute ascend- 
ancy, and a king of their own upon the 
throne. 

Mr, Horace Twiss rose and said :—TIf, 
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Sir, Ihave hitherto abstained from troubling 
the House with my reasons in favour of 
the present bill, it was not from any abate- 
ment in the zeal which I have always felt 
for the measure, but because I hoped that 
by waiting to ascertain what points might 
most require answer or explanation, I 
should fulfil most usefully, and with less 
fatigue to the House, the duty owing to 
this measure, which has been called a bold 
one, but which I will venture to designate 
as being at once the boldest, and the safest, 
that was ever propounded for the settle- 
ment of an empire. The strongest way in 
which I have lately heard the main argu- 
ment on the other side stated, is in the 
form of the question, whether, since the 
Catholic church is the avowed antagonist 
of our own, it will be prudent in us to share 
our political power with six or seven mil- 
lions of our adversaries? And that ques- 
tion is asked, as if we, the Protestants, 
being two-thirds of the whole Bristish em- 
pire, were straightway proceeding to invest 
the Catholics, who form the remaining 
third, with the immediate possession of 
some given proportion of the legislature, 
and of all the offices and honours of the 
state. That is a very ingenious, but is ita 
fair way of representing this matter to the 
people? Those who talk that language 
know very well, or if they do not, they have 
no business to talk on such subjects at all, 
that it is not the possession of office—that 
it is not the possession of Parliament, 
which this bill proposes to bestow, but only 
the capacity to hold office, and the capa- 
city to sit in parliament. The distinction 
is surely a broad one, between giving to 
any man an actual benefit, and giving him 
the mere leave to receive that benefit if he 
can get it; and that is just the distinction 
between the bill itself, and your version of 
it. Suppose you should be pleased to re- 
peal the law which requires a landed 
qualification for parliament—a_ qualifica- 
tion which ninety-nine in every hundred of 
our countrymen must of course be without, 
though none of them be actually disabled 
from acquiring it—you would then makea 
hundred persons eligible, for one who is 
eligible now; but would that extended 
eligibility take away the power of parlia- 
ment from the few who have it, and throw 
it into the hands of the innumerable mul- 
titude who have it not? It is only on the 
subject of Catholic eligibility, that any man 
will put on gravity enough to predicate 
such a consequence. Yet, only get rid of 
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this one fallacy about the possession of | the existing oaths, be Catholics; and then 


political power—ouly get rid of this one 
confusion between the grant of power and 


the grant of eligibility for power, and with | 


three-fourths of the people, I believe that 
the difficulty is cleared up. 

But, the councils of the king being 
once thrown open to the Catholics, how, 
it is asked, will you protect his majesty 
against their evil advice? Sir, the access 


i 


| 


| 


to what value do you reduce those ex- 
isting oaths, on which alone you rely at 
this hour for the exclusion of any Catholic 
at all? That some Catholics will find their 
way, not only into the House of Peers, 


| but still more into this House of parlia- 


of Popish servants to the king was pro- , 
vided against by the same statute of | 


Charles the 2nd, which excluded Papists 
from parliament, and which it is one of 
the objects of this bill to remodel. 


Now, | 


if this facility of approach to the king be | 


really attended with so much danger to. 
influence, which, on the present very 


the constitution, how. has it happened, 


that the wisdom of our Protestant legis- | 
lature, which has so long kept up the bar | 


erected by the statute against the ma- 


chinations of any Catholic in parliament, | 


should have expunged from the statute, 
as in the last reign it did expunge, the 


prohibition that kept away Catholic ser- | 


vants from the king? In the present state 


of your law, which you deem so satisfac- | 


tory and so secure, the Papist, whom in 


his open responsible character you reject 
and dread, is at liberty to frequent the | 
very closet of the king, in a private irre- , 


sponsible capacity [hear]. 

But, when the Catholics shall once be 
admissible to be peers, a king, if he be of 
a Popish way of thinking, may increase 
their number, till they amount to a majori- 
ty of the other House of parliament. I 
will not go so far in imitation of those 
whom I am opposing, as to draw, like the 
hon. member for Newark, distinction be- 
tween the moral and the legal title of the 
sovereign, or to inquire what became of 
the one king who pursued a Popish policy 
against the feeling of his Protestant sub- 
jects. There is no necessity for entering 
into these distinctions, because the hypo- 
thesis, that the king may be of a Popish 


way of thinking, is, on the principles of the | 
anti-Catholics themselves, an impossible | 


one. They hold, and very justly, that so 
long as the Coronation Oath subsists, 
which is and must remain the security for 


the Crown, the sovereign who takes that | 
test must be a Protestant and nothing | 


else ; and then they build an argument on 
the supposition, that such a sovereign 
may, nevertheless, be a Catholic. Why, 


Sir, if he may, then so may the peers | 


and the members of parliament who take 


ment, no man of course will deny; indeed, 
that is one of the direct objects of this 
bill. But if the opinions of those who are 
best acquainted with Irish affairs may be 
taken, the representatives, even from Ire- 
land, after the alteration in the franchise, 
will be very few—will be to be counted, 
not in tens, but in mere units: for, on the 
then improved order of electors, the Pro- 
testant landlord will probably have that 


humble class of voters, is exercised but by 
the Catholic priest. But, suppose that 


| a really considerable number of Catholics 


should find their way into both Houses of 
parliament, and into office likewise ;—let 
me ask, from what view of our history it 
is that the opponents of concession deduce 
the apprehension they are so eager to 
spread, of a divided allegiance and a col- 
lusion with Papal or other foreign influ- 
ence? The Roman Catholic parliaments 
and councillors who passed the statutes of 
premunire and provisors, which annihi- 


| lated the political, and almost the ecclesi- 


astical power of the Pope in these realms, 
were not Protestant, but Catholic states- 
men. Was their allegiance, then, divided 
between England and Rome? The Catho- 
lics who passed the Statute of Mortmain, 
by which the land was rescued from the 
reach of the Pontiff, did they give to 
Rome a share in their allegiance? The 
Catholic cantons of Switzerland; the 
Catholic provinces of the Netherlands; 
the Catholic subjects of Hanover; the 
Catholic inhabitants of Canada— were 
they, or any of them, ever suspected of 
any division in their allegiance? Really, 
in the teeth of all these facts—in the face 
of all this experience—to press upon us 
still the argument of a divided allegiance, 


_is not more a libel on the loyalty of our 


ancestors, and of our fellow-subjects, than 


it is a slur upon our own understandings. 


‘too receives her death-blow. 


An anxious attempt is kept up to iden- 
tify the exclusive tests with the exclusion 
itself—to persuade the people that, in the 
repeal of these exclusions, the constitution 
The hon. 
member for Newark is of opinion, that the 
analogies of the constitution require us to 
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exclude the Catholics—that as we have a 
pecuniary, so we ought to maintain a re- 
ligious, qualification. Sir, there is this 
difference—that the pecuniary qualifica- 
tion may be obtained by any man through 
his own honest industry; but the religious 
qualification can be obtained by the fol- 
lower of the excluded faith only through 
a crime against his Creator. Without 
that crime, to qualify is impossible. Every 
man in that situation is not only unquali- 
fied, but disqualified; and though the 
principle of the constitution may consist- 
ently recognize the pecuniary requisition, 
which is only a qualification, it will not 
therefore sanction the religious requisi- 
tion, which amounts to a disqualification. 
The constitution, says the hon. member, 
demands a moral as well as a pecuniary 
qualification—that he whom it admits be 
a Christian. It does no such thing— 
there is its defect. He may be a Pagan, 
ora Deist, or an Atheist—any thing, so 
he be not a Catholic. The constitution 
has not said, that Christianity shall be 
indispensable for admission into parlia- 
ment; but if it had said so, does the hon. 
gentleman mean to state, that Catholicism 
is not Christianity? If it be not, then for 
the first thirteen centuries after Christ, 
Christianity had no existence in Christen- 
dom. I trust that the debates in this 
House are beginning to undeceive the 
people; to make them understand that 
exclusions and tests are no part of our 
constitution, as it was wrought by its 
founders ; that its basis, its essence, is the 
common-law of the land, which proclaims 
the competency of every natural-born sub- 
ject to all benefits whatsoever; that the 
earliest test ever imposed—Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Oath of Supremacy—was of such a 
nature a3 not to have hindered the sitting 
of very many Catholics in parliament, 
which they accordingly continued to do 
through the whole of her time, and through 
the tine of thethree first Stuarts—uniformly 
in the House of Peers, where even the 
Oath of Supremacy was not required to be 
taken, and not unfrequently in this House 
of parliament likewise ; and that it was 
not till towards the close of the reign of 
Charles the 2nd, that they were actually 
excluded from parliament on the memora- 
ble averments of Dr. Titus Oates. Indeed, 
wt can never be too widely proclaimed, 
that the great protecting principle of ex- 
clusion—the work which the hon. member 
for Newark, and other good Protestants, 
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delight to describe as the foundation of 
our glorious settlement—is the work, not 
of king William, as people are apt to 
imagine, nor of the statesmen of an earlier 
time, but distinctly and specifically of 
Dr. Oates. It may be to kings and to 
parliaments that we are obliged for the 
mere rights and liberties we enjoy; but for 
that main characteristic, that best jewel 
of our constitution—the exclusion of our 
fellow-subjects—for that we are indebted 
to the labours of Dr. Oates [hear, hear]. 
Sir, I doubt whether even the negative 
praise, if praise at all it be, of not disap- 
proving the exclusive tests, can be justly 
ascribed to king William. Though the 
necessities of the state may have justified 
the breach of the Treaty of Limerick, by 
which William guarantied to the Catho- 
lics their religious liberties and franchises, 
the very formation of that treaty is, at all 
events, an evidence to shew, that perma- 
nent exclusion was no part of the policy 
of king William. However cogent the 
circumstances which may have influenced 
the government to swerve from that treaty 
after it was made, you will hardly assert 
that king William intended it to be broken, 
when he made it—that, through the whole 
of his negotiations upon it, he carried on 
a sustained, intentional falsehood. If he 
was thus false—If one Protestant king 
was such a Jesuit—he makes but a slip- 
pery rock for the foundation of a Christian 
church! But if, on the contrary, he was 
sincere in treating the Catholics as ad- 
missible to be citizens, he not only is 
no authority against the principle of this 
bill, but he is actually authority for it. 
And now comes our turn. We, too, 
have our arguments from the constitution 
—not from the constitution, in the narrow 
sense of those who. limit the word to the 
special enactments of 1688, who think 
nothing of the broad beneficial rule, and 
set their only value on the invidious ex- 
ception; but from the constitution, in 
the larger sense of those who extend their 
view to other provisions than that of ex- 
clusion, and to earlier, though perhaps 
not greater, benefactors than king Wil- 
liam. My hon. friend, the member for 
Corfe Castle, has not explained suffici- 
ently to make me understand why the 
particular period of 1688 should be 
pressed, by Ultra-Protestants, as the only 
point of reference in these discussions. 
The Revolution saved these kingdoms: be 
it so; but did it first impart the Protest- 
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ant character to our constitution? Was 
king William the first Protestant sovereign 
of these realms? Why, Sir, the constitu- 
tion was just as Protestant under queen 
Elizabeth as it was under the House of 
Orange itself; and it was only by his 
defection from this indispensable Protest- 
ant creed, that king James ever forfeited 
his crown. If the problem were, to steer 
the nation through some conflict between 
liberty and arbitrary power, the Revolu- 
tion’ might well be assumed as our pole- 
star; or, if we wanted, in some civil war, 
an example how to crush the strength of 
our adversaries, the Revolution might well 
be cited as our precedent. But out of 
the whole history of our Protestant con- 
stitution, from the reign of Elizabeth to 
the repeal of the penal statutes under 
George 3rd—out of that entire history, 
to choose the agitated period, when a 
monarch had just been dethroned, and 
when a bloody struggle fot his restoration 
in that part of his realms which was, and 
is, most especially Catholic, precluded all 
calmness of deliberation, and made even 
the extremes of illegality warrantable; to 
select such a period of compulsory legis- 
Jation, as the pattern era of our church 


and state, for the purpose of irrevocably 
binding a peaceful posterity, is a boldness 
which, even by its frequent repetition, has 


not yet ceased to be astounding. It is 
neither more nor less than to draw civil 
precedent from martial law [hear]. Sir, 
when lord Treasurer Middlesex had 
been found guilty by his peers, on im- 
peachment for certain corruptions, and 
sentenced by them, that he should never 
sit in parliament more; lord Clarendon, 
no vulgar judge of British law and the 
constitution, questioned that sentence, as 
being, says he, “a clause of such a na- 
ture, as was never before found in any 
judgment of Parliament, and in truth not 
to be inflicted upon any peer but by at- 
tainder.” Unless there not only have 
been a crime committed, but unless that 
crime be of magnitude sufficient to war- 
rant the extremity of attainder, a sentence 
of incapacity to sit in parliament is an 
unconstitutional sentence upon an indi- 
vidual peer. Upon an individual peer! 
Why here is a sentence upon an entire 
order—upon an entire nation! The well 
known solecism in constitutional policy, 
which drew down the indignant ridicule of 
Mr. Burke, was the preferring of a bill 
of indictment against a whole people ; 
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but you go infinitely further; you visit a 
whole nation with a bill of attainder. 

But if Ireland is no longer in a state of 
war, to warrant a rigour beyond the con- 
stitution, is she in such a state of tran- 
quillity, as to indicate that the system of 
rigour has the merit of working well? 
Good God! what spectacle is it which, 
for the sake of the constitution, the lovers 
of social order are so anxious to perpe- 
tuate in Ireland? The whole © her great 
population in a state of ceaselvss excite- 
ment—confidence and cven commerce 
suspended—the kindly feeling between 
the higher and lower classes intercepted 
in its current—the natural influence of 
the oldest families, in the heart of their 
domains, in the centre of their clans, 
paralysed and overthrown—massacre and 
burning, and banding together—enmity 
transmitted from father to son, and the 
blight of suspicion and fear! A military 
force making Ireland one vast and costly 
cantonment-—the poor, from their scanty 
pittance, clubbing towards a general fund 
for what they deem the common deliver- 
ance-—the peasantry, through every second 
or third winter, besieging their neighbours 
in their houses; and the government, in 
the spring, by an Insurrection act, or a 
proclamation of martial law, reduced to 
suspend the seditions and the constitu- 
tion together! These are not fictions 
nor exaggerations: they are facts, record- 
ed in the Statutes on this table. When 
gentlemen speak with such timid scrupu- 
lousness about the danger of the slightest 
infringement on the constitution, let me 
ask them what they think of such Sta- 
tutes as these?—whether they think 
either the letter or the spirit of the con- 
stitution is much preserved by the act, 
for example, which we have been under 
the necessity of passing in this very ses- 
sion, for the suppression of popular meet- 
ings? Or will they bear to have it said, 
that they are ready enough to make a 
breach in the constitution for purposes of 
prohibition and punishment, and that it 
is only against conciliation and kindness 
that they would keep it perpetually barred. 

Sir, when we say that for these reasons 
the weight of the constitutional argu- 
ments on which our opponents would fain 
rely, is, in truth, with us, and not with 
them, that ground is little shaken by the 
reproachful allusion of the hon. member 
for Newark to the opinions on the con- 
stitution, often stated, in former debates, 
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by my right hon. friend, and by some 
others of the recent supporters of this 
bill. For let it be still admitted, as they 
were wont to argue, that a measure of 
this kind is a departure from the pre- 
existing scheme of the government, it 
is no departure from the spirit on which 
that scheme was constructed. On the 
contrary, it is precisely to that principle, 
which warranted the settlement of Ire- 
land in king William’s time, that in her 
present peril we appeal ‘to warrant her 
settlement now: the principle of moral 
necessity, on which the parliament of 
king William proceeded so far, as to in- 
fringe the very first canon of the consti- 
tution—the succession itself; the princi- 
ple, in short, that the constitution is for 
the people, and not the people for the 
constitution. And, surely, if the salus 
populi was a supreme sanction when it 
called upon the parliament of William 
the 3rd to enact the disfranchising laws, 
it cannot be less supreme when it calls 
upon the parliament of George the 4th 
to repeal them. 

Sir, these apprehensions of danger from 
the admission of Catholics into the pale 
of the constitution were at no time very 
reasonable; but, what shall we say to them 
at the present day, when, for the very 
want of that power which the Catholics 
might gain by admission, they enjoy ano- 
ther power of ten times its magnitude 
and mischief by exclusion? I speak not 
now of their legal rights—their right to 
serve on juries, in the magistracy, in the 
army and navy. I speak not of the mo- 
mentous franchise of returning represen- 
tatives to parliament; but I say, that they 
have physically outgrown your early laws 
—that amid the darkness which surrounds 
them on every other point, they have ac- 
quired a singular knowledge of their own 
strength—that knowledge which, above 
all others,-is, emphatically, power. Look 
at their numbers—at the talents and sur- 
prising energies of their leaders—at their 
hold upon public, even upon Protestant 
opinion—look at the funds they com- 
mand, at the insecurity they spread, at 
the paradoxical contrast between the dis- 
orders they can commit and the order 
they can preserve—think of all these 
elements of mischief, even now ferment- 
ing for your disquiet, and then answer, 
whether the time is not gone by for talk- 
ing of the Catholics, as a body whose 
power is to be created by your concession 
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or stifled by your refusal? Their position 
is best described by the fallen angel, when 
he exclaims— 

————————“ We are at worst 

On this side nothing ; and by proof we feel 

Our power sufficient to disturb his Heaven, 

And, with perpetual inroads, to alarm, 

Though inaccessible, his fatal throne, 

Which, if not victory, is yet revenge.” 

In that position it is not for the safety, it 
is not for the dignity of the British crown, 
that the people of one of these kingdoms 
should remain—and, from that position, 
this measure displaces them. It detaches 
their leaders by a more hopeful career of 
ambition—it disbands their numerical 
force—it leaves them with no longer an 
object to contend for, and no longer a 
weapon to wield. 

But if still,in spite of all that reasoning 
can accomplish, you persist in your dread 
of concession—if the fear of the dangers 
which you think so great is a principal 
and allowable ground of objection on your 
side, what right have you to say that the 
fear of other dangers, which we think 
greater still, is not a legitimate and states- 
man-like apprehension on ours? Surely 
we have as much reason to fear the con- 
tinuance of a mischief already existing, 
as you have to fear the occurrence of a 
mischief which is only in supposition. 

But what further plea, it is asked, have 
ministers for relaxation now, than they 
had in any former year? It might be a 
sufficient justification to refer to the Clare 
election; but there is another still more 
unanswerable— the continued repetition 
of disappointment from the opposite 
policy. If at the commencement of the 
five and thirty years which have elapsed : 
since lord Fitzwilliam was sent to Ireland 
by Mr. Pitt, it could have been foreseen 
that so great a lapse of time, instead of 
bringing with it any cure, any alteration, 
would only leave the condition of Ireland 
where it now stands, is there any man 
amongst those loudest against concession, 
who will say that, with that knowledge 
before him, he would have counselled his 
sovereign to begin this hopeless series of 
disasters. And if not can there be any 
inconsistency now in finally relinquishing 
so unsuccessful an experiment? Men 
censure these proceedings, as if ministers 
had been actuated by some unworthy 
motive, some interest of their own. Why 
their interest, on every account, was to 
leave the matter where it lay, if so to 
leave it had seemed to them to be pos- 
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sible; and, if that did not seem possible, 
which was the more manly course—to do 
themselves what they felt indispensable, 
or to retreat from office, for the purpose 
of throwing the odium on some sudden 
administration that might succeed them ? 
I will not vouchsafe to take a tone of 
apology, on a subject that merits the 
highest eulogium. 

But, whatever it became ministers to 
do, let us inquire what it becomes us to do 
ourselyes. Whatever the circumstances 
which may have justified a change of 
counsels in the government, a change in 
those anti-Catholics, who are independent 
of it, seems to me to be not only justified, 
but in reason absolutely compelled. In 
former years, it was an argument for them 
to say, the government are not united— 
the sovereign is not resolved—vague hopes 
should not be held out to the people. In 
every one of these particulars the case is 
changed—the government are united— 
the sovereign is resolved—the hope has 
been held out to the people. From the 
moment his majesty’s speech was deliver- 
ed, the whole consideration was altered. 
Whatever may have previously appeared 
to have been the dangers of concession, I 
ask my opponents themselves, in the pre- 
sent state of public feeling in England, 
and of enthusiastic agitation throughout 
Ireland —-after the union of all parties in 
the government—after the recommenda- 
tion from the throne—after the universal 
diffusion of the belief, that the measure, 
so supported, was sure of ultimate accom- 
plishment, whether they can form even a 
conception of the dangers which would 
follow, if they could now prevail on par- 
liament to turn round upon the Crown, 
by which those hopes had been raised, 
and refuse the grace recommended? My 
own opinions having always been in favour 
of concession, the question whether others 
were at liberty to change is one of no per- 
sonal interest to me; but I solemnly de- 
clare, that if, up to the moment when I 
heard his majesty’s speech read, I- had 
been as jealous of concession as I always 
was desirous of it—if I had been as 
strenuous and as able an opponent of it as 
the hon. member for Kent or for Norwich, 
I should have felt that from that moment 
my duty of resistance was over; and that 
my course must no longer be to consider 
what strength might have been mustered, 
if government had continued to disregard 
the sullen warnings of the time; but 
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what, in the present crisis, when hope and 
passion have been kindled to their height, 
will be the way to quiet the country, and, 
if possible, to satisfy it, and, at all events, 
to save it. 

1 will not at this hour consider the 
questions which have been raised upon 
the choice, if choice there were, among 
the difficulties that present themselves; 
nor will I trouble the House at present on 
the subject of the securities. The best 
security of all, I believe, will be found in 
the healing character of the principal 
measure ; a security not resting in pro- 
visoes, nor acting in penalties, but having 
its deep and firm foundation in the nature 
of civil society, and in the interests, the 
hopes, and the hearts, of the people. 

Lord Mountcharles assured the House, 
that he would trespass on their attention 
but for a very, very short time. He was, 
however, anxious to be allowed to say one 
or two words, with reference to certain ob- 
servations that had been made in the course 
of the evening. He hoped the time was 
come when they would no longer hear 
echoed within those walls, night after 
night, and year after year, a series of trite 
and fallacious observations on this ques- 
tion—he hoped that those observations 
would no longer be made the mere watch- 
word of a party. In the first place, he 
would ask of those who represented Ireland 
as a priest-ridden country to consider a 
littie the situation in which that country 
was placed. He would ask of them to 
declare, if their religion was insulted, if 
their religion was held up to odium and 
ridicule, whether they would not, from one 
end of the country to the other, rally in its 
support? Yet this was all that could be 
charged against the clergy or laity of Ire- 
land. He did not stand there to defend 
any acts of insubordination or of riot that 
might have occurred in Ireland ; but, in his 
mind, nothing could be more degrading to 
a Roman Catholic freeholder than to give 
his vote in favour of any man whom he 
knew to be hostile to his religion. He 
hoped that Ireland would soon see pros- 
perous and quiet days, and he thanked 
his majesty’s ministers, with the utmost 
sincerity, that they had enabled him to 
indulge in that hope; because, but for 
their interference, years might have gone 
by, and the situation of Ireland continued 
as unhappy and as unfortunate as. it had 
too long been.—He had intended to say 
a few words on the general question, but 
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the hon. member for Inverness had treated 
the subject with so much force and elo- 
quence, that he did not deem it necessary 
to occupy the time of the House with a 
more particular statement of his own views 
and opinions. It was, however, with feel- 
ings of sincere sorrow, that he looked for- 
ward to the disfranchisement of the forty- 
shilling freeholder. He did not mean to | 
say, that they might not have committed | 
many errors; but he conceived that it was | 
a great hardship, and, indeed, a great in- | 
justice, to take away from hundreds of , 
thousands of individuals that sacred right. | 
But he saw, at the same time, that without | 
that act of injustice he could not have the 

proposed measure of relief, and he there- | 
fore yielded, as a sacrifice to mutual con- | 
cession. He again thanked his majesty’s 
ministers for the course they had adopted; | 
their disinterested sacrifice of personal | 
feelings at the shrine of public duty—acute 
as those feclings must necessarily have 
been demanded the admiration and re- 
spect of every unbiassed mind. Such con- | 
duct as that of the right hon. Secretary of 

State for the Home Department would | 
form one of the brightest ornaments of any | 
cause. Let the right hon. gentleman, | 
then, conscious of his integrity, despise 
the taunts which might be levelled at him 
-—let him look for that reward which 
emanated from the hearts of a grateful | 
people—let him indulge in those pure 

feelings which arise from the conscientious | 
discharge of a great duty—and let him, | 
undismayed and unintimidated, prosecute | 
to a happy conclusion those measures which 
he has so auspiciously begun. 

Viscount Palmerston rose and said :*— 
Sir; though I should be willing to rest the | 
vote which { shall give in favour of this | 
bill, upon the able and masterly speech of | 
my hon. and learned friend, the member 
for Inverness, yet I am anxious to state to 
the House, as shortly as I can, some few 
of the principal grounds upon which my 
opinions on this great question are found- 
ed. I shall not go into any depth of his- 
torical research; I shall not lead the House 
into the mazes of theological disquisition ; 
I shall rest my opinions upon the present 
situation of Ireland, a situation which must 
be the subject of afflicting concern, to all 
but the enemies of England. The hon. 
member for Newark, who spoke last night 








* Inserted with the permission of viscount 
Palmerston. 
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for the first time in this House, and who 
displayed a talent and an eloquence which 
commanded the admiration even of. those 
who differ from him the most, thought it 
necessary to apologize to the House, for 
touching at all upon the affairs of Ireland. 
He seemed to conceive that, in discussing 
a measure which arises out of the distracted 
state of Ireland, which has for its object to 
restore tranquillity and peace to Ireland, 
which deals with nothing less than the 
rights and privileges of five millions of the 
people of Ireland, any reference to the in- 
ternal condition of Ireland is altogether 
improper and misplaced. He seemed to 
think himself at liberty to draw from the 
ample resources of his mind, every thing 
which history ancient and modern can 
afford, to unravel the intricacies of politi- 
cal economy, to plunge into the darkness 
of theological controversy, to range through 
every topic from the poor rates of a parish, 
up to the settlement of the constitution of 
empires; but that any allusion to the 
affairs of Ireland is interdicted and for- 
bidden ground. I take the liberty of dif- 
fering with him entirely in this respect, 
and wish to rest my opinions mainly upon 
the present state of Ireland. 

Before 1 proceed however to this con- 
sideration, | would advert to some of the 
remarks which were made last night by the 
hon. member for Corfe Castle, and by the 
hon. baronet, the member for Kent, who 
contended that to repeal the disabilities of 
the Catholics, would be at variance with 
the meaning and intention of those men 
who brought about the Revolution of 1688. 


'In this opinion the hon. member for 


Newark also concurred, and he asserted 
that ‘“‘exclusion is the vital principle of 
our constitution.” Sir, I reverence as 
much as any one can do, the memory of 
those great men whoeffected the Revolution 
of 1688; and who rescued themselves and 
us from the thraldom of religious intole- 
rance, and the tyranny of arbitrary power; 
but I think we are not rendering an appro- 
priate homage to them, when we practise 
that very intolerance which they success- 
fully resisted, and when we withhold from 
our fellow subjects the blessings of that 
constitution, which they established with 
so much courage and wisdom. I read a 
far different lesson from the history of 
those times, and find in them a salutary 
warning of the miseries that await that 
nation, which permits religious opinions 
to become the watch-word of party-strife, 
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and profanes the sacred word of salvation 
and of peace, by converting it into the ele- 
ment of political contention. The hon. 
member for Corfe Castle, however, read 
us extracts from the Declaration, to which 
the name of the prince of Orange’ was 
attached on the 10th of October, 1688, in 
order to show that the meaning and intention 


of those upon whose advice the prince of 


Orange was then acting, was to establish 


the constitution upon the basis of disability | 


and exclusion. I do not pretend to say 
that much of that Declaration is not 
levelled at the appointment of Papists to 
places of trust and authority, in violation 
of the then existing laws, but I say that he 
very much misreads that Declaration, and 


takes a very narrow and imperfect view. of 


the great objects towards which it was 
directed, who fancies that the main griev- 
ance of which it complained, was the ad- 
mission of Catholics to power, and that the 
remedy which it professed to seek, con- 
sisted simply in their exclusion. Whoever 
will read that Declaration with attention, 
will see that it arises out of much larger 
and more comprehensive views, and deals 
with much graver and more important 
matters; that it is directed against the at- 
tempts which were making to subvert the 
laws, and to establish arbitrary power ; and 
that it touches upon the illegal appoint- 
ment of Papists, not so much as substan- 
tive evils in themselves, but rather as being 
indications of deeper designs, and steps 
towards their accomplishment. 

What are then the great grievances 
which that Declaration®* sets forth? Why 
first, ‘‘ The assumption of a power, on the 
part of the Crown, to dispense with the 
laws of the land.” Secondly, ‘“‘ The sub- 
jecting of the lives, liberties, honours, and 
estates of men, of what rank and dignity 
soever they may be, to arbitrary and despo- 
tic power;” and, thirdly, the practice which 
had been resorted to of “ governing with- 
out a parliament.” What are the circum. 
stances which are set forth as proofs of 
these abuses? why, instances in which the 
laws against treason and felony had been 
dispensed with by the royal authority; 
cases in which a great deal of blood had 
been shed in many places in the kingdom 
by judges governed by the evil counsellors 
of the king; against all rules and forms of 
Jaw; and further, the declaration which 


* For the Declaration, see Parliamentary 
History, vol. vy, p. 1. 
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had been made by the king in Scotland, 
that he was clothed with absolute power, 
and that all his subjects were bound to 
obey him without reserve; “from all 
which,” the prince of Orange goes on to 
say, ‘it is apparent what is to be looked 
for in England, as soon as matters are 
duly prepared for it.” The Declaration 
mentions, by the by, certain evil counsel- 
‘lors of the king, and in order to let us 
'know who those evil counsellors were, it 





| states them to be persons who “ procured 
parliament to be dissolved, when they 
‘found that they could not prevail with 
{the members to comply with their de- 
signs.” 

| Well, Sir, these being the grievances and 
_abuses of which the prince of Orange com- 
| plains, what are the remedies which he 
| proposes to apply? Why, to have a free 
and lawful parliament assembled; I pre- 
| sume that the most zealous advocate of the 
present day for parliamentary reform, or 
| parliamentary dissolution, will not contend 
| that this, at least, is not a free and lawful 
| parliament. For what purpose was this 
| parliament to be assembled? ‘In order 
| that the two Houses may concur in the 
| preparing of such laws, as they, upon free 
and full debate, shall judge necessary.”— 
And what are the objects pointed out for this 
proposed legislation? Why, first, ‘« The 
establishing a good agreement between the 
Church of England and all Protestant 
Dissenters.” Sir, it was not till the last 
session of parliament, nearly a century 
and a half after the date of this Declara- 
tion, that this wise and enlightened recom- 
mendation of the prince of Orange has at 
last been happily accomplished. But the 
second object of legislation pointed out 
was, ‘the covering and securing of all such 
who would live peaceably under the go- 
vernment as becomes good subjects, from 
all persecution upon the account of their 
religion, even Papists themselves not ex- 
cepted.” And as if to make it impossible 
for any man to mistake what were the real 
objects which brought the prince of Orange 
to this country, the Declaration goes on to 
say, “‘ We have nothing before our eyes, 
in this our undertaking, but, first, the pre- 
servation of the Protestant religion.” We 
too, Sir, who support this bill, are firmly 
convinced, that this measure will tend most 
effectually to the preservation of the Pro- 
testant religion. “ Secondly, The covering 
of all men from persecution for their con- 





sciences; and, thirdly, The securing to 
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the whole nation the free enjoyment of 
their laws, rights and liberties, under a 
just and legal government.” These were 
the sentiments of that great religious radi- 
eal, king William. This was the founda- 
tion on which he intended to raise a goodly 
fabric of charity, of concord, and of peace ; 
and upon which his admirers of the pre- 
sent day, are endeavouring to build the 
dungeon of their Protestant constitution. 

If the views and intentions of king Wil- 
liam had been such as are now imputed to 
him, instead of blessing his arrival as an 
epoch of glory and happiness to England, 
we should have had reason to curse the 
hour when first he printed his footstep on 
our strand. But he came not here a 
bigoted polemic, with religious tracts in 
one hand, and civil persecution in the 
other; he came to regenerate and avenge 
the prostrate and insulted liberties of Eng- 
land; he came with peace and toleration 
on his lips, and civil and religious liberty 
in his heart. So much, Sir, for the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution, and'the meaniag 
and intentions of those who brought it 
about. 

But I set out with saying, that I should 
rest my Own opinions on this question 
mainly upon the present situation of Ire- 
land; and what then is that situation ? 
We have the bitterest civil discord raging 
throughout Ireland, from one end of the 
island to the other, absorbing every nobler 
passion, destroving every kindly and gene- 
rous feeling, degrading and brutalizing the 
character of the people, checking their in- 
dustry, obstructing their improvement, pa- 
ralyzing the national resources, and threat- 
ening the unity of the empire; and why is 
it that we are called upon to endure a con- 
tinuance of these evils? Why, because the 
Catholics are supposed to entertain certain 
religious opinions, which it is said are in- 
compatible under a Protestant government, 
with their relations as good citizens, and 
their duties as good subjects, and which 
make their admission to parliament and to 
office dangerous, if not destructive, to the 
state. It is said, that firm and strong as 
we may fancy the constitution of the coun- 
try, deeply-rooted as we may suppose the 
Protestant faith to be in the conviction 
and affections of the people, the mere pre- 
sence within these walls of some forty or 
fifty Catholic gentlemen, if even so many 
should find their way here, might be sufti- 
cient to overthrow the fabric of the consti- 
tution, or undermine the foundations of the 
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Church. By what magical power a small 
minority is to lead captive a large and 
overwhelming majority, and compel them 
to sacrifice their principles and betray 
their faith, has not indeed been very dis- 
tinctly explained; but it is said, that in 
times of nicely-balanced political struggle, 
when parties run high and divisions run 
close, a small but compact body of men in 
this House, acting upon one common prin- 
ciple, pursuing steadily one common ob- 
ject, and throwing their weight judiciously 
in, as occasions should arise, might accom- 
plish purposes seemingly unattainable. So 
far as relates to honours and emoluments. 
to personal or party gains, to any thing 
which the leader of opposition could pro- 
mise, or the head of a government could 
bestow, this argument may have some 
force ; but the changes which the Catholics 
are supposed to aim at, are changes which 
could only be effected by the concurrence 
of the whole of the legislature; and see 
what various improbabilities, not to say 
impossibilities, must combine before these 
fears could be realized. I will suppose 
that a government, hard pressed to carry 
some measure of their own, or to resist 
some measure of their opponents, were to 
purchase the support of the Catholic band, 
by promising to introduce some change in- 
jurious to, or subversive of, the Protestant 
religion. In the first place, the consent of 
the sovereign on the throne, who by lawis 
a Protestant, must be obtained; but I will 
suppose for the sake of argument, that 
which I hold to be impossible, that an 
English cabinet should agree to advise, 
and a Protestant king should be found to 
sanction. Yet the very foundation of the 
supposed case, is a weak administration, 
tottering in their seats, and certain of sup- 
port neither in parliament nor in the coun- 
try: what then would be the effect upon 
such a government of such a proposition ? 
Why, to give instantly to their opponents 
ten times the strength which their profli- 
gate bargain had purchased from the Ca- 
tholics. Every honest and independent 
Protestant would fly their standard, and 
their adversaries would raise round their 
heads a storm of public indignation, which 
would sweep them from their places with 
ignominy and disgrace. Such apprehen- 
sions may fairly be pronounced groundless 
and chimerical. 

The hon. baronet, the member for Kent, 
stated yesterday, that his objections to the 
admission of Catholics to parliament, were 



































founded, not upon their general conduct 
as subjects, but upon the incompatibility of 
their religious tenets with the safety of the 
constitution. I presume it is not to the 
speculative tencts of the Catholics that he 
objects ; that it is not because they believe 
in transubstantiation, and in the efficacy 
of the invocation of saints, that he would 
exclude them from these walls; it must be 
that in his opinion they hold some doc- 
trines ‘applicable to worldly actions and 
temporai affairs, which are incompatible 
with their duties in a Protestant country. 

Now, in the first place, the Catholics 
deny such doctrines, and I believe their 
denial; but if every thing which has been 
asserted on this subject were true, still it 
would not affect the practical conclusion 
to which I should be disposed to come. 

If the question indeed were, whether we 
should or should not have any Catholics, 
these arguments would be applicable and 
conclusive, and I should say, let Ireland 
be Protestant, and let us have no Catho- 
lics in any part of the empire. But that 
decision is beyond the reach of human con- 
trol; there they are, be their religion good 
or bad; there they are, be their tenets 
wholesome or objectionable; there they 
are, five or six millions of Catholicgin the 
very heart of the Empire, and the only 
question is, what we shall do with them ; 
whether by kind treatment and concilia- 
tion we shall make them our friends, or by 
exclusién and coercion convert them into 
enemies. Even if their doctrines were 
objectionable, and the hold which we have 
over them by abstract principle and a mere 
sense of duty were but slight, the more 
expedient it would be, since extermination 
is impossible, to win them to us by kind- 
ness, and to bind their hearts to ours by 
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the ties of a common interest ; and, there- 
fore, though I utterly disbelieve that the 
Catholics are guided by the objectionable 
doctrines which are imputed to them, yet 





for the sake of argument, I would concede 
the assertion, and upon that very basis | 
contend for the policy of emancipation. | 

Now what are these doctrines? The | 
only one which is important to the present | 
question is that which relates to their al- | 
legiance; for I am sure the hon. baronet | 
is much too liberal and enlightened to give | 
countenance to the vulgar prejudice, that. 
Catholics do not deem themselves bound to | 
keep faith with heretics. Well, it is said | 
that the Catholic renders to a Protestant | 
sovereign only a divided allegiance—now | 
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the Catholic utterly denies this charge. 
Let the most zealous Protestant devisé any 
form of words which shall, in terms the 
most unequivocal and explicit, abjure any 
division of that allegiance which a faithful 
subject owes to his temporal Prince, and 
that oath the Catholic is prepared to take, 
in the utmost sincerity of heart; and if it 
is said that oaths are words, and words are 
empty air, he refers you to the exploits of 
your navy and army, and appeals to Ca- 
tholic actions to satisfy Protestant doubts. 
What more can man do, what fuller refu- 
tation can human ingenuity devise? But 
with what marvellous inconsistency is this 
objection advanced ! 

Suppose, for argument’s sake, that theal- 
legiance of the Catholic could not be de- 
pended upon, and that he was liable to be 
swayed by foreign influence to betray his 
country and forswear his king, what is the 
situation in which such a man would be 
most dangerous ? what is the last situation 
in which it would be wise to place him ? 
why, beyond a doubt in naval and military 
command. But in naval and military 
command the law allows the Catholic to 
be placed, and that law is of recent 
enactment, and sanctioned, or at least un- 
opposed by those very men who cast in the 
teeth of the Catholic this charge of di- 
vided allegiance. Upon what rational 
ground then can this charge be made an 
objection to his admission into Parliament ? 
Can you trust a man to stand sentinel at 
the very gates of your fortress, in actual 
contact with the enemy, and yet distrust 
him in the midst of your g@rrison and 
surrounded by your guards? A Catholic 
may lead the fleet of England into fight; 
a Catholic may command the army of his 
country in the day of battle; in that 
perilous hour, when the interests, the 
honour, perhaps even the safety of Eng- 
land may hang upon the workings, aye, 
the secret workings of one single mind, 
when one single act treacherously done, 
or one single act treacherously omitted, 
may bring with it irretrievable disaster ; in 
that perilous hour we are content to com- 
mit our fortunes to the hand of the Ca- 
tholic, confident in his patriotism, his 
honour, and his faith: but when the ques- 
tion is as to a seat in this House, where he 
is one among a great number, where little 
can depend upon individuals, where every 
word that he utters and every thing that 
he does are public as the art of man ean 
make them, and are borne by the next 
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morning’s dawn upon the wings of the 
wind to every corner of the empire ; here 
forsooth, we tremble at the dangers that 
would befal the state, if this man of di- 
vided allegiance were permitted to vote in 
a Committee of Supply. 

But how idle to talk of giving the Ca- 
tholics political power, as if they possessed 
no political power now. 

It is the fashion sometimes to sneer at 
the wisdom of our ancestors ; but as far as 
regards the treatment of the Catholics, our 
ancestors were much wiser than we are, at 
least according to the more limited notions 
of their time. They hated and feared the 
Catholics, and they had perhaps some 
reason to do so; we hate and fear the 
Catholics, without, that I can discover, 
any reason at all. They wished to extir- 
pate the Catholic religion, and they set 
about it in right good earnest; and if it 
had only happened to be consistent with 
the laws of human nature, that opinions 
and belief could be swayed and deter- 
mined by the strong arm of temporal 
power, they would most unquestionably 
have accomplished their purpose. They | 
just did not make it lawful (I am speaking 
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now of Ireland),—they just did not make 
it lawful to put a Catholic, wherever | 
found, to death. There was some sense | 
in this system ; it was not very amiable, | 
but at least it was consistent. They 
deemed the Catholic a dangerous and | 
ferocious beast of prey, and like a beast | 
of prey, they hunted him out from the | 
pale of civilization, and drove him back | 
to his native. fastnesses and wilds. We | 
look upon the race with almost similar | 
dread and abhorrence; but we allow them | 
to prow] unmolested about the streets of | 
our cities, and the gardens of our dwel- 
lings, and think we have sufficiently pro- 
vided for our safety, if we only close 
against them the portals of the temple of 
justice. Is there any sense in this? If 
the Catholic be really so dangerous and 
iormidable, we have gone much too far; 
if he be not, we have stopped too soon. 
Political power, indeed! What is it 
that gives to any class of men ina state 
political power? Why, numbers, wealth, 
intelligence. These are the true elements 
of political power, and where these exist, 
whether it be in the republics of the west 
or the despotisms of the east, these will 
be found to sway the deliberations of the 
people, or control the will of the monarch. 
But these we have granted to the Catho- 
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lics ; numbers, indeed, without our per- 
mission, they have gained, and to their 
hearts’ content; wealth we now allow 
them to acquire and possess; intelligence 
we are daily forcing upon them, with all 
the zeal and activity of crusaders; and 
thus while the Catholics are every year 
becoming more numerous, more wealthy, 
and more enlightened, we go on descant- 
ing upon the dangers that would befal 
us, if the Catholics should ever acquire 
any share of: political power. 

Why those men who sway to their will 
five millions of dissatisfied people, who 
hold their obedient passions in the leash, 
to restrain or let slip, as best may suit their 
purpose and occasion; who carry, as it 
were, in the folds of their garment, the 
dread alternative of domestic peace and 
war; if such men do not possess political 
power, there is no meaning in words, there 
is no danger in things. I call upon the 
House, to strip them of ¢his political 
power, which cannot be exercised for good, 
which must be exerted for evil; which 
may destroy a state, but never can work 
for its salvation. Let us turn these mate- 
rials of mischief into elements of strength; 
let us, like skilful physicians, extract and 
amalgamate the poison, and by a wise 
adaptation of its influence, draw from it 
renovated health and augmented vigour. 

The population of Great Britain, by the 
returns of 1821, was fourteen millions; 
the population of Ireland at the same 
period was about seven millions. The in- 
dustry of the fourteen millions in Great 
Britain produced for the public service a 
revenue of about fifty millions sterling; 
the industry of the seven millions in Ireland 
produced for the public service a revenue 
of what? Of twenty-five millions, ac- 
cording to its proper proportion? No, 
barely of five millions.—What is the cause 
of this extraordinary disproportion? Has 
nature been less bountiful to Ireland in her 
gifts? is the soil cursed with barrenness, 
or are the people incapable or unwilling to 
labour? ‘The fertility of the soil of Ireland 
is proverbially notorious, and the harvest 
fields of England afford abundant proofs of 
the laborious industry of the Irish people. 
— Well, then, I shall be told the reason is, 
that Ireland is without capital; and be- 
cause Ireland is without. capital her po- 
pulation is without employment, and her 
Exchequer is without revenue. But why 
is Ireland without capital? and does not 
the single fact that she is without capital, 
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though under the same sovereign as Eng- | be contented, because all are slaves alike ; 


land, and within a stone’s throw of her | 


wealthy neighbour, speak volumes, and 
prove more demonstrably than the inge- 
nuity or eloquence of man, that Ireland 
is misgoverned ?—The capital of England 
overflows in every direction but one: it 


seeks a vent in every quarter of the globe; | 


it scales the summit of the Andes; it flies 
to our very Antipodes; but Ireland it 
dare not enter. 





Beyond the limits of the | 


United Kingdom, there is no adventure so | 


difficult and hopeless, no risk so hazard- 
ous and desperate, as to daunt the enter- 
prise of our capitalist, and arrest the cur- 
rent of our wealth. But around Ireland 
the wand of the enchanter has drawn its 
forbidding circle.—I call upon the House 
to break the spell, and let 'in upon Ireland 
the wholesome and fertilizing stream. 

If the country gentlemen of England 
wish to relieve themselves from those bur- 
thens which now press so heavily upon 
them, let them lend us their aid to grant 
peace to Ireland; let them assist us to 
give a free and full development to its 
boundless natural resources; and they 
may be assured that there is no plan of 
finance how skilful soever, that could open 


but those who under a free government 
are refused equal participation, must -be 
discontented. Every where they meet 


'men of the same class, of the same rank, 


of the same talents, of the same attain. 
ments as themselves, enjoying privileges 
and advantages from which they are for. 
ever debarred. What must be the inward 
feelings of such men? and could we be sur- 
prised if we found that while we ex. 
torted our oaths of allegiance from their 
‘lips, their own vows of abjuration should 
| stand recorded on their hearts. 

If I wished to convince an impartial 
| Englishman of the policy of repealing 
| these laws, I should bid him repair to the 
south of Ireland; to mix with the Catho- 
lic gentry, to converse with the Catholic 
peasantry; to witness the open and undis- 
guised discontent of the former; to probe 
to the bottom the more concealed, but 
not less deeply rankling passions of the 
latter; to see what a fierce and unsocial 
spirit bad laws engender; and how im-. 
| possible it is to degrade a people, with- 
| Out at the same time demoralizing them 
| too. 
| But if this should fail to convince him, 





such golden prospects to England, as Ca- | and his judgment still hung in the balance 


tholic emancipation. 
While the present system of laws con- 
tinues, peace is impossible in Ireland. 


an ingenious tormentor of the human race | 
had wished to inflict upon a nation the | 


misery of perpetual dissension, what more 


could he have done, than establish that | 


order of things which exists in Ireland—a 
people, active, sensitive, intelligent, divi- 
ded into two very unequal portions; se- 
parated by the soul-stirring distinction 


of religious opinions ; the small minority | 
and | 


invested with civil ascendancy, 


exclusive political authority; the large | 


majority condemned to exclusion 
privation, and civil degradation. If the 


principle of perpetual motion has vainly | 


been sought in the material world, here, 
at least, in the moral world, we have the 
most perfect arrangement for producing 
perpetual convulsion. The degraded 


de- | 


of doubt, I should then tell him to go 
among the Protestants of the north. 


If , There he would see how noble and gener- 


ous natures may be corrupted by the pos- 
session of undue and inordinate ascen- 
| dancy; there he would see how men, 
naturally kind and benevolent, can be 
| brought up from their earliest infancy to 
hate the great majority of their country- 
| men with all the bitterness, which neigh- 
bourhood and consanguinity infuse into 
quarrels; and not satisfied with the dis- 
putes of the days in which they live, raking 
up the ashes of the dead for food to their 
angry passions; summoning the shades of 
departed centuries to give a keener venom 
to the contests of the present age ; and as 
if the reigns of the House of Hanover 


| were not sufficiently fruitful in causes of 
| mutual offence, studiously keeping alive 


majority, conscious of their numerical | 
strength, must constantly be struggling for | 


equal participation: the overbearing mi- 


nority, sensible of their physical weakness | 
must perpetually be tightening the bonds, | 


which coerce and keep down their pros- 
trate competitors. 
Under a pure despotism a people may 


the memory of those unhappy events, 
which afflicted their country in the days of 
the Stuarts. These things indeed afford a 
melancholy proof how true it is, that the 
evil which men do lives after them, and 
ought to us to be a salutary warning, how 


| we give an enduring and permanent exist- 
| . 

|-ence to the passions, and resentments, or 
' alarms, of the day. 
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We are:called upon to maintain these 
disabilities, in order to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the British Constitution. But 
what deeper wound can the constitution 
receive, than that which is inflicted by the 
present state of things? Does the British 
Constitution consist in governing by force, 
and keeping down the people by the 
sword? and yet my right honourablefriend, 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department told us, the other night, that 
for some time past, five-sixths of the re- 
gular infantry at home, have been employ- 
ed in Ireland, in preserving a forced 
tranquillity. Is this the principle of the 
British constitution? Is this the principle 
of the Revolution of 1688? Was it to 
establish a military government, that our 
ancestors expelled the family of the Stuarts ? 
Is not this 


“ Propter vitam vivendi perdere causas?” 


And yet can we hope to maintain our pre- 
sent system of disabilities by any other 
means than military force? Can five 
millions of men be governed against 
their will, except by the edge of the 
sword ? 

My right hon. friend has asked over 
and over again, of those who oppose this 
measure, what is the remedy which they 
themselves would propose; to that ques- 
tion, no satisfactory answer has yet been 
given; and, till last night, no very distinct 
one. But the remedies which have been 
proposed, as substitutes for Emancipation, 
are the Prevention of Absenteeism, Educa- 
tion, Poor Rates, and Civil War. 

It is, no doubt, a misfortune for Ireland 
that all her landed proprietors do not reside 
on their estates; but if you wish to bring 
back theabsentees, make the country habit- 
able, and you will find them promptly re- 
turn. But as long asthe bonds of society are 
severed, while brother is armed against 
brother, and son against father, it is vain 
to expect that many will not quit a country, 
in which it is so painful tolive. If absen- 
teeism is an evil, Catholic emancipation 
is its only cure. But then education— 
Education, indeed, a substitute for Eman- 
cipation! Why, if you wish to retain a 
people -in a state of degradation, do not 
educate, but keep them in ignorance : and 
ignorant people may submit with patience, 
but the more you enlighten them, the more 
impossible .it becomes. to withhold from 
them their rights. Well, but Poor-laws 
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were not restrained by respect for the 
honourable member who made this: pro- 
position, I should say, that to recommend 
Poor-laws as a substitute for Emancipation, 
was an insult, and a mockery to the people 
of Ireland. The measure would indeed be 
well: adapted to the circumstances of the 
country! The lower classes in Ireland 
have sometimes been accused of im- 
providence ; Poor-laws are admirably cal- 
culated to inspire them with foresight! 
The great evil of Ireland is by some 
thought to be a redundant pop lat‘on ; 
Poor-laws are an excellent expecient to 
check and prevent its increase! The Irish 
peasantry have been represented in some 
quarters as a degraded race; we know 
by the experience of England, how surely 
a system of Poor-laws raises thecharacter, 
stimulates the industry, and exalts the 
feelings of the lower classes! We have 
had many committees of this House, con- 
taining some of the ablest of our members, 
appointed for the purpose of devising some 
means of relieving England from the bur- 
then of her Poor-laws; but it never, I 
believe, occurred to any of these persons, 
that two evils might be cured by one mea- 
sure, and that England might be relieved, 
and Ireland pacified by merely trans- 
ferring to Ireland the Poor-laws of 
England. 

Then come we to the last. remedy, 
Civil War—Some gentlemen say, sooner 
or later we must fight for it, and the sword 
must decide; and if we must fight for it 
sooner or later, we are better prepared 
now than we may be by and by, and 
therefore we had better go at it at once. 

The hon. member for Newark, too, drew 
a contrast between the course which the 
government have pursued in England, and 
the conduct they have held towards Ire- 
land. ‘In England,” said he, ‘there 
have been demagogues and disturbances, 
but the people were dispersed with blood- 
shed, and their leaders were seized, tried, 
and punished; while in Ireland the 
government have connived at proceedings 
which they visited with so much severity 
in England.” The only inference, though 
I admit that the honourable gentleman did 
not himself draw it, but the only fair in- 
ference to be drawn from this statement 
is, that in his opinion the measures which 
were so successful in England would be 
equally so in Ireland. That we ought to 
have recourse to bloodshed, and that if 





would be an effectual remedy. Sir, if I 
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Emancipation might be avoided. Sir, 
when the hon. member shall be a little 
deeper read in the history of Ireland, he 
will find that in Ireland blood has been 
shed, that in Ireland leaders have been 
seized, trials have been had, and punish- 
ments have been inflicted. He will find 
indeed, almost every page of the history 
of Ireland darkened by bloodshed, by 
_ seizures, by trials, and by punishments. 
But what has been the effect of these 
measures? They have, indeed, been suc- 
cessful in quelling the disturbances of the 
moment, but they never have gone to their 
cause, and have only fixed deeper the 
poisoned barb that rankles in the heart of 
Ireland. Can one believe one’s ears when 
one hears respectable men talk so lightly, 
nay, almost so wishfully, of civil war; 
do they reflect what a countless multitude 
of ills those three short syllables contain ? 
It. is easy to denounce against a nation 
this awful doom; but when Heaven shall 
once have opened the windows of its 
wrath, when the foundations of social 
order shall once have been broken up, 
when the deluge of civil war shall once 
have burst upon the land, where is the 
man.who shall presume to set limits to its 
fury, or foretel the extent of devastation. 
——It is well, indeed, for the gentlemen 
of England, who live secure under the 
protecting shadow of the law, whose slum- 
bers have never been broken by the clash- 
ing of angry swords, whose harvests have 
never been trodden down by the conflict 
of hostile feet, it is well for them to talk of 
civil war, as if it were some holiday pas- 
time, or some sport of children : 

“ They jest at scars who never felt a wound.’’ 

But, that gentlemen from unfortunate 
and ill-starred Ireland, who have seen with 
their own eyes, and heard with their own 
ears, the miseries which civil war produces, 
who have known by their own experience 
the barbarism, aye the barbarity, which it 
engenders—that such persons should look 
upon civil war as any thing short of the 
last and greatest of national calamities, is 
to me a matter of the deepest and most 
unmixed astonishment. 

If the nation is overflowing with so much 
suppressed pugnacity; if like an over- 
charged thunder-cloud we are bursting 
with accumulated fire, which a fourteen 
years’ peace has rendered unbearably irk- 
some; let us vent: it on any and every 
other nation of the earth, let us not exer- 
cise a suicidal fury on ourselves. 
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ma omnibus Hostes 
Reddite nos Populis, Civile avertite Bellum,” 

I will grant, if you will, that the success 
of such a war with Ireland would be ag 
signal and complete, as would be its in- 
justice; Iwill grant, if you will, that resist- 
ance would soon be extinguished with the 
lives of those who resisted ; I will grant, if 
you will, that the crimsoned banner of 
England would soon wave in undisputed 
supremacy, over the smoking ashes of 
their towns, and the blood-stained solitude 
of their fields. But, 1 tell you, that 
England herself never would permit the 
achievement of such aconquest; England 
would reject, with disgust, laurels that 
were dyed in fraternal blood; England 
would recoil with loathing and abhorrence, 
from the bare contemplation of so devilish 
a triumph. 

We are still in time to avert so afflicting 
aconsummation; we are still in time to 
avert it with honour; we are not in time 
any longer to delay. Events are pressing 
on us with a force and rapidity which no 
human arm can stay. While we are 
debating our securities, our dangers are 
blackening round our heads; and we are 
childishly disputing about the fences of 
our dwelling, while the loud and unmis- 
takeable murmurings of the earth, warn 
us of approaching convulsion. 

Tell me not that this is the language of 
intimidation; tell me not that I am appeal- 
ing to the fears instead ofto the reason of the 
House. In matters of such high concern, 
which involve not personal and individual 
considerations, but the welfare ofone’scoun- 
try, no man ought to be ashamed of being 
counselled by his fears. But the fears to 
which I appeal, are fears which the brave 
may acknowledge, and the wise need not 
blush to own... The fear to which I appeal, 
is that early and provident fear, which 
Mr. Burke so beautifully describes as 
being the mother of safety. ‘‘ Early and 
provident fear,” says Mr. Burke, ‘is the 
mother of safety, for in that state of things, 
the mind is firm and collected, and the 
judgment unembarrassed ; but when fear 
and the thing feared, come on together 
and press upon us at once, even delibera- 
tion, which at other times saves us, be- 
comes our ruin, because it delays decision; 
and when the peril is instant, decision 
should be instant too.” To this fear I am 
not ashamed of appealing; by this fear 
legislators and statesmen ought ever to be 
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fear, and refuses to be guided by its counsel, 
may go and break his lances against wind- 
mills, but the court of Chancery should en- 
join him to abstain from meddling with 
public affairs. 

Lord Milton said, he had listened 
with great attention and delight to the 
speech just delivered by the noble lord 
on the other side of the House. It 
did equal credit to his feelings and to 
his understanding. He probably should 
not have trespassed on the attention of the 
House but for the speech which had been 
made yesterday by the hon. member for 
Corfe-Castle (Mr. G. Bankes). He cer- 
tainly had listened with great anxiety to 
the speech of that hon, gentleman, because 
he felt satisfied that, if any hon. member 
eould have addressed the House on any 
legal point touching the question, the hon. 
member for Corfe Castle was the most 
likely; not only from the force of argu- 
ment which he could have brought for- 
ward, but from his legal and constitutional 
knowledge: for the parliamentary history 
of the country had been the study, not 
only of the hon. member himself, but of 
almost every branch of his family; and 
he therefore was peculiarly qualified for 
a consideration of such a great question. 
If there were any legal objections to the 
measure he was quite confident that the 
hon. member would have brought them 
forward, and justified his adhesion to the 
present system, not only by words but by 
arguinents. After weighing all, however, 
that had fallen from the hon. member, he 
must confess, that he felt greatly disap- 
pointed when he found that the main sup- 
port of the hon. member’s argument was 
the Declaration made by the prince of 
Orange. That Declaration, as had been 
justly observed by his noble friend, had 
nothing at all to do with the question, and 
applied entirely to the dispensing power 
claimed by James the 2nd. For himself, 
he would say, that that Declaration applied 
infinitely more to that point than to the 
question which the hon. member intended 
to support by it. For the last two weeks, 
constant allusions had been made to the 
period of 1688, and attempts had been 
made to prove that that measure would 
destroy the constitution established at that 
time. Ifthat were the case, he must be 
allowed to say, that it would destroy much 
of the. veneration with which he had al- 
ways looked upon that epoch. The 


House had been told, that this measure 
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would overturn the constitution of 1688 ; 
but he would say, that the law now to be 
repealed was not established in 1688, but 
in 1678, and had nothing to do with the 
era of the Revolution. If that were cor- 
rect, the view which the hon. member for 
Newark had taken of the subject, was 
equally untenable, and the conclusion 
from the premises of both the hon. gentle- 
men must be, that the principles establish- 
ed at that period were not founded on 
right or privilege, buton exclusion. And 
could there be any thing more unseemly 
in a free constitution, than utter exclusion ? 
What were the grounds for such exclu- 
sion? At the period when that act was 
passed, the exclusion was theological and 
political conjoined, but that time was now 
elapsed, and the distinction was merely 
theological. He would not enter at any 
length into the question, and wished mere- 
ly to state, that the main points on which 
the whole merits of the case rested, had 
been thrown out of view and disregarded. 
The question rested on higher grounds. 
It did not rest on political or theological 
grounds, but solely on justice. The peo- 
ple of Ireland rested their claims on the 
Justice of their cause; and to what page 
of history could the House turn without 
seeing that when justice was disregarded, 
the rulers of states thereby brought on 
their own punishment, and defeated the 
ends they had in view? He had no wish to 
detain the House long on the question, but 
if legal authorities were to be trusted to, 
he thought that, as yet, nothing at all to 
the point had been brought forward in 
opposition to the measure. The exclu- 
sion did not commence in the reign of 
Charles the 2nd, but in that of Elizabeth ; 
and that exclusion was not for the security 
of the constitution, but to promote con- 
formity of public worship. These were 
the only grounds for exclusion, and he 
trusted that such grounds had been long 
abandoned. He would therefore say, that 
the opposers of the measure should take 
up other grounds than those of a political 
tendency, and be able to prove that there 
would be danger, not from a few Catholics 
being admitted into parliament, but from 
their differing from the established church. 

The Attorney-general said, he hoped 
he might take the liberty of saying, that 
he had never bound himself to any party, 
and he could produce testimonials of the 
independent course which he had always 





followed. When he thought that he could 
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remain in office with honour, he had not 
quitted it; but when he thought he could 
not accept office with honour, he had not 
taken it. Differing in opinion from gen- 
tlemen on the opposite side of the House, 
he was now called upon as the attorney- 
general of a Protestant government, to 
deliver his sentiments on the question 
under the consideration of the House; and 
he must throw himself on the kindly feel- 
ings and indulgence of the House, while 
he endeavoured to perform the duty 
which he owed to himself personally, to 
the British parliament, to the people, and 
to that sovereign to whom he was nomi- 
nally, but not practically, the servant. 
He therefore would presume, as a member 
of parliament, who yielded in independ- 
ence to no gentleman present, to deliver 
his sentiments on the subject under con- 
sideration. In doing so, he felt confident 
of meeting with that indulgence from the 
House, which he had, on former occasions, 
experienced; and he would venture to 
say, that no hon. member had with greater 
labour and assiduity, with greater candour 
and liberality of mind, than he had done, 
approached the question, of how and on 
what grounds, safely and constitutionally, 
as regarded his monarch, the church, and 
the liberties of Great Britain, the Catholic 
question might be adjusted. He took to 
himself not the merit of talent, nor of 


eloquence, but he claimed the merit of | 


industry and assiduity, in the investigation 
of that question; and having done so, the 
pain which he suffered from that labour 
as an individual, was even surpassed by 


the pain which he experienced, only seven | 
days before the meeting of parliament, | 


on learning, that the question which was 
usually called Catholic emancipation, was 
to be the subiect of recommendation to 
parliament by his majesty’s ministers [hear, 
hear]. If, in the course of the discussion, 
any one expression should fall from him, 
cartying with it the complexion of ill-na- 
ture and asperity, he would willingly 
revoke such expression. He wished not 
to speak in the language of ill-nature or 
asperity; but as an humble member of 
that House, he had always presumed to 
deliver his opinion with freedom and in- 
dependence, and he must say, that he 
never, in the whole course of his life, 
experienced so much pain as when he was 
told, that that large proportion of the 
House who conceived themselves to be led 
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learning of the right hon. the Secretary 
for the Home Affairs, were, on the 
first day of the meeting of parliament, to 
be utterly disbanded, left without a leader, 
cast forth and abandoned. He = might 
presume, that the House would give him 
|credit for one quality—that of sincerity; 
and he must say, that he agreed with the 
hon. member for Kent, that without prior 
notice—or at least, with only seven days’ 
notice—the Protestant party in England, 
and the Protestant party in that House, 
had been abandoned and deserted—de- 
serted by their leader, and cast away to 
| the waves and the winds [a laugh]. He 
\hoped that no one would imagine, that 
‘he had the presumption to put himself 
forward as the leader of that party; but, 
having declared his intention to vote, and 
being told that that was not enough, he 
now came forward as an humble indivi- 
dual, ard an independent member of 
parliament, to declare what were his sen- 





by the talents, the experience, and the | 





timents. | Let no man suppose that he 
| had the audacity, presumption, temerity, 
ior folly, to put himself forward as the 
substitute of that able and eminent leader, 
| whom the Protestant party formerly had, 
|but he sincerely regretted, no longer 
| possessed, in the person of his right hon. 
‘friend [hear, hear]. A very eminent his- 
| torian, Mr. Hume, had said, that a man 
|could not, without the imputation of 
_vanity, speak more than a very few words 
‘about himself; and he would endeavour 
to avoid that imputation by saying a very 
few words more of his personal affairs, 
He certainly did not know whether he 
was not presuming, to address the House 
in the situation in which he was now 
standing, or whether he ought not to speak 
'as the member for Plympton. He was 
still the king’s Attorney-general, and the 
'king’s Attorney-general he would remain 
| {a laugh]. He was surprised at the inci- 
| vility of gentlemen who interrupted him 
| before he had finished his sentence. 

The noble lord who had lately sat down 
had supported the question, in one of the 
most able and eloquent speeches ever pro- 
nounced—a much abler, in his opinion, 
than that in which the right hon. Secre- 
tary for the Home Department had ex- 
plained the measure to the House; yet 
he had heard that speech without any 
sentiment of incivility, and he did expect 
the same attention would be paid to him. 
It had been said, that he had been the 
obstacle which prevented the University 
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of Cambridge from- having another 
member. He had been the tool of no 
government in the acquisition of office, 
and he would be no tool in the retention 
of office. If those who supported the 
great question of Catholic emancipation 
thought that by going to Cambridge they 
would gain an acquisition to their cause, 
they might have an opportunity of doing 
so. Ifthe Protestant party thought that 
he was an obstacle to the expression of 
the public opinion in favour of their cause, 
he could tell them, that he had never for 
the last three weeks occasioned any ob- 
struction to the expression of the public 
voice. He had declined to draw the bill 
now on the table of the House, because, 
looking to the oath which he had taken 
as attorney-general, he thought he should, 
by drawing that bill, be abjuring his duty, 
and be drawing the death-warrant of the 
Protestant church. That conclusion he 
had come to after much anxious reflection 
on the question: and he believed that if 
he drew what he conceived to be the 
death-warrant of the church of England, 
he should be betraying hisduty as attorney- 
general, as muchas Noy betrayed his duty 
when he drew out the order for the raising 
of ship-money, or lord chancellor Jeffries 
when he drew out the warrant of commit- 
ment of the Protestant bishops to the 
Tower. 

At the present time of night, and under 
antecedent circumstances, it might put 
him in a situation of considerable difficulty 
to explain why he had come to that con- 
clusion ; but he would, with the indulgence 
of the House, state the reasons why he 
could not, in the exercise of his own 
independent judgment, support his ma- 
jesty’s government in that great measure, 
the consideration of which was now pending 
before parliament. The noble lord who 
had just sat down had called upon him, in 
a direct manner, to maintain that the 
exclusion of Catholics from parliament and 
from executive offices was a principle of 
the constitution. If the House permitted 
him, he would refer to some documents, to 
assist him in answering the noble lord’s 
argument, The noble lord had called, 
not by name, but by an allusion which could 
not be mistaken, on the person who was 
nominally the king’s attorney-general, to 
State what were the grounds on which it 
was to be maintained, that the exclusion 


‘of Catholics from parliament was a princi- 


ple of the constitution, That was the 
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challenge which the noble lord had thrown 
out, and which he was ready to meet. , He 
hoped that hon. members would not, from 
any special pleading, or from any legal 
quibble, maintain that, because the act of 
queen Elizabeth, which introduced the 
Oath of Supremacy, and the statute of 
Charles 2nd. which introduced the Oath of 
Abjuration, were not recited in the Bill of 
Rights, therefore those statutes were not 
constitutionally and legally embodied in it. 
It was true, that the Bill of Rights did not 
recite those acts, or in express terms de- 
clare them to be in force; but he would 
assert and maintain, that all those restric- 
tions against the admission of Catholics 
into parliament or places of power, which 
existed before the Revolution, were re- 
established, renewed, and reconfirmed, 
and enforced by fresh additions, by the 
Bill of Rights and the statute of king 
William. Before king William landed in 
this country, the preservation of’ those 
restrictions were made acondition, entered 
into between him and the people of this 
country—before he put his foot on British 
soil. That he asserted to be the fact, and 
if the House would grant him patience, he 
would produce documents to prove the 
point. Before the last act of extremity 
was completed towards king James, an 
amicable arrangement was contemplated 
between that Prince and the Prince of 
Orange. Those persons desired to bring 
about a settlement of the question—he 
supposed he must adopt that nick-name 
** settlement of the question” at present so 
much in fashion, without expelling James 

from the throne. He begged to remind 
hon. members, -that one advantage thev 
enjoyed in the character of representatives 
of the people was a very extensive library 

attached to that House. It appeared to 

him, that the advocates of the Catholic 
question were very shy of referring to the 

records which were contained therein. If 
they would look to the life of king William 

and his times, as described either in Rapin 

or Tindal, they might see some cause for 

distrusting the opinions which they main- 

tained. Surely, a considerable portion of 
the faculty of memory must have been 

lost amidst the Roman mal-aria which 

prevailed in the House [a laugh]. This 

Roman mal-aria had not only operated a 

strange conversion of opinion, but it had 

also had a most surprising effect upon the 

recollections of hon. members. If hon, 





members would refer to the compilations 
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in their libraty, they would find that, prior 
to the expulsion of king James,—prior to 
the extremes which ended in the just con- 
stitutional expulsion of that man for en- 
deavouring to invade and supplant the 
Protestant freedom and liberties of the 
realm,—prior to that, a correspondence 
had taken place with the Prince and 
Princess of Orange, having for its object to 
induce them to mediate and settle the 
quéstion, without the extremity which 
circumstances afterwards produced. The 
noble member for Yorkshire had called 
upon the first law authority in that House, 
to -controvert if he could, the positions 
which he had takenup. Now, he was the 
first law authority in that House, though 
perhaps a very fugacious, a very precarious, 
and a very uncertain one [a laugh]; yet 
certainly he was at present the first law 
authority in that House. In that charac- 
ter, he doubted not that he should be 
treated with all proper respect -by both 
sides of the House. He therefore would 
accept the noble lord’s challenge, and 
would at once declare, that the noble 
lord’s proposition was denied by the un- 


doubted evidence of facts and the testi- , 


mony of history. Long before the landing 
of king William in this country, a negotia- 
tion was entered into with the Prince and 
Princess of Orange, having for its object 
to ascertain ‘‘ whether they would consent 
to repeal the penal laws then in force, by 
which Catholics were shut out of parlia- 
ment.” He held in his hands a copy of 
the answer which those eminent persons 
made to this application, and which he 
would read to the House. The hon. and 
learned gentleman then read the docu- 
ment, which declared, that the writers 
“ never would consent to repeal the laws 
which excluded Roman Catholics from 
seats in both Houses of parliament, and 
from all public employments, ecclesiastical, 
civil, and military, or those other laws 
which confirmed the Protestant religion, 
and secured it against all attempts of 
Roman Catholics.” 

In answer, then, to the challenge of the 
noble member for Yorkshire, he would 
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principle formed part of the treaty entered 
into between the Prince of Orange atid 
the British nation, which was afterwards 
ratified by the Bill of Rights. It certaitily 
would be strange that the Prince of 
Orange, having maintained the principle 
of exclusion before he came to this 
country, should have abandoned it after 
he arrived here. However, the hon mem- 
ber for Inverness, the Solicitor-genefal 
for Ireland, and others of the same grade 
and order, had contended, that the exelu- 
sion of Catholics from parliament was not 
a principle of the Revolution. He would 
_ take the liberty to confront those hon, and 
' learned persons upon that point, not by his 
own assertion, which would avail nothing, 
| but by the records of history, which 
_ availed every thing. Some persons, to be 
| sure, might be disposed to set as little 
| value on this sort of proof as lord Plunkett, 
| who had facetiously said, on a certain 
occasion, that history was an old al- 
;manack. It might be an old almanack, 
| but the antiquity of an almanack did not 
affect the veracity of its contents. [Sit 
J. Mackintosh here observed that, the con- 
tents of an old almanack were not appli- 
| cable to the present period.) He begged 
to inform the right hon. member, who had 
thus improperly interrupted him, thathe had 
not the powers of a Scotchman, and could 
not answer two questions at once [a laugh]. 
He had stated, that before the landing of 
king William, [a slight laugh, followed by 
cries of “ hear”]. He hoped hon members 
| would not continue thus unfairly to inter- 
/tupt him. He who challenged ought to 
_hear the answer. He who struck the first 
‘blow ought to permit his adversary to 
defend himself. The noble member for 
| Yorkshire had appealed to the highest law 
' authority in that House for his opinion ; 
and, being so called upon, he would 
declare, that the principle of excluding 
Roman Catholics from parliament was 
settled before the Revolution, and was 
| confirmed and re-established at the Revo- 
| lution, with additional Protestant secuti- 
| ties. That was his proposition, and he 
° . ? 
| would make it out. It was very well 











put forth that document, which had on | known, that king James issued a Declara- 
former occasions been in part adverted to in | tion of what he called liberty of conscience, 
that House, but had never before been fully | which he required to be read in all 
read. That document showed, that prior | churches. This Declaration established 


to the landing of the Prince of Orange in 
England, the principle of exclusion had 


been determined on, as part of the settle- | 
ment which was afterwards made, This | and Unitarian—if he might so express it, 4 


something not unlike a free trade in 
| religion,—a kind of universal amalgama- 


tion of all religions, — Protestant, Catholi¢; 
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‘sort of spiritual Jacobinism in matters of reli- 
gion. Hemerelyalluded to thisforthe pur- 
of observing, that the Deciaration of 
king James set aside the oaths required to 
be taken by Catholics in the same manner 
that the bill before the House did. He 
now begged to remind the House of the 
Prince of Orange’s Declaration of Octo- 
ber 10, 1688. In that Declaration he 
referred to the letter he had previously 
written, in which he declared his willing- 
ness to qualify the laws against the Dis- 
senters, but said, he would not repeal the 
laws against the Catholics. 
Let the House look at what happened 
next. In the course of that year, James, 
who thought that he had carried the thing 


a little too far, tried to retrace his steps. | 


The right hon. member for Knaresborough 
from whom the public had been for some 
time expecting an able history of this 
period, knew well that he was stating 
facts correctly. Only a month before 
king William landed, James issued a 
roclamation from the Privy Council, in 
which he declared himself disposed to 
consent to the exclusion of Roman Ca- 
tholics from parliament. If he were told 
after this, that the exclusion of Catho- 
lics from parliament was not a violation 
of the principle of the constitutional 
settlement in 1688, he could only ac- 
count for it by supposing, that the 
epidemic disorder to which he had before 
alluded, had affected the reminiscent 
qualities of the Catholic emancipators. 

He had shown that king William de- 
clared he would not relax the laws 
against the Catholics, but that he was 
willing to qualify those which affected 
Protestant Dissenters. King William 
kept his word, by introducing the Act 
of Toleration. 


He would now say only a few words | 


with respect to the Bill of Rights. The 
hon. member for Inverness said, that he 
had read over the whole Bill of Rights, 
and had been unable to find in any 
clause of it a Declaration, that the restric- 
tions on the Catholics were to be con- 
tinued. The noble member for York- 
shite had done the same. Really, he 
knew not how to argue with such special- 
pleading politicians. Did they expect 
that the Bill of Rights was to recite, in the 
technical language of a lawyer—‘ Where- 
as queen Elizabeth passed an act, estab- 
lishing the Oath of Supremacy, and king 
Charles passed an act, establishing the 
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| declaration against transubstantiation, &c.” 

| The Bill of Rights did not recite those laws, 

but the first article declared, that “ <n 
i 


| James 2nd, by the assistance of divers ev 


_ counsellors, judges, and ministers, employ- 


! ed by him, did endeavour to subvert and 
_extirpate the Protestant religion, and the 


| laws and liberties of this kingdom.” He 
| thought he had met the noble lord 
| fairly; and he appealed to the judgment 
_ of the House as to whether he had not, by 
| facts, and the testimony of undoubted 
history, proved that the exclusion of 
| Catholics was a principle before the Revo- 
‘lution, at the Revolution, and after the 
| Revolution, insisted on as part of the 
| constitutional settlement. 
| He could assure the House, that no 
| circumstances under which he had ever 
before faddressed them pressed on his 
| feelings with half the severity of those 
which now induced him to trespass on 
‘their attention. When he, the Attorney- 
_ general of the king, was called on to frame 
, an act of parliament, it was not unnatural 
| that he, as a lawyer, should look to the 
| opinion of a higher authority than him- 
‘self; namely, the lord chancellor, to 
| direct his judgment on the subject. If he 
| found that a lord chancellor had declared, 
| that he could not sustain such a measure 
'as that now before the House, he should 
| not be visited with particular censure, if 
'he said that the attorney-general could 
| notdo that which the lord chancellor could 
not do. He thought that he was placing 
himself under a strong shield when he 
| took up his position under the buckler of 
lord chancellor Lyndhurst [hear, hear]. 
| When he was asked to frame the bill, he 
naturally exclaimed—‘ What! the king’s 
| attorney-general prepare a bill which the 
lord chancellor has declared would sub- 
vert the Protestant church of England?” 
| He begged to observe, that he was not 
| quoting the lord chancellor as an indis- 
| putable authority upon all points. He 
| night differ from him on some subjects, 
and he would differ from any man who 
attempted to dragoon him out of his 
opinions. But this was a point upon 
which he could not venture from the king’s 
sworn councillor—the keeper of the great 
seal—who had sworn to give the king 
good advice. And here, by the way, he 
might observe, that it might be as well 
not to cavil too much about the disregard 
which Catholics displayed for oaths. Let 
them not “run a-muck” against the Ca- 
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tholics, but see what bound some Protest- 
ant consciences [hear, and a laugh]. 
-When his attention was called to this bill, 
he felt it his duty to look over both the 
oath taken by the lord chancellor, and 
that taken by the attorney-general; and 
it was his judgment, right or wrong, that 
he was called upon to draw a bill subver- 
sive of the Protestant church, which his 
majesty was bound by his Coronation Oath 
to support. If his majesty chose to dis- 
pense with the obligations of the Corona- 
tion Oath, he might do so; but he, (the 
attorney-general) would do no act to put 
him in jeopardy. 

These were the grounds on which he 
refused, and would refuse, a hundred times 
over, to put one line to paper, of what 
constituted the atrocious bill now before 
the House. Hundreds of those who now 
did him the honour to listen to him, must 
remember the able, valuable, and im- 
pressive speech delivered two years ago 
by the present lord chancellor, then mas- 
ter of the Rolls,and a member of that 
House. It would also be in the recollec- 
tion of hundreds, that that eminent indi- 
vidual, than whom none was more acute 
in reasoning, more classical in language, 
and more powerful in delivery,—that 
individual, then master of the Rolls, but 
now lord chancellor, quarrelled with the 
late Mr. Canning on this very subject. 
That individual quarrelled with Mr. Can- 
ning, who was then sitting in the place 
where his right hon. friend now sat, upon 
the question,—whether or not, consist- 
ently with the maintenance of the Protes- 
tant monarchy and constitution of these 
realms, Catholics could be admitted to sit 
in parliament? Was he, then, to blame 
for refusing to do that, in the subordinate 
office of attorney-general, which a more 
eminent adviser of the Crown, only two 
years ago, declared he would not consent 
to do? Was he then to be twitted, 
taunted, and attacked? He cared little 
for being attacked, whether from the 
right or from the left. Let the attack come 
from whence it might, he was ready to 
meet it. He dared them to attack him. 
He had no speech to eat up. He had no 
apostacy to explain. He had no paltry 
subterfuge to resort to. He had not to 
say that a thing was black one day and 
white another. He was not in one year 
a Protestant master of the Rolls, and in 
the next a Catholic lord chancellor. He 
would rather remain as he was, the humble 
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member for Plympton, than be guilty of 
such apostacy—such contradiction—such 
unexplainable conversion—such misera- 
ble, such contemptible apostacy. He 
would state nothing without authority; 
and therefore he would read an extract 
from the speech delivered by the present 
lord chancellor two years ago, which 
would completely bear out the observa- 
tions which he had made. The hon. and 
learned member then read the following 
passages :—‘‘ It was said, that they ought to 
adopt some measure for establishing the 
tranquillity of Ireland; that it was im- 
possible for things to remain as they were; 
and that, having already gone so far, they 
must go farther. He was as anxious for 
any measure which would have the effect 
of restoring tranquillity to that country, 
as the most zealous advocate of the ques- 
tion before the House; but when a par- 
ticular measure was proposed, with a 
view to the restoration of tranquillity in 
that country, he might be allowed to in- 
quire whether it was calculated to produce 
that effect, before he gave it his assent. 
If the restoration of the tranquillity of 
Ireland were pressed as an argument in 
support of this measure, he must inquire 
how far it had that tendency. He re- 
peated, that he lamented the want of 
tranquillity in that country; but it did 
not by any means follow, that because it 
was necessary that Ireland should be 
tranquillized, the precise measure now 
proposed was the one which would set it 
at rest. In his opinion, it would have no 
such effect. If this measure were carried, it 
would produce a great ebullition in that 
country. The Catholics would triumph 
in their victory; and the Protestants, or 


| the great majority of them, would repine 


in the consciousness that they were sub- 
dued. There would be a great and mo- 
mentous explosion, followed by a mo- 
mentary calm. But no man who _ was 
acquainted with the Roman Catholics of 
that country, or with the state of feeling 
which existed there, would gravely assert, 
that this measure would allay the excita- 
tion which prevailed, so far as to restore 
tranquillity. No man, he thought, who 
had seriously considered the subject, 
would bring his mind to this conclusion. 
The Roman Catholic religion was a reli- 
gion of encroachment; and there were 
circumstances connected with its existence 
in Ireland which increased the disposition 


to encroach, The Roman Catholics of 
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Ireland believed that they had been sup- 
planted by the Protestants, and that it 
was not less their duty than their interest 
to supplant them in turn; and from the 
immense influence exercised over them 
by their hierarchy, it was not to be sup- 
posed that they would desist from making 
claim after claim until Catholic ascend- 
ancy was finally established. That man 
took but a slight and cursory view of the 
present state of Ireland, and of the events 
of which that country had been the thea- 
tre for many years, who could maintain 
the opinion that the Catholics would be 
satisfied, or that Ireland would be tran- 
quillized, by the mere concession of the 
privileges which they now sought to 
obtain. He reasoned on this point from 
facts which were notorious to every man 
who was at all conversant with the state 
of Ireland. The Roman Catholic bishop 
of Kildare had stated, that ‘ emancipation 
would do much, but that much more re- 
mained to be accomplished.’ He entreated 
that hon. members would take these cir- 
cumstances into their consideration, and 
not allow themselves to be led away by 
the assertion, that the measure now pro- 
posed to them would have the effect of 
tranquillizing Ireland. I exhort them 
(continued the right hon. and learned gen- 
tleman) not to be led away by such an 
erroneous hope. I call upon them rather 
to consider, whether the destruction of 
the Protestant establishment is not the 
object, and will not be the consequence, 
of these measures, and to pause before 
they lend their assistance to a proposition 
that may be attended with such a result. 
The Protestant establishment is now a 
part of the state. I ask hon. gentlemen, 
whether they are ready to relinquish it? 
I believe that there are in this House 
many members who would willingly take 
issue upon this question; but the great 
majority of those whom he had the honour 
of addressing are opposed to that feeling ; 
and to these latter gentlemen I appeal; 
and I say, do not fancy, that, by adopting 
these measures you will put an end to the 
evils that have solong distracted Ireland. I 
am convinced that such a vote will pro- 
duce no such effect; but, on the contrary, 
will lead to new demands, that will be 
attended with as much excitement of feel- 
ing as that which we are now discussing. 
I am certain that. if we admit sixty or 
seventy Roman Catholic members into this 
House, the next measure that will be 
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demanded will be, the upsetting of the 
Protestant establishment in Ireland. In 
what a situation shall we then be? If we 
object to the new proposals, we shall be 
again told, ‘‘ that as we have gone so far, 
we must go farther ;” and we shall be re- 
minded of what we are now doing, and 
shall be told “‘ that we ought to have taken 
our stand before.” 

His right hon. friend had said that, by 
and by we might have a struggle. The 
lord chancellor, however, cut short all 
speculation on that point, and spoke of 
the struggle as athing certain of happen- 
ing. He said, that if Catholics were ad- 
mitted into parliament, the upsetting of 
the Protestant church would follow. As 
there was a sort of germane sympathy 
between one lawyer and another, it was 
not extraordinary that he should pay some 
attention to the opinion expressed by the 
lord chancellor. He would be obse- 
quious to no man; but, let not the king’s 
attorney-general be quarrelled with be- 
cause he would not draw a bill to do that 
which the lord chancellor had declared 
would destroy the Protestant church. 

He had been put as it were on his trial, 
and therefore he hoped the House would 
grant him their indulgence. He had read 
over and refreshed his memory, with all 
that had passed in that House during the 
long time this question had been a topic 
of discussion. His right hon. friend said 
that now we had a protection in securities. 
He regretted that he could not see them 
here. In all the long discussions which 
had taken place, the measure had been 
considered as one of mutual concession. 
But now his right hon. friend seemed to 
think that the water was flowing in upon 
us. His (the Attorney-general’s) appre- 
hensions were that the waters were flowing 
out of us [a laugh]. His right hon. 
friend thought that the gates were shut 
quite close—he, on the contrary, thought 
that the whole flood-gates were opened. 
It was with pain he differed with his right 
hon. friend. The situation which he held 
he did not owe to him ; but even if he had, 
he should have differed from him upon 
this point, firmly though respectfully. 
The right hon. gentleman said, “ only 
make the concession I require, and you 
will have, by and by, the sympathy 
of foreign countries.” Gracious God ! 
When was there a time when a question 
relating to the external and the internal 
concerns of this country was not the victim 
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of foreign sympathy? What were the 
sympathies of foreign powers? What was 
rench sympathy when the contest took 
place between England and her American 
colonies? What was the sympathy of 
France when the battle of the Boyne was 
fought? In 1715, the Pretender ad- 
vanced; what was French sympathy then ? 
In 1745, he again advanced, and French 
sympathy was again enlisted in his cause. 
Since that time, and recently, the same 
sympathy was afforded to this country, by 
the Jacobin government of France. “Then 
I say,” observed the hon. and learned 
gentleman, ‘‘God grant, that amid our 
divisions, and dissensions, and internal 
agitations, French and foreign sympathies 
may never interfere!” He differed with 
freedom, but with respect, from his right 
hon. friend on this point; though no pain 
could be greater than to differ with him, 
especially placed in the situation in which 
he stood. His right hon. friend’s argu- 
ments could not consistently be adopted 
by his side of the House. It was a mea- 
sure which must not be accelerated or 
retarded by ordinary considerations. He 
would appeal to the recollection of the 
house, whether, in all the bills which had 
been introduced on this subject, either by 
Mr. Grattan or by any other member of the 
House, another proposition than that laid 
down by the right hon. gentleman had 
not been recognized. He had looked 
into all of them; and they all began by 
asserting that it was desirable to knit and 
unite together all classes of his majesty’s 
subjects. ‘This sort of universal concord— 
this irreparable friendship—this “ feast of 
reason and this flow of soul,” this amal- 
gamation and mixture of religions—this 
union of Catholic and Protestant associa- 
tions—these delicie of speculation, formed 
an integral part of the schemes of Mr. 
Grattan, of lord Plunkett, and of the hon. 
baronet, the member for Westminster, 
the skilful compounders of those bills; 
but they were repudiated by the right 
hon. gentleman. He knew that, instead 
of concord, nineteen out of twenty per- 
sons in the country were against it. He 
remembered what had been said by the 
late lord Ellenborough, with respect to the 
mble of a bill which displeased him. 
ie had observed that it 
“* Like some tall bully lifts its head and lies:” 


so he thought, that this act of parliament , 


would have enunciated a scandalous lie, 


if it had been placed upon the principle 
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of concord. For, setting aside all arith- 
metical computations, the notorious pre- 
ponderance of public opinion was such, 
that it would have been a scandalous 
untruth, and a contemptible insult upon 
the feelings and upon the religion of the 
people, to call this bill a measure of con- 
cord. The framers of the bill, therefore, 
bearing in mind the line of Pope, had 
avoided this scandalous statement of con- 
cord; and, whatever might be its demerits 
it did not bear an untruth on the face of 
it. According to the construction put 
upon His Majesty’s Speech, it appeared 
to be meant that coiite gui codte, with or 
without the consent of the subject, this 
measure was to be taken, even if the sub- 
version of some of our rights and _privi- 
leges were the consequence. 

It was foreign to his purpose to enter at 
present upon the subject of Ireland. For 
many reasons he wished to avoid it 
{cheers from the Opposition]. He would 
answer that cheer. Gentlemen meant to 
say, that he wished to avoid this part of 
the subject. He did not mean to do so, 
He said thenthat His Majesty’s Speech did 
not intend that, with seven days’ notice, 
a measure should be brought forward for 
the relief of the Catholics; no such thing. 
His Majesty’s Speech advised that the 
whole state of Ireland should be con- 
sidered. Hadthat been done? He would 
appeal to the noble lord, the member for 
Cambridge. He had talked of absentets, 
of the poor-laws, and other matters re- 
lating to the internal state of Ireland, of 
the trade and commerce of that country— 
and these were the grounds for the noble 
lord’s sustaining the bill. If that were 
the principle of the bill it was not the 
principle of His Majesty’s Speech. Instead 
of a hasty measure of emancipation, His 
Majesty’s Speech had reommended the 
House to proceed to an inquiry. No 
member had argued this part of the ques- 
tion on the proper grounds: they had 
placed it on the ground of the internal 
state of Ireland, without inquiry into the 
real state of that country. Yet now, 
with a united cabinet, after seven days’ 
notice, we were to proceed to emancipa+ 
tion without‘any inquiry into the state of 
Ireland. Many of the members of that 
House had no expectation of this measure, 
and that the Protestant interests would be 
not merely abandoned, but cast off; nor 
could they believe it until they heard it 
read from the chair, Such an e 
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of abandonment was without parallel. He 
did not think that the chronicles of this 
country could produce any thing “‘ aut 
simile aut secundum.” There was nothing 
which approximated to it. He had lately 
‘been looking into Shakspeare, and he had 
theré found a noted leader of a party, 
named Sir John oh gas. (oa sentiment 
his right hon friend had adopted. When 
jeft in a minority of six, the right hon. 
gentleman said, “No; I'll not march 
through Coventry with the ragged regi- 
ment. I'll not march with these rascals ; 
V’'ll take a course of my own; and though 
the regiment is not disbanded, I’ll abandon 
the cause.” But though abandoned by its 
leaders, the cause was not desperate, and 
he hoped it would never be so. The old 

artnership firm, and a very valuable one 
it was, of Peel and Co. was now broke up ; 
though it had four hundred constant custo- 
mets of characterand respectability. What 
title the firm would now take, whether 
that of Chandos, Knatchbull, Bankes, 
and Co. he knew not; but as an humble 
individual, he would take care to keep up 
his connexion with it. He felt that the 
House was indulgent to him: and he 
feared that, like the Catholic emancipists, 
he should, by their granting a little, take a 
great deal more. 

Having disposed of the objections of 
the noble lord, and of other hon. members, 
he should now take the liberty of pro- 
ceeding to a consideration of the bill it- 
self. In doing this he was really per- 
forming the office of attorney-general, and 
explaining to the House what the bill 
was. He was obliged to do this; he was 
here nolens volens, whether he would or 
not. He might put it safely to hon. 
members, whether they understood the 
bill. If he asked the noble lord, the 
member for Yorkshire, whether he un- 
derstood it, he would doubtless say, no. 
The bill contained an oath—that men- 
tioned by the right hon. gentleman when 
he opened the measure to the House— 
which Catholics were to take, instead of 
the Oaths of Abjuration and Supremacy. 
These two oaths had excluded them. But 
there was no provision in the bill which 
Confined this oath to Catholics. It was 
an oath which any man might take, 
whether Catholic or not. A person who 





was not a Catholic might, by taking it, 
enjoy the privileges of a Catholic. The 
sath ought to have stated, “I am a Ro- 
man Catholic; and swear so and so.” But 
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the bill did not require any such declara- 
tion. He supposed that this was an imi- 
tation of James the 2nd’s scheme of liberty 
of conscience. He wished to know what 
the measure was. Hon. members were 
cheering Peel and Co. upon the principles 
of James 2nd [hear, hear, from the Oppo- 
sition]. ‘* Hear, hear,” said the hon. and 
learned gentleman, ‘I say it is so.” The 
effect of the oath was, that any man might 
gain admission to office, or to the House 
of Commons ; whereas, he understood the 
object of the alteration to be, that only 
those who swore they were Catholics were 
to be permitted to take the oath. There 
were other things in the bill which de- 
served notice. One of the clausés sup- 
posed that a man, who was a Catholic, 
might be prime minister; it gave a gene- 
ral capacity to office. All offices, said 
the bill, are open to Catholics, with one 
or two exceptions; ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments, however, were to be separated from 
the patronage, and vested in commissions. 
Now, Catholics had never manifested an 
unambitious temper, and a Catholic prime 
minister would never be satisfied with this 
retrenchment of his privileges. And who 
was to‘appoint the commissioners? Why, 
a Protestant lord chancellor—lord Lynd 
hurst. Now, how would the new Pope, 
whether he should be French, or Spanish, 
or Portuguese, like this power? Would 
he entitle the lord chancellor, protector 
of the Catholic faith? The lord chan- 
cellor would have the appointment to 
ecclesiastical places; but was this a suffi- 
cient security? Lord Shaftesbury was a 
Protestant chancellor, and lord Jeffries 
was a Protestant chancellor. Was the 
conduct of Jeffries to the bishops for- 
gotten ?—a man who, though a Protest- 
ant, was as great an enemy to Protestants, 
and as averse to admitting them to power, 
as Father Petre himself? The protection 
of the great seal might be as little to be 
relied on as in the reign of Charles 2nd, 
when lord Shaftesbury was chancellor, or 
in that of James 2nd, when Jeffries filled 
that office. If the first lord of the Trea- 
sury had no voice in the nomination of 
the commissioners, he might not even 
know who they were, any more than if 
they were in New Holland. If he was 
asked about them, he might answer, just 
as he would about a money-lender, “ f 
understand there is one Moses Moses, -at 
No. 2, in some alley up a court; go to 





him.” Or he might say, “ I do not know 
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where these commissioners live ; go, and | forbade this, except upon the payment of 
find them out.” So that, according to 50/., which was all the penalty inflicted. 
this bill, a prime minister might make a | There was no penalty in the bill higher 


lord chancellor, but he could not compel | 
that lord chancellor to put his seal to an | 
appointment. But there might come a) 
time when no security would be found in | 
the character of a lord chancellor himself. | 
The emancipators argued for abstract and | 
indefeasible right; this was the footing | 
upon which the Catholic claims were put 
by lord Plunkett. But no, said this bill; | 
we do not admit this doctrine: we allow | 
office to the Catholics, but we do not) 
annex power and patronagetothem. The | 
bill proved capacity for office in the Ca- 
tholics, by the very exceptions which 
withheld them. And, who would these | 
commissioners select? Would they select | 
Protestants who would, or those who, 
would not, apostatize ? 

When this bill was dissected and an- 
atomised, it would be found to destroy 
itself. It admitted the danger, and yet 


it provided no security for Protestants. 
He would not have condescended to stultify 
himself by the composition of such a bill. 
He had refused to draw it up. The folly 


and the contradictionsbe upon the heads of 





those who did so ! [hear]. They might have | 
turned him out of office; but he would | 
not be made such a dirty tooi as to draw 


than 200/.; so that, in fact, the whole 
protection of the British constitution con- 
sisted in penalties of 50/. to 200/. No 
control over the See of Rome—none over 
the nomination of bishops—nothing after 
the passing of this bill in the way of se- 
curity for the Protestant establishment— 
but those penalties of 50/., 100/., and 
2007. The Catholic archbishop. might 
call himself archbishop of Dublin or of 
Troy. It was all one; the 50/. penalty 
was the only security we possessed in that 
way. 

His right hon. friend had expressed a 
hope, that this question would be dis- 
cussed with good humour. He was cer- 
tainly disposed so to do, and he hoped 
he had said nothing that could be con- 
sidered a departure from good humour. 


| But let his right hon. friend look, and he 


begged the House to consider, how these 
penalties were to be paid. Why, they 
would be paid by the Catholic rent. The 
funds collected to a large amount, as rent, 
would be more than sufficient to pay the 
duties imposed by this new custom-house 
tariff. It would be sufficient to render 
those penalties inoperative for the end 
proposed ; and those safeguards on which 


that bill. Let who would, he would not | they were told to rely, would be compro- 
defile pen or waste paper, by such an act mised, just as an unqualified man would 
of folly, and forfeit his character for com-| compromise for his offence by the pay- 
mon sense and common honesty. He| ment of 51. for the killing of a hare. Then, 
therefore declined to have any thing to! after all, the securities for the Protestant 
do with it. Had gentlemen read this | constitution of this Protestant country 
bill? According to it, any Catholic who | were to be exchanged for penalties of 50/., 
took ecclesiastical preferment was guilty! and 100/., or 200/., which the parties 
of a misdemeanour, and could hold his| violating the law would put down upon 
office no longer : and again, any Catholic | the table, and laugh at the same time at 
who advised his majesty respecting the those who demanded them. 

appointment to an ecclesiastical ofice was'| He begged pardon for having trespassed 
subject to the same penalty. Might he! so long on the attention of the House, 
be permitted to ask, who drew that clause? | and was thankful for the attention he had 
The very clause which created the offence, | received; and that attention was so in- 
contained an absolute prevention of aj dulgent, that he would beg to trespass 
conviction for that offence. The estab-| on ita little longer. He had examined 
lished church of Ireland was protected by | the bill only on a few points. There was 
. a flimsy sort of security in this bill, The one thing more which he could not omit. 
right hon. gentleman said, that none of, One article of the Bill of Rights secured 
the dignitaries of the Romish church were | the right of petition. That right, he 
to be permitted, eo nomine, to hold Eng- | could not but say had been most. un- 
lish titles, as nominees of the Pope; but  courtedusly treated on this question. . He 
these titles might be held by virtue of a had heard it said, that petitioning against 
money medium ; a 50/. bank-note would the measure was faction. If it was fac- 
enable Dr. Doyle, or Dr. Curtis, or any tion, it was a faction of the whole, he 
other, to sport Catholic titles. The bill might almost say, of the British people, 
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It was a'faction which had for its object | 
the maintenance of the rights, liberties, | 
and religion of the country ; for he differ- | 
ed widely—painfully, he admitted, but | 
widely—as to the point, that this was not | 
a religious question. He thought it was | 
a question of religion—of that religion | 
which had been established since the time | 
of Henry 8th. It was, he admitted, a 

mixed question, but there was more in it | 
of religion than politics ; and, viewing it | 
in that light, he would say to the people , 
of England what had been said ‘to the | 
people of the sister kingdom by a noble 
marquis who had been recalled, he did 
not know why. That noble marquis had 
told the people to go on to defend their | 
rights legally and constitutionally, but to 
goon and defend them, and they must 
succeed. He would say the same to the 
people of England,—‘ Go on and defend 
your rights and religion legally and con- 
stitutionally ; but go on and defend them: 
do not apostatize, and you will secure 
= religion, your rights, and your privi- 
eges, untouched.” In conclusion, the 
hon. and learned gentleman said, that he 
felt it necessary as an individual to declare 
his sentiments on this great question. 
Those principles he would not abandon 
from any considerations of office. As the 
attorney-general of the king, he could not 
consent to what he believed would be the 
death warrant of the constitution of Eng- 
land ; and with this feeling he would give 
the measure before the House every oppo- 
sition in his power. 

Mr. Secretary Peel rose to reply, and 
as he rose the cheers of the supporters of 
the measure were so mixed with those of 
the opposite side, that it was some mo- 
ments before he could proceed. He be- 
gan by observing, that about three-fourths 
of the speech which had just been deliver- 
ed ostensibly on the principle of the bill— | 
about three-fourths of the defence of the 
sacred cause of the Protestant constitution 
—had rested on personal observations. 
That defence had been made to rest on 
personal imputations. He would say, that 
it partook much more of rancorous per- 
sonal hostility than of ardent attachment 
to the Protestant constitution. What 
were the personal charges and imputations 
—and what did they prove? Why, that if 
this bill had been introduced from personal 
interests, it showed the height of folly and 
absurdity in those who introduced it. 
But, was this so? Was it not rather in- 
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troduced, at the sacrifice of party, and he 
would say of personal connexions?, These 
were sacrificed to promote the removal of 
the disabilities under which the Roman 
Catholics laboured. But what had dictated 
this sacrifice? What was the cause. of 
this alleged dereliction of principle, of con- 
sistency—of this disregard of party feel- 
ings and strong opinions?—a sense of 
duty, which would relinquish all to accom- 
plish measures which were considered in- 
dispensable to the safety of the ‘country. 
That aspersions should have been made on 
those who took this course was not a sur- 
prise to him; but, though the last to 
declare his sentiments, yet the foremost in 
casting such aspersions was the hon. and 
learned gentleman who had just addressed 
the House; and he owned, that it was 
with no little surprise he had heard a per- 
son in the hon. and learned gentleman’s 
situation disclosing matters which could 
have been communicated to him only in 
official confidence. The time was not yet 
arrived when he should be at liberty to 
state all the difficulties with which his noble 
friend at the head of the government had 
had to struggle, with respect to the mea- 
sures which had been introduced, or when 
justice could be fairly done to him and to 
those who acted with him. Of his noble 
friend he might say on this occasion, what 
what was said of Agricola—“ naturali pru- 
dentia quamvis inter togatos, facile jus- 
teque agebat” [cheers]. But, the time 
would arrive, when this justice would be 
done, and when he could satisfactorily ex- 
plain, why only a seven days’ notice had 
been given of the measures which had been 
recommended in the Speech from the 
throne. With respect to himself, as con- 
nected with the measures before the 
House, he had hoped at one time that he 
should have been able to have given his 
support, his entire and cordial support, to 
the intentions of his noble friend, in the 
capacity of a private individual. He was 
ready to pay the full penalty of what the 
hon. and learned gentleman had been pleas- 
ed to call his apostacy, by relinquishing 
office and returning his trust to his consti- 
tuents; but, though he wasready to pay that 
penalty, let no man say that he was bound 
to adhere to any party, or to give his ad- 
vice, in opposition to what he thought to 
be necessary for the welfare of the country. 
He would tell the hon. and learned gentle- 
man when it was he had determined 
to commit his fortune with that of his 
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noble friend on this important question, 
and te abide by the result, be it what it 
might. It was ata moment when the dif- 
ficulties of the question seemed to increase 
—on the day when the highest authorities 
in’ the church declared, that they could 
not give their support to the proposed 
measure. From that hour, happen what 
might, he was determined not to abandon 
his post, but to give to his noble friend all 
the support he could, asa public man, and 
to share with him, as a minister, all the 
responsibility [loud cheers]. But these 
were circumstances into which he could 
not now enter fully, and even the mention 
of them had been forced from him by the, 
he must say, extraordinary conduct of one 
whom he considered a confidential friend 
[cheers]. He saw that hon. and learned 
gentleman seven days before the commu- 
nication inthe Speech from the Throne. 
His duty as a minister of the Crown did 
not permit him to disclose what was pass- 
ing in the cabinet to any man, until the 
mind of the cabinet was made up, and 
the first man to whom he had made the 
communication was the hon. and learned 
gentleman. He felt called on to do this 
from his confidence in the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman, as his friend, and from 
respect to his official station. He told him 
that the Catholic Association had assumed 
a form which made it necessary that it 
should be put down, but that he also con- 
sidered it but right and candid to tell him, 
that that was not the only measure which was 
then in the contemplation of his majesty’s 
government—that they considered, that 
the measure for suppressing the Association 
would not be sufficient, if they did not ad- 
vise his — to recommend to parlia- 
ment to take the whole state of Ireland 
into consideration. He told him of the 
whole measure of relief intended to be pro- 
posed for the removal of Catholic disabili- 
ties, and of the measure which was to ac- 
company it with respect tothe forty-shilling 
freeholdéers of Ireland; and for a man, 
who had that evening expressed such horror 
at what he now seemed to consider so 
atrocious a proceeding, he had never 
seen any one who kept such complete 
control over his countenance as the hon, 
and learned gentleman did on that occa- 
sion [cheers and laughter]. As his 
friend, he might have expected that the 
hon. and learned -gentleman would have 
told him of the great difficulties which 
lay im his way in the Coronation Oath. It 
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would not have been unreasonable to ex. 
pect, that he should have told him of the 
dangers to which the constitution and 
the Protestant establishments would have 
been exposed—of the total ruin which, in 
his opinion—(as he had since expressed 
himself to the House)—must come upon 
them, if these measures were pressed ; and 
that he as the king’s attorney - general, 
could not lend his assistance to forward 
them ; yet the hon. and learned gentleman 
would do him the justice to admit, that 
not one word of the kind had escaped him 
on that occasion. But, when a measure 
for the suppression of the Catholic Asso. 
ciation was introduced, the hon. and learn. 
ed gentleman gave it his support, though it 
was avowed at the time, and the hon. and 
learned gentleman was well aware of the 
fact, that the measures founded upon the 
recommendation from the throne were not 
intended to be confined to that act. Was 
it, ke would ask, quite fair to give such 
support to a measure which was passed 
on the implied condition that it was to be 
followed by another, which was intended 
to settle the Catholic question? Was it 
fair that he should support one, an under- 
stood condition in the passing of which 
was, that it was to be followed by another 
to which he felt such insuperable objec- 
tions ? 

In reference to those personal charges 
which the hon. and learned gentleman 
had made, he was surprised that the hon. 
and learned gentleman should, in making 
them on his noble friend lord Lyndhurst, 
who was not there to answer them, diverge 


‘from a subject which he himself admitted 


was of such paramount and overwhelming 
importance. His noble friend, when 
master of the Rolls, had not, as the hon. 
and learned gentleman had represented, 
declared himself a decided enemy to all 
concession. His noble friend, on the oc- 
casion alluded to, was asked, what he 
would do with Ireland? and he remem- 
bered the remark made at the time by the 
hon. and learned member for Winchelsea, 
that his noble friend had escaped from 
the answer to that question, with a degree 
of agility scarcely befitting the dignity 
of his official office. But the fact was, 
his noble friend had answered it. - He 
had stated, that he was not a member 
of his majesty’s government, and that he 
did not feel bound to declare what he 
would do with respect to that country. 
But, what was his situation now? . 
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was now a member of the government— 
he was responsible for the advice he gave 
—and he was bound to give the advice 
which he thought best for the interest of 
the country. His noble friend had said, 
at that time, that if securities should be 
proposed which the Catholics would con- 
cede, and with which the Protestants 
would be satisfied, he, for one, would 
agree to the concession sought for. Then 
it was clear, that he did not think at the 
time, that there was in the constitution an 
insuperable bar to a measure which would 
grant the relief for which the Roman 
Catholics sought, and if at a future time 
any pressing necessities should force the 
measure On the attention of government, 
there was nothing dishonourable, no dere- 
liction, no apostacy in agreeing to those 
concessions. 

The hon, and learned gentleman had 
next stated, that there was one part of 
the question to which he was determined 
not to advert—and what was that? Why, 
the state of Ireland. That was the very 
trifling and unimportant point of the 
case on which the hon. and _ learned 
gentleman would not touch [hear, hear]. 
Why the hon. and learned gentleman 
must know as well as any man one circum- 
stance connected with that point—that 
the common law of the land was not found 
sufficient to put down the Catholic Asso- 
ciation. By whom was the bill of 1825 
framed—who was consulted upon it—but 
the hon. and learned gentleman? Had 
he since attended to its effects; or if he 
found the Association still in operation, 
had he ever referred to that act, and 
sought that its enactments should be 
enforced? When he heard the discussions 
about the inefficacy of the common-law to 
meet the state of Ireland, did he say— 
“‘ There is my bill of 1825; let its pro- 
visions be put in force?” He apprehended 
the hon. and learned gentleman, and 
those who agreed with him, would admit, 
that when that act of 1825 had expired, 
the common-law was not found suffi- 
cient to afford a remedy for the evils 
which existed in the formation of the 
Catholic Association, or that any of 
them would have been willing to risk 
the consequences of leaving that body to 
be put down by the operation of the com- 
mon-law ‘alone ; and yet with this convic- 
tion, the hon. and learned gentleman 
would not look to the state of Ireland, 
as forming any important point in the 
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consideration of this question. It was 
very well for the hon. and learned gentle- 
man, and for the hon. member for Kent to 
say, that that was a consideration of 
government. Really, it was rather hard 
that the proposing a remedy for Ireland 
should be left to the government, and 
when that measure was proposed, which, 
in the opinion of the responsible advisers 
of the Crown, would be the only effectual 
remedy, those who proposed it should be 
at once met with the charge of apostacy, 
It was hard that ministers, who thought 
that something must be done—who were 
willing to propose that something on their 
responsibility, should be turned round 
upon and stigmatised as apostates — by 
those who, however they admitted the 
necessity of having something done, would 
themselves not propose any thing. 

They might argue this question for ten 
nights in succession, and endeavour to 
blink the real question as much as possible, 
but still that question would recur — 
“‘ What was to be done with Ireland ?” 
—noi, he would say, merely for the Catholic 
population of that country, but what for 
the Protestant interests, and the safety of 
its Protestant establishments? They had 
in that country seven millions of inhabi- 
tants, two of them Protestants of different 
denominations, and five of them Catholics. 
Were those facts which he was about to 
state, or were they not? There were among 
those millions, a large portion of one class 
of them, opposed, politically opposed, to a 
portion equally large, not of the others, 
but of the same class, and against the 
whole of the other class which constituted 
the great majority of the population. 
This population, he meant the five million 
of Catholics, had increased, greatly in- 
creased, within the last thirty years in 
number, in wealth, and in intelligence; 
but these were matters which it appeared 
were not worth the consideration of the 
hon. and learned gentleman. Upon this 
point, he would enter into no contest; 
though he admitted that his noble friend 
(lord Palmerston), who had so ably alluded 
to that subject, had made a very eloquent 
speech. He envied not the noble lord his 
victory, when the hon. and learned gentle- 
man rested it upon the statement, that his 
noble friend had made a better speech than 
himself (Mr. Peel). Hehad heard his nobie 
friend’s able address with sincere pleasure 
—a pleasure which he could assure the 
hon, and learned gentleman was not in 
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any degree diminished by the disadvan- 
tageous contrast that-he had made. But, 
to revert to the seven millions, the popula- 
tion of Ireland—there were five millions of 
Catholics, who had within a few years, 
greatly increased in wealth and intelli- 
gence. They were all united in their 
claim on the legislature of the country, 
for an equal participation with their fellow- 
subjects of the rights and privileges 
belonging to British subjects. How was 
their demand to be met? By a united 
Protestant people? No; but by a Pro- 
testant population, more than equally 
divided on the same question—for it was 
not too much to say, that the larger por- 
tion of the landed and commercial wealth, 
and of the intelligence of Ireland, were in 
favour .of concession. What, then, he 
would ask, would be the feeling of the 
hon. and learned gentleman, supposing he 
could succeed in defeating the measure 
now before the House—he meant in a fair 
and manly manner, and not by sly and 
dark insinuation [hear, hear]? But, sup- 
posing he could defeat it, and were to 
undertake the government of the country 
with some of those who agreed with him 
in opinion—would he rely on the Pro- 
testant population of Ireland for the sup- 
port of their administration? He would 
contend, that the Protestant population, 
he meant the majority of them, in point 
of property and influence, seeing now a 
prospect of the settlement of the question, 
would be as much, or perhaps more, 
disappointed and irritated than even the 
Catholics themselves ; and they would, no 
doubt, not be indisposed to renew the 
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were now a compact and united phalanx, 
while the Protestants were disunited. He 
called on the House to read the history of 
the election for the county of Clare—to 
consider that it proved the Catholics to 
possess a power which they knew how, 
and were determined, to use ; and though 





that power might be noxious to themselves, 
it would not be the less injurious to Pro- 
testants—a power which, though they 
knew its value, they would willingly give 
/up for an equal admission with their 
Protestant fellow-subjects to the privileges 
of the constitution. The right hon. gentle- 
man next dwelt on the intense, but sober 
enthusiasm, evinced by the people of Clare 
—the perfect discipline they had shown— 
their abstinence from indulgences to which 
they were aecustomed—their forbearance 
from every kind of excess, and their per- 
fect and complete organization—and con- 
tended, that the contemplation of such a 
union was awful, and could not be over- 
looked by any statesman. He ridiculed 
the notion of putting down that spirit by 
the sword, for the people did not afford 
that chance to those who might be dis- 
| posed to avail themselves of it. They con- 
| tended not with such weapons, but with 
those which the law had placed in their 
hands by the privileges already granted to 
them. The question again recurred— 
what was to be done? Was the elective 
| franchise to remain as it was ; or was it to 
| be removed without any attempt to remove 
the causes of discontent ? 
The right hon. gentleman next referred 
to an authority which he believed would 
| not be denied—that of an intelligent Pro- 






















attempts at agitation through the coun- | testant clergyman, who had much ex- 
try. But, he had made the supposition oe of Ireland—to show that the 
of the success of the hon. and learned | Protestant religion had not gained in num- 
gentleman and his friends only for the | bers by the penal code; but that, on the 
sake of argument. The government, which | contrary, that of the Catholics was gain- 
proposed the measures now before the | ins and if those penal laws were con- 
House, would not fail. They would go on | tinued, would obtain the ascendancy. 
steadily and perseveringly, in the course | The clergyman to whom he alluded, ina 
they had pointed out, regardless of future | speech which he had made at a public 
consequences to themselves, and unde- | meeting, said—* I have had charge of one 
terred by the taunts or insinuations which | parish in the county of Wexford, where 
might be thrown out by the hon. and | there were twenty Protestant families, but 
learned gentleman, or those who concurred | not being able to get on here, they emi- 


with him, until they had secured the safe, | grated to America, and yet gentlemen will 
final, and satisfactory settlement of the | ask where are the Protestants to be found ? 











question. 

The right hon. gentleman again adverted 
to the great and increasing numbers of the 
Catholics—to their increasing wealth and 
intelligence—and observed, that they 





In another parish in the county of Wicklow, 
fifteen Protestant families were obliged to 
| emigrate, and yet gentlemen will ask where 
are the Protestants. In another parish [ 
had also charge of a number of Protestant 
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families, of whom many have been com- 
pelled to leave the place, and many to 
emigrate.. I am also acquainted with 
another part of the country, from which 
thirty-six Protestant families removed. 
Now, taking each family to consist of five 
persons and a half on an average, this will 
show that two hundred Protestant families 
have been removed in this manner from 
one part of the countryalone. Theseare ex- 
amples of what is occurring in various 
parts of the kingdom—these are scenes— 
‘ Queeque ipse miserrima vidi,’ and there- 
fore it is not surprising, that I cannot ac- 
quiesce in what has been said on the other 
side. Let me, gentlemen, now come 
nearer home. Have not three ships sailed 
from this port of Sligo within the last three 
months, filled with Protestant emigrants 
from Ireland? I say, Sir, that from the 
documents which have come to my know- 
ledge, it appears that upwards of twenty- 
five thousand Protestants emigrated in the 
course of last year from Ireland.!’ Such 
was the statement of the rev. gentleman. 
He would ask, then, was it expedient for 
the maintenance of the Protestant in- 
terest, and of the Protestant ascen- 
dancy, that this state of things should con- 
tinue? Under the excitement which exist- 
ed at present, the Roman Catholic aris- 
tocracy, the Roman Catholic laity, and 
the Roman Catholic clergy were banded 
together; and the power of that compact 
body was too strong for isolated families of 
Protestants to resist. They therefore pre- 
ferred going in crowds to America, to 
living in the midst of so great and so 
violent excitement. He knew it was said, 
that matters would grow worse, but he 
hardly knew how they could be worse than 
they were stated to be in the details which 
he had just read tothem. There were no 
means at present of shaking the compact 
body which the Roman Catholics formed ; 
they were inaccessible to the influence of 
the Crown ; they were supported by a large 
majority in the House of Commons; and 
though he might wish, if it were prac- 
ticable, to maintain the constitution in the 
state in which it existed in 1688, still, 
under existing circumstances, he thought 
it better to incorporate the Roman Catho- 
lics into the constitution, than to continue 
to exclude them from it by enactments 
which only added to their strength and in- 
creased their power. 

The hon. baronet, the member for Kent, 
in the speech which he had last night ad- 
VOL. XX. 
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dressed to-him and to him’ exclusively had 
allowed the sacred cause which he pro- 
fessed to have so much at ‘heart to rest 
entirely on the part which he had taken in 
the debates of the House in the years 1826 
and 1827; and apparently for no other 
purpose than that of exciting an un- 
favourable prejudice against him—had 
said, “‘ You are guilty of gross misrepre- 
sentation and gross injustice. Formerly 
you stated that this was a religious ques- 
tion—now you deny it; and so we have 
you saying one thing now, and another 
thing then, and, after all, not concurring at 
this moment in the character which the 
hon. and learned member for Winchelsea 
gave of this question.” . Now he would 
say once for all, that he fully agreed in the 
sentiment expressed by the hon. «and 
learned member for Winchelsea with respect 
to this question not being a religious one. 
But when he said this, he would ask, 
whether the hon. baronet supposed that 
he meant that this question had no regard 
tothe religious establishments of the coun- 
try, nor to the preference of the Protestant 
over the Roman Catholic religion? What 
he meant to say was this—that the present 
question was not a question of conscience 
—that there was no precept of the Pro- 
testant religion which forbade them from 
considering this great and important ques- 
tion. He had been referring to the argu- 
ment, in which it was stated, that the 
House was not at liberty to discuss this 
question, because, forsooth, we were form- 
ing an alliance with idolatry by discuss- 
ing it. Now, that position he positively 
denied. He found it stated in the paper to 
which he had referred, and which was drawn 
up bya very ingenious gentleman of the 
name of Faber, that as we were obliged to 
make the declaration against transubstantia- 
tion on taking our seats, we were forming an 
Union with idolatry in seeking to repeal it. 
It was in allusion to that paper, that he 
had claimed for statesmen that liberty of 
judgment which certain ecclesiastics now 
seemed inclined to’ monopolize to them- 
selves: it was in allusion to that paper 
that he had said, that the present was not a 
religious question.—The hon. baronet had 
then said, “the Roman Catholics are 
excluded from the constitution on account 
of their religion.” He denied it. They 
were never excluded on account of their 
religion—they were excluded for a sup-, 
posed deficiency of civil worth; and the 





religious test was applied to them, not to: 
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detect the worship of saints or any other 
tenet of the religion, but as a test to dis- 
cover whether they were Roman Catholics. 
It was a test to discover the bad intriguing 
subject, not the religionist; and, there- 
fore, when he parted with the declaration 
against transubstantiation, it was not from 
any doubt which he entertained as to the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholics, but 
from looking at it as a test of exclusion, 
and from thinking that when the exclusion 
was deemed unnecessary, the test of ex- 
clusion might be dispensed with. 

There is another point in the hon. baro- 
net’s speech (continued Mr. Peel), which 
I wish to notice. After a week of con- 
cocted sarcasms, which the hon. baronet 
last night poured out upon me, what was 
my surprise when I heard him, in a sort of 
parenthesis to his speech, declare, “I am 
ready to go further, much further, than 
those who usually vote with me; and I 
who call you an apostate, and who taunt 
you with betraying and destroying the 
confidence of the public in public men—I, 
even I, am ready to give to the Roman 
Catholics every thing they ask, save seats 
in parliament and offices in the privy 
council.” Now, will the hon. baronet 
allow me to ask him when his conversion 
to these liberal opinions took place? How 
was it effected? On what grounds does 
it rest? How is it that he, who has all 
along been resisting me, not on the pro- 
ptiety of admitting Roman Catholics to 
seats in parliament, but on the propriety 
of considering this question at all—how is 
it, I say, that he, who talks to me of apos- 
tacy and breach of confidence, has ven- 
tured, like me, to change his opinion ? 
[hear, hear, and a laugh]. The hon. ba- 
ronet could not surely have resisted the 
motion for the consideration of this ques- 
tion; for he was now ready to give to the 
Roman Catholics every thing but seats in 
parliament, and the forty offices which 
belong to the privy council. Yes; the 
hon. baronet declares himself ready to 
give to the Roman Catholics all the offices 
in Ireland save three—for that is not more 
than the number of offices there which are 
necessarily connected with the privy coun- 
cil, Every executive office in Ireland the 
hon. baronet will bestow on the Roman 
Catholics. What, then, becomes of the 
question of religionists there? What be- 
comes of the solemn quotation, which he 
made with upraised hands to the House, 
“* Nusquam tuta fides?” [hear, hear]. 
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What becomes of his exclamations about 
confidence never again to be restored to 
public men? Ifthe hon. baronet is ready 
to admit the consideration of this question, 
and to give every thing but seats in the 
privy council and in parliament to the 
Roman Catholics—if he is ready to admit 
Roman Catholics to be competent to fill 
every executive office in Ireland, to sit on 
the judicial bench, and to hold every situ- 
ation connected with the administration of 
justice in that country—if he is ready to 
make a Roman Catholic solicitor-general, 
or, if need be, attorney-general [hear, and 
a laugh)—for it is not necessary that an 
attorney-general should be a privy coun- 
cillor, and at this moment the solicitor. 
general is not a privy councillor—will he 
tell me, when he comes to defend his nice 
distinctions—will he tell me, I say, wh 

he will let Roman Catholics fill these of- 
fices in Ireland, and yet exclude them from 
seats in parliament? What, then, becomes 
of the hon. baronct’s argument about the 
intimidation produced by factious dema- 
gogues on government? Why, if he fears 
so much, should he yield any thing? 
‘“‘ But then,” says the hon. member for 
Newark, “ this is the most unfit time of all 
others to consider this question;” and 
why ?—because, forsooth, it is the latest 
{a laugh]—an objection which, if it is 
worth any thing, will continue to acquite 
accumulated energy every time the ques- 
| tion comes before parliament. If we do 
| not settle it now, every year, according 
| to the doctrine of the hon. member for 
| Newark, will furnish us with new and ae- 
cumulated obstacles. 

But to return to the hon. baronet. Ifhe 
will admit Roman Catholics to every office 
but those which he has stated, will he tell 
me why, when he is ready to go so far, ! 
may not be permitted to go a little fur: 
‘ther? and if I think my plan better cal- 
| culated to promote Protestant interests 
| than his, why I may not be permitted to 
| adopt it? Surely, if he is at liberty to 

change his opinions, I may be at liberty 
to change mine too. “ But,” says the 
hon. baronet, “ the constitution of 1688 
| forbids. ° I say, that if the constitution 
| of 1688 prevents me from proceeding in 
| my mode of settling the question, It 
| equally prevents him; for the exclusion 
from office is sealed by exactly the same 
bonds as the exclusion from parliament. 
In the Bill of Rights it is expressly stated, 
that the new Oath of Supremacy, and the 
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new Oath of Allegiance, shall be adminis- 
tered to every officer under the Crown, to 
whom the former Oath of Supremacy was 
applied on his admission into office: and 
here let me observe, that when, upon a 
former occasion, I used the phrase of 
“breaking in upon the constitution,” of 
which such unfair and such unjust appli- 
cation has been made, I meant, that we 
should only have occasion to alter the 
words of that bill. What! have we never 
alteted them before? If the alteration of 
them be a breaking in upon the constitu- 
tion, we broke in upon it some years ago, 
when we admitted Roman Catholics to 
have commands in the army and the navy. 
On other occasions, too, we have repealed 
the arrangements of the year 1688. Lord 
Liverpool, I say, broke in upon the con- 
stitution—nay more lord Eldon himself 
broke in upon the constitution, when he 
admitted Roman Catholics to hold offices 
in the collection of the revenue; for the 
Bill of Rights required, that every officer 
who received the king’s wages should, on 
his admission to office, make the declara- 
tion against transubstantiation. 

The right hon. gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to state, that he for one should 
most strenuously object to the hon. 
baronet’s proposal for settling the Catho- 
lic question; for he was convinced, that 
if they considered that question at all, 
they must come to this conclusion—that 
no other alternative was left to them but 
a final and conciliatory adjustment of it. 
There was no use in giving the Roman Ca- 
tholics fresh powers, unless you gave them 

owers to the extent of their demand. 
he powers which you gave in that man- 
ner would soon be made available by them 
in the demand for more. He had there- 
fore consented to give them a full and fair 
participation in the advantages of the 
constitution, and his proposition now 
rested, as he had stated on a former even- 
ing, on the integrity of the Protestant 
church and the Protestant institutions of 
the country, and on the perfect equality 
of Protestants and Roman Catholics, as 
far as regarded every civil privilege 
hear, hear]. He repeated, that it was 


is conviction, that if you once broke in 
upon the exclusive system in Ireland, as 
was done in 1793, there was no inter- 
mediate system, at which they could stop, 
but you must go on and establish a per- 
fect equality of civil rights. » One hon. 
gentleman who had taken a share in the 
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debate, had said, “if there is one thing 
which I detest, it is yielding to considera- 
tions of expediency, either in morals or 
in politics.” Now, as to the impropriety 
of yielding to considerations of expe- 
diency, in regard to moral obligations, he 
would say, that he fully concurred with the 
hon. member; butif the hon. member meant 
to class political emergencies with moral 
obligations, and to exclude the considera- 
tion of expediency from the management 
of public affairs, all that he would say was 
this—that he hoped the hon. gentleman, 
and those who thought with him, might 
never have any influence in the direction 
of the affairs of this country. How can 
public affairs, he asked, be conducted, 
except upon the principle of expediency ? 
To class political emergencies with moral 
obligations, and to exclude all considera- 
tions of expediency from the administra- 
tion of a great country, is an absurdity 
which he was not prepared to expect from 
a gentleman who had shown so much 
tact and discernment on other topics. 

He felt that he had been provoked by 
personal allusions to enter too much upon 
a subject which he ought to have con- 
sidered as already exhausted; but there 
was one observation which he must make, 
upon a charge whieh had often been 
brought against the government, namely, 
that it had taken the country by surprise 
on this question. Now, that surprise was 
inevitable upon this question. The go- 
vernment was formed on the principle, 
that the Catholic question should be an 
open question. What advantage, there- 
fore, could it have derived from saying to 
the country, ‘“‘ We now think of settling 
the Catholic question?’ The govern- 
ment had never had any objection as to 
settling the question; their only difficulty 
was as to the terms. Every member had 
voted on the first night of the session in 
favour of the address, which spoke in ex- 
press words of the necessity of settling 
the question, but every member reserved 
to himself the right of judging of the plan 
which government might propose for its 
adjustment. Therefore, if government 
had told the country “we think of 
settling the Catholic question,” it would 
have told the country nothing, unless it 
had also stated the plan on which it was 
to be settled. If we had given notice be- 
forehand, that we intended, previous to 
the settlement of it, to suppress the Ca- 
~— Association, and to accompany the 
2T2 
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bill of relief with a bill for disfranchising 
the 40s, freeholders, should we not have 
made declarations which of themselves 
would have precluded all conciliatory 
settlement? Men would have been pro- 
voked into declarations, from which they 
would have afterwards felt that they could 
not recede, and preliminary obstacles 
would have been raised to our proceeding, 
which it would have been almost impcs- 
sible to overcome. Such a course of pro- 
ceeding as the gentlemen opposite recom- 
mended to government might have been 
an ingenious plan to defeat the settlement 
of the question, if we had not had it sin~ 
cerely at heart, as we always had ; but it 
would have invited discussions in Ireland, 
which would have created an irritation so 
universal, as to render it impossible to 
approach the subject with the slightest 
prospect of success. 

‘Another, hon. member had said, that 
the government had no right to propose 
the settlement of this question in the pre- 
sent parliament—that this parliament was 
not competent to decide it—and that there 
must be a fresh appeal to the sense of the 
people. This doctrine the hon, member 
rested, upon two arguments. The first 
was, that we had all taken the Declaration 
against Transubstantiation, and that we 
were therefore incompetent to alter it. 
If this be so, how, he would ask, was that 
Declaration ever to be altered? Now if 
parliament .was not competent to alter the 
Oath of Supremacy, or the Declaration 
against Transubstantiation, how did it hap- 
pen that at the time of making the Union 
with Scotland, and at the time of making 
the Union with Ireland, a party both in 
Scotland and in Ireland, with a view of 
defeating the Union, had proposed, that 
the Oath of Supremacy and Declaration 
against Transubstantiation should be made 
fundamental branches of both acts of 
Union? That was, however, refused in 
each act of Union ; and if hon. gentlemen 
would take the trouble to refer to the 
words of those acts, they would find, that 
in each of them a provision was made that 
the Oath of Supremacy and the Declaration 
against Transubstantiation should be taken 
by members of parliament on taking their 
seats, until parliament shall otherwise 
provide. So far, then, were the parlia- 
ments of former days from considering 
those oaths as permanent parts of the acts 
of Union, that they absolutely contem- 
plated the necessity of altering them. 


[COMMONS,] - ‘Adjourned Debate. 
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. As to the appeal to the country,. let 
him ask hon. members to consider whe- 
ther it would be wise to set such a pre- 
cedent as to declare their own incom- 
petency to legislate upon any question 
which the Crown might think proper’ to 
submit to their consideration? - Would 
they so far stultify themselves as to begin 
to consider what questions they were 
competent to debate? Supposing they 
were to make such an appeal to the 
country, how many questions did they 
think would arise hereafter, in which it 
would be said to then—* There is a pre- 
cedent set you by the parliament of 1829, 
which dissolved itself, because it felt itself 
incompetent to act, do you follow its ex. 
ample ?”’—* I deny, Sir,” continued Mr, 
Peel, “the necessity for making such a 
precedent. No; we will not stultify our- 
selves so much as to say that we are not 
supreme as to every measure of legislation 
which may come before us. But then we 
are told that this is a religious question, 
and that it is to be discussed as such. 
When I hear hon. gentlemen rising up in 
their places and solemnly declaring, that 
it is an offence against God to attempt 
the settlement of this question in a con- 
ciliatory manner, I feel that they have 
armed me with a comclusive argument for 
not making any appeal at present to the 
people. Would you agitate England and 
Ireland from one end to the other on so 
tender and delicate a subject? You 
might, indeed, by resorting to such a 
course, obstruct for a time the settlement 
of the question, but it would be at the 
expense of the reverence due to religion 
itself. If the question be rested, as I 
think it ought to be rested, on the grounds 
of public expediency, let us assert our own 
powers to make the adjustment of jit 
effectual. I believe that it may be safely 
and permanently adjusted on the grounds 
which I have stated. I believe that it 
may be so adjusted as to give security to 
the Protestant establishment and to the 
Protestant interests in Ireland; and it is 
because I believe so, that I am content to 
abandon the course which I have hitherto 
pursued, and to give the relief to the 
Roman Catholics which they have so long 
prayed for. I entreat hon. gentlemen 
who differ from me in opinion, to consider 
the altered position of affairs in Ireland, 
since the annunciation of these measures 
of grace and favour has been made. To 
be defeated now—to throw the question 
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back upon us—when a greater calm has 
been produced in Ireland than I ever 
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the responsibility will devolve upon me, 
and upon those’ with whom I‘ have acted. 


knew to exist there—when there is no spirit | These chances, with the loss of private 
of vulgar triumph displayed on the part of | friendship and the alienation, of , public 
| confidence, I must have foreseen and cal- 


the Roman Catholics—and, in justice to 
the Protestants I must say it, when their 
disappointment has been marked by the 
most patient submission—to lose the ad- 
vantage which we have now gained, and 
to reject the conciliation which is within 
our grasp, would be attended with conse- 
quences so fatal to the repose of the em- 
pire, that I cannot even in fancy bear to 
contemplate them. 

“‘ One parting word, and I have done. 
I have received, in the speech of my 
noble friend, the member for Donegal, tes- 
timonies of approbation which are grate- 
ful to my soul; and they have been libe- 
rally awarded to me by gentlemen on the 
other side of the House in a manner which 
does honour to the forbearance of party 
among us. They have, however, one and 
all awarded to me a credit which I do not 
deserve for settling this question. The 
credit belongs to others, and not to me. 
It belongs to Mr. Fox,—to Mr. Grattan, — 
to Mr. Plunkett,—to the gentlemen oppo- 
site,—and to an illustrious and right hon. 
friend of mine, who is now no more 
[cheers]. By their efforts, in spite of my 
Opposition, it has proved victorious. I[ 
will not conceal from the House that, in 
the course of this debate, allusions have 
been made to the memory of my right 
hon. friend, now no more (Mr. Canning) 
which have been most painful to my feel- 
ings. An hon. baronet has spoken of the 
cruel manner in which my right hon. 
friend was hunted down. Whether the 
hon. baronet was one of those who hunted 
him down, I know not, but this I do 
know, that whoever did join in the inhu- 
man cry which was raised against him, I 
was not one. I was on terms of the most 
friendly intimacy with my right hon. 
friend down even to the day of his death ; 
and I say with as much sincerity of heart 
as man can speak, that I wish he was now 
alive to reap the harvest which he sowed, 
and to enjoy the triumph which his exer- 
tions gained. I would say of him, as he 
said of the late Mr. Perceval—‘ Would he 
were here to enjoy the fruits of his vic- 
tory !—’ 
‘ Tuque tuis armis: nos te poteremur, Achille.’ 
I am well aware that the fate of this mea- 
sure cannot now be altered, if it succeed, 
the credit will belong to others; if it fail, 





culated upon before I ventured to recom- 
mend these measures. I -assure the 
House, that in conducting them I have 
met with the severest blow which it has 
ever been my lot to experience; but I am 
convinced that the time will come— 
though I may not live to see it—when full 
justice will be done, by men of all parties, 
to the motives on which I have acted,— 
when this question will be fully settled, 
and when others will see that I had no 
other alternative than to act as I have acted 
—they will then admit, that the course 
which I have followed, and which I am 
still prepared to follow, whatever imputa- 
tion it-may expose me to, -is the only 
course; which is necessary for the diminu- 
tion of the undue, illegitimate, and dan- 
gerous power of the Roman Catholics, 
and for the maintenance and permanent 
security of the Protestant interests.” 

The Attorney-general said, that the 
right hon. Secretary, in the early part of 
his speech, had charged him with having 
betrayed the confidential communications 
of the cabinet. I say, (continued the 
learned gentleman) it is not true. I be- 
lieve that no one out of the cabinet knew 
of their intention to propose these mea- 
sures seven days before the meeting of 
parliament. I have not disclosed any 
part of what the right hon. gentleman 
stated to me. I flatly, positively, and 
directly deny the assertion. 

Mr. Peel.—Every gentleman will at 
once perceive, that it may be extremely 
inconvenient for an officer of the govern- 
ment to take upon himself to state the 
precise moment at which a communica- 
tion was officially made. 

The House divided: For the second 
reading 353; Against it, 173; Majority 
180. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, March 18. 


Roman Catnortic Craims—Peri- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.] The Duke 
of Cumberland said, he had the honour 
to present to their lordships the general 
petition of the Protestants of Ireland, the 
prayer of which was, that their lordships 
would not grant any further concessions 
to the Roman Catholics. He believed 
that no petition had ever been presented 
to either House of parliament more nume- 
rously signed than the one which he had 
now the honour to present. It had no 
less than one hundred and sixty thousand 
signatures attached to it. Amongst those 
signatures were to be found the names of 
a great number of peers, thirty-seven of 
whom were resident in Ireland. To the 


| petition, likewise, were attached the names 


of gentlemen of all ranks, who might be 
fairly taken as representing the great body 
of the loyal and honest Protestants of that 
country; and he trusted, that he should 
not, on this occasion, hear what had often 
| been stated in that House, especially when 
petitions from his side had been presented 
—namely, that the lower classes in this 
country were not able to judge of the 
question. He would venture to say, that 
there was no country in Europe in which 
the middling and lower classes of the peo- 
ple were more enlightened and more reli- 
gious, than the Protestant people of these 
united kingdoms. Would to God the 
petitioners had the advantage of a more 
able advocate of their cause than the indi- 
vidual who had the honour to address 
their lordships. He was not vain enough 
to suppose, that any thing which could 
fall from him would induce their lordships 
to act otherwise than as their consciences 
and judgment directed ; but this he would 
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intrusted their petition to the hands of a 
more zealous, firm, and determined sup- 
porter of the Protestant church, than the 
mdividual who now had the honour to 
address the House. He had been accused 
of having, on a former occasion, sounded 
the alarm of war—of having made use of 
the words “ Protestantism” and “ Popery.” 
He certainly could not be accused of 
having said what was not the fact; for 
their lordships were now in possession of 
the proposal which the king’s government 
had thought proper to lay before parlia- 
ment. Parliament was told therein, that 


all disabilities were to be taken away from 


Roman Catholics—that they were to sit 
in both Houses of parliament—that they 
were to be admitted into the privy council, 
—that they were to be ministers—that 
they were to be judges of the land—in 
short, that every office in the state was 
to be open to them, except the situations 
of lord chancellor for England and Ireland, 
and the lord-lieutenant of the latter 
country. He should be sorry to mistake 
the words of any man, and did not intend 
to cavil about them. He therefore would 
not stop to inquire, whether the noble 
duke at the head of the government did 
or did not make use of the word “ securi- 
ties,” on a former night, in reply to a 
right rev. prelate; but most certainly the 
noble duke did say, that the proposal he 
was about to lay before parliament would 
be palatable or acceptable to both parties ; 
and how could noble lords understand 
that phrase “‘ acceptable,” except as mean- 
ing that the measure would be accompa- 
nied with proper securities for the Protest- 
ant church ? Would, then, any noble lord 
agree to this proposition, that the stipula- 
tion that the offices of Jord chancellor 
of either kingdom, and of lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, was security enough for the 
Protestant church? He believed that not 
one of their lordships would agree to that 
proposition ; nay, he would maintain, that 
even if his noble and learned friend who 
sat on the cross-bench (lord Eldon) were 
lord chancellor, in a cabinet, the majority 
of which was Catholic, he could not, with 
all his zeal and activity, alone maintain 
the security of the Protestant church ; 
and he believed that no one in that House 
could doubt the firmness and attachment 
of his noble and learned friend to the 
Protestant establishment. The noble duke 
certainly had told their lordships, that he 
was solely responsible for the measure, 
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It was candid and fair enough on the part 
of the noble duke to state that, and he 
had no doubt, knowing his character for 
firmness, that the noble duke would use 
every exertion in his power to carry the 
measure through; but when he looked 
around him, and beheld so many noble 
peers, he rather doubted that they would 
so immediately enter on the measure, and 
was inclined to think, that they would 
pause, and pause well, and would consider, 
that the whole eyes of the country were 
on them—that its whole confidence was 
placedin that House. On these grounds he 
trusted, that their lordships would pause and 
reflect well before they came to a decision 
which, not many years ago—nay, which 
positively, not more than a few months 
ago—they declared to be improper by a 
majority of forty-five; which, it might be 
recollected, was the next day trumpeted 
through the metropolis and the country, 
under the appellation of the glorious forty- 
five. He certainly felt warmly on this 
question; but he trusted that, warmly as 
he felt, he should not forget, not only the 
respect which was due to their lordships, 
but that which was due to the public at 
large; and nothing could be farther from 
his wish than to inflame the minds of the 
people at a moment when they were in a 
very irritated state: but he had said, and 
would declare it again, that he looked 
upon this measure as one of the most eut- 
rageous ever proposed to parliament, and 
one which fundamentally shook the con- 
stitution of the country; and until he 
heard from the noble lord on the woolsack, 
that the question had been decided—that 
the measure had been adopted—he would 
not credit it. He meant nothing personal 
to the noble duke at the head of the go- 
vernment. He could assure him that he 
would be desirous to obeyhis every dictate, 
every command he might lay down in the 
field ; but he would tell the noble duke, that 
in that House he felt bound to resist, in 
every possible shape which thelaw and con- 
stitution would allow,those measures which, 
he believed in his conscience, would be the 
ruin of his country. He could assure the 
noble duke, that he was actuated by no 
personal motive, but that the feelings he 
expressed were the sincere dictates of his 
heart ; and therefore he would again de- 
clare, that whenever the two bills came 
before their lordships, he would vote 
against both of them, being fully con- 
vinced that the noble duke never would 
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have agreed to the proposal for removing | formation itself would not have taken 
the Catholic disabilities, had it not been | place, or the Union with Scotland ; and, 
for the disfranchisement of the forty-shil- | above all, he believed that the great and 


ling freeholders ; and he for one could not 
think of sacrificing his country for the 
sake of 10/. 

The petition was then read at length by 
the clerk. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, he had lis- 
tened to the. petition presented by the 
illustrious. duke, with all the attention 
which a petition coming from so large and 
respectable a body of. his fellow-country- 
men required, and he was happy to say, 
that in its prayer, he fully concurred. 
When he said, that he was willing to sub- 
scribe to the prayer of the petition, he dis- 
tinguished .that prayer from the means 
recommended by the petitioners, for car- 
rying it into effect. The petitioners re- 
quested parliament to suppress the Catho- 
lic Association. It had already been 
suppressed. Thepetitioners next required 
their lordships to maintain the Protestant 
constitution.of these realms. He believed 
that, if the present measures had not been 
contemplated by government, but if their 
lordships had been employed in carrying 
the wishes of the petitioners into effect, 
they could have hit upon none better cal- 
culated for that purpose than those very 
measures themselves. His firm belief was, 
that if the bill did not pass, the Protestant 
church could not exist in Ireland. Up to 
the present time, the Protestant popula- 
tion of Ireland had been on the decline. 
The emigration of Protestants had been 
very great; and if their lordships should 
reject the measure now proposed, under 
circumstances totally different from those 
in which it had been rejected before—the 
consequences no man could contemplate. 
The illustrious duke had expressed a hope, 
that he might not hear any more observa- 
tions against petitions. 


people; but when a measure like the 


present came before parliament, on which | 
the opinions of the ablest statesmen, the | 


greatest lawyers, and the most enlightened 
portion of the community, were divided, 
he must say, that he did not consider the 
lower classes of the people fit and compe- 
tent judges of it. If the feelings of the 
lower classes had always been consulted 
as it was now desired it should be, none 
of the great measures of which this 
country was so proud, would ever have 


been effected. He believed that the Re- 


He was inclined | 
to pay great respect to the petitions of the | 


| glorious Revolution of 1688, of which the 


i noble lords on the cross benches assumed 
to be the sole patrons and admirers, never 
would, under such circumstances, have 
occurred. So much for the petitions :of 
the lower ranks of people in this country, 
With respect to the petitions of the lower 
ranks of the people of Ireland, he would go 
a step further, and say, that they furnished 
a strong argument in favour of the mea- 
sure which had been propounded to par- 
liament. He knew well what those peti- 
tions proceeded from. They were not the 
result of an apprehension of danger to the 
constitution, but of a desire to maintain 
the monopoly of that constitution which 
the petitioners already enjoyed. Those 
petitions proceeded from the antipathies, 
the hatreds between sects, in which the 
lower classes had been reared from their 
earliest infancy, which had “ grown with 
their growth, and strengthened with their 
strength.” Those were the causes which 
produced petitions in such numbers from 
the lower classes in Ireland.—He now par- 
ticularly addressed himself to those noble 
lords connected with his own country, 
who opposed the measures which’ the 
king’s ministers conceived to be necessary 
to the tranquillity of Ireland, and asked 
them, what state of things it was which 
they contemplated ? He would suppose, 
that ministers were defeated on this mea- 
sure, that parliament was dissolved in the 
present agonized state of the country, and 
that a small majority of a new House of 
Commons might be got to support another 
ministry. What, he asked, would be the 
consequence? Suppose the new govern- 
ment should succeed, by means of mili- 
| tary force, in suppressing the feeling of 
discontent in Ireland—suppose the Bruns-- 
wick and Orange clubs were to be placed 
|in array against their countrymen; was 
that to be the continued state of society 
in Ireland? Did noble lords deny that the 
| Measures proposed by government would 
|restore tranquillity to Ircland? No one 
had said that tranquillity could be ob- 
‘tained without it. Ministers having de- 
_clared, on their responsibility, that the 
| Measure was necessary for the tranquillity 
_ of Ireland, those who opposed the measure 
| were bound to come forward and state, 
what would effect the same purpose; 
unless they meant to say that Ireland was 
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to coritinue for ever in her present misera- 
ble and degraded state. What, he would 
ask, was the danger to be apprehended 
from the carrying of the measure? It 
would admit into their lordships’ House a 
few Roman Catholic peers—men whose 
ancestors had fought the country’s battles 
- men whose ancestors were foremost in 
bestowing on the country all the blessings 
it now enjoyed. It would admit into the 
House of Commons the sons and relatives 
of peers and other individuals, whose 
property and interest in the country, 
formed the best security for their attach- 
ment to the constitution. These alone 
were the evils to be dreaded from carrying 
the measures proposed by government. 
The Duke of Richmond said, the noble 
lord had called upon those who opposed 
the measures of government to state what 
they would wish to substitute in their 
place. No opinion of his upon this point 
could have much weight with their lord- 
ships, and therefore he would quote that 
of a high legal authority; who, after hav- 
ing argued the question at considerable 
length, and declared that the granting of 
emancipation would be the upsetting of 
the Protestant church, being asked what 
he proposed to substitute for emancipation, 
said, “ I de not know that I ought to be 
required to answer such a question. My 
answer therefore’ is, that 1 am not a 
member of his majesty’s government. I 
am not one of the ministers of the Crown,— 
I have no connexion with the government, 
—I am not united to them, otherwise than 
by the respect I owe to the individuals of 
which it is composed. It would conse- 
quently be idle, and indeed mischievous, 
for me to pretend to say, what is my opin- 
ion as to the measures that ought to be 
adopted.” He concurred in that opinion. 
He thought it would be extremely im- 
proper in any one not holding office to 
declare his sentiments on the point referred 
to; and therefore he felt much respect for 
the Master of the Rolls of 1827, (the 
present lord chancellor) for having made 
that statement. The noble lord who spoke 
last said, that the Catholics had always 
stepped forward to fight the battles of their 
country. He was aware that the majority 
of the Catholic population had taken a 
patriotic part in the struggles in which 
this country had. been engaged; and 
though he was not disposed to give 
Catholics credit for having won every 
action which had been fought on sea and 





land, yet he would admit, that they had 
conducted themselves most meritoriously. 
But, did any one believe that the class of 
individuals who had done all this would 
gain any thing by the measure now propos- 
ed? Were not noble lords about to dis- 
franchise these men, to take away the only 
rights and privileges which were left them ? 
Did any one believe that these individuals 
would obtain seats in parliament and in 
the cabinet? No. Then he would entreat 
noble lords, who were prepared to disfran- 
chise this large body of individuals, to 
correct any abuses which might exist, but 
not to punish the majority for the fault of 
a portion; and to beware of the principle 
involved in the question before they con- 
sented to limit the elective franchise in 
Ireland. 

The Earl of Darnley denied, that the 
lower classes in Ireland were not interested 
in the settlement of the question. The 
great evil which affected them was the 
want of employment. Until the question 
was settled, no capital would be expended 
in Ireland, consequently, there would be 
no employment for the poor. 

The Duke of Cumberland then presented 
a petition against concession from the 
University of Dublin, signed by one thou- 
sand one hundred and nine persons. 
Amongst those who had signed the petition 
were the chancellor and vice-chancellor, 
two archbishops, seven bishops, fifteen 
doctors of divinity, eighteen doctors of 
laws, and one hundred and forty-eight 
masters of arts, including the most distin- 
guished members of the bar and other 
professions. 

Lord Plunkett said, he was anxious, 
that this petition should not be taken as 
the petition of the University of Dublin. 
It certainly was competent for any number 
of persons, being graduates, to address 
any petition to their lordships, but he 
could not help regretting, that the petition 
had been presented to their lordships, 
because it was not merely the petition of 
the individuals who signed, but it was 
within his knowledge, though it might not 
be in that of most noble lords, that a 
society had been formed in Dublin, con- 
sisting of the graduates of the University 
of Dublin, for the purpose of making 
arrangements to defeat that measure which 
his majesty’s ministers would shortly 
submit to their lordships. It was the 
more unfortunate that such a ‘society ex- 
isted, because it had been formed, or if 
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not formed, it had been countenanced, by 
those whose duty it was to watch over and 
pee the peace and tranquillity of the 

niversity. He, therefore, could not help 
lamenting, that such a society should have 
been formed out of the materials which the 
University afforded,—more especially as 
that society had thought right to adopt one 
of the most objectionable measures of the 
Catholic Association,—the collection of a 
rent. He dared to say that the illustrious 
duke was not aware of that circumstance ; 
but it was a most unwarrantable proceeding 
in those who had thus countenanced the 
society, because it was likely to beget 
distraction and ill-will.—With respect to 
the University of Dublin, he begged leave 
to say, that that University was undoubt- 
edly a Protestant endowment. It was en- 
dowed in thetime of queen Elizabeth; but, 
though it was a Protestant endowment, it 
was a public school, for the education not 
exclusively of the children of the Protest- 
ants, but of the whole people of Ireland. 
That University had conducted itself with 
marked prudence and liberality. He had 
had the honour of knowing that Univer- 
sity for upwards of forty years, and during 
the whole of that period, he had been con- 
nected with it. Its conduct had been so 
marked with liberality, and so distinguish- 
ed by the absence of all party feeling, as 
to be considered, by the gentry of Ireland 
—Roman Catholic as well as Protestant 
—as an asylum free from that inflam- 
matory spirit, which had unfortunately 
spread itself over the country. That con- 
duct, he was glad to say, had been pro- 
ductive of the happiest effects in Ireland. 
The children of the Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic gentry had therein prose- 
cuted their studies ; and in learning those 
liberal arts which were calculated to hu- 
manize the mind, and to preclude any 
ferocious feeling had vied in the attain- 
ment of those acquisitions which would 
render them fit to discharge their duty 
as citizens, free from odious prejudices, 
He was sure no person could wish to see 
such harmony distracted or interrupted ; 
and he therefore regretted that any persons 
interested-in the welfare of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin should have lent them- 
selves to the formation of a club or asso- 
ciation of the kind alluded to. He did 
not believe it was necessary for the peti- 
tioners, in order to give ‘weight to their 
sentiments, to have formed themselves into 
an association of that description ; and he 
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rather believed that there was not a name 
attached to the present petition, which had 
not, in some other shape or form, been 
attached to other petitions. As to the 
graduates of the university who had si 

the petition, as he had not looked over 
their names, he was not competent to 

who they were; but he had no doubt, 
they were highly respectable ; and he be- 
lieved that most of them were clergymen 
of the established church. He wished 
not to detract from their respectability; 
but he lamented that the present petition 
had come from any graduates of the Uni- 
versity, and more particularly that those 
who had signed it were chiefly members 
of the established church. He held im 
his hand two petitions, which he intended 
to present that night. One of them came 
from the undersigned Protestant members 
of the Irish bar; the other was the peti- 
tion of the Roman Catholic members of 
the Irish bar. The first petition was 
signed by upwards of a hundred, and the 
petition of the Roman Catholic barristers 
was signed by upwards of seventy persons. 
There was scarcely a person who had 
signed either of those petitions who had 
not been a graduate of the University of 
Dublin, and he would take the liberty of 
saying, that, in his judgment, the senti- 
ments of those laymen, who had the op- 
portunity of examining the state of the 
country, and whose professional avoca- 
tions made them peculiarly acquainted 
with its conditions,—formed a more ade- 
quate representation of the opinions of the 
graduates of the University of Dublin, 
than the petition presented by the illas- 
trious duke,—Having said thus much, he 
begged leave to state what the University 
of Dublin was, with respect to the elec- 
tion of a representative to sit in the House 
of Commons. The University of Dublin 
consisted of fellows and scholars. The 
number of fellows was twenty-six, and of 
those twenty six, there were not more than 
seven or eight who entertained any feel- 
ing hostile to the measures proposed by 
his majesty’s ministers. As to the seventy 
scholars, he had not had of late an op- 
portunity of ascertaining what their opi- 
nions were, but he had reason to believe, 
that the great majority were favourable to 
the measure introduced into the other 
House of parliament. This he could 
safely say, that few, if any, would be found 
to object to the fair consideration of the 
measures which had come down to patlia- 
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ment under the sanction of his majesty’s 
recommendation. Without entering into 
a minute examination of the subject, he 
would lay before their lordships some 
grounds to warrant the conclusions to 
which he had come. His own opinions 
with respect to the Catholic question had 
been long known, With the full know- 
ledge of those opinions, the members of 
that University had done him the honour 
of returning him as their representative in 
parliament, on five successive occasions. 
Certainly, some of the members of the 
University differed from him on the par- 
ticular question of the Catholic claims, 
but he was warranted in saying, that they 
gave him credit for acting honestly and 
sincerely on that question, and therefore 
did not think they would have been justi- 
fied in refusing to give him their support, 
The great majority, however, of the elec- 
tors, did entertain opinions in accordance 
with his own.—He had said thus much to 
set the matter in its proper light. Un- 
doubtedly, the illustrious duke did not in- 
sinuate that the petition was the petition 
of the University of Dublin ; but the name 
of that university having been mentioned 
in connexion with the petition, he wished 
it to be understood by every person, that 
the sentiments of the members of the 
University of Dublin were not hostile to 
the measure proposed by his majesty’s mi- 
nisters. 

The Marquis of Londonderry, in rising 
to present some petitions in favour of. the 
Roman Catholic claims, said, he believed 
that the Protestants of Ireland were not 
very liberal, but they now saw the neces- 
sity of putting an end to the ill-will which 
existed in Ireland. He informed their 
lordships, that he had presented an ad- 
dress to his majesty from the county of 
Londonderry, in which they expressed a 
desire that his majesty would recommend 
to the consideration of Parliament, a mea- 
sure, for the purpose of uniting together 
all classes of people in Ireland, The noble 
marquis said, he could not believe that 
the Catholic Association was put down 
when he saw a meeting held at the 
Thatched-house, and a correspondence 
pepe up with the Catholics of Ireland, He 
held in his hand a letter written to Ireland, 


calling upon the forty-shilling freeholders 
to resist the measure for their disfran- 
chisement, He thought that species of 
agitation ought not to continue, while the 
measures relating to Ireland were pending 





before parliament, and called upon the 
noble lords opposite, who went under the 
denomination of the Whigs, to join him 
in putting anend toit. He had moved 
for some returns respecting the number 
of freeholders in Ireland, which had not 
yet been presented; but he thought but 
little diminution would take place in the 
number of freeholders, if they were only 
raised to 10/. He therefore gave notice 
of his intention, when the disfranchise- 
ment bill should come up to their lord- 
ships, to propose that the elective fran- 
chise should be raised to 20/, He thought 
it was an injustice to touch the elective 
franchise at all; but, in his opinion, it 
was better for their lordships to do a great 
injustice and effect their object, than to 
do a little injustice and fail in their object. 
He believed that if the noble lords oppo- 
site had introduced a bill for the relief of 
the Roman Catholics, they could not 
have devised a more perfect. one than that 
proposed, He hoped and trusted that 
the measure would pass; but that in pass- 
ing, the most solid security would be given 
to the Protestant church. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde said, he 
could not let that opportunity pass with- 
out stating, that he should feel it his duty 
to oppose the measure respecting the 
elective franchise of Ireland, when it should 
be brought forward, 

The Bishop of Bristol presented a peti- 
tion from a parish in the county of Glou- 
cester, against Catholic emancipation. 
The right rev, prelate expressed a hope 
should the bill now in progress in another 
place pass into a law, care would be taken 
to secure the Protestant church and esta- 
blishment. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne agreed, that 
it was essential to provide for the security 
of the established church ; but that would 
best be done by the regular discharge of 
their duties by the resident clergy. This 
petition came from a district in which the 
Catholic religion did not only exist, but 
had been upon the increase; and he was 
happy to have an opportunity of stating, 
in the presence of the right rev. prelate, 
an instance of highly culpable conduct 
respecting the discharge of clerical duties, 
which was much more likely to produce 
injury to the established church, than any 
measure which could proceed from the 
legislature. In a part of the county of 
Dorset, there had been for many years a 
nunnery, in which there were a number of 
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Catholic ladies remarkable for their zeal 
for'the religion they professed. The part 
of Dorsetshire to which he alluded, con- 
sisted‘ of two villages, and, during the 
whole of that time the nunnery existed ; 
though the living was worth 750/. a year, 
there had never been a resident clergy- 
man. The living, to which another living 
was attached, was that of Spetsbury, of 
which the rector had resided in London 
for thirty years, during which time there 
had not been even a resident curate in the 
place. Now, if the Catholic religion had 
increased there, let him not hear it said, 
that it was owing to the encroaching spirit 
of that religion, but let it be attributed to 
the real cause—the want of an efficient 
discharge of clerical duties on the spot, 
by a resident clergyman. Where those 
duties were properly discharged, the church 
had nothing to apprehend from the Ca- 
tholics; but when the field was abandoned, 
any religion—whether Catholic, Method- 
ist, or Presbyterian—must step in and oc- 
cupy the deserted field. Though he was 
anxious to see the people of this country 
attached to the established church, yet he 
should be sorry to see other religions ex- 
cluded, for he believed that to the people 
religious consolation was most dear; and 
if the established church neglected to 
administer it, it was well that some other 
supplied the deficiency. 

The Bishop of Bristol said, that the 
greater part of his time had been occupied 
in promoting the residence of clergymen 
on their livings in his diocese. He asked 
the name of the clergyman to whom the 
noble marquis alluded. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne did not re- 
collect the name; but he would furnish 
the right rev. prelate with it. Nothing 
could be farther from his intention, than 
to impute to the right rev. prelate the 
omission of his duties. 

The Earl of Guilford said, it appeared 
to him that the noble marquis had made 
a most unfair and unjust attack upon the 
clergy in general, founded upon a par- 
ticular instance of neglect on the part of 
one of the body [cries of “no, no”]. It 
certainly appeared to him, that if the noble 
marquis had not made the charge directly, 
he had at least insinuated from this single 
fact, that the clergy were generally negli- 
gent of their duties. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne was sur- 
prised at.the mistake of the noble earl, 
since he had most unequivocally disclaimed 
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any imputation whatever upon the general 
body of the established clergy. Had he 
wished to impute any thing against the 
clergy, he should have done it directly, 

The Earl of Eldon said, he had pledged 
himself to abstain from any discussion of 
the general measure, upon the presentation 
of petitions; but if what he had pledged 
was to be pressed against himself, he 
must insist upon its being equally pressed 
against others— 


“Semper ego auditor tanttm; Nunquamne 
reponam.”’ 


He begged leave to deny what had been 
stated in publications, that he had asserted 
the Unitarian ministers to be without con- 
gregations. Whether it was to be lamented 
or not, he would not say ; but he believed 
that they had large congregations, com- 
posed very much, he was informed, of a 
class to which he belonged, namely, 
briefless barristers. He would now pre- 
sent four petitions from the parishes of 
St. Nicholas, St. John’s, St. Andrews, 
and All Saints, in the town of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. The petition from St. Nicholas 
was signed by one thousand and ninety 
persons, that of St. Andrews by one 
thousand six hundred and ninety-four, 
and that of All Saints by three thousand 
four hundred persons. Two of the petitions 
were not against concessions, but only 
prayed for the preservation of Protestant 
ascendancy. 

Earl Grey wished to say a few words 
upon these petitions. He wished, however, 
to guard himself against the charge of 
depreciating petitions, and of throwing 
difficulties in the way of petitioners. He 
disclaimed both intentions, and looked 
upon the right of petitioning as one of the 
most important which was possessed by 
the people. It was the indefeasible right 
of the meanest subject in the kingdom. 
But, without meaning to undervalue this 
right, he must be allowed to say, that 
there were some subjects on which the 
passions of the multitude might be roused 
by inflammatory appeals to their ancient 
prejudices, and that much mischief might 
be effected by such means. If, instead of 
appealing to the sober reason of the people, 
inflammatory appeals were made to their 
ancient prejudices, they would approach 
the subject on which they petitioned with 
fear and jealousy; and, in the proportion 
in which he felt himself bound to respect the 
sober judgment of the people, in the same 


























proportion he felt himself bound to disre- 

rd the “ civium ardor prava jubentium.” 
They had seen what the people, excited 
by designing men, could be brought to 
do. To events which had been most 
glorious for the country, to the very 
Revolution itself, they had been brought 
to offer opposition—nay, they had seen 
mobs—wonderful to behold !—raised in 
favour of passive obedience and non- 
resistance.. He trusted, if means such as 
these were resorted to, in order to produce 
effects similar to those which had been 
excited on former occasions, that there 
would be found in that House a sufficient 
degree of firmness to resist them, and to 
carry into effect, in spite of clamour, 
those measures which, he was perfectly 
convinced, would add to the security of 
the country, and give additional stability 
to the Protestant Church of this empire. 
Such was his opinion, however industrious 
one party might be to send forth to the 
world their belief, that the measures in 
contemplation would produce fruits di- 
rectly the reverse of those which he be- 
lieved they would bear. Hesaw, by what 
had passed in the House that evening, that 
great apprehensions were entertained as to 
the result of those measures ; and he would 
only add, that in his mind, they would not 
only not endanger the constitution, but 
would secure its permanence. He had 
been led to make these remarks by the 
petitions now presented to their lordships. 
Those petitions came from the four 
parishes of Newcastle. With respect to 
the town of Newcastle, he believed there 
was no disposition in that populous place 
to stir up this great question, which had 
been debated in both Houses of parliament 
during a period of twenty-nine years. 
During that large space of time both the 
representatives had constantly voted for 
Catholic emancipation, and on no occa- 
sion had their conduct been censured by 
their constituents. Different occasions 
had called them before their constituents 
to be re-elected, and he had never heard 
that on the hustings or elsewhere, any 
question had been put to them with re- 
spect to their conduct or feelings on this 
subject. The electors of Newcastle had, 
during that long period, pursued the same 
prudent and moderate course; they did 
not agitate this question, but wished to 
leave its decision to the wisdom of the 
legislature.. The town of Newcastle, on 
this last occasion, did not seem disposed 
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to meddle with the subject : but the clergy 
of that town took a different course; and 
when these measures were announced, the 
first step taken was by the minister, who 
applied to the mayor to call a meeting. 
But the requisition for that purpose not 
having been supported, the mayor rejected 
the application. Other means were then 
had recourse to, in order to get up those 
petitions which the noble and learned earl 
had offered to the House. The noble and 
learned earl stated, that he was instructed 
tosay, that respectable gentlemen attended 
at their lordships’ bar, to show that no 
improper means had been -used in pro- 
curing signatures to these petitions. He 
was certain, as the noble and learned earl 
had asserted it, that he had received such 
a statement, and he did not mean to say 
that any abuses had been practised. It 
had, however, been stated to him that the 
petitions had been carried round, and that 
names had been annexed to them which 
ought not to have been received. That 
point, however, he passed over, as of little 
importance, well knowing how many. of 
these allegations were made on both sides 
of the question. But there were some 
other circumstances, connected with these 
petitions, which were well worthy the 
attention of their lordships, and more es- 
pecially of the right reverend bench. 
The first of these petitions, as was common 
on these occasions, originated .with the 
vestry of the parish church, where it was 
proposed to two or three persons well known 
to be hostile to the Catholic claims. This, 
he was sorry to say, was not the only part 
of the proceeding of which he disapproved. 
Those who wished to procure petitions were 
not content to exert their ordinary influence 
to effect the object they had in view, but 
they caused inflammatory addresses to be 
disseminated, in which it was declared 
that the renewal of all the horrors of popery 
would be produced by the passing of the 
bill now in progress in the other House. 
This, however, was not all. Those who 
were anxious to petition thought, that even 
with these measures, they would not be 
able to procure such petitions as they could 
wish, and therefore they looked out for 
allies to assist them. He did not know 
whether the two right rev. prelates opposite 
would approve of the alliance into which 
the clergy entered, but they felt it neces- 
sary to their purpose to call in the assist- 
ance of others.. The first petition, which 
was drawn up by the clergyman, contained 
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a strong declaration against the Roman 
Catholic religion, and as strong a declara- 
tion of attachment to the government of 
this country in church and state. Now, 
if the noble and learned earl would look 
over the petition, he would see that it did 
not contain the words expressive of a 
sincere attachment to the government in 
church and state; and he would tell the 
noble and learned earl how that happened. 
Those individuals who projected the peti- 
tions were in want of an alliance to assist 
them; the alliancewhich they sought and 
found was that of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists; and, when the first petition was pre- 
sented to those persons for their signa- 
tures, they objected to the clause which 
expressed attachment to the government 
in church and state. In compliance with 
their objection the petition was withdrawn, 
and another was prepared, without the 
obnoxious words. This he thought was a 
circumstance worthy of their lordships’ 
observation, as it would enable them to 
judge what sort of course was pursued by 
those who got up these petitions. It 


would, no doubt, be stated, that these 
were petitions in favour of the Protestant 
church. He thought, however, he had a 


tight to say, that those people who thus 
objected to the words ‘‘ church and state,” 
showed a decided hostility to the connec- 
tion which subsisted between the church 
and state. This he thought he might 
fairly say—that these petitions did not 
breathe that friendly feeling towards the 
church, which was generally to be found 
in petitions of a similar description; and 
he, for one, would wish those individuals 
who were so anxious to guard against the 
terrors of Popery—terrors which appeared 
to haunt them by day and by night—to 
take care that their zeal did not induce 
them to let into the camp those whose 
views were perhaps more dangerous than 
the views of that body whom they so much 
dreaded. In consequence of these anti- 
Catholic petitions, a number of respect- 
able persons signed a requisition for calling 
a public meeting. That requisition was 
signed by almost every considerable person 
in the profession of the law and of medi- 
cine, by the principal merchants, and by 
several magistrates. They thought it ne- 
cessaty that a public meeting should be 
held, at which this question should be fully 
discussed. For that purpose, they pre- 
sented this requisition, numerously and 
tespectably signed, to the mayor. The 
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mayor acceded to the request, and ap. 
pointed the guildhall, a building capable 
of containing nearly 3000 persons, as the 
place where the matters referred to in the 
requisition should be discussed. As soon 
as notice was given of this proceeding, 
another requisition was got up. It was 
signed also, he had no doubt, by man 

respectable individuals ; but it did so hap- 
pen, that it did not contain the name of 
one eminent lawyer, or of one eminent 
physician. It was signed by one magis- 
trate, one surgeon, one attorney, and two 
merchants; but to compensate for that, 
it was very og signed by the Wes- 
leyan Methodists. The requisitionists de- 
clared that the hall was not sufficiently 
large for the intended meeting, and they 
called on the mayor to select some larget 
place. In compliance with the requisition, 
the mayor appointed a place called the 
Spital as the place of meeting. Now he 
hoped that in what he was about to say, 
neither the noble and learned earl nor the 
two right reverend prelates would supposé 
that he meant to cast any reflection on the 
character of the clergy. He harboured no 
such intention. He was a member of the 
Church of England, and sincerely attached 
to the truth of its doctrine, and he wished 
it to be held in respect and veneration ; 
but to preserve that respect it was not ne- 
cessary to concéal or overlook conduct 
adopted by some of its ministers, which 
was capable of producing a different feel- 
ing. He was sorry to say that the conduct 
of the clergy of Newcastle was not in 
accordance with the spirit of the church to 
which they belonged, nor in unison with 
their character as ministers of peace and 
good will. As he had before stated, the 
most inflammatory addresses were disse- 
minated through their means, and they 
sought allies amongst the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists in the neighbouring collieries. 
They prepared to meet by clamour, that 
which ought to have been met by the fair 
weapons of reason and argument. One 
of the addresses which was published pre- 
viously to the meeting, ran thus‘ The 
Papists are on the point of gaining the vic- 
tory! Their leader, Peel, has stated their 
accursed plan. Papists are to be allowed 
to fill all offices, except that of Lord 
Chancellor and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
When they come into parliament the con- 
stitution of 1688 isatan end. The apos- 
tate ministers of the Crown have declared 
in parliament, that they will carry this 








measure in spite of the people. Then 
petition your King—petition George the 
Fourth. Be not persuaded by pretended 
friends that it is not necessary to attend the 
meeting. Attend in thousands, to support 
your religion and the constitution of 1688.” 
Acrowd, in consequence, attended; many 
of them from the collieries. The right 
rev. prelate opposite had long lived in the 
diocess of Durham, and he must well know 
that many of these poor people were Me- 
thodists. The right rev. prelate would 
admit, that there was no see in the kingdom 
where, in proportion to its riches and 
extent, Methodism had made so great a 
progress. He believed that four-fifths of 
those miners were enrolled in the congre- 
gation of Wesleyan Methodists. With 
that alliance, the clergy came forward to 
this meeting, where every attempt to 
support the liberal petition, by reasoning 
was overborne by noise and clamour; until 
at last, after some difficulty, a division took 
place. Thatdivision, he had no hesitation 
in stating, negatived the petition by a nu- 
merical majority of five to four; but their 
lordships would fall into a great error 
indeed if they supposed that this decision 
was indicative of the sentiments which 
influenced the wealthy, intellectual, and 
influential inhabitants of Newcastle. Since 
that, the corporation had met, as had been 
stated by his noble friend near him; and 
that corporation, certainly one of the most 
wealthy and respectable in England, had 
unanimously decided to petition in favour 
of the Roman Catholics, and had com- 
mitted that petition to the hands of the 
noble duke at the head of the government, 
on whom they had conferred the freedom 
of their ancient town. Another petition 
in favour of the claims of the Catholics, 
which was signed by those gentlemen whom 
he had already mentioned as having signed 
the requisition, as well as by a large pro- 
portion of the people of Newcastle, and 
which was still in the course of receiving 
signatures, it would become his duty to 
present in the course of a few days. The 
noble earl then adverted to the great 
increase of Methodist chapels, in this 
particular diocess; and observed, that the 
clergy, by a dignified performance of their 
duties, might prevent the accumulation 
of those sects who were not friendly to 
the established church. There were, he 


knew, amongst the clergy in that quarter, 
men of great learning, worth, and piety; 
but he believed that there was an accumu- 
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lation of church property, which did not 
operate for the useful purposes of religion. 
Without undervaluing the right of petition 
itself, he warned their lordships against 
receiving, as expressive of the real opinion 
of the people, petitions got up in the 
manner which he had described. 

The Bishop of Bristol said, he could not 
conceive why he and his right rev. friend 
should be pointedly alluded to by the noble 
earl, as they had no connexion whatever 
with these petitions. For his own part, he 
had not exerted himself, in any degree, to 
influence individuals, with respect to this 
question. He was no bigot, and he 
dreaded neither the Methodists nor the 
Roman Catholics. Still, however, he had 
reason to look with something like a feeling 
of apprehension at the active measures of 
the Roman Catholics, when some of them 
had declared that their object was the ruin 
of the national church; and it was not very 
unreasonable that the clergy should feel a 
more than ordinary interest in the subject. 
He had no solicitude to put himself for- 
ward on this occasion. He had come to 
town in the performance of his duty; and 
when the noble duke stated his views on 
the subject, he confessed that he felt much 
surprised and disappointed. He had no 
wish to withhold any privilege that could 
be granted to the Catholics consistently 
with the safety of the constitution; but he 
conscientiously believed that it would not 
be right to admit Roman Catholics into 
either House of parliament. 

Earl Grey disclaimed the intention of 
casting any imputation against the clergy 
of the established church : but he certainly 
was of opinion, that the junction of the 
clergy with the Methodists was not likely 
to promote the interests of that church, or 
to uphold its character. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells contend- 
ed, that the people had an undoubted right 
to petition that House, and he could not 
help saying, that the manner in which pe- 
titions had been treated by the noble lords 
opposite was not calculated to raise the 
character of the House in the eyes of the 
people. Scarcely a petition had been pre- 
sented from the ministerial side of the 
House, upon which an attack had not been 
made. They had been in the habit of say- 
ing a great deal for themselves, and he now 
begged leave to say something for the peo- 
ple of England. Could they, he would 
ask, do other than feel deeply on a ques- 
tion which involved their religion? With 
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respect,to what had been said about the 
conduct of clergymen in connecting them- 
selves with petitions, he should merely ob- 
serve, that he would censure any clergy- 
man who got up a petition in a way not 
creditable to his character; but he thought 
that the clergy had a right to come for- 
ward in a proper and constitutional man- 
ner, With respect to his own clergy, he 
felt no difficulty in defending them. He 
was proud to be the bishop of such an ex- 
emplary body of men. If a clergyman 
acted in a manner unworthy of his func- 
tions in procuring a petition, he would con-« 
demn him; but if he felt strongly and 
conscientiously on this subject, he should 
be ashamed of any clergyman who, under 
such circumstances, would hesitate to 
come forward in support of the Church of 
England. 

The Earl of Mountcashel denied, that 
the Wesleyan Methodists were Dissenters ; 
and maintained that they were in commu- 
nion with the Church of England. They 
agreed with that Church on all doctrinal 
points; only that they were more religious 
[a laugh]. He wished the Church of Eng- 
land would copy the Church of Rome in 
one respect. Whenever the Church of 
Rome found any separate body of religion~ 
ists, such as the Franciscans, the Domini- 
cans, &c., distinguished for their zeal and 
activity, they incorporated them into the 
Church. 
a most useful body of persons; and there 
could be no better soldiers to fight against 
the pope and his party. This had long 
been experienced in Ireland. He had been 
acquainted with their merits in that coun- 
try, and had only done them justice in 
making this statement. 

Earl Grey did not believe he had used 
the word dissenters in speaking of the 
Wesleyan Methodists. Ifhe had, it was 
an error; for he well knew that they pro- 
fessed to be in communion with the Church 
of England. What he had said was, that 
he did not think the Church of England 
would be much strengthened by the union 


which had taken place on this subject be- | 


tween its ministers and the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists. As to the petitions of the peo- 
ple, he had never for a moment attacked 
them; all that he had attacked was the 
abuse of the right of petitioning. 

The Earl of Eldon declared, that he had 
never imputed to the noble earl any wish 
to disparage the petitioners who had ap- 
proached the House on the present occa- 


The Wesleyan Methodists were | 
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sion. Nothing could be better established 
than the right of every class in this great 
community to lay their sentiments before 
the House. He would not say that there 
might not have been petitions presented to 
their lordships which had been most im- 
properly got up; but as to bills and pla- 
cards, he had it in his power to show 
printed addresses to the people, emanating 
not from the Dissenters, nor from the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, but from ministers of 
the Catholic Church, quite as violent as 
that which had been read by the noble 
earl. As far as he was informed, the clerg 
of Newcastle would not have done their 
duty ifthey had not assisted in bringing 
the petitions before their lordships. He 
had known the clergy of Newcastle for be- 
tween fifty and sixty years, and he felt 
justified in saying, that, during that period 
no place in his majesty’s dominions had 
been supplied with ministers of the Church 
more capable of performing their duty, or 
who had more efficiently performed it. He 
had always considered it as a misfortune 
to that great town, that there was but one 
incumbent, and that all the ministers of the 
other churches were supported by the mu- 
nificence of their congregations, Their 
income was, in consequence, so limited, 
that he believed there were no men in the 
country, discharging such important du- 
ties, who were so inadequately rewarded. 
With respect to the country at large, he 
had had an experience of fifty years in 
parliament, and he felt sure that this coun- 
try was never, during the whole of that 
period, in so agitated a state as at the pre- 
sent moment. He agreed with the noble 
earl, that if the majority of the petitions 
were adverse to the measure proposed by 
his majesty’s government, their lordships 
should weigh and examine them, in order 
to ascertain what credit belonged to them. 
Having now presented six hundred peti- 
tions, not one of which, with the exception 
of one which he had presented the other 
evening for a noble lord, he had not looked 
at, he might venture to say, that there were 
many names attached to those petitions of 
individuals who would do honour to either 
| House of parliament. Forexample, a fort- 
night or three weeks ago he presented a 
| petition from a place in Yorkshire, signed, 
| among others, by a gentleman who had 
| since distinguished himself in the other 
| House of parliament as much as any man 
| had ever done under similar circumstances. 
' As to the junction of the Church of Eng- 
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land with the Wesleyan Methodists, when 
those by whom parliament were addressed 
were Protestants, he should like any one 
to tell him why the Wesleyan Methodists 
were not Protestants, and had not a right 
to join in such addresses? For his own 
part, having had multitudes of provincial } 
papers transmitted to him, containing re- 
ports of the debates which had taken place 
at numerous meetings in the country, for 
the purpose of petitioning parliament 
against further concession to the Catholics, 
he had been astonished to observe the 
ability and knowledge manifested by the 
ministers of the Wesleyan Methodists who 
had taken part in those debates. The pe- 
titions were not presented to their lordships 
as the petitions of members of the Church 
of England; they were presented as the | 
petitions of Protestants, protesting against | 
the introduction of measures which, in 
their opinion, were hostile to the Protes- 
tant constitution of the realm. If the 
word “constitution” were objected to, he 
would substitute for it the words “ Protes- 





tant establishment in Church and State.” | 
In stating, that the petitions which he had | 
that evening presented proceeded from a | 
most respectable body of persons, he had | 
done no more than stated that which he sin- 
cerely believed. He agreed with the noble 
earl, that the signatures to the first requisi- 
tion to the mayor of Newcastle were highly 
respectable in number and character. Ad- 
verting to the conduct of the clergy, he 
begged to remind their Jordships that the 
late archbishop of Canterbury had repri- 
manded a clergyman in the city of London 
for inviting persons into his church after 
the service, for the purpose of signing a 
petition. But, had any noble lords said a 
single word respecting the conduct of the 
Catholic clergy of Ireland, who, it was well 
known, during a late celebrated election 
in that country, had allowed their churches 
to be applied to the furtherance of political 
objects ? 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 19. 


Roman Carnotic Criaims — Pett- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.] Mr. Monck 
presented a petition from William Hallett, 
a magistrate of Berkshire, praying that no 
concession might be granted to the Catho- 
lics, unless accompanied by a reform of 
parliament. The petitioner was appre- 





hensive that if papists were eligible to seats 
VOL, XX. 





in that House, they might, by money, ob- 
tain an undue influence through the close 
boroughs; and there was danger that the 
means might be furnished to them from 
foreign states. The petitioner, in support 
of his opinion in this respect, alluded to a 
report, in which he (Mr. Monck) believed 


‘ there was no foundation; namely, that the 


Nabob of Arcott had once been able io 
send two members into that House, by 
means of the system of close boroughs. 
The petitioner also prayed, that something 
might be done for the relief of the poor in 
Ireland. In this prayer, he most cor- 
dially concurred; for he was convinced 
that unless some means were devised to 
better the condition of the poor of that 
country, the measure of emancipation, 
though it might do some good, would fall 
very short of removing the evils which 
affected Ireland. 

Sir R. H. Inglis said, he had several 
petitions to present against further con- 
cessions to the Roman Catholics. The 
first was from the ministers, elders, and 
other members of the established church 
within the barony parish of Glasgow. It 
was signed by three thousand nine hun- 
dred persons, every one of whom was per- 
fectly competent to form a correct opinion 
on a plain common-sense question. The 
next was from the minister, elders, and 
inhabitants of Govan and Gobals, signed 
by seven thousand and fifty persons, of as 
much intelligence as any which could be 
found with their names to petitions on the 
other side of the question. The next was 
from the inhabitants of Bothwell. To 
this petition he would wish to call the at- 
tention of the House. It was agreed to 
at a public meeting, at which a gentleman, 
a resident of the next county, but having 
a house in this parish, attended, and 
moved a resolution, that it was not neces- 
sary to petition at all. This resolution 
was supported by only one individual. 
The petition was then carried, and signed 
by eight hundred and thirty six persons. 
The next petition was from a parish where, 
out of a population of five thousand, one 
thousand nine hundred and seventeen per- 
sons signed, Another petition which he 
had to present was signed by nine hundred 
out of a population of two thousand, eight 
hundred ; and none of those nine hundred 
were under sixteen years of age. The 
sentiments contained in these petitions 
were those which were now echoed from 
one end of the kingdom to the other. 
2U 














There was not, he was sure, within me- 
mory or in history, any instance where the 
expression of public feeling was more 
unanimous than in the present. 

Sir M. S. Stewart said, that as some of 
the petitions which had been presented by 
his hon. friend the member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, came from the county which 
he had the honour of representing, and as 
he had received some information regard- 
ing them, he felt it his duty to ask the 
permission of the House to lay some of 
that information very shortly before it. 
He was quite sure his hon. friend could 
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not be aware of the nature and extent of , 
the religious excitement now going on in | 


that part of Scotland from which these : 


petitions came, and in which excitement | 


he believed the greater number of these 
petitions originated. It was with reluct- 


ance, that he felt it his duty thus to | 
| the fact to be, notwithstanding what his 
| hon. friend had said, that the number 


express himself, in respect to the petitions 
of the people. He begged, however, the 
House and his hon. friend to judge whe- 
ther he was justified iu what he now said. 
—The hon. baronet then proceeded to 
read extracts from several communica- 
tions from most respectable individuals, 
residing in the neighbourhood of some of 
the places from whence the petitions came. 
One letter stated, that the intention of pe- 
titioning against the Roman Catholics was 
anneunced by the clergyman of Bothwell 
to his congregation after divine service. 
He told them, that they had no alterna- 
tive but to sign the petition, or to have 
their throats cut by the bloody papists; 
that the people would be justified in 
wading to their knees in blood, in defence 
of their religion. The Catholics were de- 
scribed to the people as being worse, in 
the sight of God, than the inhabitants of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and that those 
would be worse even than the Catholics, 
who should refuse to sign the petitions 
against them. After reading other ex- 
tracts describing the means resorted to in 
other places to produce an impression of 
hostility to the Catholics, the hon. baronet 
said, he hoped that the House considered 
that he was justified in expressing himself 
as he had done, in regard to the influence 
wielded by the ministers of religion among 
the people in the west of Scotland. He 
wished to speak most strictly and advisedly 
on this subject. He thought all loose 
allegations, where the right and character 
ot petitions were concerned, unjust and 
unwarrantable; and it was with extreme 








regret, that he felt himself obliged to state, 
and he humbly thought to prove, what he 
had now done, as to the public proceed- 
ings in that part of Scotland, where he 
resided. But he could not help feeling it 
his bounden duty, when so much stress 
was laid by many hon. members—and 
properly laid—upon the number of peti- 
tions, and the amount of signatures at. 
tached to them, on this great question, 
and where those petitions were intrusted, as 
in the present and various other instances, 
to hon. members of justly high considera- 
tion in this House, but who were quite 
unconnected with the petitioners, he could 
not help feeling it his duty, as the repre- 
sentative of many of those petitioners, to 
speak to facts, which local knowledge put 
him in possession of, and to characterizé 
the petitions in the manner he really be- 
lieved them to deserve. For he believed 


who had really attended to this great ques- 
tion in the west of Scotland and in the 
city of Glasgow, apart from a feeling of 
religious fear, was not large; and that 
the great majority of that number were in 
favour of concession, in the proportion, 
as he was credibly informed, of three to 
one. Among the less well-informed of 
this population a great proportion was, 
undoubtedly, hostile to concessions to the 
Catholics; nor could it be otherwise. 
They believed, because they were told by 
their spiritual guides, that it was impossi- 
ble for a measure to be kind and bene- 
ficial to the Catholics, without its being of 
necessity pernicious and dangerous to the 
Protestants. And he begged to add, from 
his own knowledge, that the lower orders 
in the west of Scotland were very natu- 
rally ready to do any thing which, in their 
opinion, would depress and keep back the 
Irish Catholics, who poured in upon them 
almost with every tide, coming to compete 
with them successfully in all their occupa- 
tions, and thereby materially lowering the 
rate of wages throughout that district of 
the country. When such jealous feelings 
as these were worked upon by the minis- 
ters of religion from their pulpits to their 
constantly-thronged congregations, the 
wide and powerful effects could be easily 
imagined. And hence the great bulk of 
the signatures to these petitions,—hence, 
many of the petitions themselves,—hence, 
in a great degree, the thirty-six thousand 
signatures to the petition from Glasgow, 
































































sented by the noble marquis the other 
night,—and hence the five-thousand sig- 
natures to the petition from Greenock, 
resented by the same noble lord. He 
vid not doubt that there were the signa- 
tures of many most respectable and intel- 
ligent individuals attached to these peti- 
tions; but he was confident that the great 
bulk of them were placed there under the 
excited and prejudiced feelings which he 
had ventured, from local knowledge, to 
describe. In regretting the mistaken and 
misapplied zeal, as he sincerely believed 
it to be, of some of the reverend mem- 
bers of the venerable church of Scotland, 
on this great national and not theolo- 
gical question, he begged to express him- 
self with marked personal respect for 
them. A more able, excellent, and use- 
ful body of men did not exist; but he 
could not help at the same time lament- 
ing and deprecating the undue advan- 
tage that some of them were taking of 
their stations, in attempting therefrom 
to arrest and to defeat the wise and 
benignant intentions of government, by 
working upon the cee fears and pre- 
judices of the people. He would re- 
spectfully ask these reverend alarmists 
in the north, and he would earnestly 
ask his hon. friend,—than whom a more 
sincere friend to his country, or better 
citizen, did not exist—what would be 
the national result upon Scotland, upon 
England, but above all, upon Ireland, 
if these petitioners succeeded in forcing 
back the all-but-realized and just ex- 
pectations of the Catholics, by defeating 
this great measure, on which the stability 
of the government and the tranquillity of 
the empire were now indisputably launched ? 
He thought that, in common fairness, the 
people—at least the petitioning people— 
ought to be allowed to judge for them- 
selves, in so far as their spiritual guides 
were concerned, on this great civil ques- 
tion, and be left to reflect upon the ap- 
palling, unanswerable, and admirable state- 
ment of the right hon. the Secretary of 
State, as to the state and condition of 
Ireland upon this great question. If the 
people were left to judge for themselves, 
he was confident that a great proportion 
of his own calculating fellow-countrymen, 
at least, would not move at all, but con- 
fide in the high integrity and character 
of the individuals forming the govern- 
ment, controlled by the deliberate wisdom 
of parliament, to arrange and to settle 
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this difficult question, the complicated 
bearings of which many of them could 
not possibly know; and a still greater 
proportion of the people, longing for in- 
ternal quiet, and heartily tired of this long 
protracted, anti-social struggle among 
ourselves, would cordially acquiesce in the 
wise and liberal arrangement of govern- 
ment. He begged, in his own name, 
and in the name of thousands in the 
west of Scotland, who had not, and 
would not, interfere at all, and in the 
name of hundreds, whose petitions he 
had to present—thus publicly to offer 
the fervent expression of their gratitude 
to his majesty’s government, for the truly 
sanative, beneficent, and just resolution 
they had come to on this great question ; 
and he begged especially to thank the 
illustrious duke, the founder of this great 
measure, and the right hon. the Secretary 
of State, without whose powerful co- 
operation and painful personal sacrifices, 
for the good of his country, this great 
state blessing could not have been secured. 

General Gascoyne said, that his hon. 
friend had followed the practice, now so 
common in the House, of objecting to, 
and resisting the petitions of the people. 
On the communications of an anonymous 
correspondent, his hon. friend would re- 
ject petitions signed by thousands [cries 
of “no, no”]. If hon. members set no 
value upon the number of petitions, upon 
what would they set a value? He was 
certain that, if the bill before the House 
were delayed for a time, the House would 
have still stronger proofs, if any could be 
necessary, of the sense of the people of 
this country being opposed to it. Ob- 
jections were made to petitions, because a 
few women and ten or fifteen boys had 
signed some; but, did hon, members re-~ 
collect the numbers of women who signed 
the petitions respecting the late queen? 
For his own part, he would have no ob- 
jection to petitions being signed by women, 
or children, or any thing that had ani- 
mation. 

Sir M. S. Stewart denied that he had 
any intention of offering opposition to the 
petitions ; but he had felt it his duty to 
state to the House the very improper means 
that were used to induce parties to sign 
them. 

Sir J. Wrottesley denied that there was 
any inclination, on his side of the House, 
either to stigmatize or to reject the peti- 
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however, to consider how their petitions 
against these claims, which he admitted to 
be very numerous, were got up. He had 
no doubt but that there was, in every vil- 
lage, an active, well-educated agent of the 
anti-Catholics, engaged in beating up for 
signatures to them. He did not wish to 
deprive those reverend gentlemen of. the 
influence which belonged to their situation ; 
but he did wish that they would turn that 
influence to nobler uses, and would become 
what they ought to be—ministers of peace 
and christian charity. It was a very sud- 
den conversion which had led these 
reverend gentlemen to identify themselves 
with the people. On all former occasions 
they had acted, not with, but against the 

eople ; as, for instance, when the six acts, 
which really did trench on the privileges 
secured to the people under the constitu- 
tion of 1688, were under consideration. 
Where were they, when the people were 
demanding the repeal of the property-tax, 
the leather-tax, the salt-tax, and other 
taxes, which pressed upon the country? 
They were enrolled, on all occasions, with 
the opponents of reduction. 

Mr. TJrant said, that the Catholic 
priests had addressed the people on politi- 
cal subjects from their pulpits; and he 
could see no reasons why the Protestant 
clergy should not use the same means in 
self-defence, which the Roman Catholic 
clergy had used in aggression. He was 
not surprised that the clergy of Scotland, 
recollecting the persecutions which their 
religion had endured from the papists— 
for Charles 2nd was a concealed papist, 
and surrounded by popish councillors— 
should: be anxious to prevent any chance 
of their recurrence. If all the pulpits in 
the country should be filled with appeals 
from the clergy to their congregations on 
this subject, he should not be at all sur- 
prised. 

Lord Althorp said, he could not suffi- 
ciently condemn the conduct of any cler- 
gyman, no matter whether he was Roman 
Catholic or Protestant, who desecrated his 
pulpit, by making appeals from it to the 
people, calculated to irritate and inflame 
their passions. 

Sir R. H. Inglis said, he did not con- 
sider himself responsible for the general 
conduct of those who opposed, or of those 
who supported, the present measures. 
He conceived that those measures were in- 
jurious to the best interests of the country, 
and he therefore opposed them. With re- 
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spect to what had fallen from the hon. ba. 
ronet, from whose constituents he had. pre- 
sented a petition, he knew there was no 
question except this in which that hon, 
baronet did not represent the feelings of 
his constituents ; but, as on this they knew 
that their feelings were not represented, 
they looked round for those who would 
represent them, not on local matters, but 
on the general politics of the country. It 
was to this alone that he could attribute 
the honour of having been selected to pre- 
sent the petitions; and he had received 
petitions from all parts of Scotland to the 
same effect. With respect to the inter- 
ference of the clergy, they felt that, the 
question was a religious one, and as 
such they were bound to interfere, as the 
natural guardians of their religion. Not 
merely temporal but spiritual matters 
were involved in this question ; and 
the interference of the clergy to get up 
these petitions could not, in his opinion, 
reflect any discredit on them. 

Mr. Baring said, he did notconsider it to 
be a waste of time to consider how these 
petitions, which were signed by thousands 
and tens of thousands, were signed. He 
had been informed, that the reverend sup- 
porters of the hon. member for the uni- 
versity of Oxford came to a resolution be- 
fore they parted, after the late election, 
to “beat the drum ecclesiastic ” in every 
parish in the country. There was a peti- 
tion now at the bar, which, though it 
might represent the sentiments of a mass 
of conscientious persons in London, by 
no means represented the sentiments of 
the most intelligent and influential part 
of the inhabitants. He might apply to 
it the quotation which his majesty’s at- 
torney-general had last night applied to 
another subject, and say that it 

“ Like a tall bully lifts its head and lies.” 

Mr. C. Pallmer said, he had abstained 
from entering into a discussion of the general 
merits of this question, on the presentation 
of petitions, in consequence of some 
forcible remarks on the impropriety of it 
made by the hon. member who spoke last. 
The hon. member had blamed gentlemen 
for commenting largely on petitions as 
they were presented ; but he had just been 
guilty of commenting on a petition which 
had not been presented. Which of these 
two practices was the worst? The hon. 
member had absolutely said, that a peti- 
tion which had not yet been presented, 
lied.—Mr. C. Pallmer then said :—~‘ I am 
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called upon, Sir, to perform the duty of 
submitting to this House.a petition from 
upwards of one hundred : and thirteen 
thousand householders of London, West- 
minster, and the places adjacent, upon 
the subject of the Roman Catholic ques- 
tion. I beg,in the first instance, to assure 
the House, that it is not my intention to 
pursue the irregular and inconvenient 
course of entering into the wide, mo- 
mentous, but almost exhausted subject to 
which it relates ; but I have felt it only 
common justice to such a petition to an- 
nounce its appearance with the respect that 
is due to it; and I shall feel it an act of 
justice no less imperious, to claim for it 
the especial attention of this House. Sir, 
its language and its prayer shall speak for 
themselves. [Here the hon. member 
stated the substance of the petition]. 
Such is the prayer, Sir, of a petition from 
one hundred and thirteen thousand house- 
holders of that portion of this country 
which, I think I may say, without dispa- 
ragement to any other part of it, contains 
as much property, intelligence, informa- 
tion, constitutional principle, moral worth, 
and religious feeling, as are to be found 
in any part of the empire. I believe it 
will be found to contain the addresses of 
most of the individuals who have signed 
it; and I have the assurance of gentlemen 
whose characters are above all suspicion, 
that the utmost caution has been used 
to preserve it from the injuries of inju- 
dicious friends, or the acts of insidious 
enemies. I cannot possibly conceive a 
more faithful representation of public 
feeling and opinion. Sir, though I refrain 
at the present moment from entering into 
the general question, I hope the time will 
arrive when I may do this important pe- 
tition that act of justice. In the mean 
time, I may be permitted, I think, without 
departing from my rule, to assert that I 
cordially concur in the: principles upon 
which this petition is founded ; and that in 
spite of the dogmas and the Rhetoric of 
those who arrogantly call themselves the 
intellectual, I feel a conscientious con- 
viction that the measure before the House 
is a question of the religion of the country 
—the pure reformed religion—and that 
this House of Commons has no more right, 
against the will of the people, to admit 
papists into the legislature, than they have 
to reverse the principle and exclude from it 
the Protestants. Would they dare to do 
that? Sir, these petitioners approach the 
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House in language which, though strong, is 
respectful. Though they do not thunder 
at your doors with obstreperous menace, 
or hurl defiance at your authority, it is 
not because they are ignorant of. what is 
due to them from their representatives, but 
it is because the religion which they call 
upon you to protect inculcates, that they 
owe an undivided allegiance, a spiritual 
and temporal obedience, to only one power 
—to that sacred book which teaches them 
to fear God and honour the king, and re- 
spect authorities ; and because they cannot 
believe, that a parliament of faithful re- 
presentatives can so far betray their trust, 
as to surrender to the threats of an Asso- 
ciation—which his majesty has called 
‘dangerous to the public peace, and in- 
consistent with the spirit of the constitu- 
tion,’ —that constitution and that religion 
which the prayers of millions of an obe- 
dient and loyal people are daily imploring 
them to preserve. As a member of parlia- 
ment, I humbly but earnestly entreat his 
majesty’s ministers and this House to listen 
to the prayers of the people—to beware 
how they overlook their legitimate power, 
how they miscalculate their moral force, 
to guard against the infatuation of him, 
who, towering upon the gigantic elephant, 
mistakes ductility for fear; and whilst he 
avails himself of the useful energies of 
his strength, overlooks the tremendous 
power of his rage. In conclusion, Sir, 
I beg permission to add, that hoping and 
believing that in my latest hour I shall 
look back with indescribable happiness 
to the humble but hearty part which I 
have taken in this sacred cause, I shall 
feel it an incalculable augmentation of 
that enjoyment to reflect, that it has en- 
titled me, without any other pretension, to 
the distinguished honour of placing this 
respectable petition upon the table of the 
House of Commons.” 

Mr. Alderman Waithman hoped he 
might be allowed to trespass on the 
patience of the House for a few minutes, 
while he directed the attention of hon. 
members to a petition more important than 
any one, or, perhaps, all the petitions that 
had been presented upon this subject. 
No individual entertained a higher opinion 
of the value of the right of petitioning 
than he, and, probably, no individual 
among the other sins which he had to 
answer for, had been concerned in getting 
up and burthening the records of parlia- 
ment with a greater number of petitions 

































than himself. But, according to his view 
of the right of petitioning, it should be 
fairly exercised, to convey the sense of the 
people to the legislature in an unbiassed 
manner, , He was far from finding fault 
with many of the numerous individuals 
who had signed the present ° petition. 
Doubtless they were very respectable per- 
sons ; but when he saw a petition got up 
in the manner in which this had been, 
and signed by individuals such as the 
generality of these petitioners undoubtedly 
were, he thought it afforded an instance 
of one of the greatest abuses of the right 
of petitioning that could possibly exist, 
and called for the examination and 
animadversion of the House. The hon. 
member for Surrey had niade some pretty 
bold assertions with respect to this pe- 
tition; and if the hon, gentleman had 
spoken, not merely in accordance with the 
instructions he had received, but from his 
own knowledge of the facts, he should be 
disposed to give him credit for what he 
said. The hon. member had stated, that 
this was the petition of one hundred and 
thirteen thousand householders of London, 
Westminster, and the parts adjacent, 
against the Roman Catholic claims; that 
every precaution had been taken to prevent 


. improper persons from signing it : and that 


of the signatures only four thousand were 
those of persons residing in the parts adja- 
cent; the remaining one hundred and nine 
thousand being the names of inhabitants 
of London and Westminster. Though 
the hon, member made these representa- 
tions, it was matter of surprise, that he 
had totally forgotten to tell them how the 
petition was got up—whether it had been 
agreed to at a public meeting—who the 
parties were that originated it—and how 
the machinery connected with it had been 
set in motion. He hoped he should not 
take up the time of the House unneces- 
sarily, if he supplied the deficiency in the 
hon. member’s statement. He dared to 
say he should be attacked by the gallant 
member for Liverpool and others, for a 
supposed attempt to depreciate the right 
of petitioning, and for abusing the clergy 
of the established church. He had 
already expressed his opinion as to the 
right of petition, and he would add, that 
no man could be more attached to the 
established church than he was. He 
respected the ministers of the establish- 
ment, when they confined themselves to 
their proper sphere of duties; and, in 
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London, he was proud to say, the clergy, 
generally speaking, acted fairly. They 
had the same right as other men possessed 
to attend public meetings, but he thought 
it was departing from their proper sphere 
of action, and degrading to their character 
when they concerned themselves in getting 
up petitions of this description, and pro- 
curing signatures in every hole and corner 
throughout the town, without regard to 
who were the parties sighing, or to the 
means resorted to, in order to induce them 
to affix their names to such documents, 
He had heard a new and extraordinary 
doctrine broached that night with respect 
to petitioning. ‘“ What if a few children 
signed petitions,” said an hon. member; 
“they had a right to do so, and women 
also.” Now, he was as ready as any man 
to admit, that women were very well in 
their proper place [a laugh]; but he did 
not think they were in their proper place, 
when they came forward to petition par- 
liament. If, however, they insisted. upon 
their right to petition, let them come 
forward in their proper character, and 
avow themselves, as in all probability they 
were, ladies of a certain description. The 
question came to this—were hon, members 
to be influenced and governed by the dis- 
cussions and determinations of that House, 
or were they to yield up their judgments 
to the representations contained in parch- 
ments, signed by women and children, 
and the most ignorant part of the com- 
munity? This petition was prepared at a 
meeting held at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern. Some clergymen, he believed, 
were there; and he was told an in- 
dividual went to the meeting, who, bya 
proposition which he made, threw them 
all into confusion, because the parties did 
not meet prepared to enter into any dis- 
cussion, but simply to agree to some pre- 
concerted resolutions, and to adopt a 
petition founded upon them, In conse- 
quence of the interruption occasioned in 
their proceedings by the prospect of a 
discussion, the chairman adjourned the 
meeting, which he had no right to do, 
without a motion made to that effect and 
agreed to, The parties who had con- 
vened the meeting then went into some 
other room in the tavern, in which to 
agree to their resolutions. These indi- 
viduals had a chairman, and a secretary 
too ; but neither he nor any one else knew 
any thing about who or what they were. 
Prospectuses were handed about, and 
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copies sent through the kingdom, solicit- 
ing signatures, though it professed to be 
the petition of London and Westminster. 
Here was a petition from a district com- 
prising, according to the late census, a 
million and a quarter of souls, and they 
could only muster from all sources one 
hundred and thirteen thousand signatures 
in the course of several weeks; whilsi he 
recollected that, in the case of the Corn bill, 
no less than sixty thousand signatures were 
obtained at the Mansion-house in a few 
days, Some of the signatures were from 
persons at Hull and distant places. The 
course adopted reminded him of the prac- 
tice resorted to at Kensington, where all 
the coachmen, cads, and blackguards that 
came to sign that petition received, as an 
inducement, a glass or two of gin. The 
whole evil arose from the activity of the 
clergyman of the parish, who, with the 
assistance of the parish beadle, the clerk, 
and the grave-digger were the worthy pro- 
moters of this system. He should not 
oppose the reception of this petition, but 
he trusted the House would not receive it 
as the sentiments of this enlightened 
metropolis. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he had witnessed 
with great pain the discussions that had 
taken place with respect to the signatures 
attached to petitions. He regretted to 
see the valuable time of the House con- 
sumed by one hon. gentleman, who made 
an .assertion which another hon. gen- 
tleman denied. He did not think this 
miode of proceeding tended to raise the 
character of the House in the eyes of the 
people. He made these observations the 
tather on the present occasion, because it 
appeared that the worthy alderman had 
carried the license of debate further than 
it had ever been exercised before. Parties 
presented petitions to that House, perhaps 
under erroneous, but honest and strong 
feelings, and they were told by the worthy 
alderman that they came to insult the 
House—that their petitions were a farrago 
of nonsense, and themselves foois and 
idiots. The feelings of the people of this 
country were greatly excited on the sub- 
ject under discussion, and it would better 
become the dignity of parliament, if they 
received petitions without those discus- 
sions which might lead the people to 
misconceive the feelings of parliament. 
Were they to tell these people that they 
laboured under a delusion, and shew no 





sympathy for the religion of the country, 





by deriding the prayers offered up for its 
safety? Would not such a course be 
likely to engender a spirit of religious 
controversy, in which the warmth of 
attachment on the part of the people, to 
the religion of the country would bring on 
a state of things much to be deprecated ? 
Artful endeavours might be made to pro- 
duce an impression, that parliament was 
indifferent to the interests of religion. 

Lord Mandeville defended the right of 
the subject to petition, without having 
imputed to them either folly or idiocy for 
the part they conscientiously espoused. 

General Gascoyne was surprised to find 
the hon. alderman had attempted to 
describe the persons who were at the 
bottom of these petitions, by confessing 
that he knew nothing about them. The 
petition it appeared, had been sent to 
churches, vestry-rooms, and the principal 
bankers, for signature. This naturally 
called forth the ire of the worthy alderman, 
who said, he knew more about getting 
signatures to petitions than any man in 
that House, and was therefore incensed at 
the folly of these novices, well aware that 
when he was active in getting up these 
matters at the period of the late queen’s 
trial, the best places to obtain subscrip- 
tions to a petition were the gin-shops and 
the stews, more particularly if it was 
desirable to have the signatures of women 
of a certain description, 

Mr. P. Thompson protested against the 
petition being received as a fair repre- 
sentation of the public sentiment in this 
great metropolis. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that in the 
borough, and several places in the city, 
the most disgraceful means of obtaining 
signatures had been resorted to. He 
knew of places where the petition to the 
king lay, in which boys were invited to 
sign, among other modes, by the follow- 
ing—‘ Come in, boys, and sign the pe- 
tition against popery. The king will see 
your signatures, and you do not know 
what good fortune may happen to you.” 
He had made inquiries in Cheapside and 
other streets of the city, and he found 
that the respectable householders had not 
signed the petition, and that blank sheets, 
without any specification of the prayer or 
object, had been placed in the shops for 
people to sign, what they could not know 
they were signing. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he must also pro- 
test against the petition being received, as 
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that. of the householders of London and 
its vicinity. The most seditious artifices 
had been employed to obtain signatures 
to it—artifices worthy of the times of 
lord George Gordon, and disgraceful to 
the parties who had recourse to them. 
If the petition had been the result of a 
public meeting, he would respect it; but 
as it was, he must consider it as a gross 
imposture. 

Sir R. H. Inglis said, he had reason to 
believe, that the greatest pains had been 
taken to have the signatures unobjection- 
able. Three persons were always in at- 
tendance where the signatures were re- 
ceived. The answer made to those who 
had inquired as to the order of persons 
who had attached their names to the peti- 
tion was, that boys and women were al- 
lowed on no account to sign it, and that 
the inhabitant householders had all added 
their places of residence to their names. 

Mr. Baring contended, that the peti- 
tion did not express the sentiments of a 
large majority of the respectable inhabit- 
ants of the places it professed to come 
from. He would say, that two-thirds of the 
well-informed people of the country were 
favourable to its prayer. The petition, 
according to the hon. member for Surrey, 
had one hundred thousand signatures, 
professed to be those of the inhabitant 
householders of London and its vicinity. 
Now, a simple fact would prove this as- 
sertion to be a barefaced imposition—for 
the last census shewed, that there were 
but fifty-eight thousand householders al- 
together in London and its adjacent 
neighbourhood. Without alluding to the 
gross artifices that had been had recourse 
to, to obtain signatures to the petition, he 
would proclaim it to be one of the greatest 
impositions that had ever come before that 
House. 

Mr. Hobhouse agreed with the hon. 
member for Callington, that if all the in- 
habitant householders of London and its 
vicinity had signed the petition, the num- 
ber could not be one half of that stated 
by the hon. member for Surrey to have 
signed it. It was, therefore, as his hon. 
friend had stated, a gross imposition. It 
was not the petition of the respectable 
inhabitants of London and Westminster. 
He had no seat in the cabinet to lose, no 
long train of connexions to abandon, for 
the sake of supporting emancipation ; but 
he had a seat in that House to lose, and 
he was ready tg give it up if it was de- 
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manded from him ; although he certainly 
did not think that his support of the 
claims of the Catholics would form, with 
the electors of Westminster, a reason for 
requiring such a sacrifice. Asa test of 
the opinions of the people of Westminster, 
for three elections, no niention had been 
made of the course which they wished 
their representatives to pursue upon this 
question. 


wn Parliament. 


CANTERBURY REPRESENTATION IN 
ParxiaMent.] Lord Clifton said, he 
had a petition to present, upon a subject 
which he approached under the influence 
of feelings of extreme difficulty and deli- 
cacy, as it related to the hiatus which at 
present existed in the representation of 
the city for which he had the honour to 
be one of the members, in consequence of 
the continued absence of his right hon. 
colleague, Mr. S. R. Lushington, from 
this country. The petitioners stated, that 
his right hon. colleague was returned at 
the last general election as one of the 
members to represent the city of Canter- 
bury, and that they had hoped to expe- 
rience a full and fair representation, and 
to enjoy an opportunity of making their 
opinions known, and causing their voice 
to be heard, in parliament, when they 
elected the right hon. gentleman. The 
petitioners also stated, that on all subjects 
of great importance, difference of opinion 
would naturally arise, and that they 
thought it highly important that the 
House should be made aware of their 





Opinions upon such subjects through the 
medium of their representative. They 
stated, that they were deprived of this 
advantage, as far as his right hon. col- 
| league was concerned, by his voluntarily 
absenting himself, in order to take upon 
him the government of Madras. They 
acknowledged the attention with which 
their former petition on this subject had 
| been received by the House, and expressed 
' themselves anxious to enjoy the full bene- 
fit of the representation to. which they 
were entitled at the present moment, when 
subjects of such unusual importance were 
in agitation. 

Mr. Baring said, that towards the end 
of last session, he had given notice of his 
intention to bring in a bill making the 
acceptance of any government such as 
that in question, by a member of parlia- 
ment, a relinquishment of his seat, and 





authorising the House, under such cire 
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cumstances, to proceed to a new election. 
He had been prevented from taking the 
sense of the House upon the subject ; 
which, however, he should undoubtedly 
do at the earliest moment. 

Sir E. Knatchbull said, he happened to 
know that Mr. Lushington would have 
resigned his seat before he left England, 
if the request to do so had not been con- 
veyed in an offensive manner. He begged 
to know whether the measure which the 
hon. member intended to introduce was to 
be prospective or ex post facto. 

Mr. Wynn said, it was obvious that this 
was a case in which the House could not 
grant relief, except by means of a legisla- 
tive measure. - 

Mr. P. Thompson hoped, that a bill 
would be brought in to prevent the occur- 
rence of similar abuses. He also hoped 
that the case of the petitioners would be 
taken into consideration; and, however 
ungracious an act of a retrospective nature 
might appear, that the proposed bill would 
be extended to it. 

Mr. Baring said, he did not mean to 
touch the present case, in the bill which 
he should introduce. 


Irish QUALIFICATION OF FREEHOLD- 
ers Briuu.] Mr. Secretary Peel having 
moved the order of the day for the second 
reading of this bill, 

Lord Duncannon said, he would take 
advantage of that occasion to express his 
regret that the present bill had been pro- 
posed without some inquiry into its actual 
necessity, or into its real nature. With- 
out intentional disrespect, he must say, 
that neither the right hon. Secretary, nor 
the hon. and learned gentleman, who was 
understood to have drawn up the bill, 
could have thoroughly understood its real 
tendency. If they did, he was sure they 
would have paused before they brought it 
forward. He did not wish to raise any 
objections to a bill that was so recom- 
mended as that was; and would be willing 
to overlook minor objections, in order to 
preclude the throwing any obstacle in the 
way of the great measure of which the 
present was but a collateral appendix. 
But he would say, that but for the con- 
stitutional exercise of their ftanchise by 
the forty-shilling freeholders of Louth, 
Waterford, and Clare, the present bill 
would never have been heard of. It was 
absurd to allege, as a pretext for it, the 
conduct and influence of the Catholic 
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priesthood ; for all who knew how that 
influence was exercised knew, first, that 
it was felt chiefly when it ran with the 
current of popular feeling, and that it was 
ever exercised with a view to obtain a 
peaceable submission to the laws. Neither 
could it be said, that the tendency of the 
bill would be to improve the condition of 
the holders of small farms; for the tenure 
of farms in Ireland, be they small or large, 
was different from that asserted by the 
hon. member ; and from that, as it would 
appear, contemplated by the present bill. 
He did not see what objection could be 
justly made to the exercise of a bona fide 
forty-shilling franchise in Ireland. If it 
could be procured in Ireland, he was of 
opinion that such a system would work 
well. ‘They could as easily regulate the 
forty-shilling franchise, so as to render it 
a bona fide one, as they could the 102. 
freeholds, which were now proposed to be 
substituted for it. They knew little of 
Ireland who imagined that the mere 
raising of the registry to 10/7. would do 
away with fraudulent and fictitious votes. 
He would be disposed to suggest mea- 
sures for the prevention of the registry of 
such votes, and such, he conceived, as 
would do away with any evils that could 
arise from the existence of the forty-shil- 
ling freehold system. An hon. friend of 
his who had presented a petition yesterday 
on this subject, had complained of the 
manner in which these registries were 
made; but his hon. friend appeared not 
to know the real facts connected with the 
registry of the forty-shilling freeholders in 
Ireland. That hon. member, and other 
honourable gentlemen, seemed to speak 
of the forty-shilling freeholders as if they 
were all fraudulent and corrupt voters. 
Perhaps his hon. friend did not mean to 
go so far, but certainly other honourable 
members appeared to labour under such 
an impression. Now, those who knew 
Ireland better than those honourable gen- 
tlemen, must be aware, that every forty- 
shilling freeholder there was not the person 
so described by those honourable mem- 
bers. Indeed, the opinica of their uni- 
versal corruption seemed to exist in the 
mind of the right hon. Secretary himself, 
who had unintentionally misled the House 
on that point, by stating to them a case, 
as illustrative of the general existence of 
fraudulent and fictitious votes in the free- 
hold system in Ireland. ‘The right hon. 
gentleman had alluded to a county in 
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Ireland, in which there were twenty-six 
thousand forty-shilling freeholders, and of 
these he stated that nineteen thousand 
could not write their names. Now, it so 
happened, that these freeholders lived in 
a mountainous part of the country. They 
were, generally speaking, comfortable and 
respectable farmers, who were of a certain 
age, which placed their youth at a period 
when it was more difficult than at present 
to procure the advantages of education. 
These freeholders, therefore, could not 
write their names, and were obliged to 
substitute their mark ; at the same time, 
most of the families of those freeholders 
could write, and had received a certain 
degree of education. He had, on a former 
night, expressed his determination to di- 
vide the House upon the second reading 
of this bill, but he had since abandoned 
that intention. If the bill were some- 
what altered, he thought it might effect 
a great deal of good; particularly if it 
were applied to the correction of the re- 
gistry of fraudulent and fictitious forty- 
shilling freeholders. He was therefore 
determined, in a future stage of the bill, 
to move an instruction to the committee 
to this effect—‘ That it be an instruction 
to the committee on this bill, that they 
have power to render it applicable toa 
due exercise of the elective franchise by 
forty-shilling freeholders, by preventing 
a fraudulent and fictitious registry ; and 
to preserve to the people of Ireland their 
right of voting for representatives in par- 
liament as at present by law established.” 
His desire was, to secure still to those 
persons who really possessed a bona fide 
forty-shilling freehold, the right of voting. 
This act would effect a great deal of good 
if it were applied to such a purpose as 
that. He had no wish to protect fraudu- 
Jent voters; but by the application of the 
machinery of this bill he would do away 
with such voters, and render the whole 
registry throughout Ireland perfectly pure. 
He was bound to express his belief, that 
so many objections would not be raised 
against this bill in Jreland, as some gen- 
tlemen expected, But, when the enthu- 
siasm which pervaded Ireland at the pro- 
spect of the passing of the great measure 
which accompanied this bill had subsided, 
he conceived that those who would be 
now disfranchised would have a right to 
say to their representatives, that they had 
neglected their duty. This bill would not 
excite much opposition in Ireland now, 
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because it formed a portion of the great 
measure which the right hon. gentleman 
had introduced—a measure which far sur- 
passed his most sanguine expectations, 
and the most ardent hopes of his fellow- 
countrymen. As to the present bill, he 
would repeat his opinion, that it would 
work well, if its machinery were applied 
to the prevention of the fraudulent registry 
of fictitious votes under the existing sys~ 
tem, but he could not avoid expressing 
his condemnation of a measure which 
went to deprive the present forty-shilling 
freeholders of their franchise. 

The Hon. G. A. Ellis said, he was 
anxious to explain, in as few words as 
possible, the reasons that would influence 
his vote upon the present occasion; and he 
was the more anxious to do so, because, dif- 
fering as he did diametrically from the 
view taken of the Disfranchisement bill 
by his noble friend who had just sat down, 
he also differed, he believed, from many 
of the hon. gentlemen who intended to 
support the measure. Undoubtedly, had 
the advice of so humble an individual as 
himself been asked upon the subject, he 
should have been most anxious to prevent 
the great measure of Catholic emancipa- 
tion from being incumbered with the bill 
for the disfranchisement of the forty-shil- 
ling freeholders in Ireland ;—but this was 
not at present the question to be discus- 
sed—the measure was actually before 
the House, and was to be dealt with ac- 
cordingly. He had been always, since 
he had had a seat in that House, a_par- 
liamentary reformer. He had voted not 
only for particular, but also for general 
motions on reform; and he hoped to do 
so again. But he had always done so 
under the impression, that such reform 
would be beneficial to those for whom it 
was intended, and for the country. It 
had never entered into his contemplation 
either to give or to preserve a franchise 
which was decidedly injurious to those 
who possessed it. And such he must 
ever consider the operation of the forty- 
shilling franchise in Ireland. It had tended, 
in his opinion, more than any thing else, 
to the excessive increase of population ; 
to the splitting and dividing of the estates 
into small, wretched tenements; and the 
consequent increase of misery and pau- 
perism. It had equally injured the 
estates of the proprietors, and the con- 
dition of the peasantry. Upon these 
grounds he should cordially support the 
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second reading of the bill now before the 
House. In 1825, he had voted for the 
suppression of this franchise, but he was 
not going to take credit to himself for 
his consistency, if he did so again. He 
was well aware the case was materially 
altered since that time—but was it not 
altered for the worse? Up to that period 
the forty-shilling freeholders wereslaves in 
the hands of their landlords, undoubtedly 
a most degraded condition. They had 
since, in some instances, and during mo- 
ments of great popular excitement, been 
compelled to vote against their landlords 
through the power of the priests. The 
consequence of this had been a total 
dissolution of the social bond which ought 
to exist between landlord and tenant, to 
the great injury of both parties, and in 
short a state of things which could not 
exist in any well-ordered community.— 
He was willing to allow, that this state 
of things had tended greatly to advance 
the measure of Catholic emancipation ; 
and without the concession of that eman- 
cipation, he, for one, would never have 
consented to the taking away of the fran- 
chise. Buta new era was now arrived, 
and, through the wisdom of his majes- 
ty’s ministers, concession was now about 
to be granted. Under these circum- 
stances, he should be, he owned, very 
glad to see the forty-shilling franchise 
done away with; which, while it existed, 
must prevent Ireland from being either a 
happy, @ prosperous, or even a tranquil 
country, 

Mr. Brownlow said, he should occupy 
the attention of the House but for a short 
time, while he stated his opinions respect- 
ing the bill under their consideration. He 
had felt it his duty, upon other occasions, 
to act so as to obtain some degree of popu- 
larity in Ireland upon just and legitimate 
grounds; but now, even at the risk of the 
little popularity which he might possess 
in Ireland, he was ready to give this mea- 
sure his support. He did not support 
the bill on its own merits, but on account 
of the measure by which it was accompa- 
nied. He would at once therefore say, 
that he would support the second reading 
of this bill, not intending by so doing to 
pledge himself to the ten-pound qualifi- 
cation, as the best remedy that could be 
proposed for the correction of the evils of 
the elective franchise system in Ireland, 
but because it was accompanied by a 
measure which was so eminently calculated 
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to restore peace and tranquillity in Ireland, 
He supported the second reading of this 
bill, not because he altogether approved 
of its principles or provisions, but because, 
if he understood rightly the position in 
which they were placed, it was this—the 
right hon. Secretary came down to the 
House with the bill of emancipation in 
one hand, and this disfranchising bill in 
the other, and, as well as he could collect 
the meaning of what had fallen from the 
right hon. gentleman, if they wanted the 
measure of emancipation, it was in vain 
for them to deal deliberately or cautiously 
with this. bill of disfranchisement. He 
voted for this bill, then, as the price of 
the great measure of emancipation, He 
had many objections to this bill: it was 
revolting in many respects to his feelings ; 
but nevertheless he would sacrifice his 
feelings, if, upon such terms, he could 
purchase emancipation. It was said, that 
they might refuse to take emancipation 
on such terms, and defer it for another 
twelve months; but he was not for in- 
curring the risk attendant on such delay : 
the dangers which now pressed upon 
them might be then increased tenfold, 
and England and Ireland might, perhaps, 
be rent in twain. He was therefore dis- 
posed to adopt this measure, bad as it 
was, and to do evil, if it could be called 
an evil, that good might abound. He was 
persuaded that good would follow from 
this measure, It would certainly prevent 
the splitting of farms; which was one of 
the great evils of Ireland. If the right 
of voting in Ireland were now for the first 
time under consideration, he should be 
inclined to say, that this measure was a 
just, fair, and advantageous one. It was 
calculated to correct many evils; and ne 
doubt, in the long run, it would work 
well for Ireland. But, when he looked 
at the events of the last few years, he 
could not avoid expressing his repugnance 
to such a measure. He was ready to 
avow his admiration of the conduct of 
those gallant, intrepid, honest, and high- 
minded voters, who had in several coun- 
ties in Ireland, within the last few years, 
displayed such patriotism and indepen- 
dence. He would, therefore, confess that 
to this measure, with all its anticipated 
advantages superadded to it, he should 
not be prepared to give his consent, 
unless he received immediately with 
it, and had as it were at the moment 
in his hands, the great pearl of emanci- 
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pation. Petitions had been presented to 
that House, praying an alteration in the 
elective franchise, upon grounds from 
which he altogether dissented. Those 
petitions prayed the House for measures 
to take the voters out of the hands of 
the priests, for the purpose of placing 
them (certainly not in better hands) under 
the influence of their landlords. That 
was a very wrong view to take of the 
elective franchise. If the tenant did his 
duty to his landlord—if he paid his rent 
and tilled his land, and discharged all 
the obligations contained in his lease,— 
he had done his duty, and his landlord 
had no right to expect any thing further 
from him. He knew of no claim more 
cruel or more indefensible, than that of 
the landlord to the vote of his tenant. 
He did not support this measure with a 
view to take the voters out of the hands 
of the priests and to place them again in 
the hands of their landlords. He trusted 
it would have a different effect. He dis- 
sented from the observation of the hon. 
member who had just resumed his seat, 
that this measure would be good, in so far 
as it would go to take the voters out of 
the hands and influence of the Catholic 
priests. The freeholders. of Ireland had 
not been led by their priests; they had 
acted under the influence of a far greater 
power than that of priestly influence or 
domination—they had been influenced by 
that desire for freedom which pervaded 
the entire mind of the Irish nation. At 
the elections, the freeholders were asked, 
whether they would vote for the man who 
swore that their religion was superstitious 
and idolatrous, or for the man who would 
pledge himself to do his utmost to have 
that odious test repealed? The effect of 
such an appeal might be easily imagined. 
The charge as to priestly influence was 
unfounded; but it had not been made 
now for the first time. In the counties 
of Waterford, Louth, Westmeath, and 
Clare, the same charge had been preferred ; 
but the parties shrunk from the proof, or 
contented themselves with producing the 
lamest and most inconclusive evidence to 
the House on that point. The freeholders 
had not’yielded to priestly influence; but 
they had been acted upon by that general 
and extraordinary combination, which 


existed in Ireland, of the Catholic aris- 
tocracy, the gentry, the clergy, the landed 
proprietors, and the mercantile men— 
@ combination which extended to all ranks 
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and classes, and which, from the peer to 
the peasant, produced its effects amongst 
the Catholic community. With that 
combination the priests were not con- 
nected, save as citizens; and it was there- 
fore an unfounded ‘charge to advance, 
that the Irish freeholders were a_priest- 
ridden people. He.was anxious to have 
an independent race of voters in Ireland, 
whom the landlords could not influence 
and direct as they pleased. They were 
not to judge of the conduct of the free- 
holders for the future, from that which 
they had displayed during the excitation 
of the last few years. They were not to 
judge of them by their conduct from 
1793 up to 1825. He agreed. with his 
noble friend, that it would be a wise 
course to apply the machinery of this 
bill to correct the evils of the existing 
freehold system in Ireland. From the 
year 1793 to 1825, the freeholders were 
not free agents. They were driven by 
their landlords to the county town, and 
locked up there until they gave their 
votes for their landlord’s favourite candi- 
date. That, without this bill, such things 
would again recur, when the excitement 
of the present moment had passed away, 
might be reasonably expected. About 
fifty years ago, in the north of Ireland, 
an excitement of a somewhat similar cha- 
racter arose. The Protestants and Dis- 
senters of Antrim were at that time as 
much divided as the Catholics and Pro- 
testants of Ireland are—(he should rather 
say were, for those differences, he was de- 
lighted to say, were already fast disappear- 
ing, in consequence of the healing mea- 
sure introduced by his majesty’s minis- 
ters)—an election came on in Antrim ; the 
established church and the Presbytery 
of Antrim were committed against each 
other. A Mr. Wilson, who possessed no 
property in the county, but who was 
prominent in advocating their cause, was 
the candidate of the Presbyterians: every 
exertion was made for him; the clergy 
preached in his favour from their altars; 
they influenced the educated, they inti- 
midated the ignorant amongst the voters ; 
and the result was, that the aristocracy 
were defeated, and Mr. Wilson returned. 
People argued from this, that the indepen- 
dent spirit exhibited in Antrim would 
extend throughout the country, and that 
the freeholders would from thence for- 
ward do their duty. But, in a short time, 
the aristocyacy regained their. influence, 
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the effects of this election were forgotten, 
and the spirit of independence which the 
enthusiasm of the.moment excited, dis- 
appeared. Such, he believed, was but a_ 
picture of what would be likely to take 
place in Ireland, after the passing of 
emancipation. He mentioned this to 
prove that the present elective franchise 
was not one that could be approved of, 
and upheld, upon sound and permanent | 
principles. He had supported a similar | 
measure in 1824, and that on the same ' 
principle ; and, chiefly in consideration of | 
the valuable boon that was to accompany | 
it, he would not take upon himself the 
responsibility of opposing the present bill. 

The Earl of Bective said, he couldnot re- ; 
frain from congratulating the House and the | 
country upon the happy effects which were 
sure to follow from the great measure of 
concession which had been so wisely intro- 
duced by his majesty’s ministers. _ That 
measure was pregnant with innumerable 
advantages to the people and to the state. 
It would dissipate the spirit of party, do 
away with the feelings of hostility which 
prevailed between man and man, and 
establish harmony, peace, and happiness, 
throughout the country. It would at 
length establish a real union between Eng- 
land and Ireland; which had hitherto 
been united but in name. It was a mea- 
sure which would put an end to religious 
and political differences, and consolidate 
the power and resources of the empire. 
He hailed with delight the introduction of 
such a healing measure; and he would 
not cavil with the measure by which it was 
accompanied lest he shou'd endanger the 
passing of the great measure itself. 

Mr. Littleton said, he gave the noble 
lord who spoke first great credit for the 
fairness of his conduct, and was willing to 
defer to him, as one of those who were 
the best informed on Irish affairs. He 
however, considered the present measure | 
as calculated to afford a substantial benefit | 
to Ireland, and that it was free from the | 
objections which had been raised against | 
other. measures of security. It made no | 
invidious distinctions; it applied generally 
and equally to Protestants and Catholics. 
He concurred with the hon. gentleman in | 
thinking that the effect of such a general | 
law would be to prevent fainily jealousies | 
and to obviate the conflict of political | 
interests, managed by large standing | 
armies of freeholders enlisted out of the | 
tenantries. There was a large part of the | 
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aristocracy of Ireland desirous to give up 
this power, and a large part of the tenantry 
were indifferent on the question. - The 
act of 1793, though the measure was con- 
sidered an act of justice, gave to the 
Catholics of Ireland a very considerable 
superiority, and its effect had been com- 
pletely to destroy the influence of property. 
The speech of sir Laurence Parsons, now 
lord Rosse, in the Irish Houseof Commons, 
on that occasion, contained an able expo- 
sition of the consequences of that measure; 
and the right hon. the President of the 
Board of Trade, who had himself suffered 
from its effects, could not give a more ac- 


curate statement of them than was con- 


tained in. that prophetic speech of sir Lau- 
rence Parsons. He (Mr. Littleton) had 
been led by the arguments in that speech 
to introduce in 1825 a bill for the regula- 
tion of the elective franchise in Ireland, 
which had failed. The only difference 
between this bill and the present was, that 
the former was prospective. That bill was 
designed to be auxiliary and concomitant 
to a measure of doubtful efficacy. This 
billwas auxiliary too, and concomitant with 
a measure which would effect a great and 
lasting good. It wasa gratification to him 
to witness the completion of an object 
which had become more and more neces- 
sary, Owing to the increase in the numbers 
and the wealth of the Catholics since 1793. 
He gave his hearty concurrence to the bill, 
which, in his estimation, imparted a great 
value to the other measure. He called 
upon hon. members to consider the advice 
which had been given by the hon. member 
for Winchelsea, that nothing might obstruct 
the great measure which was intended for 
the relief of Ireland,—a measure which 
they could not do wrong in purchasing at 
any price. The golden opportunity ought 
not to be lost. The measure of relief was 
the great object which ought to be secured ; 
the evils of disfranchisement might at any 
time be corrected. 

Mr. Villers Stuart said, he should 
approve of the instructions of the Com- 
mittee to be moved by his noble friend ; 
but if the measure itself was deemed ne- 
cessary for carrying the great question of 
Catholic concession, he would certainly 
support it. It might be that, in doing so, 
he risked whatever little popularity he 
might flatter himself he possessed in the 
county of Waterford; but though he might 
lose that popularity, and even sacrifice the 
seat which he had the honour to hold in 
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that House, he was, nevertheless, forced 
by a sense of duty to do nothing that 
might endanger the safety of the great 
measure of relief to his Catholic country- 
men. He could never forget that he was 
sent by the great mass of the constituency 
of Waterford to fight the battle of civil 
and religious liberty, and he should feel 
that he was a traitor to his trust, if he did 
anything that might endanger the winning 
of the great fight. But let him not be 
thought to support this measure otherwise 
than as an accessary to emancipation. He 
could not conceal from the House his 
regret at its being thought necessary to 
have the present measure as an accom- 
paniment to the other; for, if men ever 
vindicated their fitness to vote at elections, 
it was the forty-shilling freeholders at the 
late election for Clare. They had been 
told, that they were slaves to their land- 
lords ; they had been taunted with their 
subserviency; they had been reviled for 
their helotism ; but how, on the first op- 
portunity given them, had they answered 
these charges? Threats could not awe, 
promises could not sway them, to pros- 
titute their suffrages, in support of prin- 
ciples which they knew to be inimical to 
their interests and subversive of their 
liberties. They had acted in this in con- 
junction with their priests, and not in 
subservience to them. How, then, could 
he be otherwise than reluctant to punish 
as acrime in practice that which he had 
been taught to look upon as a virtue in 
theory? He considered the fear to be 
vain, that if this measure were not passed 
the freeholders would continue to vote 
with their priests. There would be no 
difference between the landlord and tenant, 
when there ceased to be a distinction be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant. The penal 
code had acted as a chymical test in the 
separation of landlord and tenant—ele- 
ments, without the application of that 
test, indissolubly united. After the great 
triumph the forty-shilling freeholders had 
just achieved, he was reluctant to mingle 
cypress with their laurels, and to cut short 
the thread of their existence in the hour 
in which their political life began. He 
should have thought himself guilty of the 
blackest ingratitude had he not vindicated 
the character of so large a portion of his 
constituents, and done every thing for the 
maintenance of their privileges, short of 
the absolute rejection of this bill. If the 


measure of emancipation had passed he 
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would not consent to this bill; but as one 
could not pass without the other, he asked 
himself, whether his constituents would 
not be more benefitted by the discontinu- 
ance of the disabilities under which they 
at present laboured without having the 
franchise, than they would be by a con- 
tinuance of both. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he felt as strongly 
as any hon. member the incalculable im- 
portance of the measure which had been 
carried at three o’clock that morning by a 
decisive majority of that House. It had 
been stated to the House, in a manner 
which could not be misunderstood, that 
that measure was indissolubly bound up 
with the present—that the fate of the one 
would decide the fate of the other. This 
it was which increased the embarrassment 
under which he laboured in delivering his 
sentiments, which arose from his disappro- 
bation of the principle of the bill which 
disposed of an elective franchise. He at 
the same time protested against the doc- 
trine—and it was an unparliamentary way 
of discussing any measure—that that 
House was not at liberty to make an 
alteration in the elective franchise. He 
could not discuss the measure with refer- 
ence to the present state of property in 
Ireland, as he was not acquainted with it. 
He should discuss it on the principle of 
right. If Ireland was a new country—if 
she had never enjoyed this right at all, 
and the question related to the establish- 
ment of the elective franchise—then he 
should not object to the limitation pro- 
posed to be introduced: 10/. would bea 
very good limitation if the House was 
legislating for a new country, But it was 
said, you must look at the state of Ireland 
as connected with this proposition. Now, 
they were not at liberty to look at the 
question in that point of view. It must 
be well known to every member, that it 
was a point of the case, that the elective 
franchise of counties in Ireland were the 
same as those in England; that whereas 
forty-shilling freeholders in England had 
obtained their privileges about four hun- 
dred years ago, they had been extended 
to Ireland a century later. When he said 
this, he meant to say, that a franchise so 
annexed and united, for a period of three 
hundred years, to a freehold, was a pro- 
perty vested in the freeholder, to take 
away which was only one degree less a 
violation of right than taking the age ed 
itself. Why did he state this? Was 
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there any ground of law for this theory? 
Yes; a very high authority. Lord Chief 
Justice Holt, in speaking of the freehold 
rights of the people of England, said, “ a 
freehold right is one which, if any person 
is in the slightest degree molested in the 
exercise thereof, he may defend by ac- 
tion ;” and further, “ a freehold right is a 
most transcendant thing; it is vested in 
and inseparable from the freehold: if it 
be separated, then the freehold is taken 
away.” Then Magna Charta itself con- 
tained a provision, that ‘‘ no freeman shall 
be disseized of his freehold, or the liberties 
thereof, but by the judgment of his peers, 
or by the law of the land.” Therefore, 
these freehold rights and immunities were 
most sacred, protected by the law of the 
country, and by the sanctity of three 
hundred years.---He was told, that this 
privilege had been more abused in Ireland 
than in this country. That might be: 
but, he would ask, “is it not your duty 
to endeavour to correct the abuse, instead 
of taking away the property itself?” Was 
this the mode of proceeding which would 
be tolerated in this country? Was there 
no instance of such abuses in England ? 
Honourable members might recollect the 
election in Middlesex some twenty years 
ago, and the scenes which had then taken 
place, when a mill at Brentford had been 
split into several hundred votes. Who 
had ever thought at that time of meddling 
with the elective franchise of the people 
of England? Let gentlemen call to mind 
the elections for Westminster, forty or fifty 
years ago; and the perjuries, and corrup- 
tions, and bribery, and breaches of the 
peace; yet who ever thought of interfer- 
ing with the elective franchise of the 
people of Westminster? He would ask 
English members, whether, if any case 
occurred of an abuse in elections, they 
would not proceed to correct that abuse ; 
or whether they would proceed to deprive 
the people generally of rights which were 
inseparable from their freeholds ?—It had 
been objected, that the votes in Ireland 
were not derived from property in fee ; 
and how many tenants were there in 
England whose property was not in fee ? 
In the place which he had the honour to 
represent, many of the electors held only 
a life-interest in their property; and in 
many places—Sussex, for example—votes 
were created by the purchase of forty- 
shillings a year of land-tax; which was 
not purchased for the profitable employ- 
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ment of capital, but solely with a view of 
obtaining the elective franchise. He could 
not make up his mind to dispossess per-~ 
sons of their property, especially when 
the abuse—which was to be considered 
the ground of the measure—existed else- 
where. Vested rights of another descrip- 
tion were regarded: there was scarcely a 
professional adviser of the revenue board, 
who did not consider his emoluments as 
vested right. No man lamented more 
than he did the scene of perjury which 
was presented at elections, and he fully 
agreed that it ought to be remedied. But, 
when hon. members talked of perjury in 
Ireland, why had they not some feeling 
for the perjuries committed in corpora- 
tions? The forty-shilling freeholders of 
Ireland might be entitled to a lenient con- 
sideration. Some of these individuals 
might not understand the true construc- 
tion of the law. They might suppose, 
that if they were unwilling to part with 
their freeholds for forty-shillings, they 
were therefore worth so much in the eye 
of the law; whereas, in corporations and 
borough elections in England, a man 
would swear that he had not received a 
bribe, whilst he knew that it was pro- 
mised, if not received, and that it would 
be regularly paid when the period of 
danger had expired. On these grounds 
he had differed from the hon. gentleman 
who had brought in the bill of 1825, 
which was prospective. He had.voted for 
that bill on its first introduction, but not 
afterwards. By the present bill, which 
was not prospective merely, all the pro- 
prietors of freeholds between forty-shillings 
and 10/., who had hitherto exercised the 
right of voting, were disfranchised, and 
thereby sustained an injustice only a de- 
gree short of the loss of their freehold.— 
The right hon. gentleman then referred 
to a custom, about this period of the year, 
of taking the skin from a dead lamb and 
placing it upon a live one; and observed, 
that the right hon. Secretary seemed to 
have committed the mistake of putting 
the skin of a lamb, not upon a sheep, but 
upon awolf. Another argument in favour 
of the bill was, of all other arguments, the 
least to be commended. It was said, that 
the people of Ireland were indifferent about 
this right—that the measure was not un- 
popular in that country. But, was it 
becoming in any government to take ad- 
vantage of a season of enthusiasm, of an 
ebullition of gratitude, and to accept the 
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surrender of an institution connected with 
popular rights? Such an argument was 
open to great objection ; for if this House 
might so deal with the rights of electors, 
there was no knowing where it would end. 
He was an enemy to parliamentary re- 
form—an object which, since the intro- 
duction of this measure, had become more 
than ever a topic of conversation. He 
had heard it asserted, that this bill was a 
measure of parliamentary reform, but that 
it began at the wrong end. He was hostile 
to all such reform, let the suggestion come 
from what quarter it might—whether it 
referred to England, Ireland, or Scotland. 
He should give such a project his decided 
opposition ; and, admitting as he did, from 
a sincere conviction, that the Catholic 
bill would strengthen the Protestant in- 
terests, he was of opinion, on the other 
hand, that parliamentary reform would 
not only destroy the Protestant church, 
but every other establishment. If the 
measure before the House solely inflicted 
inconvenience, or even if it inflicted hard- 


ship and injury, provided it fell short of | 


actual injustice and the violation of legal 
rights, the confidence he placed in the 
government, who were taking steps to 
pacify Ireland, would have prevented him 
from offering any opposition to the bill. 
But he could not compromise the rights 
of the people, and consent to a violation 
of property. If he had happened to be 
a member of his majesty’s government, he 
might have seen reason to he satisfied of 
the indispensable necessity of such an 
arrangement. The course which he 
thought he should then have adopted was 
this—he should have endeavoured to pre- 
vail on those who were anxious for the 
measure to make it prospective; it would 
have been only in the case of their satis- 
fying him of the absolute necessity of this 
measure to secure the success of the other, 
that he should have consented to it in its 
present state, -He should not have yielded 
until the inseparable connexion between 
the two measures had been demonstrated 
to him. He had lived too long in public, 
and mixed too much in its affairs, not to 
know, that in such a complicated state of 
things, there may have existed some 
overruling necessity, to which ministers 
were forced to yield. Having, therefore, 
no means of knowing whether this neces- 
sity existed, and, on the other hand, being 
most anxious to do nothing which might, 
by possibility, seem to evince a desire to 
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delay or impede the other great measure, 
he felt it proper, under his great difficulty, 
to abstain from voting at all. His reso- 
lution, he hoped, would haye no effect 
upon others. He had not suggested this 
course to others, and did not wish others 
to adopt it; but, with reference to the 
injustice of the measure, and to the pre- 
cedent it established, he was not disposed 
to do otherwise. 

Mr. Doherty said, he should not have 
addressed the House, but for the extraor- 


| dinary speech which had just fallen from 


his righthon. friend. He had never heard 
a speech which had astonished him more, 
His memory as to the discussions which 
took place in that House was not always 
accurate; and, during at least three-quar- 
ters of that speech, he had thought he 
laboured under a great misapprehension. 
He thought that, in 1825, when the hon, 
member for Stafford brought forward the 
question of the disfranchisement of the 
forty-shilling freeholders, that that ques- 
tion had received the support of his right 
hon. friend. But he had been relieved 
from all doubt upon the subject, when the 
right hon. gentleman thought it prudent 
to anticipate the objections which might 


| be made on this score, by stating, in the 


latter part of his speech, that he had voted 
on the first introduction. Then that which 
was a lamb in 1825, had become a wolf 
in 1829 [hear]. For his own part, he gave 
his entire sanction to the present measure. 
He had listened with admiration to the 
speech of the hon. member for Waterford 
(Mr. V. Stuart), which demanded his un- 
qualified approbation; for he knew the 
sacrifice he was making: he knew that it 
was by the forty-shilling freeholders he 
had been supported. That hon. member 
had, therefore, made a great sacrifice. 
But the justification of that hon. member 
would be found in the approbation of the 
Catholics themselves ; who would, by this 
sacrifice, purchase a much more valuable 
boon. But his right hon. friend stood on 
different ground. He knew nothing of Ire- 
land, he said, or of the forty-shilling free- 
holder; but having voted in favour of this 
measure in 1825, why, be would ask, did 
he support it then, if he believed that it 
was an act of gross injustice? If there 
was a violation of just principles now, 
there must have been then. But he 
would relieve his right hon. friend: he 
would convince him that he need not re- 
pent of having voted as he had done; 
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that'no natural or legal right was violated, 


and that his right hon, friend might give ' 


his vote now, if squeamishness and no 
other ground withheld him. The right 
hon. gentleman was deeply read in the 


constitution of the country; he spoke of | 
vested rights, and of the inability of par- | 


liament to deal with this matter; and he 
had read the dictum of chief justice Holt 
as to the rights of freehold; and he had 
expatiated upon the sanctity of four hun- 
dred years. 


tive franchise was recognized. Before 
that time, and up to the year 1429, every 


person had a right to present himself at | 
the sheriff’s court and vote for the elec- | 


tion of members of parliament, but after 
that, the votes were limited to the forty- 
shilling freeholders. But, did the inter- 
ference stop here? Was not the elective 
franchise, both of England and Ireland, 
interfered with in the reign of Henry 8th ? 
Again, was there not a proposed inter- 
ference with it, with a view to raising the 
qualification, within the last three or four 
years? His right hon. friend had asked, 
was it not monstrous that there should be 
one scale of qualification for England and 
another for Ireland? He would, in turn, 
ask, whether the situation of the elected 
was not of more importance than that of 
the elector? And if so, whether the scale 
of qualification for the former might not, 
by the same reasoning, be the same all 
over the United Kingdom? But in the 
reign of queen Anne, in 1711, the qualifi- 


cation in point of property was limited. | 


The qualification for representing boroughs 
was not then extended to Scotland, be- 
cause it was thought that it would not be, 
at that time, so easy to find qualified per- 
sons in that country. There was even 
now one scale of qualification for repre- 
sentatives in England, and another in Ire- 
land. He thought, therefore, he should 


convince his right hon. friend, that the ' 


proposed measure interfered with no vested 


right belonging to the forty-shilling free-.: 


holders. In 1825, a right hon. friend of 


his, for whom the right hon. gentleman | 
had a great respect, had, he knew, given | 
his sanction to that measure, though he | 
had not given it his vote ; and he was sure | 


the right hon. gentleman would have 
no regret to follow the example of his right 
hon. friend. He could not wish by his 
language, to throw any doubts on a 


measure, which was said to be necessary | 
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' to that great measure which he had al- 
ready supported. That other measure, 
it had been stated, could not be carried, if 
this were abandoned. He would not at 
that time declaim on the merits of that 
other measure; he would not, when so 
many gentlemen had done it so ably, de- 
pict the blessings which he believed would 
flow from it: he would only appeal to 
those who had been, as he had, long strug- 
gling for that measure, who looked on 
concession as the greatest blessing which 
could be conferred on Ireland; he would 
only appeal to them to consider what 
would be the consequences, should the 
measure of concession not now be carried, 
and the result of that night’s deliberation 
| be to disappoint the hopes of the people of 
Ireland. He implored his right hon. 
| friend, therefore, not to withhold from the 
measure then before the House the bene- 
fit, not of his vote—for that, he believed, 
they were not to have—but the more in- 
fluential benefit of hisexample. His name 
carried with it—and deservedly carried 
with it—great weight in the country; and 
| in Ireland, if the measure wanted his ap- 
| probation, it would justify the people in 
| believing, that it would not be attended 
' with all the advantages they might other- 
| wise expect from it. 
| Mr. Huskisson denied, that he opposed 
. this bill from any principle of an equality 
| of elective rights. He was too much op- 
| posed to what was called reform in parlia- 
| ment to adopt any such principle. ‘ He 
would now say, so anxious was he for the 
success of the great measure, that he 
_ would willingly give his support to this 
bill, if it were made prospective. 
| Sir 7. Gooch said, he had heard from 
| the hon. member for Armagh, that the in- 
fluence of the priests was much overrated : 
he had heard from other members who 
knew Ireland better than he did, that’ the 
influence of the landholder was overrated ; 
but, if the influence of the landed gentle- 
men was not too much, and if the influence 
ascribed to the priests was a mere mockery, 
this measure was a gross act of injustice. 
It was not wanted, and was not calculated 
to put an end to the injurious system of 
voting. For his part, he did not wish to 
get rid of the measure by a side wind—that 
was never his mode of proceeding; but he 
must declare himself decidedly hostile to 
both the measures, and he did not see any 
reason for voting in favour of either. This 
bill was to do away the influence of the 
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priests. After it should be passed, there 
would still be enough voters to carry any 
election the Catholics mightlike. Was it 
tight, he asked, to take away the elective 
franchise from the people, under a pretext 
whieh was contradicted by the Irish mem- 
bers? He cordially agreed with his 
noble friend behind him ; and if he pressed 
his opinion to*a division, he would cer- 
tainly vote with him. 

Mr, Stuart Wortley said, he had ab- 
stained from taking any part in the great dis- 
cussion, because he had thought it his duty 
not to intrude himself on the House when 
its valuable time was occupied so much 
better. He had felt willing to give way 
to persons who had more weight than him- 
self; but none of them had given the great 
measure a more cordial vote than he had 
done. He did not approve of this bill; 
but he had been told that, if he wished 
the other bill to succeed, he must vote for 
this; and under the influence of that as- 
surance, he had come to a determination 
to vote for this bill, though it had cost 
him considerable difficulty. But, although 
he meant to support the bill, he agreed with 
the right hon. member for Liverpool in most 
ofthe objections he had urged. Thebill was 
a sweeping measure of parliamentary re- 
form, and he was afraid the vote he meant to 
give would at some future time be referred 
to by the gentlemen opposite, in support 
of some of their schemes of which he 
could not approve. He even thought the 
measure ill adapted to the present wants 
of Ireland. It would not lessen that de- 
pendence which was created by the num- 
bers of the peasantry. It would raise 
the qualification, but not their character. 
They would still be tenants on the same 
terms as before. It was the nature of 
their tenure, not the amount, which caused 
their degradation. But, notwithstanding 
his objections to the bill, he meant to sup- 
port it, as being necessary to the success 
of the other great 1nd paramount mea- 
sure, 

Lord F. L. Gower said, he rose chiefly 
to notice an observation which had fallen 
from the right hon. member for Liverpool. 
He was astonished to hear from that right 
hon. gentleman that the object of these 
measures was, to secure for the ministry 
popularity in Ireland [* no, no,” from Mr. 
Huskisson]. He had understood the right 
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hon. gentleman to say something of that 
kind; and he should regret very much if 
an opinion should go abroad, that the go- 
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vernment had framed its measures with a 
view to popularity inIreland. He believed 
the measures had been received with ac- 
quiescence; but nothing more. He be- 
lived, by the accounts he had received from 
Wexford, the focus of former rebellion, 
and by the accounts from Waterford, the 
principal seat of thatlater insurrection (he 
meant it notinvidiously) which had recently 
returned the member for that county—by 
these accounts he believed that there the 
measures were acquiesced in; and it had 
never been anticipated that any thing 
more would occur. The proceedings of 
the electors in Louth, Waterford, and 
Clare, afforded matter for grave considera- 
tion with respect to the bill. One fact 
would show the state of dependence of one 
class of electors; namely, that out of ten 
thousand registered forty-shilling freeholds, 
the parties themselves had not, in any one 
instance, paid for registering. 

Mr. C. Grant said, he regretted much 
that he was obliged to differ from his right 
hon. friend, but still more should he regret 
that any impedim ..1 should be thrown in 
the way of the mighty measure with which 
the present was accompanied. He would 
not then enter into the principle of this 
bill. He wished sincerely that it had 
never been introduced; but, looking to 
the success of a great and important 
measure for which he had long sighed, he 
would pass over the demerits of this. He 
knew that difficulties were placed in the 
way of ministers, with respect to the im- 
portant measure for removing Catholic 
disabilities. Some of those difficulties 
might be seen by any one who looked at 
what was passing; but there were other 
difficulties which could not be seen by 
many. To throw additional difficulty in 
their way by opposition to this bill, what- 
ever might be his opinion of it in the 
abstract, was what he could not do. He 
therefore was content with it. It might 
be said, that it would be establishing @ 
bad precedent for the future ; but bribe him 
with another measure, so pregnant with 
benefit to the country, and he would rea- 
dily pay the same price and make a 
similar sacrifice. On these grounds, he 
would give his cordial assent to the 
motion. 

Colonel O’Brien said, the bill had his 
hearty concurrence, as a measure most 
salutary for Ireland. It would put an 
end to the political strife between landlord 
and tenant. The franchise was a privilege ; 
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but though, on some few occasions, it had 
been exercised with purity, its abuses were 
frequent. He had no doubt that great 
benefit would accrue to Ireland from the 
measure of disfranchisement. 

Mr. Abercromby said, he had voted for 
the measure of 1825 because he thought 
it would operate beneficially for Ireland, 
but he owned that subsequent events had 
altered his opinions. He did not approve 
of the principle on which this measure 
went, and he waited until he had heard 
an explanation of the other measure ;— 
but, from the moment he had heard that 
explanation by the right hon. Secretary, 
his opinion was changed; and he was 
determined to support this, because of the 
more important one which preceded it. 
He admitted that this was not a parlia- 
mentary ground for voting; but he must 
take some broad ground, and the best that 
appeared to him was to give his vote for 
the bill, which, by itself, he could not 
y chen for the sake of that before which 
all minor considerations gave way, in 
consequence of the immense advan- 
tages which it would produce to the 
country. 


Mr. Bankes said, there was a religious | 
| when the measure was necessary; but 


society spreading and extending itself, 
though subsisting contrary to law, both in 
this country and in Ireland, with whom it 
was a tenet, if they were not most cruelly 
belied, that the end in all cases justified 
the means, and that it was lawful, if the 
end should be such as they were desirous 
to compass, not to be scrupulous as to 
the means which they employed to effect 
it. Whether that feeling was justly as- 


cribed to them or not, he did not know, | 
but his conduct throughout life had | 
always been, and he trusted always would | 


be, founded upon other principles. He 
would not, even for the sake of a great 
good, consent to do a little evil. Gentle- 
men who were on the other side of the 
House appeared inclined to act as this 
religious society acted ; for they admitted 
that this bill was a something to which 
they gave their consent with reluctance, 
and that it was only in consideration of 
the great good that they would be able to 
do by means of another bill connected 


with it, that they gave their consent to 
this measure, which from the bottom of 
their hearts they abhorred. In the year 
1825 a bill, similar in its nature to the 
present, was introduced; but that dis- 
franchising bill was not intended to be a 
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retrospective measure, and if ministers 
would now make this a prospective mea- 
sure, they should have his vote in support 
of it; for he considered it to be a laudable 
improvement in itself. But when he 
considered that this bill was first of all a 
retrospective bill, next that it was a bill 
of penalties, and lastly that it was a bill 
of spoliation, he could not consent to give 
it his support. As to the idea of the 
measure giving content to Ireland, he 
thought, on the contrary, that it would 
excite discontent, and that the disfran- 
chised freeholders would soon seek the 
restoration of their franchise. As long 
as the forty-shilling freeholders voted 
with their landlords there was no com- 
plaint of them; but the moment they 
began to act independently they were dis- 
franchised for their independence. That 
alone was their crime; for yielding to the 
influence of their priests in a few particular 
instances they were to be punished by an 
universal forfeiture of their elective rights. 
He would agree in the propriety of ex- 
amining the reality of the forty-shilling 
franchise ; but the machinery set forth in 
the present bill might be applied to that 
object. There might have been a time 


now, on the showing of gentlemen who 
gave it their support, it was less necessary 
than ever, inasmuch as they contended 
that the first bill would quell all religious 
discord in Ireland. As to the. objections 
founded on the inconvenience of the great 
number of. these freeholders, that incon- 
venience would soon disappear, as a con- 
siderable diminution of the number would 
take place by the extinction of the lives 
for which the present leases were held. 
Without connecting this measure of dis- 
franchisement with that of emancipation, 
he should vote against it now as he had 
voted against it before. On any ground 
it was impossible that he could support it. 
not seeing many of his friends now in the 
House he was not determined to divide 
on it; but if any hon. member should 
take the sense of the House upon it he 
would vote with him. 

Mr. H. Grattan said, that the House 


| was now about to disfranchise, not the 


corrupt electors of Grampound, or Penryn, 
or East Retford, but the honest, indepen- 
dent forty-shilling freeholders of Ireland, 
and that without evidence, without ex- 
amination or inquiry as to their conduct, 
their situation, or their solvency, or as to 
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priests. After it should be passed, there 
would still be enough voters to carry any 
election the Catholics might like. Was it 
tight, he asked, to take away the elective 
franchise from the people, under a pretext 
whieh was contradicted by the Irish mem- 
bers? He cordially agreed with his 
noble friend behind him ; and if he pressed 
his opinion to’a division, he would cer- 
tainly vote with him. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, he had ab- 
stained from taking any part in the great dis- 
cussion, because he had thought it his duty 
not to intrude himself on the House when 
its valuable time was occupied so much 
better. He had felt willing to give way 
to persons who had more weight than him- 
self; but none of them had given the great 
measure a more cordial vote than he had 
done. He did not approve of this bill ; 
but he had been told that, if he wished 
the other bill to succeed, he must vote for 
this; and under the influence of that as- 
surance, he had come to a determination 
to vote for this bill, though it had cost 
him considerable difficulty. But, although 
he meant to support the bill, he agreed with 
the right hon. member for Liverpool in most 
ofthe objections he had urged. The bill was 
a sweeping measure of parliamentary re- 
form, and he was afraid the vote he meant to 
give would at some future time be referred 
to by the gentlemen opposite, in support 
of some of their schemes of which he 
could not approve. He even thought the 
measure ill adapted to the present wants 
of Ireland. It would not lessen that de- 
pendence which was created by the num- 
bers of the peasantry. It would raise 
the qualification, but not their character. 
They would still be tenants on the same 
terms as before. It was the nature of 
their tenure, not the amount, which caused 
their degradation. But, notwithstanding 
his objections to the bill, he meant to sup- 
port it, as being necessary to the success 
of the other great and paramount mea- 
sure. 

Lord F. L. Gower said, he rose chiefly 
to notice an observation which had fallen 
from the right hon. member for Liverpool. 
He was astonished to hear from that right 
hon. gentleman that the object of these 
measures was, to secure for the ministry 
popularity in Ireland [* no, no,” from Mr. 
Huskisson]. He had understood the right 


hon. gentleman to say something of that 
kind; and he should regret very much if 
an opinion should go abroad, that the go- 
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vernment had framed its measures with a 
view to popularity inIreland. He believed 
the measures had been received with ac- 
quiescence; but nothing more. He be- 
lived, by the accounts he had received from 
Wexford, the focus of former rebellion, 
and by the accounts from Waterford, the 
principal seat of thatlater insurrection (he 
meant it notinvidiously) which had recently 
returned the member for that county—by 
these accounts he believed that there the 
measures were acquiesced in; and it had 
never been anticipated that any thing 
more would occur. The proceedings of 
the electors in Louth, Waterford, and 
Clare, afforded matter for grave considera- 
tion with respect to the bill. One fact 
would show the state of dependence of one 
class of electors; namely, that out of ten 
thousand registered forty-shilling freeholds, 
the parties themselves had not, in any one 
instance, paid for registering. 

Mr. C. Grant said, he regretted much 
that he was obliged to differ from his right 
hon. friend, but still more should he regret 
that any impediment should be thrown in 
the way of the mighty measure with which 
the present was accompanied. He would 
not then enter into the principle of this 
bill. He wished sincerely that it had 
never been introduced; but, looking to 
the success of a great and important 
measure for which he had long sighed, he 
would pass over the demerits of this. He 
knew that difficulties were placed in the 
way of ministers, with respect to the im- 
portant measure for removing Catholic 
disabilities. Some of those difficulties 
might be seen by any one who looked at 
what was passing; but there were other 
difficulties which could not be seen by 
many. To throw additional difficulty in 
their way by opposition to this bill, what- 
ever might be his opinion of it in the 
abstract, was what he could not do. He 
therefore was content with it. It might 
be said, that it would be establishing @ 
bad precedent for the future ; but bribe him 
with another measure, so pregnant with 
benefit to the country, and he would rea- 
dily pay the same price and make a 
similar sacrifice. On these grounds, he 
would give his cordial assent to the 
motion. 

Colonel O’Brien said, the bill had his 
hearty concurrence, as a measure most 
salutary for Ireland. It would put an 
end to the political strife between landlord 
and tenant. The franchise was a privilege; 
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but though, on some few occasions, it had 
been exercised with purity, its abuses were 
frequent. He had no doubt that great 
benefit would accrue to Ireland from the 
measure of disfranchisement. 

Mr. Abercromby said, he had voted for 
the measure of 1825 because he thought 
it would operate beneficially for Ireland, 
but he owned that subsequent events had 
altered his opinions. He did not approve 
of the principle on which this measure 
went, and he waited until he had heard 
an aaron of the other measure ;— 
but, from the moment he had heard that 
explanation by the right hon. Secretary, 
his opinion was changed; and he was 
determined to support this, because of the 
more important one which preceded it. 
He admitted that this was not a parlia- 
mentary ground for voting; but he must 
take some broad ground, and the best that 
appeared to him was to give his vote for 
the bill, which, by itself, he could not 
approve, for the sake of that before which 
all minor considerations gave way, in 
consequence’ of the immense advan- 
tages which it would produce to the 
country. . 

Mr. Bankes said, there was a religious | 
society spreading and extending itself, 
though subsisting contrary to law, both in 
this country and in Ireland, with whom it 
was a tenet, if they were not most cruelly 
belied, that the end in all cases justified 
the means, and that it was lawful, if the 
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end should be such as they were desirous | 
to compass, not to be scrupulous as to | 
the means which they employed to effect | 
it. Whether that feeling was justly as- | 
cribed to them or not, he did not know, | 
but his conduct throughout life had | 
always been, and he trusted always would | 
be, founded upon other principles. He | 
would not, even for the sake of a great | 
good, consent to do a little evil. Gentle- 
men who were on the other side of the 
House appeared inclined to act as this 
religious society acted ; for they admitted 
that this bill was a something to which 
they gave their consent with reluctance, 
and that it was only in consideration of 
the great good that they would be able to 
do by means of another bill connected 


with it, that they gave their consent to 
this measure, which from the bottom of 
their hearts they abhorred. In the year 
1825 a bill, similar in its nature to the 
present, was introduced; but that dis- 
franchising bill was not intended to be a 
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retrospective measure, and if ministers 
would now make this a prospective mea- 
sure, they should have his vote in support 
of it; for he considered it to be a laudable 
improvement in itself. But when he 
considered that this bill was first of all a 
retrospective bill, next that it was a bill 
of penalties, and lastly that it was a bill 
of spoliation, he could not consent to give 
it his support. As to the idea of the 
measure giving content to Ireland, he 
thought, on the contrary, that it would 
excite discontent, and that the disfran- 
chised freeholders would soon seek the 
restoration of their franchise. As long 
as the forty-shilling freeholders voted 
with their landlords there was no com- 
plaint of them; but the moment they 
began to act independently they were dis- 
franchised for their independence. That 
alone was their crime; for yielding to the 
influence of their priests in a few particular 
instances they were to be punished by an 
universal forfeiture of their elective rights. 
He would agree in the propriety of ex- 
amining the reality of the forty-shilling 
franchise ; but the machinery set forth in 
the present bill might be applied to that 
object. There might have been a time 


| when the measure was necessary; but 


now, on the showing of gentlemen who 
gave it their support, it was less necessary 
than ever, inasmuch as they contended 
that the first bill would quell all religious 
discord in Ireland. As to the. objections 
founded on the inconvenience of the great 
number of. these freeholders, that incon- 
venience would soon disappear, as a con- 
siderable diminution of the number would 
take place by the extinction of the lives 
for which the present leases were held. 
Without connecting this measure of dis- 
franchisement with that of emancipation, 
he should vote against it now as he had 
voted against it before. On any ground 
it was impossible that he could support it. 
not seeing many of his friends now in the 
House he was not determined to divide 
on it; but if any hon. member should 
take the sense of the House upon it he 
would vote with him. 

Mr. H. Grattan said, that the House 


| was now about to disfranchise, not the 


corrupt electors of Grampound, or Penryn, 
or East Retford, but the honest, indepen- 
dent forty-shilling freeholders of Ireland, 
and that without evidence, without ex- 
amination or inquiry as to their conduct, 
their situation, or their solvency, or. as to 
2X2 
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the manner in which they had obtained 
their franchise, or the way in which they 
had given their votes. He contended 
that a greater act of injustice could not 
be perpetrated than that which the House 
was now going to perpetrate, under the 
false name of civil and religious liberty. 
This bill was not the barter or price for 
any other bill; it ought to be called a bill 
of penalties. Let him vindicate the other 
bill from the malignant assistance of this 
bill. That bill did not rest on the dis- 
franchisement of the forty-shilling free- 
holders, nor on the question of political 
expediency, nor on the still more im- 
portant question of a divided cabinet—it 
rested on the rights which God and nature 
had given them, which should be as dear 
to every freeman as life itself, and which 
ought not to be parted with, but with 
life. The second measure, the present 
bill, was, in fact, but a trap to catch the 
easy consciences of inexpert politicians. 
The total number of Irish electors was 
two hundred and twenty thousand ; and 
of these seventy-eight thousand were 
forty-shilling freeholders. Was that body 
of voters to be disfranchised at once and 
without cause? As to the alleged influ- 
ence of the priests over them, he denied 
the existence of such influence. At the 
Clare election the forty-shilling free- 
holders voted against their priests ; so they 
did in Drogheda against ‘their archbishop 
and clergy. But supposing the? Catholic 
forty-shilling freeholders to have abused 
the franchise, why disfranchise the Orange 
forty-shilling freeholders of the north? 
That class of electors was most numerous 
in that part of Ireland. Surely they 
could not be charged with being under the 
influence of the Catholic priests. The 
measure was unnecessary, unjust, and un- 
constitutional. He regretted that this 
measure should be connected with another 
measure, which he was happy to support ; 
and he regretted it the more, because this 
measure was at once unnecessary, unjust, 
and unconstitutional. 

Mr. Wynn said, that from the evidence 
which had been given before one of their 
committees two years ago, he had been 
convinced that there was a great evil 
which imperatively called for remedy in 
the condition of the forty-shilling free- 
holders of Ireland. He had no hesitation 
in declaring, that if the Catholic relief 
bili had been carried, and this bill had 
been proposed to them by itself, and on 
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its own merits, he should have given it his 
best support. If such would be his feel- 
ings under such circumstances, how much 
more likely was he to give it his support 
now, when he looked at it as the means 
of facilitating a great measure, to which he 
attached more importance than he had 
ever attached to any measure which had 
been brought before parliament during the 
thirty years that he had been a memberof it. 
Certainly it was not advisable to meddle with 
the elective franchise, ifit could be avoided: 
but what was the case here? The inter- 
ference was unquestionably a benefit to 
the people of Ireland. Parliament had 
interfered with this franchise before ; and 
one instance of their interference, in the 
time of Henry 6th, had been noticed by 
his learned friend, the Solicitor-general 
for Ireland. ‘ But,” said the hon. gentle- 
man, who spoke last, “‘ you are taking 
away, by this bill, the rights which God 
and nature has given to the forty-shilling 
freeholders.” Now, how it could be said 
that God and nature had fixed the elective 
franchise at the rate of a forty-shilling 
freehold, he for one was unable to discern, 
There were many parts of this bill, on 
which he entertained doubts, and there 
were others which he thought deser- 
ving of further consideration before they 
were adopted; but, taking it as a whole, 
he had no hesitation in declaring, that he 
would give his consent to the measure, 
even in its present shape. He would 
rather sanction this bill in a defective 
shape, knowing that parliament could here- 
after amend it, than incur the hazard of 
placing in jeopardy the great measure, of 
which it was apart. He gave his fullest 
confidence, as far. as these measures were 
concerned, to the members of his majesty’s 
government. They had earned it fully 
and fairly, by the character of the mea- 
sures which they had brought forward for 
the conciliation of Ireland. Feeling the 
difficulties which they had to encounter 
and being desirous of affording them 
every assistance in his power, he - should 
give this measure his unqualified sup- 
port. 

Lord Palmerston said, he had never 
risen under more painful feelings than on 
the present occasion. It was painful to 
him to express his dissent from any one of 
those measures, which the government had 
proposed with a view to procure the 
tranquillity of Ireland ; but, feeling as he 





did, an insurmountable dislike to this bill, 
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and believing it to be unjust, and not only passing them, would be defeating its own 
unjust but unnecessary, he could not re- , ends.—Some persons asserted that the 


frain from expressing his opinion in 
opposition to it. 
two measures were connected together in 
the manner supposed by some hon. mem- 
‘bers; nor did he think that the friends 
of emancipation were bound by any bar- 
gain with the government to pass this 
measure. In the Speech from the Throne 
the measure was not mentioned as the 
price of emancipation ; which was promis- 
ed upon the understanding, that the 
parliament would grant an immediate, 


He did not see that the | 


effect of raising the franchise would be to 
improve the morals of the freeholders of 
| Ireland: but he could not avoid distrusting 
| the moralist who began his system by com- 
| mitting a flagrant act of injustice. It was 
said, that frauds and perjury were now 
| daily practised. If they did prevail, he 
' should be happy to concur in any measure 
'to lessen their prevalence. Fraud and 
perjury were unquestionably an injury to 
| the honest bond fide freeholder ;. but it was 
most unjust to make the existence of one 


summary, and complete power to put down | injury the reason for inflicting another. 
| Was it any thing like justice to take this 


the Association. They had joyfully ac- 
cepted those terms —not because they were 
ignorant of the amount of the price, but 
because they thought the purchase worthy 
of it. Having paid that price, it was im- 
possible to believe that the government 
would withhold from them their part of 
the bargain. 
other government could be guilty of such 
conduct. The cause for which the govern- 
ment were willing to concede emancipation 
was state necessity, and nothing had oc- 
curred since February to weaken the im- 
portance of that cause. The bill of 1825 
was not so general in its provisions as the 
present. As an instance of which, he 
might mention, that that bill did not touch 
estates in fee simple, while this bill would 
affect them among the rest. He objected 
to it also, because it appeared to him to be 
conceived in a spirit of punishment and 
vengeance, rather than in one of concilia- 
tion. The only intelligible reason for it 
was, that the persons on whom the bill 
was intended to operate were Catholics, 
and likely to be influenced by their priests. 
If so, the House would be doing the very 
thing which his right hon. friend stated he 
wished to avoid, It would not be giving 
an equality of political rights and an 
abolition of civil disabilities. It was said 
that the disfranchisement was not confined 
to the Catholics, but extended to the Pro- 
testants. In the first place, he did not 
consider it any consolation to the Catho- 
lics, that the skirt of the storm which 
swept them away passed over the Pro- 
testants. He contended, that they were 
not placed on an equal footing with the 
freeholders of Great Britain, mainly be- 
cause. there was a difference between 
their religious opinions. Therefore, these 
measures would still leave the Catholic 
question behind them ; and parliament, in 


Neither the present nor any | 





short and sweeping method of extinguish- 
ing rights, because parliament did not 
choose to apply a specific remedy to a 
partial abuse? It was to be observed, also, 
that there was no charge against the 
honest bond jide freeholder, but that he 
had acted independently and according to 
the dictates of that best and surest guide, 
his conscience. It was. argued, that 
parliament must step in to prevent land- 
owners from cutting up their property 
into small freeholds. This course might 
be very kind, paternal, and considerate, 
but he thought it a very unnecessary, if 
not an officious interference. There was 
a government in Europe which he would 
not name, not supposed to be much in- 
terested in the welfare of its subjects, and 
where they were dealt with rather upon 
the principle of predestination than of free- 
will. He was unwilling to take a leaf out 
of the book of that government; and for 
that reason he was desirous that the land- 
lords of Ireland should be allowed to take 
care of their own interests. If they chose 
to be so foolish:as to ruin their estates for 
the sake of obtaining political influence, he 
did not think parliament ought to be call- 
ed upon to interpose.—But, the statement 
on which the bill was founded was not 
borne out by facts. He did not believe 
that landlords generally, had divided their 
estates for that purpose , and it was to be 
recollected, that the registry of a freehold 
was no proof of the creation of a vote at the 
time of the registration. The practice 
might have prevailed among a few land- 
lords, but they were the exceptions and 
not the rule. On the contrary—as had 
been well stated by his noble friend, who 
had shown himself so well acquainted with 
the situation of Ireland, where he had 
spent so much of his time, and had proved 
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himself so good a landlord—the tendency of 
landlords was rather the other way: a system 
had been carried on for thinning the 
population—whole families had been re- 
moved from estates, without consideration 
of the miseries and distresses to which they 
were thereby exposed. It had been said 
as an excuse for this bill, that it would 
create for Ireland a substantial yeomanry. 
The gentlemen who used this argument 
could not wait for the regular progress of 
society towards improvement, but they 
must hasten the consummation by a 
special enactment. What was to be done ? 
And when it was done, what was gained ? 
an Irish ten-pound freeholder. And was 
he to be compated with the substantial 
freeholder of England—as if all this 
machinery would manufacture yeomanry 
at once? Ere long the ten-pound franchise 
would be found too light; then it would 
be raised to 20/.; and when that proved 
imsufficient, where was it to stop’—He 
apprehended that a great mistake was 
prevalent in this country as to the sub- 
division of property in Ireland, its causes 
and consequences. He maintained, with 
his right hon. friend, that it did not arise 
from the ‘election laws, but proceeded 
from the state of society; and the truth 
of this was demonstrated by the fact, that 
in the lands belonging to church corpora- 
tions, where no vote could by possibility be 
created, the holdings were as much sub- 
divided as were the estates of the most 
aspiring political landlords. The distri- 
bution of property must more or less affect 
the size of the holdings. In an agri- 
cultural country, where large capitals were 
afloat, large farms would exist; but in a 
country like Ireland, the farmers were 
possessed of little capital; they subsisted 
by manual labour, and it was idle to ex- 
pect, by an arbitrary enactment, to ac- 
celeraté the consolidation of farms. More- 
over, if a bill would accomplish the object 
in a country without manufactures and 
without other means of employment, the 
effect would be to create a degree of 
misery which could never be counter- 
balanced by any abstract advantages from 
any theory, however beautiful. Perhaps 
gentlemen were not aware of the dif- 
ference between the distribution of the 

ulation in Ireland and in England. 
He would mention one fact upon this 
point. In Ireland there was a population 
of seven millions, and yet there were only 


thirty towns in the country with inhabi- 
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tantsexceeding five thousand. In Scotland 
where there were only two millions of 
people, there were thirty-three towns with 
more than five thousand inhabitants. Yet, 
taking the total number of inhabited 
houses, it would be found that the popula. 
tion was nearly the same. It was in vain, 
then, to think of accelerating the progress 
of society by arbitrary enactments. He 
earnestly wished that ministers. had not 
enforced the necessity of agreeing to this 
bill; and he yet hoped that they might 
be prevailed upon to accede to the proposi- 
tion of his noble friend, and thus allow 
time for the regulation of the evils, before 
they proceeded to a measure so violent, 
He should not be disposed to scrutinise 
too closely any machinery by which that 
regulation was to be accomplished, which 
should begin by the correction of abuses, 
and the remedy of admitted evils. An 
alteration was unquestionably required in 
the system of registry, in order to protect 
the bond fide freeholder from the intrusion 
of fictitious votes: A measure for that 
purpose might accomplish a great national 
object, and induce those who were disposed 
on some conditions, to concede the claims. 
It was a mistake to suppose that the bill 
under consideration was favourable t6 
Protestant parliamentary influence. It 
proceeded upon the supposition, that 
when the cause ceased the effect would 
cease also. True it was, that in a moment 
of great excitement, during the late elec- 
tion for Clare, the priests had exercised an 
amazing influence; but, what were the 
circumstances under which that election 
took place? There was a central govern- 
ment in Dublin, and in the provinces a 
tremendous degree of excitement, well 
described Jast night by his right hon, 
friend. This enthusiasm pervaded the 
whole south of Ireland, and it was aided 
by large pecuniary resources found in the 
Catholic rent. That temporary agitation 
was now over, and when the question was 
once settled it would not be revived. 
Things would return to their former state 
—the natural influence of landlords over 
their tenants would be restored, atid he was 
convinced that those freeholders who were 
about to be disfranchised were more likely 
to be well-disposed towards the Protestant 
interest, than the higher class of yeo- 
manry which this bill was intended to 
create. 

Mr. Secretary Peel commenced by ex- 
pressing his cordial concurrence ia the 
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observation of a right hon. friend, that 
though, as a general principle, each mea- 
sure submitted to parliament should be 
considered on its own. merits alone, yet 
there were some questions which could 
not be disposed of otherwise than with 
reference to the principle of mutual com- 
promise. Different members might enter- 
tain different opinions with respect to 
every clause im a bill; and, if each were 
to persist in establishing his opinion, there 
would be an end of all legislation. In 
nine cases out of ten, all practical advan- 
tages would be lost by a too rigid ad- 
herence to form. What was the course 
which the House pursued with respect to 
the bill for repealing the Sacramental 
Test? They sent it up to the House of 
Lords itt one shape, and it was returned 
in another. The House wisely consented 
to accept the advantage of a repeal of the 
test, instead of insisting on having the bill 
im the form in which they originally sent 
it up to their lordships. If ever there was 
a measure which justified the principle of 
compromise, it was that to which the at- 
tention of the House was now directed. 
He could not sufficiently express his ad- 
miration of the magnanimous conduct of 
“the hon. member for Waterford, who had 
expressed his determination, perhaps at 
the cost of some personal sacrifice, to be- 
stow upon his constituents a permanent 
benefit. The great difficulties which had 
hitherto opposed the settlement of the 
Catholic question, rendered it incumbent 
on those who were favourable to that 
object to compromise, in order to effect 
their object. The noble lord who spoke 
last, said, that the session commenced 
with a compromise ; which was, that the 
Catholic Association should be suppressed, 
in order to arrive at Catholic emancipa- 
tion. 
was a party to that compromise; and 
therefore there was att end of the argu- 
ment against the principle of compromise. 
The noble lord said, that the price of the 
compromise was to be unqualified con- 
cession. He denied that: the only pro- 
mise held out was that of an attempt to 
adjust the question on safe and satisfac- 
tory grounds. In how difficult a situation 
was the government placed! Last night 


the House was told, that the conditions 
of the King’s Speech were not observed, 
becatise unqualified emancipation was 
offered to the Catholics; and now, the 
noble lord said, that government had not 
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The noble lord admitted that he | 
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kept its engagements, because they did 
not grant emancipation without conditions. 
These contradictory assertions proved how 
difficult a part was that of a mediator, 
who desired to reconcile conflicting opin- 
ions, and to obtain a safe and satisfactory 
adjustment of the question. From two 
ditterent quarters he was met by distinct 
objections—first, that the concessions were 
of too unqualified a nature; and next, 
that they were so qualified as to be use- 
less. He, notwithstanding, asked the 
consent of those who were opposed to this 
measure, because he believed it to be es- 
sential to the carrying of the other, in the 
propriety of which they were agreed. 
Under these circumstances, he asked them 
to wave their objections to this bill, in 
order to secure the success of that for 
removing civil disqualifications from the 
Roman Catholics. He hoped it would 
not be conceived that he put the matter 
forward in a menacing manner... He could 
assure the House, that he had not broaght 
forward the question with that view. His 
object was, not to find specious objections 
to the Catholic question, and then aban- 
don it because the country was against 
him: his object, from the first, had been 
to carry it. He did not assume this tone, 
in order to menace the opponents of the 
present bill, who were favourable to the 
success of the other, with the prospect of 
government throwing out the latter if the 
former were not carried; but he candidly 
declared, that he considered the passing 
of this measure as essential to the success 
of that which had been connected with it. 
Ministers, in bringing forward that bill, 
had not resorted to any securities, as 
against the Roman Catholics. The fact 
was, when he proposed that measure, he 
never professed to place any value upon 
securities ; and he thought it infinitely 
better not to introduce securities, which 
to the Protestants could be of no value, 
but which would be unnecessarily galling 
to the Catholics. The bill did not pro- 
ceed on that principle, nor did it go upon 
the plan of restricting the legitimate ex- 
ercise of the Roman Catholic religion. 
The principle was similar to that contained 
in the bills of Mr. Grattan, lord Plunkett, 
and his late right hon. friend, Mr. Can- 
ning; and the object of the attempt was, 
to make the measure, as far as it could be 
effected, satisfactory and conciliatory to 
all parties. However, had the proposition 


been one of simple and unqualified eman, 
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cipation, a well-founded argument might | respectability, who were deeply interested 
have been brought against its supporters, | in the prosperity and tranquillity of the 
if they had omitted any notice of the elec- | country—of persons interested, as in the 


tive franchise ; a failure in the adjustment 
-of which must endanger the bill. Why 
did they attempt to touch the elective 


| 


case of Mr. Blake, in securing a moderate 
and reasonable ascendancy to the Pro- 
testant establishment. Mr. Blake was 


franchise in 18252 And why did hon. | asked, whether he did not know that the 
-members, who now professed different | priests had a great advantage over the 
opinions, at that time support a measure | 


for its modification ? 
last person to allude to former occurrences 
in a reproachful manner; and he was 
quite ready to admit that, if hon. gentle- 
men had altered their opinions upon this 
or any other point, no doubt they thought 
themselves justified in what they did by a 
change of circumstances. But why, he 
asked, in arguing this question—omit any 
reference to the elective franchise? Why 
did a large majority of the House consent 
to the bill which his hon. friend brought 
in for the purpose of effecting an altera- 
tion in it ?—why, but because they thought 
that considerable danger was likely to 
result from the present mode of exercising 
it? It might be said, that in 1825 secu- 
rities were offered, and it might be de- 
manded, why propose emancipation now 
without them ? 
the present bill had not been introduced. 
It was also said, that this measure differed 
totally from that of 1825; and that it 
did, to a certain extent, could not be de- 
nied. The bill of 1825 was very skilfully 
drawn up; but it was a complete disfran- 
chisement of the existing freeholders. The 
existing freeholders were positively dis- 
franchised if they omitted to register their 
claims. It was required, before the voter 
attempted to exercise his privileges, that 
he should register his freehold; and the 
bill affected every freeholder who omitted 
to comply with that form. You never 
before told him that it was necessary to 
_do so; 
stepped in and said, “‘ You who have not 
registered your freeholds shall be disfran- 
chised; at the same time that you who 
have been registered by your landlord or 
by a liberal club, shall preserve your pri- 
_vilege intact.” Those who were disposed 
to quarrel with him for giving unqualified 
emancipation to the Roman Catholics 
without securities ; what an argument this 
volume of Roman Catholic evidence taken 
in 1825—what a conclusive argument— 
what a powerful case it made out against 
them upon this point! He took the evi- 
dence of Roman Catholics of the highest 





He would be the | 


This was supposing that ' 


landlords in contested eiections, and he 
answered, that in. many cases they were 
enabled to take away the freeholders from 
the proprietors, and carry every thing as 
they pleased. He was also asked his 
opinion as to whether raising the qualifi- 
cation would naturally diminish the in- 
fluence of the priests, and he replied, he 
thought it would, and that in every view 
of the case such a measure was essential 
to the peace of Ireland. Why should we 
disregard unsuspected testimony like this 
—the testimony of a Roman Catholic law- 
yer, of high respectability and intelligence 
—and his opinion, with respect to the best 
means of securing the peace of Ireland? 
Mr. Blake was asked, at what rate he 
would fix the qualification for voting, and 
he said he should propose to carry it as 
high as 207. After this, what would have 
been said if he (Mr. Peel) had not taken 


102. as the qualification, but left it as he 


| perjury then as now. 
yet the right hon. gentleman , 
qualified, if the franchise were raised to 


| 





found it? What said Mr. O’Connell on 
the subject? He admitted, that the sys- 
tem of forty-shilling freeholds in Ireland 
was essentially different from that of Eng- 
land, and that freeholds held by a deriva- 
tive interest afforded an immense encou- 
ragement to perjury. On being asked, 
did he think there would be any objection 
to raising the freehold qualification to 
20/., he said, yes, and he thought we 
might avoid the evil of perjury by raising 
it to 10/.; at least that there would not 
be any thing like the same temptation to 
Mr. O’Connell said, 
many independent voters would be dis- 


20/.,—none, if it were only raised to 10/. 
This, he (Mr. Peel) contended, would be 
a serious objection to the proposed measure 
of emancipation, if it were to be conceded 
without an adequate security against the 
undue exercise of the Roman Catholic in- 
terest, directed by the priests. It was only 
fair to the parties to state, that no Roman 
Catholic party, or individual, had been 
consulted in this matter: indeed, he 
thought it much more becoming that the 
act should be the independent legislation 
of the government. He did not think it 
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would have been dignified in ministers to’ 


have asked any man to accept concession 
on a principle of compromise. His right 
hon. friend said, his chief objection to the 
present measure was, that it laid the foun- 
dation of reform. If his right hon. friend 
objected to the proposition mainly on the 
ground of its affording a precedent for re- 
form, it was rather singular, that the argu- 
ment of his right hon. friend himself 
should be susceptible of a similar applica- 
tion. His hon. friend said, “protect the 
existing franchise—make the existing fran- 
chise independent of this measure—and I 
shall give you my vote.” Here, then, in 
-his right hon, friend’s own proposition was 
an argument for reform ; for the prospec- 
‘tive dealing with the elective franchise 
_was as much an argument for reform, as a 
present interference with the privilege. He 
repeated—prospective measures of arrange- 
ment and alteration were at least as power- 
ful arguments for future reform in England 
or Scotland, as could be deduced from this 
measure, with respect to a reform more im- 
mediate ; therefore he could not admit the 
force of his right hon. friend’s argument 
against this measure, as it related to re- 
form, because the same argument, if good 
for any thing, was good against the admis- 
sion made by his right hon. friend himself. 
The fact was, up to the year 1825, the 
forty-shilling freeholds were an instrument 
by means of which, and over which, the 
Protestant landlord maintained his ascen- 
dancy; but at that period a change was 
effected in the state of things—the weapon 
broke short in his hands—it was wielded 
by other and hostile powers—and there was 
a prospect that it could only be so wielded 
to the imminent danger of our Protestant 
institutions. We were about to give the 
Roman Catholic a great compensation : 
he was now under a stigma of exclusion 
and humiliation: we were about to say to 
him, “we will place you erect, in your free 
and natural position ;” and, in return for a 
concession such as this, we were entitled to 
demand his ready acquiescence in a mea- 
_sure like the present. In acting thus, we 
did not take the course which his right hon. 
friend said: we did not call in our bad 
halfpence, giving nothing in return; but 
_ we called in our bad halfpence, and gave 
good coin in return for them. _He could 
. hot consent to place the present measure 
on the ground of a penalty directed against 
the Roman Catholics. It was not an ex- 


¢lusive penalty; the fact was, if it were a 
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penalty towards any, it was an equal penalty 
towards all. It would affect Protestant 
and Catholic alike. But, on the subject 
of penalty, if we took the case of any one 
Roman Catholic forty-shilling freeholder 
who had registered his privilege, in com- 
pliance with the directions of his landlord 
—of one of these marksmen, who could 
not write his name—if we looked at the 
individual loss that would be sustained, we 
should find that it could not be very great. 
This was sufficiently clear, if we looked at 
the evidence of Mr. O‘Connell, who said, 
he had seen many contests arising between 
the landlords and the priests—contests 
which he hoped never again to see—for 
they were productive of ruin to the object 
of them—the forty-shilling freeholders. 
He might allude to the Clare election 
while upon this subject. Major Warbur- 
ton had narrated some of the events con- 
nected with it, and he should never forget 
the peculiar case of an individual whom 
that gentleman had seen, the circumstances 
of whose story he narrated, and whom he 
could not advert to without tears. At the 
commencement of the Clare election, a 
landlord of the county had promised what 
was called his interest to his right hon. 
friend (Mr. V. Fitzgerald); the landlord 
had a voter on his estate, who was under 
great personal obligations to him, and pre- 
vious to the commencement of the contest 
he said to this voter, “‘ I shall vote for Mr. 
Fitzgerald, I suppose you mean to do the 
same.” The man was only astonished at 
the implied doubt which his landlord’s 
mode of expression appeared to convey, and 
declared his determination to imitate the 
example of his patron at the approaching 
election. Well, as the struggle grew nearer, 
a degree of excitement was produced, to 
which it was only necessary to allude: the 
freeholder did not escape its effects—he 
came to his landlord with 60/. in his hands, 
and addressed him thus :—“‘ I have saved 
this sum while your tenant, and upon your 
property. I cannot redeem the promise 
which I gave you, there—take the 60/. make 
use of it to promote the interests of Mr. 
Fitzgerald, but my vote I must give to 
O‘Connell.” Could any thing be so painful 
as the situation of him who was obliged 
to perform such a part—to observe such a 
double contract between his religion and 
his conscience? He admitted he did not 
think he should have been able to have 
sustained the measure upon such strong 
grounds, except in so far as he believed it 
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calculated when carried into effect, to raise 
up a feal, substantial, independent yeo- 
manry in Ireland, and to rescue the forty- 
shilling freeholders from the consequences 
of such a conflict as he had just described. 
These grounds should not be omitted, on 
a consideration of the question ; but at the 
sate timie he admitted, that except we 
were able to promise a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the Roman Catholic question, 
there was not the least chance of this mea- 
sure being listened to. He never would 
have endeavoured to withdraw existing pri- 
vileges, however they might have been 
abused, unless he had been able to offer a 
compensation, by granting the enjoyment 
of beneficial and legitimate, for the danger- 
ous and illegitimate power, which he pro- 
posed to take away. 

Mr. Huskisson observed, in explanation, 
that the words he had used were to this 
effect That he would submit to any 
hardship short of positive injustice, or a 
forfeiture of legal rights; but to that for- 
feittire he could not submit under any cir- 
cumstances, except those of uncontrollable 
necessity. He could not admit that we 
were placed in circumstances of such 
hiecessity ; consequently, he must withhold 
his approbation from a measure like the 
ptesent: It was under these feelings that 
he had spoken of the proposition as onc 
likely to afford a dangerous precedent. 

Mr. Tranét attempted to obtain a hear- 
ng: but the cries of “question,” and other 
indications of impatience on the part of 
the House, were so loud and uninterrupted, 
that we could only collect from the hon. 
member's remarks, that in the last parlia- 
ment he had voted against a measure of 
this kind im concert with his right hon. 
friend, and that he should do the same 
now. _ 

The House then divided : for the second 
reading 223; against it 17; majority 
206. 


List of the Minority. 


Bankes, Henr Lambert, J. E. 
Bentitick, lord G. O’Neil, hon. John 
Bryan, Thomas Palmerston, lord 
Dawson, A. Townshend, lord C. 


Dickenson, W. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 


Uxbridge, earl of 
Warrender, sir G. 


Fane, John Westenra, hon. H. 
French, A. TELLERS. 
Grattan, H. Lennox, lord J, G. 
Hume, J. Trant, W. H. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, March 20. 


Roman Carnotic Craims—Pett- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.| The Bishop of 
Rochester presented a Petition from some 
place in his diocess, praying that no fur- 
ther Concessions might be granted to the 
Roman Catholics. He said, he felt bound 
to declare, that he could not concur in the 
prayer of the petition. He maintained 
that the power of legislating on the sub- 
ject to which the petition referred, rested 
with their lordships ; and if the majority 
of their lordships thought it expedient to 
grant Catholic emancipation, they had a 
perfect right to carry their wishes into 
effect. The petitioners prayed for the 
maintenance of Protestant ascendancy. 
He hoped that Protestant ascendancy 
would always prevail in these realms ; 
but, in his opinion, there was a wide dif- 
ference between Protestant ascendancy 
and Catholic oppression. He trusted, 
that the system of exclusion was about to 
receive its death blow, but that the Pro- 
testant constitution would live for ever. 

Lord Plunkett presented a petition in 
favour of Catholic emancipation, signed 
by about one half of the Protestant mem- 
bers of the Irish bar. The prayer of the 
petition was, that the laws imposing dis- 
abilities on the Roman Catholics might be 
removed. He could take upon himself to 
say, that whatever might be the feeling of 
others respecting those laws, the Irish 
Protestant barristers thought them more 
degrading to themselves than to their Ro- 
man Catholic brethren. For his own 


| part, he never met a Roman Catholic bro- 


ther barrister without feeling a sense of 
shame, on reflecting that the Catholic was 
shut out from those privileges and honours 
which lay open to himself. He had also 
a petition with the same prayer, to present 
from the Roman Catholic members of the 
Irish bar. The petition was signed bya 
number of highly respectable persons, and 
by four gentlemen who had been, by the 
liberality of the English government, ad- 
vanced to the situation of assistarit- 
barristers, which was one of the highest 
responsibility. 

The Earl of Mountcashel said, he was 
not at all surprised that so many Pro- 
testant lawyers had signed the petition. He 
had no doubt they had done so in order to 
preserve their fees. Many of them would 
have lost their fees if they had not signed 























the petition, and therefore their signatures 
to the petition ought not to be received 
as proof of their sentiments on the Catho- 
lic question. 

The Earl of Eldon could not agree in 
the sweeping imputation. He believed 
the bar to be as independent a body as 
any in the kingdom. 

The Earl of Mountcashel did not mean 
to throw out any reflections against the 
lawyets of the bar of Ireland. 
knew that there was a feeling among them, 
that if they did not take the popular side, 
they would lose a great deal of their prac- 
tice. 

Lord Plunkett wished to make one ob- 
servation on what had fallen from the 
noble earl. The noble earl, it seemed, 
meant no distespect to the petitioners, 
when he said that they addressed their 
lordships on the Catholic question more 
from a view to personal emolument, than 
from a conscientious feeling on the sub- 
ject. Now, it certainly was for the noble 
earl to explain what were his ideas of pro- 
priety; but if the charge he had made 
against that liberal and enlightened pro- 
fession to which the petitioners belonged 
were true, what did it prove? The noble 
earl had said, that, for the sake of obtain- 
ing employment, the lawyers assumed the 
pretence of being favourable to the Roman 
Catholic claims. Now, those who had the 
power of giving employment to lawyers 
must be the principal proprietors in the 
country; and therefore, if the charge 
made by the noble earl were true, it proved 
that a large portion of the landed proprie- 


tors of Ireland were favourable to the Ca- | 


tholic claims. 

The Earl of Eldon said, he had now 
ceased to be a learned lawyer; but from 
all he recollected of the English bar, he 
could bear testimony to the integrity of 
that body. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 20. 


Roman Carnotic Craims— Peti- 
TIONS FOR AND aGarInst.] Admiral 
Sotheron presented seven Petitions against 
further concessions, from the inhabitants of 
thirty-two parishes in Nottinghamshire. 

Mr. J. E. Denison said, he wished to 
state a fact which had come to his know- 
ledge with respect to one of these peti- 
tions, that from the parishes of Norman- 
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But he | 


more particularly to the latter place. It 
was a fact, then, that names of parties 
were signed to this petition, riot only with- 
out their authority, but without their 
knowledge. Who had authorized its being 
done he did not know, but it was a serious 
charge against some person. He men- 
tioned the fact to the House, leaving it to 
deal with it as it should please. This pe- 
tition did not originate at any meeting, in 
any of the parishes from which it pur- 
| ported to come. A person came with it 
to those parishes, and asked all he met to 
sign it, or to authorize him to sign for 
them; and that some one must have 
signed for many others was clear; for dn 
the face of the petition it appeared, that a 
great many ndmes were in one hand- 
writing, It appeared, also; that the zeal 
of this collector of the sense of the people 
carried him a little further, for he not only 
signed for those he saw, or whosé wives 
he saw, but he put down the names of 
others whom he could not possibly have 
seen at the time. He had looked over 
some of the names, and he there found 
that of his own groom, who was fifty miles 
distant at the time. Wishing to ascertain 
whether the man had given any authority 
for putting his name, he wrote to him, and 
was informed, in reply, that he had never 
| before heard of the petition, and of course 
| that he had given no authority to have his 
name affixed to it. In making this state- 
/ ment, he had no wish to detract from 
| the merit of petitions; but, in pointing 
| out abuses of this kind, he only asserted 
| the right of petition. 
The Speaker.-—Probably the hon. mem- 
| ber, before he proceeds further with these 
| petitions, will address the House in ex- 
| planation of the statement which had just 
| been made to it—that one of these peti- 
| tions contains names affixed to it by a 
person who was not authorized so to do. 
Admiral Sotheron said, that when he 
first heard that the names of parties had 
been put to this petition without their 
authority, he wrote to make inquiry as to 
| the fact, and was told by the person 
whom he addressed, that he regretted 
there were the names of three persons put 
down without their authority, by the per- 
son who took the petition round, but at 
the request of their respective wives. As 
to the name of his hon. friend’s groom 
having been put down without his au- 
thority, there was now no doubt of the 








ton, Weston, and Ossingtony He alluded | 





fact ; but it was probably done at the re- 














quest of his wife. If there was any thing | 
irregular in the petition, he was sorry for 

it; but he had no knowledge, when he} 
received it, that there.was any thing wrong 

in it. The feeling on the subject to which 

the petitions referred was so very strong in 

that part of the country, both amongst 

men and women, that he thought the lat- 

ter could not be blamed if, in their zeal, 

they authorized the signature of their hus- 

bands’ names. 

The Speaker.—I am quite sure the hon. 
member will see that there is no charge 
whatever against him on the subject of 
this petition: but I would beg to direct 
the hon. member’s attention to this—that 
every member who offers a petition to this 
House does it in the full confidence that 
it is signed by those who are professed to 
be its subscribers. The hon. member hav- 
ing heard it stated, that the names of indi- 
viduals were put to the petition without 
their authority, and only at the sugges- 
tion of their wives, will feel that, in that 
respect, it is irregular; for, though there is 
no law or regulation of this House which , 
prevents the reception of . petitions signed 
by women, it does not go so far as to allow 
them to act as the proxies of others, in 
authorizing signatures to be affixed. It 
will therefore be better for the hon. mem- 
ber to withdraw it. If the women were 
right in the 6pinions they had formed of 
the sentiments of their husbands, the 
thing could be easily remedied, by the hus- 
bands signing their own names. 

The petition was then withdrawn. 

Mr. Wilbraham, in presenting a petition 
from the Unitarian congregation of Nant- 
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wich, observed, that it came from a body 
who had done him the honour, on aj 
former occasion, to intrust to his care a | 
petition for the repeal of the Test and Cor- | 
poration acts, and they were now anxious | 
that relief from civil disabilities should | 
be extended to all classes of his majesty’s | 
subjects; not merely Catholics, but Quakers 
‘and Jews. They prayed for this, not | 
only on the grounds of political aape-| 
diency, but on those of right and justice. | 
In this prayer he fully concurred. He | 
thought that any man who seriously consi- | 
-dered the awful declaration made by the | 
right hon. Secretary on a former evening, | 
that. five-sixths of the army kept up for | 
home service were employed in Ireland, 
must be convinced of the absolute neces-| 
sity of ‘satisfactorily settling the question, | 
by removing the civil disabilities under | 


which the. Catholic laboured; but he 
thought with the petitioners, that the 
question ought not to be considered as one 
of expediency only. He claimed it as one 
of right, on the part of British subjects. 
On this point he would quote the opinion 
of an eminent divine of the church of 
England of the last century, bishop 
Hoadley, who, in a pamphlet published 
about a century back, referred to the 
question of Catholic disabilities in 
these words:—‘‘If I could be per- 
fectly convinced, that the Catholics were 
no longer hankering after the House of 
Stuart, and that they were attached to the 
civil constitution of the country, I should 
feel that I had no right for a single hour 
to keep them from the enjoyment of the 
civil privileges which belong to them as 
Englishmen.” Now, it would not be as- 
serted, that any such hankering existed, 
and the mention of the House of Stuart 
showed in what light the Penal laws were 
viewed a century back. No man would 
say, that the Catholics were not attached 
to the civil constitution of the country. 
On what. ground, then, was it that the 
civil privileges to which they were entitled, 
as subjects of the united empire, should 
be any longer withheld ? 

Mr. Chaplin presented petitions against 
concession, from several places in Lincoln- 
shire. 

Sir W. Ingilby rose, to make a few ob- 
servations on the mode in which these pe- 
titions had been procured. He rose in 
consequence of a challenge, which he had 
received on a former evening from his 
hon. friend, the member for the city of 
Lincoln, who had called upon him to 
prove that any undue influence had been 
used to get up anti-Catholic petitions in 
the county of Lincoln. He could tell his 
hon. friend, that he had got positive 
proof of what he had before conjectured 
to be the fact. He had now discovered 
the source from which all the petitions 
from the county of Lincoln against these 
claims had been derived. He knew where 
this petition-manufacture was carried on, 
almost as ‘rapidly as if it were effected by 
steam. The petitions so manufactured 
had found their way into the hands of the 
hon. member for the University of Oxford, 
and of the other gentlemen who ranged 
themselves under his banner, and had 
been presented with all due pomp and 
ceremony to the consideration of the 


House, That they had been got up by 
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undue influence he could prove by evi- 
dence which he defied his hon. friend, the 
member for the city of Lincoln, to refute. 
He need not say much of the manner in 
which these anti-Catholic petitions had 
been manufactured by the clergy, as it 
was now too notorious to be contradicted. 
They had ridden through the country, and 
had hawked their petitions from one mar- 
ket-place to another, with such indefati- 
gable industry, that one would almost 
suppose that they had a personal interest 
in opposing this question. He would 
mention a circumstance, with regard to 
one of the petitions which his hon. friend, 
the member for the city of Lincoln, had 
presented. A clergyman who was out on 
his travels, not in search of orders for pe- 
titions, but of signatures to be attached 
to them, went into a parish with which he 
had some slight connexion. By various arts 
and representations, he procured the sig- 
natures of all the inhabitants of the parish 
to an anti-Catholic petition; and that, 
too, ina place where, if the lord of the 
manor and the rector of the parish had 
known in time of his proceedings, he 
would not have obtained a single name. 
What had been the consequence of the 
incursion made into this parish by this 
zealous minister of Christian peace and 
charity? Why, that all the inhabitants 
of the place had flown in the face of their 
landlord, who was a man of the most hu- 
mane disposition, and was engaged in at- 
tending his duties in that House, at the 
time that this reverend gentleman was 
preaching a crusade among his tenantry. 
He was now going to detail to the House 
what he considered to be a great grievance; 
and he was sorry that his hon. friend, the 
member for the city of Lincoln, was not 
in his place. He was going to produce 
a placard, which was pasted up on many 
a wall in the county of Lincoln, and 
which bore the respectable signature of 
“ Henry Dymoke, Champion of England.” 
It had been posted on a window-shutter 
in the city of Lincoln, and strange as it 
might appear, on one side was the placard 
of the Champion of England, and on the 
other that of the celebrated Dr. Eady. 
This placard implored the inhabitants of 
the different parishes to petition against 
concession to the Catholics; it recom- 
mended those who were anxious to sign 
such petitions to apply to the clergymen 
of their different parishes, who would pro- 
vide them with the necessary forms ; and 





it desired them, after they had signed 
such petitions, to forward them to him, 
and he would have them sent to the pro- 
per quarter. The Champion of England 
had kept his promise of sending them to 
the proper quarter by transmitting them 
to his hon. colleague. But was this, he 
would ask, a proper mode of exciting the 
county of Lincoln? He considered it 
very disgraceful to the Champion of Eng- 
land to have his name placed on every 
post by the side of that champion of the 
constitution Dr. Eady [a laugh]. It was 
not very long since he had thrown down 
his gauntlet in defiance of the enemies. of 
his king: he was now employed in ex- 
citing the country against the, gracious 
Speech which had recently been delivered 
by His Majesty to his Parliament. The 
Champion of England was the source 
whence all these Lincolnshire petitions 
were derived. Hecould have wished that 
the Champion of England, instead of 
viewing this measure with hostility, had 
seen that it was more calculated than any 
other to immortalize the reign of his au- 
gust sovereign, George the Fourth. 

Mr. Chaplin said, that the best answer 
he could give to the attack which his hon. 
colleague had made upon the clergy of 
Lincolnshire, was to inform him, that the 
Champion of England, Mr. Dymoke, was 
not a clergyman. Out of the numerous 
petitions which he had presented against 
Catholic emancipation from the county of 
Lincoln, not more than seven had been 
sent to him by Mr. Dymoke. He should 
like to know why Mr. Dymoke, if he chose 
to call for petitions against Catholic eman- 
cipation, should be censured for doing so. 
Besides, why should his hon. colleague 
couple the name of Mr. Dymoke with that 
of Dr. Eady, or of any other doctor? It 
was an unfair attack upon these petition- 
ers, to say that their petitions were not 
sent by them spontaneously to the House, 
but were got up by the exertion of undue 
influence. It was notorious that, in the 
county of Lincoln, no influence had been 
exerted on this question either way. He 
denied that the clergy had ridden up and 
down the county beating up for petitions. 

Mr. Sykes was of opinion, that the hon. 
baronet deserved the thanks of the House 
for the manner in which he had exposed 
the arts used to get up these Lincolnshire 
petitions. He knew that certain gentlemen 
had gone, like itinerant hawkers, through 
that county, on a sort of roving commis- 











sion for petitions; that in some cases they 
had attached fictitious names to petitions ; 
and that in others they had attached real 
names, but without the consent of the per- | 
sons to whom they belonged. 

Colonel Sidthorp said, that as to the pe- 
titions which had been presented by his 
hon, friend, he had looked over them, and 
could. bear testimony to the respectability 
of the signatures. If he knew of any name 
which ought to have weight with the 
House, it was that of the Champion of 
England. He had proved that he was 
worthy of that honourable title, by being 
the Champion of Protestantism. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that he -had that 
morning received from Rotterdam a pe- 
tition, which purported to come from H. 
W. Masterson, an English merchant who 
resided at that place, but who was a land- 
owner of Middlesex. The petitioner sta- 
ted, that his residence abroad, in a Pro- 
testant country, where Roman Catholics 
laboured under no civil disabilities, had 
given him an opportunity of forming an 
Opinion as to the consequences which were 
likely to result from the removal of the 
civil disabilities affecting the Roman Ca- 
tholics in this country. He declared his 
belief, that such a measure would prove 
beneficial to this country: and he con- 
firmed his declaration by saying, that 
though he had resided fourteen years in 
Rotterdam, where the population consisted 
of sixty thousand Protestants, and of 
twenty thousand Roman Catholics, who 
were each equally entitled to take a part in 
the municipal establishments of the town, 
he had never heard of an instance in which 
either party had been accused of exerting 
an undue influence over the people, in 
favour of the professors of their own reli- 
giouscreed. The greatest harmony existed 
between the Protestant and Catholic po- 
pulation of that city, and all the relations 
of public life were carried on most regu- 
badly, without the slightest regard to any 
differences of religion. 

Mr. Jephson, in presenting the petition 
from Whitchurch against the forty-shilling 
freeholders’ disfranchisement bill, said, it 
was easy for an Irish county member to 
vote for the disfranchisement of that body, 
but for the representative of an Irish 
borough, it was requisite that he should 
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at least state his reasons for such a vote. 
He had come down to the House last | 
night to vote against this bill, but when 
the right hon. gentleman opposite de- | 





clared that it was inseparably connected 
with the general Catholic bill, he shrunk 
from the terrible responsibility of prolone- 
ing the misery and wretchedness of his 
fellow-countrymen. Many of his friends 
would probably deem him mad, not to 
have saved his popularity by joining the 
ill-assorted minority of last night, while he 
could have done so without endangering 
the principal bill, He scorned such a 
course of conduct, and never would be 
found voting for a measure which he 
wished to extinguish. He might also have 
sheltered himself under the specious neu- 
trality of the right hon. member for Li- 
verpool. In ordinary business a man 
might remain neutral, but this was # ques 
tion which involved the peace and hap- 
piness of his country. He conceded, then, 
the principle of the disfranchisement bill, 
and held himself a free agent in its further 
progress. 

Lord Rancliffe said, he had always ad- 
vocated parliamentary reform; but on 
such an occasion as the present, when so 
great a boon as the general bill was pend- 
ing, he was ready to pay the price at which 
alone it could be obtained. 

Lord Morpeth presented a petition from 
a person of the name of John Lawless, 
against the bill for the Disfranchisement 
of the forty-shilling freeholders. The 
noble lord said, that on principle he de- 
cidedly objected to the disfranchisement, 
and admitted that it was a serious under- 
taking to deprive two hundred and fifty 
thousand persons of their privileges. In 
Waterford, Louth, Monaghan, and Clare, 
the forty-shilling freeholders had done 
themselves immortal honour; and though 
it was the fashion to talk of a priest-ridden 
population, he thought, instead of its 
being the vice of the priesthood, it was 
their virtue which had led to these ad- 
vantages. His noble friend (lord Pal- 
merston) who had gathered fresh laurels 
upon this question, had, however, failed to 
convince him that, under the circum- 
stances, the sacrifice ought not to be made. 
The alternative which presented itself was 
most perilous; and he, for one, could not 
consent to risk the passing of the great 
measure of concession. He agreed with 
his hon. and learned friend, the member 
for Winchelsea, that the price was ex- 
travagant, because the good was inestima- 
ble. 
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notpers’ Briiu.] Mr. Secretary Peel 
having moved the order of the day, for 
going into a committee on this bill, 

Lord Duncannonsaid, he was compelled, 
in pursuance of the notice he had given, 
to renew his opposition to. this measure. 
He could assure the hon. member for 
Mallow that he was not induced to do so 
from any wish to seek popularity, but from 
a sincere desire, which he would evince by 
the resolution he meant to propose, to pro- 
vide a real and bond fide principle of fran- 
chise, while he consented to get rid of an 
artificial acquisition. He considered the 
present measure as neither more nor less 
than a penal enactment against those coun- 
ties where the freeholders were supposed 
to have misconducted themselves. What 
was the fault of the freeholders of Water- 
ford? Much greater faults had been com- 
mitted by the freeholders of many coun- 
ties in England. The noble marquis, 
whose family had been ousted from the re- 
presentation of that county, was a kind 
and a resident landlord; but he had been 
opposed as the head of the Protestant as- 
cendancy, and on that ground was deteat- 
ed. The same remark applied to Louth ; 
and it was scarcely necessary to advert to 
the recent instance of the Clare election. 
The efforts that were made in all these 
places did not grow out of a defect in the 
elective system. They proceeded from 
other causes, By the operation of the 
proposed bill, all the freeholders in the 
country would be disfranchised for the 
moment; with the exception of the Pro- 
testant clergy. Now, he objected to 
this. He wished persons who held bond 
Jide freeholds of forty-shillings to be al- 
lowed to re-register them, subject to the 
provisions of the act; and he would move 
a resolution to that effect, with respect to 
which he should take the sense of the 
House. The noble lord concluded by 
moving ‘‘ That it be an instruction to the 
committee, that they have power to render 
the bill applicable to a due exercise of the 
elective franchise by forty-shilling free- 
holders, by preventing a fraudulent and 
fictitious registry ; and to preserve to the 
people of Ireland their right of voting for 
representatives in Parliament as at present 
by law established.” © 

Mr. Lennard, in seconding the motion, 
regretted the necessity imposed on him 
to oppose the bill. He did so because 
he considered the present question as in- 
volving a great principle: in fact, it in- 
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volved a forfeiture of vested rights; as 
had been fairly stated last night by the 


right hon. member for Liverpool. If the 
elective franchise had been abused in 
Ireland, were there not abundant instances 
of its having been equally abused in 
England? Yet, on no occasion had we 
proceeded to interfere with the franchise 
as it was proposed to interfere with its 
exercise in Ireland. Look at the extreme 
caution with which we had proceeded in 
the cases of Grampound and Penryn. 
He did not complain of that caution ; 
but, in the present case, we should not 
precipitately interfere with vested rights. 
Some years ago, it had been his fate to 
offer himself as representative for an [rish 
county; and, though friendly to Catholic 
emancipation, he had lost his election 
through the forty-shilling freeholders, who 
were brought up to vote against him. Still, 
he was opposed to the principle of the 
bill. This question had been considerably 
embarrassed; and he, in common with 
others, was placed in an unfair position 
by the manner in which it was connected 
with another measure; though, between 
the two, he could not conceive it possible 
for the slightest connexion to exist. Let 
the consequences be what they might, he 
felt bound to oppose the present bill; even 
although, by doing so, heshould endanger 
the success of the other measure. How- 
ever, he did not believe that such would 
be the consequence; for hefully concurred 
with the noble lord opposite in thinking, 
that the question of emancipation was 
one which must eventually be carried by 
its own weight. 

Mr. L. Foster observed, that the present 
measure appeared to him to be one calcu- 
lated, not only to effect much good in 
Ireland, but to act as a great practical se- 
curity, and remove many fears and appre- 
hensions which must otherwise inevitably 
attend the adoption of the other measure 
with which it was connected: and, on this 
principle, he supportedthe bill. Ifwe had 
been acting on a system of mutual con- 
cession and compromise in devising the 
present plan of Roman Catholic relief, the 
concessions from the other side should not 
be frittered down so as to afford no real 
security. He was happy to say, from the 
communications he had received from Ire- 
land, that this measure had produced a 
great effect in removing the fears and pre- 
judices of the more moderate and judicious 
of the opponents of the other measure 
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among the Protestants ; and further, that it 
had even had the good fortune to meet the 
requisitions of some of the greatest Bruns- 
wickers in that country. Many Roman 
Catholics, proprietors of landed property 
to a considerable extent, had also express- 
ed their acquiescence in the measure. He 
supported the bill in preference to the re- 
solution proposed by the noble lord, on the 
ground that by adopting the one course, 
we obtained adequate security; but that 
if we pursued the other, we had none. 
Sir F. Burdett regretted that his noble 
friend had brought forward his resolution. 
If the question had come before the House 
a res integra, or if it were to be discussed 
solely upon its own merits, the case would 
have been different ; but it was intimately 
connected with another and a still more 
important question; and, although the 
hon. gentleman behind him had said, even 
if he were sure that by obstructing this 
bill we should lose the other, still he felt 
himself bound to oppose it, he (sir F. 
Burdett) was of a very different opinion. 
He had nothing to do with this measure 
as considered by itself; he gave his sup- 
port to the right hon. gentleman’s scheme, 
on the clear understanding, that this was 
to form a part of the great principle of 
compromise, intended not only to satisfy 
our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, but 
to allay the apprehensions of the Protes- 
tant inhabitants of Ireland. It was on 
this ground he thought that we should not 
hesitate about this necessary part of a 
measure, which would be manifestly in- 
complete if it were only intended to give 
satisfaction to the Catholics. He could 
not agree with the hon. member for Dor- 
setshire, that in consenting to this bill, 
they were acting on the Jesuitical prin- 
ciple, of doing evil that good might come 
of it. That was a mistaken notion. They 
were not called on to do evil that good 
might come of it, but they were simply 
called on to do, what they did every day 
of their lives ; namely, that if they wished 
to gain an object, they must be ready to 
give an equivalent for it. The right hon. 
Secretary had had the particularly good 
fortune, in concocting these measures, to 
give each party complete satisfaction; 
and he felt it his duty to act for his Ca- 
tholic fellow-countrymen as they would 
act for themselves, if they had an op- 
portunity of making a decision upon their 
own case. Having alluded to the hon. 
member for Dorsetshire, he would, with 
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respect to him and his near relative, the 
hon. member for Corfe Castle, avail him- 
self of the occasion to pay the tribute due 
to the fair, candid, and manly line of con- 
duct they had pursued in opposing these 
measures. He was struck with the con- 
trast it afforded to that of many other 
persons on that side of the question, 
Those hon. gentlemen were ashamed to 
have recourse to foul practices or base 
artifices. He was sorry that their minds 
seemed immoveable on the subject; but 
he must admit, that they had made a 
candid, fair, and manly opposition. The 
hon. member for Corfe Castle had shewn 
his sincerity by resigning the office he 
held under government ; and in so doing, 
he had done as all those ought to have 
done, who meant to oppose government 
when engaged in passing measures of this 
character. They had, at the same time, 
acted with candour and manliness, and 
had not sacrificed the regard due to the 
private feelings of hon. gentlemen who 
were in Opposition to them. He agreed 
with the hon. and learned member for 
Winchelsea, that the price that was 
demanded of them was dear; but he was 
willing to pay it for the purchase of so 
valuable a measure, and one, too, which 
had come from so unexpected a quarter. 
To the right hon. gentleman who had 
brought that measure forward he thought 
the country was most deeply indebted, as 
well for the measure itself as for the elo- 
quent and convincing manner in which 
he had introduced it; and while some 
applauded him for one part of his conduct 
with respect to these measures, and some 
for an other, he would go further and say, 
“ Nil non laudandum aut dixit, aut sensit, 
aut fecit.” 

Mr. Butler Clarke said, that the great 
interest which the forty-shilling freeholders 
felt in their right -of voting, derived its 
origin from their eagerness for Catholic 
emancipation. In all other cases, they 
had never sought for that privilege, but 
had been pressed on to it by their land- 
lords, who had paid the expense of the 
registration. That question, however, 
being now about to be settled, the interest 
which the freeholders had in their votes: 
would be, in a great measure, done away 
with; and if they were to be, as hereto- 
fore, at the beck of their landlords, he 
thought that they themselves would pre- 
fer being without a privilege which would 
be of no advantage to them, and would 
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only take them away from more useful 
pursuits. A great deal had been said 
about the influence which the Roman 
Catholic priests possessed; but he did 
not believe that it was so great as had 
been represented. At all events, he knew 
that at one contested election which he 
had stood in Ireland, the priests had been 
opposed to him, and yet he had carried 
the day ; and with respect to the more 
recent case that had attracted the notice 
of the whole empire, he did not believe 
it was the priests who had been triumph- 
ant, but the cause of Catholic emancipa- 
tion, which was the cause of every man, 
woman, and child in Ireland. The only 
thing that he had to object to was the 
haste with which this bill was carried on ; 
the consequence of which would be, that 
if the other measure should by any ac- 
cident be lost, this bill would, neverthe- 
less pass into a law. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the reason 
why the committee on this bill was fixed 
for this evening, whilst the committee on 
the antecedent measure stood for Monday, 
was, that he was desirous that this bill 
should be committed to night pro formd, 
in order to fill up two or three blanks in 
it, so as that the whole measure should be 
before the House in a more complete 
state. Its actual committal would cor- 
respond as to time, as nearly as possible, 
simultaneously with the Relief bill. As 
far as the good faith of a government 
could possibly be pledged, he and his col- 
leagues were most anxious to carry both 
measures, and to render them strictly de- 
pendent one upon the other. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis said, he had 
listened to the speech of his right hon. 
friend, the member for Liverpool, on the 
previous evening; and, often as he had 
had the pleasure of agreeing with his 
right hon. friend, he was sorry that he 
could not do so in the present instance. 
He had fully considered the different bear- 
ings of the question and the result was, 
that he should give a not reluctant con- 
sent to the present bill. And let it be 
observed, that he did not support what 
he considered to be ill, in order that good 
might come of it, but because he believed 
it to be a measure that would eventually 
be advantageous to the forty-shilling free- 
holders themselves. Those freeholders 
had never acted for themselves, except on 
extraordinary occasions. Indeed, in com- 
mon parlance, the landlords always talked 
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of them as “my freeholders.” It there- 
fore appeared to him, that the only re~ 
medy for the evil was to increase the value 
of the freehold. The legislature had, on 
former occasions, swept away whole 
classes of freeholders, and for less 
reason. He therefore did not see why, 
when the granting of this measure was 
to purchase so invaluable a blessing as 
Catholic emancipation, hon. gentlemen 
should object to its introduction. He 
should vote for the bill with the utmost 
pleasure, because he was satisfied. that, 
in addition to its other advantages, it 
would have the effect of creating a better 
order of tenantry, and of materially im- 
proving the condition of the people. 

Dr. Lushington said, he would also 
support the bill, not from its involving a 
question of parliamentary reform, nor 
altogether as an act of conciliation to 
Protestant feeling, but as one that facili- 
tated the progress of a great measure, in 
the success of which he felt a deep in- 
terest. He confessed he approached the 
discussion of the bill with painful feel- 
ings; involving, as it did, the disfranchise- 
ment of thousands of freeholders, whose 
conduct at Louth, Clare, and Waterford, 
so far from exciting sentiments of indig- 
nation, gave birth to feelings of respect 
and admiration. Without a narrow in- 
vestigation of the measure in all its bear- 
ings, no confidence in any administration 
could induce him to give it his support. 
He would avow that, in supporting the 
bill, he was a party to the sacrifice of the 
forty-shilling freeholders; for it was too 
plain that they wete sacrificed: but if 
they were, they would have their reward 
in the consciousness of having thrown 
open the doors of parliament and high 
office to their descendants, and of having 
sacrificed their own rights to the general 
weal. Sure he was, that those Catholics, 
whom the gréat measure would admit 
into that House, would look back with 
grateful recollections to the forty-shilling 
freeholders, who had sacrificed their right 
for the benefit of their religion and coun- 
try. With respect to securities, he would 
say, that the securities he looked for 
would be created by the measure of relief 
itself; which would give the pure doc- 
trines of the church of England what 
they never had had .in Ireland, fair 
play, and by that means enable it to 
triumph over the superstitions of the Ca- 
tholic religion. 

2Y 
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Mr. S. Rice also supported the bill, on 
the same principle which induced him to 
‘vote for a similar one in 1825. He con- 
ceived the forty-shilling leasehold fran- 
chise to be illegal, unconstitutional, and 
contrary to the freedom of election; but 
not so the freehold franchise, against the 
abolition of which he would enter his 
protest. The present measure was not a 
punishment of the constitutional and 
honourable conduct of the forty-shilling 
freeholders, at the elections of Waterford, 
Louth, and Clare—which conduct, he 
confessed, occasioned the only embarrass- 
ment he felt in supporting the bill. He 
agreed with the hon. and learned member 
for Winchelsea, that it was an extravagant 
price for a great good, but a price which 
he was willing to pay. He spoke of the 
price so far as the freehold franchise was 
affected by the bill; for there was the 
evidence of Judge Day and Mr. O’Con- 
nell, before committees of that and the 
other House, to show, that the leasehold 
franchise was injurious to the poor tenant, 
and inimical to the purity and freedom of 
election. The former witness stated, that 
by means of the forty-shilling leasehold 
system one person was enabled always to 
nominate a representative for the county 
of Kerry. The bill, equally applying to 
the Protestant and the Catholic franchise, 
was a proof of its fairness. With this 
view of the question he should support 
the bill; but he entreated the right hon. 
gentleman to make some distinction be- 
tween those who voted upon leaseholds, 
and those who voted from the possession 
of a fee simple; for it was of great im- 
portance to encourage the acquisition of 
property in Ireland. He denied the doc- 


trine laid down by some hon. gentlemen, | 


that a political franchise was an inaliena- 
ble right which could not be interfered 
with. It was a political privilege, which 
should be regulated and controlled by 
the wisdom of the legislature, for the 
benefit of the whole community. 

The Marquis of Grahar — ‘4, he sup- 
ported this measure, becau. | « ‘ed 
it a security,—because it wou’ away 
with a freehold system in Ireland, which 
was one of gross fraud and deceit,—and 
because it would conduce to the carrying 
of the great measure of concession, which 
would tranquillize Ireland, knit together 
the people of both countries, and tend to 
the general advantage of the whole em- 
pire. It was said, that the perjury was 
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not so extensive under the forty-shilling 
system as was supposed; but, at all 
events, that must be a system of gross 
Jesuitical evasion which enabled a man 
to swear to the value of a freehold, great- 
er than that he possessed. This system, 
too, if it did not produce, supplied a great 
incentive to the splitting of land, and the 
increase of population in Ireland. 

Lord Milton said, he had to complain, 
that, in respect to this measure, they had 
not been left free to exercise their judg- 
ment upon it; for they were told, that it 
was a necessary accompaniment of the 
other great measure, for the success of 
which they were all so anxious. He did 
not consider this the best remedy for the 
evils which existed in the elective fran- 
chise system in Ireland. The bill still left 
the franchise of a derivative nature, and 
it appeared to him that they might en- 
courage a much better species of franchise 
in that country. It would be well, if, in- 
stead of raising the franchise, they placed 
it on the same footing as it was in Eng- 
land. The measure which was introduced 
in 1825 by the hon. member for Stafford- 
shire, was by no means the same as this ; 
as it was not retrospective in its operation, 
Now, he thought it would be well to pay a 
regard to existing rights. He conceived 
that this bill, though it would diminish 
the number of voters, would not diminish 
| the power of the aristocracy, nor prevent the 
| registry of fraudulent and fictitious votes. 
| The best way of creating an independent 
| body of electors would be to establish a 
| bond fide forty-shilling freeholder, who 
| had his freehold in fee simple as in this 
| country, and not on leasehold tenure as 
‘in Ireland. This was the only effectual 
mode, in his opinion, of introducing a body 
_of independent yeomanry in Ireland ; but 
‘whilst the derivative freehold was main- 
| tained, he had little expectation that the 
_freeholders in Ireland would be relieved 
| from that subserviency which was now so 
‘much complained of. It was under this 
impression that he approved of the in- 
_ struction moved by his noble friend ; but, 
at the same time, he wished it to be un- 
_ derstood, that should his noble friend fail 
in carrying his instruction, he would not 
| offer any opposition to the bill in its fu- 
'ture stages, or do any thing that might 
‘have a tendency to defeat or retard the 
| success of the greater and more important 
measure, of which they were told this bill 
| was an indispensable accompaniment. 
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Sir James Mackintosh said :—I ought, 
perhaps, to apologise to the House for 
trespassing at all on their attention, but it 
is not my intention to do so at any length. 
I cannot bring myself to consider the ques- 
tion before us as one of a little better or 
a little worse mode of representation. I 
cannot bring myself to consider it as a 
question relating to a predominance of 
aristocratic or democratic influence. I 
consider it as a question which relates to 
the pacification of Ireland, to the real 
union of the two islands, and to the sal- 
vation of the empire. So considering it, 
my noble friend will excuse me if I cannot 
follow him through the course of argument 
into which he has entered. I am quite 
aware of the great sacrifices which have 
been made, which are making, and which 
are yet to be made, by hon, members with 
reference to this subject. It is a topic on 
which I can speak the more freely, as no 
sacrifice has been made by me. But I 
well know, that there are hon. members 
who, on the present occasion, are putting 
to hazard, not merely their seats in this 
House—for that, comparatively speaking, 
would be an ignoble consideration—but 
the attachment of a number of generous 
voters, who have hitherto supported them 
in their contests with political opponents. 
I well know that there are many hon. 
members who run a great risk, by their 
conduct on this question, of forfeiting the 
attachment of their constituents; a sacri- 
fice as great as men of high honour and 
generous feeling can well be called upon to 
make, I am quite sure that my noble 
friend will agree with me in my estimate of 
that sacrifice. I am persuaded, however, 
that the generous and deliberate reason of 
the people of Ireland will reward the hon. 
members to whom I allude by redoubled 
confidence. The three measures which 
have been submitted to Parliament by his 
majesty’s government are inseparable parts 
of an attempt to pacify Ireland, and to in- 
troduce into that country a civil, a legal, 
and, if possible, a free government—a go- 
vernment which it has never ~ hitherto 
practically enjoyed—the possibility of its 
obtaining which is now greater than ever, 
and every moment of the delay of which 
will render more impossible of attainment. 
Sir, I repeat, that I consider the three 
measures which have been introduced by 
his majesty’s ministers, in pursuance of the 
recommendation from the Throne, as in- 
separable, and that a blow at one of them 
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would endanger the downfal of the whole. 
Under these circumstances I cannot hesi- 
tate to vote for the bili which is under our 
consideration. I confess I have arrived at 
this conclusion through a long course of 
perplexity and doubt, and not without 
many deep and painful regrets. But, 
having deliberately balanced the good 
against the evil, the former appears to me 
so greatly to preponderate, that whatever 
pain it may have cost me to come to the 
resolution of supporting this bill, 1 will 
support it, and will henceforward think 
and speak no more of the reasons which 
have rendered that determination diffi- 
cult :—* Vestigia nulla retrorsum.”—Sir, 
we have been told of Protestant Jesuits. I 
believe there ate Jesuits in all communities 
and sects in the world,—but we have been 
told of Protestant Jesuits, who are pre- 
pared to do evil that good may come of it. 
If it be asserted, that moral evil may be 
done that good may come of it, I am 
most ready to acknowledge that no princi- 

le can be more execrable. It is a princi- 
ple which I believe has never been avowed 
by any body of Jesuits, or by any other 
body out of Bedlam. But if, in questions 
of civil policy, we are obtaining the larger 
good by committing the smaller evil, the 
question assumes a very different character; 
for seldom, indeed, is it with reference to 
such questions that we have anything but 
a choice of evils. Whatever defects, 
therefore, I may consider to exist in this 
part of the measure proposed by his ma- 
jesty’s government for the tranquillization 
of Ireland, I am willing to adopt it, in the 
prospect of the great benefits which the 
adoption of the whole of that measure must 
produce, in pacifying that country, and 
establishing obedience to the laws, where 
no obedience has hitherto been paid to 
them.—Sir, it is singular that any opposi- 
tion should be made to this particular bill. 
Any man who judged from first appear- 
ances would have concluded, that all par- 
ties in this House would concur in its sup- 
port; though undoubtedly on different 
grounds. In the first place, it was to be 
expected that the hon. members for Ireland 
would support it, because it is the very 
measure prayed for in the Protestant pe- 
titions from Ireland; and because they 
could not oppose it, without cutting from 
under their feet the ground on which they 
have so strongly recommended an acqui- 
escence, in those petitions to this House. 
Sir, it is the first time that I have heard 
2Y2 
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the principle inculcated, that a blind ac- present measure is one of harshness; and 
quiescence in the opinions of the petitions | that it is one of those tough morsels which 
presented to it, was the bounden duty of | I have been scarcely able to swallow. But 
the House of Commons. That is a doc- | then, again, the chance of success on the 
trine which has been treated with scorn by | present occasion, appears to me as much 
all who have duly considered the British | greater than it was in 1825, as the present 











constitution as having no foundation | 
either in law or in practice, as being in- | 
consistent with reason and common sense, | 
as taking away all the uses of the repre- | 
sentative system, as converting the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons into the | 
deputies of small confederated democra- 

cies, instead of being the free representa- | 
tives of a great people, and as re-intro- 
ducing all those evils which were the curse | 
of antiquity, but to which the wisdom of | 
subsequent periods applied a remedy.—TIf, | 
Sir, I am justified in saying, that it might | 
have been expected that the bill under | 
our consideration would receive the sup- | 
port of those who have presented and ad- | 
vocated the petitions against the Catholic | 
claims, it must be unnecessary for me to | 
add, that it was to be expected that it | 
would receive the support of those who ad- 
vocated the measures introduced by his | 
majesty’s government. If I look at my 
honourable friends around me, who voted 
for the measure of 1825, I see those whose 
concurrence in the present bill was also | 
to be calculated upon. I allow that there | 
are, with reference to this measure, dif- 
ferences of opinion, such as must ever exist 
on all questions of an abstract description. 
But as to the text quoted from chief justice | 
Holt and other legal authorities, with re- 
spect to freehold rights, I maintain that 

those texts apply as much prospectively as | 
they do to an immediate deprivation of | 
freeholders of their existing rights. I am | 
far from saying that there is no difference | 
in practical hardship, between the preseut | 
measure and the measure of 1825. But it | 
is vain to proceed on an abstract princi- | 
ple, without following it through all its | 
consequences; and if you do not do so, | 
you must admit, that the right of freehold 

is ever entire and inviolable, and can inno 

case be invaded. You must go back to | 
' the doctrine of major Cartwright, the ad- 
vocate of universal suffrage,—a most pure | 
and virtuous man,—and you must hold, | 
that the statuteof Henry the Sixth, which | 
established the freehold system, is the | 
grand evil of the constitution, which must 
be abolished before justice can be done to 
the people. Still I allow that, as com- | 
pared with the measure of 1825, the | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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measure is harsher than the measure of 
1825. And what success? Redemption 
for Ireland, safety for the British empire, 
and the union of all classes of his majesty’s 
subjects are within sight, and, if there be 
faith in man, within reach.—With regard, 
Sir, to those who hold, that the Protestant 
religion is endangered by the measures now 
in progress, I can only say, that I am as 
warmly attached to the Protestant religion 
as any man—that I do not expect that 
they can divest themselves of their appre- 
hensions at the present moment, but that 
I confidently look forward to the period, 
when they will wonder at their temporary 
delusion, and congratulate themselves on 
their defeat. On that subject I perfectly 
concur with my hon, friend, the member 
for Inverness; and I assent to every syl- 
lable which fell from my hon. friend yes- 
terday evening. Sir, three weeks ago, and 
more, there appeared in this House a noble 
concurrence, on the part of all those who 
pledged themselves to support a concilia- 
tory system towards Ireland—a concur- 
rence which presented an impenetrable line 
extending over the whole House, and 
which no influence or authority could 
pierce. This was an iron wall which it ap- 
peared to be somewhat rash for any pow- 
er to attempt to encounter. Nothing has 
since occurred to occasion any doubt of 
the firmness and stability of that union. 
For my own part, I consider it as secure 
and unalterable as it was on its formation ; 
and under that conviction, and that alone, 
I am sanguine of the success of the mea- 
sures which are in progress. It was soon 
after the manifestation of that union, that 
my hon. and learned friend, the member 
for Winchelsea, made that weighty decla- 
ration, to every syllable of which I most 
cordially assent; and J shall always be 
ready to contribute my feeble, but earnest 
endeavours, to carry to a triumphant ter- 
mination this attempt to introduce an 
equality of civil rights into Ireland, and 
to establish a wise government in that 
country. 

Lord George Bentinck said, he had at- 
tended to all that had been advanced upon 
the subject, but he had not yet heard any 
satisfactory reasons why the measure for 
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the relief'of the Catholics could not be 
carried without the addition of the one now 
before the House. He gave the right hon. 
Secretary for the home department every 
credit for not proceeding on light grounds 
in the introduction of a measure which 
proposed to take away the liberties of four 
hundred thousand of his majesty’s subjects, 
as secured to them by Magna Charta ; but 
those grounds were yet to be explained. 
For his own part, though no member of 
that House felt more warmly towards the 
Catholic cause than he did, still he could 
not consent to support the bill under con- 
sideration. He would openly avow—and 
perhaps he should be solitary in that avow- 
al—that rather than sacrifice men by rob- 
bing them of their birthright—rather than 
deprive a large body of his majesty’s sub- 
jects of their liberties, rights, and fran- 
chises—he would risk the whole, and take 
his chance of gaining the other measure. 
Such an act he could not but consider as 
one of the most flagrant injustice and un- 
warrantable spoliation. 

Lord Howick said, he was aware that 
the right hon. Secretary and the noble 
duke at the head of the government, had 
undertaken no ordinary task, in resolving 
to put an end to all religious distinctions 
of sects, and thus save the public from in- 
numerable evils, whilst they were diffusing 
the greatest source of peace and happi- 
ness throughout all the relations of society. 
He had seen enough within that House, 
and had heard enough out of doors, to be 
convinced, that the difficulties they had 
had to encounter were yery serious; but 
he was happy in the zeflection, that the 
benefits to the country would be com- 
mensurate, and that both the right hon. 


gentleman and the noble duke would reap | 


their reward in the gratitude of the present, 
and in the admiration of future ages. He 
thought the measures of government so 
complete and generous, that he could not 
withhold from them his confidence. With 
respect to the measure immediately before 
the House, he was disposed to support the bill 
on its own merits, as well as in its relation 
to the general measure; but there were 
parts of it, which he thought might be al- 
tered with advantage. He objected to the 
machinery by which the bill was to be en- 
forced. The agents of great estates would 
do their duty in seeing the franchises 
on the property of their masters duly re- 
gistered ; but this would be neglected 
by single ten-pound freeholders, Many 
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votes were lost in England by faulty as- 
sessments, and by the neglect of entries 
respecting the land tax. In the present 
bill, no effectual provision was made 
against fictitious and fraudulent votes. 
The registry of votes was not in itself con- 
clusive, and the proposed scrutiny would 
be found practically inoperative, whilst 
the duty assigned to the assistant barrister 
was insufficient. These objections, how- 
ever, could be removed only by altering 
the essential nature of the bill. Neither in 
England nor in any country, had there ever 
been found a defence against perjury, when 
oaths were opposed to the interests and 
passions of the people. The question was, 
whether the freehold qualification was the 
best adapted for discovering those who 
were most fit to exercise the important pri- 
vilege of returning members to parliament. 
The legal definition of a freehold seemed 
to have been contrived for the purposes of 
favouring fraud and of creating doubts 
and litigation. Nothing could be more 
absurd and ridiculous, than that a lease 
for life, determinable perhaps at the death 
of an old person, should convey a right not 
conveyed by leases of a longer term to 
run. If the freehold qualification were 
the test of the right of voting, why was 
not that right attached to copyholds? 
Why were these points not entered into, 
now that government were making altera- 
tions in the law? He did not think that 
the present curtailment of the franchise 
would restrain the real expression of popu- 
lar feeling in Ireland. The right hon. 
gentleman in bringing forward this mea- 
sure, had been actuated by a sincere de- 
sire to give full effect to this popular feel- 
ing, and he had no desire whatever to 
punish the forty-shilling freeholders for 
the manner in which they had exercised 
their right of franchise. He doubted, 
however, if the right hon. gentleman 
would have credit for these motives, from 
those who saw that his measure was par- 
tial and incomplete, and who felt that it 
deprived them of old rights, without con- 
ferring any new. From the advance of 
wealth and civilization in this country, 
large classes of persons did not enjoy the 
elective franchise, who ought to enjoy it. 
The elective franchise in Ireland-was not 
in the state in which it ought to be; al- 


| though he by no means thought that 


giving the franchise to the lowest orders 
of the community was the right way to 
add weight to the popular voice. He difs 
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fered with much that had been said upon 
expediency ; for he conceived expediency 
to be an enlarged view of what was best 
calculated to promote the happiness of 
the community ; and this expediency had 
been properly applied in the present in- 
stance. 

Sir Robert Wilson said, he regretted 
extremely that the hon. member for Kil- 
kenny had thrown the shell intotheirranks, 
but no man in that House, who was the 
friend of civil liberty, would wish that its 
explosion should be disastrous to the 
great measure before parliament. That 
measure had for its object the ter- 
mination of long-standing schisms. It 
had for its object the saving of the coun- 
try from the evils of civil war, the putting 
an end to rival ambitions, and the diminu- 
tion of the burthens of the people. It 
had for its object the increase of the 
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wealth of the empire, and the invigoration | 
of its strength. He was aware that such | 
great benefits were not to be obtained | 
without some sacrifices. The House had | 
to deal with exaggerated pretensions, to | 
which some concessions must be made. | 
There could be no perfect benefit—no un- | 
alloyed good. He was always satisfied | 
with a preponderance of benefit, and never | 
expected a boon without some sacrifice. | 
The first sacrifice which the House had | 
been called upon to make, was the re- | 
posing of uncontrollable power in the | 
hands of the lord lieutenant of Ireland. | 
This had been granted in the confidence | 
that it would be used for pacification, and | 
not employed to harass, insult, or oppress. | 
He had admired the proceedings of the | 
Catholic Association, and most of all, he | 
admired their self-dissolution at the first | 
prospect of the improvement of Ireland. | 
But the Association had been sacrificed, | 
because the opposition party had recom- | 
mended the principal of mutual conces- 
sion. The opposition benches were now 
called upon to make sacrifices; and he for 
one would not shrink from the duty. He 
knew that many of the friends of civil and 
religious liberty, out of the House, had 
assented to the concession of extinguish- 
ing the forty-shilling freeholders, if it was 
to be the price of the general measure. 
What was the return for this sacrifice? 
The equivalent was to restore the domi- 
nion of the law in Ireland, and to put an 
end to the system which had so long de- 
stroyed that country—the system of ty- 
rannical and arbitrary intolerance,—Some 
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gentlemen had talked lightly of the evils 
which Ireland had suffered in 1798, but 
they had done so not in wantonness and 
wickedness, but in ignorance. He had 
been a witness of those evils; and he or 
any man who knew what they were, would 
be a savage, if he could anticipate their 
recurrence without horror. The House had 
always been told, that the sacrifice of the 
forty-shilling freeholders was the best se- 
curity of the Protestant church; and now 
they were willing to vote for that sacrifice, 
they were told it was no security at all. 
He had always considered that the best 
security of the Protestant church was in 
the soundness of its doctrines, and in the 
merits of its ministers: One security 
against popery was to be found in a free 
press, and in the representative system. 
These securities had proved to be suf- 
ficient in other countries, and without 
referring to America, he might cite the 
example of France. If this was to be the 
last public act of his life, he assured the 
House that he would cheerfully close it in 
favour of a measure calculated to bring 
about the pacification of Ireland. 

Lord Althorp and Mr. Trant. rose 
amidst loud cries of “ lord Althorp, lord 
Althorp!” The noble lord, however, in- 
stantly gave way, and 

Mr. Trant proceeded to address the 
House, amidst the cries of ‘oh, oh!” 
and ‘‘ spoke, spoke!!” He said, he was 
decidedly opposed to the proposed dis- 
franchisement of the forty-shilling free- 
holders, because he felt convinced that 
the measure, instead of bringing about, 
would altogether destroy, the tranquillity 
of Ireland [cries of “oh, oh!” with cough- 
ing]. The hon. member, looking up 
toward the gallery, expressed a hope, that 
the proceedings then going on would go 
forth to the country as a warning, that 
upon this subject only persons who spoke 
upon one side of the question could expect 
a hearing. 

Lord Althorp expressed his regret at 
having heard the arguments of the noble 
lord opposite, in opposition to the pro- 
posed measure. Much had been said 
about the course taken by the hon. mem- 
ber for the county of Waterford, but the 
grounds upon which that hon. member 
gave his support to the bill were totally 
distinct from those upon which other hon. 
members acted. The hon. member for 
the county of Waterford had been re- 
turned by Catholic constituents, consist- 
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ing mainly of forty-shilling freeholders ; 
but he supported the proposed measure, 
solely because he felt that it would con- 
duce greatly to the more important mea- 
sure, which he was anxious to secure for 
the relief and tranquillity of his country 
[hear]. He would shortly state the ground 
upon which he meant to give his support 
to the bill; and that was the aid it would 
afford to the other bill. They had been 
told, that this measure had no necessary 
connection with the measure granting 
Catholic emancipation. That might be; 
but the House had the opinion of the 
right hon. Secretary for the home depart- 
ment to the contrary. He had been for a 
long time opposed in politics to the right 
hon. Secretary, but never had he heard 
from that right hon. gentleman an opinion 
which could lead him to suppose that the 
right hon. gentleman was not sincere. 
The right hon. gentleman had told the 
House, that the two measures were con- 
nected, Was it impossible, in the existing 
state of things, and the peculiar state of 
Ireland, that such should be the case? 
He confessed he did not clearly see the 
necessary connection between the two 
measures; but the right hon. Secretary 
had asserted, that such connection did 
exist, and he was bound to credit that 
statement. These measures would, he 
believed, be beneficial to both classes of 
society in Ireland—he meant the forty- 
shilling freeholders and the higher classes. 
Let any man look to the present state of 
the Irish population. They consisted of 
two classes; one a proscribed, an outcast 
body—the other a tyrannical and power- 
ful body; but the proposed measures 
would amalgamate and equalise both. 
The instruction proposed by the noble 
lord, would undoubtedly be an improve- 
ment; but it would entirely alter the 
condition of the bill: and therefore, on 
the same ground that he gave his support 
to the right hon. Secretary, he must op- 
pose this instruction. 

Mr. Secretary Peel and Mr. Tuite hav- 
ing risen at the same time, the calls for 
Mr. Peel were loud and general. The 
right hon. gentleman, however, ave way 
to 

Mr. Tuite, who said, that he was 
anxious to state to the House a commu- 
nication which he had received from the 
county he had the honour to represent, 
expressive of the satisfaction felt by his 
onstituents at the measures now before 
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the House. A meeting had been held in 
the county of Westmeath, which was 
attended by Catholics and Protestants. 
The meeting expressed the high sense of 
gratitude and satisfaction, with which 
they viewed the measures brought for- 
ward by his majesty’s ministers. Although 
they regretted the alteration to be made 
in the elective franchise, still, coupling it 
with the other measure, they considered 
that the two united would produce the 
most beneficial effects; and that it would 
be impolitic and ungrateful in them to 
risk the whole by opposing a part of the 
measure. The writer added, that he was 
further instructed to say, that the meeting 
expressed their unqualified thanks to his 
majesty’s ministers, especially to the duke 
of Wellington and to the right hon. 
Secretary for the home department, for 
the great blessings which the measure 
they had brought forward would confer 
upon the country. The letter was signed, 
“C, Arabin, on the part of the meeting.” 
The meeting had been attended by the 
most respectable Protestants as well as 
Catholics, including the 50/., the 20/., 
and the forty-shilling freeholders, in the 
country. All were unanimous in agreeing 
to the measure. He thought the county 
of Westmeath afforded a good criterion 
of the general feeling of the Catholics of 
Ireland. 

Mr. Secretary Peel rejoiced, that he had 
given way to the hon. member, for no 
speech could contain so conclusive an 
argument in favour of the measure. Here 
was the hon. gentleman, the member for 
Westmeath, returned in a manner as 
popular as the hon. member for Water- 
ford, or for Clare, instructed by his con- 
stituents to acquiesce in the general mea- 
sure, and told that they were prepared to 
make the concession required. This feel- 
ing was not confined to Westmeath. He 
believed that most, not of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood merely, but of the 
Roman Catholic gentry, entertained the 
same as to this measure, and that if was 
the wish of the great body of the con- 
stituents themselves. They had been told 
that it was wrong to take advantage of 
the enthusiasm which at that moment 
pervaded the Irish people. He did not 
believe that such enthusiasm did prevail ; 
on the contrary, he thought that their 
determination was the result of calm and 
deliberate conviction. The Irish forty- 
shilling freeholders held the elective fran- 
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chise as invaluable, so long as it afforded 
them the means of seeking the other 
more important measure of emancipation ; 
but now that that measure was within 
their reach, they were ready to sacrifice 
the minor privilege for its attainment. As 
to the feelings of the Protestants of Ire- 
land, he thought they were in favour of 
the measure; and, if a doubt existed on 
the subject, he, arguing @ priori would 
refer to the feelings expressed in Ireland 
upon the subject within the last fortnight, 
as well by Protestants as Roman Catholics. 
With respect to the proposition of the. 
noble. lord, for rendering the measure 
prospective, he thought it had a tendency | 
to take away the security of the measure | 
altogether, and ‘therefore he could not | 
give his consent to it. In regard to the 
arguments of the noble lord opposite, | 
that the bill would lessen the inclination | 
of the 10/. and 20/. freeholders to register, | 
the effect, as it appeared to him, would be | 
precisely the contrary. At present, the | 
107. and 20/. votes went for nothing: 
they were overruled by the vast majority | 
of the forty-shilling voters; but take away 
the latter, and you gave the former an 
influential voice. In a county in Ireland, | 
in which there were twenty thousand 
registered forty-shilling voters, he had 
been assured, by an authority competent | 
to give an accurate account, that out of 
that number there had been only two 
registered on their own account. ‘There- 
fore he contended, that the raising the 
qualification to 10/. would increase the | 
disposition to register.—With respect to | 
the application of the principle of the 
bill to the forty-shilling freeholders of 
this country, he thought it would open 
too wide a field of discussion. Those 
freeholds were established in feudal times, 
and it might not be proper to interfere 
with them. At all events, whatever might 
be his opinion of the propriety of such a 
measure, it was one which should be con- 
sidered on its own basis, and without 
reference to the measure with which the 
present bill was connected.—The most 
important observation which had been 
made with respect to this measure, was 
that which suggested the propriety of ex- 
cepting from the operation of the bill 
forty-shilling freeholds in fee simple. 
Now, of this he had the strongest doubts. 
The law made no distinction between the 
vote of the freeholder in fee, and that 
of the freeholder of any other class, But 
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suppose he found that the effect. of such 
an exception would be to disfranchise most 
of the Catholic forty-shilling freeholders, 
whilst it left many Protestants untouched, 
would he not be exposed, and justly, to 
a charge of partiality? He held in his 
hand the register of the forty-shilling 
freeholders of Ireland, and looking at 
that Catholic county, Waterford, he found 
that out of two thousand one hundred 


and nineteen forty-shilling freeholders, 


not one was registered from estates in fee; 
and in another county, out of eight thou- 
sand one hundred: and eighty-four voters, 
only one hundred and twenty-seven were 
from estates in fee; so that if it should 
appear, as was he believed the fact, that 
nine out of ten of the forty-shilling voters 
in fee were Protestants, he should be 
justly exposed to a charge of partiality if 
he made that kind of tenure an exception 
to the bill. Under these. circumstances, 
he could not adopt the suggestion, but, 
in that respect, would leave the bill as it 
was.—It might be proper for him now to 
state what was the course he intended to 
pursue in the committee. He intended 
to commit the bill pro forma, and then 
to add the amendments, technical and 
otherwise, which he proposed. Those 
amendments were of a nature rather to 
extend than to limit the exercise of the 
elective franchise. At present, the right 
of voting from freeholds was limited to 
those who had “a legal title,”’—thus 
excluding those who might be equally 
possessed of the right by an equitable title, 
—he would therefore omit the words 
“legal title.” As the bill now stood, it 
was said that the freehold should be “ free 
from all incumbrances.” Now this, in Ire- 
Jand, where judgment-debts affected real 
property, might tend to make inconvenient 
disclosures, he purposed, therefore, to omit 
those words “ free from all incumbrances,” 
and to let the bill stand, ‘‘a freehold clear 
of parochial and other assessments.” 
Another alteration he intended was, to 
allow an appeal where the value of the 
freehold was disputed, and where the 
case was decided by the assistant-barrister 
—not to the same barrister and a jury, 
but to a jury presided over by a judge of 
assize. These were the principal altera- 
tions, which, with some of a technical 
nature, he proposed to have inserted in 
the bill. 

The House divided: for the instruction, 
20; against it, 220, Majority 200, 
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The House then went into the commit- 
tee. . 


List of the Minority. 


Bankes, H. Pelham, C. 
Dickinson, W. Palmerston, viscount 
Dawson, A. Palk, sir L. 
Fitzgibbon, hon. R. Scott, sir W. 

Fane, J. Trant, W. H. 
Gratton, H. Uxbridge, earl of 
Hotham, lord Webb, colonel 
Lennox, lord G. Westenra, hon. H. R. 
Lennard, T. B. Warrender, sir G. 
Milton, viscount TELLERS. 
Mandeville, lord Duncannon, viscount 
O'Neil, hon. J. Bentinck, lord G. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 23. 


Roman Catuoxic Revier B11] 
The House resolved itself into a commit- 
tee on this bill. On the clause declaring 
the eligibility of Roman Catholics to civil 
offices, and to seats in parliament, being 
read, 

Mr. Bankes said, he rose for the pur- 
pose of proposing as an amendment to the 
preamble, that after the word “ subscribed” 
the words “‘as a qualification for sitting 
and voting in parliament, and for the ex- 
ercise or enjoyment of any office, fran- 
chise, or civil right,” should be left out. 
His main object had always been to pre- 
vent the admission of the Catholics into 
the two Houses of parliament. What he 
wished was, that the bill should specifi- 
cally state such offices as the Roman Ca- 
tholics should have power of holding. If 
they were once to be let into parliament, 
in his opinion, all other securities would 
immediately become nugatory: nor could 
he conceive how it would be possible for 
the Protestant church establishment in 
Ireland to stand long against such a com- 
bination of Roman Catholic interest, 
joined to those other interests which 
were adverse to the church of Ireland. 
The arguments of the present lord chan- 
cellor, when master of the Rolls, were so 
strong and potent on this subject, that he 
felt he could add nothing to them. If 
the Roman Catholics once got into patlia- 
ment, what was there to induce them to 
depart from the principles of their own 
church? And that church, be it remem- 
bered, was the most intolerant of all 
churches. 

Mr. Moore, in rising to second the 
amendment of his hon. friend, would not 
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so ably pursued, but he felt it his duty to 
offer a few general remarks, with a view 
to state his strong objections to that part 
of the measure which went to admit Ca- 
tholics into either House of parliament. 
He would not follow his hon. friend, in 
declaring his satisfaction at their admis- 
sion to other offices; for he would contend, 
that we could not with safety admit them 
into any office, by virtue of which office 
they would partake of political power. In 
arguing, however, against the expediency 
of admitting Roman Catholics into par- 
liament, he would confine his observations 
to the practical results of such a measure ; 
and he would oppose the proposition of 
the right hon. gentleman upon the grounds 
he had himself stated; namely, that the 
time had arrived when we could with 
more safety admit the Catholics to parlia- 
ment, than keep them out. Now, with 
reference to such a position, the first ‘step 
which ought to be taken was, to ascertain 
in what the danger consisted; and this, 
he thought, could be best. ascertained by 
a calm inquiry, as to the objects held in 
view by the Roman Catholics in seeking 
admission to parliament. The next in- 
quiry would be, as to the prosecution of 
those objects when in parliament; and the 
next, as to the extent of their power under 
those circumstances. Now, the first pro- 
position could not be denied. That the 
Roman Catholic church had ulterior ob- 
jects, could not be for a moment ques- 
tioned; nor could it be denied, that they 
desired to exalt their own church, and to 
degrade the Protestant church asa church 
establishment. He had seen so many 
proofs of their desire manifested upon so 
many occasions, both by the clergy and 
laity of that church, that no doubt could 
remain of its existence. Nay, one of the 
greatest authorities of their church had 
given his testimony, that Catholic eman- 
cipation was but a step to the attainment 
of other objects. . When he saw, then, 
such authorities holding up the established 
church of these kingdoms as a subject for 
execration—as an institution which must 
sooner or later fall—could he entertain any 
doubt as to the directions of those ulterior 
objects? It should be remembered, also, 
that those sentiments were not declared 
in the heat of debate, or amid the excita- 
tion incident to a discussion, but deliber- 
ately uttered and deliberately repeated— 
repeated from one end of Ireland to the 
other, Was he, then, to suppose, that if 
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the Roman Catholic church obtained the 
power they desired, that they would not 
use it? Would it be denied that the Ro- 
man Catholic church had the power, if 
they chose to exercise it, of sending a 
number of persons to parliament as the 
representatives of that church ? He would 
not say, that every Roman Catholic who 
came into parliament would be so circum- 
stanced, for doubtless many of them would 
be desirous of promoting the true interests 
of the country, without any reference to 
the interests of that church; but he would 
say, that, when once an opening was made 
for the’admission of Roman Catholics to 
parliament, the natural result would be, 
that the members so admitted would use 
every effort to accomplish the objects he 
had stated, He would put it to the 
right hon. Secretary, whether, in a contest 
with such a party, much would not be lost 
to the constitutional party of the country 
—(hear]—that party which was attached 
to the king. and the constitution. Could 
any person say, that the introduction of 
such a party, with peculiar objects, and 
with a i to press those objects by 
every possible means, would not be detri- 
mental to the sound principle by which 
a government ought to be regulated ?— 
There was also another consideration 
involved in this question. Such a party 
might have ample means of thwarting 
any constitutional measure that might 
be brought forward in that House. There 
were many ways in which this might be 
accomplished ; even upon the simple ques- 
tion of adjournment, a party might worry 
the House, and annoy his majesty’s go- 
vernment [hear, hear]. If by the word 
“‘hear” it was meant that any such pro- 
ceedings had been adopted by those mem- 
bers who were at present in opposition to 
government, he would say that such an 
insinuation was utterly groundless, Such 
means had never been resorted to by them. 
On one or two occasions it had been 
stated, that the people had not been suffi- 
ciently heard—that they had not been 
allowed time to declare their sentiments ; 
and there was a division upon this point. 
But with that division he, and those with 
whom he had acted, had been satisfied. 
That such a power, however, did exist, 
was certain; for it had been exercised. 
He would, therefore, say, that, if the Ca- 
tholics were admitted to political power, 
they would be admitted to an influence 
which must in time destroy theconstitution, 
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Mr. Secretary Peel commenced by ex- 
pressing his admiration of the good tem- 
per and moderation with which the two 
hon. gentlemen had advanced the argu- 
ments adduced in support of the course 
which they recommended for the adoption 
of the House. The force of those argu- 
ments would lose none of their .power, 
from the moderation with which they were 
urged. The main point contended for in 
the speeches of both speakers was, that 
some danger was to be apprehended from 
the admission of Roman Catholics to seats 
in that House. Now, he admitted, and al- 
ways had admitted, that some danger was 
to be apprehended. He was still of that 
opinion; but the question was, whether, 
on a comparison of dangers, greater dan- 
ger was not to be dreaded from excluding 
Roman Catholics from that House, than 
from admitting them to it? Would it not 
be a greater source of danger, that this 
leading and essential part of the measure 
of relief should be withheld, if Roman Ca- 
tholics were to be admitted to an equality 
of civil privileges in other respects, than 
that seats in parliament should be con- 
ceded to them? If all other civil disabili- 
ties were removed, and the disqualifica- 
tion to sit in parliament were only retained, 
the measure of relief would, in the first 
instance, be ineffectual to give content to 
those for whose benefit the measure was 
intended; and, secondly, the privileges 
which they would obtain would only ren- 
der them more anxious, and invest them 
with increased means and additional pow- 
er, for the attainment of the object from 
which they were debarred. The hon. 
member for Dorsetshire had placed the ar- 
gument precisely on the same basis— 
namely, that there was such a union be- 
tween the clergy and laity of the Catholic 
body, and that the laity were so devoted 
to the views and purposes of the clergy, 
that, when admitted to that House, they 
would endeavour to give effect to the ul- 
terior objects of the clergy. Now, this 
union in Ireland, he believed to exist, in 
consequence of the disqualification and 
exclusion under which the laity and cler- 
gy suffered. They were bound together by 
a community of common grievances; and 
when that bond, cemented by disqualify- 
ing laws, should be dissolved, there was 
every reason to expect, from the state of 
society in other countries, that the same 
alliance would not subsist. Looking to 
France and the Netherlands, where an 
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equality of civil rights prevailed, they did | 
not see that close alliance and attachment | 
subsisting between the laity and clergy 
that existed in Ireland. This shewed 
at least, that this community of interest 
and feeling between the laity and clergy 
formed no principle of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion; and it was a fair ground of 
expectation to presume, that the same 
cause— equality of civil rights— would | 
produce a corresponding effect in Ireland, | 
and dissolve the intimate union at present 
subsisting between these two classes in| 
that country. He was at a loss to per- 
ceive how some hon. members could alone 
see danger in the admission of Roman Ca- 
tholics toseats in that House, and could see 
no danger in the repeated declarations of 
Protestant majorities of that House, during 
the last sixteen years, in favour of Roman 
Catholics. Was there no danger to be 
seen in four out of five successive parlia- 
ments deciding in favour of relief—in 
pointing out the grievances under which 
Roman Catholics suffered—in creating a 
sympathy on their behalf — in exciting 
their hopes, and keeping alive the excite- 
ments which those hopes and the constant 
discussion of their claims created? He 
was at a loss to perceive how hon. gentle- 
men could be alive to the power which 
the introduction of a few Roman Ca- 
tholic members into that House would 
confer, and insensible to the great and 
material power which they enjoyed (of 
which that House had had recent expe- 
rience) by the elective franchise ; which, 
as it was under the control of spiritual 
influence, that influence would be greatly 
diminished by the proposed regulation 
of the elective qualification; and he 
would ask hon. gentlemen fairly to con- 
sider, whether that regulation could be 
effectively established, if not accompanied 
by the measure of concession ?—He would 
here again refer to what had fallen from 
the hon. member for the University of 
Oxford, that twenty-three counties in 
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Ireland were ready to imitate the example 
of the county of Clare. Now, if such) 
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communion with the church of England. 
All that was necessary was, that the mem- 
ber returned to parliament should abjure 
the tenets of the church of Rome. This 
was all that was required; and, provided 
they abjured those tenets, there might be 
sent to that House as bitter enemies to the 
church of England as any Catholics could 
be. He saw greater danger in this state of 
things than in the proposed change; for, 
after all, he admitted, that it was a com- 
promise of dangers, and the adoption of 
that course which was less dangerous 
than a perseverance in the present system. 
—After re-asserting, that the change in 
the elective qualification could not be 
made without the measure of relief, and 
that the Roman Catholics would be less 
objects of apprehension when their griev- 
ances were removed, the right hon. 
gentleman proceeded to advert to the ar- 
gener of his hon. friend, the member for 

ublin, as tothe danger that would result 
from a small party of Catholics acting as 
a compact and united body for the attain- 
ment of objects peculiar to themselves. 
Without undertaking to determine what 
might be the effect of such a small party 
acting in such a way—of which, however, 
he did not entertain the same apprehension 
as his hon. friend—of this he was sure, 
that if any body of Roman Catholics 
should attempt to advance their peculiar 
interests, and to give them a preference 
over the general interests of the country, 
from the feelings which were now de- 
scribed to exist, they would be met by a 
resistance, which must effectually defeat 
such an attempt. His hon. friend had 
referred to the period of the French war, 
to shew what might be effected by a small 
party in that House, in the way of thwart- 
ing the measures of the government, He 
did not think that his hon. friend had been 
very happy in making that reference; for 
if he recollected rightly, Mr. Wilberforce, 
in 1794, brought forward a proposal for 
negotiating a peace with the French Re- 
public, but it was quite ineffectual; for the 





were the state of society and of feeling! war continued from that period up to 1803. 
throughout Ireland, what advantage could ; He had no doubt but this measure would 
be expected from Ireland, if a general | tend to establish the happiness and tran- 
election were to take place, by those who | quillity of the country, and he trusted that 
were opposed to the measure of conces- , none of those dangers which some honour- 
sion? Besides, hon. gentlemen who had | able members apprehended from the ad- 
such an anxiety for the preservation of mission of Roman Catholics to seats in 
the interests of the church, should consi- | parliament, would ever arise. It was not 
der, that it was not necessary that mem- | to be forgotten, that similar predictions of 
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danger had been made at the period of the 
repeal of the Sacramental Test; and he 
would only ask, had they been fulfilled ? 
Similar’ forebodings had been uttered at 
the period of the Union with Scotland. 
It was then said, that forty-five Presbyte- 
rian members would enter that House; 
that they would have their own peculiar 
views and interests toconsult and advance ; 
that their feelings would be uniformly 
adverse to the interests of the Protestant 
institutions of the country; and that they 
would act together in a combined body for 
the promotion of their own objects. What 
was the result ? These members had taken 
their places—some on the ministerial, and 
others on the opposition side of the 
House—and they had been guided in 
their votes upon measures affecting the 
interests of the Protestant church, as well 
as upon all other public measures, by the 
opinion of the party to whom they had at- 
tached themselves ; and thus were all the 
predictions, as to the dangers to be appre- 
hended from their introduction completely 
falsified. The same, he was convinced, 
would be the case with the Roman Catho- 
lics. The great dangerto be apprehended 
was, not from the admission of the Roman 
Catholics, but from their exclusion. He 
would adhere to the provision which was 
objected to by the hon. members, as he 
was certain that the measure would give 
no satisfaction to the Roman Catholics. 
It was of all others calculated to satisfy the 
Catholics, and to promote the great object 
of this bill—the establishment of the tran- 
quillity and happiness of the country. 

Mr. Trant said, that the parallel which 
the right hon. gentleman had attempted 
to draw between Ireland and France and 
the Netherlands was not correct; for, in 
the latter countries, the Catholic religion 
was established and the clergy were paid 
by, and under the control of, the state ; 
but in Ireland, even under the bill brought 
forward by the right hon. gentleman, there 
would be no provision for the Catholic 
clergy, and they would still continue un- 
connected with the state. He was sure 
that when Roman Catholics were admitted 
to parliament, they would return thorough- 
paced Catholic representatives, who 
would use all their efforts to promote the 
interests of their religion. The right hon. 
gentleman said, that they could not safely 
stand the danger of a general election in 
Ireland, under existing circumstances. 


He had known a good deal of. Ireland 
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some years ago, and from all he had heard 
since, he was convinced that but a little 
firmness would carry us through the ex- 
periment. As to the number of Catholics 
that would be sent to parliament, the right 
hon. gentleman did not appear to enter- 
tain any apprehensions. Now, in the dis- 
cussion of the bill in 1825, lord Plunkett, 
while he said that he did not think there 
was any thing to be apprehended from the 
number of Catholics who would be sent 
to parliament, added his willingness, with 
a view to satisfy the objections of others, 
that the number should be limited to twen- 
ty-five. It was to be recollected too, that 
there were Catholics in England, and 
that they would purchase boroughs, and 
by that means obtain influence in that 
House. The best way to avoid the 
danger was, not to let the Catholics in. 
The council of Constance had. declared 
that no faith should be kept with heretics. 
That decree had never been revoked; and 
as long as it existed, how could they 
depend on the oaths of Roman Catholics ? 
He should strenuously oppose the bill, 
because he felt that they could have no 
real security, except in the exclusion of 
Roman Catholics from seats in parlia- 
ment. 

Colonel Lindsay expressed his deter- 
mination to vote for the clause now under 
consideration, because he felt convinced, 
that the Protestant establishment would 
be placed, by the provisions of this bill, in 
a much safer condition than that in which 
it stood at present. 

The committee divided : For the amend- 
ment 84; For the original clause 207 ; 
Majority 123. 


List of the Minority. 
Archdall, M. Curteis, E. J. 


Ashurst, W. H. Cust, hon. E. 
Astell, W. Dawkins, H. 
Astley, sir J. D. Domville, sir C. 
Bankes, H. Dugdale, D.S. 
Bankes, G. Duncombe, hon. W. 
Bastard, E. P. Dundas, R. A. 
Bastard, John Estcourt, T. G. B. 


Batley, C. H. Estcourt, T. H. S. B. 


Blandford, marquis of Fellowes, W. H. 
Bright, H. Fetherston, sir G. 
Borradaile, R. Fyler, T. B. 
Brydges, sir J. Gascoyne, I. 
Capel, John Gooch, sir T. S. 
Chichester, sir A. Gordon, John 
Cole, hon. A. Greene, T. 
Cooper, R. B. Gye, F. 

Cooper, E. S. Handcock, R. 


Cotterell, sir J, G, Hastings, sir C. 
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Sibthorp, C. D. W. 
Sadler, M. T. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Smyth, sir G. H. 
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Hodson, J. A. 
Hotham, lord 
Holdsworth, A. H. 
Inglis, sir R. H. 


Keck, G. A. L. Sotheron, F. 
King, sir J. D. Taylor, G. W. 
King, hon. H. Trant, W. H. 
Knatchbull, sir E. Tudway, J. P. 
Lott, H. J. Tullamore, lord 


Mackinnon, C. 
Macleod, J. N. 
Manners, lord R. 


Vyvyan, sir R. R, 
Wetherell, sir C. 
Williams, R. 


Moore, G. Wilson, R. F. 

Miles, P. J. Wilson, James 
Mundy, F. Wynne, Owen. 
Mundy, G. TELLER. 


Nicholl, rt. hon. sir J. 


Chandos, marquis of 
O'Neill, hon. J. R. B. 


PAIRED OFF. 


O'Neill, A. Arkwright, R. 
Palk, sir L. Belfast, earl of 
Pallmer, C. N. Bell, M. 

Peach, N. W. Cecil, lord T. 
Peachy, W. Davenport, D. 
Pelham, J. C. Dick, Quintin 
Pennant, G. H. D. Evans, admiral 
Petit, L. H. Harvey, sir E. 
Powell, W. E. Houldsworth, T. 
Powell, A. Lowther, hon. H. C. 
Price, R. Manners, lord C. 
Rickford, W. Meynell, H. 
Rochfort, G. Peel, Colonel 
Rose, rt. hon. sirG. Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Rose, G. P. Townshend, lord J. 
Scott, S. West, F. R. 


Mr. Lockhart wished to know, whether 


it was not possible, under this clause, for | 
Roman Catholic clergymen to sit in that | 
They must all recollect what | 


House ? 
occurred some twenty years ago, when 
Mr. Horne Tooke was elected to a seat in 
the House of Commons. It was at that 


time stated, that, neither conformably ' 


with the ecclesiastical law, nor the law of 
parliament, he could retain his seat. 
One party maintained, that the character 


of a clergyman was indelible, and that , 
Mr. Tooke having been a clergyman, was | 
ineligible for a seat in parliament: whilst | 
others rested on the general law of par- | 


liament, and argued, that, under the law, 
he must be excluded. 


of these positions. It was felt, on all 
sides, that the law of parliament ought to 
be rendered perfectly clear on this subject ; 
and therefore it was distinctly declared, 
that persons in holy orders should not sit 
in parliament. Now, Roman Catholic 
clergymen were not de facto noticed in 
that proceeding, and he wished to know, 
whether under this bill, they might not 
enter parliament. He had heard that a 
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ever, that the House did not rely on either 
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person ordained by the See of Rome, if he 
became a Protestant, would be allowed to 
officiate, without any fresh ordination. 
He could not say what weight ought to 
be attached to it; but he was certain of 
this—that it was a position which he had 
never heard ratified by the general law of 
the land, or by any special act of parlia- 
ment; and therefore he conceived, that 
some more decided exposition of the law 
ought to be promulgated, before they 
passed a bill which might enable persons 
to sit in that House who. were never con- 
templated by the legislature. He was 
| anxious to know, whether his majesty’s 
' law officers had taken into their serious 
| consideration this particular point. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he thought he 
| could give his hon. friend complete satis- 
| faction on the point to which he had very 
| properly called the attention of the House. 
| The 41st of the late king provided, that 

no person in holy orders should be quali- 
fied to sit or vote in that House; and he 
believed the general impression of the law- 
yers was, that that enactment was suffi- 
cient to apply to the Roman Catholic cler- 
gymen. But at the end of that act of 
parliament, it was directed, that a certain 
description of prima facie evidence was to 
| be given as to the person being in holy 
orders; which evidence was, that the in- 
dividual had officiated according to the 
rites of the church of England or Scotland. 
Now, a doubt might exist, which he 
wished to remove, as to whether that pro- 
vision extended to Roman Catholic priests. 
No person could contend that it would. be 
just or fair that a Catholic priest should 
be placed in a better situation than a Pro- 
| testant clergyman; and therefore he had 
provided, by a clause which he held in his 
hand, that no person having taken holy 
orders in the church of Rome should be 
capable of being elected to sit in parlia- 
ment. That, with other exceptions, would 
completely meet the object of his hon. 
friend. Bona fide evidence, that an indi- 
vidual had officiated according to the rites 
of the church of Rome would be suffi- 
cient to exclude him from parliament. 

Mr. B. Clarke inquired what was meant 
to be done, with respect to the spiritual 
authority of the Pope? It was asserted, 
that the Pope had no spiritual authority, 
while the contrary was known to be the 
fact. 

Mr. Peel said, he should be glad if 
the consideration of this point were 
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deferred to another occasion. He should 
then be prepared to answer the hon. gen- 
tleman, but he did not wish to retard the 
measure before the House by entering on 
so very complicated a question. 
Mr. Moore said, the clause set forth, 
that “it shall and may be lawful for any 
erson professing to be a Roman Catho- 
ic,” &c. Now, he wished to know on 
what test the right hon. gentleman relied, 
in order to prove whether persons present- 
ing themselves to be sworn were or were 
not Roman Catholics. A person who was 
really a Roman Catholic in secret, though 
he did not avow it, might come into the 
House and avoid taking the general oaths, 
but merely take the single oath which 
was administered to Protestants. The 
Declaration being repealed, any person 
had a right to come into parliament, on 
taking the only oath that remained; 
namely, the oath of Supremacy. | 
Mr. Secretary Peel said, if his hon. 
friend would look at the clause at the top 
of the third page, he would find a distinct 
enactment to this effect—that no person 
professing the Roman Catholic religion 
shall be capable of sitting or voting in 
either House of Parliament, without tak- 
ing the oath hereinbefore stated ; and that 
any person sitting or voting in either 
House of Parliament, without having first 
taken and subscribed the said oath, shall 
be subject to the same penalties, for- 
feitures, and disabilities, as are by law 
enacted in the case of persons sitting and 
voting in either House of Parliament, 
without taking the oaths, and making the 
declaration, now required by law to be 
taken and made. Therefore every person 
professing the Catholic religion would be 
compelled to takethatoath. But his hon. 
friend had said, suppose the case of a man 
secretly holding the Roman Catholic faith, 
but not professing it. Now, he thought 
it was rather an extreme case to suppose 
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a Roman Catholic who did not profess | 
his religion. With respect to the words | 
“« professing the Roman Catholic religion,” | 
he found in every act relating to the 
Roman Catholics, that they were described | 
in various ways. They were denominated | 
Papists, persons professing the Roman 
Catholic religion, &c.; and he thought it | 
better, whatever designation he gave | 
them, to adhere to it throughout the | 
bill. | 
Mr. Moore said, he did not object to a | 


° ° | 
uniform designation ; what he wanted was | 
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some immediate test, by which a Roman 
Catholic might be discovered on entering 
that House, without the necessity of an 
after investigation into matters of fact. 

Mr. .L. Foster said, that formerly the 
object was, to exclude the Catholics, whilst 
their object now was to admit them. Two 
roads were opened for admission to par- 
liament, either of which thé Catholic 
might take. He might either take that 
which required the oaths provided in this 
act to be taken, orhe might take that pro- 
vided for those of other religions, or of no 
religion, in which case he would have to take 
the oaths of Supremacy, and Allegiance, 
and to make the declaration against transub- 
stantiation, but which road he would take 
depended entirely upon his own conscience. 

Mr. Moore said, it must be quite clear 
that they had in view the keeping of the 
Roman Catholics out of parliament, unless 
they took the oaths required by this bill. 
Having, in page 2, acknowledged that 
they were legislating upon the principle of 
security, the question was, whether they 
should deprive the security of a portion of 
its value, which they would do, if they did 
not supply an unerring test, to show that 
a person who did not take this oath was 
not a Roman Catholic? He could assure 
his right hon. friend, that nothing had 
created more litigation in Ireland than 
persons doing acts which rendered it ne- 
cessary to ascertain whether they were Ca- 
tholics or Protestants. 

Mr. S. Bourne said, that if persons 
did not come forward as Roman Catho- 
lics, they would be obliged to take a 
stronger oath. 

The Solicitor-general said, that the 
table of that House could only be ap- 
proached by two doors ; and if a Catholic 
came in by taking the oath of Supremacy, 
it would be by the wrong door, and he 
would do it at his imminent peril; being 
then subject to all the disabilities and pe- 
nalties. He thought it much easier to 
prove that a man professed the Roman 
Catholic religion, than that he really be- 
lieved in it, as profession was an outward 
act. In that respect he conceived the act 
would be perfectly safe. 

Sir R. Inglis suggested an amendment 
to the clause, for the purpose of more ef- 
fectually excluding Catholic priests from 
sitting in parliament. 

Mr. Peel said, he should have to pro- 
pose a clause, much more efficient than 
the amendment of the hon. member. That 
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clause would incapacitate persons in holy 
orders of the church of Rome from being 
elected to parliament; and would also 
make the election void in any case where 
a- person should, after his election, enter 
into holy orders. _, 

Sir R. Inglis said, there were Catholics 
who belonged to religious orders who, 
nevertheless, were not in holy orders of 
the church of Rome. 

Mr. Wynn said, that that objection 
was already fully met by the act, in 
the clause respecting members of religious 
orders. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that the first clause 
repealed the acts relating to declarations 
against transubstantiation, and so forth ; 
and yet the next clause said, that an oath 
set forth in that clause should be taken, 
instead of those declarations. Now as 
those declarations were abolished by the 
first clause, there could be no occasion to 
mention them in thesecond. He thought 
the act would be more clear if these words 
were omitted in the second clause. 

The Solicitor-general said, that the 
only object in repeating the words was, to 
render the act as clear and explicit as 
possible. They were certainly not a ne- 
cessary part of the bill. 

Mr. Peel said, that if these words were 
mere surplusage, he had no wish to retain 
them. 

Sir E. Knatchbull wished distinctly to 
know whether the clause for the exclusion 
of Catholic priests from parliament would 
extend to the members of religious so- 
cieties. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that in the 
clause to be introduced for disqualifying 
Roman Catholic priests from being mem- 
bers of that House, he intended to propose 
a provision to the effect, that no Roman 
Catholic in holy orders should be eligible 
to a seat in that House, and, if elected, 
that the said election should be void. 

Mr. H. Grattan wished for an explan- 
ation of these words in the clause—‘ That 
from and after the commencement of this 
act, it shall and may be lawful for any per- 
son professing the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, being a peer, or who shall, after the 
commencement of this act, be returned as 
a member of the House of Commons,” 
and so forth. Was it meant, that a per- 
son professing the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, who might happen to be returned 
before the commencemeént of this act, 
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in the House? Suppose such a case were 
to happen, would the individual be ex- 
cluded from the benefit of the bill? He 
could not help thinking that the words 
had been inadvertently introduced ; and 
sure he was, that they were deprecated 
both in and out of the House. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the act 
had a prospective, and not retrospective 
operation. In sucha case as that alluded 
to by the hon. member, the act would apply 
only so far as it repealed the declaration 
against transubstantiation, and to that 
extent it would make the condition of the 
Catholic better: but the Catholic so 
situated must still take the Oath of Su- 
premacy. 

Mr. S. Rice said, he had been requested 
—and he begged leave to be distinctly 
understood, as merely complying with that 
request when he made the statement—he 
had been requested to state that, in the 
contemplation of the bill, if there was any 
individual Roman Catholic who came 
within the hypothetical case put by the 
hon. member, it was the wish of that indi- 
vidual, that his case should be entirely 
waved, and that the bill should be consi- 
dered only upon a strict view of the expe- 
diency of passing it into alaw. The very 
last thing the individual to whom he al- 
luded could wish was, that in considera- 
tion for him or his case, any point should 
be raised, or any obstacle brought for- 
ward, which might impede or prejudice 
this measure which regarded the general 
interest of the Roman Catholics pero 

Lord John Russell contended, that a 
measure of this nature ought equally to 
affect those who had been already elected, 
and those who should hereafter be elected. 
If not, it might happen that persons would 
be hereafter disqualified from sitting in 
that House, while others who laboured 
under the same disabilities, but who had 
been previously elected, were allowed to 
sit. The principle for which he con- 
tended had been recognized in the time 
of Charles 2nd, and the test was applied 
as well to the existing members of parlia- 
ment as to those who should be afterwards 
returned. It appeared to him, that these 
words were now, for the first time, intro- 
duced into a bill, and that they were 
unnecessary. The right hon. Secretary 


had said, that the situation of the Catholic 
would be changed; but it ought to be 
recollected, that the situation of the House 





should be excluded from sitting and voting 
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House had, ‘until now, declared that Ca- 
tholics should not. sit and vote, but the 
House now declared that they might: and 
would it not be a strange anomaly, when 
two Catholics came to the table, to say to 
one of them, “ there is one oath for you, 
because you were elected in May, 1829 ;” 
and, to the other, “here is a different oath 
for you, because you were elected in May, 
1828, and are not, therefore, competent, 
without taking this oath, to discharge 
legislative duties here?” He argued the 
question as an abstract point, and without 
reference to any particular person. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that if there 
was a case in which a Roman Catholic 
had said, that he would not take the oaths 
required by law, and his constituents had 
nevertheless returned him to parliament, 
he could see no hardship in depriving the 
person so returned of the benefit of an act 
which was not in contemplation at the 
time of the election. There could be no- 
thing unequitable or unjust, in not extend- 
ing the provisions of a new law to a case 
which was said to be a good one under 
the old law. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald could not think that 
the legislature would extend a. penal act 
by-retrospection ; and he could not there- 
fore see how any Catholic now elected 
should be precluded from the benefit of 
this bill. 

Mr. H. Grattan said, that these words 
were evidently interpolated, and he should 
therefore move that they be left out of the 
clause. 

Lord Duncannon said, that after what 
had fallen from his hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Dublin, he felt himself compelled 
to say a few words. He had, at one time, 
intended to move an amendment respect- 
ing these words; but before he did so, he 
had thought it right to consult the indi- 
vidual more immediately concerned. - He 
had no difficulty in stating, that he had 
been particularly requested by that gen- 
tleman not to propose the amendment. 
From what he knew of the character of 
the right hon. gentlemen opposite, and 
from what was due to the dignity of the 
House, he was quite sure they would never 
have consented to the insertion of words, 
for the mere purpose of excluding an 
individual. He, therefore, must entreat 
his hon. friend not to press his amend- 
ment. Though he could not say whether 
the words were or were not necessary in 
an act of parliament, yet he was convinced, 
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from the manner in which the right hon. 
Secretary had conducted himself in bring- 
ing forward these measures, that the right 
hon. gentleman would not have been a 
party to a measure which, professing a 
general object, was aimed at a particular 
one. 

Mr. H. Grattan said that, after what 
had fallen from his noble friend, he should 
not press his amendment. 

Mr. Huskisson then proposed, that the 
following words, in the second clause— 
“instead of making and subscribing the 
declaration against transubstantiation and 
the invocation of saints, and the sacrifice 
of the mass, as practised in the church of 
Rome,” be left out of the bill. 

Mr. Peel did not object to the amend- 
ment. As this declaration was repealed 
in the first clause, it was certainly not 
necessary that any mention should be 
made of it in the second clause. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Moore stated, that the Catholic 
clergy possessed very extensive power, 
through the means of acts of excommuni- 
cation. The persons denounced were 
separated from all their former society ; 
and if in trade, they were ruined, because 
all custom was withdrawn from them. 
Some years since, an action was brought 
by a Roman Catholic against a Catholic 
ecclesiastic for having excommunicated 
him, and a verdict was gained, subject to 
a point of law, that the Catholic eccle- 
siastic had a right to enforce his spiritual 
denunciations. The court of King’s 
Bench, however, would not allow that 
right. There were very few, indeed not 
one out of a thousand Catholics, who 
would bring an action against an eccle- 
siastic for the exercise of such power; and 
he thought that the Catholic laity ought 
to be protected by the House. 

Mr. Houldsworth thought, that if any 
Catholic should make the proposed declara- 
tion sincerely, he would have no objec- 
tion to put his sincerity to the test ; and 
he therefore proposed, that the Catholic 
should be obliged to declare, that if, con- 
trary to his belief, the fact should turn 
out to be, that the pope of Rome, or any 
other potentate, had temporal power within 
this realm, he would take measures to 
counteract its exercise. 

Mr. Peel said, it would be extremely 
improper in the House to admit the pos- 
sibility of the pope having temporal power 
in this country ; besides which, he thought 
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the security afforded by one individual 
making such a declaration not of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant the adoption 
of the amendment. 

. The amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr, Estcourt moved, that in the clause, 
“ And I do hereby disclaim, disown, and 
solemnly abjure, any intention to subvert 
the present church establishment as settled 
by law within this realm,” after the word 
“* subvert,” the words, ‘‘ And I do solemnly 
swear that I will not, directly or indirectly, 
attempt to subvert or injure,” should be 
introduced. 

Mr. Secretary Peel thought the com- 
mittee would consider it was quite suffi- 
cient to abjure any intention to subvert 
the: present. church establishment. The 
oath; in fact, went farther in that parti- 
cular than any oath which had been here- 
tofore proposed. 

Mr. Wynn agreed with his right hon. 
friend, that the amendment could not be 
introduced into the oath without taking 
from its effect. He would even prefer the 
oath if it was shorter. Any man who 
would not be bound by this oath would 
not: be bound by any. 

The committee divided : For the amend- 
ment 99; Against it 261: Majority 162. 
Some other verbal amendments were pro- 
posed, and negatived. After which the 
House resumed, and the chairman re- 
ported progress. 





——_—_— 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, March 24. 


Coat Traper.] The Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, in rising to put a question to his 
noble friend, at the head of the government, 
on the subject. of the Coal-trade, assured 
their lordships that it was not his intention 
to trespass for more than a very short 
time on the indulgence of the House. The 
subject, it was true, was one in which he 
was personally interested, but it was also 
one of very considerable interest to the 
public. The circumstance which induced 
him to bring the matter to the notice of 
his noble friend and the House was, that 
a bill was now in progress before the other 
House of parliament, by one clause of 
which his interests, and also those of the 
public, were likely to be very much affect- 
ed. His noble friend, when on a visit to 
the north of England last year, had availed 
himself of the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the nature, extent, and 
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great importance of the Coal-trade. What 
he wished to know from his noble friend 
was, whether he would ‘consent .‘to. the 
appointment of a committee, to take into 
consideration the whole state of the Coal- 
trade, and to ascertain how far the high 
prices were affected by the taxes and im- 
posts at present levied on coals in the 
metropolis. If. the price of coals were 
reduced, it would affect not merely the 
interests of Coal-owners, but those of a 
much larger class—the consumers.’ One 
fact would be sufficient to show the enor- 
mous amount of taxes and other charges, 
to which that article was subjected in Lon- 
don. At the Tyne, coal. was delivered 
from the coal-ownersat from 16s. to 18s. per 
chaldron. To this were added the charge 
of freight to London, amounting to 10s. 
per chaldron. Thus making: the price at 
its arrival in the river about 26 or 28s.; 
but every one of their lordships knew that 
they could not purchase a chaldron of 
coals for less than’50s., so that 22s. were 
added, in consequence of the various’ im- 
posts to which coal was subjected. This 
was one reason why he felt it necessary to 
call their lordships’ attention to the sub- 
ject. In the bill to which he alluded as 
being now before the other House, the 


city of London were endeavouring to have 


a clause to make permanent a former act 
imposing a duty, but which act would 
expire in the year 1837. There was one 
duty of 6d. per chaldron, and another of 
4d., which went to what was called the 
“‘ Orphans’ Fund ;” but that was charged 
with the payment of a certain sum. It 
was strange that a measure of this kind 
should be smuggled through, ina clause of 
a private bill. It was a manceuvre which 
should not be tolerated. He was as- 
tonished that the thing could be allowed 
to go on—as if the government were 
afraid of the city of London. This clause 
was introduced into the bill, for making 
the approaches to the New London-bridge. 
Now, he would say, that if this was to be 
considered as a great public or national 
work, let it be paid for out of the pub- 
lic revenue; or, if there was to be a 
tax levied for the purpose, why not lay 
it on wine, or other articles of large 
consumption in London? Coal was not a 
luxury. It was.an article of the great- 
est necessity. Why, then, ‘should coals 
alone be made to bear this burthen? He 
had already shown their lordships that 
the various imposts to which coals were 
2Z 
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subjected in London, had nearly doubled 
the price at which they were brought into 
London. So far their lordships and the 
public, in.and round the metropolis, were 
interested in the question, He himself, 
as he had stated, was personally interested ; 
but he spoke not from a view to that in- 
terest alone, but from a feeling that the 
Coal-trade, and the shipping interest con- 
nected with it were, at the present moment, 
in a state of depression, and that much of 
that depression was owing to the heavy 
duties imposed on coals brought to London. 
He knew that a great cry had been raised 
against what was called the monopoly in 
the Coal-trade, from agreements amongst 
the chief coal-owners to keep up the price; 
and that to that was attributed the high 
prices; but he challenged the proof of 
that in the committee. The high prices 
were produced by the present heavy duties: 
if these were removed, coal could be ob- 
tained in London at a much cheaper rate. 
With respect to the question of monopoly, 
he could assure their lordships that the 
coal-owners were extremely desirous that 
that subject should also form part of the 
inquiry. [t would, he had no doubt, be 
made evident, that the price of coal did 
not depend on the fact, whether the article 
was in the hands of the few or the many, 
fur there was no regulation amongst the 
principal coal-owners this year, and yet 
coals were not cheaper; and their lord- 
ships would find that they would not be 
cheaper during the year. Considering 
that the present system of duties was ex- 
tremely injurious to the Coal trade, to 
owners and to consumers, he implored his 
noble friend to consent to the appointment 
of a committee, with a view of considering 
the whole subject. 

The Wuke of Wellington assured his 
noble friend that he had not forgotten the 
great kindness with which he had been 
treated in his visit to the north of England, 
nor had he forgotten the result of the 
inquiries he had made with respect to the 
Coal-trade. He had at that time, though 
not in office, expressed an opinion, that 
an inquiry ought to be made, for the pur- 
pore of ascertaining the cause of the great 
difference between the price of coal at the 
pit’s-mouth and that at which it could be 
beught in London. When the bill for 
regulating the coal-meters in. Surrey was 
last year before the House, he had stated 
that he would endeavour to make every 
inquiry into the subject during the recess, 
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and thathe would have no objection to carry 
on the inquiry by means of a committee 
in the session. Accordingly, he would 
not object to the committee for which his 
noble friend was anxious. But at the 
same time he must state, that all the in- 
quiries he had made during the recess, 
proved to him, that the duty paid to govern- 
ment on coals was not the cause of their 
high price here, as compared with that 
which they bore at the pit’s mouth. The 
difference was as eleven to forty-one; 
while the price to consumers was 50s. or 60s, 
If their lordships considered, that the 
amount of duty to government was only 
6s. 6d. to the city of London—if they 
considered that his noble friend, when 
chancellor of the Exchequer, had taken 
off a duty of 3s. per chaldron, and yet the 
price to consumers had not been lowered 
in any thing like the same proportion, they 
would admit, that there must be some- 
thing in the trade which tended to keep 
up the price, and that that did not arise 
from the amount of the duty. He should 
have no objection to go into the inquiry, 
but at the same time he must say, that he 
had no intention of giving up any of the 
duties paid to government, nor did he 
thing that those duties could be so 
effectually collected at the port of export, 
as at the port of import. With respect to 
the duties received by the city of London, 
they had been originally laid on and con- 
tinued from time to time, for the purpose 
of making those improvements, and making 
those communications between parts of 
the metropolis, which were necessary for 
carrying on the great transactions of the 
city. The amount of those duties was 
very small, and it was necessary that they 
should be continued for a time, in order 
to complete the communications required 
with the new bridge; forall who visited 
that part of the city would admit, that the 
communications at present existing were 
not suthcient, and that it would not be 
possible that the business of that part of 
the city could be conveniently carried on, 
unless those communications were con- 
siderably enlarged. When the bill to 
which his noble friend alluded should 
come up from the other House, he should 
be disposed to give it his best attention, 
and to consider how far it might be expe~ 
dient to continue the duties paid to the 
city of London permanently. But, he 
repeated, he should have no objection to 
the inquiry for which hisnoble friend sought. 






































Lord Durham said, he did not then in- 
tend’ to go into the question: after what 
had been observed by the noble marquis, 
it was not necessary. He would merely 
add his wish, on the part of the coal- 
owners, that an inquiry should be gone 
into. With respect to the bill before the 
other House, he thought it rather singular 
that the city of London should now ask for 
40,000/. a-year to make approaches tothe 
New London-bridge, when they had not 
felt it necessary to make any demand for 
the building of the bridge itself. What the 
public had a right to complain of was, that 
the city of London should attempt to 
smuggle this tax through the House, in the 
clause of a private bill. Why not openly 
introduce a public bill for the purpose of 
this tax, if it was one to which they had 
a fair claim? In his parliamentary experi- 
ence he had seen much of this kind of pro- 
ceeding on the part of the city of London, 
and he thought it highly objectionable. 


Roman Carnontic Craims—Peti- 
TIONS FOR AND aGatnst.] The Earl of 
Malmesbury, in presenting some petitions 
against Catholic Emancipation, said, he 
wished to take that opportunity of stating 
that his opinions on the subject remained 
unchanged. He had been a member of 
parliament for twenty-seven years, and had 
uniformly given a vote on the same side. 
He did not see any reason to change his 
Opinion, or to alter the vote he should give. 
He felt great regret at being compelled to 
act in opposition to those under whose 
banners he had fought. He gave them 
credit for their motives, and believed they 
had no other object but to promote the in- 
terests of the country. He trusted that 
they would give him equal credit for the 
sincerity of his motives. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells said, he 
rose to present the petition of which he 
had given notice, signed by between six 
and seven hundred of the under-graduates 
of the University of Cambridge. They 
prayed their lordships to preserve inviolate 
the liberties and altars of the country. 
This petition arose out of the observations 
which had been made elsewhere, that the 
feelings of the young men of education in 
the country were in favour of conces- 
sion to the Catholics; and, wishing to 
wipe off this stigma from themselves, the 
petitioners felt themselves called upon to 
address their lordships on the occasion. 
When the petition was first intrusted to his 
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care, he felt some distrust, thinking that 
such a petition might be against the disci- 
pline of the university ; but, on consulting 
some-of his learned friends connected with 
that university, he found that there was no 
law, rule, or regulation, which opposed the 
signing of such a petition by under gra- 
duates. Indeed, he himself was opposed 
to the introduction of political parties or 
clubs in the universities, and he was sorry 
to learn that such clubs were not only 
tolerated, but allowed. However, as this 
petition was most respectfully drawn up, 
and as he was a friend to the right of peti- 
tion, he laid it before their lordships. It 
was scarcely necessary for him to add, 
that he fully concurred in its prayer. Few 
petitions had stronger claims on their at- 
tention; for though he feared that some 
petitions had come before their lordships 
originating in sordid motives and views of 
self-advancement, he was certain that no 
imputation of the kind could rest upon the 
petitioners. They were men who had 
studied the writings of Greece and Rome, 
and had found reason from their studies 
to implore their lordships not to grant any 
further political power to the Catholics. 
He believed that these young men were 
now more accustomed than formerly to 
study the great divines of the English 
church and the records of our salvation ; 
and from this knowledge they had come to 
implore their lordships to preserve the Pro- 
testant reformed constitution entire. He 
hoped he saw in the petitioners the future 
ornaments of the bar, the church, and the 
senate, and he trusted that the pledge they 
gave of the sentiments they thus expressed, 
they would redeem by a holy life. He did 
not think it necessary to trouble their lord- 
ships any further; more he would not say, 
out of respect to them; and less he could 
not have stated out of respect to the peti- 
tioners. He would only add, that the pe- 
tition originated in the honest feelings of 
ingenuous youth, who were anxious that 
their lordships should preserve entire our 
Protestant constitution in Church and 
State. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne hoped he 
should be excused for troubling their lord- 
ships with a few words on the subject of 
the petition now presented by the right 
rev. prelate, as he had already had 
occasion to call their lordships’ atten- 
tion to the conduct pursued by the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in relation to the 
subject of the Roman Catholic claims. 
2Z22 
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The whole of those, with a few exceptions, 
who had signed the petition, represented 
themselves as under-graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in which situation 
he had spent a portion of the happiest 
hours of his life. But while in that situa- 
tion he had never thought of presenting 
petitions to the legislature on political sub- 
jects; and if he had thought of such a 
thing, he should have despaired of finding 
any right rev. prelate to present it. At the 
same time, he had no doubt: but that the 
right rev. prelate, in undertaking to present 
this petition, acted in strict conformity 
with what he considered to be his duty. 
But without any disrespect to the right 
rey. prelate, or to those by whom the peti- 
tion was signed, yet he must say, that it 
would have been better if no such petition 
had been presented. About four or five 
years ago, when a petition was before 
the University of Cambridge against any 
concession to the Catholics, and the under 
graduates proposed to petition in favour of 
concession, he, though well known to be 
favourable to concession, had told the 
under graduates that they ought to sign 
no such petition. He understood, that, in 
the University of Oxford, the under gra- 
duates had drawn up two petitions, one 
for and the other against emancipation ; 
but the proctors, who probably were more 
severe critics on political matters than on 
subjects of ancient history, had laid their 
ruthless hands on those petitions, and sup- 
pressed both. He understood that the 
authorities at Cambridge intended to have 
acted in a similar manner, with regard to 
the petition before the House ; but its sup- 
porters, by some means or other, outstrip- 
ped the vigilance of the proctors, and it 
found its way into the Cambridge coach, 
He believed, however, that the vice-chan- 
cellor had testified his entire disapproba- 
tion of the proceeding, and finding a dis- 
position existed, on the part of some of the 
under graduates, to sign a counter-peti- 
tion, he called on the heads of the colleges 
to oppose it; and in compliance with the 
recommendation of those learned persons 
the young men abandoned the project, 
although he understood that so many as 
two hundred and fifty in Trinity College 
alone were prepared to sign the pefttion. 
He might here observe, that the present 
petition was signed by only six hundred 
persons, whilst the number of under gra- 
duates of Cambridge amounted to one 
thousand five hundred and sixty. He 
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could not perceive’any thing in the course 
of study pursued by these young men, 
which peculiarly fitted them for judging of 
the tenets of the Romish church; and he 
considered that it would be better for them 
to pursue their studies, than to be thus 
anticipating the passions of future life. 
Their lordships had already received peti- 
tions from apprentices, schoolboys, and 
charity children, all of whom were, he 
thought, less competent to form an opinion 
on the Catholic question than the under 
graduates of the University of Cambridge ; 
and therefore he would not object to the 
present petition being laid on the table. He 
hoped, however, it would not be supposed, 
that their lordships were sanctioning the 
principle, that young men who had not 
taken their degrees were competent to form 
themselves into a tribunal for instructing 
parliament, as to the course it should 
pursue. 

Lord King said, that the right rev. pre- 
late who presented the petition seemed to 
consider it one of its recommendations, 
that it proceeded from the ingenuous feel- 
ings of youth. Now, as the ingenuous 
feeling would be strong in persons who 
were under graduates of Cambridge, the 
petitions of the youngest boys in public 
schools would, on that principle, be still 
more valuable. The noble lord then ex- 
pressed his surprise, that amongst the 
many appointments which the right rev. 
prelate had enjoyed in the course of his 
life, he had never possessed those of master 
of Trinity College, and dean of Christ- 
church; for which his opinions with re- 
spect to the education of young men 
seemed eminently to qualify him. 

The Bishop of Lincoln said, that the 
right rev. prelate who presented the peti- 





tion had reflected on the heads of the Uni- 
| versity of Cambridge, of whom he (the 
bishop of Lincoln) was one, for not putting 
down a certain debating club which at pre- 
| sent existed. He was far from approving 
of the club; but, at the same time, the 
tight rev. prelate should have taken more 
pains to acquaint himself with the reasons 
which had induced the heads of the uni- 
versity to tolerate its existence. He might, 
however, observe, that it was one thing for 
the under graduates to debate in a club, 
by the regulations of which they were pre- 
cluded from discussing political questions, 
and another to send petitions to parliament. 
Young men were sent to’the university 
for the purpose of education; and what 
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could. be more foreign to that purpose, 
than that they should be encouraged to 
neglect their studies and employ their 
time in framing and transmitting petitions 
to parliament? He, besides, entertained 
considerable doubt as to whether the un- 
der graduates could, in that character, pre- 
sent petitions to parliament. The Univer- 
sity of Cambridge was a corporation, con- 
sisting of the chancellor, masters, and 
scholars; and whenever they addressed 
the throne, or either House of parliament, 
their petitions were passed in the senate, 
in which no under graduate had a voice. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne was quite 
clear, that it would have been the duty 
of the House to have rejected the petition, 
if it had purported to be that of the under 
graduates of Cambridge; but it only 
represented itself to be the petition of 
the “ under-signed, being under gradu- 
ates.” 

The Bishop of Oxford said, that on 
behalf of the authorities of the University 
of Oxford, he would declare, that no tolera- 
tion was given by them to debating clubs 
in the university. He could not forget, 
however, that twenty years ago, he be- 
longed to a debating club in Oxford Uni- 
versity; and that club had continued to 
exist, because, like the Catholic Assgcia- 
tion, it had been found impossible to put 
it down. When the members of the so- 
ciety were hunted out of one room, they 
met immediately in another. The noble 
marquis was right in stating, that petitions 
on this subject had been suppressed in the 
University of Oxford, not on account of any 
ruthlessness on the part of the officers of 
the university, for those who were most 
active on the occasion were friendly to 
emancipation, but because they considered 
the proceeding improper in itself. He 
could state on his own authority, that some 
of the most honourable young men in the 
university, afterwards called on the proc- 
tors, and thanked them for not having per- 
mitted them to do so absurd a thing as to 
petition parliament. The right rev. pre- 
late concluded by expressing his regret, 
that any encouragement should be held 
out to the young men in the universities, 
to induce them to embark in discussions 
which must divert their attentions from 
those literary pursuits, in which it was the 
wish of the heads of those establishments 
to train them. 
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Roman Carnouic Rewier BILt.] 
Mr. Secretary Peel moved the order of the 
day for going into a committee on this bill. 
The House having resolved itself into the 
said committee, 

Mr. Secretary Peel proposed a verbal 
amendment in the clause enacting, ‘‘ That 
it shall and may be lawful for persons 
professing the Roman Catholic religion 
to vote at elections of members to serve in 
Parliament, and to be elected such mem- 
bers: and also to vote at the elections of 
representative peers of Scotland and Ire- 
land, and to be elected such representative 
peers, &c.,” on producing to the proper 
officer a certificate of having taken the 
oath appointed ; or upon taking and sub- 
scribing the oath at the time. The object 
of the amendment was, to render the pas- 
sage more explicit, and to provide for the 
case of Scotland, and that of persons who 
were to administer the oath. 

The question having been put on the 
amendment, 

Mr. R. Dundas said, he trusted he should 
not be considered as making a factious 
opposition to the measure, or as intruding 
unnecessarily on the patience of the 
House, if he stated the reasons which in- 
duced him to oppose the clauses as they 
now stood. He would be the last person 
to obstruct public business, by frivolous or 
uncalled-for remarks; but he felt it his 
duty to call upon the representatives for 
Scotland to suffer no principle of temporary 
expediency to interfere with the great 
principles of the Union between England 
and Scotland; and he called upon the 
representatives for England, as they valued 
the faith of their ancestors and the nation- 
al honour, to assist him in defending the 
articles of the Scottish Union from the 
most dangerous innovation attempted to 
be effected within the last century. After 
apologizing for having remained so long 
silent on the subject, and stating that he 
had been induced to remain so by the hope 
that some individual better qualified to 
execute the task than himself, would have 
taken the matter in hand, the hon. mem- 
ber proceeded to say, that at the time of 
the Union between England and Scotland, 
the latter country was as independent as 
the former ; but if this bill passed into a 
law, the interests of the one country would, 
in.some degree, be rendered subservient. to 
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those of the other ;-—we should violate the There was nothing in the Scottish Union 
sacred principles of the Union, take away which said, that a member of the British 
the securities of the church, which that parliament, elected to represent a place in 
act established, and lay open the gates of England, might not be a Catholic. Strict- 
the constitution to many future dangers. ly speaking, there was nothing in the 
If he could prove that this bill infringed | articles of Union with Scotland, on the sub- 
the act of Union with Scotland, he thought ject of exclusion of Roman Catholics from 
no one could consider him as acting un- , the representation of that country. In the 
reasonably in taking the sense of the com- | act annexed to those articles however—an 
mittee upon the subject. The hon. mem- act which he admitted formed part of the 
ber then cited the act agreed to by the Union—itwas provided, that persons should 








parliaments of England and Scotland, and | 
appended to the articles of Union; and, 
after proving that it formed an essential 
part of the Union between the two coun- 
tries, added, that by that Union it was pro- 
vided, for the security of the Episcopal 
and Presbyterian religions, that the sixteen 
peers and forty-five commoners who were 
to represent Scotland in the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom should be Protest- 
ant. By this statute, Papists were effect- 


| hot represent Scotland in the united par- 
_liament, except they subscribed toa certain 
formula, which it was now proposed to re- 
peal. He was certain that there was no 
feeling on this subject in Scotland,—that 
no desire existed that Scotland should be 
alone excepted from the operation of this 
measure. He had looked through all the 
petitions presented to the House from 
Scotland on this subject, and, with one 
exception, he found that this infraction of 





ually excluded from sitting in parliament 
for Scotland. It followed that, if Roman 
Catholics were rendered admissible as 
members and peers of parliament from 
Scotland, as was proposed to be done by 
these two clauses of the bill, the act of 
Union with Scotland would be thereby re- 
pealed. He could not consent to the ar- 
ticles of Union between the two countries 
being violated in this manner. It might 
be said, that the present was a measure 
alike necessary and expedient, but, as long 
9s he had a seat in that House, he could 
not submit to such an infringement of the 
act of Union with Scotland. 

The Lord Advocate, after compliment- 
ing the hon. member on the tone and man- 
ner in which he had stated his objections 
to the bill, observed, that the right bon. 
Secretary, in bringing forward the measure, 
admitted, that one of the principal diffi- 
culties with which he had to contend, 
arose from the circumstance of its touch- 
ing the articles of Union with Scotland. 
At the same time it was stated, that there 
appeared sufficient advantages in the ex- 
tension of the measure, to overbalance any 
inconveniences that might arise from con- 
siderations such as that ;—and, further, 
that in a measure of so comprehensive a 
nature, it would be unwise and inexpedient 
to exclude one part of the country from 
its operation, All the hon. member called 
for was this—that we should exclude the 
Catholics in Scotland from the same sort 
of advantages as they were to be allowed 
to possess in other parts of the country, 
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the Treaty of Union between the two coun- 
tries was never alluded to, Although va- 
rious respectable and well-informed persons 
in Scotland were opposed to the measure 
generally, but few wished that, if once 
adopted, an exception should be made in 
favour of Scotland. There were only two 
peers in Scotland who professed the Roman 
Catholic religion. As to Catholic mem- 
bers of the lower House, *he would sa 

nothing: and he did not think that the 
present bill would add ten Catholics to the 
freeholders of all Scotland. The hon. 
member’s objection was of no practical 
value whatever. The question amounted 
to this,—were the articles of the Scottish 
Union unalterable? While he admitted, 
that the clauses did affect that Union, the 
consideration was, might not the objection 
be got rid of? One article, and one only 
of that Union, had been declared unalter- 
able. It followed, that with respect to the 
others, on a fair showing of necessity, al- 
terations might be made. He was one of 
those who would always stand up for the 
maintenance of the articles of the Union, 
if any attempt were made to invade the 
privileges of the weaker by the stronger 
country. By the articles of Union, there 
was reserved a power to the parliament cf 
Great Britain to alter those very articles 
themselves, which were contended to be 
unalterable; and as a consequence of that 
power, the House would perceive, that 
within forty years the whole of the herita- 
ble jurisdictions of Scotland were swept 
away by an act of parliament, The very 
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year after the Union the power of the 
eouncil, which was to adjust matters rela- 
tive to the returns of peers and common- 
ers from Scotland to the parliament of 
Great Britain, was itself invaded and ex- 
tinguished, whilst the act of the 6th of 
Anne altered the mode of returning and 
electing both peersand commoners; which 
had been considered as intangible and un- 
alterable until then, by any act of the legis- 
lature. He firmly believed there was 
nothing in this bill which ought to alarm 
the religious professors of the Church of 
Scotland, on the ground that tne privileges 
granted to the Catholics could shake the 
firm and rational ground of their religion, 
much less raise on its ruin the supremacy 
of the Church of Rome. 

Mr. George Bankes said, it would be 
very much to be regretted if this measure 
were allowed to pass into a law without 
sifting it thoroughly, to ascertain how far 
the laws and interests of Scotland might 
be affected. That alterations had been 
made in the law since the Act of Union 
could not be denied ; but he believed the 
learned lord did not mean to contend that 
the alterations which had as yet been 
made were necessarily to be considered as 
‘ entailing others, He did not propose to 
follow the learned lord through all the 
observations He had made, because it 
would be vain for him to attempt to op- 
pose himself in argument against that 
learned lord; but he did think it right 
that the measure should be discussed even 
on inferior points, and he should there- 
fore call the attention of the committee 
to the twenty-first article of the Act of 
Union, in which a provision was made to 
preserve the rights and privileges of the 
royal burghs. In support of those rights 
and privileges there had always been, since 
the Reformation, a test to which members 
were subjected upon their election. That 
test was one of the strongest that couid 
be devised. _ He confessed that, in a former 
session, when he heard honourable mem- 
bers holding forth against religious tests 
and bringing forward their own country 
as an example, he felt some surprise that 
they should have forgotten the tests which 
actually existed in that country at the 
time. He did not feel that there was, 
perhaps, much weight in the point which 
he had just raised before the committee, 
but he thought it right that every point 
which occurred should be stated, in order 
that it might be considered before the 
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measure was finally disposed of, He 
would not detain the House by making 
further observations upon this point; but 
he begged to state that when they came 
to the following clause which related te 
the formula, it would be his wish that 
there should be some more distinct recog- 
nition of the repeals which had taken 
place in the laws of Scotland since the 
Union. 

Sir G. Clerk said, that the formula in- 
troduced by an act of William was not 
an essential part of the Act of Union, but 
was only intended incidentally to apply 
to it; in fact, there was no act of parlia- 
ment, since the time of Charles Ist, by 
which any particular test was required. 
It appeared to him impossible that any 
article of the Act of Union could really 
apply to the question before the commit- 
tee; neither, if such were the case, did 
he see why any one in Scotland should 
feel uneasy about it; for whatever appre- 
hensions they might have as to the church 
of Ireland, there was not the slightest 
canger as to that of Scotland. 

Sir R. Inglis said, that he had presented 
a number of petitions from Scot and, and 
he would venture to assert, that there had 
not been one of them in which it was not 
stated, that one of the things which the 
petitioners feared was a violation of the 
Act of Union; indeed, he had no doubt 
that such an apprehension was very gene- 
ral in Scotland. 

Mr. Trant also defended the propriety 
of preserving the act of Union with Scot- 
land in its original terms; and hoped the 
House would pause before it invaded a 
compact so solemn. For his part, he was 
happy that the objection had been taken. 
He felt, indeed, so strong a desire to oppose 
the present bill, that he was determined 
to take advantage of every argument which 
could be urged against it. 

Sir George Murray said, he did not in- 
tend to detain the House for more than a 
few minutes; but as the hon. gentleman 
who opened the debate upon this question, 
had called on the representatives of Scot- 
land to join in resistance to the clause, he 
felt himself bound to explain the reason 
why he did not think it his duty to obey 
that call. No man had more respect than 
he had for the principles upon which the 
Union between this country and Scotland 
was founded, and no man would be found 
more ready to defend them, or to resist 
any attempt to infringe upon the honour 
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and interests of his native country. The 
very reverse of any thing of that kind 
was, however, the foundation of the pre- 
sent measure. That measure was intended 
to’remove.a blemish from the legislation 
of England and of Ireland; and he con- 
ceived it would not be for the honour of 
Scotland, if the same blemish was not 
removed from the legislation of that coun- 
try. ‘It would appear that those who 
framed :the Act of Union with Scotland 
had almost foreseen the alterations which 
were. now. about to take place; because 
by that act they had expressly retained a 
power of altering all laws connected with 
their'rights and privileges, according as 
the policy of civil. government: might. re- 
quire. This was a proof, indeed, of what 
was called: the wisdom of our ancestors. 
Circumstances, they felt, required their 
enactment of particular laws; but it was 
not intended that those laws should be in 
force, when the circumstances that called 
them forth had ceased to exist, or had 
been materially altered ; or when, as with 
respect to the laws to be repealed by the 
present bill, they had actually become 
detrimental to the public interest. If the 
committee looked back to the spirit of the 
times in. which the Act of Union was 
framed, they would find a similarity to 
that now prevalent in relation to Ireland. 
For that country—as for Scotland, at the 
period he alluded to—they were now en- 
deavouring to remove the evil effect of 
former measures of the legislature, and 
were thereby promoting the legitimate ob- 
jects of the acts of Union. Upon these 
considerations, he had come to the con- 
clusion,. that, if it were proposed not to 
extend the present measure of relief to 
Scotland, so far from that exemption being 
of advantage to that country, it would, on 
the contrary, be to its great disadvantage 
and its dishonour. With respect to the 
argument of intimidation having induced 
the present measure, which some hon. 
members had indulged themselves in, he 
would only say, that that argument might, 
perhaps, have some plausibility, so far as 
Jreland was concerned ; “but could have 
no possible application to Scotland, seeing 
that, in the former country, the Catholics 
constituted the large majority of the popu- 
Jation, whereas in the latter they were 
very few in comparison with the Protest- 
ants. 

Mr, Lindsay agreed with the gallant 
general, that Scotland ought to be in- 
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cluded in the present bill. Without en- 
tering into the general merits of the mea- 
sure, he would say, that he would not 
oppose it, as he placed entire confidence 
in the government whence it had ema- 
nated. 

Mr. H. Maxwell moved, that the whole 
clause be read, with a view to taking the 
sense of the committee on it as it stood, 
and thereby saving the time of the House 
in dividing on each part of the clause. 

The clause being read, the committee 
divided: For the clause 158; Against it 
54. . Majority in favour of the original 
clause 104. 

Mr. Cripps said, he had already gone 
as far as he could go in consenting to-the 
admission of Roman Catholics into par- 
liament, and allowing them to be framers 
of the laws of the land ; but here he would 
take his stand, and he would not consent 
to open to them the judicial offices, and 
intrust to them the execution of those 
laws. He had hitherto uniformly opposed 
the Catholic claims, and it was rather 
hard that he should be called upon, all at 
once, to consent to a sweeping measure, 
which removed all the barriers that had 
been erected against Catholic influence, 
and which was accompanied with advan- 
tages not even expected by the Catholics 
themselves. Every thing was given by 
this bill to the Catholics, and no corres- 
ponding and sufficient security was afford- 
ed to the Protestants. 

Mr. W. Horton was desirous that the 
hon. gentleman would state the specific 
dangers which he apprehended ; for then, 
and not till then, could they be provided 
against. 

Sir £. Knatchbull said, he would spe- 
cify the danger which he apprehended. 
The Roman Catholics were known to be 
under the influence of their priests, and 
by obtaining seats in that House, they 
would be the better enabled to promote 
the designs of that priesthood. He would 
take that opportunity of asking the right 
hon. gentleman, if it was his intention to 
recommit the bill, or what was the course 
which he intended to pursue ? 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that it was-not 
his intention to recommit the bill; but, 
between the bill passing through the com- 
mittee and the bringing up of the report, 
he intended it should be printed. 

The Marquis of Chandos rose to move 
an amendment. As the bill at present 
stood, there was nothing ‘to prevent a 
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Roman Catholic from being prime minis- 
ter.. It was true that there was not such 
an office recognised by the law as that of 
priine minister, but it was equally well 
known that, to all intents and purposes, 
the first lord of the Treasury was the 
prime minister. It was also true, that the 
lord Chancellor must be a Protestant, but 
a Catholic might be prime minister, and 
might have thus the disposal of all the 
patronage. of the state and the church 
vested in his hands. To provide against 
that danger he would move that, after the 
words: “office of,” and before the words 
“ Jord Chancellor,” be inserted the words 
«« First Lord Commissioner of his Majes- 
ty’s Treasury.” : 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the secu- 
rity proposed by the noble lord would be a 
perfectly delusive one. He should op- 
pose the amendment, therefore, because 
the bill was founded upon the principle of 
an equality of civil rights, unless where 
special grounds justified special exceptions, 
Even if a Roman Catholic should attain 
to the office of prime minister—which was 
certainly a very unlikely thing—he could 
not interfere with the disposal of church 
patronage, for there was a special clause 
in the bill which provided that “it shall 
not be lawful for any person professing 
the Roman Catholic religion, directly or 
indirectly, to advise the Crown in the 
appointment to, or disposal of, any office 
or preferment, lay or ecclesiastical, in the 
united church of England and Ireland, 
or of the church of Scotland,” and which 
further provided, that a Catholic convicted 
of so doing should be deemed guilty of a 
high misdemeanour, and disabled for ever 
from holding any office, civil or military, 
under the Crown. That appeared to him 
a sufficient security against the danger of 
a Roman Catholic, as prime minister, dis- 
posing of church patronage. From the 
office of lord Chancellor the Catholics 
were excluded, because the church pa- 
tronage in the hands of the Chancellor 
was inherent in the office; but it was not 
so with the office of the First Lord of the 
Treasury. The church patronage did not 
belong to that: office, nor was the person 
who filled that office necessarily prime 
minister. - Speaking constitutionally, he 
would say, that patronage belonged to the 
Secretary of the Home Department, for 
his’ name was always introduced in every 
form. connected with the disposal of the 
dignities and preferments of the church 
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of Scotland. The law of England never 
recognized such an office as that of prime 
minister, and it did not necessarily follow, 
that the person filling that conventional 
office should have the disposal of the 
church patronage, for according to the 
law of England, that attached to the 
office of Secretary of State. In a recent 
instance his late right hon. friend, Mr. 
Canning, determined to hold the offices 
of prime minister, with that of Secretary 
of State; and he knew, for his right hon. 
friend had told him so, that his right hon. 
friend was satisfied, that there would be 
no objection to his holding the two offices 
together—that of prime minister and Fo- 
reign Secretary, and having the church 
patronage of the country in his hands. 
His noble friend would, therefore, see that 
the security which he would propose, was, 
in fact, no security at all. There was but 
little chance that a Catholic would ever 
be. first lord commissioner of the Trea- 
sury, and he might be prime minister 
without holding that office; and, in any 
case, he could not advise the Crown in 
the disposal of church patronage. He 
should therefore oppose the amendment, 
as it offered no security, and was against 
the principle of the bill 

Mr. Sadler said, he fully concurred in 


the objections which had been raised by. 


the right hon. gentleman to the amend- 
ment as a matter of security. ‘To him it 
appeared no security at all; and as Ca- 
tholics were to be admitted to parliament, 
he would rather prefer that the whole of 
the offices in the state should be thrown 
Open at once tothem. Under such cir- 
cumstances, he would be for throwing 
open .to the Catholics all the civil and 
legal offices in the state—even the regal 
office itself [cries of Oh! Oh!]. It was 
his conviction that after Roman Catholics 
were admitted to parliament, all securities 
would be unavailing. 

Mr. Duncombe thought it as likely that 
a Protestant king would appoint a general 
in the army to the archbishopric of Can- 
terbury, as make a Roman Catholic prime 
minister. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that there was 
no church patronage directly vested in the 
hands of the first lord of the Treasury, 
or of the Secretary of State. These offi- 
cers merely advised the Crown in the dis- 
posal of that patronage. The offices of 
lord Chancellor and lord-lieutenant were 
excepted ; as to those ‘offices the disposal 
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of church patronage inherently attached. 
No doubt, the minister who advised the 
Crown as to the disposal of that patronage 
exercised a great influence over its dis- 
posal; but no Catholic could do so with- 
out being guilty of a high misdemeanour. 

Mr, Moore said, that such a clause ex- 


isted undoubtedly in the bill; but how, | 


he would ask, could the fact be brought 
home to a person accused of it? and 
would it not be impossible to procure evi- 


dence for the conducting of such a pro- | 


secution to a succesful issue ? 

Mr, Peel said, it was impossible to give 
the security required, as the law did not 
recognize such an office as that of prime 
minister, In the eye of the law, the mi- 
nisters were all upon an equality, and his 
noble friend would not effect his object by 
making an exception of the first lord of 
the Treasury, for any other of the minis- 
ters might be prime minister. When lord 
Chatham was prime minister, he did not 
hold the office of first lord of the Trea- 
sury. 

Sir E. Knatchbull thought, that the only 
security consisted in excluding the Catho- 
lics altogether from the Privy-council. 
He entertained too much respect for his 
sovereign to be a party to a measure 
that might surround him with Catholic 
councillors. If his noble friend would 
permit him, he would propose an amend- 
ment upon his amendment, for the pur- 
pose of preventing Roman Catholics from 
being members of the Privy-council. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he would altoge- 
ther oppose such a proposition. It was 
perfectly consistent in the hon. baronet 
to effect such an exclusion ; but it would 
be fraught with danger to the State, and 
injury to the Crown and the country. 
When they once admitted Roman Catho- 
lics to that and the other House of parlia- 
ment, they had no right to exclude them 
from those rewards, to which public exer- 
tion and talents naturally aspired; and 
they had no right to deprive the Crown 
of the power of selecting from the parties 
in both Houses the individuals best cal- 
culated to conduct the public service. 
Toadmit Catholics to parliament, to allow 
them to be members of the legislature, 
and yet to exclude them from the service 
of the Crown would be to adopt a system 
dangerous to the Crown, detrimental to 
the interests of the country, and incon- 
sistent with the principles of the constitu- 
tion, Such a proceeding, he would re- 
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| peat, would be fraught with danger to 
_ the well-being and safety of the country, 
Sipe y ry 
| Mr. Sugden said, he could not avoid 
| referring to some observations which had 
| fallen from the hon. member for Newark. 
| That hon. member had repeated what he 
/had said ona former night—that if this 
bill passed, he would rather that all offices 
| should be thrown open to the Roman 
| Catholics, and that the whole constitu. 
| tion should be granted to them. Indeed, 
the words of the hon. member were, if he 
recollected rightly, that his taste, as well 
as his judgment led him to desire, that if 
this bill passed, they should cease to oblige 
even the king to adhere to the Protestant 
religion. The hon. member spoke of the 
bill being, as it stood, an equal infringe- 
ment on the constitution. Now, that the 
king should be a Protestant, formed a fun- 
damental part of the constitution, as esta- 
blished at 1688; while the laws excluding 
the Catholics were passed before that Re- 
volution. These laws were certainly recog- 
nized at the Revolution ; but they did not 
form a fundamental principle of that Revo- 
lution; whereas the Bill of Rights, in order 
to provide against the possibility of a Ca- 
tholic king, declared, inthe strongest terms, 
that if the king ceased to be a Protestant, 
his subjects would be absolved from their 
allegiance to him. The hon. gentleman 
had also said, that there was one point 
recognized by the bill which would espe- 
cially induce him not to support it; and 
that was the continuance of the Protes- 
tant ascendancy. Now, it was because 
the bill did provide for the Protestant 
ascendancy, that he would vote for it— 
since, in his opinion, a Protestant king 
and Protestant ascendancy were essential 
to the constitution. . As to the general 
question he would not enter into it at pre- 
sent—but he thought that some of the 
| points made by the hon. gentleman re- 
quired notice. He understood the hon. 
gentleman to have observed, that so far 
as regarded the legal right to the Crown, 
that right would remain after the passing 
of this bill, but that the moral right would 
be affected by the measure. If the hon. 
gentleman had expressed that opinion, a 
more dangerous doctrine was never deliver- 
ed in that House. The hon. gentleman 
must know, whether he (Mr. Sugden) had 
stated his sentiments correctly. He be- 
| lieved he had done so; and, indeed, this 
last mentioned sentiment was perfectly 
consonant with other expressions that 
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had fallen from him; especially when he 
argued, that the legislature would be ex- 
ceeding the power which the constitution 
had conferred on it, if this bill were passed, 
and that the people would never again 
rally round ministers for the security of 
the country if the measure were carried. 
These doctrines he looked upon as ex- 
tremely dangerous. 

Mr. G. Bankes expressed his determina- 
tion to vote for the proposition of his noble 
friend, which, as he conceived, was a per- 
fectly reasonable one. He would concede 
to his right hon. friend, the Secretary of 
State, and to the right hon. member for 
Liverpool, the position, that the office of 
prime minister was utterly unknown to 
the constitution. But they must argue 
the question with reference to the present 
state and situation of the country, and to 
the manner in which the government of 
the country was arranged. If, then, they 
looked at it in this way, he believed it 
would be acknowledged on all hands, that 
the office was one which was perfectly 
well known. He would ask any man 
at all conversant in the affairs of the 
country, to say, whether he was or was 
not aware of the power attached to the 
situation of prime minister? He did not 
think that any person could plead igno- 
rance on that point. He repeated, that 
the proposition of his noble friend was 
reasonable and proper, and therefore he 
should give it his support. His right hon. 
friend, the Secretary of State had said, <1 
have provided for you already a security 
so sufficient, that it ought to remove every 
difficulty. I have, by my provision, so 
hampered the measure, that a Roman Ca- 
tholic cannot be prime minister.” Well, 
then, if that were the case, what became 
of the objection to his noble friend’s pro- 
position? He admitted the course of ar- 
gument adopted by his right hon. friend, 
to be correct ; but, if the provision con- 
tained in the bill were such as must effec- 
tually exclude Roman Catholics from 
holding the situation of prime minister, 
he could see no good reason for refusing 
to name the situation, as one which no 
Roman Catholic would be allowed to fill. 
He was willing to confide in the honour 
and sincerity of his right hon. friend, but 
he would say, “Let us ‘have two securi- 
ties. We already have got the sécurity 
of my right hon. friend ; let us have that 
of my. noble friend opposite.” Now, the 
only argument which he had heard on the 
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subject, related to the difficulty of express- 
ing their meaning clearly on this bill. He 
cared not whether they used the defini- 
tion of prime minister, as laid down in 
1827, in the correspondence between 
Mr. Canning and the noble duke now at 
the head of the government. It did not 
appear to him to be of any importance, 
whether they viewed as prime minister the 
first lord of the Treasury, or the person 
who received his majesty’s commands to 
form an administration. All he wanted 
was, that Roman Catholics should be, by 
this bill, excluded in terms from filling 
that situation. 

Mr. Bright observed, that the question 
now before the committee was, whether 
it was expedient that the prime minister, 
or the person holding the chief place in 
the councils of his majesty, ought or 
ought not to be a Roman Catholic? He 
thought, that if they could by any phrase- 
ology designate that situation in the bill, 
they ought to do so. Roman+Catholics 
ought to be effectually excluded from 
acting in that capacity. There was, he 
knew, a provision in the bill, by which 
any Roman Catholic who advised his ma- 
jesty, with respect to the disposal of church 
patronage, was declared guilty of a high 
misdemeanor, and was disabled for ever 
from holding any office under the Crown. 
That certainly would afford some degree 
of security, if it were possible to discover 
the offence. But it could not be forgot- 
ten, that this offence, if ever committed, 
must be committed either in conjunction 
with his majesty only, or with the know- 
ledge of his privy council. Now, how 
was it possible for any court of lew in this 
country to become acquainted with what 
passed in the privy council? What com- 
petent witness could be brought forward 
in a court of law to give evidence of the 
misdemeanor ? He believed, if the House 
of Commons procured proper information 
on the subject, it was in their power to 
make a privy councillor speak out. The 
law of impeachment was, he imagined, as 
strong and powerful as that. But, 
what a state of things would it produce, 
if privy-councillors were compelled to pal- 
ter with the Oath of Secrecy which they 
had taken? He therefore contended, that 
the security thus offered was entirely use 
less and nugatory. The right hon. Se- 
cretary of State pointed out another way 
in which justice might be obtained. He 
said, that the Secretary of State for the 
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Home. Department, counter-signed all 
these. appointments. In stating that, 
perhaps the right hon. Secretary indicated 
the person who ought to be inserted in the 
bill, instead of the first lord of the Trea- 
sury.. There were also other officers, 
whose situations gave them great authori- 
ty-with the sovereign, and who had the 
power of advising his majesty with respect 
to church property, as well as on any other 
subject. There was, for instance, the 
president of the council, whose duty it was 
to attend the privy council, and to inform 
his majesty of what passed there. There 
was, also, the lord privy seal, a very im- 
portant, officer, of whom lord Coke said, 
that he ought to inform his majesty if any 
thing were effected contrary to law. He 
threw out these suggestions to show, that 
if the noble lord opposite had selected, for 
his amendment, a character difficult to 
catch or describe, here were a number of 
offices which, though not of the same 
magnitude, were highly important, and 
might be selected for insertion in the bill. 
Mr. Secretary Peel said, there was a 
security in the bill, which he thought 
would completely satisfy the hon. mem- 
ber, and would ensure his vote in favour of 
the clause:- He conceived that the clause 
gave complete security, that the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department would 
be easily amenable for any advice he 
might give, if the government were ad- 
ministered on principles similar to those 
on which it had always been carried on ; 
for he apprehended, that advice to the 
Crown was really indicated by the coun- 
ter-signature attached to those documents, 
by which church patronage was disposed 
of. The Secretary of State, therefore, 
whose name appeared attached to any 
document of that kind, whether it were 
the nomination of a bishop, or for the 
disposal of any other portion of church 
patronage, must be considered as the ad- 
viser, and he thought, if the House of 
Commons wished to find out who was the 
adviser, the signature would afford com- 
plete prima facie evidence on the subject. 
Therefore, there would be no necessity for 
divulging the secrets of the council; be- 
cause orders signed by the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, would 
be the evidence as to the person who ad- 
vised the Crown. The hon. member had, 
therefore, perfect security, under the pre- 
sent clause, with respect to that point. 
. Mr. 8S. Wortley observed, that by the 
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bill, Catholics were excluded from offices 
to which church. patronage was annexed, 
or were virtually excluded, by the appoint- 
ment of a commission to dispense that 
patronage. ‘That, in his opinion, was a 
sufficient security. 

General Gascoyne was in hopes, that 
the right hon. Secretary would vote for 
theamendment. With respect to such an 
office as that of prime minister, not being 
known, they could adopt the words of Mr. 
Canning, and consider the individual as 
prime minister who had the formation of 
the government. At any rate, there never 
was a doubt, in any situation of the coun- 
try, as to who really was prime minister. 
He was sure that the ingenuity of the so- 
licitor-general—which, by the way, had 
not been much evinced in the drawing up 
of this bill—would be able to find some 
words to describe who was meant by prime 
minister. He thought the words of his 
noble friend .so good, that he trusted he 
would persist in his amendment. 

Mr. Trant asked, whether they could, 
with any propriety, pursue the course 
pointed out by the right hon. Secretary. 
Would they allow the Roman Catholics to 
suppose, that they might fill the situation 
of ministers of state, at the very moment 
that they imposed conditions which ren- 
dered it impossible that Catholics could 
ever become ministers? His right hon. 
friend had said, that it would be a mon- 
strous, a disgraceful thing, to allow them 
to get into those great offices [‘ no, no”]. 
His ears had cruelly deceived him, if the 
right hon. Secretary did not say so. 

Mr. Peel observed,.that what he did 
say, was, that according to the practice of 
the constitution, he considered that the 
person who filled the office of prime mi- 
nister must have the disposal of the 
church patronage; and there was a pro- 
vision in the bill, declaring that Roman 
Catholics should not advise the Crown, 
with respect to that patronage. Now, 
this being the case, though there was not 
a distinct disqualification of the Roman 
Catholics, with reference to the office of 
prime minister, yet he thought it would 
be so inconvenient for any person, not 
possessing that patronage, to act as prime 
minister, that it appeared to him highly 
improbable, if net impossible, that any 
Roman Catholic would attempt it. As 
to the words monstrous” and “ disgrace- 
ful,” they were little effusions of the hon. 
member's fancy. 
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The Marquis of Chandos said, he saw 
no reason for altering the course he had 
taken. He thought it was better, in a 
plain and direct way, to declare that Ro- 
man Catholics should not fill the office of 
prime minister, rather than to leave the 
matter in the way recommended by the 
right hon. Secretary. 

Colonei Dalrymple said, that if the 
Secretary for the Home Department, were 
the person whose duty it was to sign docu- 
ments relating to church property, he 
could not see why Roman Catholics | 
should not also be excluded from that office. | 

Mr. Peel. observed, that there were 
three secretaries of state, and any ar- 
rangement with respect to their business | 
was merely arbitrary and conventional. | 
He apprehended, that the signature of his | 
noble friend in the foreign department, | 
or of his right hon. friend in the colonial , 
department, would be just as valid, if 
placed to any of these documents, as that 
of the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. The security afforded by 
the bill was, that there must be a Protest- 
ant Secretary of State to sign documents | 
relating to church patronage. 

Mr. Bright said, that according to the | 
right hon. Secretary’s declaration, if all | 
or any of the three secretaries of state | 
were eligible to sign those documents, a | 
greater difficulty presented itself in select- | 
ing the responsible adviser; and if the | 
House of Commons felt it necessary to | 
proceed with an impeachment, it was very | 
likely that they might pitch upon the | 
Wrong person. | 

Mr. Peel said, that if he had not entered | 
into a detail on this subject, it was because | 
he felt perfectly satisfied that the hon. 
member was deeply conversant with the 
principles and practice of constitutional | 
law. He had an unaffected respect for 
the hon. member’s abilities and know- | 
ledge; and as he believed that the hon. | 
member understood the subject thoroughly, | 
he did not think it necessary to explain | 
the nature of the difference between the | 
three Secretaries of State, which was | 
nothing more than an arbitrary one. In 
the absence of one secretary, the signature 
of another was perfectly valid. He would 
again say, that if a Roman Catholic 
secretary gave advice with respect to the 
disposal of church patronage, or issued 
any document for that purpose, he would 
under this clause, be guilty of a mis- 
demeanour. 
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Mr. S. Bourne said, that advice relative 
to the disposal of church property must 
be given by a Protestant Secretary of 
State. If one of the secretaries happened 
to be a Roman Catholic, any document 
relative to church property must be signed, 
not by him, but by one of his colleagues. 

The committee divided : For the amend- 
ment 98; Against it 218; Majority 120. 

Sir £. Knatchbull said, that he was so 
completely unable to satisfy his mind of 
the propriety of surrounding the king with 
a council of Roman Catholics that | he 
should move that, after the words 
“‘governors of Ireland,” the words“ or 
become or be of his majesty’s most hon- 
ourable privy council” be inserted. 

Mr. Moore said, he agreed with the 
hon, baronet, that the only way in which 
particular offices could be excluded was 
by express legal provision, and a clause 
framed in comprehensive terms. It was 
obvious that ministers possessed a most 
extensive power to affect the interests of 
the clergy, by measures both in parliament 
and out of it. For these reasons ’.e should 
support the amendment. , 

Sir C. Cole said, that, although he 
should support the government through 
the remainder of the bill, he felt obliged 
to vote for the amendment, as he 
did not think that adequate security was 
provided against an improper exercise of 
the functions of the office, if filled by a 
Roman Catholic. 


The amendment was put, and negatived. | 


Mr. Moore then proposed, that the 
words “or governor, or  lieutenant- 
governor, or deputy-governor, or acting 
governor, of any of the colonies,” be added 
to the clause. It was perfectly well- 
known that the Protestant churches and 
the Protestant religion, in many of our 
colonies, was in a situation which required 
peculiar care and attention. This care 
and attention must be principally supplied 
by those who executed the functions of 
government in the colonies; and the per- 
sons so executing the functions of govern- 
ment being so far removed from control, 
the amendment appeared to him to be 
imperatively called for. 

Mr. Trant said, that his hon. friend had 
anticipated, in this amendment, one which 
he had intended to propose. When it 
was considered what extensive powers 
were committed to the governors of 
colonies, and what power every govern- 
ment must have over the church, he could 


| 
| 
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not consent that any person holding the 
tenets of the Roman Catholic religion 
should be invested with the trust. 

Lord Morpeth congratulated the hon. 
members on the far-sightedness of their 
religious alarms ; but thought that they 
need not be so severe with Catholic 
churches in a spot, where, whatever faults 
of civil government the Catholics had 
committed, they had first planted the cross 
of Christianity. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he could not concur 
in the proposed amendment. ‘The church 
patronage was not vested in the civil 
governors, and therefore there was no ne- 
cessity for this caution. Besides, in three 
or four. of our colonies, for instance, in 
Trinidad, the population was altogether 
Catholic, and he had long been convinced 
of the necessity of removing the disabilities 
under which Catholics in the colonies 
were placed, when he found that they 
were precluded from forming a part of the 
governor’s council, although their know- 
ledge and advice were, in many cases, 
absolutely necessary for the welfare of the 
colony. 

Mr. Wynn said, that the bill had 
already thrown open these offices to Ca- 
tholics, by making it lawful for them “ to 
hold, exercise, and enjoy all civil and 
military offices and places of trust or profit 
under his majesty.” 

Lord F. L. Gower opposed the amend- 
ment. It was unnecessary, inasmuch as 
ecclesiastical appointments were not in 
the hands of the governors; and it was 
unwise and ungenerous, seeing that these 
governments were usually the reward of 
dangerous and important services in naval 
and military commands. 

Mr. Trant thought it would be found 
that the oaths to be taken by governors of 
the colonies would exclude Catholics. 
As to the Catholics planting Christianity 
in India, it was there long before any 
such a thing as a pope was heard of. 

Mr. Stanley said, the question was, whe- 
ther the present bill admitted Catholics 
— offices, and it was clear that it 
did. 

Lord Ashley said, that if the hon. mem- 
ber for Dover wished for a real security, 
Catholics must be excluded from being 
directors of the East India Company ; for 
they appointed the chaplains. 

The amendment was negatived. 

On the clause for the admission of Ro- 
man Catholics into corporate offices, 
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Colonel Sibthorp said, that, notwith- 
standing the opposition which members on 
his side of the House had met in giving 
their opinions upon the question, he should 
not be driven from the discharge of his 
duty. He could not agree that these sub- 
jects were trifling. His principle, on the 
contrary, was, “ principlis obsta.” He 
contended, that any interference with the 
municipal rights of the corporations would 
be extremely injurious to the constitution. 
A corporation was a sort of petty govern- 
ment, a species of little republic. It would 
be as manifest a breach of the constitution 
to admit Catholics to corporations, as to 
seats in the government; and for this rea- 
son corporations had frequently the dis- 
posal of funds for ecclesiastical purposes, 
church endowments, and admissions to 
schools, with extensive patronage of purely 
an ecclesiastical character. In Ireland, 
the introduction of Catholics to corpora- 
tions would be found peculiarly objection- 
able. In that country there were a hun- 
dred and fifteen corporations, and under 
these no fewer than two thousand five 
hundred offices, to each of which fees were 
attached ; and yet it was proposed to throw 
the whole of these open to the Catholics! 
The consequence would be, to transfer 
power from the Protestants to the Catho- 
lics ; and the effect of that transfer must 
of necessity prove most mischievous to 
that constitution which it was the duty of 
every Protestant to preserve entire, The 
admission of Catholics would be contrary 
to the charters of corporations. He would 
instance an inconvenience that might 
arise. To most corporations a chaplain 
was attached, who would be necessarily of 
the established religion. The mayor might, 
should this measure pass into a law, be a 
Catholic. What, in such a case, could be 
more ridiculous than to see the mayor go 
to one place of worship, and his chaplain 
to another? The hon. member concluded 
by declaring his intention to propose an 
amendment which would, he hoped, give 
additional security against Catholic in- 
fluence. 

Mr. Moore supported the view taken of 
the clause by the hon. and gallant mem- 
ber. It frequently happened, that mayors 
and other officers of corporations were, ex 
officio, governors or trustees of Protestant 
institutions and establishments. Now, he 
should like to know whether that new in- 
novation was to be added to those already 
contemplated ? 
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Mr. Secretary Peel would make inquiry 
into the points suggested by the hon. 
member. At present he was not aware of 
any power possessed by members of cor- 
porations to divert the funds from their 
original and legal destination; but if his 
hon. and learned friend could show him 
any real danger that might be incurred he 
would most willingly give such further se- 
curity as the nature of the case might re- 
quire. He thought, however, that the 
original clause was sufficiently strong and 
comprehensive. 

The clause was agreed to. 

On the next clause, 

Mr. Secretary Peel, with reference to 
that part of the clause which provided 
that, ‘‘where such right of presentation 
should belong to any office in the gift or 
appointment of his majesty, his heirs or 
successors, in which case, if such office 
shall be held by a person professing the 
Roman Catholic religion, it shall be lawful 
for his majesty, his heirs and successors, 
to appoint, by commission under the great 
seal, such member or members of the privy 
council, being a Protestant or Protestants, 
as he or they should think fit, to be a com- 
missioner or commissioners for exercising 
such right of presentation, while such office 
shall be held by a person professing the 
Catholic religion,” remarked, that the 
hon. member for Corfe Castle had objected 
to this part of the clause, that the appoint- 
ment of the commissioners might be under 
the control of a Catholic prime minister, 
and therefore they would probably exercise 
their office under his influence. He pro- 
posed, in order to obviate this objection, 
that instead of the appointments in such 
cases devolving upon commissioners, they 
should be mad> by an individual whose 
Protestantism  uld not be suspected—he 
meant the archbishop of Canterbury for 
the time being. 

The clause, as amended, was agreed to. 


The next clause provided, that “it shall | 


not be lawful for any person professing 
the Roman Catholic religion, directly or 
indirectly to advise the Crown in the ap- 
pointment to, or disposal of, any office or 
preferment, lay or ecclesiastical, in the 
united church of England and Ireland, or 
church of Seotland; and that if any such 
person shall presume to advise his majesty, 
his heirs or successors, or the lord-lieute- 
nant or lord-deputy, or other chief gover- 
nor or governors of Ireland, touching or 
concerning any such appointment or dis- 
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posal, he shall, being convicted thereof by 
due course of law, be deemed guilty of a 
high misdemeanor, and disqualified for 
ever from holding any office, civil or mili- 
tary, under the Crown.” 

Mr. Trant asked, what security was 
there that a Catholic minister might not go 
into the closet of the king and advise him 
to do that which would be subversive of 
the constitution? How would such. con- 
duct become known? What evidence could 
be obtained of it on which to convict the 
offending minister ? 

Mr. Secretary Peel asked, in reply, 
what security we had at present that the 
minister would not go into the king’s closet 
and advise his majesty to deliver the coun- 
try into the hands of the French? The 
proposed law said, that Roman Catholics 
should not give advice to the effect alluded 
to by the hon. member; and certainly 
there would be the same facility of pre- 
vention of bad advice then as there existed 
at present. 

Mr. Trant said, that if the right: hon. 
gentleman was right, that there was no 
security at all, it would be better to give 
it up altogether, and leave our security to 
chance. 

Sir R. Inglis proposed the addition 
of the words, “ or regent of this king- 
dom.” 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, the provision 
at present covered the case suggested by the 
hon. baronet. He would not, however, 
object to the addition of the words pro- 
posed. 

The clause so amended was agreed to. 
On the clause enacting that titles to sees, 
&c., shall not be assumed by Roman Ca- 
tholics, and that every person offending 
against it shall, for each offence, forfeit 
1002., 

Sir R. Inglis wished to know whether it 
was meant that, on paying the fine, the 
Catholic might be entitled to retain the 
title which he had assumed, or whether he 
was to be fined for every offence which 
he committed against this clause ? 

The Soltcttor-general observed, that any 
Catholic assuming the title of any bishop 
in England or in Ireland, would be guilty 
of a distinct and substantive offence, every 
time he assumed that title. 

On the clause inflicting a penalty on 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastics officiating 
except in usual places of worship, 

Mr. Peel said, that this was a clause 
calculated to give great satisfaction to 
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been for so many, years employed, were to 
come to England to search records, ought 
he to be liable to this penalty? Or if 
Angelo Mai were to arrive here from 
Rome to prosecute his learned studies, 
ought he to be exposed to similar obstruc- 
tion? The government might reserve to 
itself, through the Secretary of State, a 
control over individuals, to be optionally 
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Protestants, and.no dissatisfaction to the 
Catholics. 

Mr. Houldsworth wished to know whe- 
ther, if the Speaker of that House should 
hereafter be a Roman Catholic, he would 
be entitled to elect a Roman Catholic 
chaplain ; and whether captains of men-of- 
war might appoint to their vessels Roman 





Catholic chaplains ? 
. Mr. Peel stated, that this act would 
make no difference as to the appointment 


of officers or chaplains to men-of-war ; nor 


would it, in the event of the Speaker’s 
being,a Roman Catholic, in the promotion 
of his Catholic chaplain, as the Crown 
would probably be unlikely to appoint 
upon such a nomination. 

. On the reading of the clause inflicting 
a penalty of 50/. for every calendar month 
during which an unregistered Jesuit, or 
member of any monastic order of the 
church of Rome, bound by religious vows, 
shall remain in the country, without giving 
the usual notice to the proper officer, 

Mr. Monck objected strongly to this 
clause, as containing severer penalties than 
even the 27th of Elizabeth, and compre- 
hending a wider scope of operation. It 
would embrace the Knights of Malta, com- 
posed of the first families in Europe. 

Mr. Spring Rice also opposed the clause. 
He was sorry to see new penalties imposed 
by a bill the object of which was to remove 
other odious penalties. He contended, 


that persons belonging to monastic orders | 


could do no injury to the Protestant esta- 
blishments of this country. There, were 
some lay orders in Ireland established for 
charitable purposes, which had founded 


exercised. Such a course would be better 
than an enactment of this nature. 

| Mr. P. Thompson thought the exclusion 
‘of the Jesuits from this country would be 
attended with. unmitigated good. That 
| order had always been opposed. to civil 
' and religious liberty; and. this had been 
| felt in every Roman Catholic country. 
| In France, a great struggle had long: been 
carried on, to prevent the Jesuits from mo- 
nopolizing the establishments for the edu- 
cation of youth; and this opposition, on 
the part of the people of France, was’ the 
result of experience, and of a knowledge 
of the character of the Jesuits. If the 
clause had been introduced asa substantive 
measure, wholly independent of the gene- 
ral measure, of which he entirely approved, 
‘it should have had his entire approbation. 
In hisopinion, it was the best part of the bill. 
Mr. Labouchere said, he heard the opi- 
nions of the hon. member for Dover with 
regret. He did not like the Jesuits ; but 
he objected to any class of persons being 
excluded from this country, who con- 
ducted themselves with propriety. Nothing 
| could reconcile him to this clause, which 
was contrary to the free, open, and 
hospitable character of the English con- 
stitution. There were many scientific and 








schools, and the members of which were | learned men, members of religious orders, 
bound by vows which this bill would affect. | and it would be paltry and disgraceful to 
He would, therefore, propose as an amend-_ exclude them from visiting England. 
ment, that those persons who were not or- | Turks, Pagans, and Infidels were admis- 
dained should be exempted from the ope- | sible to this country; and it would be 
ration of the bill; or, in other words, that | highly discreditable to exclude only those 
it should not affect lay persons though | bound by religious vows. The only monks 
bound by monastic vows. He should, | which he (Mr. L.) had ever seen in this 
therefore, move, that the words “ not being country were some monks of the Swiss 
laymen” should be inserted. | order of St. Bernard. Many gentlemen, 

Mr. Stanley also objected to the clause. | in common with himself, had been _in- 
It would, he said, affect the college of debted to the hospitality of those persons 
Stoneyhurst, where Jesuits diffused a use- | abroad ; and if any one of them expressed 
ful system of education, and were of the | a desire to visit this country, on scientific 
utmost local advantage to the neighbour- | or literary pursuits, what pain an English- 
hood. | man must feel, on being obliged to state, 

Mr. Wynn regretted extremely the invi- that if he or any of his brotherhood should 
dious tendency of this clause.. If one of ;come to England they would be liable to 
the society of Benedictines, in pursuit of fine and imprisonment, merely. because 
the great history in which his order had. they belonged to a religious order. 
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Mr. Secretary Peel defended the clause. 
‘The present bill was, he said, a measure of 
concession to the Catholics, and should 
be met by persons professing that religion 
in the same spirit. The existence of mo- 
nastic orders was by no means necessary 
to the existence or maintenance of the 
Roman Catholic religion, or the Roman 
Catholic church. Ther was a wide dis- 
tinction between the members of monastic 
orders and the secular clergy. The laws 
of England were always opposed to mo- 
nastic orders, and distinguished between 
the members of those orders and the se- 
cular clergy. When the measure passed 
for the relief of the Roman Catholic clergy 
in 1793, the laws against the monastic 
orders remained in force; but they were 
evaded by means of secret trusts, which 
was an additional reason why there should 
be some direct enactment on the subject. 
Evety foreign country had manifested a 
jealousy of the Jesuits; and, as had been 
well observed by the hon. member for 
Dover, in France a great struggle had been 
carried on, to prevent the members of 
that order from monopolizing the educa- 
tion of the people. If the Jesuits were 
excluded from other countries, it was 
natural to suppose that they would re- 
sort to this; and it was too much to ex- 
pect that this order should meet that en- 
couragement and protection in a Protest- 
ant country, which was denied to them in 
Roman Catholic countries. It was con- 
sistent with good policy that every pre- 
caution should be taken with respect to 
the introduction of those religious orders 
into this country; and, considering the 
nature of this bill, every satisfaction ought 
to be given to those who entertained ap- 
prehensions, as to the consequences of 
those monastic orders being established 
here.- There was a law already in ex- 
istence for the prevention of Jesuit estab- 
lishments, but it was not found effective. 
There was nothing intolerant, however, 
in the proposed clause. Those persons at 
present resident in this country were al- 
lowed to remain, upon the registration of 
their names, which was not a very severe 
penalty and we were only following the 
example of almost every Roman Catho- 
lic country, in preventing them from set- 
tling here. If the House could be aware 
of the anxiety and apprehension entertained 
in some neighbourhoods where Jesuits 
had arrived, with large funds, and with the 
intention of establishing themselves, the 
VOL, XX, 
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necessity for sore provision on the sub- 
ject would be most obvious. As. to the 
benefit derived from the exertions of 
those persons in promoting education, as 
referred to by the hon. member for 
Limerick, if' persons wished to promote 
education it was byno means necessary that 
they should bind themselves by monastic 
vows. Vows of celibacy, or vows of po- 
verty, had surely nothing to do with the 
promotion of education, or, as far as he 
could see, with the exercise of the Roman 
Catholic religion. The constitution and 
the law of this country were opposed to 
persons binding themselves by secret vows. 
The clause had given great satisfaction to 
those who had hitherto offered a con- 
scientious opposition to the claims of the 
Roman Catholics; and, for his part, he 
could not consent to withdraw it, when 
Roman Catholic states had thought it 
necessary to exercise the same kind of 
jealousy with respect to particular orders. 

Lord Sandon said, he could not approve 
of the proposal for the suppression of mo- 
nastic institutions. The principle had 
been adopted under the despotism of Rus- 
sia; but was certainly contrary to our free 
constitution. If the House divided, he 
would vote against the clause. 

Mr. H. Grattan said, there was nothing 
in the conduct of the Jesuits in Ireland, 
(whose whole number did not exceed 
fourteen) which militated against social 
order. The principle of the clause, as 
applied to them, was harsh and un- 
necessary. 

Mr. L. Foster defended the clause, on 
the ground of the religious excitement 
which now existed in every part of the 
world, and more particularly in those parts 
where the Roman Catholic faith was pro- 
fessed. He added, that the order of the 
Jesuits had recently been revived by the 
Pope; and contended, that it was impolitic 
to have, in a country like this, establish- 
ments of a society, which were bound to act 
implicitly according to the dictates of 
their ecclesiastical superior. 

Sir R. Wilson observed, that while he 
concurred in the general principle of the 
clause, he thought that some exception 
ought to be made, or that some discre- 
tionary power ought to be vested in go- 
vernment, with respect to members of re- 
ligious orders who might be thrown upon 
our shores by the accident of shipwreck, 
or who might come here for the purposes 
of — It would surely not be to the 
3 
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credit of the country to punish, or to 
banish, men under such circumstances. 

Mr. Huskisson also concurred in the 
general principle. He thought it would 
be impolitic to allow the establishment 
of societies, the members of which 
were bound by secret engagements, and 
were obliged to pay implicit obedience to 
the commands of their foreign superior. 
That the society of the Jesuits would ex- 
tend here, there could be no doubt, from 
what had taken place in France. With 
respect to Ireland, he was not so much 
acquainted with those societies there en- 
gaged in educating the poor, but if they 
were such as had been described, he saw 
no objection to their being excepted from 
the bill. At the same time, he objected 
to their living in communities, where they 
must endeavour to enlist others, and to 
multiply their numbers. With respect to 
the second clause, he thought there could 
be no objection to invest the government 
with the discretionary power of permitting 
members of religious orders, coming here 
for the purposes of science, or even of re- 
siding here, they being registered. 

Mr. Trant thought, that this part of the 
bill was the only one which gave security 
to the Protestants; and, as a geat deal re- 
mained to be said and done with respect 
to it, he would propose that the further 
discussion be adjourned [cries of “no, 
no”]. He would bear all the odium of ex- 
ercising his privilege, in order to give full 
time for the discussion of the measure. 

The Earl of Uxbridge said, that though 
opposed to the principle of the bill, he 
thought it better as they were in the com- 
mittee, to go on with it. However much 
he disapproved of it, he would never ofter 
any obstruction, which could only be 
useful for delay. 

Mr. Peel could not agree that it was in 
any degree precipitate to go on with the 
bill. Nothing was more tedious than pro- 
tracting the sittings in committee. He 
remembered the time, when the House 
willingly sat till four in the morning, to 
get through committees; but now hon. 
members, who did not come into the 
House till eight or nine o’clock, seemed 
_ quite exhausted after two or three hours’ 
discussion. He was sure his hon. friend 


did not mean to give any unfair oppo- 
sition to the measure, particularly as he 
did not appear to be opposed to those 
clauses. 

Mr. Trant disavowed the intention of 





giving any thing like a factious opposition 
to the bill. He, however, was anxious 
that full time should be given for discus- 
sing every clause fully. 

Mr. Peel said, if the committee went 
through the bill that night, he supposed 
there would be no objection to receiving 
the report then, in order to have the bill, 
as amended, printed. 

The House resumed, the bill was re- 
ported, and the further consideration of it 
fixed for Friday. 
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Roman Catnortic Craims — Pett- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.] Sir James 
Scarlett rose, to present a Petition from 
the Serjeants and Barristers of the English 
Bar in favour of the Claims of the Roman 
Catholics. He had had the honour of 
presenting a similar petition in 1825, 
signed by one hundred and fifty members 
of the English bar; and a like petition in 
1827, signed by two hundred persons 
practising at the English bar. The pre- 
sent petition was signed by three hundred 
and twenty-four persons, and contained 
the names of almost all the serjeants 
king’s counsel, and practising barristers in 
the metropolis, and nearly all the talent 
and professional reputation to be found in 
the profession. He felt great pleasure in 
stating how entirely he participated in the 
feelings of the members of this profession, 
who, from the nature of their peculiar 
studies, were well aware of the principles 
of the constitution, and whose habits and 
interests, led them, on all occasions, to 
defend it. The petitioners expressed their 
gratitude to his majesty’s ministers for 
the measures they had introduced for the 
settlement of the Catholic question. In 
this sentiment he entirely concurred ; and 
he might be allowed to say that, in ‘his 
opinion, there were not any gentlemen, 
in or out of that House, better qualified to 
form a just opinion on the subject. 

Lord George Cavendish presented a 
similar petition from Chesterfield. It was 
signed by about five hundred persons, 
amongst whom were the whole of themagis- 
trates resident inthe district. Another peti- 
tion against concession had been presented 
by his hon. colleague on a former evening, 
but he believed the present petition repre- 
sented the sense of the more intelligent and 
influential, if not the most numerous, class 
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of the population. It had been stated, 
that the anti-Catholic petition was agreed 
to at a public meeting. The character of 
that meeting might be judged of by the 
fact, that when one of the resident magis- 
trates came forward to speak he was 


interrupted, and was not allowed an oppor- | 


tunity to express his sentiments. 
Mr. Mundy said, he did not feel dis- 


posed to offer any remarks upon the re- | 


spectability of the signatures to the pe- 
tition presented by the noble lord. 
had no doubt that the statements made 
by the noble lord were perfectly correct ; 


but, in reference to the petition which he | 


had had the honour to present the other 
evening, he might be allowed to say, that 
it bore no numerical comparison with that 
now presented by the noble lord, for the 
as-is presented by him (Mr. Mundy) 

ad above four thousand signatures. As 
to the interruption which a magistrate had 
received at the meeting alluded to by the 
noble lord, the fact was, that the gentleman 
alluded to came forward at the commence- 


ment of the proceedings to explain why he | 


had refused to attend to a requisition 
presented to him to call the meeting ; but 
it was considered by those who conducted 
the meeting that it would not be in order 
to enter into such explanations until the 
resolutions were disposed of. 


Justices or tue Peace.| Mr. Secre- 
tary Peel rose, pursuant to notice, to move 
for “leave to bring in a bill, the object of 
which was to regulate the Office of Justice 
of the Peace in Counties at large, and to 
facilitate the discharge of the duties im- 
posed upon those Functionaries.” Noone 
had more ample opportunities of observing 
the manner in which justices of the peace 
discharged the important duties of their 
office, than the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. With the most perfect 
sincerity he bore testimony to the exem- 
plary manner in which those magistrates 
performed their duties ; and he hoped he 
should never see the day when the country 
would be deprived of their valuable services. 
by any transfer of their duties to other 
hands. It was impossible that they could 


be transferred to any hands capable of 
discharging them with more general satis- 
faction than those to which they were 
already intrusted. The object of the bill 
which he proposed to introduce would be, 
to facilitate the exercise of the duties, and 
to simplify the laws which applied to them; 





[ Maren 25.] 


He | 
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_but by no means to trench upon the 
existing privileges of the magistracy. 
| There were in all, he believed, twenty- 
three acts which related to the qualifi- 
cations and jurisdiction of magistrates. 
| The enactments in these were numerous, 
and some of them complex. He pro- 
| posed to proceed as had been done with 
| the criminal laws last session ; namely, to 
| 
| 


Justices of the Peace. 


unite them all in one general statute, 
repealing such portions as, upon con- 
sideration, might appear unnecessary, and 
| making such additions as the lapse of 
| time might have rendered desirable. He 
| would not then enter into any details ; 
| they would be best seen when the bill 
should be printed. For its subsequent 
stages he would fix a time sufficiently 
remote, to allow of the fullest considera- 
tion. It might not be amiss, however, that 
he should then lay before the House an 
outline of the intended measure. The 
qualification of magistrates had been fixed, 
in the reign of George 2nd, at 100/. a-year. 
Since that time, the value of money had 
so much changed, and property had so 
much increased, that not the slightest 
difficulty could be experienced in finding 
persons possessed of much higher qualifi- 
cation than that; and it had been con- 
sidered highly expedient that the amount 
should be raised from100/. to 300. This, 
of course, was not intended to apply to 
local magistrates; it was only to affect 
justices of the peace for counties at large. 
It was also intended to abolish the dis- 
tinction between justices of the quorum 
| and justices of the peace; the necessity 
| for such a distinction having long since 
passed away. Another provision which he 
intended to introduce was one for enabling 
magistrates to compel the attendance of 
material witnesses ; and he would likewise 
propose, that the magistrate who issued a 
summons should attend personally to hear 
and assist in determining the matter in 
dispute. His bill would also make provision 
for the regular holding of petty sessions, 
and contain a general form of conviction ; 
the want of which had been heretofore 
seriously felt, and even by the legislature 
itself ; for in every new act a fresh form of 
conviction was to be given; and for 
offences against the common-law no settled 
form was extant. These defects he pro- 
posed to remedy. As respected fines and 
penalties he proposed that returns should 
be regularly made to the Clerk of the 








Peace, and he would introduce a provision 
3A2 
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.for regulating the fees to be received by 
the clerks of the justices themselves. 
_These, besides the consolidation of the 
acts above referred to, constituted the 
principal provisions of the bill. He pre- 
sented it to the House with the greater 
confidence, it having been prepared with 
the assistance of his hon. friend Mr. Hob- 
house. Though prevented by ill-health 
from continuing in public life, he was 
anxious to give to the country the benefit 
of his long experience, and knowledge of 
the subject. 

“Mr. sa said, he did not consider that 
300/. formed a good test by which to try 
the qualifications of a magistrate. 
a man well qualified had no more than 
1007. a-year; while there were fools worth 
10,0007. or 20,0007. He greatly disap- 
proved of the number of clergy who were 
in the commission of the peace. The 
clergy ought only to be in the commission, 
when qualified laymen could not be found. 
‘In some counties they were able to do 
without clergymen altogether, or nearly 
so; whereas in other counties they were a 
great deal too numerous. But, whether 
the clergy formed the majority or not, 
they generally formed the majority in 
attendance, and had every thing their own 
way. 

Mr. Houldsworth protested against the 
language held by the last speaker. He 
was unwilling that there should be any 
interference with the clerical magistracy. 
‘They were not only well qualified general- 
ly, but especially so from the opportunities 
which their attentions to their parishioners 
afforded them. He was opposed to any 
alteration in the constitution of the magis- 
tracy which should introduce into that 
body a greater proportion than there 
was at present of members of the legal 
profession. 

After a short conversation, leave was 
given to bring in the bill. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, March 26. 


Roman Catuotic Craims—Peri- 
TIONS FORAND aGainst.] The Earl of 
Darnley presented several petitions from 
Westmeath, in favour of emancipation. 
He observed, that not only in that county, 
but throughout Ireland, the great measure 
was hailed as one which would be produc- 
tive of the happiest results. It had been 


said, that, that measure did not interest the 


[LORDS,] Petitions for and against. 


Many | 
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| great body of the people in that country. 
| He could assure them it did, and so grateful 
| were they for benefits saw it where the 
_ would confer on thecountry, that they did 

notobjectto the second measure with which 
it was to be accompanied, though if that 
measure had been introduced without 

the first, it would have met with the 
| most strenuous opposition. He hoped 
| that those by whom it was introduced 
| would persevere steadily, until its final 
| success should be secured. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that the 
noble earl had advised their lordships to 
| persevere in supporting the measure which 
| had been introduced into the other House. 
He also would call on those noble lords 
who, for twenty years had supported the 
earl of Liverpool in resisting concession 
to the Catholics, to persevere in the same 
course. He called onoble lords not to 
abandon that course, now that those who 
had been their leaders in it had abandoned 
it, and when, therefore, the support of 
each individual peer was the more neces- 
sary. They had, it was true, an excellent 
leader in his noble and learned friend 
(lord Eldon), whose excellent example 
would prove a powerful support to their 
cause. He called on noble lords to rally 
round his noble and learned friend, and 
not to suffer themselves to be led away 
from the support of Protestant principles, 
by measures of theoretical expediency. 

The Earl of Eldon said, he had a peti- 
tion against farther concessions to the 
Roman Catholics to present from the 
householders of London and Westminster 
and the parts adjacent, signed by one- 
hundred and thirteen thousand persons. 
the petitioners stated, “that they learned 
with deep regret that his majesty’s minis- 
ters had brought into parliament a bill for 
| the admission, under certain restrictions,. 
of persons professing the Roman Catholic 
religion into the legislature of the united 
kingdom, and to certain offices of political 
power; that in the judgment of the peti- 
tioners it is inconsistent with the due pro- 
tection of the throne and the Protestant 
establishments of this empire, and with the 
| future happiness and tranquillity of his 
| majesty’s subjects, to concede to the mem- 
| bers of the Romish church, that power of 
| legislation which affects the life and 
| liberties of their Protestant fellow-subjecis 
—that in the opinion of the petitioners, 
eligibility to political power is not the 
birthright of any subject of his majesty, 


























but it is a right which, in a free country, 
can only be granted by the legislature, 
and must be obtained and exercised under 
such terms of qualification and restriction 
as are consistent with the spirit of the 
constitution and enacted by positive law; 
—that before the union of the kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and when 
the latter country had its separate Parlia- 
ment, the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
were not admitted into the legislature of 
their own country, neither were they 
permitted to exercise the elective fran- 
chise, until very shortly before the Union ; 
and that in the opinion of the petitioners 
the admission of Roman Catholics into 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
will not tend to tranquillize Ireland, but 
will greatly depress the spirits of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects in that country, and lead 
to further disunion between the inhabitants 
of that distracted land; that the tenets of 
the church of Rome are avowedly hostile 
to the reformed religion of the united 
church of England and Ireland, and the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of his majesty.” 
After pointing out other causes of danger 
to the constitution, from the admission of 
Roman Catholics to legislative power, 
the petitioners went on to say, “‘ that the 
petitioners firmly believe, and in that belief 
are sanctioned by the recorded opinions 
of the most enlightened statesmen, and by 
the failure of all attempts which have 
hitherto been made, that it will be found 
impossible to frame any securities which 
will render the exercise of the power of 
legislation by Roman Catholics consistent 
with the due protection of the throne and 
the Protestant establishments of this em- 
pire, and the happiness and security of 
his majesty’s subjects. In conclusion, the 
petitioners prayed the House not to re- 
move the disabilities affecting Roman Ca- 
tholics—to preserve inviolate the Protest- 
ant ascendancy, and Protestant principles 
of the constitution, and to devise such 
other measures as might be deemed expe- 
dient for restoring tranquillity to Ireland, 
and for improving the condition of its 
people.” The noble earl proceeded to 
observe, that the petition was signed by a 
large number of most respectable house- 
keepers and shopkeepers, and by many 
magistrates and other most respectable 
inhabitants of the county. A public meet- 
ing had been called for the purpose of hav- 
ing this petition submitted to it. That 
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meeting was held at the Crown and Anchor 
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Tavern—a usual place for public meetings ; 

but its proceedings were -disturbed by a 

person who had distinguished himself as 

an orator at Spa-fields. The address of 
that person, who had become an advocate 

for Catholic emancipation,‘ caused such 

confusion in the meeting, that the parties 

with whom the petition originated felt it 

necessary to retire into another room,’ 
where the petition was most respectably 

signed. Copies of it were afterwards 

sent to sixty places, and persons were 

stationed at each to prevent its being im- 

properly signed. He would not say that 

in a petition so numerously signed, there 

might not be some names improperly put ; 

but such a circumstance, if it did exist, 

would not detract from the general merit 

of the petition, and the respect and atten- 

tion which were due to it. 

The Duke of Sussex admitted, that there 
was a number of highly respectable names 
affixed to the petition; but he felt it neces- 
sary to state one circumstance which had 
been communicated to him respecting it. 
One individual called at a house, and 
asked the signature of the person who re- 
sided there to this petition. He was asked 
his name; which he made no objection to 
give, and handed his card. This person 
was then asked to mention those by whom 
he was employed, but this he refused to do. 
Now, he did not object to persons going 
round to obtain signatures to a petition, 
but it struck him, as not a little strange, 
that a person so employed should feel it 
necessary to conceal the names of those by 
whose authority he acted. 

The Earl of Eldon said, he knew of no 
petition to which some objection might 
not be made, if every circumstance arising 
from the acts of those who were favourable 
to it were to be minutely examined. He 
knew nothing whatever of the circumstance 
to which the illustrious duke referred ; and 
if he did, it would in no way alter his 
opinion with respect to the petition, signed 
as it was by so many respectable indi- 
viduals. Still less would it diminish the 
weight which should attach to such a 
petition, when he knew that tricks might 
be resorted to, for the very purpose of 
having them stated to throw discredit upon 
petitions. He did not say that it was so 
in the present case; but the knowledge 
that such things were sometimes done, 
should make noble lords receive with 
caution any statement of circumstances 
which had a tendency to discredit them 
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even though, as in the present instance, | 


not mentioned with any such view. 

Earl Grey said, he had no objection to 
make to the respectability of this petition, 
and still less to the mode adopted for 
getting it up. He could not, however, 
agree with the noble and learned lord that 


[ LORDS, ] 


the country was in a stateof great agitation , 


on this question. When he said this, he 
was fully aware of the attempts made to 
produce excitement, by the circulation of 
papers and placards, representing the hor- 
rors which were felt in the worst days of 
Popery. These tracts were disseminated 
with great industry throughout thecountry. 
He held one of them in his hand, which 
was inflammatory enough, but he would 
not trouble their lordships by reading it ; 
but he perceived by it, that they were 
printed by the Religious Tract Society. 
Notwithstanding the industry with which 
those attempts had been made to produce 
agitation in the country, they had, in a 
great degree, failed; and it was his firm 
belief that the sober sense of the country 
was favourable to the measure now before 
parliament. The noble and learned lord 
had stated, that there were the names of 
one hundred and thirteen thousand persons 
resident in London and Westminster and 
the places adjacent, affixed to his petition. 
He did not mean to deny that there were 
that number of names, nor did he object 
to the petition, though it came before them 
decorated with the colours of lord George 
Gordon; but he could not persuade him- 
self, that there could be found one hun- 
dred and thirteen thousand inhabitant 
householders, in and near the metropolis 
opposed to the principle of concession. 
Judging from the deliberate act of the 
people in the choice of their representa- 
tives, he should be disposed to think, that 
the majority of the people in and near the 
metropolis were quite the other way. In 
Middlesex, both the members were in 
favour of it; in Westminster, both the 
members were also in favour of that measure : 
in Southwark the two members were in 
favour of if; and three out of four of the 
members fo: London likewise supported it, 
and he had heard of no demonstration of 
the displeasure of their constituents, for 
having taken that course. His inference, 
then, naturally was, that it was not a 
course displeasing to the majority. The 
petition was very properly worded; but 
one passage struck him asa new kind of 
doctrine; namely, that eligibility to poli- 
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tical power was not the birthright of any 
subject of his majesty, but a right which 
in a free country, could only be granted 
by the legislature. To such a proposition 
he begged to offer his dissent. He con- 
tended, that eligibility to power was the 
birthright of every British subject; but he 
would admit that its exercise might be re- 
strained by the legislature, in that way 
which might be considered most conducive 
to the general benefit of the community, 
If the rights of individuals were opposed 
to, or inconsistent with, the public in- 
terests, those rights must give way; but 
unless it could be clearly shown, that they 
were inconsistent with the safety of the 
state, no power in that state could with 
justice prevent or restrict their exercise. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that, after all, 
the question would be, whether the legisla 
ture had a right to withhold eligibility to 
power, which had been taken away by 
former acts. Such acts had been con- 
sidered necessary to the maintenance of 
the constitution. For his own part, he 
was opposed to innovation: he had wit- 
nessed too much of its effects; and the 
best way to prevent such effects amongst 
ourselves was to oppose it in its commence- 
ment. With respect to inflammatory 
papers circulated through the country, he 
would only say, that though he could not 
approve of aay thing inflammatory on 
either side, if the noble earl would name 
a day, and go into the question of inflam- 
matory papers, he would read him paper 
for paper of that description, till the 
patience of their lordships would be ex- 
hausted, but he believed the noble earl 
would not be disposed to accept the chal- 
lenge. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, he 
could not let it go forth to the country, 
that this petition expressed the sense of 
the very numerous body, of which the pe- 
tioners formed a part. A few facts would 
put it beyond a doubt, that a majority of 
the resident inhabitant householders of the 
metropolis and its vicinity were not against 
the principle of concession to the Catho- 
lics. There was, noble lords knew, a re- 
gular and constitutional mode, by which 
the people took an opportunity of express- 
ing their opinions to their representatives 
on great and important subjects, and of 
giving instructions, as to the votes of those 
representatives with respect to them. A 
month had nearly elapsed since the mea- 
sures now before parliament had been in- 


Petztions for and agawmst, 























troduced ; the opinions of most of the 
members of the other House, and certainly 
of all those representing the metropolis and 
its vicinity, had been declared by their 
votes. The great majority of those mem- 
bers had supported those measures, and 
yet their lordships had not heard of any 
public meeting of their constituents, for 
the purpose of giving them instructions on 
those important measures. At the last 
general election for Westminster, both the 
members chosen were in favour of eman- 
cipation, and not one elector stood forward 
to object to them on that ground. This 
could not be said to have proceeded from 
ignorance of their opinions, for they both 
had declared them openly, and one of 
them had, only a short time previous to 
the election, brought in a bill for the re- 
moval of the disabilities which affected 
the Roman Catholics. which was carried. 
The constituents of those hon. members 
must have been well aware of that fact, 
and of the vast importance which the ad- 
dition of even two members must have 
been on a question, on which the strength 
of parties had been so nicely balanced ; 
and if they conceived that the effect of the 
measure, which one of those members had 
introduced and carried, would be to en- 
danger the Protestant establishments of 
the country, would it not be natural to ex- 
pect, that some of them should come for- 
ward and propose members whose votes 
might, in the balance of numbers, avert 
from the constitution such 
danger? Nothing of this kind was at- 
tempted. There was not an objection 
made as to former votes on this question, 
nor any intimation of instruction as to fu- 
ture conduct with respect to it. Was he, 
then, not justified in stating, that the peti- 
tion before their lordships did not repre- 
sent the opinions of the resident house- 
holders of London, Westminster, and the 
parts adjacent ? 


imminent | 


That the sentiments | 
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contained in that petition were those of | 


the parties who signed it, he did not 
doubt, nor did he mean in any degree to 
impugn their respectability; but he must 
contend, that it could not be taken to re- 
present the sense of the majority of the 
resident inhabitants. 

Earl Beauchamp presented a petition 
from the parish of St. John, near Worces- 
ter, against further concession to the Ca- 
tholics. 

Lord Lyttleton said, that a reverend 
gentleman, whose name was attached to 
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the petition, had already signed two peti- 
tions of a similar nature. Another of the 
petitioners, .a magistrate, had done the 
same thing. He thought such conduct 
quite unjustifiable. It was calculated to 
swell the number of petitions, and to give 
them an artificial weight and importance. 
It reminded him of the trick practised at 
the theatres, of making the same men come 
over and over again on {the stage in dif- 
ferent dresses, to give the appearance of a 
numerous company. A very improper 
hand-bill had been circulated in the parish, 
under the authority of the vicar, from 
which the petition proceeded. This hand- 
bill contained the following expression— 
“ The wolf should not be permitted to in- 
trude into the fold of the lamb, nor the 
heathen to sully the tabernacle of the 
faithful.” The hand-bill then proceeded 
to lecture on historical points. ‘“‘ We 
know,” it said, “from history, that the 
people of Great Britain came forward, like 
their ancestors, and said they would not 
have the laws of England changed.” The 
document concluded with a sentiment, 
that at all events had the merit of novelty : 
it expressed a hope, that two millions of 
Irish Protestants would be rescued from 
the relentless hands of the Catholics, who 
had for years been occupied in the work 
of persecution. The document concluded 
by calling on the legislature to ‘‘ obey the 
wishes, the commands of the people.” He 
conceived it to be highly improper in any 
man, much less a minister of the church of 
England, to lend himself to the circulation 
of such papers. He hoped, however, that 
but a short period would elapse before 
such stimulants would lose their effect— 
when the people would no longer call their 
brethren heathens, nor pastors distribute 
inflammatory placards—when the minis- 
ters of the church of England ‘vould only 
desire to promote peace and brotherly 
love, and the people have no wish but to 
obey the laws. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 26. 


Roman Carnoric Criaims—Pett- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.] Mr. D. W. 
Harvey said, he had a petition to present 
from the minister and a great portion of 
the congregation of Protestant Dissenters 
meeting in Beresford Chapel, Walworth. 
He was desired by the petitioners to state, 
that though they were influenced by feel- 








ings adverse to the concession of the Ca- 
tholic claims, they would have been con- 
tent to have left the measure,of Catholic 
relief to the wisdom of parliament, but for 
two circumstances which had occurred in 
the course of the discussion, and against 
which they felt called upon to enter their 
protest. As Protestant Dissenters they 
disclaimed the right assumed by a set of 
ministers distinguished for their talents, 
their learning, anc their influence, to ar- 
rogate to themselves the corporate cha- 
racter of being the representatives of the 
Dissenting Congregations of London. The 
petition from. this body was represented as 
the petition of the committee of the three 
denominations of Protestant Dissenters 
meeting in Redcross-street ; and, singular 
enough, and inconsistent enough it was, 
that while they charged the ecclesiastical 
authorities of the established church with 
being a body corporate, ‘they had arrogated 
to themselves also a corporate capacity. 
It was stated, that those Dissenters acted 
an unwise and an ungrateful part who 
were hostile to the Roman Catholic claims. 
It was said, that they acted an ungrateful 
part, because, in the last session of par- 
liament they were themselves relieved, by 
the assistance of the Roman Catholics, 
from the Test and Corporation Acts; but 
he denied that they had any reason to be 
grateful for that assistance, since it was a 
right, and nota favour, that the Protestant 
Dissenters demanded of the legislature. 
The petitioners likewise contended, that it 
was consistent with the principles of reli- 
gious dissent to be adverse to concession 
to the Catholics. They stated, that the 
Catholics were the most strenuous advo- 
cates and supporters of religious establish- 
ments; and that in this country they were 
only Dissenters from necessity. They 
looked upon them as persons who were 
anxious to set up a rival establishment to 
the present establishment, and who were 
bent upon pulling down its temporal en- 
dowments. As Protestant Dissenters, they 
declared themselves to be.adverse to all 
establishments ; and, if they were not ad- 
verse, they were only schismatics. They 
further declared, that being compelled by 
circumstances to choose between two esta- 
blishments, they preferred giving support 
to that which would tolerate and protect 
them, to giving support to that which was 
distinguished for its intolerant and _perse- 
cuting spirit. So far as their definition of 
dissent went, he fully concurred with the 
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petitioners; but he could not agree with 
them in their prayer, not because he 
thought that concession was due to the 
Catholics as a matter of right and justice, 
but because he felt it to be a matter of ex- 
pediency, and he might almost say, of in- 
dispensable necessity. 

Mr. C. Pallmer had the honour of pre- 
senting to the House a petition from the 
county of Surrey, against the intended al- 
teration of the constitution in favour of 
the Roman Catholics. When he stated 
that this petition had been agreed to at a 
very numerous and highly respectable 
meeting of that great, populous, and en- 
lightened county, regularly convened, and 
at which the high-sheriff presided,—that it 
had been carried, after considerable dis- 
cussion, by a very large majority,—it must 
be unnecessary for him to add, that if an 
petition of the people could be entitled to 
the attention of parliament, it was such a 
petition [Mr. Pallmer then read the pe- 
tition]. He could add nothing to its irre- 
fragable arguments; nor would he dimin- 
ish their force by the weakness of his own 
observations. He had too frequently re- 
monstrated with the House upon its dan- 
gerous and unconstitutional course, and 
he felt unspeakable gratification in the re- 
flection, that this important petition had 
proved beyond all doubt, that he had done 
so in common with the feelings and the 
wishes of those who had fora time intrusted 
their rights and their interests to his care, 
and whose intelligence, education, infor- 
mation, wealth, and every other qualifica- 
tion, enabled them to form as sound a 
judgment upon this question as any other 
body of men either in or out of this 
House. 

Mr. Denison said, that to all that his 
hon. colleague had stated, as to the num- 
bers, respectability, and property of the 
assembly at which the petition was agreed 
to, and to all that he had said respecting 
the great majority by which it had been 
carried, he gave his willing assent. But, 
from his hon. colleague’s declaration, that 
it spoke the sense of the county of Surrey, 
he must express his total and unqualified 
dissent. He could. not believe that a 
county which had been so long distin- 
guished for its liberality of feeling had 
given its sanction to this petition. If it had 
sanctioned it, then, much as he might re- 
gret that he was obliged to differ from his 
respectable constituents, still he would not 
sacrifice his own character or his own con- 























sistency, by giving his sanction to such a 
petition, or by withdrawing his support 
from the concessions to the Roman Catho- 
lics now in contemplation—concessions, 
which were founded on expediency, on just- 
ice, and on every principle of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. If this petition should 
prove to be a fair expression of the senti- 
ments of the freeholders of Surrey, and if, 
in consequence of his entertaining different 
sentiments from them, he should not have 
a seat in that House in the next parlia- 
ment, he should still reflect with plea- 
sure that he had given his vote in support 
of the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, and of the measures now proposed 
for the restoration of their civil rights to 
the Roman Catholics. He would state to 
the House one or two facts, in explanation 
of the spirit with which this petition had 
been got up. The roads leading to Epsom 
were almost covered with inflammatory 
placards on this subject, and individuals 
were seen distributing them among the 
people from packs of them, which they 
carried on their backs. At the meeting 
the gentleman who seconded the petition 
now presented, avowed that he was the 
circulator of that atrocious placard, entitled 
“Queen Mary’s Days.” He would take 
that opportunity of correcting a report 
which had gone abroad, that that placard 
was disseminated by the Religious Tract 
Society. He believed the fact was, that 
that paper had been printed as a religious 
tract, but had not been disseminated, by 
that society. The disseminator was the 
seconder of this petition. For himself, he 
looked upon the intended measure as de- 
serving that character which Mr. Burke 
had given to the revolution in Poland in 
1791; namely, that “it was likely to 
benefit all, and to injure none.” He 
trusted that the bill would go successfully 
through all its stages; and if it did, he 
was sure that the right hon. Secretary, 
and the noble duke at the head of the 
government, would receive their reward 
in the gratitude of a loyal, brave, and 
enthusiastic nation, and in the prosperity 
of the sister kingdom, that most fertile 
but most neglected portion of the British 
empire; and that his majesty, when he 
had put his signature to the bill, would 
be the first sovereign in the universe. 
Colonel Wood rose, to present a petition 
from the county of Brecon, against con- 
cession to the Catholics. It had nine 
hundred and sixty signatures, among 
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which were those of nineteen magistrates. 

Mr. Stanley said, he did not rise to 
object to the bringing up of this petition, 
or to deny that it originated from a public 
meeting, Undoubtedly it was agreed to 
at a public meeting; but it was not signed 
there. It was agreed to on the 9th of 
March last, and had remained in the 
county till a very recent period. It had 
been hawked about from town to town, 
with indifferent success. When that was 
discovered, an active canvass was instituted 
in its behalf; and yet all these exertions 
had ended in gaining only nine hundred 
and sixty signatures, among which were 
many marks, out of a county which at the 
last election had polled upwards of two 
thousand freeholders. He had good reason 
for believing that the question, to which 
this petition referred, had been looked 
upon in the county of Brecon, in two 
erroneous lights. First of all, it was 
looked upon as a religious question, and 
parties were told, by persons who ought 
to be ashamed of spreading such a delu- 
sion, that they must make their choice 
between the Protestant and the Popish 
religion. Next, it was looked upon as 
an Irish question—as a question which, 
in some vague, indistinct, and scarcely 
intelligible manner, was to favour the 
lower classes of Irishmen, whom the Welsh 
generally looked upon with dislike; as 
they came into England after employment, 
and underworked them in the market. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, that although 
he was perfectly aware it was natural and 
reasonable for the House to feel impatient 
at being occupied for any length of time 
in the discussion of petitions, yet he hoped 
they would not object to hear him state 
the nature of the present ; more especially 
as he had not attempted to engross any 
portion of their attention on the general 
question. The petition which he held in 
his hand was from Edinburgh, in favour 
of the Roman Catholic claims; or, in 
other words, from four-fifths of those 
classes of society who were, until the 
levelling spirit lately broke in upon the 
lower benches of that House, called the 
most respectable classes of the community, 
in the ancient capital of the most Pro- 
testant part of this Protestant empire—a 
capital which, in his opinion, was, by the 
very act of presenting this petition to pray 
the legislature to pass this bill into a law, 
performing one of the most noble duties 
of its high office, as the guardian of the 
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Protestant interests in Europe. This 
petition was agreed to by an assembly 
unparalleled in the history of Scotland ; 
it was voted by a meeting attended by 
upwards of two thousand persons, and 
voted by four-fifths, some say by nine- 
tenths, of those who, until the late inno- 
vation upon the ranks of life, by some 
gentlemen in that House, were usually 
considered the most respectable classes 
of society. It was signed by a number 
somewhat under eight thousand; to the 
names of the individuals were attached 
their places of abode; a most severe 
scrutiny was made into the identity of 
every signature; all the precautions which 
could be devised were taken to prevent 
improper subscriptions ; so that, whatever 
imprudence might have been committed 
by other persons employed in preparing 
petitions, these petitioners were free from 
the slightest imputation, Indeed, they 
had adopted a practice, which it would 
have been well if others had imitated— 
they had issued notices, disavowing all 
hand-bills and placards, except those 
which were issued under the signature of 
their own secretary. Very different had 
been the conduct of others in the city of 
Edinburgh, touching this subject. An 
author had been found to write a pamph- 
let, which he would not quote, unless he 
was compelled to do so by some more 
distinct allusion to it, but which was one 
of the most daring and treasonable libels 
against the House of Brunswick, as suc- 
cessots to the princess Sophia, under the 
Act of Settlement, that had ever been 
published. Of all the libels upon the 
House of Brunswick which had issued 
from the Scottish press, since the battle 
of Culloden, none had reached the daring 
of that to which he had alluded. Indeed, 
of it he would only say, that it required 
no little legal discrimination to draw the 
line between the seditious and the treason- 
able import of that work. When he pro- 
nounced this opinion upon its criminality, 
sorry should he be that the author should 
obtain the honours of martyrdom, to which 
he had perhaps aspired. In answer to 
the new democratists upon the lower 
benches, he was under the necessity of 
stating the character and names of some 
of the petitioners, in whose behalf he now 
claimed the attention of the House. This 
petition from the city of Edinburgh was 
signed by seven peers, sons of peers, or 
privy councillors, twenty-five knights of 
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the Bath and baronets, one hundred and 
fifty-five gentlemen of considerable landed 
property, one hundred and thirty practising 
advocates at the Scottish bar, leaving 
scarcely a dozen names of the profession 
who had not signed it; thus completing 
that high and distinguished union, which 
was formed, upon this question, with the 
Protestant bar of England, whose petition 
was last night presented by his hon. and 
learned friend, its head and ornament (sir 
James Scarlett), and the Protestant and 
Catholic bar of Ireland, proudly recording 
the general consent of the legal profession 
in all parts of Great Britain and Ireland 
—of those official professors of British 
law throughout the kingdom, who opposed 
their opinions to those invaders of the 
constitution who denied the hereditary 
right of the reigning family to the Crown, 
and asserted the privilege of altering the 
succession at their pleasure. These ex- 
clusive doctrines have now received their 
fullest contradiction upon the authority of 
the united knowledge of the bar of the 
three kingdoms. The petition was also 
signed by fifty divines, comprehending the 
chief dignitaries of the church of England 
and Scotland, and several ministers of 
that church; and including likewise the 
signatures of those who were once more 
anti-papal than any other class of divines, 
and in that respect exceeding in orthodoxy 
all other dissenters from the church of 
Scotland. It was likewise honoured by 
the signatures of the Principal of the 
Scottish Metropolitan University, and of 
sixteen of the professors of that renowned 
body, forming a great majority of its 
members. There were the names of 
twenty-one bankers, in a city, too, where 
so much of the commercial business was 
transacted by banking establishments : 
there were the names of six general 
officers, forty colonels, thirty-two admirals, 
captains, and other officers of the navy ; 
of one hundred and ninety-eight physicians 
and surgeons; and of six hundred gentle- 
men, of various other branches of the 
law, besides advocates ; and of two hun- 
dred and fifty merchants and traders of 
great respectability. If any addition were 
wanting to give distinction to this list, he 
could add, that it was signed by all the 
considerable men of the two parties who 
had divided Edinburgh between them in 
conflicting opinions, until the happy in- 
troduction of this measure, which had 
sunk all party spirit into oblivion; with 
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perhaps the exception of some few per- 
sons, against whose individual respect- 
ability he should not breathe one word. 
Had these names been arrayed six weeks 
ago in a petition, they would have been 
assigned to the Tories and Whigs; but 
now these distinctive appellations had been 
lost in the union of all parties, to perform 
a great act of national justice. There 
were, besides, appended to this petition 
no common names. At the head of the 
requisition, and near the head of the peti- 
tion, was the name of a great and illus- 
trious man, who might justly be called 
the most celebrated writer now living in 
the whole world, who had given more de- 
light to the greatest number of human 
beings, in the same space of time, than 
any man who had ever preceded him in 
the walks of literature could boast of; 
and, what was perhaps still more pertinent 
to the present subject, a man as much 
above the common race of men in the 
attributes of common sense and sound 
understanding, as he was their universally 
admitted superior in genius and fame— 
he need not add, that the person to whom 
he alluded was the illustrious sir Walter 
Scott. Next that great name, he was 
entitled to place another, as connected 
with this subject, though not connected 
either by country or signature with this 
petition, and here he was at the same 
time doomed to indulge a melancholy 
reflection, Next to the first name in 
British literature he could place the first 
name in British science—he meant that of 
sir Humphry Davy; who, though now 
drooping on the bed of sickness, and 
suffering under the pangs of debility and 
disease, had yet mental firmness, and 
judgment sufficiently unbroken, to express 
by letter the glow of joy he derived upon 
hearing in a foreign land the glad tidings 
of the introduction of this bill, which, he 
said, he hailed as honourable to his re- 
ligion and his country. At the head of 
those who took a most active part in the 
Edinburgh meeting was sir James Mon- 
crieff—he who was elected by unanimous 
suffrage dean of the Faculty of Advocates, 
and who, independent of that high honour, 
enjoyed a more extensive legal practice 
than any of his great predecessors had 
ever approached. And here he would 


cite—not to exasperate passions, but to 
appease and conciliate them — that sir 
James Moncrieff was the son of one of the 
brightest lights of the church of Scotland, 
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whose venerable presence still rose in his 
mind, combining as it did the character 
of one of the primitive fathers of the 
church, with the port and bearing of a 
gentleman of ancient blood, in a degree 
which he had never before seen united 
in any man. Sir James Moncrieff in- 
herited all the virtues of his father, and 
was, like him, the firm supporter of the 
Protestant church. As such, with heart 
and hand he had subscribed this petition ; 
and he had no doubt his revered father, 
had he lived to this time, would have set 
him the example of doing so. He would 
call their attention, in the next instance, 
to an individual who had signed this 
petition, than whom no man was more 
eminent for exemplary piety, extensive 
learning and information, or for sincere 
anxiety for the welfare of the Protestant 
faith—he felt they must already be aware 
he alluded to that ornament of his pro- 
fession, the learned, the philosophical, the 
eloquent, the pious Dr. Chalmers. What- 
ever might be the sentiments of that in- 
telligent and eminent man on parts of this 
great question, he begged that no one 
would imagine for a moment, that it was 
possible Dr. Chalmers could consider this 
concession as the effect of a struggle 
between the Popish and Protestant reli- 
gion. He, onthe contrary, begged with 
the utmost sincerity that the legislature 
would disencumber the established church 
from the deceitful protection derived from 
disabilities imposed on our Catholic fel- 
low-countrymen—that the House would 
relieve religion from the ambiguous ar- 
mour which could add nothing to its capa- 
bility of defence. He felt as that eminent 
father of the church, St. Austin, was re- 
lated to have felt many ages ago, when 
the aid of the civil or armed power of the 
state was tendered to him by the pro-con- 
sul, for the protection and support of the 
African church. That excellent and ex- 
emplary divine replied, that he should in- 
deed despair of the African church, if it 
stood in need of the military interposition 
of the pro-consul of Africa. He would ask 
hon. members who differed with himself, 
where could they find amongst the lights 
of the age and country in which he lived, 
a name more eminent than bishop Jeremy 
Taylor ? And that, he thought with the 
petitioners in this instance, and with St. 
Austin in the case alluded to, was proved 
from the remarkable expression to be found 
in his works, where, speaking of the aids 
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which might be derived by religion from ; for the Protestant cause, to ponder well 
civil institutions, he, in language forcible ; what might be the possible retaliative 
and bold as the subject required, described | measures resorted to by other governments 
all reliance on such aids, as a distrust in; towards their Protestant subjects; or 
God to maintain his own cause and his | what might be the injuries or injustice to 
own people. He felt it necessary here to | which those subjects of governments, in 
defend those who were in the situation of | some instances arbitrary, and in more 
the petitioners, froman inference attempted, | than one tyrannical, might be exposed, 
very unfairly, to be drawn by the enemies should the beneficent intentions of his 
of concession; namely, that toleration! majesty and his ministers be thwarted 
was, in this particular case, a mark of in- | and successfully opposed by their own ab- 
difference to the interests of religion. As surd prejudices, and unjustifiable hostility. 
well might it be assumed, that we exposed | Mr. Burke had denominated sir George 
our established church to the hazard of | Saville’s bill in 1778, as a bill -framed for 
being supplanted by the idolatrous wor- | the toleration of Protestantism all over 
ship of the Brahminical religion, because! Europe. That such was the fact no one 
we, in our vast empire in India, maintain- | would deny ; but how much more truly 
ed the strictest union with the profesors | might it be predicated of the measure now 
of that false and idolatrous faith, exer-| in progress through parliament? To en- 
cising the most watchful care over their | tertain alarm for the Protestant faith, and 
interests, the protection of their persons | make that alarm the ground for the rejec- 
from violence, and their property from | tion of this measure, was worse than ab- 
invasion or injustice, and contributing | surd,in these days of general enlighten- 
largely to the maintenance of seminaries; ment. In fact, the arguments were all 
endowed for the very purpose of spreading | the other way, and went distinctly to 
the most absurd doctrines and idolatrous | prove, that the effect of these concessions 
creed.—He would only trouble the House | would be to support, secure, and strength- 
with one more remark, which he felt him- | en our Protestant constitution, and Pro- 
self called on imperatively to make. It | testant faith; nor could the opposers of 
referred to the effect which the conduct of | the measure, he thought, after they had 
the legislature in removing Catholic dis- | reflected on the possible, or rather certain, 
abilities would probably have on the Pro- | consequences which its rejection would 

















testants scattered throughout the other 
countries of Europe. That effect it might 
be difficult to calculate, but it assuredly 
would be great. It was certain that at pre- 


sent Protestants were completely shut out | 


from a vast number of places of trust and 
political station, in the two countries south 
of the Pyrennees; that in Italy they were 
orly capacitated by a palpable evasion ; 
that in France, where they were very 
numerously scattered, they were disquali- 
fied in many instances, although many 
situations were open to them, both there 
and in Austria. There was every reason 
to believe, that a liberal line of conduct 
towards the Catholics of this country 
would produce an assimilated liberality 
on the part of those governments towards 
their Protestant subjects; but it was per- 
fectly certain, that the worst consequences 
towards the numerous professors of the 
Protestant faith would result from the 
defeat of the present liberal and enlight- 
ened attempt of our own government to 
relieve our Catholic fellow-countrymen 
from civil disabilities. It would become 
those who professed themselves so anxious 








have on the fate of the Protestants of 
other countries, shelter themselves from 
the imputation — an imputation replete 
with disgrace and dishonour—that they 
had, by their triumphant opposition, ra- 
ther proved their hatred to their Catholic 
fellow-countrymen, than their love for 
their Protestant brethren. 

Mr. Trant said, he did not mean to 
deny the high characters given of the indi- 
viduals who had signed this petition by his 
right hon. friend. On the contrary, he 
was cordially disposed to subscribe to all 
he had m7 | on that subject. His right 
hon. friend had been pleased to talk of 
a levelling principle or feeling, which he 
described as prevailing among the oppo- 
nents of these measures; and his right 
hon. friend had also talked of the ‘“ new 
democratists,”—a word he had never before 
heard of—as expressive of a class occu- 
pying a certain station in the House. If 
the term was applied to induce those 
with whom he acted to shrink from the 
discharge of their duty, he for one would 
declare, that he never would surrender, 
or consent to weaken the right of the 
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lowest class of the people, to represent 
their feelings and opinions to that House, in 
the same degree, as the men of intellect 
and knowledge—even of the modern 
Athens. In what had fallen from his 
right hon. friend as to the “new demo- 
cratists,” he was reminded of the time 
when his right hon. friend was at the 
head of the meeting, where “ the majesty 
of the people” was the prevailing senti- 
ment. In the olden time, his right hon. 
friend had no objection to maintain “ the 
majesty of the people.” He remembered 
that ‘‘ the sovereignty of the people,” and 
such like terms, were frequently used by 
his right hon. friend, and those who were 
politically connected with him. His right 
hon, friend had made allusions to several 
professors of law, physic, divinity, and 
poetry, in the modern Athens. ‘ He had 
stated, that they were the most eminent 
individuals in Scotland, and that their 
opinions were all in favour of Catholic 
emancipation. That, however, was not 
the general feeling of the people of that 
country; for he had himself presented 
petitions from several places in Scotland, 
against concession to the Catholics. The 
ministers, by whom the petition was drawn 
up, had stated, that the sentiments ex~ 
pressed in it, were those generally felt in 
that part of the country. His right hon. 
friend had also ridiculed some of those 
who opposed the Catholic relief bill, be- 
cause he considered that religion had no- 
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they maintained the rights of the lower 
classes of the people, he would, whatever 
his right hon. friend might do or say, 
adhere to that principle to the last day of 
his existence. 

Sir R. H. Inglis said, the right hon. 
gentleman had asserted, that the question 
was one not between Protestant and Ca- 
tholic. Now, he would insist, that it was 
not a question—as that right hon. gentle- 
man had said, between toleration and in- 
tolerance. It was one of the greatest, and, 
in this case, the most mischievous error 
that any man could fall into, to state this 
to be a question of toleration, instead of 
describing it, as it was, a question of ad- 
mission to political power; and he could 
not but regard it as a gross perversion of 
the language of bishop Jeremy Taylor, for 
what he had said had reference to religious 
toleration, and by no means to political 
power. The right hon. gentlemai. had 
-said, that the Roman Catholics had on 
their side the highest authority in the 
Scotch church. To that he would reply, 
that, on the other side, there was at least 
the second authority in that learned and 
venerable body. The petitions which had 
been presented to the House proved that 
not only a majority of the clergy, but of 
the laity of Scotland were opposed to 
further concessions to the Catholics. There 
had been petitions from ministers, elders, 
inhabitants of parishes, synods, and almost 
every form which Scotch society assumed ; 
and yet, in the face of all those petitions, 





thing to do with the question. Now, he 
would insist, that religion had a great deal 
to do with it. He would prove it by a 
letter he had received from Ireland; and 
he was sure the House would agree with 
him, when he related a scene that had 
lately taken place in public, on the cele- 
bration of the tutelar Saint’s day, on the 
17th of March, when several green flags 
were paraded about among the Protest- 
ants, who were required to bow down and 
worship them. Other excesses took place ; 
and, in the midst of them, a bible was 
burnt. Surely, when this was done, it 
was time to say, that religion had some- 
thing to do with the question. Let his 
right hon. friend and the philosophers of 
Edinburgh say what they would, the 
people of England and Wales, the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, and the people of 
Scotland, would not be persuaded that 
this was not a religious question. As to 
the charge, that he and his friends were 
actuated by a levelling principle, because 








they were told, that the people of Scotland 
were favourable to the proposed innovation 
upon the constitution. 

Sir G. Murray participated in the gra- 
tification so eloquently expressed by the 
right hon. and learned presenter of the 
petition, at finding the views of his majes- 
ty’s government sanctioned by the appro- 
bation of so many men, whose genius and 
talents had raised them to deserved emi- 
nence. The means which had been resorted 
to by the opposers of the measure of con- 
ciliation, were as discreditable to the 
feelings of that party as they were unfair. 
He would only allude to a placard which 
had been circulated in, and posted on the 
walls of, Edinburgh, which, after asking, 
what was to be the issue of concession to 
the papists, replied in these terms :—‘ You 
are hereafter to have a Popish king, a 
Popish parliament, a Popish provost, and 
Popish lords justices of session, and Popish 
professors in your colleges, and teachers 
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in your parish schools.” After such an 
unblushing tissue of falsehoods, assumed 
as arguments against the necessity of con- 
cession to the Catholics, the House and 
the country would duly appreciate the 
degree of intelligence which those persons 
possessed who could themselves adopt as 
true, or attempt to inculcate on ignorant 
minds, inferences as alarming as they were 
totally destitute of foundation. 

Mr. S. Bourne asked the hon. member 
for the university of Oxford, whether he 
thought it quite correct to assert, that the 
Roman Catholics had nothing to complain 
of, when a professor of that religion, born 
not only to the possession of great property, 
but also of rights and privileges still more 
valuable—those which belonged to the 
peerage of the country—should be called 
upon to renounce the exercise of those 
rights and privileges, unless he would re- 
nounce his religion? This treatment 
might be called policy—it might be termed 
expediency—it might by possibility be said 
to be necessity—but toleration it could not 
be called. 

Mr. C. Grant admitted, that in some 
parts of Scotland there did exist a strong 
feeling against the Catholic claims ; and he 
had no doubt that names of great weight 
and respectability might be cited on that 
side of the question. This was not the 
first time that unfounded alarms had been 
spread through Scotland. The same fears 
had been excited a hundred and thirty 
years ago by the Union. The petitions 
then presented to parliament were still pre- 
served as memorials of the sensitiveness of 
the Scottish people, and the petitions on 
this question would soon only remain as 
memorials of their sensitiveness on the 
present occasion. 

Mr. Home Drummond denied, that the 
general opinion of the ministers of the 
Scotch church was against the bill of 
relief. Attempts had been made at the 
general assemblies of the Scotch church, 
at different times, to get up petitions against 
the Catholic claims ; but the anti-Catholics 
had never been able to prevail on a ma- 
jority to support them. The lower orders 
had been instigated in great numbers to 
sign petitions ; but it was by misrepresent- 
ations, as to the question whether they 
should be a Protestant or a Popishcountry. 
The constituency of Scotland were not 
averse to concession ; and the proof was, 
that only five Scotch members had voted 
against the Bill of Relief. 
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Trish QUALIFICATION OF FREEHOLD- 
ERs’ Brit.] On the order of the day 
being read for taking into further consider- 
ation the Report of this bill Mr. Dawson 
moved that the bill be recommitted. 

Mr. Moore said, that in rising to move, 
that it be an instruction to the committee 
on the Qualification of Freeholders’ Bill, 
that they have power to extend the opera- 
tion of the bill to corporate and other 
towns sending representatives to parlia- 
ment, and also power to preserve the exist- 
ing rights of Protestant freeholders. He 
wished to state the grounds on which he 
was prepared to support the bill. There 
were two classes of persons who came for- 
ward to support the measure now before 
the House. Of these two classes, the one 
considered the disfranchisement of the 
elective franchise in Ireland as a price for 
the granting of emancipation, and the 
other considered it as a security to the 
Protestants for the same measure. He 
was particularly anxious, when he gave his 
support to the bill, that he should have 
an opportunity of explaining distinctly 
what the grounds were upon which that 
support was given. Asa security for the 
measure of emancipation he disclaimed it 
altogether. He supported the bill upon 
the general principle of raising the elective 
franchise, and of guarding and protecting 
it from the fraud to which it had been 
subjected. He thought it ought to be 
carried into effect upon its own merits, and 
upon its own distinct grounds, and without 
reference to any other measure. As adis- 
tinct and separate measure it would be wise 
and useful; for, while it promoted the 
general improvement of the Catholic 
people of Ireland, it would protect them 
from the spiritual interference and domina- 
tion of the Roman Catholic priesthood. 
It was under this impression that he had 
given his support to the measure, and, 
when he proposed that an_ instruction 
should be given to the committee to ex- 
tend the operation of the bill to all 
boroughs, cities, and towns corporate, he 
could not help feeling, that every one of 
the grounds upon which he supported the 
bill required that such an addition should be 
madetoit. When hisright hon. friend stated 
his intention of excluding cities and towns 
corporate from the operation of this bill, 
it was upon the ground that they had the 
power of creating freemen. That ground, 
give him leave to say, was wholly inappli- 
cable toaclass of boroughs which appeared 
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to have been overlooked in this bill. He 
meaut that class of boroughs where free- 
holders alone were allowed to vote. These 
representative towns, in his opinion, re- 

uired all the protection intended to be 
afforded by the bill, as much as any class 
of towns in Ireland. There was a petition 
from one of those towns at that moment 
before the House, stating the situation in 
which the Catholic freeholders of that town 
were placed; and he did not doubt that 
similar petitions might be presented from 
many other towns in the same situation. 
He hoped, therefore, that the right hon. 
gentleman would not object to the exten- 
sion of the bill to those towns. The in- 
troduction of a few words would render 
the machinery of the bill complete, and 
make it much more beneficial to the inter- 
ests of Ireland. With respect to what 
had been said of the indefinite power of 
cities and corporate towns, he would beg 
leave to state that, in his opinion, the bill 
now before the House would not only be 
inadequate to effect the object of his right 
hon. friend as respected them, but would 
in its operation be highly mischievous to a 
corporate body. His right hon. friend 
proposed this measure as an equipoise be- 
between the freeholders and the freemen ; 
but in his opinion it would not apply. The 
principle of his right hon. friend applied 
to cases in which a struggle was to be 
maintained between the two great bodies 
of electors—between the corporation and 
the freeholders. But, wherever a struggle 
of that kind took place, the power of the 
corporation would be carried into effect to 
such an extent, that the proposed counter- 
poise would be overthrown, and inadequate 
to afford the protection intended by the 
legislature. This being the case, let the 
House see what the consequences would 
be to both constituent bodies. He would 
first take the body of freeholders. How 
easy it was to extend the limits of the free- 
hold bodies in many towns. In large cor- 
porate towns the limits of freeholds were 
not confined to houses and streets. Large 
portions of waste ground surrounded or lay 
in the immediate neighbourhood of many 
towns, which might be broken up into 
small freeholds, and thus, by a fraudulent 
and fictitious registry, the number of free- 
holders might be multiplied toa very great 
extent. Against this the machinery of the 
bill was incapable of guarding. Suppos- 
ing this power to be exercised by-the free- 
holders, as it most probably would, what 
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would it lead to? It would undoubtedly 
lead to a corresponding exercise of power 
on the part of the corporation—to that 
very thing which he had heard so much 
deprecated in that House—he meant to the 
increase of freemen. The corporate bodies 
felt themselves called upon, whenever at- 
tempts were made fraudulently or fictiti- 
ously to increase the number of freeholders, 
to increase the power which was vested in 
them of increasing the number of freemen. 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
the House must be convinced of the neces- 
sity of extending the bill to cities and large 
towns, where the populace, it would not be 
disputed, were not of a purer or more 
moral character than in the country. He 
believed that, in every city or town cor- 
porate, there was an acting officer such as 
arecorder. In his opinion, it would be 
better if a clause were introduced at the 
end of the bill giving to the recorder or his 
deputy the same power as was given to the 
assistant barristers who presided at elec- 
tions. He took the liberty of suggesting 
to his right hon. friend the propriety of 
inserting a short clause to that effect. It 
was right, in his opinion, that the principle 
of the bill should extend to the cities and 
towns to which he had alluded at the com- 
mencement of his speech, where the purity 
of registry was just as much required as in 
the country. In conclusion, the hon. 
member moved, ‘‘ That it be an instruction 
to the committee, that they have power to 
extend the operation of the bill to boroughs, 
and cities, and towns corporate in Ire- 
land.” 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald said, he would not 
detain the House long in stating the rea- 
sons which induced him to oppose the pro- 
position of the hon. member for Dublin. 
The hon. member had stated the grounds 
on which he thought the machinery of the 
bill ought to be applied to all places re- 
turning members to parliament. The hon, 
member had stated, that his right hon. friend 
had supported the bill as it stood, on the 
principle, that it was a counterpoise to 
the predominant influence of corpora- 
tions. For his own part, he had no recol- 
lection of his right hon. friend having used 
those terms; but he did recollect his right 
hon. friend having said, that in addition to 
other considerations, which his right hon, 
friend stated, it ought to be remembered, 
that in the greater part of the towns and 
cities there existed the right of extending 
the elective franchise indefinitely, and that 
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for that reason the bill could not be applied 
to cities and towns, without giving an un- 
fair advantage to corporations. He per- 
fectly coacurred in this view; and he must 
say, that when the principle of these mea- 
sures was, to confer an equality of civil 
rights, it did appear to him not a little in- 
consistent to propose, that the representa- 
tion should be placed exclusively in cor- 
porations. There was a very considerable 
difference between the franchise in towns 
and the franchise in counties. It was un- 
doubtedly true, that the freehold districts 
in towns were not confined to streets and 
houses; but surely the hon. member did 
not mean to contend, that there was, in 
and about the towns of Ireland, that very 
great, almost undefined, extent of ground, 
which would lead to such abuses as might 
be practised in counties. As to the power 
vested in corporations of creating an unli- 
mited number of freemen, he could only 
say, that if there was any one circumstance 
more likely than another to endanger the 
rights of great corporations, it was the ex- 
ercise of this power for the purpose of 
creating a predominant influence in elec- 
tions, instead of for the purposes for which 
they were invested with the power. If 
there was any case—and the hon. member 
for Dublin would know if there was—of 
a corporation admitting freemen, not by 
name, but as membzrs of certain political 
clubs, in order to control elections, he did 
think that the fact would weigh with the 
House against, and not for, a proposition, 
the avowed object of which was to diminish 
every other influence which could be op- 
posed to that of corporations. The hon. 
member had said, that it would be easy to 
add a clause to this bill which would carry 
his proposition into effect. Now, he should 
protest altogether against the measure 
being coupled with this bill, even if it were 
one in which he was inclined to acquiesce. 
He meant no disrespect when he said, that 
it was impossible for gentlemen to be 
wholly free from the influence of the inter- 
est by which they were returned to par- 
liament; and he must say, that if the pro- 
position of the hon. member for Dublin 
was to be agreed to, without raising the 
qualification, it ought to be the subject of 
a subsequent measure, and at another 
time, though, for his own part, there would 
be no time at which he would consent to 
increase the power of corporations to so 
great an extent. The hon. member for 
Dublin had said, that there were judicial 
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officers in towns and cities which corres 
sponded to the assistant barrister. Now, 
if there was any one thing which he liked 
more than another in the bill, after raising 
the qualification, which elevated the Irish 
voter, and gave to the Irish member a cha- 
racter which he had never yet possessed, it 
was the selection of the persons to whom 
the powers given by the bill were confided. 
No body of men had greater claims for 
their independence, for the excellence of 
their deportment, for their strict impartia- 
lity, and for the extent of their knowledge, 
than the gentlemen who presided at ses- 
sions in Ireland; and the Catholic gentle- 
men who had lately been raised to these 
stations were not inferior to the most emi- 
nent of the body. But, on the other hand, 
the recorder was an officer elected by the 
corporation. The hon. member had. him- 
self been a candidate for that office in 
Dublin; and the hon. member for Drog- 
heda (Mr. Van Homrigh), who was at that 
moment speaking to the hon. member for 
Dublin across the gangway, was himself 
the recorder of Drogheda. Speaking with 
all respect of the hon. member for Dublin, 
he must say, that such a recommendation 
as this, coming from the hon. member, 
was not very likely to be attended to. His 
objection, however, was to the principle 
of the instruction. Far from conferring 
an equality of civil rights, it was calculated 
to recreate the most odious ascendancy ; 
and he did, therefore, implore the hon. 
member not to press his motion. After 
the opinion which the House had expressed 
of these measures for tranquillizing Ireland, 
he could not understand on what principle 
any one could say, “I see you will accom- 
plish what you want, but I will throw that 
in the cauldron which shall make it abor- 
tive.” 

Mr. H. Grattan said, he had never 
heard a proposition so extraordinary, so 
injurious, or so well calculated to revive 
those occurrences which they all depre- 
cated, as the proposition which had been 
made by his~hon. colleague. It went 
much further than the right hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last, seemed to think. 
Its object was exclusion—the repeal of 
the act of 1793, which conferred the 
elective franchise on Roman Catholics, 
and at the same time the security of the 
rights of Protestant electors. The hon. 
member had certainly withdrawn the latter 
part of kis motion, but it stood as he. had 
stated it upon the notice; and this showed 
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the spirit by which the hon. member was 
actuated. It.was strange that his hon. 
colleague, in his zeal against the Catholic 
forty-shilling freeholders, had overlooked 
one very: important fact; namely, that 
there were but fifteen such in the city of 
Dublin; and another equally striking fact, 
that the corporation of that city had made 
not less than one thousand two hundred 
Protestant freemen ia one day, for no other 
reason than that those persons happened 
to have attended a Brunswick meeting. 
Was it fair to object to a franchise to 
which the Catholics were so frugally ad- 
mitted,-and of which the Protestants had 
incorporations almost a monopoly? In- 
deed, it-was a work of supererogation ; for 
it was a curious fact, that more Catholics 
had voted in corporate towns immediately 
after the act of 1793 than in 1806; years 
after they had been legally admitted to a 
privilege of which his hon. colleague’s 
proposition would deprive them. 

Mr. Van Homrigh hoped the hon. 
member for Dublin would see the inex- 
pediency of pressing his instruction to a 
division; the rather, as the bill of which 
it was intended to be an amendment, was 
one that many hon. members supported, 
not on its own merits, but from its being 
an appendage to a most beneficial mea- 
sure.. He thought the Catholics would 
gain by the one bill, more than they would 
lose by the other ; and therefore he would 
support them both in their combined form. 
By the Franchise act of 1793, the Ca- 
tholics were. eligible to be electors: by 
the bill of the right hon. Secretary, they 
would be eligible to be elected: so 
that, though the disfranchisement W/ll 
would curtail their present privileges, the 
other measure would confer more than 
counterbalancing advantages. 

Mr. Trant said, he was not one who had 
drank of the Lethean waters of oblivion, 
recommended by the noble duke at the head 
of the government, in a certain letter writ- 
ten shortly before the opening of parlia- 
ment, and therefore he could not forget the 
arguments which hon. members had ad- 
vanced against a similar measure to that 
before the House, brought forward in 1825 
by the hon. member for Staffordshire. 
Upon that occasion, the hon. member for 
Dorsetshire contended, that disfranchising 
the forty-shilling freeholders could be no 
satisfactory security for the Protestant 
establishments, and le appealed to the 
hon. member for Limerick, who maintained 
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that it would be an efficient security, and 
that it would benefit the Protestant in- 
terests, whether Mr. O’Connell -did not 
admit in his evidence, that the Catholics 
would be the persons benefitted by raising 
the rate of franchise? He agreed with 
Mr. O’Connell, and would therefore sup- 
port the hon. member for Dublin’s pro- 
position. 

Colonel Trench said :—I cannot agree 
in the opinions expressed by the hon. 
member who has just sat down, and by 
the hon. gentleman who has moved this 
instruction. On the contrary, I think the 
bill now before the House, will be a great 
national security to Protestant interests, 
and to the Protestant church; and if I 
had not felt the strongest conviction of 
the correctness of this opinion, I would 
never have given my consent to the intro- 
duction of the other measure, which I 
conceive to be inseparably connected with 
this ; and to which I have afforded a most 
reluctant support, from a conviction that 
it was a measure of a most overwhelming 
necessity. Doubts have arisen in the 
minds of some persons, in consequence of 
a suggestion thrown out by the noble lord 
who represents the University of Cam- 
bridge ; and who, founding his suggestion 
on something that had fallen from the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, suggested, that although eman- 
cipation was to be for ever—this raising 
of the qualification might be limited in its 
duration. Sir, the right hon. Secretary 
of State gave a most satisfactory reply to 
that suggestion, and I allude to it, only 
because I know it made a strong impres- 
sion upon the minds of others as well as 
upon my own; and if I could, for a mo- 
ment, entertain a doubt as to the two 
measures going hand in hand, I would in- 
stantly withdraw my support from the 
bill for concession. My noble friend, the 
member for the University of Cambridge, 
is as honest and straight-forward a man as 
any in this House: but if the suggestion 
had proceeded from some old and wily 
political tactician, I own I should have 
thought it was intended to shake the faith 
of those who support the bill for conces- 
sion, because it is accompanied by this 
bill for raising the elective qualification. 
But, Sir, independent of its being a secu- 
rity, this bill has peculiar intrinsic merits 
of its own—it is calculated to redeem ‘the 
gross legislative errors of 1793, which 
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rabble, and withheld it from persons of 
education and property; and it will go 
far towards curing the evils of that system, 
some of which are the subdivision of lands, 
and an increase of population, which pro- 
duces dependance, beggary, and perjury— 
while the advantages of the new system 
will be, that in endeavouring to acquire a 
franchise which will no longer be a de- 
gradation, men will labour and become 
industrious, and, in the course of their 
efforts, will acquire a taste for comforts 
which is so great a desideratum in Ireland. 
Hitherto the freehold system in Ireland 
has been a system of slavery, though 
Jatterly they have changed masters ;—-the 
priest has succeeded the landlord, and 
with this disadvantage to the poor man, 
that in his ecclesiastical helotism, he 
incurs the enmity and displeasure of the 
landlord, on whom depends his prosperity 
and comfort. I hope the consequence of 
this bill will be, the production of a 
‘respectable yeomanry in Ireland. Sir, 
there is one peculiar feature in all these 
transactions which challenges my approval 
and admiration—they have nothing to do 
with negotiation, with pope, or associa- 
tion; but they have been devised and 
prosecuted in the true spirit of legislation. 

Mr. Lloyd supported the bill, but ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of the instruc- 
tion moved by the hon. member for Dub- 
lin, which he thought would have the 
effect of rendeting the members of corpo- 
rations omnipotent in their respective 
boroughs. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Moore then moved, ‘ That it be 
an instruction to the committee, that they 
have the power of preserving the existing 
rights of Protestant freeholders.” The 
hon. member said, that the bill now before 
the House was intended to punish those 
Catholic freeholders who had, under the 
dictation of their priests, produced so 
much mischief in Ireland, and destroyed 
that connection which ought to subsist 
between: landlord and tenant. He con- 
tended, however, that the Protestant free- 
holders had never been guilty of such pro- 
ceedings, and that it was a gross injus- 
tice to subject them to the operation of 
the disfranchisement. The Protestants of 
the north of Ireland were some of the 
most intelligent and best educated of his 
majesty’s subjects, and he should be guilty 
of a dereliction of duty, if he failed to 
point out the difference between them and 
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the Catholics, and the necessity of draw- 
ing some line of distinction. The Catho- 
lies who obeyed their priests, were, in his 
eyes, objects of pity, rather than of pun- 
ishment. This, however, was a. great 
political measure, and being so, it was 
necessary to avoid placing the innocent in 
the same condition as the guilty. He 
would say, ‘“ Sic utere tuo, ut alienum non 
leedas,” and in the spirit of that maxim 
he proposed to refer the rights of the 
Protestant freeholders to the consideration 
of the committee. 

Mr. Secretary Peel thought his hon. 
friend had acted wisely in not pressing 
his former resolution to a division, He 
also thought that when his hon. friend 
considered that his present motion was 
founded on a religious distinction, and 
not on political grounds, he would see the 
expediency of withdrawing it also. His 
hon, friend must see that it would not be 
fair to grant the Protestant freeholder a 
privilege which they took from the 
Catholic, because, as his hon. friend 
stated, the Protestants in the north of 
Ireland were respectable and uncontrolled 
in the exercise of their franchise by 
spiritual influence; for his hon. friend 
must know, that very many respectable 
Catholic freeholders, who had voted in 
favour of Protestant candidates, undis- 
mayed by popular clamour, would be dis- 
franchised by the bill before the House, 
no less than the Protestant freeholders. 
There then existed no valid ground of dis- 
tinction, so far as respectability and free- 
dom from spiritual influence were con- 
cerned; and would his hon. friend rest 
his proposition on a religious distinction ? 
He was sure he would not, and that the 
force of the maxim quoted by his hon. 
friend, “Sic utere tuo, ut alienum non 
leedas,” would induce his hon, friend to 
withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Trant said, he could not but feel 
that there would be a great balance against 
the Protestant interests in Ireland; and 
therefore he would support the motion of 
his hon. friend. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald felt himself bound 
to state, that he had never suffered one 
expression of censure or dissatisfaction to 
escape him, in consequence of the opposi- 
tion given to him at a late election by the 
forty-shilling freeholders, and that he had 
never suffered himself to be at all in- 
fluenced in his support of the present dis- 
franchisement bill, nor to be at all influ- 
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enced in his private or public conduct, by 
that opposition. If he had any resentful 
feelings in consequence of that event, he 
had kept his word given at the time, that 
it should not at all influence the course of 
conduct which he had so long undeviatingly 
pursued towards his Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects. He had not deviated from that 
course; so that he might repeat the lan- 
guage of his right hon. friend and say “‘he 
had his revenge” [hear]. He supported 
this bill because he considered it a security 
which ought to satisfy the Protestants of 
the country. He supported itas affording 
the best reformation of the elective fran- 
chise in Ireland, and the most effectual 
means for the regeneration of that country. 
It was on these grounds, and on the 
grounds which had been detailed by his 
tight hon. friend in introducing the mea- 
sure, that he supported it; and no per- 
sonal feelings whatever mingled with his 
advocacy of the measure. 

The motion was negatived without a 
division. 

Lord Duncannon said, he was anxious 
to state, before the House went into a com- 
mittee on this bill, that though he had not 
altered his views with respect to it, for he 
still considered it a measure equally un- 
necessary and unjust, yet after the sense 
of the House had been so decidedly ex- 
pressed upon it, and after the right hon. 
gentleman had declared, that he and his 
colleagues viewed this bill in no other light 
but as a portion of the great measure of 
Catholic relief, he should not take up the 
time of the House by giving to the bill any 


further opposition [hear]. 


Sir H. Parnell entirely concurred in the 
sentiments expressed by his noble friend. 
He also should feel it his duty to give no 
further opposition to the bill, lest, by so 
doing, he might impede the success of 
the great measure of emancipation. 

Mr. Estcourt also conceived, that it 
would be only wasting the time of the 
house, to offer any further opposition to 
the bill, He wished it, however, to be 
understood, that in so doing he was not 
at all influenced by a desire to promote the 
success of the other measure of which this 
was an accompaniment, and to which 
measure he still entertained the most de- 
cided hostility. 

Mr. A. Dawson concurred as to the in- 
utility of offering any further opposition to 
the bill, but he trusted that when in the 
committee, a clause which he intended to 
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suggest in reference to those forty-shilling 
freeholders who held in perpetuity, would 
meet with the support of the right hon. 
gentleman. 

Mr. Hume said, he had been in many 
minorities, but he had never seen such a 
minority as that which voted against this 
bill. Never before had he seen extremes 
meet more completely than in the persons 
who composed that minority. He had op- 
posed this measure, because he considered 
it an infraction of popular rights. He 
entertained the same opinion of it still ; 
but he should do nothing further in the 
way of opposition, lest he might thwart 
the great measure of emancipation. He 
had voted against this bill as a reformer, 
a radical reformer; and on the principle, 
that the elective franchise should be 
given to every man who was of age, paid 
taxes, and discharged all the public duties 
required by the state. This bill would 
unjustly disfranchise many hundred thou- 
sands of freeholders in Ireland. Those 
freeholders had been guilty of no crime to 
justify such a punishment. In three or 
four contested elections which had oc- 
curred in Ireland, instead of displaying 
any disposition to riot, they had acted in a 
manner so peaceable that he would chal- 
lenge any member to produce an example 
of similar moderation at any election in 
England. By the way, he would direct 
the attention of the House tothe miserable 
state of the elective franchise in Scotland. 
An individual there, who possessed not an 
acre of land, but who held land asa tenant 
at a nominal rent, had a vote, while the 
substantial freeholders were excluded from 
the franchise. He trusted the right hon. 
Secretary would hereafter introduce a 
measure for remedying the defects in the 
state of the elective franchise in Scotland, 
with a view to introduce a substantial 
yeomanry in that country. 

The Earl of Uxbridge observed, that, 
in his opinion, this measure of disfran- 
chisement was altogether unnecessary. 
The abuse of the franchise was said to 
have taken place on account of the anx- 
iety of the people of Ireland to promote 
the measure of emancipation ; but as that 
object would be shortly attained, the in- 
ducement to the abuse of the franchise 
would no longer exist, and, therefore, he 
considered the bill quite unnecessary. 

Lord Sandon thought the measure of 
disfranchisement would be beneficial to 
Ireland, as it would tend to create a better 
3B2 
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and more substantial class of yeomanry in 
Ireland.. He did not think it advisable, 
that the great body of the freeholders of 
a country should be moved by some great 
absentee landlords residing at Bath or 
Cheltenham. It was also a perfectly con- 
stitutional measure; for that House had 
repeatedly made arrangements connected 
with the regulation and control of the 
elective franchise. He thought that the 
inestimable advantage of equality of civil 
rights would infinitely more than compen- 
sate for any partial dissatisfaction that 
might be attendant upon the passing of 
this measure. ; 

Mr. James Grattan said, he had op- 
posed a similar bill to the present in 
1825, and he would also oppose the mea- 
sure now before the House. But at the 
same time that he protested against it, he 
did not think his majesty’s ministers 
blameable for introducing it. The blame 
was due to those on whose representations 
and at whose suggestions they were obliged 
to introduce it. He was still of opinion, 
that the measure would give great dissa- 
tisfaction and be fatal in its effects. 

The House resolved itself into the com- 
mittee. On the clause, raising the quali- 
fication from forty-shillings to 10/. being 
read by the chairman, 

Mr. Moore rose, to propose, as an amend- 
ment, that the words “‘twenty pounds” 
be inserted instead of “‘ ten pounds.” All 
the communications which he had re- 
ceived from Ireland concurred, he said, in 
stating, that the bill would not accomplish 
the purposes for which it was intended, 
unless the qualification was raised to 201. 
As far as his own observation and expe- 
rience went, he concurred in that opinion, 
and he therefore begged leave to move an 
amendment to that effect. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he should give 
his most decided opposition to such an 
amendment. If his hon. friend would but 
look to the clauses which regulated and 
determined the 10J. franchise under this 
bill, he would see, that the present quali- 
fication afforded the most ample security, 
under such restrictions for its beneficial 
exercise, and a far better security than 
the raising of it to 20/., under the existing 
systenr, would supply. He- objected to 
this amendment also, because it would go | 
to take the elective franchise from the | 
counties, and to throw it into the great | 
towns—to deprive the landed proprietors | 
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throw it into the hands of the shopkeepers 
in the great towns. The machinery of 
the bill imposed a severer test of the 
qualification, than the mere oath of the 
party, which was now the only test re- 
quired. He certainly thought 10/. was a 
proper medium to preserve. It would not 
so much restrict the popular constituency 
as 20/.: it would, therefore, give more 
satisfaction, and, in his opinion, would be 
found quite sufficient for the protection of 
those interests which it was designed to 
guard. 

Mr. Moore said, it appeared from the 
evidence given by Mr. O’Connell in 1825, 
that the raising of the franchise to 10/. 
would increase the Catholic, and diminish 
the Protestant, influence in Ireland. 

Mr. Peel replied, that that evidence re- 
ferred to the raising of the qualification 
to 5]. as contemplated by the bill of 1825; 
from which bill the present differed, not 
only as to the amount of the qualification, 
but as to the regulations under which the 
franchise was to be registered, 

Colonel French conceived, that the rais- 
ing of the franchise to 201, would be more 
likely to establish a race of respectable 
and independent yeomanry and freehold- 
ers in Ireland, 

Admiral Evans maintained, that in his 
opening speech on this subject, the right 
hon. Secretary had laid great stress upon 
the evidence of Mr. Blake, who had given 
it as his opinion, that it would be better 
to raise the qualification to 20/7. The 
right hon. gentleman would of course rely 
more upon that authority than on the au- 
thority of Mr. O’Connell, as the respect- 
ability of the parties would bear no com- 
petition. Now, he would take a middle 
course, and would propose that the quali- 
fication should be raised to 15/. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald said, he had had as 
much experience and knowledge as the 
gallant admiral, of the elective franchise 
in Ireland, and he was convinced that a 
102. franchise, with the machinery accom- 
panying it, was sufficient and ample to 
secure the objects contemplated by the 
measure. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald said, he supported 
this measure on the principle that it was 
intended to remedy the evils of an unreal 
and imaginary franchise. He thought 


this object would* be amply attained by 
the qualification of 10/., and he could not 
consent that it should be raised to a higher 
He was at a loss to reconcile the 




















conduct of those who objected to alter the 
forty-shilling franchise, and were yet ready 
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hear!]. His hon. friend was one of the 
greatest plagiarists he had ever known; 


to jump at once at the high standard of he had always his book. ready to refer to 


201. The higher qualification would dis- 
franchise a large body of Protestants in 
the north of Ireland. 

The Earl of Bective thought, that if the 
qualification were raised, there would be 
more Protestant than Catholic freeholders, 
and that it would prove extremely injuri- 
ous to the Catholics. 

Mr. L. Foster, after mature considera- 
tion, thought that the 10/. qualification, 
coupled with the machinery of the bill, 
would produce the desired effects. 

Mr. Trant remarked, that the right 
hon. Secretary had said, that the evidence 
of Mr. O’Connell referred to the raising 
of the qualification to 51. Now he would 
refer the right hon. gentleman to that 
evidence to convince him of his mistake. 
He would read an extract from a speech 
made by the right hon. gentleman on this 
subject in.1825. The right hon. gentle- 
man at that period said—‘ He would now 
examine how far the measure would affect 
the Protestant interest in Ireland. Mr. 
O’Connell had stated in his evidence, that 
this bill would have the effect of lessening 
the power of the aristocracy, and of in- 
creasing the influence of the Roman Ca- 
tholics.” What were the effects which 
the right hon. gentleman then attributed 
to the bill, which was then before parlia- 
ment, and which he himself contended at 
the time went to raise the qualification to 
101.2 The right hon. gentleman then 
said—‘ He would now beg the House to 
consider what the effects of this measure 
would be. Was it desirable, he would 
ask, to hold out a bonus to the multiplica- 
tion of 10/. freeholds? Would it give 
Ireland such a yeomanry as its friends 
would wish to see established in it?” To 
be sure this was in 1825; and wonderful 
things had come to pass since. Mr. 
O’Connell stated in his evidence, that the 
raising of the qualification to 10/. would 
increase Catholic influence, and diminish 
that of the aristocracy. The right hon. 
gentleman fully agreed in that opinion in 
1825, but in 1829 he was himself the 
person. to introduce a bill raising the 
qualification to 107. That was rather ex- 
traordinary, even in these extraordinary 
times. 

' Mr. Secretary Peed said, it was true, as 
his hon, friend had stated, that wonderful 
things had happened since 1825 [hear, 





| 





[hear, and a laugh]. He would say to 
his hon. friend, ‘ Pereant, qui ante nos 
nostra dixerunt” [hear, hear!]. Though 
his hon. friend was now adverse to the 
measure proposed by his majesty’s minis- 
ters, yet, if a general election were to take 
place to-morrow, during the present state 
of the franchise, his hon. friend would be 
soon convinced of the necessity of adjust- 
ing this question in the way in which he 
hoped the House would now adjust it. 

The committee then divided: For the 
Amendment 16; Against it 112. | Major- 
ity 96. 


List of the Minority. 
Arbuthnot, colonel King, hon. H. 
‘Archdall, M. Moore, G. 
Corry, viscount Maxwell, H. 
Cole, hon. A. Pigot, Graham F, 


Downie, R. Rochfort, G. 
Dundas, R. Saunderson, A. 
Elphinstone, J. D. B. Trench, colonel 
Fyler, T. B. Wynne, Owen 


Handcock, R. 

The other clauses were then agreed to. 
The House resumed, and the report was 
ordered to be received to-morrow. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, March 27. 


Roman Catuotic Craims — Peri- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.] Lord Hol. 
land said, he rose in compliance with 
the regulation which their lordships had 
adopted of having peers present peti- 
tions in the order in which their names 
were entered for that purpose. Of the 
regulation itself he did not complain, 
though it was unusual; but he admitted 
that, at the present time, it was justified 
by the circumstances in which it had 
arisen. In offering to the attention of their 
lordships the numerous petitions which 
had been committed to his care, he felt it 
a duty to the petitioners to say, that the 
state of his health was the only cause 
why he had not presented those petitions 
at an earlier day. He would not on this 
occasion, make any profession of abstain- 
ing from discussing the subject to which 
the petitioners referred, because he gene- 
rally found, that .such professions were 
followed by discussions more or less long : 
without any profession, thén, he felt it his 
duty to state the allegations of the peti= 
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tioners and the nature of their. prayer; 
but as it would be more fatigue than he 
was then able to bear to go through all 
the petitions separately, he would content 
himself with stating, that all of them, with 
two exceptions, referred to the great mea- 
sure which was soon to come before their 
lordships—they all expressed the satisfac- 
tion of the petitioners at the introduction 
of that measure, and prayed that it might 
be passed into alaw. Nearly all the pe- 
titioners were Protestants, or Protestant 
Dissenters, and their prayer afforded a 
proof that they did not think the eman- 
cipation of the Catholics fraught with dan- 
ger to the constitution, or to the reformed 
religion of the country ; for it was.a fact 
well known, that the Protestant Dissen- 
ters were even more jealous of popery and 
of popish tyranny than the members of 
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of men of very considerable influence 
amongst the class to which they belonged. 
The noble lord then proceeded to present 
about forty similar petitions, The one 
from the town of Northampton had been 
instrusted to the care of a noble lord con- 
nected with that county, but who was 
prevented by ill-health from attending in 
his place. This petition was very respect- 
ably signed. The next was from the 





town of Nottingham and its vicinity. 
Those with whom it originated had not 
felt it necessary to ransack gaols or work- 
houses for signatures, and it was not 
signed by any children or lunatics. There 
had, he was aware, been,a petition of an 
opposite kind presented from the same 
place, much more numerously signed. It 
was taken into the gaol, and was there 





signed by every one of the prisoners, who 


the established church. The majority of | he should have thought would be the very 


the petitioners were from this part of the 
United Kingdom. The first petition was 
from members of an association of Pro- 
testant Dissenting ministers of the three 
denominations residing in and within 
twelve miles of London. This petition 
came from a body of men not recognized 
by law, or existing in any corporate capa- 
city. They belonged to an association 
which had existed for nearly a century, 
and was first formed for the purpose of 
endeavouring to procure the repeal of the 
Sacramental Test. These enlightened per- 
sons had assembled together forthe purpose 
of considering a petition to parliament for 
the removal of all civil disabilities affect- 
ing Roman Catholics, and after a discus- 
sion of some length and warmth, the peti- 
tion now before the House was agreed to 
by a majority of at least three to one of 
those present, and was afterwards signed 


by three-fourths of the members of the | 
side, as well to procure signatures to a 


association, thus affording a fair specimen 


of the feeling which pervaded tine Protest- | 
ant Dissenters on this great question. | 


The next petition was from the ministers 
of the southern Presbytery of Dublin; 


and respecting this petition he was in- | 
structed to state, that it was the practice | 


| last persons to petition against emancipa- 
| tion [a laugh]. 


He had now to present 
to their lordships a petition from the town 


| of Leicester, signed by five thousand, five 
| hundred and thirty four inhabitants. 
| was agreed to at a public meeting, where 
| the subject was openly discussed, and all 

who attended were quite convinced, that 


It 


the tendency of emancipation would not 
be to give them a popish king or a popish 
parliament, but that it would tend to 


| strengthen the constitution, by uniting all 
‘ parties in its support.—He had now to 
| call their lordships’ attention to a petition 
' from a large number of respectable inha- 


bitants of one of the largest and most 
populous cities of the kingdom—the city 


| of Glasgow. This petition, he was aware, 


did not speak. the sense of the majority 
of the population of that place; but this 


' would not surprise those who knew the 


means that were adopted on the other 


contrary petition, as to deter persons 
from signing that in favour of concession. 
The means adopted for that purpose 
were not in any way creditable to those 
who employed them. They were, in some 
instances, little short of open force; for 


of the petitioners to abstain from taking | persons were stationed at the doors of the 
part in political subjects; nor would they | House where this petition lay for signa- 


have deviated from that practice, -had not 
their silence heretofore been grossly mis- 
interpreted. It was this circumstance 
which induced them to sign the petition 
he now presented. This body like that 
from which the first petition came, had no 
eorporate capacity, but it was composed 








tures, openly denouncing those who had 
the audacity to sign. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing these efforts, and the delusion under 
which so many in that city laboured on 
this question, the petition would have 
been much more numerously signed if 
many who were favourable to the mea- 
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sure did not think it unnecessary to in- 
terfere, as it had been taken up by his 
majesty’s ministers, in whose hands they 
thought it would be best to leave it. 

The Earl of Haddington said, he rose 
with feelings of great satisfaction to pre- 
sent a petition from certain most respecta- 
ble inhabitants of the city of Edinburgh 
in favour of emancipation. He was sure 
that no petition which had been laid on 
their lordships’ table was deserving of more 
attention, whether with reference to the 
place from which it came, or the great 
learning, talent, and acquirements of those 
whose signatures were affixed to it. The 
place from which it came was, it would be 
admitted, the most Protestant of any of 
this Protestant empire,—the capital of the 
most Protestant of all the countries which 
had embraced the principles of the Re- 
formation,—which, next to the metropolis 
of England, had been most distinguished 
for its enlightened and liberal views. This 
petition had been agreed to at a meeting 
convened by public advertisement, and at 
which from one thousand eight hundred 
to two thousand persons were present. 
Many of their lordships had no doubt 
seen, in the public papers, an account of 
that meeting, and had read some of the 


admirable speeches which were there de- 


livered. If he mentioned the names of 
many who attended that meeting, it would 
show that it was not one which originated 
in party feeling; for it would appear that 
men of all denominations, and of different 
parties, joined on that occasion in praying 
the legislature to abolish the civil disabi- 
lities affecting their Roman Catholic fel- 
low subjects. The chair at the meeting 
was filled by a worthy baronet who had 
filled the civic chair as chief magistrate 
when his majesty honoured the northern 
metropolis with his presence; and he 
was sure that all who had the pleasure of 
knowing sir William Arbuthnot would 
admit, that a more amiable or respectable 
man, whether in public or private life, 
did not exist. The first resolution of the 
meeting was moved bya most distinguish- 
ed man, who had the honour of being at 
the head of the bar of Scotland. When 
he mentioned the name of sir James Mon- 
crieff, he named one who was distinguish- 
ed not only by his own great talents and 
acquirements, but by his inheritance, not 
merely of the name and rank of his 
father, but for that of his enlightened 


principles, and his devoted attachment to 
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that church of which he was one of the 
greatest ornaments. The name and prin- 
ciples of sir Henry Moncrieff, and of his 
worthy descendant the Dean of Faculty, 
should be in themselves a guarantee, that 
the measure which they supported was 
not one which would tend to subvert the 
Protestant religion. Those who saw the 
next names attached to the petition, 
would readily believe it possible that the 
great measure which they advocated 
might be carried through without any 
danger to the constitution or the Protest- 
ant establishments of the country. Those 
were the names of Jeffrey, Cockburn, 
Murray, and, he might add, those of his 
relation, solicitor-general Hope. The 
most distinguished speech made on that 
occasion was that of the venerable Dr. 
Chambers, which certainly was one of 
the most eloquent addresses he had ever 
read. That great divine saw well the 
props and defences which had been placed 
round the Protestant worship in the penal 
code; yet, for the sake of the advance 
ment of that religion, he implored their 
lordships to remove those props. He had 
contended, in a strain of unrivalled elo- 
quence, that the Protestant religion had 
made its way through all difficulties, by the 
force of naked unassisted truth; that at 
a time when real difficulties were opposed 
to its progress, it triumphed over them, 
and spread itself over the land by the 
force of truth alone; and he went on to 
prove, that the greatest obstacles which 
the principles of the Reformation had to 
encounter in the sister island were those 
props and fences which the law had placed 
about them in that code of exclusion. 
However strange it might sound in the 
ears of those who thought that the Pro- 
testant religion was best supported by 
such props, the reverend divine had proved 
unanswerably, that those props were its 
greatest obstacles, because they enlisted 
the best passions of men against it. The 
petition was also signed by another dis- 
tinguished man—one who had contributed 
more to the delight of his fellow-mortals, 
for his readers and admirers were not 
limited to his own country, or the empire 
to which he belonged, than any other 
writer of the present day. It was the 
opinion of this celebrated individual, sir 
Walter Scott, that in passing the measure 
now before Parliament, more would be 
done for the peace, tranquillity, and pros- 
perity of the country, than by any which 
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had been passed for more than a century. 
He must, also, notice the signature to 
this petition of a most excellent man, 
who, in the evening of an active life, when 
most men desired rest and retirement, was 
still energetically engaged in spreading the 
blessings of religious instruction in the 
most remote parts of Scotland. The indi- 
vidual io whom he alluded was the rev. 
Dr. Baird, the venerable principal of the 
University of Edinburgh. The very names 
of such men as Dr. Baird and Dr. Chal- 
mers ought to be a guarantee to all who 
feared any danger to the Protestant re- 
ligion from concession to the Roman 
Catholics. The petition was signed by one 
hundreu and fifty-five private gentlemen, 
by the principal and sixteen of the profes- 
sors of the university, by twenty-one 
bankers, by fifty clergymen, by a vast num- 
ber of the members of the learned profes- 
sion of the law, by writers to the signet, 
by solicitors, by between two hundred and 
three hundred merchants and traders; and 
the rest of the petitioners were made up of 
small proprietors, burgesses, and house- 
holders. He therefore said, that no petition 
had ever been presented to parliament of 
which the great bulk of the signers were 
more competent to form a correct opinion 
on the question, than the one which he 
now offered to their lordships’ notice. He 
had omitted to mention that the petition 
was also signed by one hundred and twenty- 
eight of the practising barristers, forming 
a large majority of the whole Scottish bar. 
Thus the bars of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, had petitioned their lordships to 
remove the disabilities which pressed upon 
their Roman Catholic countrymen, and he 
must confess it appeared to him very ex- 
traordinary, that if, as some persons chose 
to represent, the granting of the Catholic 
claims would endanger the constitution of 
1688, this view of the question had not 
suggested itself to the learned, studious, 
and sagacious, members of the bars of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, who had peti- 
tioned parliament. The bars of the three 
countries had concurred in petitioning the 
legislature to restore to their Catholic fel- 
low-subjects those rights which they enjoy- 
ed in the oldentime, which were suspended 
from necessity, but which should now be 
restored, because that necessity no longer 
existed. The result of his analysis of the 


petition was, that it was signed by upwards 
of seven thousand six hundred persons. He 
understood that a petition of an opposite 
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nature, signed by eighteen thousand per- 
sons, would shortly be presented to the 
House from Edinburgh.-~ Yesterday a 
petition had been presented to their lord- 
ships, signed by one hundred and thirteen 
thousand persons, and the Glasgow peti- 
tion was signed by thirty-six thousand. He 
did not consider, however, that this was 
a question to be decided by the number of 
signatures. He said this with the most 
perfect respect for the right of peti- 
tioning, and the most perfect good will 
towards those who differed from him 
in opinion. If the question were to be 
decided by counting the number of names 
attached to petitions, the cause of eman- 
cipation must be abandoned ; but he con- 
ceived that parliament ought to look to 
the intelligence of those who petitioned in 
favour of concession. It appeared to him 
that the great bulk of those who had signed 
petitions on the other side (though there 
were many men of great intelligence 
among them) had signed them without 
possessing an adequate knowledge of what 
they were signing. To the petitions of 
these persons parliament ought not to pay 
so much respect as to those which emanat- 
ed from the better-informed classes. How 
was it possible that a hard-working, in- 
dustrious labourer or artisan should be 
able to solve a difficult question of state 
policy ? It appeared to him, that he was 
casting no imputation on those classes in 
expressing this opinion. It was quite 
impossible that they should know any 
thing about the matter. They had less 
time for consideration than the richer 
classes, and consequently they were more 
easily deluded by the representations of 
interested men. In all parts of Great 
Britain, the clergy had treated the ques- 
tion only as a religious one. If it were a 
question, whether we should have a 
popish parliament, a popish constitution, 
and a popish church,—if it were a ques- 
tion, whether we should be all Catholics 
instead of being allexclusively Protestants, 
those who petitioned against emancipation 
would be perfectly competent to decide 
upon it; but it was because the question 
was not what the petitioners conceived it 
to be, that he did not regard their num- 
bers, and thought that the legislature 
should pay more respect to the. expressed 
wishes of those who were intelligent, who 
perfectly understood what were the advan- 
tages to be obtained by repealing the ex- 





clusive laws, and what were the dangers 
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which would result from maintaining them. 

The Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry 

resented several petitions from places in 
Staffordshire, praying, that no further 
concessions might be granted to the 
Catholics. The right rev. prelate observed, 
that he could not afford his full concur- 
rence ‘to the prayer of the petitions. 
He would decline expressing a decided 
opinion with respect to the measure pro- 
posed by government, until he saw the 
shape in which it would be introduced to 
that House. He trusted that when the 
measure should come before their lord- 
ships, it would be discussed without im- 
putation on the one hand, or menace on 
the other. -A very serious responsibility 
rested on those who had proposed a great 
alteration of what were conceived to be 
the bulwarks of the British constitution ; 
but an equal responsibility rested on those 
who rejected this opportunity of making a 
change, if it ought to be made, and there- 
by consigned seven millions of their fellow 
subjects to interminable feuds, and per- 
haps the horrors of civil war. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 27. 


Roman Catuoric Revizr Brtt.] 
Mr. Secretary Peel moved the order of the 
day, for taking into further consideration 
the report of the Committee on this bill, 

Sir G. H. Rose observed on the disad- 
vantage in which every one stands who 
has to advocate a cause of exclusion of 
large classes of citizens from political 
power, which is one which in itself is so 
uncongenial to every liberal mind, that it 
tames the temper and cripples the ima- 
gination of even the most experienced 
orator, who has, moreover, in opposing 
the present measures, that extreme dis- 
couragement which arises from the know- 
ledge that he his fighting against one of 
the strongest propensities of human nature 
—the preference of present ease and 
freedom from pain, to suffering and in- 
convenience for the sake of future security. 
He must strongly object to the assumption, 
that this isa political question, if it is meant 
to be urged that it is exclusively such; for 
were it such he never should have opposed 
the admission of his majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjécts to the full rights of 
citizens. Etymology and common sense 
tell us that the politics of a state are con- 
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stituted of whatever makes its weal or its 
woe. That religion is the source and root 
of all this matter, appears even from every 
provision of the present bill, which turns 
upon nothing else; and the whole question 
has no other source than the divisions in 
religion of large classes of the subjects of 
the state. In looking to what has passed, 
he admitted that it was but with too much 
truth that the right hon. Secretary had 
stated his surprise that, if the English 
Protestant church and state took so deep 
an interest in the support of the Pro- 
testant cause, they made no efforts to in- 
troduce the gospel into Ireland. He cer- 
tainly considered such a reproach was but 
too well founded. The Reformation found 
the English in Ireland and the Irish divid- 
ed in territory, language, feelings, and 
interests, having religion alone in common; 
but the Reformation, embraced by the 
English alone, raised a more insurmount- 
able wall of separation than had ever be- 
fore existed; and it was marvellous that 
the politic Elizabeth and her able minis- 
ters, if not for the sake of religion, at any 
rate in sound policy, had not made every 
possible effort to abate that evil-—a tenth 
part of the men and money employed by 
her to support the Protestant cause in 
Holland and in France would have secured 
the state of England far more usefully in 
conveying the reformation to the Irish, 
than any measures for the weal and safety 
ofthe state that could have been devised. 
Now, however, this cause of reproach was 
done away with, since of late years various 
societies, some under the sanction of the 
government, have been, in various shapes 
and systems, making great exertions for the 
promotion of scriptural knowledge in Ire- 
land. In speaking of the Roman Catholic 
subjects of the king it would cost him noth- 
ing to do it in perfect temper and good will, 
any more than to bring those feelings to 
bear on the whole of the question. They 
had sought eagerly, and at times it appeared 
illegally, their objects ; but were encouraged 
so to do when not repressed, and the 
greatness of the object before them ac- 
counted for the vehemence of the pur- 
suit. In speaking of their church he 
wished to omit all avoidable harshness of 
expression—he had the consolation to 
know he could not speak as ill of it as it 
did of that to which he belonged; but 
there was a great peculiarity in its doc- 
trines which it was important to remark, 
You cannot treat them as other dissenters 
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from our church, since the far greater part 
of the Dissenters are separated from us far 
more by church discipline than doctrine, 
in which the difference from those of our 
church in regard to the largest sects can- 
uot be practically asserted to exist; but 
with regard to the Roman Catholics the 
case is one of extreme heresy, which, how- 
ever, has very remarkable features. In 
other heresies the origin is purely theolo- 
gical, and nowise affects the relation of the 
priesthood to the state. It exists in 
erroneous Opinions in theology, but which 
nowise influence the relation of the priest- 
hood entertaining them to the -public ; 
whereas in the church of Rome there is no 
one tenet which has not its origin in its 
views of forming a priesthood separated as 
much as possible from the mass of the 
people, and vested in the overpowering 
authority. It is clear that in the early ages 
of christianity the priesthood, constituting 
a numerous and powerful body, possessing 
all the learning of the state, and in posses- 
sion of the spiritual interests of the people, 
succumbed under the temptation to em- 
body a series of doctrines, which it aug- 
mented successively, such as- the Pope’s 
infallibility, the worship of saints, the 
celibacy of the priesthood, absolution, 
auricular confession, &c., all tending to 
create a priesthood apart with unrivalled 
authority; and this being so, every in- 
terest, both personal and professional, is 
wrapt up in the maintenance of the system, 
which must be either maintained entire, or 
perish. There can be no measure for the 
systematic and energetic support which the 
whole body of the Roman Catholic clergy 
must give to the maintenance and extension 
of their church, and thus, in Ireland, the 
people being detached from their sovereign 
and their nobles bya dissimilarity of faith of 
an extreme nature, the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic people are thrown wholly into the 
arms of their priests for counsel, guidance, 
and protection ; and hence arises their ex- 
orbitant power, the action of which, in the 
state of the Irish Protestant church, is 
obvious. They have not a juster, but a 
stronger, claim to its temporalities than 
the gratuitous concessions now made. 
Those temporalities were theirs; they 
were, in their view, unjustly dispos- 
sessed of them by heretics for heretical 
purposes, and to maintain a few pastors 
of slender flocks; whilst their own had to 
contribute to that heretical church, as well 
as to support them. But we are told, if 
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the Roman Catholics, in bad faith, shall 
rush down on the church of Ireland, the 
government, strong in a good cause, will 
have no difficulty in repelling the invasion. 
But let us consider that its power must 
come from the parliament and the people ; 
and how will the case stand with both? It 
has been shown by others, that a body 
such as the Irish Roman Catholics, will be 
in parliament, will act by uniformly holding 
together in a common view. Such a 
squadron, keeping apart from the battle 
till the ranks of the combatants are ragged 
and thin, will inspire awe and mistrust 
and fear on all sides, and give the victory 
where they please. As to the church of 
Rome, he considered it as a far more 
dangerous church than it was before the 
French Revolution, when the leading 
governments of Europe entertained feelings 
more or less of aversion to it. It-has less 
atheism and infidelity in its members than 
ithad. Reduced in temporalities, it has 
less temptations to vice and splendour; it 
is hardened by adversity, and excited by 
what it has undergone to increased exer- 
tion. Witness its but too successful 
labours in the Turkish dominions to obtain 
the aid of the Mahometan against the 
missionaries of other churches. It has the 
full support of the Roman Catholic powers. 
He had recent information, of indisputable 
authority, that when the news of the king’s 
Speech reached Rome an ecclesiastic of 
high authority and consideration there ex- 
claimed ‘‘ Ours was always the universal 
church;” it will now be seen to be 
the universally triumphant church and 
his correspondent believed, in opposi- 
tion to an opinion entertained by many, 
that the art, vigour, and consistency 
displayed by the leading men of that 
church, in furtherance of their object in 
enslaving the other churches, must ulti- 
mately be victorious. Then take a lesson 
from the recent history of the Jesuits. 
The court of Rome, in or about 1759, was 
compelled by the Catholic powers to an- 
nihilate the Jesuits by a bull. They took 
refuge in Russia, and, in sixty years, were 
supported in men and money by Roman 
Catholic Europe, which could not possibly 
have happened, had it not been with the 
privity of that court of Rome, which, how- 
ever, in the exercise of its infallibility, had 
ostensibly destroyed them. In 1819, they 
were driven from Russia, in consequence 
of their proselytizing their pupils to the 
church of Rome, and seared: into Roman 
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Catholic Europe; in truth rebels to the 
whole power of the Papacy, had not the 
church of Rome acted with the deepest 
duplicity, and were instantly re-established. 
He had heard in 1814, a distinguished 
Roman Catholic statesman, the minister 
of a Roman Catholic state, express great 
anxiety as to what the congress of Vienna 
would do respecting the Jesuits, and he 
predicted, that if it did nothing, in a few 
years they would convulse Europe. The 
congress left the matter untouched, and 
this prediction was nearly verified in them 
this last year, in the crisis of the French 
government, brought on entirely by that 
order. As tothe securities, it was idle 
to consider them as such. When you 
gave to men concessions beyond their ut- 
most hopes, the retention of a couple of 


offices which are under the entire influ- |’ 


ence of one who may be a Roman Catholic, 
end the re-enactment of laws, existing long 
since in substance, against Roman Catho- 
lic religious orders. In the absence of all 
other securities, some limiting of the spiri- 
tual influence of the court of Rome on his 
majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects might 
at least have been looked for. It may be 
said that, during a hundred and fifty years, 
we did well enough without any check on 
it; but, in reply, it is to be observed, that 
we knew not, during that time, that the 
court of Rome had given the nomination 
to every Roman Catholic dignity in the 
church to the Pretender’s family; and 
precautions formerly less necessary became 
imperatively such, when the Roman Ca- 
tholics are admitted into parliament, and 
to nearly all the highest offices in the 
state. If any onerecurred to the example 
of the most eminent men of modern times 
—the great king of Prussia, and Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the one a Protestant, the other 
a Roman Catholic—we find the former 
uniformly naming the successor to every 
Popish bishopric in his dominions; and 
Bonaparte declaring, in 1809, that the 
spiritual influence of a foreign potentate 
was inconsistent with the independence 
of France, and the dignity and safety of 
his throne, and yet that influence we left 
uncontrolled. The hon. gentleman said, 
that a few weeks back he had stated, that 
on the entrance of Roman Catholic mem- 
bers into the legislature it would lose its 
Protestant character, since, where the 
religious differences are so extreme, no 
religious question could possibly be agi- 
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‘instead of Protestant, he ought to have said 
its christian character, since even the 
mention of religion must be banished from 
its deliberations; and this would be felt 
most in the upper House, where the bishops 
sit on the part of our church, and who 
may be encountered there by dignitaries of 
the church of Rome, bishops and cardinals, 
members of noble Roman Catholic families, 
who may succeed to peerages by the de- 
mise of their relations, and whose right to 
sit in the House of Lords would be unim- 
peachable. Upon the whole, the bill in 
progress lefthim nothing but the gloomiest 
forebodings of the future fortunes of the 
church and of the state; but no prophet 
ever so ardently desired the accomplish- 
ment of his predictions, as he did the 
frustration of these forebodings. 

Colonel Trench said :—I am anxious to 
say a few words upon this important sub- 
ject, because 1 am prepared to avow senti- 
ments different from those which I have 
hitherto entertained ; and I am the more 
anxious, because the opinions which I find 
myself now obliged, by an overwhelming 
necessity to adopt, differ from those of a 
considerable portion of persons with whom 
it has been my good fortune and my pride 
(hitherto) to agree in every point of public 
policy, and to whom I am bound by the 
indissoluble ties of esteem and gratitude. 
I feel deeply the duty I owe to these highly- 
respected individuals: but I feel still more 
deeply the paramount duty I owe to my 
country, and to myconscience. There are 
times when it may become the bounden 
duty of public men to abandon determina- 
tions once made, and which, if persevered 

in, may prove highly injurious to the inter- 
ests of the country at large.—Sir, ever 
since I first became acquainted with the 
real state of Ireland, I have been a constant 
and conscientious opponent to Catholic 

concession, and why? Because I saw an 

uneducated, enthusiastic, superstitious 

people, blindly subjugated to the dominion 

of their priests; and because I dreaded 

that this priesthood might one day become 

a powerful political engine. The lapse of 
years has made very little alteration in the 

situation of the people, and my anticipa- 

tions are more than realized as to the 

priests becoming political agents and poli- 

tical agitators. Education has been stifled 

by causes not altogether Catholic; every 

social tie has been dissolved, and the dear- 

est domestic connexions snapped asunder 





tated without consulting the House; but, 





in the furious animosity of party violence, 
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In the midst of this anarchy, the Catholic 
Association gradually assumed a despotic 
power, not only oyer Catholics, but, through 
the influence of fear, over many Protest- 
ants also, while the government stood by, 
and permitted this new tyranny to establish 
itself. The natural consequence was, that 
Protestants formed Brunswick clubs in 
self-defence, and the opposite parties 
ranged themselves in hostile array, waiting 
but a signal or an accident to begin the 
conflict.—Such, Sir, was the state of Ire- 
land when his majesty’s gracious message 
proposed concession, and this proposal was 
supported by the duke of Wellington and 
by the right hon. the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. Sir, I will 
never yield up my honest conviction to 
either the monarch or his ministers; but 
when I see his majesty’s recommendation’ 
brought forward by two such men,—men 
who have always been the most firm sup- 
porters, and most zealous advocates of the 
Protestant constitution,—I feel bound to 
renounce my own strong and deeply-rooted 
prejudices !—for I believe the right hon. 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment to be a truly honest statesman ; and 
I am confident that the noble duke at the 


head of his majesty’s council, is as disin- 
terested, as able, and as intrepid, a minister 
as ever wielded the energies of this great 


empire. I have given the subject the best 
consideration in my power, and the result 
is, that I feel myself compelled to support 
the measure proposed.—The right hon. 
member for Louth has stated, that only 
three courses presented themselves :—to 
let the parties fight it out, to settle the 
question under Protestant auspices, or to 
settle it under Catholic auspices. I think 
another course might have been pursued 
in 1823, 1824, 1825, and even later. I 
would have drawn a circle round the 
throne, the cabinet, and the Houses of 
- parliament, and have conceded everything 
else; and by this means, | think, the 
necessity of the present measures would 
have been prevented ; but, as matters stand 
now, we have only a choice of difficulties 
—a partial, or a total revolution. Some 
gentlemen talk lightly of civil war, and 
maintain, that the Protestant power was 
quite sufficient to put down the Catholics 
in Ireland. Sir, I, who have witnessed the 
horror of civil war, would make great sacri- 
fices rather than expose the country to so 
dreadful an evil ;—but what would be the 
vesult? Why, after wading through seas 
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of blood, and after a war of burnings and 
of massacre, we should find this question 
in precisely the same situation; and we 
should stand with our arms crimsoned in 
blood, and our country one scene of deso- 
lation. You cannot sink Ireland in the 
ocean ; and there is no third course—you 
must coerce, or conciliate——Under this 
impression, I give a reluctant consent to 
the measure now proposed. I think I 
could point out how we have been betrayed 
into our present tearful situation. . But the 
temple of the constitution is on fire; and, 
instead of pausing to inquire for the.incen- 
diary, I will endeavour to stop the confia- 
gration, and save as much as I can from 
the flames. 

Mr. Bradshaw said, he was happy to 
perceive that his majesty’s government had, 
by the simplicity of the measures. intro- 
duced, avoided implicating itself in the 
maintenance of the errors of the Romish 
church. He felt this to be a subject of 
congratulation, and trusted the House 
would join him in support of the govern- 
ment, and thus confer an important benefit 
on a country which so eminently needed 
the care and attention of the legislature, 
for its pacification and improvement. 

Mr. O'Neil said: —I beg leave to direct 
the attention of the House to the observa- 
tions of the hon. and gallant member who 
has just addressed it. The hon. and 
gallant member says, that we should not 
now inquire how the evil was created, but 
how we can best escape it. I submit to 
the House, that this, though a convenient 
doctrine, is a most dangerous one, when 
applied to public men. By such means, 
any great public delinquent may escape 
exposure amidst the ruin which has origi- 
nated solely from his own mal-administra- 
tion. I think we have a right to take a 
retrospective view of the causes that have 
led to the predicament in which we are 
placed, whilst we are endeavouring to ex- 
tricate ourselves from it. Being determined 
to pay the most respectful attention to the 
desire intimated in the Speech from the 
throne, I abstained from offering any ob- 
servations on the Catholic question, until 
the measure was fully before. the House ; 
and up to the hour when the right hon. 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment entered into his explanation, I 
entertained a sanguine hope that the mea- 
sure would be one to which I could con- 
scientiously give my support, The first 
few sentences of the right hon, gentleman 
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were not at all calculated to dispel this 
illusion. He stated, that he rose in his 
place, ‘as a minister of the Crown, and 
armed with the just authority which be- 
longed to that situation.” What, then, 
was my astonishment to find, that though 
thus armed, the right hon. gentleman 
stated, that he could not put down an 
association which he declared to be 
dangerous and illegal, without yielding in 
the most unqualified manner to all its de- 
mands. What, said the right hon. gentle- 
man, can we do? I reply to that question 
by another—What have you done ? What 
have you tried to do? Is it not in the 
recollection of many, that in this House 
last year several hon. members repeatedly 
directed the attention of government to 
the state of Ireland, but without effect ? 
Government asks, what can they now do? 
I reply, that they have long had a medium 
between utter exclusion and unlimited 
concession, but they would not avail them- 
selves of it. They still have it, but they 
are as rash now as they were unbending 
before. 
land-was divided. Why was it so? 
whom were the appointments vested ? 


their own errors. The case presents no 
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opinion, that concessions ought to be made 
to Roman Catholics, and before the pre- 
sent measures were known; that opinion 
was through the medium of the press sub- 
mitted to my constituents, and though 
they are as decidedly hostile to the present 
measure as any constitutional body of intel- 
ligent Englishmen can be, they did not 
object to my ideas on the subject of quali- 
fied and limited concession. Many mem- 
bers on both sides of the House have shown 
us the danger of admitting Roman Catho- 
lics to the ministry—none more ably or 
more frequently than the members of the 
present government; but I have not yet 
heard any one state that there would be 
danger in excluding them from becoming 
privy councillors. If we hold Ireland by 
so slight a tie, that her population would 
join America, France, or any power which 
might be hostile to England, unless Roman 
Catholics were rendered eligible to direct 
the councils of the king of England, her 
adherence cannot long be depended on. 
Perhaps [ shall be told, that a Catholic 
question will still remain behind. Let his 
majesty’s government grant what they may, 
and a Catholic question will still remain 
behind, one far more important than any— 
the existence of a Protestant church in 


new features, but the Clare election and | Ireland, and the admission of Roman Ca- 


the Brunswick clubs; and I did expect 
that an unprejudiced observation of the 
events of the Clare election and the power 
of the Catholic clergy would rather lead to 


tholics to high offices here will ensure the 


| ultimate success of any design against 
' such an establishment. 
| est objections to the present bill is, that it 


One of my great- 


a proposition that a law should be supplied | affords to the Catholics the power of legis- 
(were such a law wanting) which would | lating on all matters connected with our 
exclude from the administration, or what | church, whilst we are not permitted to in- 
is called the cabinet, all men who acknow- | terfere in the most trifling degree with 


ledged themselves under the control of 
such influence as the Catholic clergy exer- 
cise, 


| theirs; besides, I have not considered 
| England merely in reference ta Ireland— 
I refer the House to the last year’s | I have considered her as the prop of Pro- 


speech of the hon. and learned Solicitor- | testantism in Europe, as the sole check to 


general for Ireland, in which he puts forth 
the very arguments used by the right hon. 
Secretary in the present year, particularly 
as to the state of society in’ Ireland ; yet 
that speech then produced no effect what- 
ever on the mind of the right hon. gentle- 
man who now brings forward a measure 
for unconditional emancipation ; I call it 
unconditional, being one of those who con- 
sider the poor forty-shilling freeholders sa- 
crificed to ambition, and uselessly so; as 
nothing short of a 20/. qualification would 
ensure what government state to be their 
sole object. I beg leave here to state, that 
I never was opposed to qualified emancipa- 
tion. In October last-I published my 








the encroachments of papal power, the sole 
protectress of those Protestants who are 
now tolerated in the Roman Catholic 
countries; but alter the constitution of 
England, place the government in the 
hands of Roman Catholics, and can we 
expect that the shield of her protection 
will be interposed for the benefit of foreign 
Protestants In the hour of oppression? We 
are told by the Roman Catholic leaders— 
honestly and openly told—that they will 
curtail the Protestant church establish- 
ments; and in whose hands have you 
placed, not the knife to prune, but the axe 
to cut?—in the hands of the very men 
who have made this declaration. Connected 
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as Tam, by early intimacy as well as by 
blood, to many highly estimable Roman 
Catholics, and never having entertained a 
feeling of disrespect or hostility towards 
ener of that persuasion, | trust | may 
ay claim to a disinterested and conscien- 
tious opposition of this measure ; the very 
circumstance of being in a minority voting 
against government clearly proves it ; had 
I suddenly changed when men in place and 
wer altered their opinions, I might, per- 
aps, be looked on with suspicion by my 
Irish friends, but they cannot mistake the 
motives of a conscientious opponent, who 
votes against ministers as well as against 
Roman Catholics, and whose opposition 


has been uninfluenced by the movements | 


of either minister or government. Much 
has now been done for Ireland, and much 
remains yet to do for England. The 
rumours of a coalition of parties hitherto 
opposed, are daily growing louder. I 
anticipate good from some alterations— 
reform is necessary in many departments 
—perhaps in this House: wherever it 
begins, unpledged, as I now am, to any 
government, I shall ever be found ready 
to support any measures which I consider 
advantageous to the country, from which- 
ever side of the House they may emanate. 

Mr. Greene expressed his conviction that 
the measure of emancipation, if granted, 
would cause the immediate destruction of 
the Protestant church of Ireland ; and that 
the destruction of that church would inevi- 
tably lead to the destruction of the esta- 
blished church of England. Under this 
conviction he had determined to give his 
decided opposition to the measure now in 
progress through the House. He apolo- 
gized to the House for having detained 
them upon this subject; but, standing 
before them as he did, as the representa- 
tive of a very large body of people, he felt 
that it would be the most straight-forward 
and manly course to come forward to the 
House, and state what his opinion really 
was. Having done so, he had only to 
thank the House for the attention which 
had been afforded him [hear, hear]. 

Mr. Ewart said :—The hon. member 
for Hull seems to have founded his argu- 
ments on the supposed unchangeableness 
of our Protestant constitution. Is it, or 
ought it to be, unchangeable? The con- 
stitution of this country, while, with a 
wise regard to the inviolable rights of pro- 
perty, it excludes anarchy and disorder, 
admits the slow and silent tide of opinion 
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to flow in upon ancient institutions—to 
subside—to retire, and to leave its -fertiliz- 
ing influence to future generations.. The 
hon. member has stated, that he has heard 
no new arguments upon this subject now 
before the House. Are any new argu- 
ments necessary? Has not. our course 
been one of uniform evil in Ireland? Our 
policy has run parallel with the misfortunes 
of that country. Is it not time to diverge 
from such acourse? But, are there no new 
reasons for concession? Will the hon. 
gentleman deny that there is in Ireland, 
on the. Catholic side, a majority—a ma- 
jority increasing in wealth and intelli- 
gence; on the side of the Protestants, 
a minority now divided in opinion. What 
have we then? On oneside, an increasing 
majority—on the other, not a minority 
only, but a disunited minority. So much 
for the arguments against the measure. 
What remedies have been proposed on 
the other side? The hon. member for 
Newark recommends education and the 
introduction of capital into Ireland. Can 
he constrain and control the flew of capi- 
tal? Is not the present century too late 
for such a measure ? It would have been 
well in more ancient times—in the days of 
Psammis, or Chosroes, or Cheops, or 
some other of the Tory kings of primeval 
Egypt. But the nineteenth century, the 
reign of George the 4th, with England for 
the scene, is somewhat too late for these 
arbitrary acts of despotic benevolence. 
The only otherremedy suggested is the fatal 
one of coercion. Coercion may be tried. It 
may even be tried with success. But let 
the advocates of so fatal an expedient re- 
member, that in such a case, victory is not 
always triumph: to be defeated is not to 
be subdued. There isa jong and dreary 
interval between conquest and subjection— 
——— “For tho’ the fight be won 

All is not won ; the unconquerable will 

And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

With purpose never to submit or yield, 

And what else is not to be overcome.” 

Itis impossible to contemplate this great 
measure Otherwise than in two aspects: 
one with reference to the past—the other 
prospectively to the future. It is impossi- 
ble to separate from our consideration the 
remembrance of those great men, whom 
we almost envy for having stood alone in 
this cause, and who vindicated what we 
now assert with a majority in a glorious 
minority of the legislature. To none is 
the tribute of praise more justly due.than 
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to that great statesman, the echoes of 
whose eloquence still lingers on these walls. 
Time and truth now justify, as they ever 
will, the efforts of departed genius, and 
history stands ready to consecrate his 
name. With regard to the future, this 
great act will promote what Mr. Pitt de- 
clared to be the object of the Irish Union, 
‘‘tranquillizing Ireland, and attaching it 
to this country.” By iranquillizing Ire- 
land we shall introduce capital into Ireland 
by promoting the security of property. 
It is vain to expect capital to flow where 
that security does not exist. The right 
hon. member for Inverness had stated in a 
speech which it would be presumption to 

raise, that the argument from expediency 

adbeentoo much relied on. We had not 
sufficiently considered the argument from 
justice. In my humble opinion, it is ex- 
pedientto be just. This is the rule—a con- 
trary course is the exception. He hailed this 
great measure on the general principles of 
universal toleration. He hailed it to the 
emancipated Catholic, as a brother in the 
constitution, adding to the councils of the 
empire the bond of united interests, and 
now undivided power. In advancing with 
this bill, we are proceeding, as it were, in 
solemn pomp, to lay the deep foundations 
of a nation’s happiness. God speed the 
accomplishment of a work so auspiciously 
begun. 

Admiral Evans, as a conscientious man, 
said, he was bound to oppose a bill, which, 
if passed into a law, would drive the vessel 
of the constitution out to sea, without 
rudder or compass. The Protestant as- 
cendancy had been thrown overboard, 
the forty-shilling freeholders had been 
thrown overboard, and the only hope 
seemed to be, that a sail might heave 
in sight, as they had puta broom at the 
mast-head [a laugh]. For his own part, 
he did not see what was to save them 
all from drowning. 

Mr. Cripps said, he considered the 
measure to be in opposition to the Bill of 
Rights, and to all the principles of Pro- 
testant ascendancy, established at the 
Revolution. 

The Marquis of Blandford said, he 
would take that opportunity of reiterating 
hisobjections to a measure that swept away 
all the existing Protestant securities of the 
constitution, without substituting any 
others in their room—a measure that was 
brought forward against the feeling of the 
people by a set of men who had usurped 
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the sovereign power of the state and the 
authority of the monarch. He repeated 
that it was a measure that would sweep 
away all the securities that our ancestors 
had provided for the stability of the Pro- 
testant interest. For where was there to 
be found in the bill, a full security for 
those establishments which his majesty had 
said it was their duty to preserve inviolate? 
How, if this bill passed into a law, were 
they to control the increasing strength of 
the Catholic church? It was in vain to 
hope that this measure would not lead to 
much worse effects than had been antici- 
pated. He would take upon himself to 
say, that his majesty, in consenting to 
such a measure, had been misled by evil 
councillors—by men who had ventured to 
array themselves with an authority to 
which they had no title. He would main- 
tain, that the opinions of the people of 
England were decidedly hostile to this 
measure, and he would only ask for the 
opportunity to establish the correctness of 
his assertion. Let the question be sent 
to the hustings in every county in Eng- 
land—let the genuine opinions of. the 
people be had on this question—let their 
representatives be sent back to them, and 
the House would soon see that this mea- 
sure was odious to the nation, The rest- 
less spirit of the age—that spirit which 
overturned thrones, and set up fantastic 
constitutions—had achieved this victory 
over the genuine principles of the British 
constitution. It was a base compromise 
of principle—a shameful surrender of the 
great bulwarks of the constitution, The 
faithful page of history would record the 
damning fact that the minister of the day 
had yielded to the clamour of popish 
agitators and popish priests. He must 
declare that the time had arrived when 
every man who valued the Protestant con- 
stitution should openly express his senti- 
ments; and that the period had come, 
when it was expedient, and highly neces- 
sary, that they should, without delay, 
honestly, efficiently, and sincerely, enter 
upon the question of parliamentary reform 
[Cries of “hear,” and a laugh]. He 
said this not more with reference to the 
past, than with a view to the future, It 
arose from opinions he had long entertain- 
ed, but which were now matured ; and he 
now tendered in all sincerity his support 
to those gentlemen who had hitherto ad- 
vocated a reform of parliament, from a 
thorough conyiction of its necessity, and 
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as a peace offering to the insulted and 
outraged feelings of the people of Eng- 
land. 

The House then proceeded to the further 
consideration of the report on the bill. 
The amendments were read by the clerk, 
and on the question “that these amend- 
ments be agreed to” being put, 

Sir R. Vyvyan rose to propose two 
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amendments in the clause containing the 
oath to be taken by Catholics. He was | 
astonished to find that the bill proposed by | 
ministers had omitted two most material | 
portions of the oath of 1791. The follow- ! 
ing words occurred in that oath, after the | 
words “to the crown of these realms”— | 
‘and I do swear that I do reject and de- | 
test, as an unchristian and impious position | 
that it is lawful to murder or destroy any: 

person or persons whatsoever for or under. 
pretence of their being heretics ; and also, 

that unchristian and impious principle, | 
that faith is not to be kept with heretics | 
or infidels:” and at the end of that oath 
were annexed the following words, which 
were omitted in the oath proposed by this 
bill ;—** And without any dispensation 
already granted by the pope, or any 
authority of the See of Rome, or any per- 
son whatever; and without thinking that 
I am, or can be acquitted before God or 
man, or absolved of this declaration, or 
any part thereof, although the pope, or any 

person or persons, or authority whatsoever 

shall dispense with, or annul the same, 

or declare that it was null or void.” Now 

he would propose, as an amendment, 

that the first portion of the oath of 1791, 

which he had read, be inserted in the oath 

contained in the present bill, after the 

word “ realms,” and before the words “ and | 
I do further declare.” It was well known, 
that the principles of the Roman Catholic 
religion remained unchanged; and that 
the principle against which the oath of, 
1791 was intended to guard, still actuated 

professors of that creed, might be gathered 
from the events of modern times. He | 
would only refer the House to the year | 
1816, when this principle of persecution | 
against heretics was carried to its full | 
extent of blood and murder in the south of 
France. He would wish to know from the 
right hon. Secretary, the reasons which had 
induced him to omit this portion of the 
oath, containing so essential a security, 
and which was so considered by the fra- 
mers of the bill of 1791. As to the dis- 











pensing power of the pope, to which. the 
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other portion of. the oath which he would 
propose to insert had reference, he would 
only observe, that it existed still, and was 
recognised in some of the European Ca- 
tholic courtries.. Revolutions had oc- 
curred within the last few years in Naples 
and in Spain, and hon. members must 
know, that the conduct of the sovereigns, 
in both instances, afforded evidence of the 
existence of this power on the part of the 
pope. The king of Naples was a con- 
scientious man, and of all men the least 
likely to break an oath, unless he. could 
satisfy those. scruples which a religious 
man must entertain in doing such a thing. 
It was, he believed, a fact, that at Laybach, 
the king of Naples exhibited strong 
scruples on the subject. All these points 
would be cleared up in the pages of history, 
and it would then, no doubt, appear, that 
the pope had exercised his dispensing 
power in relieving those sovereigns from 
the obligation of their oaths. At the 
present moment, the pope exercised a 


| dispensing power, as to the degrees of 


kindred within which marriage was not 
allowed, and he believed that that power, 
was intended to be exercised in reference 
to the royal family of Portugal. It was, 
therefore, a just and legitimate feeling, 
and not a prejudice, on the part of Pro- 
testants which induced them to call upon 
Catholics to disavow such doctrines. The 
hon. member concluded by moving the 
first amendment. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that if the hon. 
baronet conceived that the amendment 
which he proposed would offer any addi- 
tional security, he was greatly mistaken ; 
for it would be no security at all. He 
had no hesitation in saying, that he had 


' omitted the words from the oath, which the 


hon. baronet now proposed to insert in it, 
because he conceived it would be per- 
fectly unnecessary to call upon the par- 
ties whom they were about to admit to all 
the rights and privileges of the constitu- 
tion, to declare, that they did not believe, 
as an article of their faith, that it was law- 
ful to murder heretics. It appeared to 
him, that it would only be encumbering 
the oath with an unnecessary declaration, 
which would merely serve to weaken the 
force of the oath, and to divert the atten- 
tion of the party who took it from those 
parts of the oath which were required to 
be taken by him as a test of his, civil 
allegiance. When they were about to 
admit the Catholics to an equality of. 
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civil and political privileges, it did ap- 
pear to him, that it would be an odious as 
well as unnecessary thing, to call upon any 
man, on whom they were going to confer 
such privileges, to declare that, under any 
circumstances, it would be lawful to com- 
mit murder. The hon. baronet had fur- 
ther objected to the present oath, because 
it omitted the clause which obliged Ca- 
tholics to declare, that they did not be- 
lieve that the pope possesselthe power to 
dispense with the obligation of an oath. 
Now, if any party believed that the pope 
possessed such a power of dispensing with 
oaths, it must be clear, that no oath what- 
ever would be a security against such a 


party. Against individuals who enter- | 
tained such a belief, if any there existed, | 


no oath that could be devised would af- 
ford any security whatever; the declara- 
tion, therefore, in reference to the dis- 
pensing power of the pope, had been 
omitted in the present oath, because it 
was useless and unnecessary. The pre- 
sent oath afforded the best of all securities 
when it called on the party taking it to 
swear solemnly in the presence of God, 
that he ‘makes this declaration and 


every part thereof, in the plain and or- | 


dinary sense of the words of this oath, 


without any evasion, equivocation or men- | 


tal reservation whatsoever.” If they could 
not believe the man, who in the presence 
of God, made such a solemn declaration 
as that, it would not be possible to de- 
vise any oath which could bind him,, or 
afford them any security. It ought not 
to be forgotten, that it was caths alone 
which excluded Roman Catholics from 
seats in that House, and from all the 
privileges of the state. They were not 
excluded by the direct operation of any 
law in England or Ireland. There was no 
law which excluded Roman Catholics as 
such: they were excluded by the indirect 
and consequential operation of oaths. 
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about to admit to the highest privileges, 
to declare, that they did not believe that 
any power could absolve them from an 
oath? And were they further to call upon 
such individuals to declare, that they did 
not believe that it was lawful to murder 
heretics or to destroy any persons for or 
under pretence of their being heretics ? 
If it were possible that such a belief should 
exist amongst the Catholics, they should 
not only not admit them to the privileges 
which this bill went to confer upon them, 
but they should disqualify them from 
giving evidence in courts of justice, and 
from discharging the duties of jurors, 
where they exercised a power over the 
lives and properties of their fellow-citizens. 
It was for these reasons that his majesty’s 
government had determined to omit the 
words, the insertion of which was now 
proposed by the hon. baronet, feeling as 
they did, convinced, that if a man could 
not be believed after taking the present 
oath, there was no possible oath by which 
they could attempt to bind his con- 
science. 

Mr. W. Horton said, that were it not 
that he did not wish to place any private 
opinion of his own in the way of the 
'measure which was proposed by his 
majesty’s ministers, he had contemplated 
| to move that those very clauses, into which 
|the hon. baronet wished to insert the 
| words of the former oath,.should be ex- 
| punged from the present. He conceived 

that the oath, even as it stood, cast an 
| unjust imputation on the Catholics. He 
| thought that, after the Roman Catholic 
| Bishops of England and Ireland had 
| solemnly declared, that they disavowed 
| such principles, and that their declara- 
| tion was sanctioned at Rome, it should no 
| longer be assumed, that such principles 
| were held by Roman Catholics. 

| Mr. Trant said, he did not arise to 
| taunt the right hon. Secretary, but he 








Now, if Roman Catholics held the belief of ; believed that some few years ago these 


the dispensing power of the pope in re- | very oaths were advocated by him. 


The 


spect to the obligation of oaths, what was | oaths which excluded Catholics from 
it, he would ask, that prevented Catholics | parliament did so, because they called 
from taking their seats in parliament, and | upon them to deny the fundamental articles 


from filling the various offices of the state? | of the Roman Catholic faith—such were 


As the law at present stood, they allowed 
Roman Catholics to give evidence in the | 


the declarations against the mass and 
transubstantiation. Their forefathers, 


courts of justice, both civil and criminal,’ who framed those oaths, saw that no 


and to act as jurors in cases where the | 
lives and properties of their fellow-citizens | 
were concerned. Would it be right to ' 
call upon those men whom they were now | 
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oaths could bind Roman Catholics save 
those which called upon them to renounce 
the fundamental articles of their religion, 
and from which no dispensation of the 
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pope could absolve them. The right hon. 
gentleman who spoke last said, that the 
bishops and clergy of England and Ireland 
disavowed the principles imputed to them 
and that the pope had approved of it. He 
would ask that right hon. member, when 
‘he was last at Rome, why he did not 
advise his friend the pope to call a general 
council? [a laugh]. He believed that 
the hon. gentleman was a friend of the 
‘ pope ; and further that he had been lately 
giving advice to the pope. Now, he 
wished to know why the right hon. gen- 
tleman, and his friend, Dr. Baines, did not 
advise his holiness to call a general coun- 
cil, to reverse the decree of the council of 
Constance, which declared that no faith 
should be kept with heretics. Until that 
was done, he would retain his old fashioned 
Opinions as to the principles of Roman 
‘ Catholics. He would only refer hon. gentle- 
men to the Catholic Almanack to prove 
that the principles of the Catholics were 
in full vigour at the present day. Any 
hon. member who chose to lay out a shil- 
ling on the “Catholic Lay Directory,” 
would find that Catholic chapels, of all 
‘sorts and sizes, were spreading over the 
country. In Lancashire alone, there were 
eighty-six places of Catholic worship. It 
was the fashion to object to the oaths 
which were taken in that House. Their 
ancestors, however, had stronger stomachs 
than they possessed—they swallowed those 
oaths, and they required no Abernethy 
pills to digest them—they had no qualms 
of consience on the subject, when their 
object was to protect their civil and reli- 
gious liberties. For himself, he had taken 
them, and could never consent to their 
repeal. 

Mr. Wynn said, that as the hon. mem- 
ber had asked, why a general council was 
not called-to repeal some decree or other 
of the council of Constance, it was perhaps 
necessary to inform him, that a general 
council required the attendance of all the 
bishops in Europe, and that it was not in 
the power of the pope to call one without 
the consent of all the Catholic sovereigns 
in Europe. The hon, member should 
take into account the expense and in- 
convenience, not to enumerate the other 
difficulties, which would attend such a 
proceeding, and he should bear in recollec- 
tion, that the last general council, the 
council of Trent, was assembled by the 
powers of Europe, for the purpose of arrang- 
ing eertain differences, that after repeated 
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discussions it separated without accom- 
plishing that object, and that the person 
who opposed them at the council, namel 

the pope, had his power consolidated and 
increased by the result of that council. 
With such a result before them, it was 
rather unlikely that the Catholic princes 
of Europe would cousent to call another 
general council. 

General Peachy maintained, that the 
principles of the Catholics remained un- 
changed. He referred to the decree of 
the Council of Lateran in support of his 
position, that persecution formed one of 
the principles of the Catholic religion. 
‘¢ Simulatio utilis est, et in tempore assu- 
menda” was one of the maxims laid down 
by that Council, and enforced by the 
popes. He referred to a bull of pope 
Alexander, regarding heretics, in which the 
words “ persequar usque ad necem” ‘were 
to be found, and asked, whether there 
could be a stronger proof of the perse- 
cuting principles inherent in the Catholic 
religion ? 

Mr. Moore wished to state a fact, as 
illustrative of the existence of the belief 
amongst Catholics of a dispensing power 
as to the obligations of an oath. The 
circumstance had been stated to him by 
a highly respectable magistrate in the 
county of Cork. That gentleman assured 
him, that having, been in the habit of 
administering affidavits to Roman Catho- 
lics, and suspecting, in some instances, 
that they did not swear the truth, he put 
this addition to'the usual.oath—‘* I swear 
that I will not ask for, nor do I expect, 
absolution from this oath;” and that 
many persons who were ready to take the 
oath before, refused to take it with that 
addition. 

Dr. Lushington said, that the anecdote 
which the hon. member had related, spoke 
volumes as to the character of the magis- 
tracy in Ireland. What were they to 
think of a magistrate who, when persons 
came before him to take an oath, which 
it was his duty to administer without 
addition or qualification, should require ‘of 
them to take an additional oath, pledging 
them not to approach one of the Sacra- 
ments of their religion, to which as con- 
scientious Roman Catholics they should 
have recourse, if they broke their oath by 
the commission of any crime? What 
were they to think of a magistrate who 
would call upon those Roman Catholics to 
swear, that they would not unburthen 
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their consciences, as they might feel in | 
duty bound to their priest, and seek that | 
absolution which their church promised to | 
a sincere repentance? This was a most | 
melancholy example of the kind of magis- 
trates that had existed in Ireland, who | 
exercised their power, not for the benefit | 
of the country, but for purposes of injury | 
and injustice against their Catholic fellow | 
population. The hon, baronet wished to | 
call upon the Catholics to abjure the | 
doctrine, that no faith was to be kept 
with heretics. The Catholics had, over 
and over again, disavowed such principles ; | 
and at this time of day it was needless to | 
call on them for such a disavowal. In 
the time of Elizabeth it was the principle 
and doctrine of the law of England, 


that no faith should be kept with infidels. 


In “‘ Coke’s Institutes,” it was laid down 
expressly, that no faith should be kept 
with infidels. Would any man in England 
be called on to disavow such a principle | 
at the present day? In the progress of | 
time’ they had all, both Protestants and | 
Catholics, become wiser; and equally | 
good: reasons existed for calling on 
Catholics to disclaim the decrees of the 
Councils of Lateran or Constance, as for 
calling on English Protestants to disavow 
the doctrine of lord Coke, that no faith 
should be kept with infidels. 

Mr. Estcourt contended, that the 
circumstance mentioned by the hon. 
member for Dublin completely exemplified 
the opinions entertained by Catholics on 
the subject of oaths, and that the right 
hon. Secretary should be extremely cau- 
tious in framing the oaths intended to be 
taken by them. 

The two resolutions were then put and 
negatived. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, that although | 
some gentlemen had been accused of 
being over-cautious in wishing to make | 
‘assurance doubly sure,” he was inclined | 
to make assurance trebly sure, and there- 
fore gave notice that he should move an 
amendment to the clause which enabled 
Roman Catholics to be members of lay 
corporations. In page 6, line 27, after 
the words “or any college or school of 
ecclesiastical foundation within this realm,” 
he proposed to add the words, “or to 
enable any person or persons professing 
the Roman Catholic religion to vote, or to | 
have any power or control, in matters | 
relating to the management or appropria- | 
tion of sums of money, or other grants 
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which have heretofore been made, or 
which may hereafter be made, in aid, 
support, or endowment, of schools, alms- 
houses, or charitable institutions of * Pro- 
testant foundation.” He had before stated 
the reasons which induced him to propose 
this amendment. As he understood the 
bill, it was not intended to enable Catholics 
to act, in respect of the foundations in 
any way in which they were now disabled 
from acting; and he supposed, therefore, 
that there would be no objection to his 
amendment. Let it not be thought that 
he looked upon this as a sufficient security. 
For his own part, he eonsidered all securi- 
ties as nonsense [a laugh]; but as it ap- 
peared to be generally understood, that 
something under the name of securities 
should be added to the bill, he would 
contribute his mite towards that some- 
thing. There could be no doubt that the 
Roman Catholics would get as much 
power as possible into their hands; 
indeed, on a former occasion, the right 
hon. gentleman had expressed his appre- 
hension of this propensity to power on the 
part of the Catholics. One of the great 
instruments of power was money; and 
though he should be very glad to 


secure all corporate funds from the con= 


trol of the Catholics, yet, not being able 


| to do that, he now proposed to place 


beyond their reach such funds at least as 
were appropriated to the maintenance of 
schools, alms-houses, and charitable in- 
stitutions of Protestant foundation. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that he was 
anxious to accommodate the hon. member 
to the utmost of his power; but as the 


| hon. member had told them, that he 


looked upon all securities with contempt, 


_he thought on the hon. member's. own 


shewing, the amendment was mere 
surplusage. The part of the bill, in which 
the hon. member proposed to introduce 
his amendment began thus—‘ Provided 
also, and be it enacted, that nothing in 
this act contained shall be construed to 
enable any persons, otherwise than as 
they are now by law enabled, to hold, 
enjoy, or exercise, any office,” and so forth. 
In this clause, therefore, there was no 
specific mention of Roman Catholics ; 
while, in the samendment, there was a 
specific mention of them. He really 
did not know the meaning of the amend- 
ment, nor could he see how far it might 
extend. In the case of family trustees, 
Catholics might have influence over insti- 
3C2 
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tutions, such as were mentioned in the 
amendment. Did the hon. member mean 
to deprive them of that influence ? 
he mean to disqualify a Catholic who 
might have been confided in by the 
person making a bequest, from acting in 
pursuance of a trust committed to him ? 
The amendment did not relate to corporate 
funds: it was a general disqualification. 
There might be a trust left by a Protestant 
family ; the object of the trust might be 
a Protestant ; and yet, by succession or by 
appointment, a Roman Catholic might be 
or become the trustee. To such a case 
this amendment would apply ; and it would 
disqualify the Roman Catholic. He really 
‘thought that the hon. member would do 
better by adhering to his original intention 
of giving notice of this amendment, and 
‘refraining from moving it then. 

Lord Milton said, he could at once 
mention a case such as the right hon. 
gentleman had alluded to. He referred 
to the Shrewsbury Hospital and alms- 
houses, over which the heir of the duke 
of Norfolk had control, and which would 
be taken out of his. hands by this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton said, that as the 
-hon. member was so anxious to prevent 
Catholics from interfering with funds 
appropriated to Protestant foundations, 
he had better extend his amendment, and 
prohibit Mr. Petre, a Roman Catholic 
gentleman, from paying the large sub- 
scription he had so handsomely offered 
‘towards restoring York Minster. 

The Attorney-general (who spoke from 
the Opposition side of the House, near 
the. bar) said, it was very well known, 
that nearly all the foundation schools in 
‘the kingdom were delegated for educa- 
tion in the Protestant faith; that there 
was a positive, a legal necessity, that the 


scholars in such seminaries should be | 


educated in the Protestant faith. It was 
well known that most of these schools had 
been founded since the Reformation. 
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them must be education in the Protestant 
faith. Now, the object of his hon. friend’s 


Did | proposition was, that Roman. Catholic 


corporations should not have the power of 
controlling, appointing, and regulating 
schools unavoidably dedicated to the 
Protestant faith. As the bill at present 
stood, supposing a Roman Catholic were 


' mayor of a corporation, did he or did he 





Some of them, it was true, had been) 
founded before the Reformation, but most | 


of them since; and, what was more, they 
were of lay and not of ecclesiastical 
foundation. If honourable gentlemen 
would look into the reports of the com- 
mittee which had inquired into these 
foundations, they would find the fact to 
be as he had stated it; namely, that these 
schools were of lay and not of ecclesiastical 
foundation, and, that the education in 


not acquire an ascendancy over institu- 
tions directly and exclusively Protestant ? 
He would again ask, whether this bill of 
Jacobin equalization, and of undistin- 
guishing amalgamation, would not, under 
these circumstances, confer that ascen- 
dancy? He _ conscientiously believed, 
that not one clause of this Jacobinical bill 
was understood by those who , proposed it 
[Here the hon. and learned member, 
whose action was extremely energetic, 
accidentally struck Mr. Bankes violently 
on the head with the bill which he held 
in his hand; and the occurrence raised so 
hearty a laugh throughout the House, 
that the hon. and learned member was 
for some time unable to proceed]. He 
begged pardon of his hon. friend. He 
meant to level no blow at him—he meant 
vo level blows at no man : he spoke in the 
most perfect good humour, and his blows 
were. levelled only against this _ bill. 
Abstracting the bill from the framers of 
it—speaking de re and not de personéd— 
he would repeat his conscientious belief, 
that the framers of the bill did not under- 
stand one single clause of it, from the 
beginning to the end. His hon. friend 
proposed to interdict a Catholic from 
interfering with establishments connected 
with the Protestant faith, if he were a 
member of a corporation having control 
over such establishments; and there was 
scarcely a corporation in England that 
had not a school or alms-house, or other 
place, devoted to education upon. Pro- 
testant principles. As the bill now stood, 
any man might become a member of a 


| corporation, and in all the schools attached 


to corporations, as he had before observed, 
the education must, of legal necessity, be 
Protestant; so that this bill—this Jacobin 


‘ bill, as he would call it, in its Jacobin 


liberality—not only invested Catholics 
with all corporate powers, but in the 
corporation it gave him also the power of 
setting a Catholic school-master over!a 
Protestant school, and of delivering the 
control oi these foundations for Protestant 
education into the hands of a Catholic. 
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He saw the point of this amendment, and 


he gave his hon. friend great credit for’ 
in whose diocess the grammar-school was 


his spirit in bringing it forward. The 


case was not whether he could persuade | 
the House to adopt the amendment | 
‘teaching, until he had given him a license. 


[hear, and a laugh.J—The gentlemen 


laughed—and he would tell them why | 


they laughed. It was clear that there was 
no use in dividing—and therefore the 
gentlemen laughed. It was clear that 
there was no use in attempting to arrest 
the progress of a bill, which was pressed 
forward with such reckless haste—a bill 
of which the pages were still wet when 
they first saw the amendments—a bill 
which, as the framers of it did not under- 
stand the clauses, was precipitated onward, 
in order that the members of the House 
might not understand it. Such was the 
bill, such its motion, and _ therefore 
gentlemen in their pleasantry indicated by 
a laugh, that it was of no use to oppose it. 
Perhaps so; but he hoped. they would 
accept his apology for opposing it. 
He must take the liberty of saying, that 
the bill, as'it stood, was an unconstitu- 
tional, egregious, and monstrous violation 
of the rights of hundreds of schools 
founded by laymen, in which, by law, the 
education must be Protestant, but which, 
by this bill, Catholics were enabled to 
convert into places for Catholic educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Lushingtonsaid, his hon. and learned 
friend had truly stated, that some of these 
schools had been founded before, but most 
of them since, the Reformation, and that 
they were generally of lay, and not eccle- 
siastical foundation. Such was undoubt- 
edly the fact; but it might be stated with 
equal truth,—and the more the subject 
was examined, the more apparent the fact 
would be,—that all the schools attached 
to corporations were grammar-schools. 
His hon. and learned friend had thought 
it exceedingly hard that Catholics should 
be allowed to appoint masters to these 
schools ; but he would tell hon. gentlemen 
that which would relieve their mind from 
these calamitous forebodings, and which, 
he trusted, would carry satisfaction even 
to the mind of his hon. and learned friend. 
It was necessary that every master of a 
grammar-school should be licensed by a 
Protestant bishop. He would not detain 
the House by citing authorities on this 
subject, but he appealed to every hon. 
member present, if he had not rightly 
stated the law, Hemaintained, that it was 
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mar-school should be licensed by the bishop 


situated, and that the bishop could prevent 
any master of a grammar-school from 


It did therefore appear to him, that the 
law, as it stood, afforded a very satisfactory 
security. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, that his object 
was, to prevent Catholics from interfering 
in the corporate funds destined for parti- 
cular purposes; and that what had fallen 
from the hon. and learned doctor had not 
touched that part of his proposition. 

The Solicttor-general perfectly concur- 
red in what had been laid down by his 
hon. and learned friend. If the hon. and 
learned doctor had not made the statement, 
he should have made it. He had never 
entertained a doubt that the license of the 
bishop of the diocess was necessary; and 
he knew that in a very learned discussion, 
in which this point was involved, there was 
no difference of opinion upon it. If there 
were any grammar-schools under a differ- 
ent regulation, the fact was: new to him. 
He conceived the law on this subject to be 
perfectly settled. 

Sir E. Knatchbull said, that if the law 
was as it had been stated to be, there was, 
certainly, pro tanto, a security; but the 
question was, was the law enforced ? 

Mr. Moore said, that when the bill was 
before the committee he had taken the 
liberty to observe, that its securities were 
not sufficient with reference to schools over 
which corporations had control. Whether 
the. license of a bishop was or was not 
necessary, he was not prepared to say ; but 
certainly there was a variety of cases 
which ought to be guarded against. If 
the principle of the clause was protection, 
that principle ought to be carried into full 
effect. He thought the amendment ought 
to stand over, in order to give time for in- 
quiry. 

Mr. Doherty said, that, on a former 
occasion, the observations of the hon. mem- 
ber for Dublin on this subject had been 
directed to a chartered school in Dublin . 
called the Blue-Coat school. Since that 
time, the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment had put the charter of that school, 
together with other documents, into his 
hands. He had perused them, and he 
begged leave to say, that the present bill 
did not trench, in the slightest degree, on 
the rights of that school. If the alarm re- 
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specting other schools had no better foun- 
dation, he must be allowed to say that it 
was very unnecessary. 

Colonel Sibthorp begged to be allowed 
to withdraw the amendment, and to give 
notice that he would move it on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendment was accordingly with- 
drawn. 

Sir R. Vyvyan said, that he had an 
amendment to propose. On a former oc- 
casion, when he had the honour to pre- 
sent some petitions from the county which 
he represented, he had stated that there 
was a great conspiracy on foot throughout 
Europe, which had filled many persons 
with alarm,—a conspiracy at one time 
carrying on its machinations at Rome, 
and at another projecting the suppression 
of the liberties of the people by sabres and 
standing armies. He had then expressed 
himself of that opinion, and he now saw 
no reason for renouncing it. With the 
permission of the House, he would enter 
more at length into the subject. He 
would begin by calling attention to the 
existence in France of the body known by 
the name of the ‘“‘ Congregation,” or, in 
other words, the Jesuits. He did not in- 
tend giving any thing like a history of the 
order; he would content himself by re- 
ferring to it in general terms. Although 
its founder, Ignatius Loyola, appeared, 
after Luther, at a time when the Reforma- 
tion had spread in Germany, and when 
the papal power was apparently drawing 
to a close, he could not for years obtain 
a bull to sanction its institution, and it 
was at last obtained only by a declaration 
of unprecedented and implicit devotion 
to the papal see. Before Loyola’s death 
twelve societies of Jesuits were established, 
and he had the satisfaction of seeing 
members of the order become the confes- 
sors of kings; and he believed that had 
it not been for their dissolution by pope 
Ganganelli, and the occurrence of the 
French Revolution, they would have suc- 
ceeded in securing the papacy itsclf. As 
it appeared to be the opinion of his ma- 

jesty’s ministers that the order in this 
country should be gradually suppressed 
and abolished, he hoped he should not be 
considered as advancing much beyond 
them in proposing a measure more severe. 
It might be supposed that, after their dis- 
solution by Ganganelli, who said he was 
advised to the measure by every Christian 
sovereign, and after they had become mer- 
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chants and traders, and were dispersed 
throughout Europe, it might be imagined, 
that nothing more would be heard of 
them. But there were two sovereigns 
who gave admission to the order, and 
one in particular, the emperor of Russia 
—a country at all times solicitous to in- 
terfere in the affairs of the west. In 
Russia they found a refuge, as they also 
did in Prussia, Frederick the Great, con- 
ceiving that there was no. danger to be 
apprehended from them. Thus they at 
length received an asylum among heretics. 
The order of the Knights of Malta—an 
order not yet dissolved—had once been 
extremely powerful; its grand master was, 
at a certain period, one of the greatest 
sovereigns of Europe. The island was 
now in our hands, but the Jesuits might 
be regarded with the same apprehension 
as the order of Malta. It was not until 
the late emperor of Russia found that the 
Jesuits were tampering with his subjects, 
that he ordered them to quit his kingdom. 
The charge against them was thus ex- 
pressed :—-“‘ They have turned aside from 
our worship young people who had_ been 
intrusted to them, and some women of 
weak and inconsiderate minds, and have 
drawn them to their church.” His impe- 
rial majesty’s ideas of this conduct are 
thus expressed :—‘‘ To induce a man to 
abjure his faith, the faith of his ancestors 
—to extinguish in him the love of those 
who profess the same worship—to render 
him a stranger to his country—to sow 
discord and animosity in families—to de- 
tach the brother from the brother, the 
son from the father, and the daughter 
from the mother—to excite divisions 
among the children of the same church— 
is that the will of God, and of his divine 
Son Jesus Christ our Saviour?” The re- 
sult of his deliberations are contained in 
the following articles:—‘ That the Ca- 
tholic church in Russia be again esta- 
blished as it was in the reign of the em- 
press Catharine the Second, and till the 
year 1800; that all monks of the order of 
Jesuits be immediately banished. from 
Petersburgh ; and that they be forbidden 
to enter the two capitals.” In 180i the 
emperor Paul had called for the re-esta- 
blishment of the order. His request was 
complied with, and it. was afterwards 
allowed to exist in his dominions: and, 
in 1814, it was again permitted to remain 
there under certain, restrictions. Docu- 
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its re-establishment in 1814 proceed thus 
+‘ We granted to the said Francis Karen, 
and ‘his colleagues residing in Russia, or 
who should repair thither from other coun- 
tries, power to form themselves into a 
body or congregation of the company of 
Jesus; they are at liberty to unite in one 
or more houses, to be pointed out by their 
superior, provided those houses are situated 
within the Russian empire. We named 
the said Francis Karen general of the said 
congregation: we authorised them to re- 
sume ‘and follow the rule of St Ignatius of 
Loyola, approved and confirmed by the 
constitutions of Paul 3rd, our predecessor, 
of happy memory, in order that the com- 
panions in a religious union might freely 
engage in the instruction of youth in reli- 
gion and good letters, direct seminaries 
and colleges, and, with the consent of the 
ordinary, confess, preach the word of God, 
and administer the Sacraments. A short 
time after we had ordained the restoration 
of the order of Jesuits in Russia we 
thought it our duty to grant the same fa- 
vour to the kingdom of Sicily, on the 
warm request of our dear son in Jesus 
Christ, king Ferdinand, who begged that 
the Company of Jesus might be re-esta- 
blished in his dominions and states as it 
was in Russia, from a conviction that, in 
these deplorable times, the Jesuits were 
instructors most capable of forming youth 
to Christian piety and the fear of God, 
which is the beginning of wisdom, and to 
instruct them in science and letters. The 
duty of our pastoral charge leading us to 
second the pious wishes of these illustrious 
monarchs, and having only in view the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls, 
we, by our brief beginning ‘ Per Alias,’ 
and dated the 30th of July, 1814, ex- 
tended to the kingdom of the two Sicilies 
the same concessions which we had made 
for the Russian empire. The Catholic 
world demands with unanimous voice the 
re-establishment of the Company of Jesus.” 
Now, it was not generally known in Eu- 
rope, that in 1801 the Jesuits existed, and 
as a body recognized by the pope; for 
thirty years had not elapsed from their 
suppression by the bull of pope Ganganelli 
until the secret bull was issued for their 
re-establishment in Russia. At the con- 
gress of Vienna, when the allied sove- 
reigns were assembled in full council, and 
when the pope of that time was completely 
at their disposal, and when an individual, 
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to royalty, having such extensive influ- 
ence over the minds of the sovereigns, 
took a leading part in their deliberations, 
the order was revived and encouraged, 
and in his opinion, with the view of re- 
pressing the progress of freedom and libe- 
rality.—The doctrines of the Jesuits might 
be inculcated in two ways in the human 
mind—either by despotic authority, or by, 
plausible delusion ; and that they. would 
be so inculcated, unless efficient measures 
were taken to prevent it, he firmly believed. 
But the reign of terror and delusion would 
not, he hoped, exist long; for hon. gen-.- 
tlemen might depend upon it, that there 
had been, and still was, a great struggle 
between the two great principles of despo- 
tism and liberality. In his view of the 
case, this question had as much to do. 
with the question of despotism amongst 
the sovereigns of Europe, as it was pos- 
sible to imagine; for there was no form of 
religion in the world so little favourable 
to liberty as the Roman Catholic religion. 
Pagan Rome was not more anxious to ob- 
tain the empire of the world, than eccle- 
siastical Rome was, to rule over the hu- 
man mind—and that rule they would 
endeavour to attain through the indefa- 
tigable exertions of the Jesuits. He be- 
lieved that they were, in the present age, 
safer from the intrigues of the church of. 
Rome, than those who went before them, 
but, at the same time, if the Papists con- 
tinued to annoy the Protestants, as they 
were doing in different places, particu-, 
larly in France,—if they proceeded from 
one aggression to another—it would 
at length become necessary to make a 
great effort to crush such a system of 
bigotry. He was aware that in France 
one generation had escaped the Jesuits, 
but the rising generation was before them, 
and they sought to instil their princi- 
ples into the minds of young people of 
seventeen or eighteen years of age. This 
was a part of their plan; and he believed 
that it succeeded but too well. That sect 
possessed, ever since its establishment, an 
immense power. Through their means 
Louis 14th, who was the author of the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, who 
banished fifty thousand of his best subjects 
from their native country, submitted him- 
self to a Roman Catholic confessor, and 
on his death-bed sent a letter to the pope 
praying forgiveness for having doubted 
certain articles of the Catholic faith.— 





not royal certainly, but with power equal 
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ment as to the fatal consequences which 
were likely to be produced by the tolera- 
tion of the Jesuits, read an extract from a 
work entitled “‘ Secreta Monita,” in which 
an ex-Jesuit gave an account of the order. 
He now came to what he meant to pro- 

se to the House. The clause in page 
10 of the bill ran thus :—‘“‘ And whereas 
Jesuits and other religious orders, commu- 
nities, or societies of the church of Rome, 
bound by monastic or religious vows, are 
resident within the United Kingdom, and 
it is expedient to make provision for the 
gradual suppression and final prohibition 
of the same therein ;” for “‘ United King- 
dom,” he would substitute ‘‘his majes- 
ty’s dominions ;” because it was absurd, 
when they were legislating with respect to 
a body of men of whom they were afraid, 
to check their growth merely in the 
United Kingdom, leaving them to spread 
and increase in the colonies, and that too 
at the very moment when they were about 
to allow Roman Catholic governors in 
those colonies. He was perfectly sure, 
that if they suffered Jesuits to flourish in 
the colonies, they would soon interfere 
with the business of the government, and 
that this country would feel the effects of 
that interference, as other countries had for- 
merly done. The clause then proceeded 
—‘‘ Be it therefore enacted, that every 
Jesuit, and every member of any other 
religious order, community, or society of 
the church of Rome, bound by monastic 
or religious vows, who, at the time of the 
commencement of this act, shall be within 
the United Kingdom, shall, within six 
calendar months after the commencement 
of this act, deliver to the clerk of the 
peace of the county, or place. where 
such person shall reside, or his deputy, a 
notice, or statement, in the form and con- 
taining the particulars set forth in the 
schedule to this act annexed.” Now he 
could wish the clause to run thus :-—“ Be 
it therefore enacted, that every Jesuit, 
and every member of any other religious 
order, community, or society of the church 
of Rome, whatever be his title, character, 
or designation (this was particularly ne- 
cessary, for a greater difficulty never ex- 
. isted than that of finding out who really 
were Jesuits), bound by monastic or 
other vows, who, at the time of the com- 
mencement of this act, shall be within his 
majesty’s dominions, shall deliver to the 
clerk of the peace of the county or place, 
or his deputy, or to the governor of the 
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colony where such person shall reside, a 
statement in the form and containing the 
particulars set forth in the schedule to 
this act annexed.” The hon. baronet con- 
cluded by moving his amendment. On 
the question being put, “ That the words 
‘ United Kingdom’ proposed to be left 
out stand part of the clause,” 

Mr. F. Lewis said, that the provision 
contained in the bill was meant to apply 
exclusively to certain Jesuits, now resident 
in the united kingdom. The object was 
to prevent the increase of that hody; and 
sure he was, that very little fear could be 
entertained on that account, since their 
number was so extremely small. He be- 
lieved that a great deal of prejudice had 
gone abroad on this subject, and it was his 
duty to state to the House, that there were 
but three members of the order in Ireland, 
and but one seminary devoted to their pur- 
poses. It was clear, therefore, that under 
the provisions of this bill, the order must 
soon cease to exist altogether. When he 
was occupied in examining into the state 
of education in Ireland, he, as well as 
others, was anxious to procure some infor- 
mation with respect to that body. The 
commission wished to have an explanation 
on that point, and with that view Dr. 
Kenny, the principal of the seminary at 
Clangowes, was examined. It was doubted 
whether he would not show some indis- 
position to answer any questions on the 
subject; but that gentleman immediately 
replied to every question with considerable 
ability, and with much sincerity. A refer- 
ence was made to certain volumes, said to 
contain the rules of the order of Jesuits, 
and Dr. Kenny was asked whether there 
were any instructions, admonitions, or sug- 
gestions, given to the society, other than 
those contained in the work alluded to. 
His answer was, that every admonition, in- 
struction and rule—that every enactment 
or ordinance relative to the order—were 
contained in these volumes. He was then 
examined—and let it be remembered that 
he was on his oath—with respect to certain 
instructions contained in a book, denomi- 
nated ‘* Secreta Monita,” and his answers 
were equally fair and honest. The hon. 
member for Louth, who was one of his col- 
leagues, had said, after Dr. Kenny had 
been examined for three days, that no man 
ever gave more candid answers than had 
been given by that individual. Dr. Kenny, 
in the course of his examination, speaking 
of the “ Secreta Monita,” said, “I am 
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quite prepared to give my opinion of that | Now, he agreed with his hon. friend in not 
work, Whoever expects to see in that _ viewing with any sentiment of alarm the 
work the rules of the Society of Jesuits | numbers of that order, whatever they might 


will be greatly disappointed. It is a false, 
infamous, and malicious libel—a libel, im- 
puting conduct to the society, which no 


charitable man would impute to another | 


without the most decided evidence.” He 
could not agree with those who thought 
that this publication did no mischief. It 
was got up for the purposes of inflicting an 
injury, by falsifying the rules, institutions, 
and ordinance of the Jesuits; and he was 
certain, that numerous copies of it were 
sent to various places. Dr. Kenny had 
declared that it was a libel—he named the 
author of it, and stated out of what cir- 
cumstances it arose. For himself, he had 
no interest in defending the Jesuits; but 
he conceived that they ought to have the 
full benefit of the statement which he 
had made; because, if they were to decide 
against this order, they ought not to doso 
on hasty prejudice, or on false and mali- 
cious publications. They had nothing 
now to fear, in his opinion, from any Je- 
suits in the united kingdom. Their only 
establishments were at Clongowes and 
Stoneyhurst, and means were taken to pre- 
vent the increase of the order. Ample se- 
curity was provided under this bill, to ren- 
der it impossible that the Jesuits should 
grow more numerous inthe united king- 
dom. Any precaution beyond that ap- 
peared to him to be founded on prejudice, 
and to betray an unnecessary caution, for 
which there was no reason whatever. 

Mr. L. Foster, in answer to the allusion 
which had been made to himself, thought 
it necessary to say a very few words. He 
entirely agreed with his hon. friend on one 
point; namely, that the ‘‘ Secreta Monita” 
was not a work deserving of any credit ; 
and he felt further bound to declare, that 
be believed the members of the order of 
Jesuits, now employed in England and 
Ireland, acted entirely from a conscientious 
feeling of what they conceived to be their 
duty, and did only that which they be- 
lieved to be right. There was, however, 
another topic on which he could not coin- 
cide with his hon. friend. He did not think 
that his hon. friend’s memory had served 
him correctly, with respect to the number 
of Jesuits in Ireland. It clearly appeared, 
from the statement of Dr. Kenny, that at 
a period of time prior to the examination 
there were thirty Jesuits in Ireland, and 
that they had considerably increased since, 


| be; but this he would say, that those num- 
| bers would soon increase to a very great 
extent, if efficient measures were not taken 
to prevent it. The very essence of the 
| order of Jesuits was missionary labour. 
That distinguished them from all other 
orders. They made a vow of special obe- 
dience to the pope; and they passed their 
lives in travelling on missions. The supe- 
rior directed the order, and he selected for 
their labours any spot in the world, where 
he conceived they could most effectually 
serve the church. He was sure that there 
was no Jesuit at that moment in the united 
kingdom, except by the order of his supe- 
rior. He agreed perfectly in what was said 
by the hon. member for Cornwall, that, in 
proportion as France and other countries 
got rid of the Jesuits, they would pour in 
here, if they were allowed ; and, in propor- 
tion as the legislature thought it beneath 
their dignity to take proper care of the 
Protestant church, in that proportion would 
the order increase. The order was bound 
by a conscientious vow; and, in propor- 
tion as they relaxed their attention to the 
interests of the Protestant church, in the 
like proportion would the Jesuits become 
dangerous. There was much difference 
between the provision contained in the bill, 
and the extreme measures which the hon, 
member for Cornwall proposed. Seeing, 
as they did, that those individuals were 
not at present subject to a certain, reason- 
able, and proper control, they had a right 
to assert such a control, and to prevent 
their numbers from increasing. They were 
perfectly competent to say to that body, to 
the general of the order, and to the papal 
authority, ‘‘ You shall send no more foreign 


| Jesuits amongst us; neither shall you in- 


crease their numbers from the natural-born 
subjects of these realms ;” but further than 
that he did not think it was necessary 
to proceed. It was unquestionably neces- 
sary that the Protestant religion should be 
thus guarded and protected. When the 
Bible was put into the hands of children 
in a Roman Catholic school, they all knew 
what a cry of proselytism was set up by 
those who were adverse to such a proceed- 
ing; and he would ask those gentlemen 
who had joined in that cry, whether they 
had no feeling for the safety of the Protes- 
tant church? Whether at Stoneyhurst, or 








Clongowes, or Carlow, the daily and nightly 
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care, the sole and only object of the Je- 
suits, was not to make converts, in every 
class and branch of society, high or low? 
This was the great point to which their at- 
tention was directed. They constantly 
devoted themselves to that special purpose. 
This was what they considered their para- 
mount duty, and by this they were distin - 
guished from all other orders. He gave 
them credit for a conscientious feeling to 
discharge their duty, and make proselytes ; 
but, at the same time, he, as a Protestant, 
thought it was his duty to preserve this 
Protestant land from them, by every means 
in his power. 

Mr. Secretary Peel was of opinion, that 
the House would be able to discuss the 
amendment to more advantage, if the hon. 
baronet would state the general outline of 
the plan he meant to propose with respect 
to the monastic orders. That information 
once given, the whole question might be | 
discussed together. 

Sir R. Vyvyan stated his object to be, 
that the provisions of the bill should be ex- 
tended to the colonies, and that stronger 
means should be adopted for preventing 
the increase of monastic institutions of 
every kind. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, the hon. baro- 
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net had now stated generally what enact- 
ments he contemplated. For himself, his | 
desire was, that justice should be observed | 
towards individuals, while the object of | 
preventing the spread and increase of | 
those monastic institutions should be | 
effected.. He entirely concurred with the 
hon. baronet in thinking, that it was per- 
fectly consistent with the interests of a 
Protestant state to follow the example of 
other states, governed by Roman Catholic 
sovereigns, and to take the precautions 
which they had taken against any danger 
to their rights, which might be apprehend- 
ed from those monastic orders. It was 
the duty of the legislature to take care 
that the Protestant institutions of this 
country were not abused, by allowing 
those Jesuits who were expelled from other 
places to assemble here; but in doing 
that they ought to have a proper regard 
to the just rights of individuals. Now, in 
pursuing this inquiry, it was material to 
ascertain, in the first instance, what was 
the existing law with respect to the Jesuits, 
and with reference to monastic orders 
generally in England and Ireland; and to 
see whether those individuals were not 


here on the faith of that existing law. 
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They would then have to inquire, whether 
the present bill which would prevent the 
future admission of British subjects in this 
country into the Society of Jesuits, and 
which would also prevent the arrival of 
foreign Jesuits in the United Kingdom, 
was not sufficient to meet every apprehend- 
ed danger? Now, the state of the law in 
England and Ireland was this :—At pre- 
sent there was in Ireland no law whatever 
against the Jesuits or the monastic orders. 
He did not know what the state of the law 
was before 1793; but since 1793 he ap- 
prehended there was nothing in the law of 
Ireland to prevent the residence of Jesuits, 
or of other monastic orders in that coun- 
try. In England, since 1791, there was 
nothing to prevent the residence of Jesuits 
here: but the law gave the Roman Ca- 
tholic, who took the oath of 1791, the 
express power to belong, if he pleased, to 
any of the monastic orders. The act of 
1791 provided, “that no Roman Catholic 
who has taken and subscribed the oath 
hereinafter appointed to be taken, shall be 
presented, indicted, sued, prosecuted, or 
convicted, in any civil or ecclesiastical 
court for being a papist, or a reputed 
papist, or Roman Catholic priest or dea- 
con, or for entering into any ecclesiastical 
order or community.” The part of the 
bill which he was now reading related to 
the Jesuit in bis individual capacity, and 
it had the effect of preventing any person 
from being prosecuted as a Jesuit, in his 
individual capacity. As to monastic en- 
dowments, the law of 1791 left that sub- 
ject exactly as it stood before. Such en- 
dowments were illegal. The endowment 
of a college for Jesuits, or for any other 
monastic order whatever, was contrary to 
law, and if discovered, became forfeited. 
The existing law, therefore, which the act 
of 1791 did not touch, gave as complete 
security as law could give, against the ap- 
plication of property to the support of mo- 
nastic orders, or to any other superstitious 
uses of that nature. What was looked to 
by the act was, merely the individual ca- 
pacity of any Roman Catholic. The law 
did not touch him; and he might in his 
private capacity, attach himself to the 
order of Jesuits, or to any other monastic 
order, under that act which specifically 
declared, that he should not be liable 
to prosecution. He thoughi, therefore, 
though policy might require that they 
should interdict an addition to the number 
of Jesuits at present here, that it would be 
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a very harsh measure to deprive indivi- 
duals of the liberty to reside in this coun- 
try, after they had relied for protection and 
security on the existing law. If the sta- 
tute of 1791 had given them notice, that, 
at a future time they would be deprived of 
this: privilege, they would not probably 
have come to this country, or remained 
here. But they had, under the act of 
parliament, permission to stay here for 
their lives ; and under these circumstances 
he conceived it would be unjust to inter- 
fere with them. The bill left the law as it 
found it, with respect to monastic endow- 
ments: it compelled the Jesuit or the 
member of any other monastic order, to 
register himself, so that the government 
must have a perfect knowledge of the 
number of those persons; and it likewise 
forbade the arrival in England of any 
more individuals of that class. If there 
were any British subjects, prior to the 
passing of this measure, who, relying on 
the statute of 1791, became Jesuits, they 
had a right to come forward and perform 
the act of registration under this bill. But 
notice was given, that after the act came 
into operation, any British subjects who 
connected themselves with the Jesuits, or 
any other community of that nature, 
could not avail themselves of the benefit 
of this law. This was going, he thought, 
as far as they should go.—The hon. baro- 
net wished to extend this measure to the 
colonies. But he ought to recollect that 
some of the colonies were peculiarly cir- 
cumstanced. He did not exactly know 
the state of the law with respect to Canada. 
He believed the College of Jesuits there 
had been suspended; but he thought it 
would be a difficult and delicate matter to 
legislate on this subject for a colony, the 
inhabitants of which were almost entirely 
Roman Catholics. In Canada the legisla- 
ture had the power of regulating the 
Jesuits. In those colonies which had no 
legislature the Crown had the power of 
regulation. His wish was, to extend this 
law to all colonies where there were Ro- 
man Catholics. There was no difficulty 
in the governor’s requiring a return of 
all the monastic orders, and of Je- 
suits in each colony. The effect of the 
present bill was, not to abolish all the 
monastic establishments for education, but 
to prevent an increase in their number. 
In 1800, in consequence of the troubles 
in France, there was a great resort of 
foreign regulars to this country; the atten- 
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tion of the legislature was in consequence 
called to the subject, and a bill passed 
that House, which required the registration 
of all foreign regulars residing temporarily 
in this country, and prevented any addi- 
tion to their number. This bill, which 
did not affect British subjects who were 
affected by the bill of 1791, did not pass 
into a law; it was rejected in the House 
of Lords, mainly owing to the speech of 
bishop Horsley ; so that the Jesuit would 
appeal to the bills of 1791 and 1800. In 
his opinion, much less evil would be occa- 
sioned by suffering them to remain, than 
by violating a kind of pledge given them 
by the legislature. 

After some desultory conversation, 

Mr. Peel proposed a. clause, providing 
that where the name of George the Fourth 
occurred in the oath, it should be altered, 
from time to time, to the name of the 
sovereign for the time being. This clause 
was necessary, he observed, to obviate 
any objection that the oath, in its. present 
state, would apply only to his present ma- 
jesty. 

The clause was agreed to. 

Mr. Peel then stated, that it might be 
desirable that an individual Jesuit might be 
allowed to reside in England for a limited 
time: there might be eminent scholars, or 
persons specially called here, to whom it 
might be proper to extend this indulgence. 
The clause he should propose for this ob- 
ject, provided, that it should be lawful for 
one of his majesty’s secretaries of state, 
by license, to allow a foreign Jesuit or 
member of a religious order, as aforesaid, 
to come to the united kingdom, and to 
remain therein for a period not exceeding 
six calendar months, with power to revoke 
such license if he should see fit; and if 
such foreign Jesuit or other person did 
not depart within twenty days after the 
license had been revoked, or within twenty 
days after the expiration of the license, he 
should be guilty of a misdemeanour, and 
be banished for life from the united 
kingdom. He shouid also propose, in 
another clause, that a list of all such licen- 
ses granted within the preceding twelve 
months be laid before parliament each 
session. 

Mr. Hume said, he knew no class of 
men towhom the world had been more in- 
debted thantothe Jesuits. Wewere indebt- 
ed to them for the best editions of the 
classics. It was true they had abused the 
power they acquired; but that abuse was 
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at an end. They were now usefully em- 
ployed in Ireland, and in other countries, 
in the promotion of education, and it was a 
reflection upon the country to be so afraid 
ofthem.. It was too great a power to give 
to a Secretary of State to grant and revoke 
licenses at his pleasure. 

Mr. Trant complained of the counten- 
ance which the Jesuits were receiving in 
this country and under this bill, after they 
had been expelled from every other coun- 
try in Europe for their mischievous in- 
trigues. The right hon. Secretary had, it 
was true, come forward with a clause 
which empowered him to grant or refuse a 
license of residence in this country to the 
Jesuits. This was nothing less than a 
dispensing power. At any rate, the Pro- 
testant Secretary of State, who was to 
exercise this discretion, might himself have 
been appointed by a Catholic prime minis- 
ter. He thought it would be better if the 
right hon. Secretary were no longer to 
amuse the people by an appearance of 
security where none actually existed, but 
were at once to allow the Jesuits free 
privilege of coming into and settling in 
this country. 


Mr. Huskisson wished, that thelimitation 
of time might be extended, and that more 
latitude might be given. 

Mr. Peel said, he could not accede to 


this suggestion. He did not mean, by 
this clause, to fritter away the security, 
but to obviate an objection which had 
been made the other evening. 

Sir J. Sebright approved of the clause. 
He said, he thought the country was un- 
der great obligations to his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, and especially to the right hon. 
Secretary, for bringing forward this mea- 
sure. As he had not spoken on the sub- 
ject, he took that occasion of expressing, 
in the strongest terms, his admiration of 
the conduct of the right hon. gentleman, 
who had shown much magnanimity and 
true patriotism. 

The clauses were then agreed to. 

Sir R. Vyvyan, with reference to the 
system of education practised by the 
Jesuits, and which had been commended 
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What would the Jesuits teach 
our children? What had occasioned 
their expulsion from France? So far 
from agreeing with the hon. member for 
Aberdeen, as to the good which the Jesuits 
had done, he maintained that whenever 
they had had the power, they had acted 
in a manner inimical to Protestant liberty. 
And in literature, what had they done to 
ennoble or elevate mankind? . The hon. 
baronet concluded by moving a clause, of 
which the effect was, that no Jesuit or 
member of any monastic institution should 
be a school-master, under a penalty, for 
the first conviction, of 200/.; for the se- 
cond of 500/.; and for the third of banish- 
ment for life. He intended also to pro- 
pose, that if within three months after the 
passing of this act any monastic esta- 
blishment should harbour any young per- 
son, being a subject of his majesty, the 
establishment should be dissolved. 

Mr. Peel observed, that the clause 
would be unjust, because the act of 1791 
gave to the Catholic clergy the right to 


education. 


‘keep schools for the education of Catholic 


youth; and the clause now proposed pre- 
vented both Catholics and Protestants from 
being educated by Jesuits. With respect 
to school-masters, the act required, that 
their names should be registered with thu 
clerk of the peace, and parties who kept 
a school on the faith of the act would 
have just ground of complaint. On the 
principle of public faith it was objection- 
able. Although it might be desirable to 
prevent the education of youth by Ca- 
tholics, he would rather stand on the 
public ground of good faith. 

Mr. Monck agreed with his hon. friend, 
that no religious order had produced more 
eminent men than the order of Jesuits. 

Mr. P. Thompson declined giving his 
support to the amendment on the grounds 
stated by the right hon. gentleman ; with 
whom he perfectly agreed. 

Sir R. Vyvyan said, that in 1791 there 
were no Jesuits in any part of Europe ex- 
cept Russia, as the order was not revived 
untilthe year 1814. He believed that be- 
fore many years elapsed the gentlemen 


by the hon. member for Aberdeen said, he ; who now talked so loudly of showing kind- 
knew that much mischief had been done | ness to the Jesuits would lament their own 
thereby, as'they had thereby been enabled | injudicious liberality. 


to make many converts. 


The right hon. | 


Mr. Huskisson opposed the amendment. 


member for Liverpool had suggested a | All experience had, he said, taught him that 


longer time than the right hon. Secretary. | 
Now that was what he was much afraid | own object. 


in religious concerns severity defeated its 
With respect to the clause 


of, He-hac no opinion of their system of! gone by, nothing was further from his in- 

















tention than to touch those who resided 
in this country. His object was to invest 
the Crown with power, in particular 
cases, to extend the term of residence, 
not for life, but for a longer period than 
six months. One great advantage of the 
clause proposed by his right hon..- friend 
was, that but for it the severity of the law 
would make it fall into disuse. It ought 
to be in the power of the Secretary of 
State to grant a second license; for there 
were cases in which it would be impossible 
for a person to perform the business he 
had to transact in this country in so short 
atime as six. months. He knew a case 
in which four of these individuals had 
been sent for by government from Canada, 
on account of public business; the trans- 
action of which occupied them a consider- 
able time. 
The amendment was negatived. On 
‘the motion, that the bill be engrossed, the 
House divided, Ayes 233; Noes 106; 
Majority 127. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 30. 


Roman Catuoitic Craims—PeEti- 
TIONS FOR AND aGatnst.] The Earl 
of Hardwicke presented a petition from 
Wisbeach, in favour of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. The noble earl said, he had ac- 
quired some knowledge of the state of 
society in Ireland, from a residence of six 
years in that country; and that know- 
ledge induced him to give his cordial con- 
currence to the measures now under the 
consideration of parliament. He was con- 
vinced that the more they were known, 
the greater would be the satisfaction which 
they would give to the country. They 
would not only tend to secure the Protes- 
tant institutions of the country, but would 
ultimately produce a greater reduction in 
our establishments than any other mea- 
sures which could be devised. 

Earl Cawdor presented a petition from 
certain highly respectable individuals con- 
nected with the county of Pembroke, in 
favour of the Catholic claims. The noble 
earl complained of the great excitement 
which had been created on this question 
in the county of Pembroke, on account of 
the inflammatory placards which had been 
industriously circulated in every part of it. 
One of them, he regretted to say it, was 
the production of a clergyman of the 
church of England. He did not mean to 
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dispute the right of every man to defend 
his own view of every political question : 
but he must be forgiven, if he explicitly 
declared, that no clergyman had a right 
to issue such a paper as he was going to 
read to their lordships. The rev. gen- 
tleman stated, in his address, that the 
Protestants were to be required to contri- 
bute against their will to the maintenance 
of the popish clergy. He likewise stated, 
that the admission of papists into patlia- 
ment was nothing less than the loss of the 
liberty and of the life of every Protestant ; 
and in consequence he called upon every 
Protestant to require his majesty to dissolve 
his parliament, in order that his majesty 
might be convinced how ill he was advised 
by his present hypocritical and cowardly 
ministers. He called upon them, as they 
would answer for it at the last day, be- 
fore the awful tribunal of Almighty God, 
to come forward in defence of their holy 
religion; and he told them, that if they 
did not, they would identify themselves 
with Papists, Socinians, Deists, and Infi- 
dels, and would stand in equal chance of 
damnation. The noble earl observed, 
that he should be well content to suffer in 
the good company which had all along 
supported the cause of emancipation ; and 
that he had no objection to take his share of 
the condemnation which the rev. gen- 
tleman had dealt out to them. He was 
sorry to say, that this was not the only 
placard of such a nature circulated in 
the county. Besides this effusion, there 
were others of a most inflammatory cha- 
racter, circulated not only by the ‘rev. 
gentleman but also by a society which 
took its name from disseminating religi- 
ous tracts. His only reason for mention- 
ing these placards was, that the excite- 
ment which they created, aided by the 
language in which the rev. gentleman 
indulged at a county meeting, asking 
the freeholders whether they were pre- 
pared to give up their Bibles and to serve 
the pope, rendered the people so tumul- 
tuous, that they would not hear any of 
the gentleme1. who attempted to address 
them afterwards. The consequence was, 
that the high sheriff dissolved the meet- 
ing; and hence no petition could be 
presented to the House as the petition 
of the county of Pembroke. A great 
many gentlemen who were present at the 
meeting had since signed their names to 
a petition for emancipation; intending 
thereby to state their own opinions to par- 
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liamént, and to testify their disapproba- 
tion of the manner in which the county 
meeting had been disturbed. He was 
ready to admit, that the petition was 
not numerously signed; for it was not 
every man that liked to be pointed out 
to an infuriated multitude as a Papist, a 
Socinian, a Deist, or an Infidel. On the 
evening of the day on which this meeting 
was held, a mob paraded the streets of the 
county town, broke the windows of all 
the persons whom they thought favourable 
to the Catholics, and in one or two cases 
absolutely threw fire into them. The pe- 
tition which he now had the honour to pre- 
sent was signed by thirteen magistrates of 
Pembroke, who were present at the county 
meeting which was dissolved on account 
of its disorderly conduct. I[t was also 
signed by a number of clergymen, and 
by many gentlemen of very large property 
in the county. 

The Duke of Hamilton said, that he 
had two petitions to present in favour of 
Catholic emancipation, from the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant inhabitants 
of Greenock. To the best of his know- 
ledge no improper arts had been used 
to procure these petitions. When he 
considered the mode in which petitions 
had lately been manufactured, he could 
not but grieve to see how completely the 
right of petition had been prostituted. He 
was happy to state, that he had been a 
supporter of the Catholic claims ever since 
he had sat in either House of parliament ; 
and he was still more happy to be able to 
proclaim in that’ House, that from the 
first time in which those claims were 
brought into discussion, his mind was 
awake to their merits. Since that period, 
a general sympathy with those claims 
had been produced throughout the em- 
pire, and a conviction, that the conces- 
sion of them would benefit every portion 
of his majesty’s dominions. He had not 
attended the recent discussions upon the 
Catholic question; and his reason for not 
doing so was, that he saw them go for- 
ward, session after session, without pro- 
ducing any practical effect, save that of 
giving scope to the ingenuity and elo- 
quence of certain individuals. If he had 
seen any cause to alter his opinions, he 
should deem himself highly culpable if 
he did not declare it; but, on the con- 
trary, he saw additional reasons every 
day for cherishing the opinions which he 
had originally entertained on this question. 
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Lord Farnborough, in presenting a peti- 
tion against further concession to the Ro- 
man Catholics, .said, he would take that 
opportunity of stating, that he saw no 
reason to depart from the vote he had 
already given against the grant of any 
further political power to the Roman 
Catholics ; because he considered now, 
as he had always done, that the grant 
of such power would be dangerous to 
the constitution. He should, therefore, 
feel it his duty to oppose the measure 
which had been introduced into parlia- 
ment, though he sincerely regretted to 
be opposed to ministers, of whose mea- 
sures he generally approved. 


fm ——————— ] 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 30. 


Roman Catnoric Craims—Perri- 
TIONS FOR AND AGAINST.] Mr. Egerton 
presented petitions against further Conces- 
sions to the Catholics from Brereton, 
Haslington, and other parishes in the 
county palatine of Chester. 

Mr. E. Davenport thought the House 
ought to be made acquainted with some 
circumstances relative to the petition just 
presented from Haslington. He was in- 
formed, that the meeting at which it 
was voted was managed so snugly, that 
the rector of the parish, though residing 
within a mile of the place, knew nothing 
of it until a few hours before it took place. 
Being himself favourable to Catholic 
emancipation, the rector thought it not 
inconsistent with his duty to attend the 
meeting, with a view of recommending his 
own benevolent principle, of doing to 
others as he would be done by. On ar- 
riving, however, he found the ground pre- 
occupied by the officiating minister, who 
had taken the chair, and was conducting 
the whole business himself—reading, re- 
commending, and moving the petition, and 
addressing an animated speech to some 
twenty or at most twenty-five farmers and 
labourers ; in which he assured them, that 
he was ready to shed his blood for the 
constitution, Of course, when the good 
people heard that the constitution was in 
so lamentable a plight as to require such 
sacrifices, they had no choice left but to 
sign the petition. Now, as this cry of 
“ constitution in danger ” was become the 
cuckoo-note all over the country, it would 
be very desirable if the petitioners, and 
those speakers from whom they took their 








































cue, would be good enough to define, 
what they mean by the constitution and 
state, and the exact nature, situation and 
extent of the wound to which they ima- 
gined it was exposed. To judge from 
their language, one would suppose they 
considered the constitution as a convenient 
but not very commodious edifice, and far 
too small to contain the whole popula- 
tion,—an edifice with two sides to it, the 
inside for themselves, and the outside for 
all who disagreed with them in opinion ; 
and they would divide it with the Catho- 
lics as in ‘the same manner the Irishman 
proposed to divide the house with his 
quarrelsome wife. Every incentive that 
could act upon the fears of man had been 
employed to induce the people to coine 
forward in the county from which this 

etition proceeded: placards of the most 
inflammatory nature had been dissemi- 
nated ; one, published by the church and 
king oracle at Chester, and signed ‘< T. 
Fletcher, printer.” This placard called 
upon the people of England to rise toa 
man in defence of their religion; and, 
aftera great deal of similar stuff, concluded 
by desiring the whole population to go in 
a body to Windsor, and call upon his ma- 
jesty to refuse his assent to the bill. The 
people had been told, that they would be 
massacred if the Catholics got admittance 
into parliament: and when gentlemen 
and magistrates — when persons in the 
station of chairman of the quarter-sessions, 
and foreman of the grand jury,—figured 
at the head of the grand work of delu- 
sion, the wonder was, not that they should 
meet with some success, but that any 
should refuse to sign their petitions. The 
latter gentleman, indeed, held a still 
higher station—a post of great power and 
patronage: he was manager of the fox- 
hounds, and, being a person of popular 
and social habits, must naturally have 
some influence. Accordingly, names no 
less important than those of the huntsman 
and both the whippers-in, would be found 
attached to the petition. 

Sir R. Inglis presented a petition from 
the ministers and elders of the Presbytery 
Forfar, praying that Roman Catholics 
might be excluded from certain offices 
under the provisions of the proposed 
Relief bill. 

Mr. Abercromby obseryed, that this 
was not a petition against, but in favour 


of, Catholic emancipation; as the _peti- 
tioners admitted the principle of the mea- 
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sure, although they wished to make some 
exceptions in its operation. 

Sir M. S. Stewart wished to take: that 
opportunity of saying, that as on the pre- 
sentation ofa petition on a former evening 
by his hon. friend the member for the 
University of Oxford, from Bothwell, in 
the county of Lanark, against further con- 
cessions to the Catholics, he had felt it 
his duty to read a letter which he had re- 
ceived from an hon. friend of his then 
residing in the parish, and he believed the 
largest proprietor in his parish, relating 
some circumstances respecting that peti- 
tion, and mentioning some strong lan- 
guage used by the minister of the parish 
on that occasion, he now also felt it his 
duty to say, in justice to that reverend 
gentleman, that he had received a letter 
from him contradicting the statements, and 
denying the correctness of the information 
contained in that letter. He took that 
opportunity of stating this, when he saw 
both his hon. friends the member for the 
University of Oxford and the member for 
the county of Argyll, in their places. 

Mr. W. F. Campbell said :—I shall not 
long trespass on the time of the House, 
but having heard the statement which the 
hon. member for Lanark has just made, 
I feel myself imperiously called on to tres- 
pass on-your time for a few minutes. That 
hon. member has, through courtesy I pre- 
sume, abstained from mentioning the gross 
terms in which the reverend gentleman 
has thought proper to deny the statement 
I made by letter; but I will inform the 
House, that that information he has thought 
proper to designate as a tissue of in- 
famous falsehoods. I now, - therefore, 
stand here in my place, as a member of 
this House and as a gentleman, to confirm 
with my voice the statement formerly read 
by the member for Lanarkshire, as to the 
manner in which the petition was got up 
from the parish of Bothwell. The rev. 
minister for that parish did, from his pul- 
pit, announce, that a meeting was to be 
held in ihe relief church of Bells-hill on 
the Friday following, for the purpose of 
petitioning parliament against the bill for 
the relief of the Catholics. He enjoined 
them to come forward to a man tosign in, 
telling his parishioners, that the Catholics 
would, by bloodshed, force them to resign 
their bibles and their faith, and for the 
future to worship fire, faggots, and a crust 
of bread. Let it be understood that this, 
his first oration, I did not myself hear, 
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but it was so stated to me by those incapa- 
ble of making a false statement; and were 
any corroboration of this statement neces- 
sary, I received it on the Friday following 
in the church at Bells-hill. The rev. 
gentleman there repeated this, and much 
more. He told those assembled, that it 
was their duty as christians to oppose this 
bill—that if they did not, they would be 
throwing away the light of the precious 
gospel, which they now enjoyed ;—that it 
was their duty to sign this petition; and 
if it failed, that it was their duty to resist 
it with their blood ;—that by blood the Ca- 
tholics had ever tried to advance, and knee- 
deep they would again try to do so. To 
prove how bloody-minded they were, he 
read extracts from the Rhemish Testa- 
ment, one of which was, that it was lawful 
for a Catholic to kill a heretic, if he refused 
to accept the true faith. He told them, 
that the Inquisition, which was now raging 
in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, would soon 
rage here; that if the Catholics were admit- 
ted tocivil power, they would take from them 
their bibles, and would force them to wor- 
ship a crust of bread. When I corrected his 
statement, with regard to the raging of the 
Inquisition in Italy, he produced as_ his 
authority a work, entitled “‘ AThree Years’ 
Residence in Italy of a Pious Family,” by 
a Lady; and did from that read a description 
of the terrors which their drawing-master 
had undergone, in passing the dungeons 
of the Inquisition, lest some of the satel- 
lites of that institution should seize him 
and place him in one of them, there to 
linger out the rest of his wretched existence. 
So much for the religious part of his 
argument. For the political part, he 
stated, that if fifty or sixty of this proscrib- 
ed body once got into this House there was 
an end to our religion and constitution; 
for though, said he, this is but a small 
part of the whole number, yet they will 
form the centre round which the Atheists 
and persons of no religion at all will form 
and who will vote for any thing, provided 
it is for their own interest ; and he did, 
by name, denounce one hon. member of 
this House as an atheist.—And now for 
the conclusion. Having finished the busi- 


ness of the meeting, it was closed in pray- 
er; and having told his parishioners, that 
if they did not oppose this bill they would 
he rejecting the light of the gospel, in 
that prayer he used these words :—“ And 
may they who reject the gospel not find, 
on the last day, that it is better for the 
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dwellers in Sodom and Gomorrah—better 
for the poor blinded Papists themselves— 
than it would be for them.” These state- 
ments this reverend gentleman has termed 
a tissue of infamous falsehoods. I, how- 
ever, again assert and confirm them, as a 
man of honour anda gentleman. I willallow 
that the reverend gentleman is a most 
amiable character, and universally beloved 
by his parishioners; but in this case his 
zeal has unfortunately greatly out-run his 
discretion. 


Roman Catnourc Revier Bit1.] 
Mr. Secretary Peel moved the order of the 
day for the third reading of this bill. On 
the question being put, 

The Marquis of Chandos rose, he said, 
for the purpose of objecting to the motion. 
As that was the last night he should have 
an opportunity of expressing his opinion on 
the measure, he begged leave to trespass 
on the indulgence of the House for a few 
moments, and to reiterate the grounds 
upon which he was induced to give it his 
decided opposition. He confessed that, 
after all he had heard from hon. members 
since the commencement of the session, in 
favour of concession to the Catholics, and 
after all the arguments that had been ad- 
duced in favour of the right hon. Secre- 
tary’s bill, he had not yet heard a single 
reason or ground for altering his opinion 
against that concession, or of admitting 
the necessity of the measure. That mea- 
sure had been described by its originator 
in that House as ‘‘a breaking in upon the 
constitution of 1688.” He would go far- 
ther, and maintain, that it not only broke 
in upon the constitution, but actually de- 
stroyed it—that the constitution after that 
measure was adopted would be a new one. 
He stood there as the firm, unbending ad- 
vocate of the Protestant cause,and he would 
repeat, that he had heard no reason or ar- 
gument justificatory of the present bill, 
and therefore no ground for the change of 
policy of hon. members. When he said 
he stood there as the advocate of the Pro- 
testant cause, he could not but regret, 
that that cause had lost the leader in 
whom the Protestants had so long placed 
implicit confidence, as well as many other 
hon. members who had hitherto been its 
zealous advocates. It was true, that the 
right hon. gentleman to whom he alluded 
had given some explanation of the grounds 
of his change of policy, and had most hon- 
ourably restored to his Protestant consti- 
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tuents the. trust they reposed in him,— 
but so much could not be said for many 
hon. members who had imitated his con- 
duct. The House had yet to learn the 
arguments by which those hon. members 
were induced to abandon the. Protestant 
cause and. to vote in favour of concession 
to the Catholics. With respect to the 
alarm consequent upon a measure which 
would give the constitution of the country 
a new character, he must say, that he 
hoped, when the bill had passed, and that 
the Catholics had, as a consequence, felt 
that they had gained their object—that 
they would be actuated by such a spirit of 
gratitude to the legislature, and would 
deport themselves so respectfully towards 
their fellow-subjects of other denominations, 
that they would induce their Protestant 
brethren to bestow upon them their con- 
fidence, so that they would all live in 
one common respect to the laws. He 
trusted that the Catholics would never 
forget the circumstances under which the 
laws against them had been enacted— 
circumstances which, he earnestly trusted, 
would never recur; and he hoped, indeed 
he was confident, that should the Catho- 
lics forget those circumstances, and the 
debt of gratitude which the present bill 
would lay on them, the Protestants of 
England would rise as one man to rescue 
and restore the Protestant constitution. 
With these observations he would take 
leave of the present question; but before 
he sat down he begged leave to express 
his hope, that every angry feeling which 
the recent discussions had given rise to 
would be allayed—that all party hostility | 
would be forgotten. He, for one, had 
never approached the discussion in the 
spirit of faction—he had never embarked 
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in his opposition to the measure, a single 
feeling of personal or party hostility, but | 
had spoken and voted honestly and con- | 
scientiously. He was willing to give those | 
who differed from him credit for the purity | 
of their motives; for he was conscious of | 
the purity of hisown. He hoped he was | 
wrong in his apprehensions, that the new | 
constitution which the present bill would | 
create, would not answer the people of | 
England ; but he feared he was not, and 

therefore would persist in his opposition to | 
the bill. He was confident that more | 
would be lost by the Protestants than 

would be gained by the Catholics, for the 

very existence of the Protestant constitu- 
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—he would then finally take leave of the 
question. He felt that he had done his 
duty to his constituents and his country ; 
and would then, at the last stage, express 
his opposition to the bill before the House 
by moving as an amendment, that the bill 
be read a third time that day six months. 

Mr. Moore begged leave to second the 
amendment. The bill before the House 
had been justly. described by the noble 
marquis, as not only a breaking in upon 
the constitution of 1688, but as destruc- 
tive of the laws then established. Nor 
was he without high authority for this 
opinion: he had that of no less a states- 
man than lord Chatham. In the year 
1774, it was proposed to exempt the Ca- 
tholics of one of our American colonies 
from taking the Oath of Supremacy. To 
that proposition lord Chatham was most 
decidedly opposed, contending, that it was 
as contrary to the spirit of the constitu- 
tion to repeal. the Act of Supremacy, or 
any other act against the Catholics, passed 
in the reign of Elizabeth or of Henry 8th, 
as to repeal the whole Bill of Rights. If 
such was the solemn opinion, as to re- 
pealing the Act of Supremacy—one of the 
last efforts of that great statesman—-even 
in the case of a remote colony, what 
would he not have said in relation toa 
measure affecting the British empire 2 
Why was the present bill brought forward 
before time had been afforded for taking 
the sense of the people calmly and deli- 
berately upon-its merits? Surely no sub- 
ject required more time, as none required 
more deliberation. It was said, that the 
subject was not new to the people, that it 


| had been for thirty years under discussion. 


But he contended, that it was not before 
the people in its present form—that it had 
hitherto presented a different character. 
The question formerly discussed in parlia- 
ment and elsewhere was, the nature and 
the amount of danger consequent upon the 
admission of the Catholics to the civil ad- 
vantages of the state: the question now 
for the first time submitted to the House 
and to the country by his majesty’s minis- 
ters was, a balance of danger; for those 
who had brought forward the present bill, 
admitted that there was danger, great 
danger, in placing the Catholics on a po- 
litical equality with the Protestants, but 
argued that there was greater danger in 
excluding them. Now, without entering 
upon this point of a balance of danger, he 


tion of 1688 was endangered. He repeated 'asked, why was not time given to. the 
3D 
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country to inquire into the merits of a 
comparison of advantages and disadvan- 
tages that had never been suggested be- 
fore—of advantages to be gained on the 
one hand, and of disadvantages to be 
gained on the other? Such time and 
such inquiry were necessary, with the 
view of making the settlement of the ques- 
tion satisfactory to all classes of the com- 
munity. He moreover thought, that the 
pledge given by that House at the com- 
mencement of the session involved such an 
inquiry, and, in consequence, the time ne- 
cessary to its completion ; for it was stated 
in the address to the Crown, that the 
‘House would apply itself first to suppress 
the Catholic Association, and that being 
done satisfactorily to all classes, that it 
would then, but not till then, inquire into 
the state of Ireland, and the laws affecting 
the Roman Catholics. Such a course 
would have required time, during which 
existing excitement might have been 
allayed, and existing evils corrected. Was 
not the very excitement—no matter how 
occasioned—an argument for delay and 
deliberation? But it was not alone with 
a view to subdue excited feelings that de- 
lay was necessary ; it was required, were 
it only to obtain more information than 
the House at present possessed, on all the 
bearings of the important measure then 
under its notice. Every night’s discus- 
sion brought some new fact to light, or 
showed tie necessity of more information. 
For instance, the other evening when the 
uestion of securities was before the 

ouse, it was proposed by an hon. baronet 
to extend the clause relating to mo- 
nastic institutions to the colonies ; but it 
was found, that some of the colonies were 
so constituted, that they could not admit 
of the application of the clause. At an- 
other time it appeared, that many lay cor- 
porations—how many, the House even yet 
had not the means to determine—exercised 
an influence over many Protestant eccle- 
siastical establishments, of the nature of 
which influence there was no information 
before parliament. It was admitted on 
all hands, that the sense of the people of 
England was hostile to the measure ; but 
it was contended, that that hostility was 
occasioned by temporary excitement. 
Admitting that to be the fact, should not 
time have been allowed to allay that ex- 
citement, and to enlighten the people on 
the merits of the question? Such delay 
was the only mode whereby to obtain a 
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dispassionate and deliberate examination 
of the real tendency of the present bill; 
and such a deliberate and dispassionate 
examination was the only means of 
ensuring a satisfactory and beneficial 
result to that bill. When, after calm 
inquiry, the people had determined 
upon the safety and expediency of con- 
cession, then, .and then only, would con- 
cession be advantageous; then, and then 
only, would its accompanying securities 
be satisfactory to all classes; and then, 
and then only, would the admission of 
the Catholic to the political benefits of the 
constitution be productive of on to 
Ireland and contentment in England. 
But now they were about to give to the 
Roman Catholics the power to legislate 
for all the Protestant establishments of 
this country ; they were about to concede 
to them the power of legislation over the 
Established Church, its rights and privi- 
leges, and over all the Protestant institu- 
tions of England and Ireland. These 
were the powers which this sweeping 
measure conferred. What were the secu- 
rities given in return? True it was, that 
a Catholic minister could not interfere 
directly with ecclesiastical patronage and 
appointments; but, would the Catholic 
members of a privy council exercise no 
real and substantial influence in the dis- 
posal of such patronage? He was sure 
that this measure would tend directly to 
the overthrow of the Protestant establish - 
ments and institutions of these countries. 
They were about to give the Catholics 
in Ireland a power over the appropriation 
of corporate funds which had been hitherto 
devoted to the support and maintenance 
of Protestant institutions ; and how could 
they answer for the proper application of 
such funds in future? They were about 
to allow Catholics to be the governors of 
distant colonies, where, being far removed 
from the control of the king and of parlia- 
ment, they might withhold that assistance 
which had been hitherto deemed necessary 
for the existence of the Protestant religion 
and clergy there. They were about to 
alter the constitution of this country, and 
to deprive it of the character of Pro- 
testantism which had so long belonged to it, 
and which had been uniformly considered 
as the best safeguard for our rights and 
liberties. These were his objections to the 
measures, and it was for these reasons 
that he supported the amendment of his 
noble friend. 
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Mr. Hyde Villiers said, he could not at 
all concur in the views which had been 
taken of this measure by the noble mar- 
quis, and by the learned member who had 
just set down, On the contrary, he could 
not refrain from congratulating the House 
upon the circumstance. of this important 
measure having now reached the last 
stage in its progress through this House. 
So far from coinciding in the sentiments 
of the noble marquis and the hon. member, 
he would say, that this measure never 
could have been carried under more 
auspicious circumstances. He would say 
that, whether he looked at the nature of 
the measure itself, or at the manner in 
which it had been introduced by the right 
hon, Secretary, and supported by its advo- 
cates in that House, it was his firm belief, 
that there never was a period when the 
concession of the measure was better 
calculated to satisfy the Catholics of the 
empire ; and, as far as regarded the House 
of Commons he would express his belief, 
that there never wasa time when the 
House itself had better reason to be proud 
of its own proceedings. The hon. mem- 
ber for Dublin had spoken of the address 
to which the House had agreed at the 
opening of the present session, and he 
appeared to attach some importance to 
the pledge which had been given by 
the House on that occasion. To that 
pledge, upon different grounds, and for 
ar different reasons, he also attached 
considerable importance; and he conceived 
he should satisfy the House, that in the 
view which that hon. member had taken 
of the nature of that pledge, he had been 
completely mistaken. Ever since he had 
been able to form an opinion upon political 
subjects, he had been of opinion that the 
Catholic claims were withheld upon in- 
sufficient grounds, especially in reference 
to Ireland. As all governments professed 
to be founded for the good of the com- 
munity, he never was able to discover any 
principle that could justify this country in 
withholding the claims of the great mass 
of the people of Ireland; nor could he 
ever find out any thing in the circum- 
stances of Ireland, which could in any 
degree justify the maintenance of a system 
of laws there, which were equivalent to a 
lasting sentence of strife and contention in 
that country. With that position he had 
originally set out in political life; and he 
was if possible, more confirmed in it by 
the conduct of the anti-Catholic party 
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throughout the discussions on this measure. 
The anti-Catholic party, who opposed this 
bill, had been over and over again pressed 
by the advocates of the measure, to point 
out the remedy which they would propose 
for the evils of Ireland, and they had 
uniformly evaded the question, and shrunk 
from the inquiry. In thus evading that 
inquiry, the anti-Catholic party had, in 
his opinion, violated those principles of 
fair and full discussion, upon which a 
great legislative assembly should uni- 
formly act. He had always been con- 
vinced, that whenever the time arrived 
when the Catholic question should be 
viewed fairly and fully, in reference to the 
state of Ireland, it would be impossible for 
any man accessible to argument to come 
to but one conclusion, that the question 
ought at once to be conceded, and he 
therefore thought that the anti-Catholic 
party had no other course to pursue, but 
to evade any inquiry into the state of that 
country. He had further been always of 
opinion, that there was only one way of 
breaking through that evasion of the anti- 
Catholic party, and of forcing them to 
come to the consideration of the Catholic 
question in direct connexion with the situa- 
tion of Ireland; and that, as it appeared 
to him, was precisely the way which his 
majesty’s government had adopted in 
making this a cabinet measure, and in 
calling upon the legislature, in the Speech 
from the Throne, to consider those two 
important topics in the manner in which 
they should be considered; namely, in 
direct connexion with each other. For 
it was plain, that when that was once 
done, the Catholic question was placed 
upon totally new grounds, and the 
opponents of the measure were put to the 
alternative of either rejecting—as they 
might do constitutionally, but not con- 
sistently with their past conduct, nor in 
accordance with their professions of loyalty 
—the recommendation from the Crown, 
or of adopting, as might have been ex- 
pected, that recommendation, and thus 
standing pledged to devise some remedy 
for those evils, an inquiry into the exist- 
ence of which they could no longer avoid, 
or to join the government in supporting 
that measure which his majesty’s ministers 
had brought forward, for the removal of 
those evils which were now acknowledged 
on all hands to afflict and distract the 
condition of society in Ireland. He 
therefore gave the government credit for 
3D2 
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the course which they had adopted, as 
the best and wisest which could, under 
all the circumstances, have been devised. 
It was with sincere gratification, therefore, 
that, on the first day of the session, he had 
listened to the Speech from the Throne, 
recommending the legislature to take into 
its deliberate consideration the whole state 
of Ireland, convinced as he was, that no 
effectual remedy could be devised for the 
evils existing in that country, unaccompa- 
nied by Catholic emancipation. He had 
heard, he repeated, that recommendation 
with sincere pleasure, as he well’ knew 
that the concession of the Catholic claims 
was the great remedy, without which all 
others would be of no avail, for allaying 
the dissensions of Ireland. He was led 
to believe, when he saw the anti-Catholic 
party not refusing to accede to the re- 
commendation of the Crown, but actually 
adopting that recommendation, and 
agreeing to an address which pledged 
them, after suppressing the Association, 
to take ‘‘into deliberate consideration the 
whole condition of Ireland, and to consi- 
der whether the repeal of those laws to 
which his majesty had directed their at- 
tention might not be effected, consistently 
with the full and permanent security of 
all our establishments in church and 
state.”—He was, he said, led to believe 
when he found the anti-Catholic party 
adopting such a course, that they were, 
bona fide, intent upon entering on the 
consideration uf the whole question, in a 
fair and manly manner. Thus far every 
thing had proceeded according io his 
most sanguine anticipations. He hoped 
that a full and impartial discussion of the 
state of Ireland would at length be had, 
and that on no side of the House would 
the least desire be exhibited to shrink from 
inquiry, or to avoid investigation. His 
hopes, however, which were thus raised, 
were soon depressed, when he found the 
anti-Catholic party in that House not 
only opposing the present measure, but 
disregarding their engagement given to 
the Crown, as to the course which they 
should feel it their duty to adopt,—for- 
getting the pledge which they had given, 
to enter upon the consideration of the 
“whole condition of Ireland ”—refusing 
to enter upon that question aliogether, 
and opposing the bill’ which jad been 
brought forward for the removal of the 
evils existing in that country, as if they 
higad ven no pledge whatever on the sub- 
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ject, and had ‘not distinctly engaged, in 
pursuance of the recommendation from 
the throne, “ to take the whole condition 
of Ireland into their deliberate considera- 
tion.” That party, in’ agreeing to ‘the 
address, had distinctly pledged themselves 
with every other party in that House, to 
adopt the recommendation of his majesty, 
and to enter upon the consideration of 
the state of Ireland; and when, in pur- 
suance of that recommendation, his ma- 
jesty’s ministers had brought forward a 
measure for the removal of Catholic dis- 
abilities, consistent with the security of 
the Protestant institutions and establish- 
ments of the country, and which the 

considered best calculated to fulfil the 
intention of his majesty, nothing could be 
more natural or consistent, than for those 
hon. members who composed the’ anti- 
Catholic party to oppose that measure ; 

but it was incumbent on them at the 
same time to provide some remedy of 
their own in its place. They were at per- 
fect liberty to give what opposition they 
pleased to the measure introduced by 
ministers; but they should be ready, at 
the same time, to produce a plan of their 
own, better calculated to fulfil those in- 
tentions of his majesty, and to carry into 
effect that r xcommendation, to which they 
had distinctly and unequivocally pledged 
themselves. He could not conceive how 
those hon. members could reconcile it to 
their sense of consistency, to agree to the 
terms of the address, pledging them to 
take into consideration the whole condi- 
tion of Ireland, and subsequently to adopt 
the course which they had pursued ; for 
though pledged to take the state of Ire- 
land into consideration, the hon. member 
for Dorsetshire, in his speech on a former 
evening, postponed the consideration of the 
state of Ireland altogether, while the hon. 
member for Corfe Castle argued the whole 
question without adverting at all to Ireland. 
The hon. member for Kent, and another 
hon. member, had contended, that they were 
not bound, in discussing this question, to 
enter at all upon the point as to what the 
state of Ireland might require. The At- 
torney-general had dismissed the state of 
Ireland in a parenthesis, and the hon. 

member for Newark had actually apolo- 
gized to the House, for adverting to the 
state of that country, into the considera- 
tion of which they had been’ specially 
called upon, and had distinctly pledged 
themselves, to enter. He confessed that 
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when_ such conduct was exhibited by the 
anti-Catholic party, he despaired of see- 
ing the question met, on their parts, by a 
full and fair discussion. of its merits. 
Perhaps he had formed an incorrect es- 
timate. of their conduct—perhaps they 
had not given the pledge to which he had 
referred—perhaps they had not entered 
into the distinct engagement which, in 
his. humble judgment, they had made ; 
but, if he was right in his opinion,—and 
he believed the facts of the case would 
bear him out in it,—he would say, that 
the manner in which that party had re- 
ceived the proposition of ministers proved 
manifestly, that they had nothing better 
themselves to propose; and their uniform 
evasion of the question, as regarded the 
state of Ireland, was incontrovertible evi- 
dence, that they never entertained serious 
intentions of entering upon the discussion 
of that important subject. He had thus 
retorted upon the anti-Catholic party the 
charge of inconsistency which the hon. 
member for, Dublin had endeavoured to 
affix on others, but which exclusively at- 
tached to themselves ; and he would only, 
in conclusion, again express his gratifica- 


tion at beholding this great measure of 


justice and liberality arrived at its final 
stage in that House. 

General Gascoyne said, he felt that this 
measure went to alter the Protestant con- 
stitution of this country, and in justice to 
those who had sent him to that House, 
he considered it his duty again to enter 
his protest against it. Nothing that had 
occurred throughout these discussions had 
at all altered the opinions which he had 
expressed when this measure was first 
introduced—nothing that had since oc- 
curred had at all diminished his fears, or 
allayed his apprehensions—and he was 
now, as then, strongly opposed to a mea- 
sure, which went to alter that Protestant 
constitution under which they had lived 
and prospered for a century and a half. 
‘They were called upon to sacrifice those 
opinions which had been maintained and 
cherished in this country ever since the 
year 1688, on the bare idea that the set- 
tlement of this question would tranquillize 
Ireland. Were the Catholics of Ireland 
labouring under any religious persecution 
from which they claimed relief? If they 
were obstructed in the exercise of their 
religion, he would be as ready as any one 
to support a measure for their relief. But, 
what were they about todo? They were 
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called upon to sacrifice their opinions, 
and to pass this measure, for the purpose 
of satisfying a few Catholic demagogues 
in Ireland. This measure was neither 
more nor less than the admission of Ca- 
tholics in parliament. They were already 
represented admirably in that House. 
The present Irish representatives were a 
most useful body of men; they, on all 
occasions, attended to the discharge of 
their duties; and if they had any fault, 
it was, that they were rather too national 
in their views. This measure would in- 
troduce Catholic members in their place. 
He looked on the whole measure as the 
result of the arts and wiles of restless de- 
magogues ; and he was sure, when this 
bill passed, that the lower orders in Ire- 
land would seize the opportunity to gra- 
tify their bigotry and prejudices, by re- 
turning members of their own religion. 
Those who possessed the best knowledge 
on the subject asserted, that they would 
shortly have thirty or forty Catholic mem- 
bers in parliament, and that from Ireland 
alone. The present Irish representatives 
must then bow to the Catholics, whom 
the populace would return, and tell them, 
that they had only kept their places for 
them until they succeeded in obtaining 
the admission of Catholics to parliament. 
This measure, then, instead of pacifying 
Ireland,—instead of introducing peace 
and quiet there,—would generate innu- 
merable contests to gratify the ambition and 
the bigotry of the Catholics. In all human 
probability, at the next general election,— 
and a dissolution of parliament could not 
now be distant,—this feeling would be 
displayed from one end of Ireland to the 
other. It was not to be supposed, that 
this question would, as some imagined, be 
forgotten in a few months. The civil dis- 
sentions which desolated England in the 
wars of the Two Roses did not pass away 
for a century; and this measure which 
had engaged tue teelings and opinions of 
the people of this country for the last 
twenty or thirty years would not be for- 
gotten for many years to come. The 
principal object of this. measure was to 
admit Catholics to parliament. It was 


therefore pregnant with strife and contest. 
The lower orders of Catholics would vote 
for a candidate of their own religion, and 
if an election came on,-suppose for the 
city of Limerick, the present hon.. member 
would, of course, give way to some of the 
Sheils or Q’Gormans, gr some other 
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Catholic candidate. The forty-shilling 
freeholders would crowd in, of course, to 
support the candidates of their own re- 
ligion ; but what would be their feelings 
when told, that at the same moment that 
parliament granted them the liberty to 
vote for a Roman Catholic, it took away 
their right of voting altogether? The 
Protestant freeholder, who had petitioned 
parliament that things might remain as they 
were, would be told that he was laugh- 
ed at as a stupid fellow for making the 
request, and that instead of letting things 
alone, parliament had deprived him of his 
vote and given emancipation to the Papists. 
Was, then, this measure at all calculated 
to produce peace or quietness in Ireland ? 
So far from conciliating Ireland, it would, 
in his opinion, supply new materials for 
fatal discord throughout that country. 
This was not what Ireland wanted. She 
wanted a resident gentry, lower rents, and 
higher wages. She wanted the influx of 
capital, the introduction of the poor-laws, 
and above all, she wanted that true re- 
ligion, under which liberty had prospered 
in this country. He could not see what 
benefit this measure was calculated to 


confer on the lower orders of the Irish 


population. If the poor-laws were in- 
troduced there; and if this measure were 
accompanied by any measure like that of 
1825, for paying the priests, or with any 
thing for giving employment to the poor, 
there might be some good expected from 
it. But he could not see what essential 
service would be effected for Ireland by 
the admission of a few Catholics to that 
House. The sentiments of the people of 
England had been expressed most un- 
equivocally against this measure. No one 
could deny that the vast majority of the 
people of England were hostile to it. If 
the experiment of a general election were 
tried, it would be found that nine tenths 
of the whole population of England were 
against this bill. If the suggestion of the 
hon. member for Dublin had been adopt- 
ed— if this bill had been read a second 
time, and suffered to lie over then till 
after the East’ holydays, then perhaps 
the opposition against it would not be so 
strong; at all events, the people would 
have been afforded a fuller opportunity of 
expressing their sentiments upon it. But 
to the bill in its present state he should 
give his determined opposition. It was 
very important for the House to inquire 
jato the nature of the securities offered 
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to them—if securities they could be called. 
Almost the otily oné which he saw was a 
sort of deciaration, and by no means a 
satisfactory one. But his right hon. friend 
seemed to think that the securities were 
quite sufficient; and he argued, that 
although the principle of the bill admitted 
Roman Catholi¢s to nearly the whole of 
the great. offices of the state, yet that the 
limitations, provisions, and restrictions of 
the bill were such, that Roman Catholics 
would never consent to take several of 
these offices—that, for instance, of secre- 
tary of state. He, however, was not quite 
sure of that. In his opinion, it would be 
better to exclude Roman Catholics di- 
rectly, than to say to them, “If you 
accept of these offices, you must forego 
much of the powet and privilege that 
belongs to them; because, if you exert 
that privilege, and exercise those powers, 
you will subject yourselves to the utmost 
rigour of the law.” According to the 
formation of this bill, there was no secu- 
rity to satisfy the Protestant ; neither was 
its provisions calculated to give satisfac- 
tion to the Roman Catholic. He believed 
that, at one time, when Mr. Canning was 
in office, some idea was entertained of 
paying the Roman Catholic priesthood 
out of the national purse; and he thought, 
from the manner in which the measure was 
now brought forward, that his right hon. 
friend ‘had entertained some feeling of 
that kind himself; but, as his right hon. 
friend must have seen that such a propo- 
sition would render the bill more generally 
unpopular than it was, he had thought 
fit to abandon that idea. The way in 
which this measure was brought forward 
and supported would, he feared, prove 
the destruction of all confidence in public 
men. The departure from long-established 
principles—the extraordinary conversions 
—the many tergiversations which the 
public had lately witnessed, must tend to 
destroy all confidence in parliament. 
Such proceedings would, without doubt, 
be succeeded by a general indifference, as 
to the conduct of public men. They 
might hereafter act in unison together on 
questions involving some great principle ; 
but of this they might rest assured, that 
personal confidence in public men was at 
anend. They had known times, during 
the late war, when party fan extremely 
high; but still consistency of conduct 
was maintained, and men of different sen- 
timents sespected each other, and were 
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respected by the public, on account of 
that consistency. The case was, however, 
now altered. He was confident, that, 
before the present session was over—at 
least, before another session was over— 
his right hon. friend would find himself in 
a very different situation from that in 
which he now stood. The support which 
he now received from a quarter, which, 
generally speaking, had no confidence in 
him, and entertained no feeling in com- 
mon with him, could not last. Having 
combined merely to effect a particular 
object, they would desert him when that 
object was obtained. Did his right hon. 
friend suppose that no latent feeling for 
carrying other points remained in their 
breasts? Did he think, that when the 
ptesent measure should be accomplished, 
they would continue to extend their sup- 
portto him? If he flattered himself that 
they would do so, his right hon. friend 
would ultimately discover that he was 
mistaken.. He knew that no man more 
deserved personal regard than his right 
hon. friend did: his private qualities were 
deserving of the highest praise : his good- 
ness of heart, and his frankness of man- 
ner, could not be too much applauded ; 
but his political conduct was another mat- 
ter, it called for the most severe scrutiny, 
and he doubted not that the time would 
arrive, when his political delinquencies 
would be remembered and visited upon 
him. He was, in a great degree, author- 
ised in saying this when he heard the 
sentiment echoed through the country by 
the people. He harboured no intention 
of opposing his right hon. friend on other 
questions ; but he very much feared that 
in future, there would not be manifested, 
in the support which he was likely to 
receive, that anxious zeal, arising from 
personal regard, which his right hon. 
friend formerly commanded. If Ireland 
should not be pacified,—and he believed, 
in his conscience, that Ireland would not 
be more quiet at the expiration of the 


‘present year, or at the end of the next 


session, than it had been for a long period, 
—if government were not able to make 
a considerable deduction from the military 


force now employed in that country,— 


then parliament would have a right to 
challenge, not only his right hon. friend, 
on his responsibility, but those also 
who supported and maintained this mea- 


‘sure, to reconsider and amend it. If 


ministers could not give a satisfactory 
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answer to the question which, under such 
circumstances, 1.ight be put to them, 
then he conceived that it would be the 
duty of parliament not to lose the op- 
portunity, but to undertake the revision 
of the measure.—There was one point 
connected with the state of Ireland which 
he regretted had not been brought before 
the House, and which, before he sat down, 
he begged leave to mention. He knew 
not why some system of poor-laws was 
not applied to Ireland. The only motive 
he could conceive which induced ministers 
not to bring the subject forward was, be- 
cause they wished to avoid that species 
of taxation which would naturally and 
necessarily fall on the absentees. He 
trusted, whatever difference of opinion 
might exist as to the subject immediately 
before them, that they would unite in 
doing this special service to Ireland. His 
hon. friend, the member for Newark, had 
done himself immortal honour, by the 
manner in which he had touched upon 
this question. He hoped that those who 
were favourable to the introduction of the 
poor-laws into Ireland would not be inti- 
midated in their endeavours to effect that 
object; and he cherished a hope, that his 
majesty’s ministers would give their con- 
currence to some plan of the kind. Cer- 
tain he was, that without some such mea- 
sure it was impossible for Ireland to be 
tranquillized. There was one clause in 
the present bill of which he approved, and 
which he hoped would be acted on, It 
was that clause which declared, that the 
bill might be altered or amended even in 
the course of the present session. It was, 
he conceived, useless in this, the last 
stage of the bill, to offer any plan of 
amendment, or to propose any alteration 
in this measure; and his principal object 
in now offering himself to the House was 
to state that he was as decided an oppo- 
nent to the measure in its last stage, as he 
was when it was originally introduced. 
Mr. Townshend said, he did not mean 
to follow the opposers of the bill through 
all the various topics which they had in- 
troduced. His intention was to state, as 
shortly as possible, the reasons which dis- 
posed him to give his support to this mea- 
sure. He meant, then, to vote for this 
bill on the ground of expediency; be- 
cause he thought it was much better to 
run the risk of incurring a mtinor mischief, 
than to encounter the almost certainty of 
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marquis, and other hon. members who 
thought it their duty to oppose this-bill, 
that, in taking this course, he did not 
admit the abstract right of the Roman 
Catholics to those privileges which the 
legislature was about to confer on them. 
He would also say, that he did not yield 
to that noble marquis, or to those hon. 
members, in a sincere attachment to the 
Protestant religion, or in a veneration for 
the Protestant constitution of this coun- 
try; but he contended, that things could 
not remain as they were. That he looked 
upon to be wholly impossible. 


not blind himself to the distracted state 
of society in Ireland—to the utter depres- 
sion of trade and commerce in that coun- 
try—and to the cessation of social inter- 
course between man and man. 
fit that that country should, in the year 
1829, be kept in such a state of discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction? His majesty’s 
government had witnessed the evil, and 
had wisely determined to remedy it. 
They had brought forward a bill which, 


in his opinion, was calculated to prevent | 


the hourly-increasing danger. If he 
thought that it was likely to have any 
other effect, he would be most anxious to 
appear in the ranks of those hon. gen- 
tlemen who opposed the measure; but, 
believing that it would effect great and 
permanent good, he should support it. 
He would ask hon. members, whether they 
had fairly considered the danger to which 
Ireland was exposed? For his own part, 


he was surprised that the tranquillity of 


that country was so perfect as it had been. 
But, how was that tranquillity preserved ? 
Why, the peace of Ireland was partly 
preserved by an unconstitutional author- 
ity, and partly by military force? Now, 
he would demand, whether such a state 
of things ought to be tolerated? He 
most sincerely hoped that this measure, 
conjointly with that introduced with it, 
would have the effect which was attributed 
to it—that of restoring Ireland to peace 
and prosperity. 

Mr. Pearse observed that, after the 
many discussions which had taken place 
on this subject, he should not now have 
addressed the House, did he not think it 
the duty of every hon. member to state 
his opinion on this most important ques- 
tion. He was opposed to this measure ; 
and he was quite convinced, that the great 
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majority of the people of England were 
decidedly hostile to it. He thought they 
had, in their petitions, stated their opini- 
ons firmly and honestly; and those opini- 
ons, however they might be contemned by 
other gentlemen, he was inclined to treat 
with deference and respect. Every ex- 
ertion had been made, by bigotry and 
superstition, to retard the efforts of the 
people; but in vain, for a vast majority of 
the most influential persons in the country 





He could | 
not blind himself to the circumstances | 
that were passing before him: he could | 


Was it | 


had expressed themselves strongly against 
this measure. He confessed that he en- 
tertained the same sentiments. He did 
not think that the bill would produce the 
peace and unanimity that were expected 
from it. It was displeasing to the Protest- 
ants, and he was convinced it would not 
satisfy the Catholics. He should have 
felt happy to have given his support to his 
majesty’s government, if, after a thorough 
examination of the measure, he had con- 
ceived that it was likely todo good. But 
this was a vital question—a_ question 
which, when once carried, could not be 
retrieved : and, viewing it-as likely to pro- 
duce evil, instead of good, he should op- 
pose the third reading of the bill. 

Mr. J. E. Denison said, that on no for- 
mer occasion had he offered himself to 
_the notice of the House with so much 

pleasure. He rejoiced as greatly as any 
one could rejoice, at the triumph that was 
| now about to be achieved. He rejoiced to 
| find that religious differences were nolonger 





| to be considered as a ground for political 


| disqualification. The measure seemed to 
| him to have been proposed at a moment 
which peculiarly called for it. An hon. 
gentleman had just asserted, that the 
great body of the people of England 
were hostile to the bill—a position which, 
in his opinion, was not correct. He did 
not think that gentlemen had a right to 
rest their arguments so strongly as they 
had done, on the number of petitions 
which had been presented against this 
measure, when, on other occasions, when 
great numbers of petitions were laid be- 
fore the House, they treated the repre- 
sentations contained in them with neglect. 
In saying this, he did not mean to detract, 
in any way, from the value of the right of 
petitioning. On the contrary, he: was 
glad to see petitions laid before the 
House; because it shewed that those from 
whom they emanated placed confidence in 
the legislature. If, by admitting the Ro- 
man Catholics to be common partakers in 
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the rights and liberties of Englishmen, 
they produced a better state of: moral 
feeling in. Ireland—and such he believed 
would be the case—then, certainly, they 
would: have effected a great object. He 
looked upon this question with intense 
interest. He viewed it as extending the 
great: charter of liberty to Ireland; and 
he was certain, that innumerable benefits 
would be derived from it.. He voted for 
the measure with the highest degree of 
pleasure and satisfaction. Some gentle- 
men might entertain fears as to the effects 
which ‘it would produce. For his part, 
he did not participate in those fears. His 
firm conviction was, that the measure 
would be eminently serviceable to the 
whole empire. 

Mr. Hart Davis said, he could not per- 
mit the important question then before 
the House to go through its last stage 
without the expression of his opinion on 
the bill in its present shape. He was 
compelled to say, that the securities for 
the preservation of the Protestant consti- 
tution of the country were not at all equi- 
valent to the great sacrifice the House was 
about to make, by granting seats in par- 
liament, and. admission to the highest 
offices in the-state, to persons professing 
the Roman Catholic religion. He allow- 
ed that the proposed alteration of the free- 
holders’ qualification in Ireland from forty 
shillings to ten pounds, as intended by 
another bill, was a most beneficial mea- 
sure, and, as far as it went, a good securi- 
ty against an-abuse of power and influ- 
ence by the Roman Catholic priest, in 
the manner evidenced at the late election 
of Clare. He entirely approved also of 
the change that had been made in the 
bill, by the transfer of all church patron- 
age, which might attach to any office un- 
der the Crown hereafter to be filled by a 
Roman Catholic, to the archbishoprick of 
Canterbury. But he complained of the 
measure as wholly uncalled-for by the 
necessity of the case; and he considered 
it as totally useless, because it never could 
produce that. union and concord in Ire- 
land, which was expected from it, so long 
as the patronage of the Irish church was 
confined exclusively to Protestants. If 
-he could be persuaded, that the bill would 
produce permanent conciliation between 
the conflicting parties in Ireland, he de- 
clared before God that it should have had 
his support; but, believing quite the con- 
trary, it would meet with his decided ne- 
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gative. He would notice an observation 
of his gallant friend, the member for Liver- 
pool, who had threatened the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department with the 
loss of his former. supporters. But for 
this assertion, he would not have touched 
on this subject. He believed that his 
right hon. friend’s conduct had been go- 
verned by a conscientious impression. of 
the urgency of the question, and the con- 
viction, that the great interests of the 
empire would suffer by its delay. With 
this impression deeply fixed in his mind, 
the right hon. Secretary would not have 
acted the part of an honest man, if he had 
pursued any other course. He deeply 
lamented this change, but che present 
ministers should have his confidence on 
every other question. 

Mr. Cust pronounced a high eulogium 
upon the duke of ‘Wellington and Mr. 
Secretary Peel, and said that, although he 
could not trust the latter with the conduct 
of the bill before them, he believed he had 
acted conscientiously. He believed so, 
because the right hon. gentleman had 
made sacrifices of ambition, of friends, 
and of connections, which could only 
have been made for conscience-sake. 
There were others who had changed their 
Opinions, but who.had not made the same 
sacrifices, and who continued to hold ad- 
vantages which it appeared, by the result, 
they had obtained under false pretences. 
Bad as this was, it was nevertheless to be 
feared, that some who had changed would 
not only continue to hold the advantages 
so obtained, but would even get still 
higher office. It was said, that this bill 
was a remedy for the evils that pressed 
upon the country; but, could that be 
called a remedy which was an unmixed 
evil? The right hon. gentleman had said, 
that this was not a religious question ; but 
for his part, he could not see how reli- 
gion was, in this case, to be separated 
from politics. The danger to us, as it 
was a question of religion, was; that the 
spirit of the Roman Catholic church was 
such, that it would strive to extend itself 
and use its best endeavours to prevent the 
existence of any but its own creed; as, 
according to the notions'of the Roman 
Catholics, there was no salvation out’ of 
the pale of theirchurch. There could not 
therefore, in his opinion, be any distinc- 
tion between the religion and the politics 
of the church of Rome: If he could make 
any distinction, it ought to be in favour 
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of the English Catholics, who were many 
of them men of property, but so scattered 
over the country, that they had acquired 
a portion of the milder spirit of the com- 
munity with which they mixed. He had 
always thought their case hard, when he 
considered that they were debarred from 
rising in any of the pursuits open to their 
Protestant fellow-countrymen. The case 
was far different with the Catholics of 
Ireland ; for they were numerous, igno- 
rant, and bigottedly attached to their re- 
ligion and priests. The present bill would 
not set the question at rest in Ireland ; 
for it would not be for the interest of the 
church of Rome to let it rest, until she 
had accomplished the destruction of the 
Protestant establishment in that country. 

Sir C. Burrell contended, that the ten- 
dency of the Catholic religion was to. make 
its members bad subjects of a government. 
This, he said, was proved by history. It 
would be found that, in the time of Charles 
the Ist, the wise measures of the duke of 
Ormona were frustrated by the intrigues 
of the Nuncio Renuccini, and that even his 
violent claims were exceeded by those of 
the church of Rome : so also when, at the 
council of Kilkenny, the same nuncio re- 
commended fidelity to God and religion, 
and, next, to the king, he was severely 
reprimanded through cardinal Pamphilus, 
for that the Holy See would never, by any 
positive act, approve the civil allegiance 
which Catholic subjects paid to an hereti- 
cal prince. Thus it was, that the Roman 
Catholics were instigated and supported 
by the see of Rome against their legitimate 
government; an obedience to which was 
stigmatised as that idol of Dagon, a fool- 
ish loyalty. When, also, on the restora- 
tion of Charles the 2nd, some of the more 
moderate Catholics addressed, through 
one Peter Walsh, the remonstrance, in 
which they disclaimed “all foreign power, 
papal or princely, spiritual or temporal, 
inasmuch as it may seem able, or shall 
pretend, to free them from this obligation 
(meaning the allegiance), or permit them 
to offer any violence to his majesty’s per- 
son or government; protesting further, 
and declaring it impious, and against the 
word of God, to maintain, that any pri- 
vate subject may kill his prince.” Let the 
House inquire, Sir, how far the court of 
Rome approved, or acknowledged the 
propriety and justice of these sentiments. 
The court of Rome gave orders to the 
Internuncio at Brussels, who had then the 
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care of Ecclesiastical affairs in Ireland, 
and to cardinal Barberini, “to censure 
the remonstrance, in the name of the 
Pope, as containing propositions already 
condemned by the Holy See.” In conse- 
quence, the remonstrants, we are told, 
“‘were persecuted, and every where dis- 
possessed of their cures and stations; and 
Peter Walsh and his associates were ex- 
communicated, and left without the means 
of preserving their lives, except by flying 
to foreign countries, where they were in 
danger of being burnt alive as heretics for 
denying the power jof the Pope in temmpo- 
ral affairs.” He would ask, what security 
there could be against this persecuting 
spirit, except the security of the law? The 
present law had prevented persecution, 
both on the part of the Protestants and on 
the part of the Catholics, The present 
law had worked well: it had preserved 
our civil, our religious, and our political 
liberties ; and yet they were now called 
upon to throw it away. He was decidedly 
opposed to the proposition, because he 
believed it would ‘be productive of great 
mischief. If he should be deceived, and 
if the measure did good, no one would 
rejoice more than he should. 

Several honourable members rose toge- 
ther, but the call was general for 

Mr. William Bankes, who said, that this 
then was the bill which, after all, they 
were called upon to pass! It was a mat- 
ter of regret to him, that circumstances 
had rendered him incompetent to raise his 
voice against it at an earlier period. Un- 
availing as opposition to the bill had hi- 
therto been, and unavailing as he was 
persuaded all future opposition to it would 
be, still he could have wished that his 
hearty, his uncompromising, and his de- 
cided dissent id been tecorded in every 
stage, and against all the provisions of it. 
He candidly confessed, that he felt it a 
painful duty to be compelled to oppose 
and to obstruct, so far as in him lay, a mea- 
sure which was supported by that great 
man who was then at the head of the ad- 
ministration. He did not call him great 
on account of his office or his power, but 
on account of his great military achieve- 
ments; and for these, surely, if any man 
ever deserved the name of great, the indi- 
vidual to whom he alluded was that man. 
He, and he might say, the whole civilized 
world, had been lost in wonder at the 
splendid success which had marked that 
great man’s career, and he would yield to 
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no oné in admiration at the glory and the 
security with which he had surrounded 
them. As a private individual, too, he 
had known the noble duke in his retire- 
merit,.and had been honoured with some 
portion of his kindness and attention ; 
bat here he was a public man, and here 
he felt himself called upon by his duty, 
and by his country, fearlessly to offer his 
uncompromising and unhesitating opposi- 
tion to a measure, though recommended 
by a person for whom he had so high an 
esteem. He was sorry to say, that there 
was one ground on which he, and gentle- 
mén who held the same opinions with 
himself, had great reason to complain. 
They had been much worse treated by 
their friends than by their enemies, On 
every formet occasion they might have 
had better terms than they had now. On 
other occasions there had been some show, 
some shadow, at least, of substantial, tan- 
gible securities. There had been some 
talk of interference with the hierarchy, 
or of something which should calm the 
reasonable and just apprehensions of the 
Protestants ; but here there was positively 
nothing of the sort: it was plain, unquali- 
fied, unconditional surrender. They 
had heard it argued, that this bill was not 
the offspring of intimidation. Why, if he 
had never heard of what was passing in 
Ireland—if he had known nothing of the 
Catholic Association in its acts, in its 
speeches, in its publications, in its me- 
naces—if the name of Mr. O’Connell had 
never sounded in his ears, still he should 
have known that it was the offspring of 
intimidation, for he saw “ panic” written 
in the very face of it. What were the or- 
dinary signs and symbols of intimidation ? 
Giving up all—throwing away every thing 
—lookiag neither tothe right hand nor to 
the left, but hurrying and precipitating 
forward. Was not this bill a casting-off, 
an abandonment, a surrender of every 
thing? Had it not been pushed forward 
with so much precipitation, that, when one 
Jaw officer was gone, time was not allowed 
even for the appointment of another, or 
for sending the one that remained back 
to his constituents with “ all his blushing 
honours thick upon him,” to receive at 
their hands the recompense which, he 
doubted not, awaited him? Such had 
been the course pursued.—One of the 
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Why, with a protest against it by the 
highest legal authority in that House. 
And it had been carried to its last stage 
without an Attorney-general. Was there 
no need of any legal adviser? Why, 
any architect was competent to pull down 
an edifice; any man could conduct a 
work ‘ike this, which was the mere ruin 
and Overthrow of laws, without substituting 
any Others in their room. What kind of 
substitution was this bill? Ask the poor 
Protestant freeholder: his condition pre- 
sented a just picture of the state in. which 
the Protestants were now placed. He had 
been deprived of his franchise; he had 
been compelled to surrender his rights ; 
and, in return for this, an advantage was 
given not to him, but to a church to 
which he was opposed, and which hun- 
gered and thirsted after the benefices of 
the church to which he was warmly at- 
tached. This was the picture of our con- 
dition.—But, it was said, all this must be 
done for Ireland, and all those gentlemen 
who agreed with him had been accused of 
dwelling too little upon that point. He 
should like to know how they could dwell 
upon it at all? Who had given them any 
information on the subject? Who had 
laid any documents before them, from which 
they could form an opinion on the state 
of Ireland? It was true, that in the Speech 
from the Throne, at the beginning of the 
session, they had been recommended to 
take into their deliberate consideration 
the whole condition of Ireland; but it 
was equally true, that they had had no 
opportunity of considering it at all.— 
What information had been produced, but 
a few solemn notes and asseverations, from 
the right hon. the Secretary of State? And 
the House had been called upon to rest 
satisfied with a few garbled extracts from 
letters, which had not been laid on the 
table of the House, but merely read in 
support of an argument. Such was 
the only information which had been 
produced, and on which the House 
was to proceed. And what was the 
result? It must be candidly confessed, 
that the situation of Ireland was unsettled. 
No man could deny that it wasso; but 
within his memory, and within the memory 
of the right hon. Secretary, the situation 
of Ireland had never been otherwise 
[cries of hear]. He was glad to hear that 


strongest circumstances connected with | cheer, because it looked as if gentlemen 


this measure was, the manner of its intro- | 


duction. How had it been introduced? | 


were going to grant that argument which 
he must ask of them, Had any fresh 
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case of gross aggravation occurred in 
Ireland? He argued from the cheer 
that there had; and he would ask the 
hon. gentlemen opposite, who had brought 
the present measure forward, to whom 
were owing these fresh symptoms of danger? 
Had they not been told by the first officer 
of the Crown, that the common-law of 
the land was sufficient to put down a dan- 
gerous Association which had existed in 
Ireland? Had. they not been told that? 
Had they not, moreover, been armed 
with fresh, and great, and extraordinary 
powers, for the purpose of putting that 
Association down; and, armed with a 
two-edged sword how had they used it ? 
They had let it. idly slumber in the scab- 
bard. The Association had gone on 
gathering strength every day. They met, 
debated, and multiplied, until they became 
at last the governors of that kingdom; 
and now ministers came down to the 
‘House, and turned upon them, and pro- 
duced that as an argument for agreeing 
to this measure, and asa cloak for their 
own apostacy.—He would now look at 
the provisions of the bill, and see if any 
crumbs of comfort could be gathered from 
it. In the first place, he found that the 
prime minister of the king might be a 
Roman Catholic; but it must comfort 
honourable gentlemen to learn, that a 
Catholic prime minister was prevented 
by this bill, from advising his majesty on 
any thing-touching the disposal of eccle- 
siastical . patronage. That enactment, 
doubtless, sounded extremely well; but 
supposing that he were to make use of 
that solitary access to his sovereign, to 
which he was entitled by his situation, 
to.counsel his majesty respecting the dis- 
posal. of church patronage, who was to 
reveal that he had done so? Would it be 
his majesty who had listened to such advice, 
or the minister himself, the adviser? He 
could not see of what avail such provisions 
would be ; and he looked upon them in no 
other light than as a. mockery.. Further 
on in the. bill there was an enactment 
respecting the Jesuits, which appeared to 
him to be of just as much value. It was 
known by many gentlemen in that House, 
that that dangerous set of men had insti- 
tuted several establishments in this king- 
dom, and that they were increasing in 
various parts of the country. That body had 
._ been proscribed, denounced and banished, 
at-one time or other, from every Catholic 
and Protestant state in Europe; and yet 
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this conciliatory bill, which was to pay 
such great attention to the just fears and 
jealousies of the Protestants, it was natu- 
rally supposed, would cause the abolition 
of that sect in this country. No. such 
thing. That body were to continue 
giving their instructions to the people ; 
they were to remain in the country; and 
the only comfort afforded to the Pro- 
testants was, that the bill afforded the 
means of making known to them the 
extent of the danger, by causing the 
names of the Jesuits to be registered in 
black and white.—There was also a clause, 
by which the Secretary of State for. the 
Home Department might allow the landing 
in this country of any Jesuit friend of 
his, with whom he wished to consult for 
six months. He thought that, in the 
present enlightened times, when _ the 
principles of free trade were so much in 
vogue, that the clause was likely to be 
extended ; but he would venture to say, 
that a day would come when no importa- 
tion of foreign Jesuits would be wanted. 
He thought a day might arrive, and 
at no distant time, when there might 
appear a Jesuit in the State as well as in 
the Church—one, who was bound to no 
orders, who was tied by no vows, and 
subject, alas! to no registration. Such 
a Jesuit, he could fancy, at some future 
time, in the capacity of minister, coming 
down to that House and saying, ‘I have 
not altered my opinion, but I will go 
directly contrary to that opinion. I do 
see danger in the course I am pursuing, 
plainly, and obviously; but I will run 
directly on it. I do see the necessity for 
securities, but I will give you none. I do 
not deny that there is evil in what I 
propose; but I do evil that good may 
come of it.”— 

‘*Who would not laugh, if such a man there be? 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he ?”’ 

It had been said, that recent events had 
tended materially to lower public. confi- 
dence in public men. He fully admitted 
that position, though he felt deep regret 
at being obliged to do so. He had said, 
in the outset of the few observations which 
he had made, that it was with pain that 
he differed from many honourable gentle- 
men. who composed his majesty’s govern- 
ment, and he must now say, with equal 
sincerity and regret, that it grieved him to 
be obliged to condemn their conduct. 
They had stolen upon us in the night, 
and thrown a fire-brand into the body 
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of the’ church. But let not gentlemen | He thought that that hon..and learned 
suppose that it was a smouldering flame : | member was mistaken in his view of the 
it would unfortunately soon extend to | case, when he stated, that a conscientious 
the rafters and the roof, and leave the | scruple, on the score of the oath of office 
building a black and empty ruin. They | which he had taken, prevented him from 
had not the excuse of ignorance for this: | giving his assistance to the drawing-up of 
they had done it cunningly and craftily ; | the bill. He could assure the House, that 
for they had done it advisedly. ' that oath had no bearing at all on the 

He did not think: that -the conse- | question. The oath, which was in sub- 
quences which he had described as about | stance the same as the one taken by him- 
to follow the present measure would be | self, directed that the party who took it 
remote. The first blow would be | should duly and truly serve the king, and 
struck at the Church of Ireland. That | give him good counsel in his courts of 
church had already been assailed in that | record, in that part of Great Britain called 
House; the point of the wedge had | England, and that he should well and truly 
entered into it, and the strength of a, counsel the king in all matters when called 





hundred united and hearty hands would 
drive that wedge home [a laugh]. Some 
honourable gentlemen might think this a 
subject for laughter, but he thought it a 
subject for deep regret and sorrow. The 
attack on the Church of Ireland might 
probably be grounded on the difference 
between the members belonging to that 
church and to the Church of England; 
but though such difference did exist, 
it should be recollected that, with respect 
to the tenure of church property, both 
churchés were equal. He who assailed 
the one, assailed the other; and if the 
Church in Ireland was destroyed, the 
Church in England would not long 
survive. 

The Solicitor-general said, he was glad 


that the hon. member who had just sat | 


down had taken the bill before the House 
in hishand and made a running comment- 
ary upon it, because it afforded him an 
opportunity of explaining to the House 


the different parts of the bill in question, | 


and showing that, in connexion with other 


securities which had before come under | 


the consideration of the House, it afforded 
sufficient security to the church establish- 
ment of these realms. He felt no doubt 
that he should make out that point to the 
satisfaction of every intelligent and reason- 
able man. Let him tell that hon. mem- 
ber, that with respect to a circumstance 


of which he knew nothing himself, but | 


which had been hinted at ;—namely, that 
he might have an opportunity of meeting 
that hon. member in another place,—let 
him tell that hon. member, that nothing 
would give him greater pleasure. Before 
he called the attention of the House to the 
bill, he wished to address an observation 
to an hon. and learned friend of his, who, 
he lamented, was no longer his colleague. 


| upon. He would not remark on the first 
| part of the oath, as it had no reference to 
| the subject ; and with respect to the second 
part he put it to the House, whether that 
person did not give true advice to his 
sovereign, who, convinced of the necessity 
| and propriety of any measure, counselled 
| its adoption? After hearing all that had 
been advanced, both from one side of the 
House and from the other, it was his 
thorough conviction, that the course which 
the government was now pursuing was the 
only one which would save the Protestant 
constitution. He certainly did marvel 
that this extraordinary acute notion ‘of 
the oath of office should first attach to his 
hon. and learned friend. In 1791, an act 
was passed in this country, which emanci- 
pated the Catholics to'an extent unheard- 
of before, which removed from them many 
of the disabilities under which they 
laboured, and gave them that power which 
they possessed at the presentday. Another 
act was passed in Ireland in 1793, 
which gave the Catholics still further power, 
‘ because it gave them the elective fran- 
chise. Now he wondered that the mind 
of his late hon. and learned colleague had 
been the first to be struck by the extraor- 
dinary obligation of the oath of office, 
because he found that, in the year 1791, 
when the first of those two measures was 
carried, sir John Scott (the present lord 
Eldon) who was attorney-general, had not 
such an acute notion of the obligation of 
the oath in question. Again in 1793, 








'when the second measure was carried, 


sir John Mitford was solicitor-general, and 
he never saw the extreme pungency of 
this oath. I now come (continued the 
Solicitor-general), and I do so with great 
satisfaction, to the real state of the ques- 
tion. before the House. And I beg to 
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assure hon. members, that I have, through- 
‘eut the debate, listened with the most 
anxious attention, in order to hear whether 
any remedy short of that proposed by 
ministers was to be suggested for the evils 
admitted on all hands to exist. But 
when hon. members who opposed the bill 
were called upon to point out any such 
remedy, they were all silent as death : not 
one of them have we seen coming forward 
to suggest a measure short of that intro- 
duced by his majesty’s government. I do 
not wish to use harsh expressions; but I 
cannot help observing, that the honourable 
member appears to entertain a puny and 
miserable opinion of the Protestant church 
when he supposed that it could, in the 
present dey, be overturned or infringed 
upon by the Roman Catholic religion, 
hy, Sir, one chief object in framing this 
bill was so to word it that there should 
not be even a mention of the existence of 
the Roman Catholic religion in England ; 
pains had been taken so to word it, that 
not an individual could point a finger at 
any expression by which such an admission 
was made. It was held that you could 
not call for a Veto, or propose a stipend 
for the Catholic clergy, without an ad- 
mission of their religion, and the existence 
of the Roman Catholic church. The 
fact is that by this bill Roman Catholics 
are placed on the same footing with Pro- 
testant Dissenters. They are relieved from 
their disabilities, with certain exceptions; 
but there is to be no acknowledgment of 
the existence of their church.—There is 
yet another ground upon which I feel 

ound to support the bill. There is, it 
must be observed, a vast difference between 
the Roman Catholic clergy and the laity. 
The latter are as I have already said, 

laced on a footing with their Protestant 
rethren, with certain restrictions, while 
the former are excluded from all offices of 
place or power. This, indeed, was done by 
the Act of Settlement. But, notwith- 
standing this, the Roman Catholic church 
of Ireland has gone on pari passu with 
the Protestant church, in the appointment 
of its ecclesiastical functionaries. Where- 
ever a Protestant bishop has been ap- 
pointed there has also been appointed a 
Catholic bishop, where a Protestant dean 
is stationed, there is also to be found a 
Catholic dean and so on. But it is to be 
observed, that the Protestant divines only 
are appointed by the Crown, and have in 
law a right to that title. [The hon. and 
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learned member here made some observa. 
tions about the‘ Securities,’ but the noise in 
the House was so great as to render him 
for a time inaudible in the gallery]. But 
1 will ask what further securities are re- 
quired? You have two bills passing 
through parliament with this measure of 
relief; I mean the Catholic Association 
bill, and the Forty-shilling Freeholders’ 
Disfranchisement bill, both of which are 
moving, part passu, with it. Now, I will 
put it to the House, whether such mea- 
sures as these could be carried, could be 
proposed, without being accompanied 
with some measure of concession? There 
is not in this House any man more anxious 
than I am to continue exclusion, if I could 
see how.it was to be done with safety; but 
J cannot risk the peace of Ireland—I can- 
not risk the safety of the Irish established 
church—by any longer withholding a mea- 
sure calculated to secure both. We are 
told that we ought to consult the history 
of former times. Let us see how that his- 
tory stands. In 1678 we had upon the 
throne a monarch who was a concealed, 
and the heir presumptive to the throne 
was an avowed, Roman Catholic. Now, I 
will ask what similarity there is between 
the year 1678 and the present period ? 
Our present sovereign is as firmly, as de- 
cidedly,attached tothe Protestant establish- 
ment, in church and state, as it is possible 
for man to be. The heir presumptive is 
as strongly imbued with the same feelings 
and principles. Where, then, I ask, is the 
comparison between the two periods? 
Besides, in 1678 there was a House of 
Lords consisting of a hundred and twenty 
peers, of whom at least sixty were Roman 
Catholics. Now, you cannot, under the 
ne’ sed bill, have more than eight or nine 
a Catholic peers in the House of 

And then with respect to the 

of Commons, we may rest assured 

he pope has no longer any power, 

e, -0 influence persons in this country, 
or to hold sway in any other courts in 
Europe.—But, after all, leaving the other 
parts of the question, I must observe, 
that there is a difference between the 
Protestant establishment and the Pro- 
testant faith. The Protestant establish- 
ment consists of the bishops, clergy, the 
form of prayer—or, to use another word, 
the national establishment, asit is generally 
understood. Let me ask, then, upon 
what does the security of that establish- 
ment rest ?’—why assuredly, the security of 
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the property ofthat establishment rests upon 
the law of the land, in the same way that 
the property of the laity rests. Who, in 
the present day, pretends to deny the right 
of the clergyman to his tithes? Who will 
venture to deny the right of the spiritual 
peer to hold his seat in parliament upon 
the same right that it is held by a tem- 
poral peer? The spiritual peer, if ques- 
tioned, would say, “I hold my seat as a 
peer, upon the same terms that you do 
yours. I sit here as bishops before me 
did, upon the same right that you follow 
re father or grandfather created a peer.” 
ndeed, this doctrine was so welf known, 
and of such long standing as a part of the 
common law, that when Henry the 8th, 
on the suppression of the monasteries, ap- 
pointed the five new bishops, not a single 
word was said about their taking their 
seats as spiritual peers, that being under- 
stood as a matter of course, in virtue of 
their office. I shall now, with the leave 
of the House, say a word or two with re- 
spect to the Protestant faith; and I must 
observe that the hon. gentleman opposite 
must entertain but a mean opinion of that 
faith, or he would never express his ap- 
prehensions, that inroads would be made 
upon it by the Roman Catholic religion. 
Any one who heard the hon. member’s 
speech would be led to suppose, that the 
Moment this measure was passed, the 
Roman Catholics would upset the church 
establishment, and burn our churches in 
one common conflagration. Sir, I am 
almost tempted to say that such apprehen- 
sions are ridiculous. I am inclined to 
rely more upon the purity and morality of 
our Protestant faith, the excellency of its 
doctrines, and the mildness and _for- 
bearance with which they wereinculcated,to 
dread for a moment any inroads on the 
part of Roman Catholics. It should be 
remembered that when we had a Protes- 
tant monarch, and when the great ma- 
jority of the people were Catholics, the 
Protestant reformed religion made its way ; 
it went on silently and gradually to be 
sure, butstill it did progress, and ultimately 
with the most complete success. How, 
then, can any man, at the present day, 
apprehend that sthat religion will be 
destroyed, or in any way invaded by the 
Roman Catholics, merely because some 
few of them may sit in the one or the other 
House of parliament? Are we to attach no 
importance to the zeal, the piety, and the 
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Are we to place no confidence in the 
earnestness with which they inculcate the 
sacred doctrine handed down to them? 
Let us look to what was done by Ridley 
and Latimer, immediately after the Refor- 
mation, But, above all, let us look to 
Parker, Whitgift, and Bancroft, who 
were heads of houses, and founders of 
those schools in the University which 
I have the honour of representing. 
Can we, I say, looking at the example set 
by these great men, fear any inroads from 
the accession of a few Roman Catholics 
to seats in either House? But, if any 
doubts prevail on the subject, I beg to 
observe that there is an express provision 
against Catholics being allowed to preside 
as heads of schools. I am particularly 
anxious to relieve the hon. member from 
that paroxysm of alarm under which he 
concluded his speech. The hon. member 
had conjured upso many grounds of alarm 
that he appeared to apprehend their coming 
upon him, before he could make his escape 
from the House. But there exist no 
grounds for such alarm; the scriptures 
are abroad; the spread of knowledge is 
increased, and, as upon inquiry, truth 
must prevail against falsehood, so must 
Protestantism prevail against the doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic church. Of this all 
men must be sensible, nor can they be less 
aware, tliat there is no danger to the Pro- 
testant interests from the apparent dis- 
union of the Protestants themselves. They 
do not differ as to the value of Protestant 
institutions; but the difference between 
Protestants in this House and Protestants 
out of the House, and among each other, 
is in the balance of opinionon the question 
whether civil rights can or cannot be safel 

communicated to their Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects. Those who think that 
such rights can be safely communicated to 
the Roman Catholics, are not opposed to 
the Protestant institutions of the country, 
but dre as much inclined as others to sup- 
port them; and when once this bill has 
passed, nothing will prevent them from 
making common cause with their Protest- 
ant brethren, in the event of any attempt 
against the safety of those Institutions, 
This legislation declares to the Catholic, 
“so far shall you go, and no farther; if 
you once attempt to transgress these 
bounds, you will find that we are all on one 


side.” [ think this difference, the only . 


one that exists among the Protestants, is 
the real foundation of our security, and 
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that difference will totally cease, the mo- 
ment there is any show of attempting an 
abuse of the power we concede to the 
Catholics. If [ believed that these .con- 
cessions would in the slightest degree, 
weaken the Protestant faith—in which I 
thank God I have been educated, which 
in my manhood and maturer age has been | 
my comfort, in which I hope to die, for | 
which some of my forefathers have suffered 
—lI should be the last person to advocate 
the change. It is because I felt well as- 
sured that without this measure the Irish 
Church would fall, and that the English 
Church was in danger, that I gave my 
humble assistance in bringing forward this 
measure. It was on these grounds that I 
at first gave it my concurrence, and that I 
shall continue to support it to the end. 


Sir Charles Wetherell said:—Sir, the | 


noble lord whom I have now the pleasure 
of seeing opposite to me, called on me to 
address the House on a former occasion, 
on the ground that I was—to use his com- 
plimentary phrase—the first law authority 
in the House, or, in other words, the king’s | 
attorney-general; and now my hon. and | 
learned friend, my late colleague in office, 
calls on me to address the House because 
On the for- | 


Iam not attorney-general. 
mer occasion, I answered the noble lord’s 
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cellor had-his oath too, and, as I have di- 
lated on that with some force on a former 
occasion, I shall make no further allusion 
to it on this. My hon. and learned friend 
has told us that that was a pungent oath. 
I too, say, that it is a pungent oath, and 
that it is of a nature so stringent, that it 
‘ought to press and restrict the conscience 
of the officer whom it professes. to bind. 

My hon. and learned friend, or perhaps I 
should say my right hon. friend, as it is 
possible that he may be at present, jure 
suo, the existing first law authority, as I 
am not—my hon. and learned friend. has 
been pleased to express his regret, that I 
am not joined with him in sanctioning this 
measure. I can assure my hon. and learned 
friend, that I, too, am extremely sorry I 
| have not the pleasure to act with him on 
this occasion. . I assure him that my feel- 
ing of regret towards him is reciprocal ; 

and, from the high honour and talents of 
my learned friend, I most sincerely lament, 
that I cannot act in conjunction with my 
‘late estimable colleague in relation to this 
measure. But, whether as the existing 
first law authority inthe House, or as the 
‘challenged opponent of my late hon. col- 
league, I must declare the utter impossi- 
' bility of my concurring with his sentiments 
lon the bill before the House. And, first, 





call as well as my poor abilities would | as to my hon. and learned friend’s con- 
allow; and I shall now endeavour to an- | struction of the duties imposed on an at- 


swer the somewhat discrepant and contra- | torney-general by his oath of office. My 
dictory challenge of my hon. and learned | hon. and learned friend has said, that the 
friend, my late estimable colleague. The | attorney-general isbound byhisofficialoath 
noble lord called on me, as the first exist- | to give his attention to the care and superin- 
ing law authority in the House, to main- | tendance of the king’s interest in the Court 
tain the proposition, that the exclusion of | | of Exchequer and other courts of record, 
Catholicity was adopted as 1 principle of | to enforce the execution of the laws, and to 


the Revolution. I entered the tilting-match 
to which I had been challenged by the no- 
ble lord—with what success I shall not now 
say. And my hon. and learned late col- 
league has challenged me to another tilt- 
ing-match with him on the question, whe- 
ther I do not entertain doubts of my con- 
struction of the oath which I took as 
attorney-general? This is the question on 
which my hon. and learned friend has 
challenged me to break a lance with him. 
On the former occasion, I said, that before 
I could consent to become the penman who 
would draw up this bill, or the legal officer 


who would sanction it, or the member of 


parliament who would support it in this 
House, I had attentively and anxiously 
read over my oath of office as attorney- 
general. I then said, that the lord chan- 


protect the property of the Crown, in all 
cases where it may be affected by the re- 
sult of proceedings at law. This, doubt- 
less, is the duty of the attorney-general, 
but this is not all; it is, in fact, but a branch 
of his duty. I say that the oath of the 
attorney-general—and I challenge any man 
to dispute my assertion—comprehends 
more, much more. The oath of an attor- 
ney-general is as large and ample in its 
obligation, as the oath taken by a privy 
councillor, I say it is as large and ample 
in its obligations to give just advice to the 
Crown, as the oath of the lord chancellér, 
and as strong and restrictive in such obli- 
gations; and I repeat that, consistently 
with that oath, I could not conscientiously 
concur in drawing up a bill which I was 
bound by my oath to advise his majesty 
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not to sanction—a bill calculated to sub- 
vert those, Protestant institutions which 
I was bound by my oath not to assail, and 
which his majesty was bound by his oath 
not to assail. 

In answer to the challenge of my hon. 
and learned friend I must tell him, that I 
should consider I was putting the monarch 
in jeopardy if I advised him to give his 
assent to a bill, the tendency of which is 
to destroy the Protestant part of the con- 
stitution—which constitution he is bound 
by his Coronation Oath to defend and pro- 
tect [loud cheers]. Sir, I have risen to 
answer my hon. and learned friend’s chal- 
lenge with much reluctance. I speak un- 
der the influence of severe ill health; nor 
would I have addressed the House at all 
on this occasion, had I not been called into 
the field by my late estimable colleague ; 
for, as I said on a former night, no pain 
I ever experienced, or ever can experience, 
could be more severe than that which I 
felt at the necessity of separating from 
those hon. friends with whom I have so long 
acted, and to whom I am now opposed by 
a principle of constitutional antipathy, not 
a feeling of personal hostility. Personal 
feeling, personal imputation, I disclaim. 
I impute personal hostility to no hon. 
gentleman. Tf. allow that whoever is of 
opinion, that the king is not bound by his 
Coronation Oath to maintain unaltered, in 
their present condition, the principles of 
this Protestant state, the rights and privi- 
leges of the bishops, and of the churches 
under their care, is justified in giving his 
support to the present bill; but while I 
admit so far, I must claim for myself and 
for those hon. friends who think that his 
majesty is bound by his oath to maintain 
those institutions, rights, and privileges. 
I say all persons who are of that opinion 
are compelled to oppose a bill which goes 
to subvert the Protestant principles of the 
constitution, laid down and adopted as es- 
sential parts of the Revolution of 1688. I 
repeat, then, that consistently with my 
construction of the obligations of the oath 
of attorney-general, I am bound to give 
my decided opposition to the bill. As to 
the matter of dispute between my hon. and 
learned friend and my hon. friend the late 
member for Cambridge, I shall not inter- 
fere with it. I shall leave it between them. 
Nor shall I declare any opinion on the 
question, how far the government was 
called on to give the university of Cam- 
bridge an opportunity of declaring their 
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opinions on the ‘respective metits of my 
late hon. colleague and my hon. friend, 
the late member for Cambridge, or which 
of the two hon. gentlemen would be the 
more adequate and fit representative for 
that university. Nor shall I attempt, whe- 
ther consulted as the late or existing first 
law authority, to explain why this measure 
has been urged forward through parlia- 
ment with such violent haste, with- such 
unbridled rapidity, on the part of its sup- 
porters, that they cannot wait until they 
obtain the support of that university for 
their favourite measure ; and that too, after 
another learned university had declared 
its deciied opposition to it [cheers]. Sir, 
I do not quarrel with any gentleman for 
supporting this bill, who draws a construc- 
tion from it different from that which I do; 
who is of opinion, that it does not aim a blow 
at our church establishment, nor threaten 
injury and subversion to our Protestant 
constitution. Sir, such a man, so sin- 
cerely believing the innocuous nature of 
this bill, I do not blame; but, while I 
make that concession to the supporters of 
the bill, I may express an humble hope, 
that I shall not be challenged by them 
from holding a different opinion from 
theirs. I trust I shall hear no more on 
the constructions of these oaths alluded to. 

Sir, my hon. and learned friend has 
thought fit to make an attack upon me, 
because I comply with the dictates of what 
he calls a too tender conscience in oppos- 
ing, in the year 1829, a measure sanc- 
tioned in 1791. and 1793, by official per- 
sons not so sensitive in their conscientious 
feelings relative to their official oath as I 
have shown myself to be. Such, he says, 
were lord Redesdale and lord Eldon. Sir, 
before I reply to this personal argument, I 
beg leave to tell,my hon. and learned 
friend, that I do not know that any man 
has aright to set up asa guide for my con- 
duct any such moral standard. I will not 
recognise any such personal measure of my 
conscientious feeling., 1 will not surren- 
der or submit my political principles or 
moral feelings to the guidance of any man, 
however high his authority. But really I 
must say, that it is too hard that I should 
be accused of dealing in badinage—of 
having acted: with a morbid delicacy of 
morals—a trifling sensibility of consci- 
ence—in putting my construction on the 
obligation of my oath of office, after such 
and such official authorities had felt, and 
acted in a far different way in the year 
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1791. But, did lord Redesdale and lord 
Eldon act in 1791 as my hon. and learned 
friend would have me act now in relation 
to this measure of 1829? Did those noble 


and learned lords, when in office, give their | 


consent in 1791 toa bill such as the present 
—toa bill throwing open the parliament and 
the great offices of state to the Roman 
Catholics? Isay,no. They did no such 
thing. But what did they do? Why, lord 
Redesdale brought in a bill relieving the 
Roman Catholics from the penalties to 
which they were liable for not going to 
church service, and for acquiring property 
above a given amount. It was a relaxation 
of the penal inflictions to which a Catholic 
was liable by the law of the land. But, 
did they in that bill of relief from penalties 
concede political power? I say, no; they 
only relaxed the penal securities that had 
been exacted at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, and lasted up to that period of 1791. 
If my hon. and learned friend, then, will 
say, that the then sir John Mitford, in 
drawing up that bill, or that the then sir 
John Scott, in supporting it, acted incon- 
sistently with their opposition to the pre- 
sent measure of 1829, I will take the 
liberty of telling my late learned colleague 
that he is decidedly wrong, and that he 
cannot have read the bill on the table of 
the House; and, as to the alleged over- 
tenderness of my conscience in regard to 
the oath of office, I contend, that I am 
borne out by the conduct and opinions of 
those very noble and learned lords whose 
authority has been quoted against me. 
Now, Sir, for the bill itself; and here I 
have to complain that we have had no ex- 
planation of it whatsoever by any of its 
supporters. Noexplanation of its bearings 
has been given by the right hon. Secretary, 
either on his opening of the measure, nor 
in its progress through the committee. In 
fact, up to the present moment, no man 
knows what it is. Even my late learned 


clause of it, except, indeed, that relative 
to the Catholic titular sees of Ireland. 
Now, I will explain the bill. I will do 
that, though not in office, which my hon. 
omitted to do. 


judicial, departments of state are to be 


thrown open to the Catholics, with the ex- | 


ception of the office of chief governor of 
Ireland and the two seals. In these civil 


and judicial appointments are included | 
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competency to ministerial office and com- 
petency to parliament. I do not know 
whether the bill is meant to convey se- 
curities or not. The bill is said to have 
been framed for the purpose of being 
satisfactory to all parties; but to one party, 
namely, the Protestants, it cannot give 
satisfaction, unless it affords protection to 
the church in the shape of securities. Now, 
the subject of securities has been much 
talked about in the House and without it 
too—in particular by a clerical opponent 
of emancipation, in a pamphlet published 
in the time of the late “I> Canning— 
a publication displaying great power and 
acuteness of argument, though containing 
too much wormwood and camomile mixed 
up with it. However, that reverend doctor 
proved the necessity of securities with very 
able reasoning. Is the bill framed on that 
principle ? No, Sir. One of the securities 
insisted on in the publication to which I 
allude was a control, on the part of the 
Crown, over the appointment of Roman 
Catholic bishops in Ireland. Another se+ 
curity was a power of interfering with, and 
restricting the correspondence between the 
Catholic bishops and the see of Rome. 
But are those securities in the bill on the 
table? No, Sir. They have been omit- 
ted lest, forsooth, says the right hon. the 
home Secretary, they may not be satis- 
factory to the Roman Catholics, and also 
that we may not involve ourselves in the 
awkward fact of recognizing the Roman 
Catholic church. Thus, the omission of 
the House interfering with the commu- 
nication between the Catholic bishops and 
the see of Rome has been resolved on, in 
order to avoid breaking up the union 
existing between the supporters of the 
measure, and lest government may seem to 
imply a want of confidence in the Ca- 
tholics—an imputation (so says the tight 
hon. gentleman) calculated to excite it- 


|ritation among them ; and, finally, that, 
colleague has not adverted to a single | 


when we are conferring power, we ought 
not at that moment display any distrust 
of those on whom we are conferring it. 
These are the reasons given by the right 


hon. gentleman, and on these the se- 
and learned friend, though in office, has | 
The bill professes to tell us, | 
that the whole of the civil, the whole of the | 


curities have been altogether abandoned. 
But, then, it is said, the oath to be taken 
by the Roman Catholics on coming into 
office is a security; and it is argued, that 
on entering office the Catholic must take 
the new oath or the old one, and that 
nobody but a Catholic will take the new 
one. Butthe oath does not call on him 
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to say that he is a Catholic. The right 
honourable gentleman has omitted that 
obligation ; and how do I know what is his 
religion, or whether he is a Roman Ca- 
tholic, unless he declares on oath what his 
réligion is? I repeat, when a man is about 
to enter an office, suppose of privy coun- 
cillor, or in the cabinet—an office in which 
he may have an opportunity of using 
influence over the distribution of church 
patronage—I say, how do you know whe- 
ther he is a Roman Catholic or not unless 
he declares so by his oath—unless he is 
compelled by the oath to say whether or 
not he is a Roman Catholic? I say, in 
the present form of the oath you have no 
means of knowing it. And yet this oath 
is called a protective oath to prevent the 
Roman Catholics from offering injury to 
the church! 

Now, Sir, I would wish that some senior 
optime from Oxford, or some senior 
wrangler from Cambridge, would explain 
how this bill is to bind a Roman Catholic 
in his legislative capacity, in the discharge 
of his parliamentary duties. Sir, there 
are hon. members in this House, and 
Protestants too—such as an honourable 
member, who must be absent from his 
place on this night through indisposition 
alone—I mean the hon. member for Mon- 
trose—who think that the revenue of the 
church is national property; that it may 
be dealt with asa state fund to be dis- 
tributed by parliament, as parliament shall 
think proper; in short, as a sort of strong 
box or till, into which the minister may 
put his hand whenever the public ne- 
cessities require it. There are other hon. 
members, too, such as the hon. member 
for Colchester, who think—what that hon. 
member candidly acknowledged—that 
the property of the church was an in- 
cumbrance to her, and that the sooner she 
was disburthened of it the purer she would 
become asa religion. Now, suppose the 
hon. member for Colchester to rise and 
move the appropriation of the church 
property to other than their present ob- 
jects, and the hon. member for Montrose 
to second that motion—do you mean to 
tell me the Catholic would be acting 
against his parliamentary oath, if he sanc- 
tioned such a measure, so moved and 
seconded by Protestants, and probably 
supported, too, by sixty or seventy: other 
Protestants in this House? Would the 
Catholic be restricted from supporting that 
vote by the oath in the bill? Answer 
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that. Let the casuists from Oxford or 
Cambridge answer that, if they can. I 
was asked a question ; I answered it; and 
now, in my turn, I ask, I invite, I challenge, 
any man in the House to stand up in his 
place, and answer my question. 1 ask, do 
you or do you not, when you give the Ro- 
man Catholic legislative power, restrain 
and restrict him from acting in his legis- 
lative capacity as he pleases? Satisfy me 
that the Roman Catholic, when admitted 
by this bill into parliament, will be re- 
stricted and shackled as to his power to 
injure the church establishment, and that 
the Protestant will still remain free to vote 
according to his conscience ; do that, and 
I will instantly concede, that you will have 
taken the poison out of the measure under 
your consideration. But if you will leave 
to the Roman Catholics this legislative 
power to injure the Protestant institutions 
of the state; then, I say, I can never 
believe any man who tells me, that there 
is no danger to the church in the admission 
of Roman Catholics into parliament. 

In giving this explanation of the bill, I 
do merely what my late learned colleague 
should have done, but has not. In fact, 
in my present situation, I am obliged (so 
to speak) to take up the heel-taps of my 
learned friend the solicitor-general. [ 
have said, and proved too, that any man 
may be, after this bill passes, a privy- 
councillor, or cabinet minister, without 
your knowing that he is a Catholic unless 
the oath shall compel him to declare that 
he is one. But, supposing that the oath 
compel him to state his religion, and that 
he declares he is a Roman Catholic, then 
imagine him a minister. Now, it is well 
known that there is nobody present to wit- 
ness the recommendations made by a 
minister to the king in relation to the 
distribution of offices in the church. Now, 
a Roman Catholic minister may attempt 
to use his influence with the king, in 
recommending to appointments in the 
church ; and who, I ask, is to know, or to 
be able to prove, that Catholic minister’s 
violation of the law? ‘* But,” exclaims 
the right hon. gentleman, ‘‘ when a Ca- 
tholic minister fills an office connected 
with appointments in the church, the 
right of recommendation will fall to the 
home Secretary!” But, I say to the 
right hon. gentleman in rejoinder, sup- 
posing the home Secretary too to be a 
Catholic, who will watch him? Quis 
custodiet ipsos ceustodes. If the key 
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of the box that holds church patronage is 
locked up in a larger box, who is to keep 
the key of the Jarger one? The right 
hon. gentleman will here exclaim, that it 
is improbable, almost impossible, that a 
man should get into office capable of 
bringing the church into such danger. 
Sir, I do not say that we shall, or indeed 
can, witness every day, a man who can be 
the champion of a cause one day, and a 
traitor to it the next, or who can oppose a 
measure in one year, and in one official 
character, and support it in another year, 
and when filling another situation; or a 
man who can write a book in favour of a 
particular measure of securities one time, 
and give his academical vote against his 
former opinions at another period. Sir, I 
do not say, I will not. imagine, for the 
honour of human nature, that such cha- 
racters can often exist, or be found pos- 
sessing power in the state; but, take the 
case of a home secretary abandoning his 
constitutional principles for the sake of 
cabinet connections, — or suppose him borne 
along against his better nature, by the 
favour of a body of men with whom he is 
in habits of official communication, or, 
what may be as germane to the matter, 
suppose him a personal. frierid to a Ca- 
tholic prime minister, hostile to the 
establishment, and attached to him, and 
disposed, by some sympathetic principle, 
to co-operate with him in his projects, 
what security against these projects has 
the church in such a home secretary ? 
What security, what protection, does this 
bill afford to the Protestant constitution 
against the machinations of such a home 
secretary ? I say none—none in the 
world. There is no protection in the 
bill—in the matter of security for the 
church it is mere waste paper, it may be 
useful in wrapping up cheese and butter 
you may send it into the streets as a 
package, or, as the poet has it, 

— ‘In vicum vendentem thus et 

odoris, 
Et piper, et quicquid chartis amicitur 
ineptis.” 

I repeat, the bill may be sent as a co- 
vering for butter and cheese, to those 
repositories of various and diversified com- 
modities,denominated in the vulgar tongue, 
shops of green-grocers ; but for any legis- 
lative or protective purpose, it is an utter 
waste of print, ink, and paper. 

I do not know whether the right hon. 
and learned member for Knaresborough ts 
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in. the. House [sir J. Mackintosh bowed]: 
I did not know it. I am happy to see 
him, and I put it to him, what he would 
think of having the archbishop ~f Canter- 
bury regulate all the appointments of the 
Presbyterian church in Scotland [* hear, 
hear, hear,” from sir J. Mackintosh]. 
The right hon. and learned member says, 
“hear, hear.” I say, ‘‘ hear, hear,” also ; 
but 1 call upon him to do something 
more than cry “hear, hear.” I call upon 
him to answer me if he can. The 
commission—that farce too bad for Sad- 
ler’s Wells—is taken out of the bill; even 
the framers were ashamed of it, and the 
power which was to have been given to 
that commission is . transferred to the 
archbishop of Canterbury. Maintainer as 
I am of the church, its defender, and the 
would-be preserver of it, in all its rights, 
I should pause before I conferred even on 
a Protestant archbishop of. Canterbury; 
such an extensive patronage, when the 
prime minister is a Roman Catholic. I 
put it to any man, whether these nume- 
rous powers ought to be concentred in 
any one individual? [* hear, hear,” from 
sir J. Mackintosh]. No doubt the right 
hon. member has a most learned argument 
in petto ; we shall hear his answer by and 
by; my argument is what I have stated, 
and, meo periculo, I give it, at the risk of 
all the cutting-up with which he threatens 
me. The effect of the bill is to incapaci- 
tate a Roman Catholic, as to the patron- 
age of the church, and to capacitate him 
as to the whole government of the coun- 
try. The bill says, that the preferments 
to which a Catholic prime minister would 
have a right to nominate, shall be vested 
in the archbishop of’ Canterbury ; but I 
contend, that the prime minister has no 
right of nomination at all: he can only 
recommend to the Crown, and I assert, as 
a lawyer, whether in office or out of office, 
that this bill would not prevent a Roman 
Catholic prime minister, from recommend- 
ing the mode in which ecclesiastical ap- 
pointments should be filled up, because 
the nomination is not in the prime minis- 
ter, but in the Crown. Therefore, in this 
respect, the measure is inoperative; and 
while a prime minister is incapable of 
being convicted of the high misdemeanor 
of which it talks, and the penalty recover- 
ed, he may recommend to the king any 
mode he thinks fit, of filling up the highest 
vacancies in our Protestant church. 

On a former occasion I asserted, and I 
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again assert, that the bill, in its liberality 
of giving, and its stinginess of retaining — 
in its lavishness of confidence,:and_ its 
penury of security—has given away all 
ecclesiastical preferments with a few mi- 
serable exceptions. I do not mean to 
say, that it does not secure the two Uni- 
versities, and the schools of Eton, West- 
minster, and. Winchester. No Catholic 
minister shall directly pervert those to the 
purpose of advancing his faith and princi- 
ples; but let me: ask any lawyer who! 
hears me, what is the meaning of the | 
words “ecclesiastical establishments?” I | 
do not ask the framer of the bill, for I am | 
afraid he could not answer me without | 
violating the good humour I wish to see’ 
preserved; and I will suppose, that it | 
was put togetlier, compounded, concocted, | 
but certainly not digested, by some ano- | 
nymous penman. What are ecclesiastical 
establishments? Does it mean, that schools | 
founded by clergymen are such? If so, 
nine-tenths of the schools in the kingdom 
are not ecclesiastical establishments ; and | 
how comes it, that in the list of public 
‘schools, the Charter-house is not included; ' 
of which, by virtue of office, some of the | 
right hon. gentleman’s colleagues are go- | 
vernors ? Merchant Tailors’ is also a lay. 
foundation, and Harrow and Rugby are | 
in the same predicament: they are all | 
left unprotected, and into them Catholics | 
may be poured in any numbers to infuse 
their principles into the Protestant part | 
of. their little community, afterwards to be | 
transferred to Oxford and Cambridge. 
I have now arrived at that part of the | 
bill which strikes me speaking in the ca-’ 
pacity of attorney-general, as most extra- | 
ordinary. Into it is introduced a sham | 
penal code, with penalties from 50. to 
200/.; many of these, I apprehend, could 
not be enforced, but I will suppose that 
they could. The penalties are to be sued 
for, at the will and pleasure of Mr. Attor- 
ney-general; and, will the explainers of | 
this unexplained, the maintainers of this 
unmaintained, bill, condescend to show 
me what chance there is that they will 
ever be recovered—the door, the very key 
of the door, to these penalties is in the 
hands, and within the arbitrium of Mr. 
Attorney-general only ; and who is this 
Mr. Attorney-general to be? Suppose he 
should ‘say one day to the . Catholic prime 
minister, .“ There is a member of your 
cabinet who has not taken. the oath, and 
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will walk home to my chambers in Lin- 
coln’s-inn, and draw the information.” 
He does walk to his chambers—hé does 
draw the information, and he sends for 
the clerk: of the Crown-office, in order 
that he may file it. © The clerk of the 
Crown-office may laugh at him, and say, 
“You Attorney-general !— you are not 
Attorney-general at all—the king has no 
further occasion for your services.” The 
fact being, that while the learned gentle- 
man was on his way from Downing-street 
to his chambers, the Catholic prime minis- 
ter had seen reason to remove him for 
threatening to enforce the penalty — his 
hand is paralysed—the pen drops with 
which he was on the point of signing the 
information—his capacity is at an end, 
and he is found incapable. Did any man 
ever before hear of securities depending 
upon pecuniary penalties—those penal- 
ties depending solely on the Attorney- 
general—and that Attorney-general de- 
pending merely upon the good-will and 
pleasure of a Catholic prime minister ? 
The prime minister has nothing to do but 
to clap an extinguisher on the Attorney- 
general, and there is an end at once of 
penalties and securities. The right hon. 
gentleman has recommended, that the 
subject should be treated with good 
humour; and really in all this there is 
nothing to check our laughter but our 
pity. It is easy, by the language of an 
act of parliament—the vox et preterea 
nihil of a statute—by naked enactments, 


' incapable of being carried into effect—to 


pretend to give securities; but what do 
they amount in the hands of a Protestant 
Attorney-general; and how less than 
nothing, how mere a mockery, would these 
penalties be, when their recovery is con- 
fined to a Roman Catholic Attorney-ge- 
neral! A troublesome, pertinacious, Pro- 
testant Attorney-general is easily disposed 
of—every body knows, and has seen; how 
he may be got rid of [hear, hear]—but a 
Catholic Attorney-general will not feel 
himself bound by the same conscience, 
and will not attempt to incur the dis- 
pleasure of his superiors, by unwelcome 
prosecutions. 

I have now travelled through these mi- 
serable clauses—through this waste paper 
of a bill—or,to borrow a phrase employed 
elsewhere—this almanack, old and out of 
date before it is in esse—which has begun 
and ended in rottenness, deception, dupli- 
city, and treachery (cheers, and a laugh], 
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On a former occasion, I was called an 
Attorney-general in parenthesis; but 
now, among all my sins, numerous and 
heavy as they are, that I am an Attorney- 
general in parenthesis is not one of them. 
That crime is not mine now, and it was 
no fault of mine, that when I spoke last 
I did not go into the subject of Ireland. 
I did touch upon it as far as was neces- 
sary, and I disputed the position of the 
right hon, gentleman when he said, “ If 
you do not give me a measure of your own 
you must take mine.” What information 
had we before us on which to found a 
measure? What right had the Secretary 
of State to meet us at once and knock us 
down, as he fancied, with his argument. | 
“If you do not adopt my remedy, you 
have no remedy of your own to apply ?” 
That is a very dexterous, and a very dapper | 
way of treating the question ; it wasjumping | 
at once to a conclusion, without giving us , 
a moment to consider, andmany thoughthe ! 
was much too short in his syllogism. On | 
the first day of the session, he comes down, | 
and astonishes us with the proposal of | 
Catholic emancipation ;—he, who had all | 
his life resisted it, at once turns short 
round upon his friends, and calls upon 
them to turn with him; and those who 
refused to do so, he instantly called upon 
to originate a measure of relief for Ireland, 
before a moment’s time had been allowed 
for inquiry, or even for reflection. He,’ 
indeed, came down with his plan cut and | 
dry; but was it fair to expect those who 
had never dreamt of such a project to be 
prepared on a sudden with an equivalent 
for his rejected proposal? He put an al- ' 
ternative with which he well knew nobody 

couldcomply. I cal, .pon the Cambridge 

Attorney-general, and upon the Oxford 

logician, to vindicate this preposterous 

mode of reasoning and confuting; for I | 
profess myself unable, even at twenty-four 

hours’ notice, to bring forward any alter- 

native. 

And now a few words, and a very few, 
about the sense of the people upon this | 
question. Upon this point, I have heard | 
able arguments irom able Scotchmen, | 
physicians and metaphysicians too, Edin- | 
burgh and Glasgow logic, but not more | 
convincing than that of the right hon. 
gentleman. They admit it to be true, | 
that the petitions of the people, in num- ; 
bers, constitute a preponderance of ten 
to one; but they add, that reason and 
justice in this instance is with the few, 
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and not with the many. This topic was 
urged in very tasty and flowery language, 
and in a. very captivating style, by the 
hon. member who presented the petition 
on Thursday. He told us it was signed 
by all the greatest men in Scotland, 
where, according to him, they are all great 
men---by sir Walter Scott, Dr. Chalmers, 
Mr. Solicitor-general Hope, and many 
others, exhibited before us in order and 
degree, all exalted in rank, and all of the 
first rate intellectual powers, and most 
refined accomplishments, The argument, 
not indeed stated, but insinuated, is this 
—that the Protestant church is to be con- 


sidered and valued, not by the many, but 


by the few; and that you are not to take 
into view what a hundred thousand re- 


_spectable and well-educated tradesmen of 


London and Westminster think upon the 
subject ; but what are the opinions of sir 
Walter Scott, Dr. Chalmers, and a given 
number of the professors of Edinburgh 
universities. The value of petitions is not 
to depend upon the people at large, but 
upon the learned oligarchy. of the north. 
I take the liberty of asserting, that I hold 
this doctrine to be an invasion of the 


principle of the Bill of Rights, and an 


insult to common sense. I maintain, that 


‘men of plain understanding, in the lower 
ranks of life, are just as capable of judg- 


ing of the value of the Protestant church, 
and of the effect of securities, as any man, 
if such a man there be, who can write as 


well as sir Walter Scott, or preach as well 


as Dr. Chalmers [‘ No, no,” from several 
quarters]. Honourable members may cry 
“no, no.” It is just as easy for the right 
hon, gentlemen to say, “produce me 
your alternative ;” but they will find it 
rather harder to contradict me by argument 
than by assertion. The words of Magna 
Charta must be altered in future; and if 
such a doctrine is to prevail, the opinions 
of the mere multitude are to be disregard- 
ed, and we are to adopt as infallible the 
dogmas of a Caledonian college. The 
same sort of argument was adopted with 
reference to the last election for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; twenty first-class men 
were said to have voted on one side, and, 
perhaps, only ten on the other; as if the 


‘sentiments of all the common masters of 


arts were undeserving consideration, be- 
cause, forsooth, although they had spent 
ten or twenty years in the University, and 
had been raised to the most important du- 
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onset of their career, gained the highest 
scholastic honours. What may be the 
scale of the Cambridge senior wranglers 
‘and senior optimes we know not, and there 
certainly has been a great deal of shyness 
in endeavouring to ascertain it. But I 
‘take the liberty of asserting, in opposition 
to this doctrine, that the religion of the 
‘church of England is not the religion of 
the few, but of the many—not of the mi- 
‘nisters but of the people—not of men of 
intellectual attainments and of Scotch 
metaphysicians—but of men of a sober, 
‘dispassionate, reflecting turn of mind. 
Such are the people of England. It is 
well to say, that the most eminent novelist 
of this or of any other time or country is 
in favour of this novelty—that the most 
‘profound metaphysicians that ever graced 
our schools, see no danger in this specula- 
tion; but the question is, what do the 
people of England think of it, and what 
do they fear from it? And when they are 
‘blamed for listening to the information 
‘and advice of their pastors, 1 answer, that, 
on such points, they ate much better 
‘able to instruct them, than the possessors 
of the most refined and curious genius. 
Among other innovations, this bill is to 
give us the benefit of Catholic judges, 
Allybone was a judge and a Jesuit, the 
last that graced our bench, who wore the 
ermined exterior of a judge, and scan- 
‘dalised and vilified the administration of 
‘British law, by his charge to the jury in 
the ease of the Seven Bishops. He gave 
us a sample of what may be expected 
from a papist, when elevated to that sta- 
tion, and when a question is brought be- 
fore him involving the interests of his 
faith. The bishops, as is well known, had 
refused to read in their churches the de- 
claration of king James, and nothing could 
be more delicate or inoffensive than the 
terms of their memorial ; its characteris- 
tics were extreme complacency and mild- 
‘ness ; but it was called a libel, and it was 
‘submitted to the judgment of the court, 
whether it was or was not what it was 
called. Let us see then howa Roman 
Catholic judge sums up the law of libel. 
He says, “I think, in the first place, that 
no man can take upon him to write against 
the actual exercise of the government, un- 
less he have leave from the government. 
So that I lay down that, in the first place, 
‘the government ought not to be impeached 
by argument, nor the exercise of the go- 
vernment shaken by argument ; because 
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I can manage a propositicn in itself doubt- 
ful with a better pen than another man; 
this, I say is a libel.” This, the House 
will remember, is Catholic law, laid down 
by a Jesuit judge, on what was then and 
will be in future, if this bill passes, a 
Catholicized bench. Let us see how this 
learned Jesuit and juris-consult proceeds : 
— Then I lay down this for my. next 
position, that no private man can take 
upon him to write concerning the govern- 
ment at all; for what has any private 
man to do with the government, if his in- 
terest be not stirred or shaken? It is the 
business of the government to manage 
matters ~elating to the government; it is 
the business of subjects to mind only their 
own properties and interests. If my in- 
terest is not shaken, what have I to do 
with matters of government? They are 
not within my sphere. If the government 
does come to shake my particular interest, 
the law is open for me, and I may redress 
myself by law; and when I intrude my- 
self into other men’s business that does 
not concern my particular interest, I am 
a libeller. These I have laid down for 
plain propositions; now, then, let us con- 
sider further, whether, if I will take upon 
me to contradict the government, any spe- 
cious pretence that I shall put upon it 
shall dress it up in another form, and give 
it a better denomination? And, truly, I 
think it is the worse because it comes in a 
better dress; for by that rule every mau 
that can put ona good vizard may be as 
mischievous as he will to the government 
at the bottom; so that whether it be in 
the form of a supplication, or an address, 
or a petition, if it be what it ought not 
to be, let us call it by its true name, and 
give it its right denomination —it is a 
libel.” Very likely I shall be told, that 
our law of libel has been altered since the 
time of Mr. Jesuit Justice Allybone ; but 
let us look at the law as summed up here, 
and we may anticipate what it will be 
when we.again are blessed with such ornas- 
ments of the profession. 

Let us not forget that this doctrine of 
non-resistance, of permitting no argument 
against government, is of the Roman 
school—it is strictly belonging to the Ca- 
tholic church, and the privilege of impri- 
matur, abandoned by our common Jaw, is 
still adhered to and preserved by the 
church of Rome as a principle and maxim. 
If, therefore, we have Catholic judges we 
shall have Jesuit Allybones, and we shall 
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be able to speak and write nothing against 
the public authorities without the terrors 
of excommunication. A vast deal, in the 
course of these discussions has been said 
about names and of the value of authority, 
and I think I can produce a list of at least 
as weighty names as those of the writers 
of novels, however luxuriant may be the 
emanations of their genius, or of any 
lawyers of Scotland, however great their 
learning. Lord Somers, I apprehend, is a 
lawyer who may be pitted even against 
the Solicitor-general of Scotland. Milton 
and Locke are metaphysicians of the olden 
time, at least equal to any metaphysicians 
of ourown. Hume is one among “ quales 
viros Caledonia emisit,” and his authority 
is. perhaps equal to. that of any modern, 
however, palmy, magnificent and efflores- 
cent. To these I may add Sydney and 
Harrington, and among more modern 
lawyers, sir William Blackstone. I will 
not trouble the House with a longer cata- 
logue of great men, the enemies of po- 
pery, and it is the less necessary in these 
times when the many are thrown over- 
board, and numbers are to go for nothing. 
If this question were to be decided by the 
weight of the authority of great names, I 
could produce a series not easily counter- 
balanced ; but I contend that the wishes 
and fears of the people of England are to 
be respected ; that their petitions are not 
to be received with sneers and contempt, 
while those who thus treat them violate 
the constitution and insult their undoubted 
opinions. I will not now trouble the 
House further: this is the second time I 
have been called into the field, and if a 
third time I must meet my adversaries, I 
am ready to throw down my gauntlet, and 
I will not refuse the encounter. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said: — Sir, the 
speech of the hon. and learned gentleman 
on this occasion is the least effective of his 
twospeeches ; and with the charges it makes 
against me, it contains a challenge—a 
challenge I am about to accept, while I 
attempt to defend the bill against the 
charges he has made. If that speech con- 
tains all the imputations against the mea- 
sure with which it can be visited, I must 
confess I have not heard, in the whole 
course of the debates—and I have listened 
throughout to the eloquent speeches made 
by the defenders of the measure—but I 
did not hear any one with such complete 
satisfaction as 1 heard the speech which 
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ton made against the bill. The hon. and 
learned gentleman has attacked the policy 
of the bill—and why? The hon. gentle- 
man, Sir, has hunted up some quotation, 
some opinion of Mr. Justice Allybone, in 
order to prove the impolicy of admitting 
Roman Catholics to seats on the judg- 
ment bench; and all I heard went only 
to prove, that because Mr. Justice Ally- 
bone held an absurd opinion, or made use 
of an absurd argument, we must now ex- 
pect the same doctrines from any Roman 
Catholic who should become a_ justice. 
But how would the doctrines laid down 
apply to the Protestants? Were these 
arguments, at the same time, not equally 
erroneous? According to the doctrine of 
the hon. and learned gentleman, any man 
who lays down an obnoxious, or incorrect, 
doctrine on the bench, is, by so doing, 
not only disqualified himself for. civil 
liberty, but his erroneous doctrine is 
to disqualify all the persons who profess 
the same faith through all generations. 
On this principle, I ask, what will be- 
come of the lawyers of 1829, if they 
are to be judged by the doctrines of the 
last century? What was done, Sir, on 
the question of ship money? Were the 
judges on that occasion Roman Catho- 
lics. Is it possible to draw any argument 
against any opinion from the erroneous 
opinions of men during a bad time? Is 
it possible to conceive for a moment, that 
because Mr. Justice Allybone held an opi- 
nion in such times which was not the 
same as that held by his colleagues, that 
his opinion is for ever to exclude Catho- 
lics from the judgment seat? What, how- 
ever, did the Lord Chief Justice say on 
the same occasion —‘ Now, gentlemen, 
any thing that shall disturb the government, 
or make mischief and a stir among the 
people, is certainly within the case of 
Libellis Famosis, and I must in short give 
you my opinion—I do. take it to be libel.” 
Other judges, not Catholics, held the same 
opinion as Mr. Justice Allybone. Now, 
the hon. and learned gentleman quotes a 
Catholic judge; but when the hon. and 
learned gentleman wanted, the other 
evening, to hurl a sarcasm against my 
noble friend, the lord Chancellor, then he 
referred to lord chancellor Shaftesbury, 
and to lord chancellor Jeffries. .When 
he is to oppose the Catholics, he refers to 
the errors of a Catholic; when he attacks 
a Protestant, he finds arms amongst Pro- 
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—we refuse to be bound by the acts—of 
those judges; and so may the Roman 
Catholics of this day disclaim the doctrines, 
and refuse to be bound by the decisions, 
of Mr. Justice Allybone, as we disclaim 
the doctrines of lord chancellor Shaftes- 
bury, and refuse to do homage to the 
cruelties of Chief Justice Jeffries. The 
argument of the hon. and learned gentle- 
aman is worth nothing, or it tells against 
the Protestants quite as much as against 
the Catholics. 

As [have disposed of this point, and 
as the hon. and learned gentleman has 
alluded to me, I feel myself bound to ad- 
vert. to the points mentioned by the hon. 
and learned gentleman. I must first say 
that no person could have been so much 
surprised, I may say astonished, as I 
was, at the speech which the hon. and 
learned gentleman made from this bench. 
I cannot express, indeed, the surprise, the 
astonishment, which that speech excited 
in me. Sir, up to that hour, no person 
heard .of the intention of the hon. and 
learned gentleman to make a speech, and 
no person heard of the indignation by 
which the hon. and learned gentleman 
says he was actuated, nor of the dangers 
from the political antipathy of the Catho- 
lics to which he then alluded. Sir, I will 
narrate facts. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman has informed the House correctly, 
that a communication was made to him 
seven days before the meeting of parlia- 
ment, of the intentions of the government 
as to this bill, But why was the com- 
munication made? The hon. and learned 
gentleman was no confidential adviser of 
the Crown. We were not bound to ask 
his opinion as to the course of policy 
which we meant to pursue. We had 
merely to resort to his assistance—not for 
advice, as to the course we meant to pur- 
sue, but for his legal assistance in framing 
the measures we intended to submit to 
patliament. The House would suppose, 
when this communication was made to 
the hon. and learned gentleman, that he 
had declared that he could not assist to 
draw the bill, and that he could not 
support the principle of the measure; 
but the hon. gentleman said nothing what- 
ever, by which it could be inferred that 
he did not acquiesce in the measure. I 
am bound to add, Sir, that the hon. and 
learned gentleman did assist in drawing 
the bill for the suppression of the Catho- 
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fair to ask his assistance in drawing the 
bill to put down the Catholic Association, 
without communicating to the hon. and 
learned gentleman the whole intentions of 
the government, as far as the principle of 
the measure was concerned. The hon. 
and learned gentleman made no objec- 
tions; he assisted in drawing the bill to 
suppress the Catholic Association. He 
did. more. He assisted us with his legal 
advice in drawing up the present bill, both 
as respects the law of endowments and of 
ecclesiastical charities. It was not until 
the 23rd of February, that the hon. and 
learned gentleman ‘expressed any opinion 
against the measure, or any determination 
not to drawthe bill. But parliament met 
on the 5th of February. ‘The intentions 
of the government were communicated to 
the hon. and learned gentleman seven 
days before the meeting of parliament ; he 
assisted in drawing the bill for suppressing 
the Catholic Association ; he assisted us 
with his advice, with respect to the law 
of endowments, and superstitious uses, 
and he never during that time expressed 
any doubt of the general policy of the 
measure. When the time came that it 
was necessary for my noble friend, who 
had given notice that the measure would 
be submitted to parliament on the 5th 
March, that all the details of the measure 
should be prepared—for about the prin- 
ciple we had previously agreed—when it 
became necessary that my noble friend 
should, on the 23rd of February, ask the 
hon. and learned gentleman to prepare the 
bill, is there any man who ‘heard the 
speech of the hon. and learned gentleman 
the other evening, who would not suppose 
that the hon. and learned gentleman dis- 
played his indignation, and answered. 
“‘T foresee danger to my country from the 
measure, and I have sworn an oath which 
will not allow me to assist you?” [Sir C. 
Wetherell offered a momentary interrup- 
tion without rising from his seat; but 
what it was could only be ascertained by 
persons immediately around him. Mr. 
Peel continued.] No, Sir, the hon. gen- 
tleman brings forward the date of the 
formal communication made to him on the 
subject, for the purpose of grounding 
upon it a charge against his majesty’s go- 
vernment. I will state the facts of the 
case, and I declare it was not until the 
night the hon. and learned gentleman 
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posing that his repugnance to this mea- 
sure arose from the oath he had taken 
as Attorney-general. In answer to the 
communication made to him, he said, he 
could not give his individual support to the 
- bill ; that was his answer, and the only ob- 
jection offered by the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman to it, as far as we were cognizant, 
until his speech in this House. [loud cries 
of hear, hear]. Be it remembered, that 
that speech was made by an Attorney-ge- 
neral of the Crown, holding office at the 
moment,—not having resigned it—for the 
purpose-of founding a charge against the 
government under which he acted: and 
at the same time complaining that he did 
not know the intention of ministers until a 
short period before the meeting of parlia- 
ment. This confidential officer of the 
Crown, of his own accord, discloses the 
date of a communication confidentially 
and officially made to him on the subject. 
fhear, hear] These are the plain facts 
—thus'has the hen. and : learned gentle- 
man acted. One would have thought, 
that having predetermined so to act, he 
was not warranted in holding office for a 
moment; yet he did so, although he had 
not resigned, nor signified his intention to 
resign. Certainly, under these circum- 
stances, the hon. and learned gentleman 
was not warranted in stating the date of 
an official communication, for the pur- 
pose of founding a charge against go- 
vernment for its conduct in connexion 
with that communication. 

With respect to the law of the case, I 
am aware of the tremendous difficulty 
which an unlearned individual like myself 
must find, in attempting to reply to the 
arguments of an hon. gentleman so skilful 
and sagacious upon that subject. Yet I 
must here observe, that if I have any un- 
derstanding of the bill, nothing has more 
reconciled me to the loss we have sustained 
in being deprived of the hon. and learned 
gentleman’s assistance, than the circum- 
stance of his finding fault with the measure 
upon such legal grounds as he has done. 
Step by step will I follow the hon. and 
learned gentleman through his objec- 
tions. His observations have made me 
regard the bill as even better than I before 
thought it. The hon. and learned gentle- 
man states as his first objection to the bill, 
that it opens and allows an unrestricted 
intercourse with the See of Rome. The 
bill does no such thing. It does not re- 
peal a single act which now restrains 
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that intercourse. If we legalized that 
intercourse, by establishing a commission 
to inspect and regulate it, we should b 
that have recognized it. But as the bill 
stands, it does no such thing. Every act 
which prohibits that intercourse remains 
untouched in the Statute Book. The bill 
admits the Roman Catholics to the exer- 
cise of equal civil rights with Protestants, 
and does not recognize the intercourse 
with the Holy See. The hon. and learned 
gentleman, then, has confounded two 
things essentially different. 

The hon. and learned gentleman ac- 
cuses me of having abandoned the clauses 
which were found in the bill of 1825, for 
appointing a commission of Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops, who should inquire into the 
character of candidates for ecclesiastical 
places, and report the same to the Crown. 
Sir, I did abandon those clauses, because 
I thought them utterly useless, The com- 
mission of bishops was to report on the 
loyalty of any ecclesiastical candidates. 
This was invalid as a security. I know 
not what loyalty means, or how it is to be 
ascertained. Those who take the oaths 
prescribed, are to be considered as com- 
plying with the obligations imposed by 
the legislature, and are to be looked upon 
as loyal. I abandoned the clauses, then, 
because I thought them useless as a se- 
curity; and had the Crown appointed a 
commission of Roman Catholic bishops to 
inquire into the character of candidates, 
and report that to the Crown, it would 
have been, on the part of the Crown, a 
recognition of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion in England; which it is better should 
not be recognized by the government of 
this country. Forthese reasons I abandoned 
the provisions which the hon. and learned 
gentleman reproaches me withhaving given 
up. The same reasons’ apply to the 
clauses for the inspection of the inter- 
course with Rome, to be found in former 
acts. Those clauses provided; that what 
was purely of a spiritual nature should be 
excepted from the inspection; and this 
allowed such large exceptions, that I 
thought it was of no use. With such 
exceptions, the clause would not have im- 
posed any real restrictions, while the enact- 
ing it would have recognised the Roman 
Catholic church. It seemed to me better, 
therefore, to abandon the clause, and not 
to recognise that church. Now we do 
not recognise it, and we do not pretend to 
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the purpose expected from it. For these 
reasons, then, 1 abandoned the securities 
formerly demanded in bills for the relief of 
the Catholics. It has been well said of 
them, that they served as a blind to the 
Protestants, without affording them any 
effectual security. 


. Next comes the hon. and learned gentle- 


man’s objection as to the oath that a Ro- 
man Catholic is to take, disclaiming any 
intention to subvert the: present church 
establishment, and swearing never to exer- 
cise any privilege to which he is or may 
become entitled, todisturb or weaken the 
Protestant religion or Protestant govern- 
ment in the united kingdom. The 
hon. and learned gentleman is not satis- 
fied with the omission of a disclaimer 
on the part of the Catholics of the 
exploded dogmas that faith is not to be 
kept with heretics, and that in certain 
cases murder may be meritoriously com- 
mitted. The hon. and learned gentleman 
says, that I have not inserted in the oath 
prescribed to the Roman Catholics, a 
declaration that they are not excused from 
holding faith with Protestants, and are 
not bound to killthem. But why should 
we retain offensive words that are better 
omitted? We omitted them because it 
seemed wiser to do so; and now we are 
charged with having abandoned all securi- 
ty for the Protestant church, because we 
have not imposed a declaration on the Ca- 
tholics, that they are bound to keep faith 
with heretics, and are not bound to kill Pro- 
testants. If the words are omitted, the hon. 
and learned gentleman thinks that the 
Catholics will not incur the same penalties 
as under the act of 1793. The hon. and 
learned gentleman must recollect that 
lord Eldon took part in drawing up the 
bill of 1791; but he was also attorney-gen- 
eral in 1793. I admit that those who were 
parties to the act of 1793 are not called 
on to he parties to this measure, because 
this act goes much beyond that in the 
privileges it grants; but the preamble of 
the bill of 1793 says, that the Roman Ca- 
tholics shall not incur any penalties, for- 
feitures, or pains, whatever, more than Pro- 
testants, on taking the oaths prescribed by 
that act. The exceptions in the bill of 
1793 were more numerous than those in 
the present bill. The hon. and learned 
gentleman says, that the Roman Catholics’ 
oath will not prevent Protestants from 
entering the House. If this argument is 
well founded, how does he reconcile it with 
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the declaration of the Dissenters, and with 
the oath of a Privy-councillor?. The decla- 
ration of a Dissenter, when he. enters 
parliament is, that he will not use any 
powe~ or influence he may possess by 
virtue of any office he holds to weaken the 
Protestant church establishment, or to 
disturb the bishops and clergy in the exer- 
cise of their legal authority. The bill 
admits the Roman Catholics into the 
Privy Council, calling on them to take an 
oath, that they will not use their privileges 
for the injury of the established church. 
We are not willing that the Catholics 
should be excluded, and we are willing to 
provide for the security of the established 
church; the reason for introducing .the 
oathis, that similar oaths have been former- 
ly introduced. 

The next objection of the hon, and 
learned gentleman is to the clause which 
gives the power to the archbishop of 
Canterbury to exercise the right of presen- 
tation to any ecclesiastical benefice or 
preferment, in case the appointment to 
such a benefice shall belong to an office 
the holder of which is a Catholic. We 
are willing to remedy any plausible objec- 
tion to the bill; but if the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman has so many objections to 
make to the measure, why did. he not at- 
tend the committee, instead of reserving all 
his objections to this last stage of the 
measure? An objection was made in the 
committee, and it was suggested that the 
archbishop of Canterbury was the best 
person to hold in his hands any power to 
present to ecclesiastical preferment. We 
were willing to listen to that suggestion; 
but the hon. and learned gentleman 
reserves his objections to the third reading 
of the bill, when, if they be well founded, 
the cv:! cannot be remedied. The objec- 
ticn ©” the hon. and learned gentleman, 
howe. is not well founded, when he 
states that the church preferment of Scot- 
land is to be placed in the hands of the 
archbishop of Canterbury. The bill does 
no such thing; and either the hon. and 
learned gentleman has not read, or has not 
understood the bill, if he supposes that it 
vests any power over the church of Scot- 
land in the hands of the archbishop of 
Canterbury. The bill does not vest the 
archbishop with any patronage or prefer- 
ment whatever. But as there is certain 
church preferment in the hands of the 
Crown, which is disposed of under the 
advice of a responsible minister, should the 
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minister of the Home Department be a 
Roman Catholic, in that case he cannot 
advise the Crown in giving away this prefer- 
ment, which must only be done by a Pro- 
testant minister. There are, however, 
some offices under the Crown, such as the 
chancellorship of the duchy of Lancaster, 
which bestows on its holder, virtute officiz, 
a right to present to certain ecclesiastical 
preferments ; and the bill provides, that if 
such offices are held by a Roman Catholic 
the presentation to those preferments shall 
be exercised by the archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Now it does so happen, that in 
Scotland there is not a single civil office 
which has annexed to it any church patron- 

e. In this case, then, of such offices 

as I have alluded to being held by Catho- 
lics, the patronage belongs to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury: the presentations 
by the Crown must be made by the advice 
of a responsible minister. 
- The next objection made by the hon. 
and learned gentleman was to the clause 
relating to the scholastic establishments. 
The hon. and learned gentleman objects to 
the words “ eeclesiastical schools ;” but, 
in fact, the bill makes no alteration in the 
law in this respect, and Protestant founda- 
tions will, as heretofore, have only Protest- 
ant mastcrs. We have foreseen this ob- 
jection, and.we come prepared to leave out 
the words “schools of ecclesiastical founda- 
tion,” so as to make the clause apply to 
schools generally. The act will not then 
give any persons any new powers in this 
respect, nor entitle them to any exception, 
which they do not now possess. . The bill 
will then leave the Catholics their schools, 
and the Protestants theirs. 

The next objection of the hon. and 
learned gentleman is, that all the penalties 
are pecuniary; and that the offences are 
to be prosecuted at the discretion of the 
Attorney-general, who may bea Catholic ; 
or, if willing to prosecute, the minister may 
be a Catholic, and appoint another Attor- 
ney-general, Inthe first place, the House 
must .suppose the Attorney-general un- 
willing to prosecute; but the hon. and 
learned gentleman might have recollected 
that some Attornies-general, at least, have 
some respect for the oath they take. In 


the next place, the penalties are not alto- 
gether pecuniary: if the hon. and learned 
gentleman had read the whole clause, he 
would have found that the four last lines 
stated that.the person should lose his office. 
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“ And be it enacted, That if any, person 
professing the Roman Catholic religion, 
shall enter upon the exercise and enjoy- 
ment of any office or franchise, or of any 
office or place of trust or profit under his 
majesty, not having, in manner, and at the 
time aforesaid, taken and subscribed the, 
oath hereinbefore appointed and set forth, 
then, and in every such case, such person 
shall forfeit to his majesty the sum of two 
hundred pounds: and the appointment of 
such person to the office, franchise, or 
place, so by him held, shall thereupon be- 
come altogether void; and the office, 
franchise, or place, shall be deemed and 
taken to be vacant to all intents and pur-. 
poses whatsoever.” 

Sir C. Wetherell.— Thereupon !” that. 
is, on the recovery of the. penalty. 

Mr. Secretary Peel.—If the hon. and... 
learned gentleman had stated this new 
objection in the committee, he would have 
brought it forward in the proper place. 
As it is, I doubt whether the voidance of 
office depends on the recovery of the 
penalty. If it shall be considered to do- 
so, I am willing to qualify the clause by 
the omission of the word ‘“ thereupon.” 
I think, by the act, the office is clearly 
void, even if the penalty were never 
enforced. However, I have no objection 
to meet the hon. and learned gentleman, 
and if the forfeiture depends: upon. the 
recovery of the penalty I shall have not 
the slightest hesitation in making it de-: 
pend on the refusal to qualify. 

Sir C. Wetherell.—Recommit the bill, 
then. 

Mr. Secretary Peel.—It is not necessary 
to do so, merely for the purpose of omit- 
ting ‘‘ thereupon.” I hope gentlemen will 
not avail themselves of my desire to’cure 
any defects that may exist in the bill 
needlessly to retard its progress. The 
hon. and learned gentleman must not sup- 
pose, because we are willing to listen to 
reasonable objections that we will delay 
the measure. 

The hon. and learned gentleman seems 
also to think, that the penalty of 200/. is 
not sufficient. What success, I would 
ask, attended the old Penal-laws, and are 
we to revert again tothem? A moderate 
penalty will be more likely to be exacted 
than a severe punishment inflicted ; and I 
believe the penalty will be more efficacious 
in preventing a violation of the law, than 
severe penal enactments. I certainly did. 





The clause. is this;— 





not expect, at thisstage of the. discussion, 














that I should have had to answer legal ‘and 
technical objections. . I expected that all 
the discussion this evening would have been 
on the principle-of the bill, and not that the 
speech of the hon. and learned gentleman, 
which he was burning with impatience to 
deliver, was to have been a speech fit only 
for a committee. He was not content with 
the opposition which he might have given 
to the bill, when in progress: he could not 
restrain his impetuous enthusiasm, and be 
at peace until he had given vent to his 
speech. Certainly, for a gentleman who 
bore the exclusion of Papists from parlia- 
ment with such :exemplary resignation, 
the hon. and learned member bore his 
own exclusion with great impatience. 
An hon. member has said, that we begin 
by burning the slighter ornaments -of the 
edifice, heedless of the flames by which 
the more solid and important portions are 
becoming enveloped — somewhat after the 
manner of York Minster. We are not 
labouring under the delusion attributed to 
the incendiary of that noble edifice, and 
the hon. gentleman is mistaken in believ- 
ing that we are about to be enveloped in 
the flames. However, I give the hon. 
gentleman the benefit of the plea which, 
no doubt. the hon. gentleman denies to 
me, and am ready to admit that the hon. 
gentleman, perhaps like the person already 
referred to, is labouring under a delusion. 
I submit, that notwithstanding the 
hustings’ speech directed by the hon. 
gentleman against my hon. and learned 
friend, the Solicitor-general, the hon. 
gentleman has made no impression in that 
quarter. Neither in the speech of the 
hon. and learned member for Plympton, 
nor in that of the other hon. gentleman, 
can I find any answer to the question— 
what is to be our policy in the event of 
our refusing this measure? They had not 
said one word calculated to lead the 
House to adopt.any other course, in the 
present emergency. I have this morning 
received a Letter from the highest authority 
in Ireland. It is a private communication, 
but I cannot refrain from reading one 
sentence of it, which ought to be more 
conclusive with hon. members than any 
thing which I can say upon the subject. 
The Letter is dated the 27th of March, 
and states, that the amelioration already 
effected in the social, even still more than 
in the public peace of the country, since 
the intentions of government became 
known, is matter of general astonishment ; 
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that the violent, but’ well-meaning men 


which comes from the highest authority, 
is confirmed from all quarters. There are 
many violent persons in Ireland, but both 
classes have received this measure in’ a 
manner which does them the - highest 
honour. In many districts, acting without 
concert or communication, they considered 
this an opportunity of reconciling the 
animosities which had existed for many 
many years. They said, “if parties in 
the legislature are prepared to lay aside 
differences of many years standing, let us 
copy their forbearance, and by our exer- 
tions, anticipate the effect of the measure 
preparing for us by the wisdom of parlia- 
ment.” 

The rejection of this measure, will be 
productive of danger to a degree which 
can scarcely be credited. It will destroy 
the reconcilement which had been already 
effected: it will elevate the lower classes 
of partisans on one side, ‘and depress 
them on the other, and will thus widen, 
to a most lamentable extent, the breach 
which is almost healed between the two 
parties. That is a consideration to which 
I am sure every member of the House will 
give its due weight; no matter what objec- 
tion he may have to the abstract policy of 
these measures. He may think that we 
are in the wrong ;+-he may condemn us 
for acting as we have done ; but it will be 
perfectly consistent in him to argue, that 
having once brought such measures 
forward, we cannot avert the evils which 
are inseparable from their rejection. On 
these grounds, I entreat the House, and 
every member who has influence in the 
House, to pause before they come to a 
judgment this night. I am willing to 
submit my conduct to public revision, but 
I must at the same time contend, that if 
any member thinks that the consequence 
of rejecting these measures will produce a 
state of things very different from that 
on which he previously proposed to him- 
self to give his vote, he will be more con- 
sistent in giving his vote conformably to 
the new state of things, than in adhering 
| to his former vote, in a state of things 
| which is completely altered. I trust that 
| the time is now fast approaching when we 
| shall for ever have done with the con- 
_ sideration of this question. If we were 
| enabled .to extricate ourselves from the 
| innumerable mazes and ramifications of it, 





of either side are retracting their formerly. 
expressed opinions. ‘This impression, 
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—if we were enabled to say, that our time 
shall no longer be wasted, by receiving 

itions either in favour or in opposition 
to the Catholic claims—if we were enabled 
to disencumber ourselves of this endless 
Catholic question, and to turn to other 
objects the thirty or forty days which, for 
sessions past, we have dedicated to it— 
even thus far we shall be conferring 
a great benefit on the country. The 
discussions have, at all times, been 
most painful to me; but I beg, not- 
withstanding the imputations of incon- 
sistency to which it may subject me, to 
claim for myself the privilege, and not 
merely to claim the privilege, but to assert 
the bounden duty of every man who-con- 
tracts such an obligation as I have con- 
tracted to the king, to give his majesty 
advice, not with reference to speeches 
which I may formerly have delivered in 
this House, but with reference to the 
state of affairs in which the country may 
at any time be placed. And then, how- 
ever doubtful it may be whether J shall 
efititle myself, by my conduct, to the 
gratitude of posterity—however painful it 
may prove to me to dissever party con- 
nections—and I have this night received a 
fortnal menace, that all such connections 
shall be dissevered—still those are conse- 
quences which ought not to weigh with 
one who has undertaken the responsibility 
to the Crown and tothecountry. Different 
circumstances compel different courses of 
action. The minister of the Crown is 
placed in a different situation from the 
ordinary member of parliament; he is 
bound to weigh circumstances which 
others may overlook, and whatever may be 
the imputations to which he exposes 
himself, he is bound to give the best advice 
which it is in his power togive. My hon. 
friend the member for Liverpool has told 
me that I shall find great lukewarmness 
hereafter among those, whose good opinion 
I have hitherto been proud of securing. 
I know my hon. friends too well to 
suppose that they have been influenced 
either by private or by personal consi- 
derations, in the support which they have 
given me formerly, and I am sure that 
they will steer their future course in such 
a manner as will tend to the promotion of 
the public interests—not to the annoyance 
of a particular minister. I cannot purchase 
their support: by promising to adhere 
at all times, and at all hazards, as minis- 
ter of the Crown, to arguments and 
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opinions which I may heretofore have 
propounded in this .House. I reserve 
to myself, distinctly, and unequivocally, 
the right of adapting my conduct to the 
exigency of the moment, and to the wants 
of thecountry. The hon. member for Dover 
has told me, that I must cling to this 
opinion, and that it is necessary that I 
should screw myself up to the other opinion, 
at all hazards; but the hon. member has 
not assigned a single reason, for the 
advice which he has given me. I will tell 
the hon. member, to use the metaphor of 
the gallant admiral near him, that it does 
not always follow that the pilot is bound 
to steer the same course to guard the 
ship from danger ; and that when different 
winds are blowing, it is absolutely incum- 
bent to take a different course to save the 
ship from those dangers, which, if they 
were incurred, must lead to the inevitable 
loss, not only of the ship, but also of her 
crew. That has been the opinion of all 
former statesmen, at all times and in 
all countries. My defence is the same 
with that of all others under similar 
circumstances, and I shall conclude with 
expressing it in words more beautiful than 
any which I myself could use—I mean the 
words of Cicero: —‘‘ Hec didici, hee 
vidi, heec scripta legi; heec de sapientissi- 
mis et clarissimis viris, et in hac repub- 
lic et in aliis civitatibus monumenta nobis, 
Itite:», prodiderunt—non semper easdem 
sententias ab iisdem, sed, quascumque 
reipublicee status, inclinatio temporum, 
ratio concordie, postularent, esse defen- 
das.” 
Sir R. H. Inglis said :— 

I rise to move an adjournment of this 
debate [cries of go on, go on!|—I have 
so often, and at such length on former 
occasions, addressed the House upon this 
subject, and the subject itself has been so 
almost exhausted already, that I can 
scarcely hope to say any thing now, 
which has not been already said by my- 
self, or better said by those around me, 
or by some of those to whom I am now 
opposed. At the same time, the question 
has been brought forwards under circum- 
stances so unexpected and so extraordinary, 
and has been carried to its present stage 
by a combination of support happily so 
unprecedented, that I am anxious, before 
it quits this House, to express once more 
my opinion in reference to its actual 
state. 

A large part of the debates hitherto 
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has consisted, as my right hon. friend, 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, has complained, of per- 
sonal crimination and recrimination, and 
of gratuitous explanations, and confes- 
sions. However unwilling, as on many 
accounts I am, to enter upon any per- 
sonal questions, yet, as the defence of his 
majesty’s government in the introduction 
of the present measure, has been rested 
by him on four distinct grounds, two of 
which are of a nature involving personal 
considerations; I cannot state my case 
without meeting them. I am_ willing, 
indeed, to admit, that the argumentum 
ad hominem, however much it may de- 
grade the petsonal character of the indi- 
vidual against whom it is directed, cannot 
alter, in the smallest degree, the weight 
of the arguments which affect the question 
itself. Iam willing also, to admit, that 
the argument against the time of bringing 
this question forward often only affords 
room for the reply—“ you prove not that 
the measure is wrong now, but that it 
should have been brought forward in 
1827, or in 1825.”——My objection is not 
to the person, or to the time, by whom, 
or at which the question is introduced. 
I object to it by whomsoever, and at 
whatever time it is recommended to us; 
by the hon. }aronet, the member for 
Westminster, or by the Secretary of State; 
by Whig, by Radical or by Tory; in 
1812, in 1821, in 1825, or in 1829. 
My objection is founded on the un- 
changed and unchangeable character of 
the Church of Rome;—and when I am 
told, as I was told this evening, that, 
however just that objection might have 
been in other days, or in other countries, 
it is futile now in modern Europe, since 
the -ope and the papal power are non- 
entities, I ask, is the proof of the ex- 
tinction of the papal power to be found 
in the fact, that the mightiest sovereign 
of modern times sought the aid of the 
pope, a poor old man, his prisoner, to 
enable him to govern his own dominions ? 
--But I am told, that in Ireland, at 
any rate, the power of the papal 
hierarchy is extinct: I ask, is the proof 
of that fact to be found in Louth, in 
Monaghan, in Waterford, or in Clare ? 
Is it to be found in the complete organiza- 
tion of the people under their priesthood, 
—an organization by which they are 
ordered to march, or to retreat; to ab- 
stain from all spirits, from all quarrels, 
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from all their previous habits; and this, 
for a political purpose? Is it to be found 
in the fact, that the leader of the fierce 
democracy of Clare on the very scene of 
his triumph, and on the very day of his 
triumph, knelt down in the streets to 
receive the blessing of his priest? 

An hon. friend of mine told me, on 
the first day of the session, that his objec- 
tion to the spirit of the Roman Catholic 
religion was as strong as when we formerly 
voted together against giving to that spirit 
any new sphere of action over Protestant 
interests; but that he should vote forthe bill, 
because he conceives that it will weaken 
that spirit. To me this does appear most 
extraordinary feasoning.—Your enemies 
surround you on every side; they have 
dug their trenches; they have laid their 
mines—they are preparing for the assault 
—and how do you act? Do you barri+ 
cade your gates? do you man your walls? 
do you nail your flag to the staff ?—No— 
you open your gates ;—you say to your 
assailants—*‘ Gentlemen, here is munition 
of war for you: — you have guns, but 
you want powder: you have blades, 
but you want handles: you have soldiers, 
but you want engineers :—all these you 
shall have from us. It is right that all 
men, whatever be their opinions, or their 
views, should have equal advantages. 
When we have done all this, you will, 
we know, be too liberal to take any ad- 
vantage of us;—you will renounce. your 
threats against us;—the battery which 
you have erected against out great Church 
you will discharge in the air ;~—we will 
go together to the temple of Eternal 
Justice or some such goddess, of whom 
my honourable friends opposite are fond 
of talking—we will swear eternal friend 
ship.” Would any man out of Bedlam 
use this language, in any other case, 
without entitling himself to be put into 
Bedlam ? -. Tell me that the Roman 
Catholics have a right to what they ask, 
and 1 can reverence the feeling, which 
would concede that right at the sacrifice 
of our own dearest interests; but to tell 
me now, as they have told me always, 
the Roman Catholics have no right to 
what they ask ;—and we concede, not be- 
cause they are less dangerous, but because 
they are more clamorous, is to establish a 
principle destructive of all order, and all 
society: and ought to afford no triumph 
to his majesty’s ministers, who now for 
the first time proclaim it. 
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I admit,: that those are entitled to tri- 
umph in the.present success of the mea- 
sures, who for eight-and-twenty years— 
one of those men I now see—have con- 
tended that it will prove a panacea for the 
evils of Ireland. Those, too, are entitled 
to triumph in the success of this measure, 
who hold, that though it will not relieve 
all the evils of Ireland, you can do no- 
thing in the way of relief without it. The 
hon. member for the county of Armagh 
acted gallantly, though, as I think, under 
a delusion, when, in 1825, he changed his 
views on this question, and said, “ I was 
deceived in the opinion which I entertained 
of the character and tenets, and tenden- 
cies of the Church of Rome. I am now 
persuaded, that they are innocuous: and, 
therefore, I shall now accompany the 
change of my opinion by a corresponding 
change of my vote.” But that man is not 
entitled to triumph in the present success 
of this bill, who changes not his opinion, 
but his vote,—who tells us, that he sees 
still the same danger which he saw before, 
—who declares, that the Church of Rome 
is now, as it ever has been, and ever will 
be, hostile to Protestantism in England, in 
Ireland,—in Europe generally, and wher- 
ever else it is found ;—but who justifies 
the change of his vote by the statement, 
that with all these forebodings, the evils 
of continued resistance are so great, that 
he chooses the evil of concession as the 
least. 

Upon the proof, then, that this admitted 
evil is the least of two evils, depends the 
whole justification of his majesty’s govern- 
ment. This proof is to be sought in the 
following statements of the right hon. 
gentleman :—lIst. the divided state of the 
cabinet : 2nd. the division between the two 
Houses: 3rd. his being, himself, left in a 
minority: and 4th., and above all, the 
condition of Ireland. 

On the first point, having already on a 
former occasion touched it, I will here only 
ask two questions. I will ask, whether 
any man, strongly and conscientiously at- 
tached to the cause of Protestant ascend- 
ancy, could, if he had felt that a divided 
cabinet was an evil which threatened that 
ascendancy, have found at any time an 
easier mode of removing such a difficulty, 
than on the morning of the memorable day, 
which saw the publication of the cor- 
respondence about which “ there is no 
mistake —there can be no mistake—there 
shall be no mistake.” If such a man had 
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felt, that a divided cabinet was an evil to 
which the constitution might hereafter be 
sacrificed, could he not on that morning 
have said,—‘ here is an opportunity of 
re-uniting the cabinet, and of sustaining 
the constitution : —we may now at last be 
unanimous in the maintenance of the ex- 
isting laws?” Another question remains. 
If the evils of a divided cabinet be so great, 
even when all its members are professors 
of the same religion, bound by the same 
interests and by the same oaths to the 
same institutions in church and state, 
ought it not to have been within the cal- 
culation of the former opposers of the pre- 
sent measure who now recommend it, that 
there may, come times when the cabinet 
will, by their act, be divided, not. between 
themselves on the one hand, and such mén 
as my right hon. and gallant friend, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, on the 
other; but between nominal Protestants 
and real Roman Catholics ; when such men, 
for instance, as a lord treasurer. Clifford, 
or a lord chancellor Ashley may be found 
again in office? And do they, by such 
means, provide for the security of the Pro- 
testant institutions of England ? 

The next evil, the extent of which has 
led to the present concessions, is the evil 
of the division between the two Houses of 
Parliament. As to this point also, I will 
only ask two questions. In the first place, 
has it not been known for many years, that 
two branches of the legislature have held 
strong and decided opinions upon the ques- 
tion, and that they differed widely from 
the late decision of this House upon it ? 
It may not be fitting to refer more parti- 
cularly to the opinion of one of those 
branches; but it will not be denied, that 
it was deeply felt, and has been more than 
once expressed. The opinion of the other 
branch of the legislature’ has been marked 
by their votes against concession for the 
last sixteen years, uniformly, and by large 
majorities. Yet the opinions of both these 
hereditary branches of the legislature have 
been made to yield to that of the third— 
a fluctuating, temporary body—whose 
judgment has not been pronounced with 
equal uniformity, but alternately for and 
against concession. Am I not entitled to 
ask, why this deference should be paid to 
the House of Commons, when no man 
can state that whether the concession be 
right or wrong, this House by deciding.in 
favour of it, represents in any. degree the 
feelings of the great majority of the peo- 
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ple’ of England? ‘I will’ask one other 
uestion. If measures are thus to be 
rced upon parliament. by the whole 
power of government, on the ground that 
a division between the two Houses is in- 
convenient—{I limit my argument at the 
moment .to this position]—and if it be 
said, that, so forced, the measure must 
pass the House of Lords, though I do not 
yet abandon the hope of seeing it there de- 
feated, is it not converting that House into 
a mere chamber for registering the decrees 
of the House of Commons? Suppose that 
some bill should pass this House for an al- 
teration of the tithe-system—I only use 
this as an illustration—and that such a 
bill, so passed here, should next be forced 
upon the other House, can any Jacobin 
devise a surer mode of degrading the 
House of Lords than by assuming that they 
must pass it, because it has passed here, 
and because it is inconvenient, forsooth, 
that the two Houses should be divided ? 
The taird point on which the right hon. 
gentleman rests his justification for the in- 
troduction of this measure, is the fact, 
that he was himself left in a minority upon 
the question. I admit that it is disagree- 


able to be so left—but he is not the first 


minister who has been in such a situation ; 
and at no time would the fact be a suffi- 
cient excuse to any public man, for his 
abandonment of a great public principle. 
At any rate, the argument, whatever be 
its value, was stronger in 1825 than in 
1829. Then he sat between his great op- 
ponents, Mr. Canning, and lord Plunkett ; 
lord Goderich near him; and two other 
cabinet . ministers, the right hon. gentle- 
man, the member for Liverpool, and the 
right hon. gentleman, the member for 
Montgomeryshire, speaking and voting 
against him : but now all this is reversed — 
and he has two cabinet ministers in this 
House with him, and the Secretary o° 
State for the Colonies is in the same for- 
lorn condition in which the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department sat in 
1825. 

“ But,” says the right hon. geatleman, 
“I was not only left in a numerical mi- 
nority, but I was not adequately supported 
by my friends in this House.” He thus 
throws over-board at once his two right 
hon. colleagues in the present cabinet, the 
chancellor of the Exchequer and the mas- 
ter of the Mint, who both at that time 
certainly gave their talents to the Protest- 
ant cause. The Secretary of State, how- 
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ever, without noticing them, passes on to 
others, and asks my bon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Kent, why he did not speak here 
instead of speaking on Penenden Heath. 
I hope, if so attacked, that I may be able 
to reply with the same témper and spirit 
as my hon.’friend displayed in his answer. 
But, in my turn, I will ask a question— 
Whom did the right hon. gentleman encou- 
rage to support him? What young man did 
he invite to come forward in defence of the 
views which he then professed to enter- 
tain? With whom did he surround him- 
self? Mr. Pitt gathered about him the 
largest portion of the rising talent of his 
day; and so completely associated to his 
own principles the band thus gathered, that 
almost all the distinguished men now in the 
Upper House of Parliament—with perhaps 
two exceptions—were bred in what may be 
called the School of Mr. Pitt. Mr. -Can- 
ning also made it his business and._his glory 
to surround himself with young men of the 
highest talent ;—some of them I now see 
opposite—my right hon. friend the mem- 
ber for the county of Inverness,’ my 
hon. friend the member, for Stafford- 
shire, my hon. and learned friends the 
Solicitor-general for Ireland, and the mem- 
ber for Milborne Port, and many others, 
who now represent the opinions of Mr. 
Canning faithfully, and with eloquence 
almost equal to his own. But, since the 
right hon. gentleman complains of not be- 
ing supported in this House when he for- 
merly advocated the cause of the Pro- 
testant constitution, Iam compelled again 
to ask, whom did he. invite to support 
him ?—with whom did he surround. him- 
self? His argument is, that if he had 
possessed the aid of sufficient intelligence 
and power among his followers, he would 
not have abandoned his late position. This, 
“t least, is the effect of his third argument, 
in which he refers to the fact of his being 
left ina minority, as one of the causes 
which justify his change of conduct. I 
violate no confidence, when I repeat here 
a suggestion. which I. have made else- 
where ;—and which I then made in the full 
belief—a belief confirmed by all which has 
passed in the interval—that the larger 
portion of the intelligence of the country 
is arrayed in favour of the existing consti- 
tution. I ask, then, why, if his majesty’s 
government felt the want of talent in this 
House to support them, they did not go 
to the two Universities, to the Temple, to 
Lincoln’s Inn; and, declaring their sense 
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of the necessity of making a great effort 
to secure and perpetuate the Protestantism 
of the constitution, enlist there under the 
old banner all the rising talent, which was 
already in principle devoted to the cause, 
and, with that band, re-enter this House? 
Sir, I rejoice, that I have now done with 
every thing which mey appear personal. 
It was impossible for me, as my right hon. 
friend had rested his defence on some 
grounds so personal to himself, to omit all 
reference to them ;—but I may now turn 
freely to other and more general topics. 
The fourth and last point of the right 
hon. gentleman’s defence is the state of 
Ireland. Having on another occasion, al- 
ready in part adverted to this subject, I 
shall not long occupy the attention of the 
House upon it now. I do not deny the 
evils of the existing state of things in Ire- 
land. My argument, and my conclusion, 
do not require it. I contend only, that 
the state of Ireland, bad as it is, is not 
worse now than it has been at all times—I 
will not confine myself to our own days only 
—but as far as any history can carry us: 
and I contend, therefore, that the present 
laws against the Roman Catholics, by which 
the power of the state is preserved exclu- 
sively Protestant, cannot be the cause of 
evils which existed long before the distinc- 
tion of Roman Catholic and Protestant— 
long before an Englishman entered Ireland. 
I will not, however, on the present occa- 
sion, do more than refer to two authorities 
on this point; one the passage from Sir 
John Davies, which, as it has been already 
quoted by an hon. and learned friend of 
mine, | will not here repeat; the other, a 
passage from Spencer, whose words might 
almost have been used by the right hon. 
gentleman the Secretary of State, so ex- 
actly did Spencer describe, as existing in 
his day, that state of things which is now 
brought forwards as something so new, 
that the whole constitution must be changed 
to meet it. J refer particularly to the dif- 
ficulties alleged now to exist in respect to 
getting justice in Ireland. Spencer’s 
words are these :—‘‘ Now, most of the 
freeholders of that realm are Irish, which, 
when the cause shall fall betwixt an En- 
glishman and an Irish, or between the 
queen and any freeholder of that country, 
they make no more scruple to pass against 
an Englishman and the queen, though it 
be to strain their oaths, than to drink milk 
unstrained. So that before the jury go to- 
gether, it is all to nothing what the ver- 
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dict shall be. The: trial I have so often 
seen, that I dare confidently avouch the 
abuse thereof.”—So much for one of the 
positions of the right hon. gentleman. My 
argument is briefly this—that grievances 
which existed before the enactment of the 
penal laws cannot be removed, or, at least, 
will not by necessary consequence be re- 
moved, by the repeal of those laws ;—and 
when I am prepared to prove that those 
grievances existed not only before the date 
of the penal code, but before the Reform- 
ation, and even before the ‘English in- 
vasion,—that, in short, there has been in 
Ireland a transmigration of turbulence, 
under every different name, for centuries, 
an alternation of insurrection, proscription, 
and confiscation, I am entitled to con« 
clude, that the repeal of the laws, which, 
for two of those centuries, have prevented 
a Roman Catholic gentleman from sitting 
in parliament, will not have much effect in 
tranquillizing such a people. 

And here, Sir, I cannot but consider the 
circumstances under which the present bill 
is brought forward, the persons hy whom 
it is urged upon us, and the arguments by 
which it is enforced. I cannot but con-~ 
trast the measure in all these particulars, 
with the times and persons past by. If at 
any period, concession would have pro- 
duced conciliation, it cannot now. From 
Mr, Canning emancipation would have 
been granted open-hearted and open- 
handed. Concession from him would have 
been a grace, and a gift, and would, per- 
haps, have been received as such: conces- 
sion from the right hon. gentleman is pri- 
vilege surrendered to intimidation. Con- 
cession from Mr. Canning would have been 
alms from the merciful, a debt from the 
just : concession from the right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite is his purse surrendered 
to a footpad. Am 1 not fustified in the 
assertion? Does not the right hon. gen- 
tleman himself tell us, that he yields un- 
willingly ?—that the party, to whom he 
yields, has no right to the booty ?—that 
he yields, because he is afraid that, if he 
resists any longer, he shall be knocked 
down? But let me tell him, that, while 
alms may silence a beggar, and payment 
will satisfy a creditor, the surrender of his 
purse to a highwayman is not the best way 
to preserve his watch. 

Even if his majesty’s ministers had not 
brought forward the threatening state -of 
Ireland as one of the considerations which 
induced them to change their conduct’ in 
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respect to this most important question, I 
should have seen in that conduct sufficient 
evidence that it was produced by in- 
timidation. I maintain, that surrender to 
the Roman Catholics now is a direct 
premium to intimidation in future. No- 
thing but the agitation produced by the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland has brought, 
or could have brought, their claims to their 
present triumph. To agitation govern- 
ment have yielded their own principles and 
the constitution. Henceforth the prin- 
ciple of intimidation will become almost a 
rule-of-three sum; and we shall have it in 
the Class-books of Maynooth, if a given 
degree of agitation will gain seats in par- 
liament, what degree will be necessary to 
procure any other concession, the abolition 
of tithes, for example, or the dissolution 
of the Union? This, therefore, I regard as 
one of the greatest evils attending the 
introduction of this bill, that it has, to all 
orders of men, certainly at least to the 
Roman. Catholics, established the prin- 
ciple of a scale, by which any discontented 
party may, at any time calculate the 
attainment of success, by application of a 
given quantity of agitation. 

If, indeed, by any measure which we 
could pass now, we could hope to satisfy 
the Roman Catholics, there might be some 
reason even for the sacrifice of the con- 
stitution ;—but I am deeply persuaded, 
that, so long as there is any thing to obtain, 
so long the Roman Catholics will consider 
that they have gained nothing, till every 
thing shall be in their power. This has 
been the principle on which for more than 
thirty years their leaders have proceeded. 
Is it not the principle which their orators 
have avowed? Has it not been tri- 
umphantly announced, that, as it has been 
by agitation that they have succeeded thus 
far, by agitation will they continue to seek 
the objects which still remain to be ex- 
torted, and which they own to have still in 
view? Their motto has been, and will be, 
“ Nil actum credens dum quid superesset 

agendum.”” 
The principle of their ambition will no 
more be satisfied than that of the con- 
queror ; 

** On Moscow’s walls till gothic standards fly, 

And all be ours beneath the arctic sky.”’ 

The right hon. gentleman has, however, 
indulged himself in the contemplation of 
the advantages which he thinks we shall 
derive from getting rid of the Roman 
Catholic question: but let me ask him 
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first, whether we are not likely—at the 
best—to have, in lieu of it, a Protestant 
question? When the present measure 
shall be carried against the opinions, the 
wishes, the prayers of the great majority 
of the people of England, does the right 
hon. gentleman suppose, that the people, 
so disregarded this year, will for ever 
abstain from reviving the discussion? 
Does he not think, that the great masses 
of the people will send their petitions by 
thousands for the repeal of this measure 
so forced down upon them ?——But in. my 
conscience I believe that we shall still have 
a Roman Catholic question. I believe 
that at no distant period we shall see re- 
newed the same system of agitation and 
intimidation on the part of the Roman 
Catholics which has been thus far so suc- 
cessful :—and, then, let the right hon. 
gentleman calculate, whether it will be 
more easy to govern the country with an 
immense majority of the Protestants 
alienated, because injured by this measure, 
and with the Roman Catholic body made 
by it more powerful while it has left them 
still grasping and dissatisfied ? 

For, after all, will not this measure 
leave them dissatisfied ? Sir, who are the 
men supposed to represent the mind of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland? Are they 
not Mr. O’Connell, and Dr. Doyle? And 
do they profess to regard the measure now 
proposed to the House as sufficient for 
their rights and their wishes? Why, Sir, 
Dr. Doyle says—the passage has been 
quoted by myself already—that eman- 
cipation is chiefly valuable as opening the 
door to ulterior measures: and Mr. 
O’Connell says, in direct terms, that 
emancipation will not satisfy him: he 
owns frankly, indeed, that seats in par- 
liament will be valuable to them as 
enabling them to keep a watch over the 
church establishment in Ireland. Are 
these the men, to whom, after these 
avowals, you can safely commit the care 
of that establishment? Mr. O’Connell 
has further declared, that his first motion 
in parliament will be to move for the 


brepeal of what he calls that most mis- 


chievous measure, the Union. But, Sir, 
I will afford the House, if they will permit 
me, another opportunity of judging whe- 
ther the Roman Catholics are likely to be 
satisfied with this measure. There has 
been addressed, though not yet pre- 
sented, a petition tothis House from the 
7. Catholics of Newry, from which, 
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as it is printed in a paper favourable to 
their claims, I will, by the indulgence of 
the House, read a few short passages. 
Let me say, that the first signature to this 
petition is described as “ that of the right 
rev. Dr. Kelly, the Catholic bishop of 
Dromore,” I use the words of the paper, 
“and coadjutor primate of Ireland.” 
They tell us openly, that this bill enacts 
““new penal and restrictive laws, which 
are calculated to keep alive discontents 
and heart-burnings on the score of re- 
ligion:” so much for the pacification of 
Ireland. They tell us boldly, in reference 
to the clause which forbids their bishops 
to assume the titles of Protestant sees, 
that “they do and always will firmly 
maintain those spiritual rights to their 
sees,—rights not derived from secular 
authority, nor the object of secular legis- 
lation.”—So much for their submission to 
our laws. After some important rea- 
soning upon the oath proposed; after 
stating, that the Disfranchisement bill 
‘¢ will neutralise the good expected to be 
derived from the concession of the Ca- 
tholic claims,” they state explicitly, “that 
they owe it to truth and candour to 
declare, that they would rather remain as 
they are, excluded from the privileges of 
the constitution, than receive a measure of 
relief, clogged with enactments insulting 
to the bishops of the Catholic church of 
Ireland, having in view the total extinction 
of the regular: clergy; and, in destroying 
the forty-shilling elective franchise, ex- 
hibiting a dangerous precedent for fur- 
ther curtailing the rights of the people.” 

Now, Sir, I ask, when three of the most 
influential men in Ireland amongst their 
Roman Catholic countrymen, (for Dr. | 
Kelly may be joined to Mr. O’Connell 
and Dr. Doyle,) assert distinctly, that the 
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concessions made by the bill will not 
satisfy them, whether we have any au- 
thority for hoping that there is any thing 
in that bill which will have the effect of | 
restoring and securing tranquillity to Ire- 
land? And let me also ask, whether the 
bill is likely to be more satisfactory to the 
Protestants of England? Need [ask this 
question, wher | recollect, that of the 
unprecedented numbers who have during 
this session petitioned this House,—and a 
larger proportion of intelligence and of 
respectability never approached any house 
upon any question, than those who have 
endeavoured to make their prayers heard | 
atour bar on this occasion—nine tenths | 
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at least are unequivocally opposed to con- 
cession, under any form ? 

Many, indeed, I believe, of the sup- 
porters of the present measure. are little 
aware of the dangers which it involves. 
With some, those dangers would be 
disregarded, even if foreseen. To many, I 
am sure, the bill appears as a religious 
peace-offering, They are now hailing its 
approach as such with hymns of triumph ; 
little thinking what a source of ruin to 
all our institutions they are introducing 
‘within our walls ; 

‘* Scandit fatalis machina muros. 

* * * * * 

Instamus tamen immemores, coecique furore, 

Et monstrum infelix sacrata sistimus arce.’’ 

One topic remains :—often, as on for- 
mer occasions, I have addressed the House 
on this subject, I have never treated it as a 
question of religion. I have sought, and 
think that I have found, in the civil ten- 
dencies of the Church of Rome, sufficient 
to justify me as a member of parliament, 
in refusing to yield to a church—grasp- 
ing, and as I believe insatiable—the 
means by giving much to-day, of extorting 
all hereafter. But, Sir, the time for 
reserve is past: and I can no longer con- 
ceal, that I also regard the present as a 
religious question. I wish that I may be 
enabled to follow in any degree the man- 
ner and spirit with which my hon. and 
learned friend, the member for the. In- 
verness boroughs, treated this subject. It 
is one, indeed, of great delicacy; it is a 
religious question, not merely because, as 
some of my hon. friends near me have 
stated the case, it is connected with the 
obligations of an oath, as affecting the 
individuals who are required to take it ;— 
but, on more general grounds, as also 
affecting the nation. My hon. and 
learned friend, to an observation referring 
to the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
acts, replied, by asking, ‘‘ what test have 
you now of the peculiar religious opinions 
of any man as a member of this House ? 
You have, indeed, negative evidence, that 
he is not so and so; but you have no 
positive evidence.” This, Sir, I own is a 
subject, to which [ cannot look with 
pleasure, or even with indifference. | 
view it with great regret. It is the use 
which I expected to be made of the 
measure of last year. By the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation acts, it is too 
true that the legislature severed the 
Church of England from the state : by this 
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measure, now before the House, we shall 
sever Protestantism from the state :—In 
another year, in the progress of liberal 
opinions, we shall, I suppose, be required 
to sever Christianity from the state. And 
this places the question in a position, 
which I regard with anxiety and reluctance, 
from a feeling upon which I will not 
enlarge. I regard, Sir, the solemn oath 
and declarations which are about to be 
abrogated, as the national protest against 
Popery : these are the only tests, so far as 
the legislature is concerned, by which it is 
seen that we have any interest in Pro- 
testantism. I am unable to perceive what, 
when the House shall have removed these 
oaths and declarations, will remain, to give 
to the state that Protestant character 
which has so long been our glory and our 
security. We cease as a legislature to 
protest against popery, and to record be- 
fore God and our country our sense of 
the value of the Protestantism of our 
constitution. In fact, that Protestantism 
the bill formally renounces.. I will not 
follow my hon. and learned friend opposite 
in his review of my highly-gifted friend 
Mr. Croly: I do not pretend to follow 
Mr. Croiy himself in all his details: but 
this I will say, that since the constitution 
has been essentially and fundamently 
Protestant, the country has enjoyed a 
larger measure of public and private pros- 
perity, has grown more in intelligence, in 
happiness, in resources of every kind, than 
any country in any age. All this is to be 
changed ; all this at least is to be put to 
hazard by the present bill, and believing 
that a blessing has rested on our Pro- 
testantism, and that this measure destroys 
that Protestantism as the character of our 
institutions, I have objected to it, and will 
continue to object to it now and for ever. 
Mr, Sadler, being loudly called for, rose 
and addressed the House as follows :* 
Mr. Speaker; I rise for the purpose 
of moving an adjournment. [No, no—Go 
on, goon!] I appeal to the right hon. 
gentleman opposite, as to its propriety, its 
necessity.. [Go on, go on !]_ Sir, we owe 
it to ourselves, to the character of this 
House, as a deliberative assembly—we 
owe it, as a representative body, to our 
constituents. The character, the dignity 
of the House, I repeat, are implicated 
in these precipitate proceedings. The 
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anxiety of many honourable members to 
address this House; the unparalleled im- 
portance of the question, placed, as it 
were, for the last.time, under its con- 
sideration—the intense anxiety of the 
public mind, as to its issue—dictate to 
every member, whatever be the view he 
may take on this important matter, the 
decency, the necessity, of more deliberation. 
[Renewed cries of ‘No, no; go on, go 
on.’] Then, Sir, if adjournment is re- 
fused, I must, however reluctantly, pro- 
ceed. The fatigue to which the House 
will be subjected, especially at this late 
hour, I much regret; but I hope it will 
not be imputed to me. I shall, therefore, 
venture to address this House, under cir- 
cumstances which would, on any other 
occasion, have imposed silence upon me. 
Deeply sensible as I am ofthe indulgence 
I received on a former occasion, and aware 
of the circumstance to which it was owing, 
I would not have again trespassed so soon 
upon its attention, had the question been 
one of ordinary interest, or the period 
allowed for its determination sufficiently 
extended. The contrary, however, is in 
both particulars the fact. Never was 
there a measure of such vast. and per- 
manent importance brought before the 
legislature of the country since the Pro- 
testant Constitution now sought to be 
subverted was established: never one, of 
however confined and uninteresting a 
nature, attempted to be passed, under 
such strong opposition both within and 
without doors, with such unseemly haste. 
These circumstances, therefore, must form 
my excuse for again presenting myself to 
your notice. I feel itto be a duty which 
I owe to myself, and which I am sure my 
constituents will exact of me, to oppose 
this impolitic, unconstitutional, and ruin- 
ous measure, at every stage of its 
progress. 

Sir, the right hon. Secretary has _re- 
marked on the impropriety of discussing 
the provisions of the bill at this stage of 
its progress, rather than arguing on its 
general merits; he has, however, fallen 
into a similar error himself, in his speech 
this night. I shall not in this respect 
imitate him. My objections are still 
levelled at its principle. Abhorring this 
as I did, I felt little disposed to attend 
to any discussions in the committee, as to 
its various details. My objections remain 
unaltered. I believe, Sir, that it affects, 
in its very nature, the Royal Title; that 
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it is subversive of the British Constitution, 
or, in other words, of the rights and 
liberties of the people of England ; that it 
is introduced on very insufficient, not to 
say fallacious grounds ; that its securities, 
whether meant as such or not, are mere 
delusions, that they are frivolous in their 
nature, and will be practically inoperative ; 
that it will instantly introduce a confusion 
into our institutions which will per- 
petually increase till the whole be sub- 
verted ; that, in establishing a principle of 
indifference as to the public profession of 
religion, it will assuredly generate a con- 
tempt for Christianity itself. I totally 
disbelieve that it will settle the dis- 
putes between Protestantism and Ca- 
tholicism, which are in their very nature 
irreconcileable while either is sincerely 
believed; but I am persuaded it will, on 
the contrary, unsettle every thing that has 
been so long and so happily established 
amongst us; and finally, while I do not 
credit that the good whick its promoters 
promise us from its operation will ever in 
the slightest degree be fulfilled, so, on the 
contrary, I am confident that the evils 
which they themselves prognosticate as its 
very possible consequences, will be far 
more than realized. In one word, I re- 
gard the measure to be as unnecessary, 
as unconstitutidnal, and as dangerous, as 
those who are now bringing it forward 
ronounced much safer and better ones to 
some few months ago; and whose ter- 
giversations, both of principle and policy, 
are, to me at least, slight proofs of their 
past wisdom, and poor securities of their 
future stability. I say I shall avoid en- 
larging upon these topics; if the facts 
and reasons adduced by such men on for- 
mer occasions have made so slight an 
impression on their own minds and con- 
sciences, and on those of the present ma- 
jority of this House, how can I imagine 
that they will have any influence when 
more feebly echoed by myself ? 

I understand it would exceed the or- 
dinary indulgence of the House were I to 
allude to arguments, or, as I felt them, 
accusations, directed against me since I 
had the honour of addressing it. Some 
explanations I wished to have offered at 
the time, and rose more than once with 
the intention of so doing; but the eager- 
ness of many hon. members io take a part 
in these important discussions (a feeling 
so proper and natural on every view of the 


subject) deprived me of the opportunity ; 
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and I learn that the time has now passed. 
I will therefore merely repeat what I have 
previously asserted, and what I have not 
heard disproved—namely, that the dis- 
tresses and disturbances in Ireland, like 
those which prevailed in the manu- 
facturing districts of England a very few 
years ago, originate in general indigence ; 
that they have been attributed in the one 
instance to the want of parliamentary 
reform, in the other to the want of Ca- 
tholic emancipation; that you spurned 
one class of petitioners, that you are about 
to surrender to the other; that you met 
the commotion in that case with pu- 
nishment, and even bloodshed,—in this, 
with connivance, if not with approbation. 
But, Sir, I said not that I approved, or 
otherwise, of either policy; much less 
did I urge the transference of the severer 
course to Ireland. I was not the then 
Secretary at War, [looking at Lord 
Palmerston] and consequently as I have 
no claim, so | have no wish, to share with 
him either the honour or the odium of 
this, to say the least of it, inconsistent 
course; much less did I then, or do I 
now, recommend, as he imputed to me, 
civil war as a cure of its evils. On the 
contrary, Sir, the remedies I ventured to 
propose were to be found in ‘the fair, 
delightful arts of peace!’—in the en- 
couragement and reward of industry— 
the relief of misery and sorrow—the 
diffusion of knowledge—the propagation 
of truth—the extension to a suffering race 
of the common rights of humanity—the 
return of their natural -protectors to their 
several essential and important duties— 
in short, the promotion of general pros- 
perity amongst a nation ‘ peel’d and 
trodden under foot.’ I leave the civil 
war, Sir, to those who cast the im- 
putation upon me—theirs be the war 
against Protestant Ascendancy—against a 
moderated system of national relief— 
against a fancied redundancy of popu- 
lation, in a country pre-eminently fer- 
tile, not two thirds of which is at pre- 
sent adequately cultivated; or, in other 
words, a war against true Religion, 
Charity, and Providence itself. No, Sir, 
the contest I recommended was against 
injustice in all its forms, and especially 
when abetted by wealth, and armed 
with power—against priestly domination 
—against laical desertion; evils of which 
the generous and long-suffering people of 








Ireland have been for ages at once the 
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dupes and the victims—evils which I firmly 
believe the present measures will go far 
to perpetuate. I repeat, Sir, I recom- 
mended no bloodshedding—no civil war; 
and if any one, more conversant with such 
dreadful alternatives than myself, at- 
tributed in this time of agitation, and on 
this inflammatory topic, words to me 
which I never uttered, and imputations 
which I abhor, the time, I say, is past 
when I could have replied. I leave such, 
therefore, to the severer reproofs of their 
own conscience. 

Sir, I will just state further in reference 
to Ireland—that I attributed the distresses 
and agitations of that country, which ori- 
ginated, I maintain, (as did the celebrated 
Sir John Davies, an authority since quoted | 
against me) long before the era of the Re- 
formation, and which have continued for so 
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many centuries, to that imperfect state of 
civilization, and to that oppression, which | 
have resulted as a necessary consequence | 
from the desertion of their duty by many of | 
the great proprietors of that country—to 
Absenteeism, the main enemy of Ireland, as 
it has long been regarded, against which a 
series of laws have been enacted, commenc- 
ing nearly five hundred years ago; Jaws 
which lord Coke highly eulogises, and 
which the real friends of that unfortunate 
country have so long and so earnestly 
wished to be rendered operative and efhi- 
cient. In lieu of these remedies, I, for 
one, am unwilling to adopt the suggestion 
of those who seem very ready to compro- 
mise for the omission of positive duties, 
and the consequent commission of inevita- 
ble injuries, by a few orations in favour 
of what is called emancipation. Sir, the 
emancipation I would ask, in behalf of 
oppressed Ireland, does not affect the few 
whom this measure contemplates alone to 
serve, at the expense of the many whose 
political condition it evidently and inten- 
tionally degrades. It is not a sentimental 
emancipation, extending its privileges to 
the great Catholic proprietors and peers, 
the emancipation of the drawing-room and 
the saloon; it is an emancipation of the 
mass of the Irish people from the chains 
of superstition and tyranny—from cruelty 
and oppression ; an emancipation from the 
devastations of unrelieved want—from the 
desolation of universal wretchedness. And, 
Sir, by means simple, obvious, and effica- 
cious, which every good man would hail, 
and which even the bad would fear to op- 
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ing labour—by promoting and extending 
cultivation—by the reclamation of those 
bogs and wastes which now freckle over 
the face of that fair and fertile country— 
above all, Sir, by the introduction of a mo- 
derated national charity—that sacred but 
much insulted system, which would descend 
upon that bruised and afflicted country, 
like an angel of mercy, with healing in its 
wings. It might,indeed, touse the fashion- 
able cant of the day, absorb some of those 
products which are now unfeelingly wrested 
from asuffering people; but, in so doing, it 
would fall like the kindly dews of heaven 
upon a parched and unwatered waste, re- 
newing its beauty, and clothing it with 
fresh and unfailing verdure, Ireland would 
then, indeed, absorb what would restore 
her emaciated form to health, reinforce her 
wasted energies, and soothe her into peace ; 
and the youngest sister of the Union would 
become one of the fairest and best be- 
loved of all the branches of the British 
family. 

Sir, I make no apology for thus recalling 
to the House the subjects to which I pre- 
viously alluded, nor for pressing them, 
again and again, on its most serious atten- 
tion. On the contrary, I believe myself, 
while so doing, to be fulfilling, to the very 
letter, the royal recommendation, and 
taking into my consideration, as far as I 
am able, ‘the whole condition of Ireland.’ 
How far, I would ask any man in this 
House, has that admonition been ob- 
served? What inquiry has been yet 
heard of? None; andthe information on 
which his majesty’s government affects to 
form an opinion of the necessity of violating 
the constitution is most of it anonymous, 
or of very questionable authority; at all 
events, it is secret and unauthenticated, 
as it. respects this House. In taking these 
views I would not, in relation to that un- 
happy portion of the empire, disappoint 
those expectations of general relief which 
must have been excited. I would. not 
‘keep the word of promise to the ear, and 
break it to the sense.’ 

It was my intention, on this occasion, 
to have fortified the view I previously took 
of the real principle of the British Con- 
titution, as demanding, and for the most 
important of all possible reasons, a moral 


qualification from those who have to make 


or administer our laws, by appeals to the 
highest authorities that have ever adorned 
this country. To present these to the 
House would, however, consume too much 
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of its time; and it is, moreover, rendered, 
I think, unnecessary by the feebleness with 
which that principle of our constitution 
has been attacked. I mean not the con- 
stitution as altered in 1828, nor yet as it 
is about to be further revolutionized in 
1829, but the constitution of the Ist of 
William the third, preserved entire, at 
least as it regards England, till the last of 
George 3rd. What emotions does that 
venerated name kindle in our hearts, and 
especially on this important occasion ! 
Some of these authorities, Sir, I have 
selected, and hold in my hand; but I will 
not now fatigue your attention by reading 
them, especially at so protracted a period 
of the discussion, however much my argu- 
ment may suffer by the omission. I had 
meant also'to have instituted a short con- 
trast between the doctrines of Protestant- 
ism and Catholicism, as to their necessary 
effects on. public morals, liberty, and hap- 
piness; subjects inseparably connected 
with a due consideration of the question 
before us. I will, however, only remark 
as to Popery, that the peculiar nature of 
its tenets is such as naturally to produce 
those melancholy effects, which have inva- 
riably accompanied it whenever dominant. 
Its exclusive and intolerant character, 
which dictated such atrocious: cruelties 
when in the plenitude of its power, still re- 
mains ; and which, however much repressed 
at present, or however interpreted, is still 
highly prejudicial to the best feelings and 
truest interests of socieiy, by disrupting 
that bond of charity which ought to unite in 
mutual affection the whole christian com- 
munity. Its ridiculous and mendacious mi- 
racles, including that standing one, transub- 
stantiation (‘ damnable,’ as to its conse- 
quences, whatever may be said as to its 
nature), disparage the proofs on which the 
truth of christianity itself is mainly founded, 
and prepare the way for that infidelity which 
invariably spreads wherever Romanism pre- 
vails.. Its dogmas, touching indulgences, 
penances, auricular confession, absolution, 
&c., committing, as they apparently do, the 
jurisdiction of the Deity to ignorant and 
mercenary man, are hostile to morality. 
But, above all, its belief in the efficacy of 
masses for the dead appears to be most 
injurious; a notion which invests the 
priest with a power, in reference to the 
departed,—those who have ‘shuffled off 
this mortal coil’—to arbitrate between the 
justice and mercy of the Eternal ;- making 
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and sale; putting u, auction 
the mercy of the Almiy)\), -ca auction 
at which the living may bid and barter 
for the remission of the sins of the dead; 
and consequently doing away as much as 
possible with the effect of a doctrine 
the most essential of all others to the 
well-being of society ; which reason itself 
indicated,and which revelation was institu- 
ted to bring to light; thedoctrine of future 
and irreversible rewards and punishments. 
A religion this, therefore, which not only 
drives a sordid trade with the sins of 
the living, but with the offences of the 
dead; to the constant peril, and often 
to the destruction of the primary princi- 
ples of morality. Can any man, then, 
who believes in any religion whatsoever, 
except that, conceive it to be a proper 
ingredient in the Protestant Constitution 
of thisempire? As to the political effects 
of Catholicism, these also I meant to 
have dwelt upon somewhat at large; 
they, however, as archbishop Tillotson 
has observed, are rendered sufficiently 
plain by a reference to the history of 
our country for a succession of genera- 
tions. They may be yet more obvious ere 
long. 

But, Sir, I understood his majesty’s 
Solicitor-general to argue, in the very 
perspicuous speech he delivered this even- 
ing, in favour of throwing the Protestant 
religious establishment more entirely upon 
its naked merits, as the surest way of se- 
curing and extending its influence. At 
all events this is the great argument of 
many who profess a warm regard for Pro- 
testantism and its interests, and still ad- 
vocate this measure ;_ they assert that the 
restoration of Popery to power and influ- 
ence is the surest way to injure its cause ; 

and, on the contrary, that to divest Pro- 
testantism of its privileges is ‘the best and 
most infallible method of serving it. I dis- 
believe both declarations, however fashion- 
able they may be amongst certain theolo- 

gians as well as politicians, © Power, 

Sir, is the food on which Popery has 
lived ; and could this have destroyed it, it 

would have been defunct many generations 

ago: while, on the other hand, Protest- 

antism was first planted in this favoured 

land by the hand of government; and 

though I am sure that it enjoys the smile 

and approbation of Heaven, still the age 

of miracles having ceased, I am not en- 

thusiastical enough to believe that Provi- 
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and I feel persuaded that of these the 
most powerful and efficient is that national 
protection, now, for the first time since 
its establishment, about to be withdrawn. 
All, however, that the Protestant church 
has done: and suffered in behalf of the 
liberties and the monarchy of England—all 
that her implacable enemy has perpetrated 
against them—are alike to be obliterated. 
The meekness and tolerance of the one, 
the cruel insolence of the other, during 
their respective reigns, are to be for- 
gotten. In the glorious amnesty about to 
be proclaimed, all principles of gratitude 
or justice are to be buried in a happy and 
everlasting oblivion. Hitherto the church 
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The right hon. Secretary read the other 
evening a letter from some anonymous 
clergyman, who, if we knew his name, 
would be found ere long amongst those 
who are wise in their generation, stating 
something, I forget what—I however 
hold in my hand a statement, not anony- 
mous, but subscribed by individuals dis- 
tinguished by character, piety, and learn- 
ing, men, who would give value to any 
document which they thus verified—from 
those, too, whose -hostility to Popery, as 
Presbyterians, cannot be generated by 
feelings of bigoted attachment to a church 
to which they do not belong. I will not 





trouble the House, already so fatigued, 


has been the, true spouse, the faithful | with reading this just and earnest remou- 


helpmate of the State,—has followed all | strance. 


From this and other documents 


its fortunes; now it is proposed to admit | of unquestionable authenticity, which also 


into the domestic establishment its mere- 
tricious rival; and this, forsooth, under 
the assurance that the adulterous associa- 
tion will heal all quarrels, and produce un- 
interrupted peace. The proposition is 
folly as wellas infamy. Its very absurdity 
heightens the insult, and aggravates the 
injury now meditated. No, Sir! rather 
than this, let that church go forth, and sit 
‘ solitary as a widow,’ —and, still surrounded 
by her faithful sons, await a happier day, 
and different treatment than she now ex- 
periences ‘from those who, while they are 
divesting her of her rights, are still loading 
her with their compliments—who are be- 
traying her with a kiss. 

Nothing, Sir, in this measure appears 
to me satisfactory; and least of all the 
reasons which have been advanced for at- 
tempting it. A few anonymaus letters 
relating to outrages which I could pledge 
myself to prove, if required, have existed 
ever since Ireland was connected with this 
country, and which would continue and 
increase after this unfortunate bill should 
have come into operation, are, I think, 
very insufficient grounds for such a course. 
If Mr. A. B.’s potatoe-garden could not be 
got in, in consequence of the inefficient 
protection extended to the Protestant po- 
pulation ; it hardly amounts, I think, to a 
sufficient reason that the constitution of 
the empire, in the purchase of which our 
ancestors counted life itself as cheaply 
sacrificed, should be surrendered, in order 
to facilitate that event. But, Sir, let this 
bill pass—and tens of thousands, hundreds 
of thousands, of A. B.’s will find it impos- 
sible any longer to reap the harvests, or 


| 





breathe the air of their native country, 


I have here, but which from the lateness 
of the hour I shall not now read, I am pre- 
pared to prove that the people of Ireland 
are in large bodies making arrangements, 
at this moment, to expatriate themselves 
to foreign shores, and abandon for ever 
the home of their fathers. Nor do they 
hesitate to charge all their danger on the 
promoters of these inconsistent and mis- 
chievous measures; and to reproach them 
as the authors of their disasters, in having 
violated the very principle of incorporation 
and protection, on the faith of which their 
ancestors had been originally induced to 
settle in Ireland. 

But, Sir, the singular character of this 
measure is this—its promoters themselves 
foresee the difficulties which will ultimately 
attend even their own policy. They, them- 
selves, are fully aware that futurity is big 
with danger as to its final consequences ; 
but still, with a political cowardice which 
has seldom been exemplified in the annals 
of our country (and which has always met 
its just recompense of punishment and 
shame whenever it has), it is proposed to 
transmit the momentary difficulties, which 
might be dissipated by dealing with them 
with a firm, but kind hand, to another day 
—to postpone the conflict to our children, 
whom we are at this moment disarming of 
their constitutional rights, and sending to 
the struggle which awaits them with a foe 
whose powers we are now thus increasing. 
We are surrendering the vantage ground— 
dispossessing them of the position in which 
our ancestors placed us in anticipation of 
this perpetual conflict with the enemy of 
our existing institutions. 


What then is the apology for this strange : 
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course, in which cowardice and apostacy 
are the avowed guides? It is expediency. 
Sir, I shall dwell a moment on this new 
dogma, which I already perceive is the 
alpha and omega of the modern school, and 
which I have been rebuked again and again 
for repudiating from the science of politics. 
I glory, Sir, in the rebuke, in the quarter 
from which it comes, in the cause on be- 
half of which it is given. Expediency, the 
arbiter as to the future religions character 
of our constitution !—Expediency, illu- 
mined by religion, and fortified by prin- 
ciple, is, indeed, a safe adviser; but what 
is it when it purposely divests itself of 
both? Expediency, then, Sir, is the ready 
apology of the practised intriguer; the 
excuse of the ambitious slave ; the justifi- 
cation of the inexorable tyrant! In a word, 
the lip-defence of the most unprincipled 
policy, of the most heinous crimes that 

ave ever disgraced or desolated the earth. 
And is this principle, Sir, to supplant, and 
in this hitherto Christian country, that 
safe, that necessary, ‘that universal guide 
of human beings in the most exalted, as in 
the humblest walk of existence—the rule 
of right ;:a rule as inflexible as its Author, 
and which like all his ordinations, however 


shrouded for a moment by doubts and | 


difficalties, will ultimately resolve itself 
into benevolence, justice, and truth ? 

But, Sir, it may be thought I am dogma- 
tizing in morals, instead of addressing my- 
self to policy, when thus speaking of expe- 
diency. I will therefore remove the argu- 
ment in order to place it on the foundation 
of human experiénce. Sir, history opens 
at every page on instances, inscribed in 
the most appalling characters, of the just 
punishment which has ever awaited indi- 
viduals, or bodies of men, or nations, fol- 
lowing so selfish and tortuous a path. I 
will not speak, Sir, of the pecuniary inju- 
ries it has perpetrated, the idividual 
spoliations of property, or the degradation 
of rank, it has occasioned ; I will present 
@ more general view of its effects on society 
at large. Take an instance or two. What, 
Sir, did this expediency do for France, 
when, at the commencement of a state of 
things, upon which I fear we are now en- 
tering ourselves, it was adopted as the 
tule of public men—when the benevolent 
Louis, after having established a free con- 
stitution in behalf of a beloved, but fickle 
and ungrateful people, was surrounded by 
a knot of expediency-mongers, who, whe- 
ther sincere cowards, ambitious knaves, or 
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hypocritical traitors, advised the surrender 
of one principle and prerogative after an- 
other, till ¢hristianity itself: was extin- 
guished, and the taper of expediency glim- 
mered in the moral darkness which then 
fell upon that desolated country; when all 
that was venerable or just was swept 
away, and the life of the monarch himself 
was the last sacrifice upon the altar of this 
expediency ? 

But an appeal to a neighbouring nation, 
whose past events, I fear, are already 
casting their dark shadows upon the pages 
of our own fate, and adumbrating the 
course we are infatuated enough to pursue 
may not be admitted, especially by the 
vindicators of its revolution. Let us then 
turn to the experience of our own country, 
and see the inevitable consequences of 
following, in the hour of real difficulty, 
such a guide. Let, Sir, the appropriate 
appeal be to the previous downfal of your 
own church and monarchy. It was at 
that period that this very House thought 
it expedient to mark out a noble victim, 
not indeed either as a human being or a 
patriot perhaps without his failings, but 
who bore towards his king and country a 
faithful and a loving heart—I mean the 
great Strafford—whose noble descendant * 
I regret to see opposed to me on this oc- 
casion, and whose rebuke, touching this 
very expediency, I have received,—it was 
expedient, Sir, that he should be sent to 
his trial—it was expedient that those by 
whom he was tried should pronounce him 
guilty; lastly, it was expedient that his 
sovereign should sign the warrant that 
surrendered the most faithful of his adhe- 
rents to death, to calm and tranquillize, as 
it was then pretended, the public mind ; 
all animosities, it was promised, should be 
buried in the grave of the victim, over 
which a long and perpetual friendship be- 
tween sovereign and subject was to be 
compacted and proclaimed. All this was 
promised, and by ‘large and triumphant 
majorities.” How well that assurance was 
justified by the result, all who hear me 
know ;— how far the grave of the mur- 
dered minister was apart from the grave 
of the murdered monarch! The dénoue- 
ment of this tragedy, of which expediency 
was again the prompter throughout, was 
exhibited in the front of that edifice which 
I see you are now repairing. Expediency 
destroyed the church— murdered the 
king! 





* Lord Milton, 
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But where might we end these appeals ? 
One more shall be made; and as the mat- 
ter and cause at issue are, in spite of all 
assertions to the contrary, plainly sacred, 
& most appropriate one. It was when a 
temporising minister of an ancient people 
was anticipating the difficulties of their 
situation, and making, in his day, his 
‘choice of evils,’ and appealing to the 
dangers to be apprehended from the inter- 
ference of toreign power, as do the advo- 
cates of the present measure, that he 
determined an unexampled act was to be 
perpetrated, ‘lest the Romans should 
come and take away their place and na- 
tion.’ ‘It is expedient,’ said he, ‘ that 
this man should perish !—that this sacrifice 
should be made!’ Sir, the present occa- 
sion is only less important than that. Pro- 
testant Ascendancy is now the victim— 
Expediency still the priest. That sacred 
principle for which our fathers struggled 
so doubtfully and long, and which they 
deemed cheaply purchased at the expense 
of life,—peace and immortal glory rest 
upon their memory! that principle which 
has planted liberty, civil as well as reli- 
gious, of the press as well as of conscience, 
in this happy country, and which has 
watered the sacred plant so profusely with 
its best blood ; which has diffused its lights 
abroad till it has rendered this country the 
preceptor of mankind; which has nerved 
its arm and manned its heart in the hour 
of danger, and constituted it the champion 
as well as the exemplar of freedom—that 
principle which has fostered the learning, 
liberated the genius, warmed the charities, 
purified the morals of this great Protestant 
nation; I say this sacred principle, the 
noblest, as the great Chatham exclaimed, 
for which ever monarch drew his sword, 
or subject shed his blood, is about to be 
surrendered from a cowardly apprehension 
of dangers, which, however, the advocates 
of this measure do not pretend that it will 
dissipate, but only change,—not remove, 
but, perhaps, postpone. It is about to be 
surrendered to expediency! In a choice of 
evils. | is asserted that this ‘ breaking in 
upon ..e constitution’ would be the lesser 
one, 

Sir, the measure ought not thus to be 
presented; it is a choice of evil in prefer- 
ence to good. Banish, Sir, this crooked 
policy, this disgraceful guide, and the 
choicewill be good; present and permanent 
good. In the ancient path in which your 
ancestors so nobly trod, there may indeed 
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be difficulties interposed, obstacles to be 
overcome, as in the path of duty and of 
glory there ever have been; but meet 
them nobly, they will but heighten your 
achievement, and increase its reward. 
Preserve your constitution; defend your 
establishments; become the true friend, 
the real benefactor of Ireland; succour and 
save her by safer, kinder, surer methods 
than those now proposed; and your pa- 
triotic efforts will have the approbation of 
your own consciences, the gratitude of 
your country, and the applauses of pos- 
terity. 

I must beg leave to offer another argu- 
ment, and, as I have hitherto done re- 
garding the preceding ones, I will, as 
much as possible, condense it. If there 
be one question which, beyond all others, 
ought to be removed from the con- 
sideration of expediency, it is this which 
concerns the religious feelings and privi- 
leges of the people. I, ventured, on a 
previous occasion, to declare that no 
Parliament, constituted as the present is, 
has a right to rob the people of England 
of the Protestant constitution. I repeat 
that assertion. We are convoked by our 
sovereign, we are sent by our constituents, 
for no such purpose. We are interdicted 
by the solemn oaths we have takenat that 
table from pursuing such a course. We 
have abjured it. I know that I have been 
rebuked, and by a legal authority, for 
denying the omnipotence of Parliament ; 
but I persist in denying it. - Majorities, 
Sir, cannot render that true which is evi- 
dently false—just, which is manifestly 
otherwise. I appeal to the literary father 
of English liberty on this point,—Locke, 
—whose reasonings, in the conclusion of 
his celebrated treatise on government, are 


‘manifestly with me. I appeal to a greater 


than Locke; one whose warm patriotism, 
inflexible honesty, inviolate honour, have 
never been exceeded, rarely equalled— 
one whose wisdom, genius, eloquence, 
have never been approached—I. mean 
the immortal Chatham. His name, Sir, 
it may be hoped, even in these days of 
mutual appeal, of reciprocal compliment, 
of unprincipled concession, of coaxing 
oratory, will still have some weight here, 
as it has every where else. His judgment 
is recorded on this solemn question. Upon 
the Quebec Bill, as it is called, —affecting, 
therefore, only a distant colony of the 
Crown, one recently annexed to the Bri-« 


tish dominions, and almost exclusively 
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peopled by Roman Catholics,—still this 
was his deliberate judgment, in regard to 
the admission of Popery to power. Even 
then,: he said, ‘this Act of the Ist of 
Elizabeth,’ as relating to the Oath of 
Supremacy, and substituting a common 
oath of allegiance in its place—‘this Act 
of Elizabeth had always been looked upon 
as one that the legislature had no more 
right to repeal than the Great Charter or 
the Bill of Rights.’ He deduced the 
whole series of laws, from the supremacy, 
first re-vindicated under. Henry 8th, 
down to this day, as fundamentals, con- 
stituting a clear compact that all es- 
tablishments by law are to be Protestant; 
which compact, he averred, ought ‘not to 
be altered, but by consent of the col- 
lective body of the people. He further 
maintained that the dangerous innovations 
of that bill were at variance with all the 
safeguards and barriers against the return 
of popery and of popish influence, so 
wisely provided against by all the oaths of 
office and of trust, from the constable up 
to the members of both Houses, and even 
to the sovereign in his Coronation Oath, 
and concluded by pathetically expressing 
his fears that it might shake the affections 
of his majesty’s Protestant subjects in 
England and Ireland. 

Such was the judgment of this great 
statesn.an concerning the admission of 
popery to power, even in the wilds of 
North America. But, Sir, how fervid 
would have been his indignation, how 
irresistible his eloquence, had he witnessed 
the attempt to introduce it into the very 
heart of the empire? Happy would it 
have been for England if she had ever 
listened to her Chatham: happy will it 
still be for her if his voice, which I have 
awoke, as it were, from the slumbers of 
his immortality, might now be listened to! 
But the authority of Chatham will of 
course, like all other authorities at the 
present time, be ‘ cast to the moles and 
to the bats.’ [A cry of ‘ Question,’ from 
one or two:members.] Sir, after having 
received the almost unanimous call of the 
House to proceed, and having, as must 
be evident, very much curtailed my argu- 
ments, I really think 1 am unfairly dealt 
with in being thus interrupted. I am 
willing to admit that I argue the question 
with warmth,—perhaps with more of my 
heart in it than of my understanding,— 
still, as this is the last opportunity I may 
have of speaking on the subject, I beg 
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that for a few moments I may -not be 
again interrupted. 

I shall only urge one more argument 
against the measure ; it is composed both 
of expediency and right. When appealed 
to heretofore, it has always been con- 
sidered irresistible, and, when not listened 
to, troublesome and dangerous con- 
sequences have often ensued. The argu- 
ment I now appeal to is founded on the 
voice of the people. Mr. Pitt declared, 
over and over. again, that, against that 
voice, the measure ought never to be at- 
tempted. Mr. Canning very recently 
asserted, that the mass of the people of 
England were opposed to it,—I think. the 
tight hon. gentleman’s exact phrase was 
‘the inert mass.’. Sir, on this question 
the people are no longer inert. If they: were 
previously so, it was because ‘they re- 
posed confidence in the declarations, asser- 
tions, and, if [ may make use of a word 
so obsolete as to be now without a known 
meaning, the principles of ministers,—the 
principles of ministers. The distrust, 
however, of the people of England is now 
fully awakened ; their fears are roused; 
hence the anxious and indecent haste in 
the passing of this bill—that their voice 
may be stifled and intercepted. The mea- 
sure is hurried through the House, as: I 
understand from many hon. members, 
long practised in the usages of Parliament, 
with a haste totally unprecedented. The 
people are not to be trusted with its con- 
sideration even, till after the conclusion of 
the ensuing Christian holidays. It must 
be passed through the legislature, we are 
told, before Easter. The people of Eng- 
land, at least the petitioning part of them, 
—those whom only the most moment- 
ous occasions would draw forth, who 
therefore represent the opinions, and 
embody the strength and résolution, of 
the community,—these, Sir, are at your 
bar. How are they to be treated? On 
not a remote, but unhappy occasion, when 
your sovereign was seeking redress from 
a grievance insufferable to any private 
gentleman in England, then, Sir, a mere 
handful of petitioners, compared with 
those who stand forth at this solemn con- 
juncture, were to be listenedto. Such 
was the doctzine of many who were then 
heaping on our gracious Sovereign the 
coarsest and most malignant invectives, 
but who are now sudden converts to a 
warm, wordy, but suspicious loyalty; a 
change, which amongst, all the strange 
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conversions that have marked the present 
period will, if it endure, be the most 
miraculous. Till the present occasion, 
these, Sir, to answer their political pur- 
poses, represented the people of Great 
Britain as an intellectual and intelligent 
people, amongst whom ‘the march of 
mind,’ to use their own favourite phrase, 
was making incredibly rapid strides ; now, 
however, it is found convenient to repre- 
“sent them as an ignorant and _ besotted 
mob. Hence the treatment which: as 
petitioners they now experience! Why, 
Sir, it has not been enough to refuse and 
lead against their earnest prayer. Their 
information is denied—their motives are 
calumniated—their numbers disregarded ; 
they are represented as inspired by re- 
ligious bigotry and intolerance,—feelings 
which those who make the charge know 
do not disgrace this great Protestant com- 
munity,—as being under the influence of 
an order which their accusers are aware 
has not the power, even had it the will, to 
dominate over public opinion ; an order, 
nevertheless, to whose loyalty, learning, 
and piety, the monarchy and people of 
England are under immeasurable obliga- 
tion, but which has been subjected to a 
series of insidious comparisons and 
studied insults in this House, which have 
met with but very slight ministerial re- 
proof—I mean, Sir, the Protestant Clergy 
of the empire. Sir, the people of England 
want no incentives to come forward in 
defence of the altar and the throne, the 
cause of their fathers and of their God. 
Sir, the abettors of this measure say 
triumphantly that the bill will pass; the 
triumph is over their former selves, as well 
as over their present countrymen. But, 
Sir, whatever be the result, we will con- 
tend to the last. In this moral battle we 
stand at the Thermopyle of Protestantism, 
secure of immortality even in the article 
of defeat; nor would it be defeat, but that 
some recreant Meelian leads the enemies 
of the institutions of his country through 
secret passes to this melancholy and dis- 
graceful triumph. Exult, then, over the 
still faithful band who remain true to their 
principles and professions! Boast in your 
‘majority! Carry up your Bill to the other 
‘branch of the legislature as in a triumphal 
procession! Tellus of the honours and 
‘the wealth you muster in its train—a 
train disgracefully swelled by the baser 
expectants of wealth and honours! These, 
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will not, Sir. The people of England.will 
not be there! They will not assist you to 
carry up this nefarious Bill; they stand 
aloof; despised and insulted, they pursue 
it through every stage of its progress with 
curses not loud but deep—but with curses 
that may still deepen and wax louder, 
till they break forth in thunders, as they 
once did on a like occasion, when they 
shook the very pillars and foundation of 
the throne. This Bill you will take up; 
but it will be received by a noble race, 
which have hitherto sent their heroes to 
the defence of the cause of England ; anc 
by a sacred order, who have meekly gone 
to prison and to death for it. We fix our 
hopes on them; but even they, Sir, are 
not our last hope. We trust in our 
Monarch and our God! 

Sir, I have done. I am aware my fee- 
ble voice can have no influence. I am told 
none would, however powerful, against the 
phalanx united in hostility to the Pro- 
testant cause.. Cemented and influenced 
as that phalanx is, reason, entreaty, remon- 
strance, are urged in vain. . All I can do 
is done. I have laid this offering upon th 
altar of my country, humble as it is. M 
life should be added, could the sacrifice be 
availing !—A feeling which I partake 
with millicns! 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald said :—Sir, every 
member must be naturally impatient to 
close this debate—I, at least, have no 
desire to prolong it. At this late hour, 
exhausted as the House must be, ex- 
hausted as the subject is also, the obser- 
vations which I have to make shall be 
few indeed : they are called for by some 
topics on which the hon. gentleman who 
has just sat down has been pleased to 
expatiate, in that second speech of his, 
in which he describes himself as laying on 
the altar of his country. Of argument, 
indeed, there is not much. in what the 
hon. gentleman has delivered to reply to; 
and even of that little no part has been 
addressed to the principle or the details 
of the bill. To the principle, indeed, 
he repeats his objections, which, he says, 
are to its unconstitutional character. 
He scorns to particularize or to prove 
them—nay, Sir, while he contends that 
the bill will have for its result the 
creation of Catholic influence and of 
Catholic ascendancy, that, instead of 
allaying it must enflame the hostility 
between rival creeds, the hon. gentleman 
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that, in establishing a principle of indiffer- 
ence to the public profession of religion, 
it must te a contempt for Chris- 
tianity itself. In lieu of argument, how- 
ever, the hon. gentleman has given us for 
the second time, his lucubrations on the 
state of Ireland, and has adverted to 
those specifics which he would recommend 
for her relief. He has not been content 
with repeating himself, but has also 
favoured us with a long quotation from a 
speech. of lord Chatham, given to the 
House with not less effect, or with less 
solemnity, in the beginning of the night, 
by the learned representative of the city of 
Dublin. 

Sir, if I follow not the hon. gentleman 
into a debate on the Quebec bill, it is 
because I will keep my word. I have 
not the same notion of succinctness or of 
brevity with the hog. gentleman, who 
might have spared his long extract, which 

been already quoted on the same 
evening by another member.. This, how- 
ever, I must say, that the predictions of 
lord Chatham, and those terrors which 
were entertained when the Catholic 
religion was partially established in 
Canada, may teach us what the result of 
exaggerated fears may be, since we do not 
find that the evils have been so frightful 
from permitting the king’s Canadian sub- 
jects to profess the religion of their 
fathers, though lord Chatham so pa- 
thetically expressed his fears that it might 
shake the affections of his majesty’s 
Protestant subjects in England and 
Ireland. 

I have not the presumption, Sir, to 
suppose, that after continued debates, 
I can urge any new arguments, or are 
called upon to urge them, in support of 
the bill. There have been statements of 
historical facts—changes on the conduct 
of public men, which at an earlier hour, 
I should not leave unnoticed—but, of the 
hon. gentleman’s allusions to past times, 
and to the crimes which have been com- 
mitted, on which England must look back 
with regret and sorrow, which of them 
have been justified by any analogy or 
connexion with the subject before us, 
unless he would impute them to the 
Catholic faith? I remember, indeed, that 
a noble lord, distinguished for his oppo- 
sition to the Catholics, addressed a Letter 
Jately to the Protestants of England, re- 
minding them that it was dated on 
the anniversary of king Charles’s marty- 
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dom, Sir, the noble lord, and others, 
must presume upon Protestant ignorance, 
if they would connect the sin of. the 
regicides, with those who, in [freland 
particularly, were faithful to the Throne, 
Such allusions might have been more 
applicable to a debate of last year, on the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation acts, 
though, even then, they would not have 
told for much, Still more, Sir, do I deem 
it extraordinary, to refer to the Revolution 
of France. The hon, member repeats his 
conviction, that his efforts against the bill 
are unavailing, but that he takes this 
mode of recording his opposition to it, 
If, I ask, this be his sole object, why 
refer to subjects so calculated to add 
to the existing excitement, to that very 
excitement to which the hon, gentleman 
alludes, and, as I thiak, not altogether 
without satisfaction? Jn what place, Sir, 
out of this House, is it intended that these 
allusions should produce their effect ? 

The hon. gentleman tells us, that we 
introduce a new dogma of government— 
that our apology is expediency — that 
expediency which he repudiates from the 
science of politics. Sir, I offer no apology 
for our course—I deny that it is vindi- 
cated upon these grounds; or that that 
which is the cause of justice—which is 
called for by a regard to the public safety, 
requires to be justified by the argument 
of a temporary expediency.—Yet I will 
vindicate against the hon. gentleman, that 
calumniated principle. He has told us 
that expediency ought not to be separated 
from morals—in that I agree with him; 
but when he calls it the defence of an 
unprincipled policy, the ready apology of 
the worst crimes that have ever disgraced 
| the earth, I would ask him, whether there 
have been any crimes committed, however 
heinous, which have not, at one time or 
other, been palliated by the distortion of 
the sacred Word of God? I would ask 
him, whether there have been any which 
have not been cloaked by the plausible 
profession of religion ?—whether the ap- 
peal to holy institutions, and to principles 
the most sacred, may not be a ready 
apology of an ambitious slave, or the 
pretext of an unprincipled oppressor ?—~ 
I will agree with him that expediency, se- 
parated from true morality, in conflict with 
_ public duty, or private morals, is criminal ; 
| no man, however, who has argued this 
| measure on a principle of expediency, has 
| rested his defence of it on expediency of 
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that nature.—But I will meet him there 
also. If he complains that Catholics are 
to be now admitted to the enjoyment of 
eivil. rights on that principle, I ask 
him: on what principle but a principle 
of expediency was it that the Catholics 
were excluded? I call on the hon. gen- 
tleman to read the act of Exclusion from 
its preamble to its end, and to tell me if it 
was not on the ground of expediency, and 
of expediency alone, that the exclusion of 
the Catholics was rested. The principle 
of the constitution does not require— 
it never did require—communion in re- 
ligion, on the part of those who were to 
enjoy civil franchise, or to exercise politi- 
eal power. That act, which rests upon 
expediency as its ground and its principle, 
only negatively excludes the Catholic 
from the enjoyment of civil office. Again 
he tells us in no very measured tone, that 
this cause (the hon. gentleman’s view of 
the question, observe!) is taken up by the 
people of England, as the cause of their 
religion—the cause of their fathers, and 
of their God! Sir, I protest against this 
language of the hon. gentleman; and 
here, at least, I shall follow, not his 
precept, but his example; for I shall 
not either spare or limit the observations 
which such an assumption provokes. I 
respect the abilities of the hon. gentleman, 
but I deny that he, and those that support, 
or who cheered him, are exclusively pre- 
pared to fight (as they presume to arrogate 
that they are) the battle of the Church, 
and of the constitution of the country. 
I deny that I stand not here, as deeply, 
as firmly, as conscientiously attached to 
the Church establishment as he, or any 
around him. It is for the sake of the 
Church, though not for that alone, that I 
support this great measure. It is for the 
sake of the Irish Protestants, and because 
I believe that greater danger would ensue 
to the Protestant Church, and to the 
Protestant establishment in Ireland, by 
withholding it. It is not I, but the hon. 
gentlemen, who confound the Protestant 
religion, with a Protestant ascendanvy. 
That ascendancy, as far as the maintenance 
of its establishment, I am ready as he can 
be to defend. But, by taking away a 
political ascendancy from the Protestant 
—by raising the Catholic from his in- 
feriority in the State—am I giving any 
power which will enable the Catholics to 
destroy the Protestant Church? On the 
contrary, I say, that they now wield a 
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power which they may effectually exercise 
for its extinction, It is to destroy this 
power—it is to unite - Protestant and 
Catholic—it is, above all, to unite the 
Protestants themselves—it is, that we may 
have a united government, and a parlia- 
ment unanimous—that I contend for the 
bill. I deny, then, any man’s right to . 
take to himself the exclusive merit of 
defending the English Church, or to say 
| that his, more than ours, is the cause of 
our religion—of our forefathers—of. our 
God! Ifthe religion of the hon. gentle- 
man is of such a nature, that it would 
exclude others, not because they are 
dangerous, but because they hold some 
differences of faith ;—if such be the hon. 
gentleman’s creed, I will say to him, as 
has been said on another occasion, and 
in another place—‘ Your religion is not 
my religion—nor shall your God be my 
God.’ 

Sir, it has been contended in this 
House, by the hon. gentleman—the last 
| entered member amongst us—that we 
_have no right to pass this act—that par- 
_liament has no right to entertain it without 
| an appeal first made to the sense of the 
| people ; and to-night he repeats that as- 
sertion. I am yet to learn how the 
| dissolution of this parliament, or the 
| election of another, can make that just, 
which is said to be unconstitutional. But, 
in what book, Sir, have these gentlemen 
read the history of the constitution ? 
Where do we find those limits and defi- 
nitions by which they would restrict the 
powers of parliament? They know, that 
measures great as this—important as it 














is—have been passed without any such 
appeal. I allude, not merely to the 


|Septennial Act, by which this House 


prolonged its own representative ex~- 
istence without any appeal to the peo- 
ple. Was either parliament dissolved on 
the Union of Scotland and of Great. Bri- 
tain, that compact to which hon. gentlemen 
refer, as a treaty never to be touched? 
Was either parliament dissolved when the 
Union took place with Ireland, when the 
Act took effect which incorporated the 
Irish legislature with yours, which ad- 
mitted its members amongst you, without 
a new election—when that act was passed, 
in right of which alone, let me remind 
him, has the hon. member for Newark a 
right to give a vote affecting the people of 
Ireland—in right of which alone, does he 
legislate for my country,—when he, uncon- 
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nected with us, but by the Act of Union, 
Opposes a measure affecting our laws, our 
constitution, our society—on which the 
majority of the representatives of Ireland 
are united beyond all former precedent— 
that majority which would constitute our 
exclusive legislature, if the Acts of Union 
had-not:also given us the hon. gentleman 
and his coadjutors to dictate to us our 
course ? 

Tam reminded by my right hon. friend 
near me, of another circumstance still 
more remarkable: it is the occasion when 
the Catholics of Ireland were first 
excluded from the legislature of their 
country. It is in that act of William, 
“‘of glorious memory,” whose name, like 
those of Spencer, and sir John Davis, is to 
be unjustly pressed into the ranks of 
intolerance. Sir, if there was one thing 
more than another that could add. to the 
glory of the character of William,- and 
which crowned his victory—a victory, 
which, if it made not a man intolerant, 
might have afforded him some excuse for 
being so—it was this—that he was the 
first to set the example, and to inculcate 
the precept, of full toleration. The Prince 
who accomplished the Revolution of 1688 
was not of the school of those who profane 
his name. But I return to the time when 
the Irish Catholic was first excluded. 
What! Was parliament dissolved? Did 
the government appeal to the people? 
Were the people of Ireland—were even | 
the Protestants called upon to elect a new 
parliament to enact this exclusion? No! 
the Irish Catholics were first excluded by 
you from their native parliament, without 
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in its present position,—while the par- 
liament—while the country—while - the 
two nations are distracted by it—while 
this House is divided in hostile array by 
its consideration? Does it not occur to 
him, that the first step towards any great 
improvement—above all, towards any 
measure of relief for the population of 
Ireland-- does it not occur to him that 
the first advance towards a cure of these 
evils under which we suffer, must be a 
restoration of that spirit in the country— 
of that peace which will give encou- 
ragement to industry, security to capital, 
and some chance of internal tranquillity. 
This is no “ sentimental emancipation,” as 
the hon. member for Newark: has been 
pleased to term it, but simple and 
efficavious, and in the spirit of charity 
not inferior to any of those subsidiary 
prescriptions which the hon. gentleman 
recommends. 

One word more, Sir, and I. have done. 
The hon. gentleman, in reflecting on those 
who have accomplished this measure— 
(for may we not hope that it is accom- 
plished? May we not hope that a bill 
carried through this House, up to this point 
by such a majority, goes from us under 
auspices which give us assurance of 
success ?)—in reflecting, I say, on those 
to whom he has been opposed, he has 
asserted that he, and those who have 
acted with him, have secured their im- 
mortality. When this question is remem- 
bered in after time, doubtless all those who 
have shared in these discussions, must be 
remembered in connection with it. But 
does he believe that those who have given 
their successful support to this Bill, who 





reference to the peopie of Ireland, for whom 
you assumed to legislate at the time. 
Sir, there are other points, on the dis- | 
cussion of which, if it were somewhat | 
earlier, I might wish to enter—points to | 
which the hon. gentleman has, doubtless, | 
given great attention, and argued with | 
great ability, in publications not before 
the House; but I am warned to refrain 
from entering upon such topics, by the 
disposition which has been generally mani- 
fested to terminate this debate. I would, | 
however, with all deference, ask the hon. 
gentleman, whether he can look for the 
accomplishment of these great works of 
improvement which he has recommended, 
—whether he can hope for their being 
dispassionately and deliberately discussed, 
—whether there is a chance, a possibility , 
of this, while the greater question remains 


| 
| 


| forgotten ? 
side me, I will not, in his presence, utter 
‘all that my heart and feelings dictate— 





have contributed to the triumph of a great 
cause-—those who will receive the con- 
gratulations of a people—and the grati- 
tude of Ireland, for having. restored that 
nation to happiness and to peace—does 
he imagine, that they will, in the halo of 
his immortality be obscured—shrouded— 
Of my right hon. friend be- 


but I declare, in the presence of my 


country and my God, that I think that 
the people of this kingdom and of Ireland 


owe more to him, and to the illustrious 
duke at the head of the king’s councils, 
than was ever before due from a people to 
ministers of the Crown. Millions of 
grateful hearts will reiterate this acknow- 
ledgement—and not of Catholics alone. 
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I trust that I may congratulate the 
House, and my own country above all, on 
one common feeling of satisfaction. IT am 
convinced that the news of what has pass- 
ed here will be received with respect by 
all. . I know, and I say it advisedly, that 
a great portion of those most opposed to 
concession in Ireland, now feel that it has 
become inevitable. They, too, wish for 
settlemerit—they are satisfied with the 
securities offered to them—they do not 
deem them those ‘‘ substantial shadows” 
of security which have been alluded to 
this night. I do hope and believe, that, 
while the Catholic accepts with becoming 
gratitude, and without unbecoming exulta- 
tion, the great concession which the 
Protestant has made, both Catholic and 
Protestant may be, by our acts, united in 
one feeling and in one common cause— 
that:of their common country. 

Mr. Trant contended, that the pre- 
sent was a religious question, and on that 
ground he opposed the bill, believing, as 
he firmly did, that its effect would be 
highly injurious to the Protestant religion 
and Protestant establishments of the 
country. He looked upon. the whole 
measure as part of a perpetual popish 
plot against the Protestant establishments 
of the country. He had heard a good 
deal of the union, which it was said this 
measure would produce, and had already 
produced in Ireland; and in particular 
of the cordial meeting and shaking of 
hands of Catholics and Quakers in the 
streets of Clonmel on the subject; but 
he had lately seen a Clonmel paper which 
expressed its astonishment at’ such an 
assertion. 

Sir J. Yorke said: Mr. Speaker, J 
hope I may conclude the discussion on 
this bill with a parliamentary toast— 
‘¢ May the sister kingdoms be united, and 
may they live hereafter together like two 
brothers.” 

The ‘House divided; for the third 
reading, 320. Against it, 142. Majority 
178. The bill was accordingly read a 
third time. 
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Fitzgerald, John 
Fitzgibbon, hon. R. 
Foley, John H. H. 
Forbes, viscount 
Forbes, sir C. 
Forbes, J. 
Fortescue, hon. G. 
Foster, J. L. 
Vrankland, R. 
Fremantle, sir T. 
French, A. 

Garlies, viscount 
Gilbert, D. G, 
Gordon, R. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H, 
Gower, lord F. L. 
Graham, sir J. 
Graham, marquis of 
Grant, rt. hon. C. 
Grant, col. 

Grant, R. 


_ Grattan, J. 


Grattan, H. 
Grosvenor, general 
Grosvenor, hon. R. 
Gordon, sir W. 
Guest, J. 

Guise, sir B. W. 
Gurney, Hudson , 
Hardinge, sir H. 
Hay, lord John 
Hay, Adam 
Heathcote, sir G. 


’ Herries, J. C. 


Hill, lord A. 
Hill, sir G. 
Hobhouse, J C. 
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Hodgson, F. O’Brien L. 
Horton, R. W. Ord, W. 


Howard, Henry 
Hughes, W. L. 
Hulse, sir C. 
Hume, J. 
Hurst, R. 


Huskisson, rt. hon. W. 


Hutchinson, John 
Hutchinson, J. H. 
Howard, hon. G. 
Ingilby, sir R. 
Innes, sir H. 
Jephson, C. D. O. 
Jermyn, earl of 
Jolliffe, col. 
Kekewich, S. T. 
Kennedy, T. F. 
King, hon. R. 
Knight, Robert 
Knox, hon. T. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lamb, hon. G. 
Lambert, J. S. 
Langstone, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. 
Latouche, Robert 
Lawley, F. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Leycester, R. 
Lewis, rt. hon. 7. F. 
Lester, B. 

Liddell, hon. H. 
Lindsay, hon. Hug 
Littleton, E. ; 
Lloyd, sir E. 
Lloyd, Thos. 
Lockhart, J. 

Lock, J. 

Lumley, John 
Lushington, S. 
Maberly, John 
Maberly, lieut. col. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Mackenzie, sir J. 
Maitland, viscount 
Maitland, hon. capt. 
Marjoribanks, Stewart 
Marshall, Wm. 
Martin, sir T. B. 
Martin, John 
Maule, hon. W. 
Maxwell, John 
Milbanke, M. 
Mildmay, P. St. John 
» Milton, viscount 
Monck, John 
Morison, John 
Morland, sir S. B. 
Morpeth, viscount 
Mostyn, sir T. 
Mountcharles, earl of 
Murray, sir G. 
Northcote, H. 
Nugent, iord 
Nugent, sir G. 
North, John 
O’Briev, W. S. 


Owen, sir John 
Oxmanstown, lord 
Palmer, C. F. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, viscount 
Parnell, sir H. 
Peel, rt. hon. R. 
Peel, W. Y. 

Peel, L. 
Pendarves, Ed. 
Phillips, G. 
Phillips, sir G. 
Phillimore, Dr. 
Phipps, hon. gen. 
Perceval, Spencer 
Ponsonby, hon. F. 
Ponsonby, hon. G. 


Ponsonby, hon. W. S. 


Power, Rd. 
Powlett, lord W. 
Poyntz, W. S. 
Prendergast, M. 
Price, R. 
Pringle, sir W. 
Prittie, hon. F. 
Proby, hon. G. 
Protheroe, Ed. 
Pryse, Pryse 
Rae, rt. hon. sir A. 
Raine, Jonathan 
Ramsbottom, John 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Rancliffe, lord 
Rice, T. S. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Rowley, sir W. 
Rumbold, C. 
Russell, lord John 
Russel, rt. G. 
Sandon, viscount 
Saunderson, A. 
Scarlett, sir J. 
Scott, sir W. 
Scott, H. F. 
Sebright, sir John 
Sinclair hon. J. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, G. 

Smith, W. 
Somerset, lord G: 
Somerville, sir M. 
Stanley, lord 
Stanley, hon. E. 
Stewart, A. R. 
Stewart, sir M. 
Stuart, lord J. 
Stuart, H. V. 
Sykes, D. 
Sugden, E. B. 
Talmash, hon. F. 
Talmash, hon. Lionel 
Taylor, M. A. 
Taylor, sir C, 
Tennyson, C. 


[ COMMONS, ] 


’ Cotterell, sir J. 
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Wilson, sir R. 
Winnington, sir F. 
Wodehouse, Edward 


Thompson, W. 
Thompson, P. B. 
Thomson, C. P. 


Thynne, lord John Wood, M. 
Thynne, lord W. Wood, C. 
Thynne, lord H. Wortley, hon. J. S. 


Wrottesley, sir J. 
Wynn, sir W. W. 
Wynn, rt. hon. C. W. 


Tierney, right hon. G. 
Tindal, sir N. 
Tomes, John 


Townshend, hon. J. Wyvil, M. 

Trench, colonel Yorke, sir J. 

Tufton, hon. H. 

Tunno, Edward Pewe aa 
- ,G. 

Twiss, Horace Planta, J. 


Valletort, lord 
Van Homrigh, Peter 
Vernon, G. G. V. 
Villiers, T. H. 
Waithman, Robert 
Wall, C. B. 
Walpole, hon. C, 
Warburton, H. 
Warrender, sir G. 
Webb, Ed. 
Westenra, hon. UW. 
Western, C. C. 
Whitbread, S. C. 
Whitbread, W. H. 
White, Samuel 
White, colonel 
Whitmore, W. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Williams, O. 


PAIRED OFF. 
Heron, sir R. 
Howick, lord 
Sefton, earl of 
Somerset, lord R. 
Clarke, hon. C. B. 
Tavistock, marquess 
Dundas, rt. hon. W. 
Bouverie, hon. B. 
Owen, H. 

Stewart, John 
Davenport, E. 

Smith, hon. R. 
Davies, col. 

Talbot, R. W. 
Lethbridge, sir T. 
Newport, rt.hon. sir J. 
O’Hara, J. 


Williams, T. P. Marshall, John 
MINORITY. 
Antrobus, G. C. Curteis, Ed. 
Archdall, general Cust, hon. capt. 
Arkwright, R. Cust, E. 
Ashurst, W. Davenport, D. 
Astley, sir J. D. Davis, R. H. 


Dawkins, col. 
Dick, Quintin 
Dick, H. 
Dickinson, W. 
Dottin, A: 
Downie, R. 
Drake, T. J. 
Drake, col. 
Domville, sir C. 
Dugdale, D. S. 
Dowdeswell, E. 
Dundas, R. A. 
Egerton, W. 
Estcourt, T. 
Estcourt, T. H.S. B. 
Encombe, visct. 
Farquhar, J. 
Fellowes, W. H. 
Fetherstone, sir G. 
Foley, Ed. 
Forrester, hon. C. 
Fyler, T. 
Gascoyne, gen. 
Gordon, John 
Grant, sir A. C. 
Greene, T. 

Gye, F. 


Baker, Ed. 
Bankes, Henry 
Bankes, W. 
Bankes, George 
Bastard, E. P. 

| Batley, C. 

| Beckett, sir John 

| Belfast, earl of 

| Bell, M. 

| Blandford, marquis of 
| Borradaile, R. 

| Bradshaw, capt. 

| Bright, Henry 

| Brydges, sir J. 

| Buck, L. W. 

| Burrell, sir C. 

' Buxton, J. J. 
Capel, John 
Cawthorne, John F. 
Cecil, lord Thomas 
Chichester, sir A. 
Cole, hon. A. 
Cooper, R. B. 
Cooper, E, S. 
Corry, viscount 
Corry, hon. H. 
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Hastings, sir C. 
Heathcote, sir W. 


Houldsworth, A. H. 


Hodson, J. A. 
Hotham, lord 
Inglis, sir R. H. 
Keck, G. A. L 
Kemp, T. 
Kerrison, sir E. 
King, sir J. D. 
King, hon. H. 
Knatchbull, sir E. 
Legge, hon. A. 
Lott, H. B. 
Lushington, col. 
Lowther, viscount 
Lowther, hon. col. 
Lowther, John H. 
Lucy, G. 
Luttrell, John 
Lygon, hon. col. 
Mackinnon, C. 
Malcolm, Neill 
Mandeville, lord 
Manners, lord R. 
Macleod, J. N. 
Maxwell, H. 
Meynell, captain 
Morgan, sir C. 
Mundy, captain 
Mundy, Francis 
Miles, P. 

O’Neil, hon. general 
O'Neil, A. J. 
Palk, sir L. 
Palmer, C. N. 
Peachey, gen. 
Pearse, John 


Peel, Jonathan 
Pelham, John C. 
Pennant, G. 
Pigott, col. 
Petit, L. H. 
Peach, N. W. 
Powell, col. 
Powell, A. 
Price, Rich. 
Rickford, Wm. 
Rochfort, G: 


Rose, rt. hon, sir G. 


Rose, G. P. 
Ryder, rt. hon. R. 
Sadler, M. T. 

St. Paul, sir H. 
Scott, hon. John 
Scott, hon. W. 
Spence, George 
Shirley, J. C. 
Sibthorp, colonel 
Smyth, sir G. 
Sotheron, Admiral 
Strutt, colonel 
Taylor, G. W. 
Thompson, G. L. 
Tapps, G. W. 
Trant, W. 
Trevor, hon. G. 
Tullamore, lord 
Uxbridge, earl of 
Vyvyan, sir R. H. 
Wells, John 
Wemyss, capt. ' 
West, F. 
Wetherell, sir C. 
Wigram, Wm. 
Willoughby, H. 


{ Marcu 30. ] 
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Hart, general 
Hope, sir W. 
Carmarthen, marquis 


Wilson, F. 
Wilson, colonel 
Wyndham, W. 


Wynne, Owen. Morgan, G. 
TELLERS. Noel, sir G. 
Chandos, marquess of Whitmore, T. 
Moore, G. Smith, S. 
PAIRED-OFF. Walrond, B. 
Chaplin, C. Houldsworth, T. 


Lenox, lord G. 
Nicholl, sir John 
Gooch, sir Thomas 
Blackburne, J. 


Harvey, sir E 
Lowther, sir J. 
Handcock, R. 
Duncombe, hon. W. 


Colonel Trench then offered the fol- 
lowing clause—“ that no Christian pastor 
do prohibit the use of the Holy Scriptures, 
under pain of misdemeanor.”—The motion 
was negatived. 

Colonel Stbthorp then offered the fol- 
lowing clause—“ that no Roman Catholic 
member of a corporation do vote in the 
disposal of funds for charitable purposes.” 

Mr. Peel observed, that the amendment 
was uhnecessary, as all the parties who 
were objects of such schools or found- 
ations must be Protestants. 

The House divided: For the amendment 
17. Against it 233. Majority 216. The 
Bill was then passed. The Qualification 
of Freeholders (Ireland) Bill was next, 
on the motion of Mr. Secretary Peel, read 
a third time and passe’: and, at a 
quarter before four o’clock in the morning 
the House adjourned. 
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